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en  miles  distant, seemed  near* 
er  than  the  Brooklyn  shore 
wen  from  New  York,  for 

I the  harbor  is  wideband  there- 
fore seems  near,  the  eastern 
outlook  is  boundless— away 
to  the  Bermudas  if  you  like 
— and  water  miles  are  short 
miles  always,  especially  un- 

Then  turning  inland  again, 
with  the  mind’s  eye  full  of 
this  beautiful  breezy  harbor, 
we  saw  how  it  was  formed. 
Two  rivers  come  out  from 
the  land  and  flow  into  each 
other,  their  broad  mingled 
tide  sweeping  down  past 
the  islands  into  the  ocean. 
These  rivers,  the  Kiowah  and 
the  Etivvnn  of  the  Indians, 
are  the  Ashley  and  the  Coop- 
er, by  whose  tides  the  city's 
aides  are  bound  ns  with  sil- 
very ribbons,  that  stretch  in- 
land t hrough  the  green  coun- 
try. shimmering  arid  fading 
away  into  the  pearly  haze  of 

Below  ns  the  chimes  rang 
out,  sweetly  telling  the  hour. 
“Nino  o’clock,  and  a — all’s 
well,”  chanted  the  watch- 
man who  keeps  guard  in  the 
tower  all  night;  and  the  re- 
turning cry  answered  him, 
chanted  by  the  patrol  from 
the  street  below.  This  is  an 

„ J old  custom  which  has  been 

miael’8  church.  preserved  in  Charleston,  like 
many  other  old  things  so 
long  gone  from  Northern  cities  that  their 
very  memory  has  faded.  Visitors  passing 
through,  en  route  to  and  from  Florida,  seize 
upon  this  old  spire  with  its  chime  and  its 
watchman  m something  foreign,  reminding 
them  of  quaint  German  towns  they  have 
seen  abroad,  and  go  away  associating  it 
with  a mixture  of  wood  -carvings,  fiaxen- 
h aired  maidens,  and  a mined  castle  some- 
where near,  rather  than  with  the  olden 
times  in  their  own  country,  to  which  it  in 
reality  belongs.  St.  Michael’s  Church  was 
bni.lt  in  1752  on  the  site  of  a wooden  struc- 
ture erected  in  H390.  the  first  Episcopal 


VIEW  IN  OH  A* tJ® TON,  BOITTU  OvttOUNA,  SHOWING  BT.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH. 

the  windows  of  the  old  houses,  built  gener- 
ally with  the  narrow  gable-end  on  the  street, 
rising  three  stories  high,  witli  closed  shut- 
ters and  massive  jealous  garden  walls,  which 
had  seemed  to  us  like  fortifications  as  we 
strolled  hv;  but  now,  looking  down  in  the 
brilliant  moon  light,  wre  could  sec  the  long 
side  stretch  of  broad  verandas  adorning  each 
story  from  ground  to  roof  and  the  mass  of 
green  in  the  hidden  gardens,  which,  like 
Moorish  court-yards,  are  for  the  dwellers 
within,  and  not  for  the  passers- by.  Turn- 
ing, we  looked  out  to  sea,  down  the  broad 
harbor.  On  one  side  shone  out  the  white 
cottages  of  Sullivan's  Island,  with  the  earth-  i church  in  South  Carolina;  its  chime  of 
covered  slopes  of  Fort  Moultrie ; on  the  oth- j Mis,  eight  in  number,  was  brought  from 
it  We  traced  the  long  low  tongue  of  Morris  ^ England.  When  the  British  evacuated 
Island  lying  on  the  water,  with  the  old  ridge  Charleston  in  1782,  they  removed  these 
of  Battery  Wagner  faintly  visible;  and  in  ! India  and  sent  them  to  New  York,  whence 
i he  centre  of  the  harbor,  directly  under  the  they  were  taken  to  England  and  sold.  Res- 
moou,  rose  Fort  Sumter,  round,  dark,  and  j cued  by  a merchant  there,  formerly  a reai- 
frowning,  the  little  movable  light -house, ; dent  of  Charleston,  they  were  returned  to 
that  nuixs  its  symmetry  w ith  its  all  too  short , the  city,  where  they  hung  in  peace  in  their 
tower,  perched  on  its  eastern  parapet.  The  spire  until  l&fil,  when,  as  a matter  of  pre- 
white sails  of  a vessel  out  on  the  ocean, sev-  ’ caution,  they  wore  removed  to  Columbia; 
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there,  passing  through  the  great  fire  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  they  were  so  much  injured 
that  they  were  sent  again  to  England,  this 
time  to  be  recast.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
1867,  they  chimed  again  for  the  first  time 
in  their  new  garb  from  the  old  steeple,  play- 
ing to  the  listening  city  the  appropriate  air, 
M Home  again.”  St.  Michael’s  spire  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  Early 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  Captain  Whipple, 
of  the  schooner  Defense , who  fired  the  first 
gun  against  the  British  in  South  Carolina, 
knowing  that  it  was  conspicuous  far  out  at 
sea,  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  it  black, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a land- 
mark for  the  British  fleet  outside.  This 
was  done,  but  with  another  result  than  the 
one  intended.  Against  the  clear  light  South- 
ern sky  the  obstinate  spire,  now  black,  stood 
out  more  conspicuously  than  ever.  The 
Americans,  while  they  occupied  Charleston, 
kept  a watchman  in  the  tower,  who  reported 
the  movements  of  the  British,  encamped  on 
James  Island,  opposite ; and  during  the  late 
war  the  Confederates  also  kept  a look-out 
there,  to  note  the  movements  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  outside  the  bar  and  the  position 
of  the  forces  on  Morris  Island.  This  same 
spire  was  also  the  mark  for  the  Federal  ar- 
tillery-men during  the  long  siege  of  Charles- 
ton ; bnt  it  was  never  struck,  although  more 
than  twenty  thousand  shells  were  thrown, 
as  closely  aimed  as  could  be,  the  guns  being 
five  miles  distant.  Other  portions  of  the 
church  were  struck,  but  the  injuries  to  the 
old  walls  were  slight,  and  easily  repaired. 

The  Ashley  and  the  Cooper,  the  two  sil- 
very rivers  we  saw  from  this  spire,  were 
named  after  Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  lords  proprietors 
to  w hom  in  1693  Charles  the  Second  grant- 
ed a tract  of  land  in  that  fine  New  World  of 
his — a tract  embracing  with  easy  liberality 
the  present  domains  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Locke,  the  philoso- 
pher, prepared  a code  of  laws  modeled  upon 
Plato's  republic  for  the  infant  colony,  and 
amoug  other  things  ordained  a nobility, 
three  orders,  landgraves,  cassiques,  and  bar- 
ons, graduated  by  landed  estates  granted 
with  the  titles,  which  were  to  be  hered- 
itary, like  the  titles  of  the  mother  country. 
The  titles  aud  estates  of  landgrave  were 
actually  granted  and  enjoyed  by  several 
persons,  forming  the  only  bona  fide  United 
States  nobility  of  which  we  have  record. 
The  people's  government  having  been  se- 
lected, the  lords  proprietors  began  to  look 
about  for  the  people,  and  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion at  home  consequent  upon  the  Resto- 
ration, they  obtained  two  classes,  widely 
different  and  widely  disagreeing — classes 
that  were  not  safely  fused  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass  until  the  Revolution  came 
with  its  struggles  and  trials  of  fire : Round- 
head  families  praying  to  leave  a profligate 


nation  and  a wicked  king ; Cavalier  families 
impoverished  by  long  loyalty  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  illy  repaid  from  an  impoverished 
treasury  by  grants  of  land  in  the  New  World 
— these  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ashley 
and  the  Cooper,  and  kept  the  best  peace 
they  could.  Later  came  Dutch  from  New 
York,  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
English;  and  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  came  colonies  of  Hngue- 
nots,  whose  names  are  still  among  the  best 
known  in  Carolina — Bonneau,  Cordes,  Du- 
pont, De  Saussure,  Grindte,  Huger,  Horry, 
Legate,  Le  Jau,  Laurens,  Mazyck,  Mani- 
gauclt,  Marion,  Neufville,  Prioleau,  Porclier, 
Poyas,  Ravenel,  and  others.  The  charter 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  this  was  allowed  to  all.  True, 
in  the  old  records  later  stand  several  church 
laws,  one  of  which  empowered  the  church- 
warden, accompanied  by  two  constables  of 
Charles-town,  once  in  the  morning  and  once 
in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  during  the  hours 
of  service,  to  walk  through  the  town  aud 
see  if  any  persons  were  being  unlawfully 
entertained  at  the  vintners’  shops,  permis- 
sion being  accorded,  if  admittance  was  re- 
fused, to  break  down  the  door.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mild  compared  to  Virginia,  where 
the  law  compelled  every  new  settler  to  ap- 
pear before  the  rector  of  the  parish  for  prop- 
er religious  instruction;  if  he  refused,  he 
was  to  be  admonished  and  whipped;  if  he 
refused  a second  time,  he  was  to  be  admon- 
ished  and  whipped  a second  time ; and  if  he 
refused  a third  time,  he  was  to  be  whipped 
every  day  until  he  yielded,  which  must  have 
brought  him  in  a charming  temper  to  the 
waiting  rector.  These  laws,  made  to  uphold 
Episcopal  authority,  6mack  of  an  intolerance 
not  far  behind  that  of  the  much-berated  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a dead  letter,  at  least  in  Carolina,  where 
the  Dissenters  were  always  a powerful  body, 
and  the  Cavalier  families,  however  influen- 
tial, in  point  of  numbers  a minority. . 

In  colonial  times  Charleston  was  a favor- 
ite settlement  of  the  mother  country,  owing 
to  the  value  of  its  exports — indigo,  rice,  and 
naval  stores.  In  1731  forty  thousand  bar- 
rels of  rice  were  exported,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  " London  and  Liverpool  looked  loving- 
ly on  the  brisk  colony  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper.”  The  sons  of  the  wealthier  plant- 
ers were  almost  universally  sent  to  England 
to  be  educated,  no  other  colony  in  the  New 
World  sending  so  many.  Fashions  were 
brought  over  for  the  wives  and  daughters ; 
Madeira  wiue,  punch,  tea,  coffee,  and  choc- 
olate were  in  common  use ; and  four-horse 
coaches  rolled  up  to  the  doors  of  the  little 
churches,  now  almost  lost  in  a second  growth 
of  wild  forest.  Out-door  sports  were  much 
affected  by  the  planters,  who  kept  fine  horses 
and  dogs,  and  hunted  over  the  country  in 
English  style,  although  on  a larger  scale 
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writ  into  bn# ;;«f  f ho 
brick*  by  a German 
acddUff^tM»  way  of 
spellmg:  his  com- 
mAhilbr^  uaiuie- 

.kv _ 

one  of  the  nh)r*t  Ca^Unaifunilics;  they 
e»ime  to  (lie  p?«iruo.»e  in  U571  with  Sir  John 
William  Henry  .tlraytoh,  a grarnl- 
*qi*-  of  tfwi  ft raf  comer,  was  horn  at  Drayton 
Hall  in  HM  Ifo  was  educated  in  England, 
at /Wostfiiitistet  School  and  Oxford  ; hat  in 
spite  of  his  English  habits  and  affiliations, 
ou  ilia  .return  to  Carolina  he  took  up  tfce 
cause  of  liberty,  ami  wvote  and  published 
several  powerful  pamphlets  upon  the  rights 
of  Ike  b>juxvd  vnlony,  lit  1775  he  was  eject- 
ed & member  of  %jta  tWriiftcial  Congress, 
amt  *&?.  afterward  advanced  to  its  presi- 
dency,, It  was  while  holding  this  office 
that  he  issued,  oat  the  Utli  of  ftovcmher, 
lTJt\  tile  order  fe  the  first  tiring  an  the 
British,  whlvh  was  U3ceewitei!  by  Captain 
Whippie, Of  the  eciioonef  jjtfmnt,  mu!  open- 
ed h*7»tflU:ies  in  tlie  South.  This  order,  ad- 
dressed tei  Colonel  William  Moultrie,  direct- 
ed Mm  u by  <?vfery  military  operation  to  en- 
deavor tt)  oppose  ib*  pnjiaa^  of  any  British 
n an? I araament  that  may  attempt  to  pass 
Fort  Johnson  f1  uml  as  Congress  had  not  at 
that  time  detdivretl  indeptode nee,  it  was  a 
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bold,  mdf  reliant and  energetic  tnemuim  Be- 
fore pie  Kevtdntibn  Drayton  had  Wen  one 
of  the  king’s  counselors  and  judge  of  the 


proviuee*  and  after  it  h e xv as  m ade  Cfl nef 
Justice  by  his  cottiitrymen,  who  heaped  him- 
ors  of  all  kinds  upon  tnm  in  Tecoguftion  of 
his  disiitignishwl  character  and 
one  of  the  hitter  boiog  a m'issicin..  fa fho->}i^, 
affected  people  of  the  back  country,  whicb, 
in  connection  with  the  Hey ^ WiUi am  Tom; 
nant^  be  undertook  and  earned  out  with 
«mbc*se  «nv|77^..;;.ile:'.wAe  the  auttitwr  of  i>- 
hiAtoyy;)5tf.:tto  Keyolnticm  ; he  designed  ptie 
side  of  the  urais  and  greftt  s>5bl  8bdf,h 
ChrpiidAf  the  cdhbr  sido  having  Wpn 
tribute^  \v  Aythui  Middletoo,  a signer  vf 
the  DeblArbtibn  of  lodepondeiice ; and  %. 
was  coo^ideted  m te  of  the  ahleat  yuMitWl 
writer#  4ti;d>peiktjr«r.-of  the  da>>-AU  this  ip* 
what  a # should  oidl  his  ToOti^  since  h e dkd 
in  WhOte  -gttepuff • Congress 

in  177%  at  the  bayly  age  of4  thirty-seveu 
yewre^ ; \ ^ "VV'-Vv'  s ' 1 • 

At-  the  the  tare  wsr.  whep  oVcry 

other  nmnniorj  hi  this  parish  wa^  brnnedt 
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her  iqto  the  r way*  ealtect  $&*$'. 

her  i-o  took  %Jie  &hl  >xiti 
iug'  hut  ihtim+ih  The  bouse  wa*  Imming. 
and  fhe  l^ci^  $aw  oulyila  de*tnietkuu  Jr 
i*i  »ai<3  iUai  ureqt  abroad  again  and 
acre;  returned.  ' ’ j " ( " . 

Vk lo# 8eltfCy?$mv  nearer  Cftartesten,  1b 
>Vi#fcy  Perry,  tit*  9ih  itf  May, 

itstiv  George  Washington.  PiY-Mticnt  of  the 
United  states  arcviup&wHd  by  liiB  tV^fe  and 
smt,  took  hiY&k  fast  on  1 m wav  to  tsa.v?u i~ 
nuli  v Re  vxs  mcortrd  a&;  Tar  as  the  ferry 
by  General  M^nUrie,  General  Pinekhoy  and 
bther  dfetingniBhed  of  Chuvte*tom 

The  ymiug  ladies  tho  t«^r.  eetffcury  were 
not  unlike  those  of  .hM lay,  fur  we  mid  that 
they  allied  forth  from  dll  the  hon^s  rt)onil 
about,  and  ctnWned  ?b«  f^tb£*Whia  Conti- 
try  with  tfutvers  m he  sat  o vet;  fob*  cup  of 
tea — or  was  it eho«$i$fet  /-.*•■•  * 

Stitt  nearer  Charleston  i?  the  old  Bull  «$» 
ta b? i.  iktift-  Aopabee* iwf$i tfieif  wuBh. 

hest  above  I>r»ytou  Hail  ia  beautiful 
Maarudia*  ftb>  r/'Videnci»  of  the  Rev,  J,  fori  mk£ 
Dray  toil,  In  thfe  aptfug.wten  a little  *t£itut- 


-etenrtofc  the ^reHiming  EtnHila  imiriata  op 
f>n*y  ton  Hal!*-  &&uy  nf 
tin*  Ti.«t/tc»  gCf  no  furt  her  th«iu  ihia  i.uic-biih.f- 
mg  garden,  wamdei  through  tf»v 

glowiug  ma\p*  of  axulcaih  ami  forget  tlm  lap$*> 
of  timtv  trailed  from  their  trance  of  enju>v 
merit  only  by  the  whistle  »f  Hm  boat,  whfeib 
carries  them  hack  Ui  the  city  without 
tmicb  ns  a gUmpdf)  nf  the  old  fcuinsian  i&y 
came  to  e*H». 

* V nil  went  tti  Drayton  Hall^  of  course  C 
? Well , xhk  W e ) a tided  at  Magnolia, >mf 

the  garden  is  so  beautiful,  so  bewitchingh 
we.  du)  nest  evim  think  of  $bv 
Halif  yrhielvrs  half  a mile  diKtant, you  know, 
via  til  it  v«s  too  late,?  Is  the  comma  n an- 
swer to  the  common  question  during  Gift 
spring  season  iu  Cbarlestqn,  w hen  the  grea' 
hotel  >ath  w hite  colmnnB  is  thronged  Wit  h 
returning  tourists,  all  wearing  palmetto  huty 
in  ml  carrying  so^heanB  in  their  packets.  it 
vs  iioyr  lmderstood  that  only  a person  of  su~ 
perictr  energy  of  character  succeeds  in  pass- 
big  through  thp  beautiful  garden  and  view- 
ing the  old  Hall  in  spite  of  the  u&ojeas. 

• •-,  / '■ . /'•■  '•  '•*r  "•  *■- ' . . 
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LIVE-OAKS. 


affluence  of  color  in  this  garden  when  its 
flowers  are  iu  bloom.  Imagine  a long  walk, 
with  the  moss-draped  live-oaks  overhead,  a 
fairy  lake  and  bridge  in  the  distance,  and  on 
each  side  the  great  flu  fly  masses  of  rose  and 
pink  and  crimson,  reaching  far  above  your 
head,  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
blossoms  packed  close  together,  with  no 
green  to  mar  the  intensity  of  their  color, 
rounding  out  in  swelling  curves  of  bloom 
down  to  the  turf  below,  not  pausing  a few 
inches  above  it  and  showing  bare  stems  or 
trunk,  but  spreading  over  the  velvet,  and 
trail i ng  out  like  the  rich  rolms  of  an  em- 
press. Stand  on  one  side  and  look  across 
the  lawn  ; it  is  like  a mad  artist’s  dream  of 
hues;  it  is  like  the  Arabian  nights;  eyes 
that  have  never  had  color  enough  find  here 
a full  feast,  and  go  away  satisfied  at  last. 
And  with  all  their  gorgeous  ness*  the  hues 
are  delicately  mingled ; the  magic  effect  is 
produced  not  by  unbroken  banks  of  crude 
reds,  but  by  blended  shades,  like  the  rich 
Oriental  patterns  of  India  shawls,  which  tbo 


The  garden,  iu  its  present  beauty,  has  been 
in  existence  only  ten  or  fifteen  years,  al- 
though Magnolia  had,  of  course,  the  usual 
garden  and  live-oaks  of  the  Ashley  planta- 
tions; a pretty  modern  cottage  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  house,  which  was  de- 
stroyed. Seven  persons,  touching  finger- 
tips, can  just  encircle  the  trunks  of  some  of 
the  live-oaks  here ; there  are  camellias  eight- 
een and  twenty  feet  high,  and  a beautiful 
sylphide  rose  seventeen  feet  in  height  by 
twenty  feet  wide.  There  are  also  many  rare 
trees  and  shrubs,  among  them  the  sacred  true 
of  the  Grand  Laiua,  Cupreous  lutifanim. 
But  the  glory  of  the  garden  is  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  the  azaleas,  some  of  the  bushes 
sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  through  by 
twelve  feet  high,  others  nineteen  and  twen- 
ty feet  through  by  thirteen  feet  high-— solid 
masses  of  blossoms  hi  aU  the  shades  of  red, 
from  palest  pink  to  deepest  crimson,  and 
now  and  then  a pure  white  bush,  like  a 
bride  iu  her  snowy  lace.  It  is  almost  ini- 
{Kissible  to  give  a Northerner  an  idea  of  the 
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European  designers,  with  all  their  efforts, 
can  never  imitate.  Sometimes  in  Northern 
gardens  one  sees,  carefully  tended,  a little 
bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  all  in  bloom,  or 
else  a mound  of  verbenas  in  various  shades ; 
imagine  these  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high 
extending  in  long  vistas  in  all  directions  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  you  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  beautiful  spring  garden  of 
Magnolia. 

Although  now  thirteen  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, the  tide  sets  strongly  up  the  river,  and 
sweeps  with  force  against  the  low  bluff  of 
Magnolia;  the  Ashley  seems  narrow  and 
harmless,  but  it  is  deep,  in  some  places  sixty 
feet,  and,  owing  to  the  swift  current,  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  There  is  an  old  oak 
not  far  from  the  landing  at  Magnolia,  which 
has  acted  as  life-preserver  at  two  ship- 
wrecks. In  the  old  days,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  a Miss  Gadsden,  of 
Charleston,  to  a member  of  the  Drayton 
family,  a large  silver  punch-bowl,  chased 
and  engraved,  was  borrowed  from  the  Mid- 
dletons to  grace  the  festivities.  This  heir- 
loom was  voyaging  down  the  Ashley  from 
Middleton  Place  on  its  way  to  Charleston, 
when  the  schooner  which  bore  it  was  wreck- 
ed directly  under  the  old  oak,  the  crew  sav- 
ing themselves  by  climbing  into  its  over- 
hanging branches ; but  the  punch-bowl  went 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  still  remains.  In 
later  years  another  shipwreck  in  the  very 
same  place  was  witnessed  by  the  present 
owner  of  Magnolia,  the  crew  saving  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  by  climbing  into 
the  tree  like  so  many  squirrels. 

A few  miles  above  Magnolia  are  the  ruins 
of  Middleton  Place,  once  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plantations  in  South  Carolina. 
This  was  the  home  of  Arthur  Middleton, 
the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Here  he  lived  and  here  he  died.  The 
old  oaks,  the  hedges,  the  elaborate  terraces 
and  ponds,  still  remain,  but  the  place  is  de- 
serted, and  the  spirit  of  melancholy  broods 
over  it. 

Next  beyond  is  Ashley  Hill,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Glllon  family.  Here  can  still  be 
seen  a heap  of  gravel  which  was  brought 
over  from  Holland  to  gravel  the  walks  near- 
ly two  centuries  ago.  General  Greene  en- 
camped at  Ashley  Hill  for  some  time  previ- 
ous to  the  recapture  of  Charleston,  but  the 
glory  of  the  place  is  the  story  of  its  original 
owner,  Commodore  Gillou,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  During  the  years  1777  and  1778,  when 
the  British  were  blockading  Charleston  Har- 
bor, three  of  their  vessels  were  particularly 
troublesome,  and  Alexander  Gillon,  then  a 
merchant  of  the  city,  volunteered  to  go  out 
in  the  only  armed  vessel  possessed  by  the 
Americans  and  attack  them.  By  means  of 
stratagem  and  the  most  daring  bravery  he 
captured  all  three,  and  came  sailing  hack  in 
triumph  with  his  three  prizes  in  tow— a brill- 


iant exploit,  which  gave  him  a frigate  and 
made  him  a commodore. 

All  these  old  places  are  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ashley  River,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Parish, 
which,  with  St.  James’s,  Goose  Creek,  and 
Christ  Church  parishes,  was  laid  off  by  act  of 
Assembly  as  early  as  1706.  These  were  once 
the  wealthiest  and  most  thickly  settled  par- 
ishes in  South  Carolina.  The  old  Church  of 
St.  Andrew’s  still  stands,  about  six  miles  from 
Drayton  Hall — a quaint  little  structure,  in 
good  preservation. 

The  planters  of  St.  Andrew’s  crossed  the 
Ashley  by  ferry-boat  and  drove  into  town  in 
their  carriages,  there  being  no  bridges  be- 
low ; but  some  miles  above,  where  the  river 
is  narrow,  there  is  a bridge,  called  Bacon’s, 
a well-known  name  in  Revolutionary  days. 
Over  this  bridge  Cornwallis  and  Greene, 
Tarleton  and  Marion,  Rawdon  and  Sumter, 
were  continually  chasing  each  other,  now 
back,  now  forth,  now  pursuing,  now  pursued, 
like  so  many  spectres  of  Tam  o’  Shanter ; at 
least  so  it  seems  to  the  superficial  reader. 
Crossing  this  historic  bridge,  we  find  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Charleston,  two  picturesque  and,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  word,  ancient  ruins — 
an  old  fort,  built  in  a horseshoe  bend  of  the 
Ashley,  and  not  far  from  it  a Gothic  tower 
eighty  feet  in  height,  gracefully  draped  in 
vines.  These  two  silent  mementoes  of  co- 
lonial times  and  the  Revolution  are  little 
known  outside  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  have  never  been  photographed  un- 
til now.  They  stand  like  sentinels  over  the 
site  of  a town,  the  once-flourishing  town  of 
Dorchester,  where  now  not  one  hearth-stone 
remains,  not  one  brick  npon  another.  A par- 
ty of  patriots  went  out  not  long  since,  with 
speeches  and  toasts  all  prepared,  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  an  old  fort  up  on  Lake 
George.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  however,  they 
could  not  find  even  the  site.  But  here  on 
the  Ashley  is  a well-preserved  fortification, 
deserving  remembrance  and  notice  now,  if 
ever.  Its  walls  are  of  concrete,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  ; the  inclosed  ground  within 
is  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  forest 
trees;  in  the  centre  is  a mound,  covering 
the  dtbrU  of  the  magazine ; cedars  of  ven- 
erable aspect  line  its  outer  face,  and  in  some 
places  have  fallen  across ; but  the  old  walls 
stand  firmly,  and  the  broad  top  is  solid  and 
even.  It  is  known  that  this  fort  was  bnilt 
before  1719,  as  a protection  ag&infet  the  In- 
dians, and  probably  it  dates  even  farther 
back.  It  was  repaired  in  1775  as  a place 
of  refuge  in  case  Charleston  should  be  cap- 
tured, and  was  used  as  a gathering  point  for 
the  militia  and  for  covering  the  back  conn- 
try.  Moultrie,  the  hero  of  the  glorious  lit- 
tle palmetto  fortress  on  Sullivan’s  Island, 
and  Marion,  the  brilliant,  daring  will-o’-the- 
wisp  of  the  swamps,  both  commanded  at 
different  times  this  little  fort  on  the  Ash- 
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ley.  In  Moultrie's  memoirs  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

41  November,  1775.— Information  having  been  received 
that  the  Scoffol  lights"  (Scoville  light  troops)  “were 
coming  down  from  the  back  country  in  great  force  to 
carry  off  the  ammunition  and  public  records  that  were 
lodged  at  Dorchester,  I received  orders  to  send  a re-en- 
forcement immediately  to  that  place. 

« N<mm b*T  10,  ms. 

44  To  Captain  Francis  Marion  : 

41  You  are  to  proceed  with  all  expedition,  with  yours 
and  Captain  Hager’s  companies,  to  Dorchester  to  re-en- 
force  the  troops  there,  and  to  take  special  care  In  guard- 
ing and  defending  the  cannon,  gunpowder,  and  public 
records  at  that  place.  You  are  to  take  command  of 
the  whole  of  the  forces  there  until  further  orders.  You 
are  to  apply  to  the  committee  at  Dorchester  for  a suf- 
ficient number  of  negroes  in  the  public  service  to  re- 
move the  cannon  lying  near  the  water-side  to  a spot 
more  safe  near  the  fort. 

(Signed)  44  William  Moultrie." 

Later,  in  1779,  General  Moultrie  wrote  to 
General  Lincoln  as  follows : 

41 1 have  halted  troops  at  Dorchester,  where  I intend 
to  form  my  camp  ready  to  support  you. 

“William  Moultrie." 

In  May,  1780,  Charleston  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  the  next  year,  after  the  flight  of 
Cornwallis  into  Virginia,  Marion  and  Sumter 
kept  the  enemy  in  check  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston  by  harassing  their  outposts,  one 
of  which  was  this  old  fort  at  Dorchester.  On 
one  occasion  General  Wade  Hampton,  com- 
manding some  troops  under  them,  charged 
down  the  Dorchester  road  with  a small  body 
of  dragoons  to  the  very  walls  of  Charleston, 
while  his  associate,  Colonel  Lee,  captured 
a heavily  loaded  wagon  train  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  rode  through  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, drove  the  British  garrison  out  of 


the  fort,  and  then  away 
like  a meteor,  rejoining 
Hampton  at  the  designated 
point,  when  the  two  bold 
raiders  and  their  small 
bands  went  back  in  tri- 
umph with  their  spoil  to 
the  main  body  of  the 
array.  Another  time  Gen- 
eral Greene  approached 
Dorchester  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  and  two  hun- 
dred foot,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise the  fort ; but  the  ene- 
my, having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  movement, 
were  prepared,  and  waited 
all  night  for  the  attack. 
In  the  morning  they  sent 
out  fifty  scouts,  but  Wade 
Hampton  and  his  dragoons 
met  them,  and  drove  them 
helter-skelter  back  to  the 
fort,  from  whose  sally-port 
there  presently  issued  forth 
a body  of  cavalry  to  pur- 
sue the  dragoons,  who  were 
riding  back  to  camp.  But 
Hampton  turned  and  charged  down  to  the 
walls  of  the  fort  again,  driving  them  before 
him,  and  so  alarming  the  garrison  that, 
thinking  Greene's  whole  army  was  upon 
them,  they  destroyed  their  stores,  threw 
their  cannon  into  the  river,  and  abandoned 
the  post  by  night,  retreating  within  the  for- 
tifications of  Charleston.  General  Greene 
could  not  pursue  them,  as  his  whole  force 
was  less  than  half  their  number.  There  was 
a surprise  of  another  kind  at  this  old  Dor- 
chester fort,  which  illustrates  also  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  depth  and  strong  current 
of  the  apparently  b armless  little  Ashley.  An 
American  sentinel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  seeing  a red  coat  through  the  trees  on 
the  opposite  bank, gave  the  alarm:  “The  en- 
emy ! the  enemy !"  Immediately  all  was  com- 
motion, a force  was  ordered  to  cross  the  riv- 
er and  examine  the  ground.  A captain  in 
charge,  who  knew  something  of  the  current, 
sent  after  boats ; but  at  this  moment  up  gal- 
loped Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  and  hear- 
ing the  cause  of  the  delay,  plunged  into  the 
river,  waving  his  sword,  and  crying  out,  “ Ye 
who  are  brave  men,  follow  me !"  It  is  said 
that  the  captain,  who  was  also  a brave  sol- 
dier, immediately  followed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  men,  indignant  at  the  imputation ; 
but  his  fears  were  verified,  for  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  after  a se- 
vere struggle,  that  horses  and  riders  reach- 
ed the  opposite  bank,  where,  in  their  ex- 
hausted condition,  they  would  infallibly 
have  been  captured  if  there  had  been  any 
thing  to  take  them  save  one  old  red  soldier’s 
coat  accidentally  left  hanging  in  a tree. 

The  guns  of  this  old  fort  once  com- 
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mtmded  the  entire 
length  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Dor- 
chester, and  the 
church,  whose  ru- 
ined tower  alone  re- 
mains, stood  at  the 
forest  end  of  the 
other,  the  two  av- 
enues crossing  at 
right  angles.  In 
1717  the  town  con- 
tained eighteen 
hundred  inhabit- 
ants. and  in  1723 
it  had  a market, 
semi-annual  fairs, 
and  a free  school. 
Now  there  is  noth- 
ing left,  not  a trace 
of  man’s  hahita- 
tion  ; one  or  two  re- 
cently plowed  fields 
and  a second  growth 
of  wild  forest  cover 
the  spot.  The  lit- 
tle lost  town  has  its 
Iu  lfXk>  there 


story 

came  from  Do  re  lies-  ^ 

ter.  Massachusetts, 

^ ..  , TWJt  ou» 

to  Carolina  a col- 
ony of  Congregationalisis,  accompanied  by 
their  pastor;  they  selected  a site  on  the 
Ashley  River,  and  established  themselves 
there,  u to  encourage/*  they  said,  **  the  pro- 
motion  of  religion  on  the  Southern  planta- 
tions.** They  called  their  village  Dorches- 
ter, after  their  Massachusetts  home,  aud  also 
after  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  England, 
whence  some  of  them  had  originally  cunt- 
grated  ; and,  with  the  industry  and  thrift  of 
their  race,  they  speedily  built  up  a settle- 
ment of  importance,  and  established  a thriv- 
ing trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 
Their  old  church,  built  in  1690,  the  year  of 
their  arrival,  and  rebuilt  in  1794,  still  stands, 
in  thick  woods,  with  scarcely  a track  lead- 
ing to  its  door.  It  was  an  Independent 
Congregational  church,  and  is  called  in  the 
neighborhood  the  Old  White.  It  celebrated 
its  one-huudred-and-ftftieth  anniversary  in 
1*40;  but  no  services  have  been  held  there 
for  many  years  save  those  of  the  wind,  the 
rain,  and  the  birds. 

Long  before  the  days  when  incorrect  spell- 
ing hail  grown  into  a fine  art  a humorist 
dwelt  at  Dorchester,  who  seems  to  have 
surpassed  our  later  wits  by  his  native  tal- 
ent* in  that  line.  Witness  the  following 
letter,  which,  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
grains,  he  probably  never  considered  funny 
at  all.  It  is  addressed  to  a member  of  the 
committee  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Old  White: 

u4pril  14/A,  im. 

J*  Sia,— Eye  sm  In  formed  tkat  you  ar  wanting  aMck- 


It  is  not  every  workman  who  will  ba 
his  Might”  toward  rebuilding  a meeting- 
house, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
this  man  secured  the  job. 

In  1752  the  little  colony  of  Congregation- 
alists  on  the  Ashley  removed  in  a body  to 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,  where  they  set- 
tled, and  built  Dorchester  number  four, 
about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Snnburv, 
from  w hose  fort  in  the  times  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Colonel  M'Intosh  sent  out  the  gallant 
reply  to  the  British  commander,  “Come  and 
take  it  I”  The  trustees  of  Georgia  were  glad 
to  get  the  thrifty  Massachusetts  settlers, 
who  left  the  Ashley  because  they  could  not 
obtain  there  sufficient  land  for  their  pur- 
poses ; but  they  could  not  take  tlieir  old 
church,  which,  surrounded  by  graves,  now 
stands  atone  in  the  forest,  still  showing, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  the  roof  and  in 
every  sturdy  squared  timber,  its  plain  Puri- 
tan origin. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Old  White, 
stands  the  ruined  Gothic  tower,  all  that  re- 
mains of  St.  George's  Church,  Dorchester. 
The  lords  proprietors  had  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  as  to  the  religion  of  tlieir 
new  colony,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  hopes 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  which  had 
given  them  their  liberal  charter.  So  far, 
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m trrrrrrnf.riT.  Services  were  held  here,  with 
some  periods  of  discontinu- 
;imc,  for  more  than  one  bun- 
' $h£  dred  years,  the  walls  having 
tHBbti,  several  times  repaired 
■H,  during  the  century,  the  last 
JUnkSP^  time  in  by  Mr.  Henry 

: Middleton,  then  United  States 

minister  to  Russia.  Soon  aft- 
or  this  date  Dorchester  de- 
‘dined  rapidly ; it  was  disco v- 
>&8  ered  that  the  river- bottom 
rice  lands  were  more  produc- 
**ve  than  the  in  laud-swamp 
rice  lands  of  this  neighbor- 
ly*: hood,  and  gradually  tbe  plan- 

HKfiHHgB'  tot  ions  were  neglected,  irriga- 
*PsXJli§i  tion,  which  had  been  carried 
iWimm  fm  extensively,  was  aban- 

' SSffijsM-  doned,  and  tbe  country  grew 
unhealthy.  There  is  now 
nothing  left  of  Dorchester 
save  the  old  fort  and  tower, 
l he  church  itself  having  been 
polled  down  by  Vandal  hands 
for  the  sake  of  the  bricks — a 
sake  w hich  has  destroyed  more 
than  one  beautiful  ruin  near 
Charleston,  and  which  makes 
f one  long  to  send  down  several 
ship-loads  of  new  bricks,  if 
only  the  thoughtless  hands 
^ ^ijgjpr'y  would  spare  the  relics  of  au* 
ti<)iiity  which  our  New  World 
-JN1  cau  no*  to  lose.  Dnr- 

**ig  period,  when  old  St, 
f George's  still  stood,  although 

eCK  deserted,  it  was  discovered 

that  a black  boy  who  tended 

sheep  in  the  neighborhood 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving 
his  flock  into  the  church  during  rain-storms, 
and  the  scene  w as  put  into  verse  aa  follows : 

44  When  all  the  consecrated  proand, 

Nave,  chancel,  choir,  and  al*I*% 

Thronged  by  a bleating  flock  was  found. 
Quite  crowded  wa»  the  pile; 

A stout  black  bay,  with  cord  and  crook, 
Within  the  pulpit'*  chair 
Kept  watch  with  very  sleepy  look 
Upon  hi*  fleecy  care.” 

In  the  overgrown  church-yard  of  St. 
George’s  are  a number  of  old  tombs,  among 
them  one  covered  with  a horizontal  slab 
upon  which  erm  he  distinctly  traced  the 
marks  of  chopping-knives,  the  British  sol- 
diers having  used  the  stone  as  a meat-chop- 
ping board  while  they  were  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  fair  dames  of  Revolutionary  times 
stand  out  on  the  pages  of  the  old  chroni- 
cles, the  very  words  that  describe  them 
seeming  as  stately  us  their  manners  and  as 
rich  as  their  brocades.  One  of  these  chron- 
icles describes  Mistress  Waring,  of  Tranquil 
Hall,  Dorchester,  setting  forth  on  Sunday 
morning  to  attend  service  at  old  8t.  George’s. 
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hut  one  teacher  had  gone  ont  among  the 
red  men,  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  he 
wits  highly  successful,  much  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  many  who  came  after ' a French 
dancing- master  took  his  courage  in  his 
hands  uml  went  boldly  ont  into  the  woods, 
where  he  taught  the  young  braves  to  dance 
politely*  and  to  play  upon  the  flute.  His 
classes  were  held  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Sautee,  and  it  is  said  that  he  retired  at  last 
with  a handsome  fortune,  derived  from  the 
willing  fees  of  his  eager  pupils.  In  1707, 
however,  the  lords  proprietors  awoke,  di- 
rected the  province  to  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  established  religious  worship  ac- 
cording to  tbe  forms  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland; that  is,  they  endeavored  to  do  this, 
and  for  that  purpose  ordered  churches  to  l>e 
erected,  among  them  this  of  St.  George's, 
Dorchester.  The  church  was  built  of  brick, 
seventy  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  in 
shape  cruciform, with  Gothic  windows;  and 
the  tower,  which  once  held 44  a ring  of  bella,” 
show's  how  beautiful,  complete,  and  church- 
like the  little  sanctuary  must  have  been. 
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It  may  here  be  remarked,  by-the-way,  that 
the  title  “ Mrs.”  ia  to  this  day  in  the  South 
ceremoniously  pronounced  “ Mistress”  al- 
ways. The  two  dames,  Mistress  Waring 
and  her  sister,  went  together  in  a broad 
chaise,  the  gentlemen  riding  ahead  on  horse- 
back, their  swords  by  their  sides ; the  dames 
wore  musk-melon  hats,  and  had  large  bou- 
qnets  pinned  on  their  stomachers,  the  cur- 
tain of  the  chaise  being  carefully  fastened 
across  to  keep  the  dust  and  damp  from 
their  flowered  satin  gowns.  Thus  arrayed, 
when  St.  George’s  “ ring  of  bells”  sounded, 
forth  they  sallied  from  Tranquil  Hall  to  at- 
tend the  Sunday  service. 

Within  the  past  year  the  picturesque  ruin 
of  Newington,  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dorchester,  has  been  torn  down  for  the  sake 
of  the  bricks.  Newington  was  owned  by  the 
Blake  family,  descendants  of  Admiral  Blake, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  engagements 
on  the  Mediterranean  in  1654,  and  died  on 
board  ship  as  his  fleet  was  entering  Plym- 
outh Harbor,  homeward-bound,  in  1657. 
Cromwell  had  his  body  interred  with  high 
honors  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  after  the 
Restoration  it  was  removed  by  the  royalists, 
which  so  angered  his  children  that  they  sold 
their  estate  and  removed  to  this  country. 
Newington  is  mentioned  by  a daughter  of 
Lady  Blake  in  her  will,  dated  1749,  as  “My 
Dorchester  Plantation,  with  all  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  thereon,”  the  place 
having  then  been  occupied  about  fifty 
years.  The  house  was  a large  brick  man- 
sion ; on  the  broad  steps,  which  alone  re- 
main, grow  old  trees,  and  one  can  trace,  in 
the  thick  forest  beyond,  the  avenue  of  live- 
oaks  that  once  swept  up  to  the  door ; the 
remains  of  the  terraces  and  fish  ponds  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  was  here  in  this  for- 
est that  we  found  supple-jacks  (Bercht- 
mia  volMlis)  of  extraordinary  size,  twining 
around  each  other,  and  every  thing  else  they 
could  reach,  as  tenaciously  and  closely  as 
the  strands  of  a new  rope  upon  each  other; 
up  they  went,  from  the  ground  to  the  .tops 
of  the  tallest  trees,  like  coils  of  serpents, 
coming  down  again  like  Japanese  acrobats, 
hdnd  over  hand,  the  original  Jacks  of  the 
bean-stalk. 

At  Dorchester  we  are  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Ashley.  Crossing  to  the  eastward, 
we  find  Goose  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Coop- 
er, for  these  two  Charleston  rivers,  in  all 
their  course,  are  not  far  apart.  Goose  Creek, 
seventeen  miles  from  Charleston,  is  a classic 
region,  in  spite  of  its  name.  It  was  once 
the  most  wealthy  and  most  thickly  settled 
neighborhood  in  the  province,  and  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  distinguished  families, 
who  owned  plantations  also  in  other  locali- 
ties, but  chose  this  for  their  home.  The  lit- 
tle stream  which  flows  through  the  lovely 
land  curves  as  a goose’s  neck  curves — at 
least  so  they  said — and  they  seem  to  have 
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been  well  contented  with  the  name,  for 
they  gave  it  not  only  to  the  river,  but  to 
the  church,  the  parish,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, the  “ they”  meaning  the  old  resi- 
dents, men  of  importance  in  Carolina.  Old 
Goose  Creek  church  (St.  James’s)  is  consid- 
ered by  many  persons  the  most  interesting 
relic  of  colonial  times  in  the  South.  It  was 
built  in  1711,  and  has  not,  like  the  other 
old  churches  we  have  described,  been  re- 
built ; the  walls  and  interior  are  just  as  the 
original  designer  left  them.  It  is  a deco- 
rous little  woodland  temple,  situated  now  in 
the  heart  of  a forest,  a narrow  overgrown 
track  alone  leading  to  the  door  where  twelve 
four-horse  coaches  used  to  roll  up  every 
Sunday  morning,  filled  with  stately  dames, 
their  attendant  cavaliers  coming  on  horse- 
back. It  stands  in  a church-yard  which  is 
fortified  by  a wall  and  ditch,  not  to  keep 
out  man,  but  the  wild  beasts  that  prowled 
by  night ; the  gray  old  tombs,  with  their 
lichen-covered  inscriptions,  sadly  need  an 
Old  Mortality  to  decipher  their  forgotten 
stories  of  the  past.  St.  James’s  is  built  of 
brick,  cherub-heads  adorn  the  windows,  and 
the  high  pulpit,  marble  tablets  of  the  Com- 
mandments, Creed,  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  are 
surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  of  Great. 
Britain,  tinted  and  in  relief — a decoration 
which  preserved  the  little  temple  from  des- 
ecration and  destruction  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  ’The  altar  and  the  rails  of 
the  chancel  are  gone,  but  on  the  walls  hang 
some  highly  colored  and  fantastic  memorial 
tablets,  one  of  them  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

Under  this  lyes  the  late  Col.  John  Gibbes, 
who  deceased  on  the  7th  of  August,  1711. 

Aged  40. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  of  stone,  seven- 
teen mahogany  pews  fill  it,  and  there  is  a 
gallery  acrohs  one  end.  In  front  of  the  pul- 
pit, set  in  the  floor,  is  a tablet  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Rev.  Francis  Le  Jau,  D.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  was  the  first 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  died  in  1717. 

The  name  Gibbes,  found  on  the  most  fan-  • 
tastic  of  the  tablets  in  Goose  Creek  church, 
belongs  to  an  old  and  well-known  Cavalier 
family  of  Kent,  England,  who  removed  to 
Barbadoes  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  im- 
prisonment, and  thence  came  to  Carolina. 
The  name  appears  on  the  old  paper  money, 
among  the  governors  of  the  province,  and 
in  the  company  of  patriots  who  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  At  a later  date 
one  of  this  family  was  noted  for  his  wit, 
and  many  of  his  odd  sayings  and  doings 
have  come  down  to  this  day,  among  them 
the  following:  “After  the  Revolution  Mr 
Gibbes  found  himself,  like  most  others,  in 
narrow  circumstances,  and  cpened  a count- 
ing-house as  broker  and  auctioneer.  A gang 
of  negroes  was  sent  to  him  for  sale,  and 
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: Pravcr-book,  the  sentence;  it)  the  ithmy. 

; “'nm  if  may  please  Thee-  fo  bless  and 
j preserve  ii)H  Moat  GTiichuia  Majesty,  unr 

;,\u  lord.  K ] i|v/»\'i<!  (if 

! tta  proper  response;  **  We  t»e£eech  Tln*i*  to 
j he&T  Usygood  Lord/-  there  vvas  a piidound 
i *vh*nee.  Thom  .one ,vcfi;wf  of 

“ Hoitest  Ralphs  grimed  ouL  "Good  Lord* 

: d«diV**r  u*!” 

/‘Honest  Ralph/’  a name  called  “Rnfe” 
in  Carolina,  was  a member  of  the  Izard  fam- 
ily, who  resided  at  the  “ Elina,”  an  old  plan- 
tation in  Goose  Creek  Parish,  He  obtained 
his  title  from  Landgrave  Smith,  the  influ- 
ential Dissenter,  w ho  angrily  writes  it  in  a 
letter  to  England,  dated  June  It,  1703,  the 
subject  being  some  obnoxious  legislation 
which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  make  all 
tin*  members  of  the  Assembly  conform  to 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  the  first  Rate,  how- 
ever, who  groaned  out  the  reply  ; more  prob- 
ably it  was  a descendant — the  Rate  whose 
marble  tablet  now  adorns  the  walls  of  Goose 
Creek  church,  and  whose  quaint  old  hatch- 
ment, said  to  be  the  only  hatchment,  in  this 
country,  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  This  batch- 
ment  was  borne  before  the  body  into  the 
church  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  and  re- 
mained there,  hanging  upon  the  Avail,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  custom,  after  the 
body  was  committed  to  the  ground.  The 
Izurds.  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  of 
colonial  times,  came  to  Carolina  in  1094. 
The  Rnfe  of  Revolutionary  fame  was  dele- 


ft bout  the  same  time  an  English  trader  call- 
ed with,  an  invoice  of  wigs  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  selling  them.  He 
had  been  deceived  by  some  wag  in  England, 
who  had  told  him  that  wigs  (Whigs)  were 
all  the  rage  now  in  America.  Mr.  Gibbes, 
however,  promptly  undertook  to  dispose  of 
the  wigs,  and  immediately  advertised  to 
sell  the  negroes  on  a certain  day,  * each  ha  v- 
ing on  a new  and  fashionable  wig/  Accord- 
ingly on  the  day  of  sale  a great  company 
assembled,  and  the  negroes  were  put  upon 
the  stand,  each  with  a powdered  wig  over 
Ills  black  wool,  the  wigs  to  lx*  paid  for  at  a 
guinea  each,  let  the  negroes  sell  for  what 
they  would.  The  novelty  and  humor  of  the 
idea  aroused  the  audience,  the  bids  were 
lively,  and  the  negroes,  with  their  powder- 
ed head-gear  of  long  queues  and  great  rolls 
of  curls,  were  all  w ell  sold.” 

It  was  at  Goose  Creek  church  that  the 
rector,  alter  the  capture  of  Charleston  by 
the  Jlritbli  and  the  extension  of  their  lines 
through  the  neighborhood,  read  one  Sunday 
morning,  in  conformity  with  the  English 
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gat*?  toCongyescAn 
>i%+ apoii  tilt* 
ftraCkHOU  of  tb* 
gov- 
ernment ^erven  ns 
SeitAtorfrUtti  Sbuth 
Carolina  for  six 
T^&rjs.  His  wife, 

TiAHl  WAS 
the  teaptiCnl  Alias 
Alt ee  lie  U un*v* , 
of  Wc^ehfsTvT 
Omqfy*  XbwTiifJ*. 
t'tew-  is  hi  tlu»  fold  .,j-' 

SlAnfgiuill  man*  ^ ^ 
sign  m Cfearte^fon  T ^ 

*.  large  juuiitfiYg. 
by  CojJlejv  mpre- 
koivimV  Mr.  ued  > 

Mr*.  Ralph  feWri,  §9 
ltbvsbfe  ^Cuted  af  >f$ 
a table/ th*  lady  ^ 

Wfdriig  A sketch  ;>>i 
*b?s  bass  jusfc  rA»dt\ 

Thi*  foCwWrfc  w aft 
ejncrttetf  ip  K*|IU*j 
m )?*$.  a ud  t*  f>iu-  .?■ 

-m>*  &t\h* 
l**$t  ’of 

wbrk*.  Hr-  laurd  .•  fh 
td  pav/aie 

tW«iWhA  dollars  £;*$;/  , _ >>t,w 

iWr  it;  bn  flowing  to  the  owl m mwsm£ii to  af 
tht!*  Re  f CilQtdf?v  &U  , Uti ubk  to  cditfjd  y 

witft  the  wmn of >Jtt$  »graeibeut:.  and  »tkf 

Him  fuimllftg  vc^s  finish^  iT  vnw  riiii^il  $p 
Uhd  put  away  ?ii  Copley -ft  g^rrtt-  hi  London, 
where  it  remained  until  1*<25  (fifty  ywrs)r 
W hen  it  wo*  paid  for  dad  brought  to  Aim.*r- 
ica  V»y  Mr  hanlft  grandson,  the  tut*  Mr* 
Charley  Mkoignul  t>  af  Ch>r1e#foW  There  is 
«tl«r»'  a hmuMot  pwma.it  •.<#  taard, 

wl?feh;'id:^ry 

V^i^i  L^nyme  rerl«ited  this  country 
in  IS24,  Henry  I^arrl,  E*<p?  then  muding  at 
the  Elmav  )milt  j^|»i*ciatly  for  fetf?  feoeptkiri 
n galled  u Lafayette  Hall/’  a^tUghWl 

to  tins  imiifj  body  of  the  fit &|iart' 
ijj*M»r  which  stdl  beatu  the tmifo.%  Lnftiv- 
vl«»i i Was  the  ucra^toti  f*f  grv^t tfeaxifri* 
ti<#  ixi  Bohth  Carolina ; it  <vua  on  her  shore* 
that  lie  dm  Ihmloti,  niriirly  t> fry  years  i»t>- 

A>rt4' 'Wliftfi  to  cdnie  on  hi«  gciieroae  errand 
to  dHmt  the  mi  niggling  colon  ints  : it  wa*  by 
a HOntfi  ^Tari>tihB  j^ritlmiiin,  AJ^jor  Huger, 
that  Re  >vu*  recctTcii  there  a-ud  sent  by  oil*- 
riago  to  Oiu»ri<^ton,  tv  hero  arrangement** 
w ❖xe  made  for  im  jofurn ey  tifiitb  u arch  1 1 
WiUi  ttth  AbijoV  Hnger'is  sun  vyb<»  afterward 
rrfcat»e!l  hrm  lVtmi  t he  prison  at.  OliUiitz,  and 
when  Lnf^yptt^  ieViaiied  CiirtiU)ii  t ho  two 
had  the  pleasure  of  >t  long  ioterviow. 

LurA  William  C^atnpbeil,  bn.4her  Of  the 
Puke  nf  Argyll,  the  last  uf  the  royal  gov- 
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of  ibe  C-  itanpbe  ils,  a HritUh  ofilrer,  cal  hoi  by 

bir  vonii^b^li^-  AtvI^v,-1 
.bjf  ■ £ tie;*  ii&f#iH&:  fif'M*  tcni}»cr.  ninde  a gaat 
^cnaAtfon  at  ^oo^A-r*svk  during  the 

sU»w  Wbpw  fim  PrlUftb  vair<4  bt;i*op>u>a 
Chaxlestoii..  1U>  drov^  up  oxu?  .morion** 
the  dwu  of  uall«d<.  b»  tlie 

rectbiy  wbb  happened  b>  Ibs  yvitltun,  fc*Cinuc 
out,  worthy  Str/‘  The  rhetor  «pi>etmd  at 
the  door,  and  *aw  the  .nu.ljrlttW,  Who  liud  by 
his  Aide  a yonug  1ml  y,  well  knhwri  anvj  brair- 


gywxl  family  and  '*  Murfy 

«aniediutelyiM  said  Marl  ATChy.  IhM  l he 
gwetd  rector  ht^itafed.  ^1>UI  tbo  tadyV* 
friiiicfe  give  eminent  ?”  “That  mokes  no 
dlfr^face/1  Hrtld  Mad  Ardhy ; and  drawing 
imi  Jaia  pistols,  Re  wore  that  the  reeUfr 
Abauld  marry  them  Instantly,  or  lose  his  life 
OH  the  spot.  Tlw*  poor  III  mist  or,  kie’»a  iug 
vveli  tie  violence  of  bis  temper,  went  through 
the  service  then  bud  thei*,  and  t he  Hvnob 
Uiinle  our,  drove  away , The  >opag  Uuly 
bud  lit*  idea,  it  soetii^  *>f  niarrihig  Mad 
Arehy,  but  was  Tja'TMF  They 

\vt Tit  to  England,  but  '*&?$  Pfluor 

does  not  say  Uiatj  T hey  Averc  nniufixto  to- 
gf5ttorH^'bjiijt4?  of  thu  ^bttuhary  wooing  end 
wHlding. 

I n 4ld  ^4>«e  ;C^lc  chbj4*h-3^  hi  |l^  tt is  ny 
of  flat  descendants  ht  Thouioft 

Bmitb.  This  g^h'tleiuU»s'  ebe  of  L« ><•)•« 
Oandiiiia  Mid»iljtt>  was :.  bwW  tn  Idfe,  iw.  the 

ei ty  of  Rx^leTj,  Tie ymjshi^ev  bingbxnd , c n(\ 
came  to  this  conittry  in  Ho  l with  bis  lovely 


ricunr^  uf  the  piW^ thiWy  giUrried  Miss  Sitraj* 
fzurit,  n menximf  nf  this  family , Another 
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ironoas,  whose  por-  fifty~&evon  i n 'New  VUtirfK&Xtnsu.  life  tygtf 
i '■;##*  beautiful  that  tmarn-iiuiiso,  at  Che  mmtt  of  East  Bay  3ud 
eivnd  tarried  am  ay  Longitude  Lane,  now.  at  the  ^vwut  writ- 
ig  the  Bend  ufck'ti ; tug,  -being  torn  down  at  lust,  was  &tt  rle- 
unga  cm  the  walfe  gant  maifevon  m its  flay,  with  Mali**  mt i 
*n.  Teamans  flail,  c-mling#*  stufeoed  ui  ferga  jiauefe.  He  ni~ 
lamtgrave  riant*  a aided,  however,  moat  of  the  year  nt  Gootie 
on;  from  lit mwe rn  Creel,  where  he  built  iw  his  Hark  fiber 
died  “ the  Dearon/*  plantation  Che  first  b nek  ,h  paisa  in  Caroliua. 
fe  of  Johu  Atfem#,  Brill  standing.  He  afterward  removed  to 
fhx'&iihmt  of  the  Teamans  Haft,  a manai^  hulit  hy  Sir  J ohn 

ptw  fi>« ■ •^aat:  date  • is 

• ; ••'  'i.  * ''••m.  vM  iwumv  wlifel* Ifea  re*- 

k»  < uiottna  Thorn-  t&aimnt  in  rhe  po^.^^pi  tvf  tlUe  laiu!gra\e?K 
A*  smith  rereived  <h  . ndanb  <»v or  was-  surreiindM  'by 

1*4*  forty-one  and  m with-vvwk,  a'tte!  had  tii  its 

walla  aa  a defense 

"A*"  v.,'-  against,  the  tw~ 

. * dium?;  in  the 

ijjil  th»  arehc*The 

‘vV.^s3A  .;*-4Cv-U  ’ tfiieat  chain  bkr  was; 

hung  with  Gobeiia 
tapestry,  the  tbior* 
tts^l  feted,  and  tfm 
apurtrunn  t*  ad  ora  ed 
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with  statue*.  There  id  in  tbU 
c»M  mansion  a secret  chamber..-, 
a oxgall  between  t'*%  ; 

wall*,  with  a eliding  . ;: 

leading  i rttn  *fc  wa*-' 
as  a for  vi»r 

blea  its  time*  of  &&ag*rt 
during  Revolution  t|fe 

family  silver  ww  a&fely  afe 
creted  there.  The  little  chim* 
her  held  a living  oeeit^^t' 
unen,  a boy  named  Patxlf  K 
secreted  himself  there 
three  weeks,  only  editiiug 
Hi  night,  the  mistress  of  li& 
household  supposing, 
while/ that  h&  had  been 
rie«l  off  by  The  lit- 

tle hidlng-piac*,  which 
known  m Paui?s  Hole,  wa* 
called  Wrvice  agam  dur- 

ing the  late  war.  When  tt 
Ij  concealed  the  family 
aides  while  a p&rty  of  soldier* 
rans^ke^  the  boo***  in  won 
from  fcv  cellar. 

Old  Ye*ni*ns  ffoll  hue 
it*  gho*i  stbryv  m 
old  and  digmlicd  a 
mansion  ahoald  have, 
of  course.  A hirely 
ancestral  old  lady, 
dresated  in  black  silk, 
and  with  a white 
fuiudiu  handkerchief  pinm'd 
aerom  her  breast,  ar«wfe  fty/c* 
her  grave,  and  appeared  k$«  & 
fore  % go ve-mew**  who  ^ | 

her  iwm  ai  Yemimisa  H&U 
reading  a novel  tm  tho  &aV 
bat  h -day  . Probably  the  an- 
cestral oM  lady  coiteiibjrm  the  education 
of  bv.r  granddaughter  endangered  Tile 
mean*  sW  used  were  eG&caeiousy  for  wo  are 
&&mi%d  that  the  gov^nw*  irmnediately  he- 
co me  piottA,  The  atory  relatcs  with  eaire 
that,  the  'mvsX  w»*  railed  .'^y. 

There  hr  a ia  kuo wiiJg  JtiBt  what  it 

was.  V .. '/ ;.VV'- #/%  t <:  / 

1«  l«tt  TboTtifiw  Smith  wsb  a lend/ 
grave,  otvitt  ik* 

meob  \ TtotattA  Spiiih;  g of 

merit,  very  serviceable  by  hla  great  pru- 
dence and  industry,"  woo  eonaiitated  a 
landgrave  of,  C^roUnay  ibgethoy  with  lour 
btsrtttiio*  of  twelve  thousand  each,  the 
ftoiil  titte  and  the  four  harobie*  to'il^aeeml 
forever  to  hie  legal  hem*.  Three.  jwats  later 
be  woo  appointed  to  the  WghrM  oiBce  m the 
gift  of  th#  lords  ptoicrieiiw*,  that  of  Gov- 
erne r of  the  pi»vino%««  H&  was.  at  that  time 
a man  highly  eabeenwid  by  «H,  pow&e8«ng 
cbmr4  strong  judgment  and  energy  exf  char- 
acter, and  Twnaoved  ab<m*  all  potty  ambi- 
ti«tM  by  bis  position  and  wealth,  Bat,  ae 
often  happen*  in  such  caae^  the  duties  of 
Va», 


me* ;.._ 

■ irX^. 


r tmu 

fymujfopK 

iteuim. ijffa 

vzrfrt<r/*fv> 

rvilRfu# 

b^i:u»  *"?_ 

ml* 

if  ^ai<! 

ftw 

H/Zncr/im  Sart^ 

■ fierem 

5nf(i  *urziTi&rnu 

Vj  itentpSmt'm 
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a&ee  galled  him  j he  found  himself  unable, 
in  the  peridexing  and  divesree  f|UarrelB  of 
the  .vtilmiBps,  to  come  out  ft&foittly  for  fh^ 
yigbtv  or  vfh&t  he  at  }et&\ ^ ciuaBitfexed  the 
rsgbt,  and  flimUy  he  frunkly  wrote  to  the 
lords  )?t.v>prietoTs  and  told  fltrm  ibnt  they 
i&l&i  oyee  nm  of  tjioir  own  number 
with  fbH  pi>wcrs  for  emergencies,  but  for 
he  could  not  &ud  yvouM  not  bold 
tie  billet  tongo^  This  M clear-beaded,  stem, 
frtlth-abWlBg  Puritany>  died  aluiost  bunisxlL 
ately  a/ler\Vard,  and  was  buried  on  his  Back 
Ri  ver  fOantatloii  by  the  of  bia  wfft,  the 
l»eautiful  Baroness  R^rUary.  The  *ild  6t>oDr\ 
broken  in  ‘.twain,  still  mark*,  the  grave  * it 
bears  the  following  inaeiiption ; 

Here  Lyct.  f*  forty  of  if?  Right  Honorable 
Thomas  nuitu,  Ei?qair^v 
one  Y*1;  Lindpravc*  of  Carolma, 
who  departed  thin  lift  y*  j6»h  'November,  1694. 
Governor  of  U Province, 
in  y*  ^rh  ytir  of  hw  Age. 

* 

To  Landgrave  Smith  wo  owe.  it  is  said,  the 
law  by  whU^h  ofj^ror*  are  drawn  iU' 

discrinunattdy  a boxf  He  also  p)ante»l 
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w' iV  V-W  •'  r V ' 

uf ).  W- w-amato*. 

wan  called  iliv> A*  link  Engli>dyu:au  ;M  flc^nL 

iug  to  the  law  of  entail,  be  receivtMl  both  the 
title  and  estates.  In  later  years  many  of 
the  family  became  Episcopalians,  through 
the  influence  of  Church-nurtured  wives,  it 
is  said,  and  their  tombs  are 
to  be  seen  in  old  Goose 
Creek  church -yard,  bearing 
the  names  Smith,  Coachman, 
Holmes,  and  Glover.  It  was 
a Glover,  husband  of  the  lady 
whose  old-fashioned  portrait 
w©  give,  who  was  with  Col- 
onel  Hayn©  when  )i©  whs  cap- 
lured  and  carried  to  Charles- 
ton,  there  to  meet  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  a man  who 
wr°te  across  one  of  the  mauy 
petitions  presen  ted  to  him  ask- 
. V!\  mg  that  the  life  of  the  gallant 

iM . 'V  soldier  might  be  spared,  only 
these  tw  o wonts,  “ Major  An- 
KHBL1  zMM  dr£.’f  It  is  said  that  Hayne 
had  a beautiful  horse,  to  which 
be  was  much  attached,  and 
during  the  pursuit,  coming  to 
mBEsw  a high  fence,  rather  than  risk 
WMSfBu&mf.  the  life  of  the  animal,  he  dis- 
mounted  and  took  down  the 
bars;  this  delay  was  fatal, 
and  a few;  moments  after  he 
■H|  was  taken.  The  same  Mad 
Archy  Campbell,  the  hold 
wooer  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  a gall  tint  fellow 
after  all,  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  party  that  captured 
Hayne.  H©  opeuly  regretted 
2^fTf/  v afterward  that  he  had  not 

shot  his  prisoner  on  the  spot, 
£7-  that  he  might  at  least  have 

died  the  death  of  the  gentle- 
man and  brave  soldier  that 
he  was.  Charles  Glover  es- 


TOMU  or  LANOGHAVK  &MITU. 


the  first  rice  in  Carolina,  now  the  largest} 
rice  ptpdudng  State  in  the  Union.  (And 
here  let  it  be  said  that  the  title  "C&rolipa*’ 
as  applied  to  South  Carolina  alone,  ia  n*ed 
with  no  forgetfulness  of  the  Old  Nort  h Mute, 
but  simply  to  avoid  the  wearying  repetition 
of  the  words  North  ami  South,  it  m time  ; 
that  North  Carolina,  which  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  South  Carolina,  botli  State  ami 
people  having  a strong,  decided,  and  indi- 
vidual character  of  their  own,  should  have 
a name  also  of  its  own  equally  strong,  itidi-  \ 
vidua),  and  decided.)  A vessel  from  Mtuhe  • 
gttSe.or  having  anchored  off  Sullivan’s  Island, 
the  landgrave  went  on  board  to  pay  a visit ; 
to  tb©  captain,  aud  the  conversation  turning 
Upon  rice,  a small  bag  of  the  seed  grain  was 
presented  to  him  ; a port  ion  of  this  b©  plant- 
ed in  bis  city  garden,  now'  the  corner  t>f  East 
Huy  and  Longitude  Lou©*  and  the  remainder 
was  distributed  among  his  friends.  The 
crop  whs  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  from 
t his  small  beginniug  ric©  soon  became  tli© 
principal  food  of  the  colony.  Landgrave 
Smith  left  two  sous;  the  eldest,  landgrave 
the  second,  having  beeu  born  in  England, 
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caped,  a want  tlie  Kiver  iieaf  Dorches- 

ter, and  vrmHCd  sn&Jy  to  UW  Urnit^  at  Gonee 
Creek.  The  family  tire  tiakb 

die  that  i*»re  - 

ri do;  |t)»Bd  '.a  the 

leather,  made  by  w British  dragoon,  which 
told  a mate  Story  <*f  ffae  takirbw*  escape. 

Inglesoie  is  another  of  ih*  residences 

of  Cfook ; the  fetnubj  \v  its  buiR  more 

than  a t>*hf  ti<y  and  a half  ago,  and  bckaiged 
tb ' *he  paArr  family.  During  the  time 
when  the  fidyeh  occupied  Charleston  a 
p&rSy  of  tm&raiuVate  appeared  at  legleside 
and  lm|iae,  firing  through  one 

of  eho  window^,  near  whiob  Histrvm  PiirkinXj 
who  a MhMfeton  by  birth*  eat  with  Ifer 
dewing^  the  bnlfet-hole  w Ut  be  ftecvn  in  the 
vaH  at  the  present  day,  Mr.  Parker  ptir- 1 
sued  the  mon, ‘>«o  of  whom  he  killed  ; ij$?| 
gr^ve  ia  seett  by  the  way-rfuie  now,  He- 
then  sent  wr«rd  of  what  he  buad  done  1afcr| 
the  British  commander  in  Charleston,  re-  j 
cemng  this  pUky  answer:  4i  1 tim,  Sir,  very  ; 

gbriArwl  f;>;.  : u,y/:>  • #l 

Tbo  gen-., 

t leinai  iii  the  M-'  I ugleaidfc ; 

it  beare  the  following  fexcHpluoi  4 
bwv  p«,»iu* 


MLA<k  f;UASLK»  QUiVKL. 


great  pimfbidok  tlb*  shored  Iffy  0/ the  Ea^t, 
Xt'hwiiriaw  lutmm—tk  be/mtiffvt  blosafeu,  r»> 
aamblilig  n raagOoira/wLth  golden  lints  i u* 
side. . This  idy  ia  said  to  have  been  bi  t i n- 
duced into  this  omiiltry  frsiui  E(ifo^  by  a>: 
menibei  of  the  Gadsden  taiinty-  lr  grow* 
wild,, however,  in  Ulotidai  aha  $[# ykmUy 
of  the  rdd  garden  »f  the  French  bounder. 
Andrtf  Mkhauv,  makes  ft  jvrohahle Hint >;fe 
in trodnced  it  wtUovM?  Creek,  Mkhaux :w>dr 

sent  over  to  America  by  the  French  go*> 
erumejit  in  l?bd.  He  t n\ ve! e&  ttx t cn si  y 
through  tik  camiiir }\  hut  resided  A*r  *«onk 
time  at  Goose  Creek,  where  he  laid  *>ut  a 
garden,  and  took  pkaaiKm  in  showing  1% 
rieighfx>re  rare  exotics,  m well  aft  L11  intro- 
dimihg  to  them  the  iuare  curious  plants  of 
their  «>w n country.  It  woe  Mjohaux  who 
brought  the  ilrat  font  camellias  to  America ; 
they  were  planted  by  him  at  MhldUu*:^ 
Place,  on  the  Atfkky  River,  above  Dr.vynru 
Ilnjl,  and  one  of  them  is  wow  tliirty  b^i 
high.  Miebau*  piildi  kited  a history  of  North 
American  oaks,  and  a Jkifcth  Amerioim 
He  died  at  Madagascar  in  1^1 

There  is  no  feature-  of  f hc:v*  t»T*1  . 

around  Cbarloskm  that  nut  with 

greater  beauty  in  KorttuAvn  eyes  tbUfj  lijo 
venerable  Hvcitnes  nf  !iy^  itmf  mice 

Hwepi  from,  the  iu>rdei%  bif  thn  |d^idat?oi!  Up 
to  the  Iront  entrauVc,  Hnuatf  low*  a lof^  di,- 
t4»C^  The  house  i#  g<»uC,  ^rhafKi;  but  the 
miigmdcent  trei^a  regain,  stretching  tlieVr 
giUirt  Uinba  river  the  descrtol  roadway^A 
grmul  approach  to  memonea  of  the  past. 
In  many  tnstances  d»e«e  ny^tm^  chokefd 
with  unflorbrnstu  or  they  <kand  in  a Tavifri 
which  has  grown  ap  aruuml  them  «i  thiinfcJ) 
that  only  by  looking  ftloft  can  yon  tract' 


Vv;V;< <r«^ 

\-  • v.  - 20^4:  Apol  2ft*ih  • -'■•• 

His  Will, 

SOU APX AH  iSfiDDURl'O.N. 

Ia»rtt  fund 

t)ied  ifta^ 

A 0/  |Ke  c»ltj  Con^JA--  thsl  met  froin 

. ; * '■. ; ;;V-  HI*  0 ' v'  '' 

IngUvdite  bs  now  tb«  roaidwrkc  rif  Frufe«ftoi 
iVkoc^  '.ft  a of  Loud- 

gtatve  Sndth.^tuUbfvdkcoTerer  of  the  plius* 
p hjft^ \ikkka  Ohrolinav  Bhiithd  tbo  house 
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of  one  of  the  &*t  *f«re'  m*4e!  t!mr  who  vame  to  thit 

about  pu:  • v ‘:\  vV'':  ')*;  ; 1 v'- ‘ ! *-v;  enuntry  in  iio  $ ; iff  vra*  destroyed  by  fhrv 

*'  0ui  liaod  1*  few,  bint  true  *n<J  tried,  about  fifty  year?)  ago,  but  the  remain*  at 

Oar  leader  Mriii  and  bold;  the  elaborate  garden  are  nt ill  to  be  s£»»n. 

*»  Mfe  .n,7;  “ .t,'e.  1*'***“™  «t 

Out  i^rtriw  u the  good  gTw?i»wood,  family,  made  10  the  sixth  year  of  the  rHujtt 

Onr  tent  tbi»  crprs»-tr« : of  onr  Sov^.reijgn  i.iwly,  Aoue,  l»y  Cmw'  #if 

We  know  <be  forwt  TOmitl  us  G«d,  of  England,  S<M>tL*nd,  and  ImfiiOil 

wtfaSHL  mZ  TiZlj  «*m,  Queon,”  sIkhvs  that  the  Middle*™  ot.tuiu- 

Xte  glade*  «t  teed*  gra*s*  <m!  a grant  of  this  estate  in  from  \y$U, 

K*  safe  Aud  silent  taUmda  | iaxu,  Earl  >f  Craven,  Palatine,  and 

Within  the.  <Ufk  inoraatt Bhvaat.  | lords  proprietors,  *V paying  therefor  yea  tic 
It  is  said  that  Corn  wallia  hu-if.  an  etipochii ! at  the  rate  of  ittie*  penny  an  avre^  IVr 
fear  of  Marion,  and  never  a&t  down  $u  t#xy  j Middletons,  by  birth,  education , and 
strange  house 


, . . ^ t ‘ highly 

Charleston,  but  always  on  a piaa^u  or  unfe  j; families  in  the  South-  They  were  &tiVM%x£' 
a tree,  that  with  his  own 

*yea  wal/J  -wateli  for  ■ .. • 

rite  sxviiV  darting  foe,  ' 

Iwi  i$iosr7lnWoa  , v-iA*  ^ 

WimndttiMrof  genilemen,  ^ . 7,  *7 

wmhing  to  remove  tbft  . 

remains.  U>  the  imadtiftif  . / ; ,’-  : • . ' : ’ ( •".;  ;:  . '•  ‘7  7* ' . . , f+  x ' s ’ 

cvijir’tterv  at  Ch/u'le<&t.«>riv  wrr^ojt--0  ru«  oiaa." 

aud  erect'  a •,*" ! *’  . • ■ ; :’• . ; ; v / / ';  < ' • • ''  ' 7 . 

oyer  f.he>nir  vm&U  tmC  mth  diltgeur  seoreh- 1 and  Episeopaltan^;  'Tw o brother,  Aftliui 
iirg  and  'tpi  uextautty  tliat  he  W m buried  at  and  Edwaj^i,  i^rytie  of  If  on  ry  Middleteu , .Es*f.  <. 
WiwAor,  ibid  rim  sgfot.  of  Twiehenhamv  Middtesox,  KngUmd.  cauu' 

’Hie  Otufcs  baa  been  montiohnc]  as  a Mid-  teCaroIlno  in  1679.  They  w^re  pteuii nautili 
dletoti  )danfcatioii  ; but  tht-  Fmuily  had  an-  Colonial  times,  one  of  thejn  having  hnadcd 

’ f‘arisb,  ealltv]  the  revvduthm  nguinet  the  lords  )ir.o)iriv 
Vfbicih  was  tniii  m$t  with  great  tore  io  1*HV  the  same  one  who  was  after- 
miiguittcence  in  the  obi  Dutch  style  of  g&r-  wturd  royal  Governor;  another  was  tio/m 
detmig,  the  na mo  . now  »ec»i  at  Hampton  her  of  rhe ■•Assembly  in  174&  Speaker  nf  rb< 
C'ourb— li  atyle  brought  over  from  li,^land.  same  ih  17*50,  and  i^terward  Preside n t ol' 
by  IViUiam  Men  Third*  Crow  ficUi,  which  the  Continental  C^n^resa.  Thin  w as  tlie  f* 
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cromtipg  ^opuiAtion,  thb  manufactories,  tfca?,*  mg  :&j$L  This  stratum  about  m.  feat 
haste  mid  lmsTl&>  of  tbs  busy  Xortfo  Up  tite  thick,  itabMdert  tti  clay;  thAyellow  umrl 
east  brooch  of  ih^CVwjH^  though  lay  tysp&utlt  it^fiyo  feet  from  the  surfer 

tee  dwrnct,  southward  on  JbUtfa  island,  arc  The  pbc«phM*?  tuck  nf  Camltua  had  1/e.ou 
«*&y  rich  in  fiMorfc  interest  and  .discovered  ut  test.,  m wiw. 

1c  hbnoml  Carolina  names,  *b*‘h  as  Puiek-  Mnt  after  thm,?imie  arrow-head  & a»t>d 

ney,  Rutledge*  Shiihrtck,  GMa~  a fetono  haleliet  were  ftmod  uxater  ike  root* 

den.:  Grinfbail*  Hey  wutiL  Rifotty : Twiner,  of  an  oafe  which  hhdlwo  cut  dowts  to  make 
Lowttd**,  'VYragg,  and Others.  They  do  not  room  for  the  marling  operation?  ;•  for  they 
brloug  however,  to  cmr  Ashley  and  Cooptu*  were  HtUI  acorchiug  for  fcn$wfbg 

to  tenfej  we^w.|Hh|t^d  om  of  tho  gr-nafor  yickoea?  that  tey  nearer,  The 

*ior*,  ]hrr.^>w^0th|Ag  el»edoe»  bcioiig  ihnw  young  indent  and  fog  'i&*p4*/0  first  snp- 
•n  fitclt  te  iii  H*cdf*o  vvnbderiul,  well  as  v&W  i»os&e(i  theae  to  he  tite  a»mo  as  those 
uaW&  ■to^»nfb<>ajxi|lutt,ihiit  it  may  well  $ttd  found  in  .ladiart  iitourulsyihc  ^rk  cd  the 
oieiuion  -.he  Mr.  abort  gv 


..  vV-.-v,^,,|Pi|..-v,-,.,  ( ,?.  .... -.JIHt-  I ... 

fnXiAemYierv JkJi  , mpn  old  neefetddon  the  j covered  muter  the  auk  and  among  the  nmrl 
MhkrS'  Kivcr,  Proftemoi  l-roncis  S.  Hoimesf  {.  wika*  m jri»*MphAi»  jgfofcr  vrttit  ihm. 

th$  genrt*>titea  nlforuly  mentioned  aa  j they  were  saiintted  that  the  *pexllbeu8  W* 

o-idd itig  at  to  gV$l  dry * lou«o  Creek , foti mi  a > J donged to  the  same  jguologl^  ^g^  fov^kfoti 
nvjm»^r^^thifd.tur  water -worn  nodule  «f  | the-  bones  *gnrt  teeth  of  the  mastodon  aUv~ 
a iR^fwth  the  impreaarmis  jpfotnt,  and  tUiir » oeo roe  belong.,  *n<I  win eli  are 

nr  xmt&  tffrtwcrtno  shell#  (we  use  hte 

tetigus#*  h . Tbzm  - nodules  or  .rocks  were  ; trU-.s>r  mother  tel  of  Aliy,  which  i*  nf  the 
watteered  oyer  the  aorfa^e  of  the  land,  mid  ! fK>st-|»Iiocone  periotl,  the  ju^hist uric  age  of 
in  iW*ttHS  itlrtfics  bail  heiio  galhered  m.to  heaps, ! man.  Human  bones  were  aft^rwArd  femid 
that  they  Hhouhl  not  mt^rfere  with  the  ] in  the  same  tooaliiy ; and  Ur  bft^  been 
enUH-ation  nf  the  ilebk  At  that  rtd<6  Pro- 1 Rbo^vn  that  the  beds  of  the 

ilfdin«ts  was  ii  yonngwrtidenf  of  g^>I*  I hot  only  ou  the  Ashtey^  bttt  in  Svntzefiand, 
egr  And  naleonto)ogyf  b»d  the  bemitifuUy  j Praocoj  ontl  other  Eurnpean  iouutxiesveon 
pn^rvtd .iV«n>i^  of  ^h*dte4; teeth, .and  ! tain  human  bones  associated  with  tho  xr- 

mingled  with  the  roc  kn  filled  with  the  ca*ts  umln«  of  cstinet  aniruate.  As  the  Kuropean 
of  s^eliK  «?oro.la#  arid  coniihiTej,  attracted  im  dteeov^rkd  were  not  triade  until  1864,  ami 
atteo  tihfi,  and  in  h sUorfc  tiiUi?  h»  ourtcfied  1 those  In  feoittb  Ctiiolim  were  known  lti  lftiO,. 
his  .i^Wnet  with  Thousand?  of  S|>eeimermcf  should  be  a wanted  the  honor 

tbe^,d«nug  a.  temi  tii  &x  fem*,  be  ror«-  iof  deter in.i id lig  the  poleontologioal  age  of 
fuUy  ?tiidfed  Aud  laheted  a»  bt^t.  he  coulth  ithe  n08t-jib>eun^  tele. 


^hi>fit  this  tiuu?  the v .^tn-i-t-t*  tor-  : At  the  cb^e  of  thd  tete  war  the  donbont 

-dlittA  pfouXxm  <ytm  directed  to  marl,  which  : dtecovviy  axvoko  U>  fife  again.  Professor 
had  te?fc  .♦iucy^lTilly  used  by  the  ihrmer^  : Holroefi  and  £>i%  N;  A.  Pratt,  u diet  inguteh- 
of  Virginte  ae  a fertilizer.  In  the  eeareii  ed  chemtet  of  tteorgm*  uuittid  their  energies 
for  marl,  whteh  ho.  being  a plan  ter  ; for  the  rioeetoptneUi  of  these  remarkable 

wished  to  ii^e  upon  his  own  laud,  Profe.aflor  beds,  it,  foimd  that  the  marl  n>eks 
Holmes  di^ovyred,  in  December,  18Tb  ? «iai-  con tained  Kf? arty  ^isdy  per  cent,  of  phbs- 
turn  of  the  same  rolled  oodule?  as  thoHCi^f^  jpltkte  of  liuie  ; aud  tjho  two  came  Kortth  to 
voiH'lr  found  on  the  surface  of  the  adjoin-  make  knowu  tjivir  disooTery  to  capitalist^ 
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The  eibark  iii  U W 

lunged  mast  haw>  \w$h  une  feet 

iii  teugtih*  On  ijb*  .whtihvwtiat  with  these 
©harks,  w*tb  ■zttUglotiiib&j  ^u4odi>iis.  htfgfc 
al%fit«er4ike  cmkurcaaf  giafct  size,  &ad 
lizard©  eight-eeii  feet  U*ug,  *>&$  is  gla$  t# 
have  not  lived  ha  %\tow  "qo  th*  banka 
of  the  two  beautiful  rivew,  the  Ahhiey  and 
the  fiooper,  - /-  v.  \ ,V>  J.  • H*  ’*•.  \/:£  ’ - i 


finding' m Philadelphia  two  gctilleftieir  c<f 
means  who,  impressed  iv iih the of  ih^ 
offered  io  vestment*  took  the  matter  hi  hand, 
and  in  ,1607  fammd  the  first  phosphate  mm- 

mg  asaociatkiii. 

FUowphate  rock  is  A mineral  manure,  a 
fertilizer,  WMfe  the  P<sm  w guanos,  im- 
ported  at  large  expense,  contain  alKiuC  twen- 


ty-three per  cent.  vt  phosphate  of  limo  and 
the  Pacific  guanos  ©tenii  eighty- threit  p&T 


hebtu  the  ^bijap^th  Carolina,  here 

in  mir  awp  cnmiiry.  at own  doors,  con- 

- > ':  i a - •-•••  .-T*’  >•  Yi  . .-..-i.  > ^ t . . 


A THOUSAND  YEARS  FBOM  NOW, 

By  PAirL  «I;  lUT>t£ 

l ***  within  my  tr&qsiU  10^ , 

The  twilight  shadtows  a»Dk  and  rr^  1 G 
With  tdowly  Bickering  -mpfkttt*,-  «?&*«#  . '. 

Grotesquely  through  the  d.itsk.  rj?p»isc.  ; v ; 

Tb*«  eiufle  ft  auddexs  tlioqgbi  to  uus 
Which  thrilled  the;  spirit,  floohod  tlie  bjfw-~> 

A dream  of  what  OP.r  world  would  he 
A thousand  years  tsptn  pow! 

If  SdteDc*  on  her  heaveeiwcwa  -starch, 
rto|l|ng  the  .stellar'  pfcwrj*  apart,  . y/r.-E*- 

Or  houT  hv  hour  t4E  win 

The  Becrera  of  KartU’a  Inmost  fttfert, 

If  that  her  Fnttihd  Ape*  ht»r  Paht-.  >; 

To  wbat  hew  marveie  meu  *hfch  how— 

Marvel  of  land  unit  ait  amt 
*•/:  A ttmufeond.  yatti**  from  tipw  j 

It  Empire  keep  *b*lr  wonted  cnnrwv 
And  blind  Repiihlte*  *fh!  »0t  M&y 
To  <<hsdL  ci^t:  of  law»  Which  lead, 

Unerring,  to  VUo  stake’s  decay, 

What  change  v»tst  of  rule  and  realm— 

TU*  tew  uprutmvi,  the  prond  laid  tew— 

May  greet  Hi* unborn  ngea  still  ;V^v. 

A thodaaad  yeare  from  now! 

Ortf  ctMm  tfinf  change  with  mellowed  times 
Of  brigHteiimg  truth  and  love  lucreaaed. 


tixfm  from  forty  to r*ixty  pec  emi  t,  of  pho tk 
phntie  strength.  Ev«fy  %*>n  properly  pre- 
pf&tM \ is  wprfli  iu’iy  doll  ora  in  the  market 
jut  a teiTUii&otv  hM  hean  ipmid 

c^tefidmg  dloug  the  entire  coast  nt  tbc*  State 
anvTtiplhe  beihi  of  the  .ri vere.  Pho^phute© 
hitv^s  heebmp  a ©taple  article  of  comiiurrce. 
Foreign  vbiwela  go  out  eif  Cai^iua  Iwtrbors 


i?ir»j6T'ne*rt?  Bdox— * vnt*Ak  art*. 

daily  loaded  with  the  jeoek M ifo  rough  m%«. 
Six. 'millions  of  doljurs  huw>  ium<  -mveetei! 

works  ou  the 

Ajfefey  Ahd  CpbpeiV  tt  e«timufce<i  thA* 

the  rohfc  ilrdii.dj*  hrmigbt 

iu  nearly  five  OiiUhni©  of  doll  aw.  The  Stol  e 
lights  thus  upon  tec  own  ©oil  an  cxhHhhtleha 
iroasiire,  which  heenwf  to  have  ootU 

a nits  wwly  x*ced<  <J  het  »re  it  lua4k  itself 
koowuV  j^ist  n«  petroleum  was  discovered 
wlfeb  t he  iliatfeuraged  whalpthcii  werp  eobi- 
ffijji  S$m$  ship?*  half  empty,  ileefetiag 

that  the  useful  whales',  wen-  neatly  extinct. 

Fhospbkte  oiliies  am  uesr  the  surface ; 
wiirked  gejaerutly  by  uteaua  of  imig  trench- ; 
m.  Machinery  lias  been  invented  and  ap- 
plied that,  handles  the  rock^  ernshes  and 
wjishea  it,  with  ease'  au<i  rapidity.  Phm- 
pliafe«  ur^  jkdd  in  the  raw  state  and  afeo  ia 
the  fonn  of  soluhfe  ^operplwjephates,  atui  find 
i br/ir  market  tiot,  ciily  at  home,  hut  all  over 
Tb>-  world. 

In  the  mean  time  ifce  rxirimia  worka  are 
©trctHiing ' l-fiekr  long  tueuks  up  the  two  iiv- 
<ra,  aud  the  t^uebka  of  thn  .mlnea  atb  Sn* 
vailing  the  gronnife  of  oui  ot<J  pdnhtAtions, 
At  braytim  Hal]  children  fisa  after  the  via- 

Opi^t -W#m 


And  Borne  'in?w  Advent  flood  tbc  world 
la  Rlory  fowii  tbc  hu anted  EaM.  \ 

W'hilo  stmla  on  nOhlor  heights  of  tiihti 
May  tnork  the  mystic  pathway  grow 
Clearer  b«l  weeu  tbt*4r  sh»nd  »uxd  Lfesveo's 
A thoasami  ycaw  (torn  amt 

Sncb  things  may  be*  bvrt  what  perlorce 
Muat  with  the  epochs  pertf?? 

The  milHon?’  hroathf  th^  nentsd>^*  pomp, 
bur c as  the  wake  of  At  grafs ; 

earth  *o  rtch  lu  lo^lay, 

Th«rij  tor  fh^th  to  Sow- 

Whi>,  \s?ho  *h*iV  emmt  ^ukvcri«>iud  vtoUh 
. Jlk ' ’"r 

Aj?d  wrs  |opr  waits»  whose  flifiK 

(When  mAtchsja  wiUt  Apttb  iuj^  .Bgrb*©) 
Fled  an  rhe  nimleas  wind,  or  wave 
Breaking  its  frail  heart  on  the  shore— 

Vej  0 urn  an  toya  that  Fate  seta  op 
To  smite  or  spare,  1 marvel  how 
Those  aoul8  8lmh  fare,  In  what  etrangn  sphfiye, 
A thuubaud  yean*  from  now  ? 

Too  dim,  too  vague,  for  mortal  ken 
That  far  pkammunal  Future  lie* ; 

But  Uwe  i omi  *atn&  IratU  f rml 
iiwsi  Kindpx<^r  in  yoar  ty/ta  t 

That  may-  rise  anil  may  «ef, 

WTth  lEartiTi’a  iott&fim .piUar©' - bow; 

.But  shite**  esn  r*oW  fotgev. ; 

Atsd  ttjmtgh  wc  know  not 
<>ur  cdfm^ocKv  UiVf;<s  wlmli  hhiwom  >et 
a ffconttoiid  ym*  from  now  f 


itorsi  <o  sell  I'shorks7  teeth, 
terdii  weighed  W#  «ntl . a .^B:are«r, 

aod  iuoasut<id  sis  iuches  iVcrn  lip  to  tip. 


Go  gle 


CAMCATFKj:  IN  THE  UNITED'  HT  ATE'S. 


CARICATURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  woe  tho  first 
) American  vyajicaturiaL  That  pprpen- 


ftlty  oT  |}Js  to  use  pictures  w^feerhe  **-!{'  was  the  custom  iW  iinm,  The 
sired  to  affect  strongly  the  public  mind  diffusion  of  kno th*  imptu- 
wm  a u laheritance  from,  the  period  when  tauce  of  idctoml. 
pniy  a very  small  portion  of  the  pex)pla  mure  datecf.  Frati'kllii^  birth, 
could  read  any  other  than  pictorial  Ife;  «i  some  ilegi'ee  hi*  fedfcbal  to  i|, 

gmige,  Among  the  relies  «f  hi*  race  pee-  Jffely  all  the  aoideut  -^rfe  iUnst^ 
i»  Btofefc  there  i»  an  illustrated'  ted  in  same  wAy^'and  OA^iy-hvery 
handbill  it^aed  hr  his  fenglhdt unute  Ben-  Wilding  appears  to  have  had  its  ^sign.'5 
JainuKt  whom  he  was  uamed;  which  When  Franklin  wa#  * hoy.  in. . Boston  a gilt. 
n<mt  have  fen  a familiar  object  ti>  him : JBSfeJct  would  have  directed  him  where  to  buy 
from  t be  eighth  year  of  hi»  age.  l-hicky  fcis  hooks,  if  he'  had  had  any  money  to  hoy 
Iteojamim  a London  dyer  when  Jarnc*  H.  j them  with.  A gilt  slieaf  probably  notified 
tied  from  Eugfed,  wishing  to  strangthen  ; him.  where  to  get  those  throe  historic  roltn 
the  Wpr«>fe>n  made  by  his  printed  offer  to;  rxith  winch  he  made  bis  entry  into  iVfe 
^dyn  intn  fee^«,T  cloth,  silk,  and  India  coll-  ; delphim  The  figure  of  a mermaid  invited 


co*  placed  nt  the  head  M\  fe  tyiU  a j the  thirsty  wayfarer  to  beer,  and  a n atichui 
wood*cjit  of  ah  East  Indian  qiteen  taking j informed  sailors  where  sea  stores  were  to 
a wadky  afended  by  two  servants,  one  bear-  j bo  hack  The  royal  lion  and  uni  com,  sorted 
?«g  her  train,  and  the  other  holding  over  j in  wood  or  atone*  mar  kfcd  public  eddkts.. 
Tver  an  umbrella.  At  the  door  of  bis-  shop,  j Over  the  door  of  his  fathuris  shop,  where 
too/hvfembes  Street,  near  Leicester  Fie)  da,  I soap  and  candles  were  sold,  he  saw  a Mur? 
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ball,  which  still  exists,  bearing  the  legible 
date  1698.  Why  a blue  ball  f He  was  just 
the  boy  to  ask  the  question.  A lad  who 
could  not  accept  grace  before  meat  without 
wishing  to  know  why  it  were  not  better  to 
say  grace  once  for  all  over  the  barrel  of 
pork,  would  be  likely  to  inquire  what  a blue 
ball  had  in  common  with  soap  and  candles. 
His  excellent  but  not  gifted  sire  probably 
informed  him  that  the  blue  ball  was  a relic 
of  the  time  when  he  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a dyer,  and  that  he  had  continued 
to  use  it  for  his  new  vocation  because  he 
“ had  it  in  the  house.”  Benjamin,  the  gift- 
ed, was  the  boy  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
explanation,  and  to  suggest  devices  more  in 
harmony  with  the  industry  carried  on  with- 
in, so  that  the  very  incongruity  of  his  fa- 
ther’s sign  may  have  quickened  his  sense  of 
pictorial  effect. 

Franklin  lived  long,  figured  in  a great  va- 
riety of  scenes,  accomplished  many  notable 
things,  and  exhibited  versatility  of  talent : 
man  of  business,  inventor,  statesman,  diplo- 
matist, philosopher;  and  in  each  of  these 
characters  he  was  a leader  among  leaders ; 
but  the  ruling  habit  of  his  mind,  his  forte , 
the  talent  that  he  most  loved  to  exercise 
and  most  relished  in  others,  was  humor.  He 
began  as  a humorist  and  he  ended  as  a hu- 
morist. The  first  piece  of  his  ever  printed 
and  the  last  piece  he  ever  wrote  were  both 
satirical : the  first,  the  reckless  satire  of  a 
saucy  apprentice  against  the  magnates  of 
his  town ; the  last,  the  good-tempered  satire 
of  a richly  gifted,  benevolent  soul,  cogni- 
zant of  human  weakness,  but  not  despising 
it,  and  intent  only  upon  opening  the  public 
mind  to  unwelcome  truth — as  a mother 
makes  a child  laugh  before  inserting  the 
medicine  spoon.  So  dominant  was  this  pro- 
pensity in  his  youthful  days  that  if  he  had 
lived  in  a place  where  it  had  been  possible 
to  subsist  by  its  exercise,  there  had  been 
danger  of  his  becoming  a professional  hu- 
morist, merging  all  the  powers  of  his  incom- 
parable intellect  in  that  one  gift. 

Imagine  Boston  in  1722,  when  this  re- 
markable apprentice  began  to  laugh,  and 
to  make  others  laugh,  at  the  oppressive  so- 
lemnities around  him  and  above  him.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  it,  for  it  has  changed 
in  nothing  but  magnitude.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  a population  industrious  and  moral, 
extremely  addicted  to  routine,  habitually 
frugal,  but  capable  of  magnificent  generos- 
ity, bold  in  business  enterprises,  valiant  in 
battle,  but  in  all  the  high  matters  averse  to 
innovation.  Then,  as  now,  the  clergy,  a 
few  important  families,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege composed  the  ruling  influence,  against 
which  it  were  martyrdom  to  contend.  But 
then,  as  now,  there  were  a few  audacious 
spirits  who  rebelled  against  these  united 
powers,  and  carried  their  opposition  very 
far,  sometimes  to  a wild  excess,  and  thus 


kept  this  noblest  of  towns  from  sinking 
into  an  inane  respectability.  The  good, 
frugal,  steady -going,  tax -paying  citizen, 
who  lays  in  his  coal  in  June  and  buys  a 
whole  pig  in  December,  would  subdue  the 
world  to  a vast  monotonous  prosperity, 
crushing,  intolerable,  if  there  were  no  one 
to  keep  him  and  the  public  in  mind  that, 
admirable  as  he  is,  he  does  not  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  When  we 
examine  the  portraits  of  the  noted  men  of 
New  England  of  the  first  century  and  a 
half  after  the  settlement;  we  observe  in 
them  all  a certain  expression  of  acquiescence . 
There  is  no  audacity  in  them.  They  look 
like  men  who  could  come  home  from  fight- 
ing the  French  in  Canada,  or  from  chasing 
the  whale  among  the  icebergs  of  Labrador, 
to  be  scared  by  the  menaces  of  a pontiff 
like  Cotton  Mather.  They  look  like  men 
who  would  take  it  seriously,  and  not  laugh 
at  all,  when  Cotton  Mather  denounced  the 
Franklins,  for  poking  fun  at  him  in  their 
newspaper,  as  guilty  of  wickedness  without 
a parallel.  “ Borne  good  men,”  said  he,  “ are 
afraid  it  may  provoke  Heaven  to  deal  with 
this  place  as  never  any  place  has  yet  been 
dealt  withal.” 

Never  was  a community  in  such  sore  need 
of  caricature  and  burlesque  as  when  James 
Franklin  set  up  in  Boston  4n  1721  the  first 
“ sensational  newspaper”  of  America,  the 
Courant,  to  which  his  brother  Benjamin  and 
the  other  rebels  and  come-outers  of  Boston 
contributed.  The  Mathers,  as  human  be- 
ings and  citizens  of  New  England,  were 
estimable  and  even  admirable ; but  the  in- 
terests of  human  nature  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  pontiffs.  These  Mathers,  though 
naturally  benevolent,  and  not  wanting  in 
natural  modesty,  had  attained  to  such  a de- 
gree of  pontifical  arrogance  as  to  think  Bos- 
ton in  deadly  peril  because  a knot  of  young 
fellows  in  a printing-office  aimed  satirical 
paragraphs  at  them.  Increase  Mather  call- 
ed upon  the  government  to  “ suppress  such 
a cursed  libel,”  lest  u some  awful  judgment 
should  come  upon  the  land,  and  the  wrath 
of  God  should  rise,  and  there  should  be  no 
remedy.”  It  is  for  such  men  that  bur- 
lesque was  made,  and  the  Franklins  sup- 
plied it  in  abundance.  The  Courant  ridi- 
culed them  even  when  they  were  gloriously 
in  the  right.  They  were  enlightened  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  recommend  inocula- 
tion, then  just  brought  from  Turkey  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  The  young  doc- 
tors who  wrote  for  the  paper  assailed  the 
new  system,  apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather 
were  its  chief  defenders. 

When  Benjamin,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
began  to  contribute  to  his  brother’s  paper, 
he  aimed  at  higher  gome  even  than  the 
town  pontiflfe.  He  dared  to  lampoon  Har- 
vard College  itself,  the  temple  of  learning 
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where  the  clergy  were  formed,  whose  pre- 
cincts he  had  hoped  to  tread,  his  father 
having  dedicated  this  tenth  son  to  the 
church.  He  may  have  had  his  own  father 
in  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  one  of  his  early 
numbers,  that  every  “ peasant”  who  had  the 
means  proposed  to  send  one  of  his  children 
to  this  famous  place,  and  as  most  of  them 
consulted  their  purses  rather  than  their 
children’s  capacities,  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  went  thither  were  little  better 
than  blockheads  and  dunces.  When  he 
came  to  speak  of  the  theological  department 
of  the  college,  he  drew  a pen  caricature, 
having  then  no  skill  with  the  pencil : “ The 
business  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
temple  of  theology  being  laborious  and 
painful,  I wondered  exceedingly  to  see  so 
many  go  toward  it ; but  while  I was  pon- 
dering this  matter  in  my  mind,  I spied  Pe- 
cmmia  behind  a curtain,  beckoning  to  them 
with  her  hand.”  He  draws  another  when 
he  says  that  the  only  remarkable  thing  he 
saw  in  this  temple  was  one  Plagius  hard  at 
work  copying  an  eloquent  passage  from 
Tillotson’s  works  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  saucy  boy,  who  had  his  Hudibras  at 
his  tongue’s  end,  carried  the  satirical  spirit 
with  him  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  tried 
some  of  the  brethren  whom  he  saw  there  by 
tiie  Hudibrastic  standard.  Even  after  his 
brother  James  had  been  in  prison  for  his 
editorial  conduct,  Benjamin,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  paper,  drew  with  his 
sub-editorial  pen  a caricature  of  a “Re- 
ligious Knave,  of  all  Knaves  the  worst A 
most  strict  Sabbatarian,  an  exact  observer 
not  of  the  day  only,  but  of  the  evening  be- 
fore and  the  evening  after  it;  at  church 
conspicuously  devout  and  attentive,  even 
ridiculously  so,  with  his  distorted  counte- 
nance and  awkward  gesticulation.  But  try 
and  nail  him  to  a bargain!  He  will  dis- 
semble and  lie,  snuffle  and  whiffle,  overreach 
and  defraud,  cut  down  a laborer’s  wages,  and 
keep  the  bargain  in  the  letter  while  viola- 
ting its  spirit.  “ Don’t  tell  me,”  he  cries ; 
“ a bargain  is  a bargain.  You  should  have 
looked  to  that  before.  I can’t  help  it  now.” 
Such  was  the  religious  knave  invented  by 
the  author  of  Hudibra*,  and  borrowed  by 
this  Boston  apprentice,  who  had,  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  seen  a character  that  could 
have  fairly  suggested  the  burlesque. 

The  authorities  rose  upon  these  two  au- 
dacious brothers,  and  indicated  how  much 
need  there  was  of  such  a sheet  in  Boston  by 
ordering  James  Franklin  to  print  it  no  more. 
They  contrived  to  carry  it  on  a while  in  Ben- 
jamin’s name ; but  that  sagacious  youth  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  the  Mathers  and 
their  adherents  were  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  removing  to 
a place  established  on  the  principle  of  doing 
without  pontiffs.  But  during  his  long,  illus- 
trious career  in  Philadelphia  as  editor  and 


public  man  he  constantly  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  one  of  the  last  passages  he  wrote  before 
leaving  Boston : “ Pieces  of  pleasantry  and 
mirth  have  a secret  charm  in  them  to  allay 
the  heats  and  tumults  of  our  spirits  and  to 
make  a man  forget  his  restless  resentments. 
They  have  a strange  power  in  them  to  hush 
disorders  of  the  soul  and  reduce  us  to  a se- 
rene and  placid  state  of  mind.”  He  was  the 
father  of  our  humorous  literature.  If,  at  the 
present  moment,  America  is  contributing 
more  to  the  innocent  hilarity  of  mankind 
than  other  nations,  it  is  greatly  due  to  the 
happy  influence  of  this  benign  and  liberal  hu- 
morist upon  the  national  character.  “ Poor 
Richard,”  be  it  observed,  was  the  great  comic 
almanac  of  the  country  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  it  was  Franklin  who  infused  the  element 
of  burlesque  into  American  journalism.  He 
could  not  advertise  a stolen  prayer-book 
without  inserting  a joke  to  give  the  adver- 
tisement wings:  “The  person  who  took  it 
is  desired  to  open  it  and  read  the  Eighth 
Commandment,  and  afterward  return  it  into 
the  same  pew  again ; upon  which  no  further 
notice  will  be  taken.” 

This  propensity  was  the  more  precious  be- 
cause it  was  his  destiny  to  take  a leading 
part  in  many  controversies  which  would 
have  become  bitter  beyond  endurance  but 
for  “ the  strange  power”  of  his  “ pieces  of 
pleasantry  and  mirth”  to  “ hush  disorders  of 
the  soul.”  He  employed  both  pen  and  pen- 
cil in  bringing  his  excellent  sense  to  bear 
upon  the  public  mind.  What  but  Frank- 
lin’s inexhaustible  tact  and  good  humor 
could  have  kept  the  peace  in  Pennsylvania 
between  the  non-combatant  Quakers  and 
the  militant  Christians  during  the  long  pe- 
riod when  the  province  was  threatened  from 
the  sea  by  hostile  fleets  and  on  land  by  sav- 
age Indians?  Besides  rousing  the  combat- 
ant citizens  to  action,  he  made  them  willing 
to  fight  for  men  who  would  not  fight  for 
themselves,  and  brought  over  to  his  side  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  and  more  pli- 
ant Quakers.  Even  in  that  early  time  (1747), 
while  bears  still  swam  the  Delaware,  he  con- 
trived to  get  a picture  drawn  and  engraved 
to  enforce  the  lessons  of  his  first  pamphlet, 
calling  on  the  Pennsylvanians  to  prepare 
for  defense.  He  may  have  engraved  it  him- 
self, for  he  had  a dextrous  hand,  and  had 
long  before  made  little  pictures  out  of  type- 
metal  to  accompany  advertisements.  Her- 
cules sits  upon  a cloud,  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing upon  his  club.  Three  horBes  vainly 
strive  to  draw  a heavy  wagon  from  the 
mire.  The  wagoner  kneels,  lifts  his  hands, 
and  implores  the  aid  of  Hercules’s  mighty 
arm.  In  the  background  are  trees  and 
houses,  and  under  the  picture  are  Latin 
words  signifying,  “ Not  by  offerings  nor  by 
womanish  prayers  is  the  help  of  gods  ob- 
tained.” In  the  text,  too,  when  he  essays 
the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  combat- 
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&nU  to  lighting  for  the  tfcm-conibaianta,  lie 
becomes  pictorial,  though  he  does  not  use 
the  gravar,  ki  What!7-  he  rtrios,  <f  pot  defend 
yotir  wives,  yoiu  helpless  cbiMren*y  enraged 
parents,  because  the  Quakers  have  eomcien* 
ticms  ecrriples  about  tighttng!”  Then  he  adds 
the  burlesque  piofcnre  t.u Till  of  late  I . t&ttidl 
scarce  Relieve  the  story  of  him  who  refused 
to  pump  in  a sinking  ship  because  one  on  ? 
hoard  whom  he  ha  tod  would  be  saved  by  it  j “ 
w well  as  himself/? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  t>oitte«i  wldfch  in 

zyyy  ^ tb  " r* 

' .WCTCti.  ^ 

and  pencil  were  both  employed  in  urging 
vbidml . union  of.  the  cohmica  Bgaiust  tho  Jog  upon  a 
ioe.  Bis  device  of  a 5»eYeml  into  (w  *wd  erf  good  cheer  upder  $t, 
yujuiiy  pieces  as  ih&f&  wore  colonics,  with  the  w i 11  clear )« 
motto.  *4  /hi a or  Xm*,- ’ survived  Hue  >^emu<m  I 


your  Burini**"  lie  made  the 
date  say  something  more  to  the  reader  than 
the  number  of  the  year,  by  appending  to  it 
the  word  u Fugio"  (I  fly).  Another ctfqt  ha<si 
.a  central  «im  circliwl  by  thirteen  sium  atttt 
the  words  *\AVn;  Ccm*t0^tat^o.,,  He  suggested 
Pay  an  you  go7’  for  a ruin  motto,  Some  of 
his  designs  fox  the  Con tiheu led  paper  cunii- 
ey  were  ingenious  and  one 

Eitrhpe  was  the  £nvwi  Years-  War,  trot  m dingy  little  note  issued  during  the  storm 

Frabklixi7s  and  stress  of  the  Revolution  we  see  a rough- 
a ty  executed  picture  ©f  a shower  of  Tain  fall* 
newly  Battled  cotut  try , with  a 
‘ ^ ' - KerefuzMC7  (It 
),  IJjKut  another  there  la  a pic** 
fctire  of  & beaver  gnawing  *>  bugs  otik,  and 
the  wur<)  u Ptmts* 
On  another 
Jl  ^ i r%  thm  is  & crown  reat- 

r.  tng  upon  * pedestal, 

s*-  i ' ' 'w  ***4  tb$  irjwrcta  ,v$t 

'<  ^ Y wts  facia#*  (If  you 

,|pwi  ( flf 6 do  uprightly).  Inhere 

)<3P  U one  which  repre- 

sent* a hawk  and 
stork  hglitjilg,  with 
(lie  & 

da  bio.  m’ ” (The  event 
is  in  doubt) ; arid  an* 
other  which  show 
a hand  plucking 
branches  from  a tea* 
plant , wit  b the  motto, 
H Si Main  #r  ^ImtaiuP 
The  famous  scalp  fcooxdevi^ed  by  Frank- 
lin during  the  Kevolii  ternary  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  execration  of  dril- 
led mankind  upon  the  employinenf  of  la* 
diatis  by  the  English  gen^nnls#  was.'  vividly 
pictorial.  Upon  his  private  printing-preas 
in  Paris  he  and  his  grandson  struck  off  & 
leaf  of  an  Luiuginafy  newspaper,  which  lie 
railed  a uSTipplcmcnr  t‘>  the  Boston  Ittik 
pMdvni 'Phro'tii^e^  For  this  fe  wroi^  u fetr 
ter  porporiing  fchlto  fr«ini  ^‘  Captiun  (b#T?%b> 
of  tlie  New  Ehgiatid  MUitia^  ■ ^^ecomji&nyjitg 
eight  packages  of  ^^Ips ’:M  dur  unhappy: 
cotthfry  fV>t1k«.,>af  which  he . had. ’ cfcptmr*4.  on  a 
raid  lute  the  .iH^ighr  cbttptr^ 


c6t0iox  n*w#>ai**r  iiXAntab  in  JTfJlj  TUtvwro  ov  ra^wauw  rs  mat,  ITIM* 
it  BSfttastxo  w rRnwtw  wa*. 


Beuyaiviu  Franklin.  /'£  Jamming  m agree* 
,.j;0  Xette r/'  *ay»  Nt ohnU,  ” fr^m  the  Arn**r* 
loan.  Dr.  .FxpnWw^vlf©  tin-w  up  a rough 
draught  td  au  auswCi  t&  W*  Tbreo  hours 
nXter,  Hoguith  vra*  no  more. 

A few  of  YViwihtiu: a devices  for  tbo  coiuk 
and  pRper  xnoivey  the  young  republic  have 
l«?cn  preservexh  lie  wished  that  avery  coin 
itnd  every  note  should  sny  some  thing  wise 
or  chteerfid  '■^.  ihvlfr^-endl^B'  au r cession  of 
possos^^rs  and  scruti  ni^cfc,..  Collectors  a how 
th*  Franklin  cent  t>f  17cTk  with  iu  circle  of 
thlrtv-ep  Jinitv  ftiid  c-eptjral  tvords,  ^ tTe 


t er  existed  except  vn  tli^  iroagutation  \>f  a 
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merry  aid  pVett^otcmtiary  iu  Paris  t There 
Wc'ffe  of  Congress  sol- 

rUe^  OTi  black  IicKijm  four  umheft 

the  nodde  of  the  skin  painted  rod, 
with  u tJObTil  Mack  spot  to  denote  their  bo- 
in^  killed  with  bullets^  ami  there  wore 
“sixty- two  farmers,  killed  in  their  houses, 
marked  with  X boo,  & black  circle  all  around 
to  denote  their  bel  «gsu?prm4d  iu  the  night” 
Oilis-r  farmer*'  scalps  Wore  marked  with  u a 
IHth?  red  foot,”  i&  show  that  they  sIockI 
Opoa  fh^r  defiua©^  and  others  *'* » lit* 
tie  yellow  to  show  that  they  had 

We  Mrufcd  alive,  To  one  scalp  a bond 
was,  Itatehed,  **'  supposed  to  he  tlmt  of  a 
nd>*I  vlergyniam”  Then  there  were  eighty- 
eight  ^ &1|***  of  woimttj  and  u some  hundreds 
of  boys  and  gifted  The  package 
last  deectihed  was  u s*  &£ridi  jffi 

bark  enntai  mug  twenty-iiine  little 
infant  ^eylpN  j*f  various  email  jfly 
wkiu-  hoops,  white  ground * n<>  •#$&& 
qmd  only  & litllo  black  feoifc  i$r  the  '3H| 
middle  to  show  they  were  rip  pod  «R0 
nut  Wf  their  toothers1  kellies,/’  The  ififl 
trader  dwells  upon  the  foot'  that  'flR 
mo#t  of  tha  fanner**  were  young  Or  W 
middfc-aged,  ^ ther^ T^eiDg  £fc/  aUiy-  « 

*e#eti  my  gray  heads  among  them;  ' \n 
frhieJb  makes  the  service  more  easea-  W 
riaLf*  Every  detail  of  this  mijipta- 
meut  worked  oat  with  infinite  ***** 
fjigvraulty*  evn?a  to  the  editor’s  post- 


with  the  moment,  unless  it  is  incorporated 
with  a periodical*  AimcvHt  all  the  ita^Uectr* 
u&i  pmiant  of  the  colonial  period that ...was 
not  tlieoftigicai  has  home  relation  to  the 

wise  and  jovial  jFY&ukltn,  the  i ttcoiupamhlc 
American,  tWT&ttKe?  of'  his  country ls  in  tei- 
lectual  life,  whether  tnani tested  in  Jiti  ra  - 
ture?  hurlesrtae,  pel itim,  tu.yeuribih  >i.r  kei  - 
cnee* 

The  Boston  massacre,  as  it  w&s  Called, 
which  was  commemorated  by  the  de  vice  of 
a row  of  eorfius,  often  employed  hf<fore  ami 
since,  might  have  been  more  j^operiy  sty  led 
a street  braw  l,  if  the  wek#.  presence  Vif  ilfh^ 
iftli  troops  ill  Boston  i ja‘. llrir^i 
outrage  af  international  dimensions.  The 
four  yietime,  Samuel  Gray,  Samuel  Mayor- 
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“ He  in  a trice  struck  Griswold  thrice 
Upon  his  head,  enraged,  Sir; 

Who  seized  the  tongs  to  ease  his  wroogB, 

And  Grlawold  thus  engaged,  Sir.” 


aware  that  a Now  York  dramatist  in  the 
year  1788  endeavored  to  burlesque  in  a reg- 
ular five-act  comedy  the  violent  debates 
which  distracted  all  circles  while  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  constitution  was  the 
question  of  questions.  A copy  or  two  of  this 
comedy,  called  The  Politician  Outwitted , have 
been  preserved.  In  lieu  of  the  lost  pictures 
take  this  brief  scene,  which  exhibits  a Vio- 
lent squabble  bet  ween  an  inveterate  oppo- 
nent of  the  constitution  and  a burning  pa- 
triot who  supports  it.  They  outer,  in  proper 
comedy  fashion,  after  they  are  iu  full  quarrel. 

Enter  old  Low  yet  and  Truman. 

lAfttyet.  I tell  you,  tt  is  the  inont  Interim]  scheme 
thnt  ever  was  devised. 

Trutmati.  And  I Idl  you,  Sir,  that  your  argument  la 
heterodox,  sophistical,  and  moat  preposterously  illog- 
ical. 

Loveyet.  I Insist  upon  It,  Sir,  yoa  know  nothing  at 
alt  about  the  matter!  Aod  gin*'  me  leave  to  tell  yoa. 
Sir— 

7 Vwjaan.  What  I Give  you  leave  to  tell  roe  I know 
nothing  at  all  alKMt  the  matter!  1 shall  do  no  such 
thing,  Sir.  Pin  not  to  be  governed  by  your  ipse  dixit, 

LoveyoL  I desire  none  of  your  musty  Latin,  for  1 
don't  understand  it,  not  I. 

TVuemaru  Oh,  the  Ignorance  of  the  age!  To  op- 
pose a plan  of  government  like  the  new  constitution  j 
Like  It,  did  1 *sy  ? There  never  vets  one  like  it.  Nei- 
ther Minot,  Solon,  Lycurgua,  nor  Romulus  ever  fabri- 
cated so  wiee  a syetera.  Why,  it  U a political  phenom- 
enon, a prodigy  of  legislative  wisdom,  the  fame  of 
which  will  aoon  extend  nltramnndane,  and  astonish  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  Its  transcendent  excellence. 
To  what  a sublime  height  will  the  superb  edifice  at* 
tain ! 


Loveyet  Your  aspiring  edifice  shall  never  be  erected 
In  this  State,  Sir. 

Trueman.  Mr.  Loveyet,  yon  will  not  listen  to  rea- 
son. Only  calmly  attend  one  moment  [ifeod*.] 
“We,  the  people  of  the  United  StAtea,  in  order  to 
form  a more  perfect  Union,  eetabltah  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide- " 

LoveytL  I tell  you  I wotf  t hear  it 
Trueman.  Mark  all  that  [Heads.]  “Section  the 
First.  All  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  Jn  a Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a Senate  and  House  of  Represen tatlvea.” 
Very  judicious  and  salutary,  upon  ray  erudition  i * Sec- 
tion the  S<rcond— ” 

Loveyet  I’ll  hear  no  more  of  your  sections. 


They  continue  the  debate  until  both  dis- 
putant« are  in  the  white  heat  of  passion. 
Old  Mr.  Loveyet  rushes  away  at  Jast  to 
break  off  the  match  between  his  daughter 
and  Trueman's  son,  and  Trueman  retorts  by 
calling  his  fiery  antagonist  “ ^conceited  sot.” 
This  comedy  is  poor  stuff,  but  it  suffices  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  carica- 
ture among  us  at  that  early  day,  when  New 
York  was  a clean,  cobble-stoned,  Dutch-look- 
ing town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  on© 
of  whom,  a boy  five  years  of  age,  was  named 
Washington  Irving. 

General  Washington  was  inaugurated 
President  at  the  same  city  in  the  following 
year.  How  often  has  the  &orld  been  as- 
sured that  no  dissentient  voice  was  heard 
on  that  occasion  I The  arrival  of  the  gen- 
eral iu  New  York  was  a pageant  which  the 
entire  population  is  supposed  to  have  most 
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heartily  approved; 
and  a very  pleas- 
ing spectacle  it 
urn st  have  been, 
m seen  from  the 
end  of  the  island 
— the  vessels  deck- 
ed with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  the 
President's  stately 
barge,  rowed  by 
thirteen  pilots  in 
white  uniforms, 
advancing  toward 
the  city,  surround- 
ed and  followed  by 
a cloud  of  small 
boats,  to  the  thun- 
der of  great  guns. 
Bur  even  then,  it 
seems,  them  were 
a few  who  looked 
askance.  At  least 
one  caricature  ap- 
peared. 4i  All  the 
world  here/*  wrote 
John  Armstrong  to 
the  unreconciled 
General  Gates, 
“mre  busy  In  col- 
led; ing  flowers  and 
sweets  of  every 
kind  to  amuse  ami 
delight  the  Presi- 
dent/’ People  w'ere 
asking  one  anoth- 
er, he  adds,  by  what 
awe- inspiring  ti- 
tle the  President 
should  be  called, 
even  plain  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Con- 
necticut, regarding 
* His  Excellency” 
os  beneath  the 
grandeur  of  the 
office.  44  Yet,”  says 
Armstrong,  “in  the 
midst  of  this  ad- 
miration there  are 
skeptics  who  doubt 
its  propriety,  and 
wits  w'ho  amuse 
themselves  at  its 
extravagance.  The 
first  will  grum- 
ble and  the  last 
witl  laugh*  and  the 
President  should 
be  prepared  to 
meet  the  attacks 
of  both  with  firm- 
ness  and  good  na- 
ture. A caricature 
has  already  appear- 
ed,  called  • The  Bit- 
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try'  full  of  vary  disloyal  a«d  $n> 
fane  Mllr^ipiia;'’  It  vwaa  Iry  no 
menus  a good-natured  picture* 
Genera!  Wa^rngidti  vas  repre- 
sented riding  upon  m ass*  nod 
held  in  the  anim  of  his  farad  be 
man,  Billy , once  Imntmaar^  then 
valet  am!  factotum;  Colonel  X>a- 
vid  Humphreys,  the  general^  aid 
and  sooretOxy,  led  tin?  aae»«  ringing 
hosanna*  and  birthday  odea*  one 
couplet  of  w hich  Wo*  legible; 

'*  TIj.o  ^lodoa*  Uoac  h$$t  itnme  tru  pass 

Whttj  fcitvKi  fhaU^^iudttct^ifliii- 

Tlda  effort  vaare  iii-nattcred 
than  brilliant;  hut  the  render  who 
examines  the  fugitive.  publie&£i«m* 
of  that  period  will  often  feel  that 
the  adulatiau  of  ib^imd^tWaa 
wudb  m to  provoke  and  justify  se- 
vere tuiricattir^  That  Adulation 
wo*  i\&  excessive  ad  it  was  ill 
executed ; and  part  of  the  oftifre 

of  '.arjcaf lire  is  to  wnrind  Philip 

that  lie  ij  a m/mv<  The  uonilM?!'- 
less  ,<  ver^eH,-' Al  odes*1*  M tributes.” 
^juansthaft  “ lineal  am!  “Mom/ eta’1 
addre^d  to  President  Washing-' 
r<>n  iio  entombed  in  the  dingy 
le^vea  pi  the  old  n**werpapeina/ba£ 
a few  of  the  <pigt»ma  which  they 


| pjwvbked  have  boot*  disinterred, 
\‘ ' * and  t?veo  of  the  carteatiuv* 
' - are  d escri  bed  in  the  liters  of  the 

3 tiihe^-;.:: “Neither'  the  veraes  nor  the 
| pietiitcs  or#  at  alt  remarkable. 
^ a.  probably  the  beet  caricature  that 
f appeared  during  the  adrainiatra- 
Xli  i Mon  of  General  Washington  was 
E®  « suggested  by  ib#  reiijova}.  of  the 
■}  n at inn  a!  capital  from  New  York 
*fe?:  to  Philadelphia  Senator  Robert 

-ft  Morris,  being*  PhiiadeIpWaT/v  and 
it:  having  lofge  in  PliUa  • 

'#;  delphia,  was  popularly  ^jppoeed  to 
have  procured  the  passage  of  the 
jjgv  measure,  and  accordingly  tbe  |wr- 

Ily  Senator  is  aeen  in  the  picture 
currying  off  upon  hfo  broad  abonb 
dere  the  Federal  Hail,  the  windows 
of  which  are  crowded  with  mem- 
bers of  both  Hooaes,  soojo  com- 
| mending,  other*  (mr^itig,  this  iiov- 
i el  inefhwt  of  removal,  k the  dis- 
tance is  8?cu  the  old  Paul  us  Hook 
at  w bat  Is  aim  Jersey 
; City*  on  ihe  roof  of  which  is  the 
ft..  deVil  beckoning  to  the  heavy- 
laden  Morris,  and  crying  to  him, 
| “This  whv,  Bobby  ” The  removal 
< pt  the  capital  won  i iVuitful  theme 
for  ih<*  humorists  of  the  day.  Even 
then  *‘N*W  York  politicians”  had 
an  ill  cioftie,  and  Congress*  was 
deemed  wll  out  of  their  reach. 
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A rudo  but  very  curious  specimen  of  the  House,  on  the  Tost  day  ot  tk&  year  17^  i n. 
caricature  jof  ihfc  ^arly  tarn*  ha on*,  givvrr  tin  languid  eessiou,  balloting.  Tlt»  twb  mew- 
page  30,  of  t lie  cr«Hifc?i^a  mi  the  floor  of  the  bars  were  standing  wear  boo  another  oiit- 
House  of ^Ke|irB^enlativee  between  Matthew  aide  the  bar,  when  Gris vroid  made  taunting 
L\vm  and  Roger  Griswold,  both  Representor  allusion  to  an  old  ^eampaigu  story’"  id 
tires  from  Connecticut,  Lyon,  a native  of  Matthew  Lyon’s  having  boon  sentenced  to 
Ireland,  was  an  ardent  Republican,  who  oear  a wocnleu  sword  for  eowajitfoe  in  the 
played  a conspicuous  part  m politirs  dttriug  held.  Lyon,  in  a fury,  spat  in  Gris  wold's 
the  dual  struggle  between  the  Republicans  face-  JpsUntly  the  House  was  in  an  up- 
and  the  Federalists,  StogfT  Griswold,  on  roar  ; and  although  the  impefuoua  Lyoti 
the  oontmry,  a member  of  Ah  old  and  tils-  apologized  to  the  House,  he  only  eseajmd  ex- 
tiugnisked  Connectschi  u graduate  pulsion,  after  eleven  •-flays’’  debate,  through 

of  ito  ancient  oollogc,  and  ^merji'fiwr  of  its  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a '&*&- 
really  Hlustfiorts  b&r,  Wi«i  a pronounced . thirds  vote?.  Tins  affair  called  fkrth  a car* 
Federalist*  He  whs  aistf  agen  tic  loan  who  icature  in  which  the  Irish  member  was  do- 
had  no  natural  relish  for  A ^trohg-iniiidadv  pitted  as  a lion  standing  ou  hm  html-kg* 
unlctUwd  ^migrant  Who  Fonndpci  a town  in  wearing  a wooden  $ word,  while  Griswold, 
bis  now  country,  built  triilk  *nd  foundries,  batidkerdtief  in  baud,  oxclftittis,  ^ What  u 
invented  processes,  established  u newspa-  beastly  action-?" 

per*  ami  was  elected  to  Congress,  If  Ham-  The  vole  for  expulsion — to  44 — -did  not 
iltoxi  stud  Griswold  and  the  other  extreme  satisfy  Mr.  Griswold,  Four  days  after  the 
Federalists  had  hail  their  way  in  this  conn-  vote  occurred  the  outrageous  Boon*  rudely 
try,  there  would  have  been  no  Matthew  debneated  in  the  picture  already  menthwj'/ih 
Ljous  among  ns  to  create  a new  worrld  for  Griswold,  armed  with  what  the  Republican 
mankind,,  ami  begin  the  development  of  a editor  nailed ..  “a  stout  hickory  oliitv”  wlid 
better  political  system.  Nor,  indeed ♦ was  the  FedefrvlUt  alitor  .ft  ^hickpiy  stick/*  ou- 
Matthew  Liytyh  ;s|ii6ctantiy'tf>io.rtiti|t  of  the  ‘.united  fiyon  whOe  h«  wos  sitVmg  ar  l/ife 
old  and  fcriM  Mthods  that  had  become  in-  desk,  striking'  him  ot»  the  hoMd  and  shoo  I- 
adc^oafov  He  was  not  likely,  either-— at  t he  dors  several  times ,t»ejfore  bo  could  extneab | 
age  of  dfty-two,  standing  Ujvon  the  summit  IdmseUV  Hitt  at  1&*t  Lyori  got  upon  hi* 
* if  > very  success fvd  ontvyer,  which  Was  feed,  and,  weiring  lh<?  tongs,  rushed  upon 
wholly  his  own  work — to  regard  it*  equal  the  enemy;.  This  is  the  rm*n>6nt  selected  by 
to  ht*ii*elf  « fuatt.  of  thirly^ix.  wiio  seernod  the  artist*  They  soon  after  closed  <mx4  feH 
t<t  owv  hUJotpurbiiico  chietly  to  biHruu*?ige.  to  the  floor,  where  they  tmjnyod  a 
So  bfite  w 4fk  A hfq&dr  hAsia  fer  >id  an  t hf  J 4 roa  gb  - and  - turn  bt«”  fi  gli  i,  mi  til  members 
w idt  h ili*v  *u lie  *>f  politics  could  easily  ag-  pulled  them  . apart-.  A few  minutes  after 
gra  vate  i&tp  Ah  « version  extreme  And  fiery  they  chanced  ro  meet  again:  &t  the  “wator 
w.th^  part  <>f  the  Whinam  fable/'  nwir  one  of  thh  dOops.  Lyon  was 
Imagine  this  pflRicm  complete, And  the  ucw  provided  with  uatick,  ljut  Griswold  had 
Vou  LO.-Ncv.  307.  -3 
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there,  and  his  triumphal  return  from  prison 
to  Congress,  were  the  first  distinct  notifica- 
tion to  parties  interested  that  the  sceptre 
was  from  the  Few  to  the  Many* 

The  satire  and  burlesque  of  the  Jefferso- 
nian period,  from  1798  to  1809*  were  alum- 
dant  in  quantity,  if  not  of  shining  excel- 
lence. To  the  reader  of  the  present  day  all 
savors  of  burlesque  in  the  political  utter- 
ances of  that  time,  so  preposterously  violent 
were  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  a serious  view  of  the  case  of 
an  editor  who  could  make  it  a matter  of 
boasting  that  he  had  opposed  the  Repub- 
lican measures  for  eight  years  “ without  a 
single  exception.”  The  press,  indeed,  had 
then  no  independent  life;  it  was  the  niiu* 
ion  and  slave  of  party*  It  is  only  in  our 
own  day  that  the  press  begins  to  exist  for 
its  own  sake,  anti  descant  with  reasonable 
freedom  on  topics  other  than  the  Impor- 
tance of  Early  Rising  and  the  Customs  of 
the  Chinese.  The  reader  would  neither  be 
edified  nor  amused  by  seeing  Mr.  Jefferson 
kneeling  before  a stumpy  pillar  labeled 
“ Altar  of  Gallic  Despotism,”  upon  which 
are  Paine’s  Age  of  Heaton  and  the  works  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Helvetius,  with  the 
demon  of  the  French  Revolution  crouching 
behind  it,  and  the  American  eugle  soaring 


none.  “ Their  eyes  no  sooner  met,”  says  the 
Federalist  reporter, 4<  than  Mr,  Lyon  sprung 
to  attack  Mr.  Griswold.”  A member  hand- 
ed Grisw  old  a stick,  and  there  was  a fair 
prospect  of  another  light,  when  the  Speaker 
interfered  with  so  much  energy  that  the 
antagonists  were  again  tom  apart.  The 
battle  was  not  renewed  on  the  floor  of 
Congress. 

But  it  was  continued  elsewhere.  Under 
that  amazing  sedition  law  of  the  Federal- 
ists, Lyon  was  tried  a few  months  after  for 
saying  in  his  newspaper  that  President 
Adams  had  an  “ unbounded  thirst  for  ridic- 
ulous pomp,”  had  turned  men  out  of  office 
for  their  opinions,  and  had  written  “a  bul- 
lying message”  upon  the  French  Imbroglio 
of  1798.  He  was  found  guilty,  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  a thousand  dollars,  besides 
the  heavy  costs  of  the  prosecution,  to  be 
imprisoned  four  months,  and  to  continue  in 
confinement  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Of 
course  the  people  of  bis  district  stood  by 
him,  and,  while  he  was  in  prison,  re-elected 
him  to  Congress  by  a great  majority;  and 
his  fine  was  repaid  to  his  heirs  in  1840  by 
Congress,  with  forty  - two  years’  interest. 
These  events  made  a prodigious  stir  in  their 
time.  Matthew  Lyon’s  presence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  demeanor 
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aloft,  bearing  in  its  talons  the  constitution 
and  the  independence  Stores. 

Piet  uw4  -«rf.*iiai groat  sise, 
cd  wiih  nfoj&rta  and  cmhUm^tirot  »*^t^nccsf 
an  elaborate  bfe*<U«g  of  fertesrjue and  cnig^ 
nia,  much  vtoed .';bjr  tb^t  g^ucration* 
$ome  'ffpccimefiB  have  come  down  to  tie  m* 
gnived  upon  'copper. 

Tlie  poiitidans  of  the  Jefferson  period, 
borrowing  the  idea  firotn  Ctetfelic times,  em- 
ployed stuffed  figures  and  burjesque  proces- 
sions in  Mm  o£  caricatur/?,  While  the  peo- 
ple wee?  Hill  m warm  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  William  Smith,  & Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
gave  d^p  offense  to  many  of  bis  ooostitu* 
ents  by  opposing  certeferesbi dtf  ops  offered 
by  ^CUifetr:  Bladi&on”  vxpnmiv#  of:  thot 
sympathy,  There  was  bit 

then  hi  South  Carolina,  feai  the  Democrats 
uf  Charleston  contrived,  u*>twitbstaiidixig, 


to  caricature  the  offender  and  “ his  internal 
junto.”  A platform  w;x*  i*re»;|od  hi  aii  open 
place  in  .^harii^t^m^iio'ii . w hi  oh  \va#  eisfeh-.. 
hod  to  a nm#y  erowdr  tbirn  e$i;ly  to  tie 
morning  until  three  in  the  afterpoou,  n rare 
assemblage  of  tlgureet  A wmiiau  tepr^aeict' 
iug  tfe  Gmtius  <if  Britain  inviting  the  pee* 
rebut  Rcpre»eiitttm^8  to  «bu iu  the 
of  fer  iBHjuit,?, .'William  Smith  advancing 
toward  her  with  eager  steps,  Ids  right,  hand 
stretched  out.  to  receive  Ids  portion,  in  his 
left,  bbidiug  a paper  upon  which  wae  writ- 
ten kkM tjwr  mtUfiy  and  Wearing  upon  his 
breast  audtfer  with  u £4fUX>0  if*  (he  Fund*?' 
Benedict  Anioid  with,  his  hand  Bill  of  ttiecko 
and  bills ; Refer  Aiues  labeled , * i*4W£Q(iO 
**  tlw  Fund*  ffe  devil  u Ymuy;  Fittr' 
gosling  tin  the  Americans*  In 

front  o£  tfe  stage  was  a 
hanging  and  bunting  of  these  figures  wfeh 
the  crowd  were  tired  of  fpj&fc&g  upo&tfefe 

■ : : 


TWE8DL&D8E  AND  HWEEDLKmOteL  ;Vv 

(il  Jfa*  Chriztnu**  Puntomirt*  Qt  the  Tammany  JfaiX) 

CU*m  (to  PntUn(wn).  ?'•  L«t's  Blind  ttan  with  thi*,  and  then  fake  tan* 

twweuV*  *rrf  or  rirrr  tooc***!*  ooxxaw  srrv  mi  roon  or  ms  i**Yrrts  w Atujy—.4*  n ABFim's  MrstiKtr, 

4VNU4**  14, 1ST!. 
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"TWA $ HIM*  . 

ji*&i>£4r.V  .ivavtiT  ldf  187!. 

''y,V“  * " * • ' v v . 

with  & i ; a procewdon  in  1&%ihe  year 
label  exhibiting  an  appn»pri»t*  eM&nthnenfv  ^ tiai  *l»ctttou 
The  o&imia  fttttftb  vras  made  to  eniiteas  thaiif; % jfeie  ;Srbb- 

his  mintente  sras  jttafc : uTto  love  of  gold  & pto*^eb>VG  to  m those  healthy  aid  coast 
foreign  education*  and  foftugn  enmneetion#  to\rm  $hz  Hutail' 

damn  mef,  u Young  Ftit"  ft^rirad  t<r  having  tile  -whole  i^gltuid  ir 

Jen  loose  the  Algerines  nrpon  this  AiuBricans,  aometi  men  represented  in  the  groppeiWtthfl 
and  Tl>het  Amen  confessed  that  from  the  £&»>  y&at+btiUtis  4£  <*  toe  y 

time  whm  to  tegwi  life  a*.  ahor*e--j<Hitoy  • '*Eto  i^lS\yWdi»  ifs  '‘nticirta-ir  eto-; 

Mf ’^finwr  k&d  h#$a  vitt<Mjiyvw  jcottife  **>  the  collector*#  portfolio!.  41  John 

It  is  aa  ol>}ectmn  t«>  thin  ki«d  ^ t'grigiMi'Btrfi  mafciag  a new  batch  of  ahipa  to  semi 
Hire  that  the  ’wattor  w»T  -ivletfor#:  w t fct  { M the  :I  fife*?, i s an  nlnriou**  imitatiou  of  GiJ- 
it»  proper  prvM^ntatitHi,  A Jtf  .Bo'nnpiirt4f  baking  a 

obliterated  mmt  &i  thme lab©Uvami  loft  the | mstv-  tiatek  ^f: kings.  The  coutrihtition  tor- 
figunea  ttomolvasrn  a mlzicmi  and  drug-  ‘f  |$d ; u jvc m Atox  jttfrLri  a,  aud  the  retreat  of  ti 
glad  otoditon.  But,  bewtfimg to  the  j part^  of  English  limp*  from  Baltimore,  fiir- 
wa*  w)ntlw«Bii,  uto  j nhrfi  subjects  to  a draughtsman  who  had 
the  ^reat  xwirth  aod  rnit^rtaiiiment  of  the  j more  patriotic  feeling  than  artistic  raven- 
hoys,  who  would  not  qftjt  the  field  until.  a J fcion*.  His  “John  Buit”  i*  a stoul  tuati,  with 
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of  the  fcdiDeatoi  daas  wits  arrayed  figuiusfc 
the  m&s&4  the  people,.  The  frtm  poUtic- 
4l  parties  in  e Wry  cwattj%  call  ilium  by 
whatever  disguising  nam##  w*>  nuiy,  are  the 
Rieit  ao<i  the  JE*#hji\  TJ^  tceh  .*re.  naturally 
inclined  to  u*e  tWr  power  t<v  iiv«  their 


ovim  class  an  ^rwatTitaJ^ 

object ; avm  ih^  ?s  the  nudef lying, *h  er-oper- 
atihg  cause  uf  political  strife  in  nil  eoim- 
trim  ihiVt  enjoy  a degree  of  feo<lom  * .and 
tins  is  the  reason  why.  hi  times  «t\  political 
emiSj.ihe  instructed  cbiss  th  frequently  J it 
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?US  4*UUE?*B  Of  fliJC  T\X«,NXV  RtJMJ.— “ H ABCSR’fc 

vrikw,'’  ocrobini  £J,  t8fl* 

the  wrong*  bHm]$Hs  jatlgtnmtfo 

Jacfcsou7#  day  the  AiMtinctioTx  between 
the.  right  uwl  th^  wtfmg  pari  i tic;*  - $fc’! 

•clear  as  in  JeQhtabp’a  time;  hut  it  wns,.njmh 
the  whale,  the  same  etrwggle  disguised  and 
degraded  by  personal  ambitions' and  antipa- 
rli i<*».  It  certainly  called  forth  m many  par* 
ml h*«s  bnrlfcNipm,  t\arieatwreK?  and  lairujmwia 
any  sujliiur  strifo  tho  ihveution  of 
polities,  The  eortiD  handhina  repeated  the 
device  exfiphiyeii  after  massacre 

of  1774  io  order  to  keep  it  i«  memory  that 
Goilorhl  Jackson  fold  otdet^titfix  mUituvoifou 
to  he  allot  for  «fofci?rtiioTh  The  hickory  poles 
tfc at  prcMcodL  t (to  sky  at  *56  many  itsfab?rvQ&is 
Here  a retort  to  flfose;  admitting  hot  t uio- 
the  pf  fchfr  indii*  The  autL 

den  hreakdip  of  (W  feinei  in  1*31  railed 
forth  whlkJw  Ihrax  Mra.  Tttdtitpi 

dearHl^d  a*  11  the  only  • tolerable  v.u»e  she 
■#ycjt:Mvc'ifr  , It  mmoumted 


it!  the  uinntct-  of  the  hank,  The  inflation 
$t,  produced  the  wijd  land  speculation 
of  1B36,  which  ended  in  the  woful  eolltipse 
of  IH:rrv  tho  year  of  bankruptcy  uu<£  u shin- 
plantar."  ■; 

To  tlija }lerft*T.  picture  which, 

caricature*  The  ^iiT  militlst  ayateni  \%y  pee- 
sen t in g at  one  Vtfcvsr  many  of  the  possible 

rrhi'dh 

Jtfdui  Adams  gave  for  msikipg.  a free  ebui- 
inhiiwettlth  emixheroted  four  irigreditinttt--' 
t0wii*tueeting8t  traiiung^ay*,  town  kohobte, 
a ud  ministers  But  m the  time  of  Jackson 
the  old  militia  sy&tfitn  Lad  hee.u  aiitgrowp, 
and  H was  laughed  out  of  existence.  Most 
of  the  faces  iu  thia  picture  were  m tended 
to  he  portraits.  • ' ':  •’  ‘ , •; ;•■  ‘.  ;; 

Mr.  Hmlahn.  iii  hi»  eutmaiiiing  HMvry  nf 
Jmwalum*  speuks  of  a lithographer  uumed 
Robinson,  who  need  to  line  the  fierce*  mid 
even  the  eru-b-sf one*  of  New  Ym& Kith,  rude 
curi  cat.  ares  of  the  person*  prominent  in  pub- 
Ifo  life  d u ring  the  {nifnbiistfat ious  »>f  Jack- 
son  and  V an  tiuma  Se  veral  of  these  have 
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££-w litwr  xri  hin  M the 
lung . i>f  /la- 
this work  Mrs.  Inir- 

vat*  boric suited  ki> ffi- 

dentfy  we.U, per  haps*  to 

people  at  the  uiomon^  thrnigh  it  read*  flat- 
ly en*»ngb  Tie  xwe  iww!i  progress  of 

phrenology  was  oaridttn^i  imi  iflfedly  as 
Spnrtbidm  hfeself  iiava  dReir^d,  am! 

the  agi tAtidu  in  behalf  fit  the  rights  of  wom- 
en evoked  all  that  the  pencil  can  achieve 
of  the  crude  and  the  silly;  On  the  other 
hand,  the  banting  of  tire  Ursuiine  convent 
in  Boston  was  effectively  rebuked  by  a pair 
of  jtketelm,  croe  exhibiting  the  des traction 
of  t he  convent  by  an  infuriate  mob,  and  the 
<*tbcr  a mm  tn  which  Siatem  *>£  Charity 
are  wafting  npoo  the  sick  Oyer  the  Wfe<*ly 
wm  nTrtten, M Look  on  this  picture,  and  on 
tfebi*  , , <'•, 

The  thirty  word  war  that  preceded 
?hfc  fwsr  years'  conflict  .in  >r*hk  between; 

North  and  South  pnalneed  nothing  iu  the 
w»y  of  htirles<|nc  art  that  i*  likely*  t«  bv 
revive^  ot  If  tho  wax  itself 

w#*  .##£  prb8tfeV;^  vxricutnns ft  was  bfc?  . 
rauac- 4r#&is\%  & port -of  schmd  training  pntlticsa, • the. •.^viwntneui;  nmst  be  mntwu 

was  a dcgfcc  uu-  v*  andy:^  huppy  appUcaTum 

knowru  iis  anr  other  ci.vUixed  country  That  pi  the  words  •feontraJ.annl  of  warrl  to  the. 
*li*- to.  c^Hcatdre  exifttedis- shown : cuss'  of  fogrtii^b  ni>gr^re8  waa  repeat ed 
by  *5*»  ixtatum  on  **i  v'efbpe*  used  dnringf he  • upon  letters  without  nmnbcr.  >fCiuno  brick 

tlmt  wmk*.&r  t to  war.  The  practise*  'vjtib:  here,  you  old  black  TJiHeai !"  cries  a master 
htstxarhi#  envelopes  in  this  way  began  oh  to  bis  eaeapittg  “Oarft  come  back 

Inttlf  ..*m!**i  in  April,  1*961,  &t  the  time  when  nohow,”  nvplvcs  the-; colored"  broth** ; 4fdb 
a.11  si»  were  iBtS(p<tod  ttpcm  Ctet^nkthu  Hat-  qhllecoht^ftban^  Onmattyeiiv^Iophr^tot^ 
bor,  Tfe  dag  o:C;k'^f^- ' ed  m «arly  as  'M:u$v  1S61,  we  may  * till  reail 

»ms  and  covering  th*  whpl#  enyelbiie,  Was  » prophecy  mrder  theflag  of  thc  Uh ion  that 
the  first  device.  Tbi*  vet)#  b|«UirttW  it?#-  has  beep  fulfilledi iv  3 shall  Wave  again  over 
trt*4  hy  the  Who  titled  their  - y,;  v '•  . ’ ‘ \ v / ’ 

. thing?  *w  upnnJTy  perish  with 

^tripe«ftfiu  middle  ift*  feetvug  ib^t  cnllwl  them  fdtMu  Mr. 
\ wj|jfe>y^i  frying  ai?  a phtee  fbt  the  tUtpc<  Bl  Taylor,  thc^,  the  j>ns^rjiii^teT  *>f 

tiww  the  b^  Nf^ w Vtsnpkt  ^trt^b\TAt  by  P^J u|iar  appoar- 

gun  ‘ «.f>*  tiqt;'- m* line^.  of  the  poejvofHce, vail  gay  and  brilliant 

Mich  zh*  " Liberty  atbl Plug  with  heaps  of  -col<?nwl  ptefures,  conceived 
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of  thb Free*  ami u. Forever  float  that  Stand- 
aid  Sh^et^  The  national  onus  wpecdily 
appeared,  with  tariona  mottoes  annexed. 
General  DixV  inspirat ion,  44  If  any  om>  at- 
tempts to  IniMt  down  tlio  Amcriroji  flag, 
shoot  hisn  on  the  wua  the  most  pojb 
ulur  of  ail  fb* ^sevcral  wxwks.  Portraits  of 
favorite  geueval^  mui  <«fher  put  die  men  wore 
soon  adihuitrr-Schttr  Dncolbv 

Seward, 4nd  otlters.  Bcfortv  long  the  *at la- 
ical and  >orrie*qrio  #\nrii  began  to  nmnil.^t 
itself  hg*tmh  djfrvtoes  u bluck  ting  and 
dmith^>fevad5  with  the  words^  “ Je  ff  Davm-— 
hlk  tnarfc >*  a gHjhnytr,  wljb  u man  hanging ; 
ft  large  ^lig,  Wiih  * Wboic  Hug  or  Xime.  ?*  a 
bull-dog  wHli.  hi#  foot  on  a great  piece  oi 
be ef\  inkrked  Wasbnigtmi,  with  the  rrordsv 
*4  Why  <tmi  t ym  take  ibf*  Thodnu  (Taif  of 
Goiieriil  Ihitler  hguri^l  thousands  r#f  letT 
Un*  during  the  Mfmtiu  of  April  and.  May, 
with  hk  t > « ny%* n ecr  “ Wh a te ver  our 
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to  the  s&ri&s  of  about  tort;y-five 
con  tribute  by  Thorns  Kasfc.tii.ii tarptr’n 
}V4*£($  fot  the  aipkf&mii  ivf  the  Tammany 
Bing.  axi 

wk  iltnie  in  that  kind.  The  fertility  *rf  in- 
rcutiou  dwpUri*!  by  ibe  artist,  week  sifter 
vWifc,  for  month*  iif  a time,  wa&Ab  extraor- 
dinary ttmt  peopfe-  contdiaunh  »*  a feattef 
?jf  course,  tin*  htaus  :K^r»  furnished  him  by 
nfcfcfci*..  On the ^ ^!mtrary/Ue;  v^iii  ii«t  4wv 
front  the  suggestions  of  oflret  mind#.  H is 
more  eeteUmed  pictures  luttfe  begu  drawn 
tii  quiet  ogubtrr  pltitim,  t^Vefpi  m\\*&  from 
lb*1  'cits  inr  tohfch  they  were  pnldiafaed.  . 


Ilf.  of  Enghud.  In  mooy  pnriK'ulai^ 
rt^ejuitded  the  gang; of  low  ronsphrat  ora  who 
seized  the  tftipftune  ^6wer  iu  |ri  Irfef  , 

and  in  the  course  !)f  twenty  yeuf^  bf*'ngUt 
that  powerful  and  iUfagtrimi#  nafipvi  *o  Pear 
min  that  ttie  e\eo  npw  a matter  r*f  rtnuht 
whet  hot  it  exists  by  $t  t eugtk  or  by 
ainct*.  V/  • ;'  ".  . - C\  fvl  - v .;> 

What  ctw  ear  Ape  wv  limit  Bfut,  abwvwbiil 
imh\e:^nn/Me  burn*  wa*  dn»if!  From 
a city  where  ctfery  oiiK  whihed  fo  lire,  nr,  dt 
IfiaAt,  tp  rou min*  itfey  allowed  KFw 

TOrfe  to  hoebnur  a place  from  Whi£b  all  w 
cdped  who cbitld.  K\yfhihg  y?athtt  it*  Mud- 
tiena  predfindtiance  bin  rcrtftifi  Ikcta  of  gpr 
ol-ogy , ami  £eggruphy  'kl»hdi  T^ngH  can  tint 
alter.  . T\vw  gehHrafh'na  jnf  Ai^antl  pafrh 
Ofi*  exertion  will  dot  iinito  tfic  itikchuf 
done  by*  that  bruit  of  scoundrels  in  iibuMt 
ftVJt  yearw.  The  press  caught  tbetfi  af  the 

fed?  tt*W  *>f  thefr  ttirew,  wliHi  tlm  Turn- 
niftuy  Ring',  in  fell  ivUiaoce  with  a rult- 
road  ring,  waft  confident  of  ]d  rtf  mg  a pup* 
pet  of  it*  dwtr  in  S be  l4reMd  cntiid . efw Jr. 
Thn  history  ofthis  nielanehidy  lapse,  from 
rice  fetir  wteni  an  alderman  find-  pocket**/! 
a qijixehf  Jbpex>  or  carried  from  th/ 
tea-roott^  » bimd^e  of  r igaffe;  to  the  inomvo  t 
o f T w: rvwmv  frxn \ it  fetun^  cell  through 
the  imperfection  of  the  lanv  were  a snlvjet  t 
wort  hier  fur  of  a .great  Ajuieriian  writer  ui  iuv 
dependent  ctreuraidances  thnu  any  be  cduld 
bnd  In  the  lownd*  tlfc*  w orld  !>ey/iml  th/ 
Boa.  Tl^  iiiten^tf)  of  hnftiaii  nature,  nt>t  \im 
than  thc^cial  iiifei^^ra  of  thia  eowitrr. 


The  pmsertue  Vn  !Nnw  York  /if  «*yOi>fy  pf 
eighty  the n«ai) d vote rn.  Iwira  and  wired  in 
K »4t>pOt  and  left  % Euro|**raT/  By*terns  of 
iroventHiMit  and  vefi^ion  f/itnHy  ignomnt 
of  d;JI  Ahat  the  r]t/4^p*  of  * fte*  atnTe  Jtfe 
intm  conecnieii  to  fcomv,  gave  ^ rftmnc^ 
to  fciio  poliiiMi  tjiief  4n»di  ha*  Bcidom 

ijrteil  except  within  the  eiivie  of  a etmri 
and  fikwt<»eraey>  The  at^aiing, . ^bicli 
begun  forty  years  tmiVirc  in  the  old  corpora- 
non  t^a-rooia,  bud  at  h^t  beotmie  a sy.^em, 
wljieh  sitijk  w « fciy  eoiiw,  eonidog 

meu  with  ^dch iw--'-'^jici-;^ :«sni«incii5ftr.-  the 
solvency*  of  the  nityi  Thejy  stole  more 
Uko  king  & and  emperors  than  like  corumpo 
tbi>r«*,  tlu>  atmnal  l/niilval  given  by 
rhem  at  tlic.  Academy  of  Mu&ic  called  to 
rnrml  the  reckless  profusieu  of  Lonin  XIV. 
wben  he  entertaioed  the  French  nobles  at 
Vewailles  at  the  expeoao  of  the  laboriojow 
and  ecopombuii  people  of  France.  Their 
chief;  was  Almost  a*  ignorant  and  vulgar. 


»:>a3l*Ttt  «S*TiaH6— a'OS  AT  4 ftuttnx  ixu,*r*  ttf.  fMH.  WaslHV 

, _ ^ . r; ' > . *'  ;.  . r4  1 ^ "-  j *;/^a 

•f  n«  BrC^i  inn  9m»n*  hat  de  Fltf«*or  urr  l>t»Uc}ou)L" 
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dcwmnd  4hni  It  ahoufri  be  written ; far tritfhe  & E^xt  Faclt  ftinzeuy,  Frost,  Wnst,  Hop- 
nations  are  no  win  sub.stnufr.Uiy  the  mine  kins,  Thomas  Worth,  jirni  others.  Among 
moral  and  political  eniidUiorL:  Old  methods  ‘ midi  names  it  fa  delightful  to  find  those  of 
Itavg  tafcotoc  • ' where  i i wdoty'iiite?  itefimis  * t%yp  ; Indie*/.  :Mii£y  AtfDonald  and  Jennie 

•jiow  onus  are  *vo!ved  j amt- a^e^n  while-  fclt*?  Brnwsrombe.  The  old  too* ns  of  New  Eti- 
Sooumlitd  h.is all  the  mew  force*  >iad  hujif*?-  gland  abound  in  undeveloped  and  hidf/te- 
tuenfs  at  hi»  rcunumtaL  if  uver this  sti>fcy  veil  oped,  female  trifaut,  for  ^cixinli  there  seems 
should  lie  yftiittett  for  the  o f present  iK*  career.  /Thw.  will  never  b*.« 

. xmin kind,,  the  UfaJtom  a ‘ w.Hl ‘ profatf  >ty-  fadJ  tis  ! « career  ior  latent  undeveloped  or  half  do- 
that  two.  young  m<t>n  nf  the  New  York  press  i v^iopediy ; Cfif-© the;  school* u> those  fine  old 
■ did  hiure  than  any  dihore to create  jtotfd&bBh  IcmsoU  a in  idijetn-drawiuc: 

nig  that  hr^ke  the  King.  Both  nf  the m • from  a teacher  Unit  knows  bnsne'v*. 
naturally  loathed  a public  ihl^  Jihio  of  I keep'  tld]v  fbr  one  gimefatioijraiid  New  Bn- 
|hfeab  young  men  in  the  bolrmins  of  un  ini- ! giand  girls  will  xbekr  all  homes  by  genial 
porta  ui  daily  pajter5  and  theottof  on  the  ' sketches  and  am  nosing  gHinjovixs  of  life,  let 
broad  pawl's  *»f  ilorperv  W&Mfr  tv  aged  bn ii-  $*ty  imtiiirtg-  of  more  important  and  >erioa« 
irmt  and  elFective  >yarfmv  against  the  com-  uHmtte  work;  The  talent. oxmrs ; the  taste 
bbmlio.n  VVf  spouhrs.  They  mode  inad  the  iv  wo  id  lug  but  for  ms  all 

gttiljy  uud.  atniHll<Kl  the  fteo.  They  garb,  'ri^lo^ilous  nojbUrti 

ateoT  momi  support  to  the  aide  And  patriotic  duly  .tbuiig;  in  humari  ilfldure  that 

g^utlym^ii  tvlHs  in  mw?  tiuiel,  nsieoiispiea-  i*c^hiiW8  fAdueatiug  is  the  brain.  We  musrt 
ypkfo  kccamUlatiug  evidence  that  yaat  ‘Vni^itijf‘:bp! 

iinal }y  df  the  <;uii6pirators  .vAnd  Latih*  t^ux f gliding 

to  felon^  cciht,  >ml  made  th^  toat  ;barmle&«  them  dbt  itito  i yrorld  *»T&icb  ibfty 
waudererk  over  the  ^arth.  boTU  to  cheet  i«ict  deenr»iw' 'unable 

Cbniie  art  id  now  among  %iaoeet  sUig,  o.t  draw  ; their  minds  over- 

as.  In  the  papem  there  atv  con-  wTOpght,  hut  not  vrdl  nourisited,  and  their 

tinually  appearing  juettmtf  whleh  high’*  boiHedd^vt^A  of  tho  rndfmeut^  oFadncaiiptjiv 
ly  ^niijaing,  Uaidng  the  mektvo,  ag-  Tbw  ia-po  ednniry  on  earth  where  fby 

gr*-’.si  ve  of  Mr.  NTHat^  .r^rieatur^..  The  hnmbftm*  ,a<ip»ct^  of  tiumhii  JIYe  nr#  more 

old  fhv^rites  of  the,  pq blie,  Belle  w,  Ky tin gn.,  relished  than  in  tW  Uni  U<\i  Htates,  and  none 
iicmUsrt,  l^ejirdf,  utc  known  ami  aduur<xl  % srhere  then?  w lew  power  tn  exhibit  tb^m 
all  tjie  renders  of  this  Mngfi2inet  aud  tte  hy  the  pencil.  Tharfc  are  to-day  a thouHaml 
ontaiogue  e<mt>inimJly  leugtheiis  by  the  paragraphs  ad  oar  in  the  press  which  dught 
ditifVii  'd  other  aarneju  liiti^restihg  sketob-  have  been  piofami.  Hori*  u one  frmn  a 
t'9,  more,  or  leaf  sutirieul,  boat  the  names  of  newspaper  Iu  the  interior  of  Georgia : k‘  A 
Iirvie;kuieref  U Q.  Park btt  M.  Woolf,  t>f  Bull,  suny  sight  at  its  dot  aee  a spike  team,  consist- 
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Ui g *>f  a akvJeUm  steer  attire  by  day  uutl  hungry  &fepft*g  by 

male*  with  rujm  harness  ami  a. M{«mt-«yQd  iitighfc*f  The  man  who pehtml ' thoHe  graplvie 
driver^  briulmg  Atuttvel  nf  p&vc  w biaky  over  lines  perhaps.  btitiui  educated  band 

pwr  on  a U^rmAji^kmiitc*  wagon,  into  to  reproduce  the  &nd  nmhe  it  as  yjvid 
ii  fitjudug  district  vdtcrc  th**  people  arc  if*  to  Ml  unmU  a*  it  svm  to  life-  own,  Tlv 
debt,  and  £ &si  cht&tre.u  nr#  forced  to  pt MdScs*  comifry  cahtmii*  efcu&y  suejb  possible  nrtut** 


HIOHAKD  BAXTER. 

TALKS,  WALKS,  AND  DRIVES  IN  AND  AROUND  LEA  eASTLE,  NEAR 
KIDDERMINSTER,  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  SUMMER  Qg  im 
Rtf  W8  W-  CAMPBELL, 

' . going  to  Left  Castle,*ml  Adding  that  the 
•‘W  carriage  was?  vrni ting  ilr^ 

^ Aide  ni*  the-  -«i%<)i*  I»:'-.A'.ffew ' luimjtc*  vre\ 

V0L  were  mi t uHho  old  e\ty,  ivm)  rulli rig  rapidly 

Mf^yk  along  tb*Mivpr»ao]Ji{pd  wHb  herein?*  leading 

v ’ f\  to  tk£  ifeAtfe*  It  jiiht  a »)  minor  wf  *». 

*{%  century  staye  1 yyiaA  ^DVim  mj>  the  avottue 

\ |Bgtv  by  my  tTiebd,  im  Jiw  the  owner,  J,  IJ 

V^LCx.i Brow** " Tw^t^VftV^ .y^ra 

human  Jiffy  hoover  long  that  life  may  be. 
tBkJ  1 For  tunny  nf  those  yeais  Mx.W.  had  hoeb  a 

^lf  I I • member  of  Xhirliamrmt  for  old  York.  TW<* 

I I L £ Has  a cordial  reception,  us  anticipated.  A* 

I : myvi&it  w as  itf  extend  to  weeks,  it  was  i*i> 

I • |^;'  r'y  . " :•/  thiit  u portion  -»f  each  Jong  sruruiw  r 

/ a £ "dAy-'whm  the  weather  was  ideaaant  wiva-te ' 

ffi  S ^ 3a  walkn  mid  4H  y«?«  t«?  pbice*  o/ 

' ) it  I 3aV  t6&t>  H<?4  from  the,  to  him,  taml  hchl  of 

' '^W  fl  l | dkirt^d  RntdenjdimUfT  Uj 

. - X f|  I SlHtci.y  :^ieAt«r-liAtte  tor'iSitfy'rir-'JEdg^  ii«il  tfaoB^  nt 

■^p’imS  ! ;,  [»  I ibx^e  fa«vn»p  on  #•■ 

:|  fi  t M * 8fi^ojpdrti*of.aa4  wht*ru  %r^^'ifeatxfMleii  ■ 

« . H>J  - io  the  liiOiOus!  fUiya!  Oak.  I lo.no  ran  mu 

^ >>  the  north  &itie  of  the  twtie;  and  tw  atill 

; > gardtoi  with  interest,  and  the  trik*  is  »HI1  >>*- 

I [ ^ ■ Ij/  peftWl  of  thb  Aight  of  thfe  y<mHg  king  nfotig 

j:  ^ ' the  Une  and  down  to  th*  vrtlley  hhlow  . 

7 ?;y  «.7-?l  v Eariy  In  the  morning  we  walk : along  a pof- 

. - . r V tion  of  this  5^her  stopping  to  look  it?  tijn>Ti': 

'-'‘••I^SwM  tripods  in  Lion  I5mi*e,  where  the  epteVfate>l 

\ V;;v.  ^ % printer  John  .Haakerviile  was  horn  in  i <»?♦>. 

. , •■  We  are  in  tin*  town,  and  look  up  at  r/u 

; Uhureh  of  .Si.  Mary,  said  to  Lav.;  W?t>  f5*mnir 
^K; : S : '^  -|*V  .1  j||‘r[|: ®d  in  1315,  tlna  ancient  Chi'  Dvr  xtijnsf^r,  tk<S 

minster  or  church  on  the  hill  overlooking 
sTcnrs  or  &TotiA&t>  luninu  tmic  pur itaw  ditlsk,  it  the  water  {giving  the  name  of  Ohi%fermtt>stt!T; 

jdMir4iMiM5XE».  changed  to  Kiddenuinster,  Tim  «kurrh 

Dj*, »y  w«mofr  W<mW  flrad  eeem  ...have  antedated  the 

AM  thy  sc^nw  ett  >«e«:  ^tonnd ; town  or  ThA  ^htirefc  still  looks  down 

«tut  t’njr  iawfe«r  ihifitfjo  bw-des,  nn  th/j  Stour,  do  wing  along  below  the 

iyt  if  View.  The 

; ,tt«r«  the  jmv^rnfu,  watw  the  tir^  impregnated  with  iryn 

U«KHhg  k ’ '^:'F8ir'hgd''«fch<*'  and  futlerV-i^arth*  Ate  said  to  he  of  gr^Ut 

Wb^rp  tfv:-  .:rtimyAii?4_tw^r  ie.  mv.r.  ' -Tain^tW'ihA^afosiAive  carpet  mAnalactoirieK 

■is  zr&fs&ff”*  «>.  mrnmmm  m*m . m 

Aud  i e£  thrtu  tkmf  mti  thi^  Chi  Dwr  minster,  tins  church  on  the 

Rouihi  tu«  wuU«  of  Caftie  £*#.”  hill  (overlooking  the  waters,  there  came  its 

- C‘X)i.  h preacher  of  the  Ck«pel  in  March,  Ii^d. 

yt  ^ ,1  stepped  iWn  Dm  ntOronil  c,ir  at  the  yotfng  iua:i  then  scarcely  t waty-itw yfkw 

XjL  Motion  a young  man  of  age,  who  was  id'  blmr  there  f«r  the  gmi- 

rory  cirllly  <uklmsed  fu^,'  asking  if  1 was  er  paart  of  twenty  years,  w hose  muoe - 
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bo  thereafter  spoken  with  reverence,  and 
whose  works  were  to  be  read  and  studied 
wherever  Protestant  Christianity  should 
find  a home  in  any  portion  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Though  of  a feeble  con- 
stitution, be  was  destined  to  live  on  for 
more  than  fifty  years  thereafter;  to  outlive 
all  the  four  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; to 
suffer  exile,  persecution,  fine,  atid  imprison- 
ment during  the  reigns  of  the  lost  two  mom 
arehs ; and  finally  to  die  in  a good  old  age 
and  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  Protestant 
religion  had  been  restored  to  power  after 
the  Revolution,  with  William  and  Mary  on 
the  throne  of  England.  This  young  and 
zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel  was  Richard 
Baxter.  He  was  born  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Shropshire,  the  son  of  respectable 
parents,  but  not  in  affluent  circuiustances. 
Fond  of  learning,  he  early  gave  promise  of 
scholarship,  and  by  the  aid  and  influence  of 
partial  friends  he  w'as  sent  up  to  Loudon  at 
t lie  age  of  seventeen  to  make  his  way  to  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Charles  the  First, 
But  he  was  then  of  a religious  temper  and 
thought,  and  found  no  pleasure  in  the  frivol- 
ities and  surroundings  of  a court,  and  aft- 
er a tarry  of  a few  weeks  returned  home. 
Devoting  himself  to  study,  by  economy  he 
was  prepared  ami  entered  the  university. 
He  did  not  complete  a full  university  course. 
Leaving  the  university,  be  became  tutor 
and  school-teacher,  and,  pursuing  theo- 
logical studies,  was  admitted  to  orders  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Englaud.  His 
first  settlement  was  at  Bridgenorth,  a few 
miles  from  Kidderminster,  among,  as  he  said, 


a hardened  people.  Baxter  says  he  found 
the  church  almost  convenient  temple,  very 
capacious,  and  the  most  commodious  and 
convenient  that  ever  I was  in.”  The  con- 
gregation increased  under  hi#  preaching  to 
such  an  extent  that  five  galleries  were  built 
to  hold  the  hearers. 

In  1787  the  spirit  of  renovation  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  church  wardens  and  au- 
thorities. The  veneration  for  Baxter’s  mem- 
ory was  no  longer  cherished.  His  pulpit  was 
taken  down,  aud  that,  with  his  commuuiou- 
table,  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  pulpit  and  the  carved  seats 
found  resting-places  in  the  Independent 
Not  far  from  St.  Mary’s  Church 


v _ 

an  alley-way  leads  up  to  the  old  meeting- 
house ( Independent).  Here  in  the  session - 
room  we  found  the  pulpit,  not  used  by  the 
preacher,  but-  placed  near  the  corner  of  the 
room*  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  large 
folio  volumes  containing  the  writings  of 
Baxter.  The  pulpit,  m will  be  seen,  is  elab- 
orately carved,  and  appears,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  to  have  beeu  the  gift  of  a widow, 
probably  an  admiring  member  of  his  congre- 
gation. Baxter  found  his  hearers  at  Kidder- 
minster not  eermou-proof  as  at  Bridgeuorth, 
and  he  said, u Also  it  is  but  the  least  part  of 
a minister's  work  which  is  done  in  the  pul- 
pit; Paul  taught  them  also  from  house  to 
house,  day  and  night,  with  tears.”  But  the 
great  labor  which  he  performed  is  witness- 
ed by  his  numerous  works,  amounting  to  no 
leas  than  one  hundred  and  sixty,  several  of 
them  quarto  volumes. 

41  What  books  of  Baxter’s  should  I read!” 
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said  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson.  il  Read  any 
of  them ; they  are  all  good,”  was  the  era*- 
ph&iic  .reply  v;  la  a very  recent  lector*  by 
the  fif  say a,** Those 

things.  that  Baxter  had  given 
to  Christendom  {w  hack  to  those 

slower  times  m which  he  lined;  we.migkt 
see  rising  above  the  dmt  ax*<l  tumolt  of  thiv 
eopfihrt  tkftt  ms*ign  a£  truth  vrlueb  iimn 
still  -carry  forth  t»  t heir  wars  vf  £o«4  against 
had,  right,  against  wrong*  righxesinsnnss 
against  ifiii  and  misery,  The  best  known 
of  bta  xvork*  h M#  Saint*  Ev&lanting  Jfeit, 
ixnpli fying  and  jllostfating  that  consoling 
sitt^rance  'of.  St*.'  Paul,  ^ There  reiimuioth 
therefore  & rest  to  the  people  of  God.*1 
Thri  ho  ffiiysi  was  ooncoivcd  by 

him  in  Ilia  chamber  Us  ft  fri^d'i#  hmi&b lb 
Derby  shirks ‘wheti  sentenced  to  death  by 
flic  physicians"  He  survived,  and  t}iu*fr*d 
xbe  w>wrk  tit  hU  onn  honec in ^Kldder«r*lftMer? 
and  fct  was  published  in  16  41V  He  was  thou 
thirty «feur  years  of  '$jr&  A aucofid  fcdittof 
was  Wished  *0  165  L y 
A :*£  *bM*  Second  edition  was  fire- 
wrut«vl  t*>  1hev..baiii'ff«>f  Kiddenidinisder,  With 
an  his  own  : 

haiKl  wripiig  V •;■  \\<  * * \ ' : s>- ■ * ; ';v>  y ’v •- . ;■ r 


blessings  of  eon^iturtnipd  g«W*rfmi»Hd/v 
Baiter  was  n fmnvarchist  aod  a Church**1#  hf 
hid  he  who  oppotied  to  tit!  aX-bHxary  ridb  of 
Charles  the  Biret,  and  he  did  hot  hbjd  to  all 
the  doeiriis#  of  tRe  J&tabtfsfced  Church, 
Kor  was  he  a Houudhead ; hut  $4#  6tT<mg 
religions  eowvietlorja  donfefie#  led  hhn.  to 
sympathize  with  the  majority  of  the  Par- 
liament. The  time*  were  turbulent,  and  ui 
a few  years  we  fill  & him  a chaplain  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  preaching  the  Gospel 
as  earnestly  to  the  solcliera  as  lit?  had  demo 
to  fds  congregation  at  Kidderminster.  In 
that  memorable  dm*u merit,  the  ikatli -war- 
rant which  coimigxied  Charles  the  First  to 
the  block,  will  lie  seen,  directly  under  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  the  name  of  Edward 
;Wi»Uwy  who,  after 
ibo  Restoration,  fled  to  North  America,  ami 
wlujy  after  bmg  years  of  exile  ahd  hiding, 
finjtidr  ht  a good  bfel  UgO*  a tpmt&iid  almost 
unknown  grave  in  one  of  ihe  grav *vy aide  or 
Jfcw  RayeCb  ft  may  be  to  os  ign  tyttifc*Uojg. 
toe*  that  of  ehoplahi 

in  the  regiment  t&  CWtmel  Whalle^y 
Vtwti.  1(^0  f h Hoxtex  ;cOnt*htTM  his 

residency'  at  dnri  n g 

Gvat  tlmb-  he  ^ms  ablest  la  uil  feemo  faur 


/ yp  -Tn^rr^ 

.farcp'jtfr-  iv  ^xjr 


V- 
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This  bonk  ha*  he^n  pr^Fvecl  by 

the  taicrcsai*e  haUifik  ami  H said  has 
only  twice  beer*  m*  of  their  chstody,  and 
thea  «hly  for  iMp#.fctiiah'  and  amu*-  tempora- 
ry purptw^.  ftnch  rmeing  or  photograph^ 
iiig  the  ittacripliou  on  the  tfy-Usif 
ja  the.  tspriiig  af  1*#40  Baxter  eofumeticcd 
his  laiJK'O*  at  Kidderrintistex^  ami  m Kovem- 
her  of  that  year  waa  assembled  that  Fttrlia- 
maut  known  familiarly  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment,  and  who^e  srtii/ns  were  to  liave  much 
to  <hs  with  the  Intnro  Rvfeura  »xf  hia  lifer 
that  renii'wimd  Parliament  which,  in  spite 
of  nm»y  estni®  and  disaatersy  le  justly  en- 
tilled  b?  th»  ro-rerence  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  iii  ttny4  ph rt  of  the  world  enjoy  the 


'"y'S  t 


years,  in*atlcs  the.  Soeotnl  aniyed  if)  Lorn 
thm  ii^  Maivl^VdiOji  Was  rtfeoived  with 
great  favor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  m«vn- 
axchy  was  complete.  The  ConsmouweaHh 
had  come  and  ^oue.  The  regicides  were 
called  to  a strict  amount.  But  Baxter,  in-;' 
stoitd  of  being  marked  out  for  punishtiitut, 
was  an  object  <tf  reyal  favor-  Clatendon* 
who  iiftd  fpHowtMi  the  torttinea  of  Chari#, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affaire.  The  vacant 
«eo  of  Hereford  was  toiidor^d  to  Baxter,  but 
he  did  y&ti: ^d#lre  the  oifictf  of  a bishop,  ami 
ho  dcciitffcd  the  vffeh  He  w;ia  appointed 
chaplain  to  4ht>  king,  nod  preached  once  or 
twice  Tmfbrt*  hi*  majesty.  Ho  fbnud  the 
diasolnto  monarch  probably  as  sennon-proof 
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of  lie#)."*  TW  4*ugbty  #ML:  fcnigfct  ^ 
Glare  died  h fey*  years  after  *t  an 
[«4vuu<H*-fI  i».|jf»4.  qtiii'  vre*  Turned  hi  fhcyBoitth 
I amle  K»f  the  of  the  old  dirncb..  tW 

1 &$&$.■  'yfi&k*  to  alH'ttt  tiiwiB,  bis  grave 

wu*  c«vei*rl, baf*  reetfm  <tf iau#?a  have  again 
hnwgbt  it  to  view,  ami  the  vWfe*  ctm  $&«! 
Mm  iiHJtnpkk'U  m the  stone  which  covets* 
htB  feiUij^  bow  lie  had  At 

the  t^rmiatianrif  Charles  1..  and  aervsd  him 
jt^j^ugfe  fci!  M*  gloruiu*  and 

vraa  H&wimt  Mr  Chailce  11.  In  Ida  \HUj&fc- 
jmcmt  a&d  wMmi,  Caldwell  Castle,  oa  the 
; outskirts  of  Kid<U*rniin»U*r4  haa  mostly  boew 
> torn  An vni}  dpe  tAwnr  alone  remhungv  &6&' 
the  nanus  of  Sir  Ralph !<Jfure  ebrirme down  to- 
ns with  unenviable  iiofpriety us  the  man 
wWL  drwirif . Baxter  ,fn»m  Ins 
koituf  and  hie*  aneeeftsfti!  labors  at*  Kiilder- 
! mmaifcn  Boater  warcompttiatxveiy  a young 
i mmi — forty-dvH  at  age^-when  he  left 

Kidderminster*;  Hi  s after-yeaii,  more  than 
thirty,  were  iir  London  and  vicinity, 

preaching  ftp#  OdhtilH?. 


IWX'TZ'li'ti  iHTT.Pltr  i " UU  M MV  T*  > ” M « nwnw  «*  *«v 

? : ...  pei^et*ntiori$isudV*it?ij[ hy 

n*  his  iirerfc  congregation  at  BridgeiiortW ; plftthftig  that  6>r  tWng  the  Prayer-hook 
Ilia  djMire  vr&si$*  tt&t ifit  and  minister  to  Ids ; niejr  were  dri mi  from  thtfir  bonier  and  Uvefc- 
own  dock  at  Kuldcnuiiistor.  But  he  pn-  yml  up  in  dutigi^na.  For  this  he  wa«  pro* 
countered  ft  spVfere  and  Weeded  and  brought  fo  trial  before 

tbnito  his  return  in  the  p-eraon : of  Sir  Ralph  Jeffrey*,-  And  Mien,  occurred  one  of  thosed.**- 
blare.  /j  graceful  scenes  which  marked  ilm  judicial 

This  old  Oa;y  nliefy • whose' resSdeiic*,  • Child-  • lib:  c*f  that  infamous  judge 
well  Castle,  was  near  'Khld^nuitiftt-ef, . who  j *" 
ftidfoU^wod^hi»Yorluii.ea  ‘^7  (1  It  ’.f,.,,  *!  ^S^Zlf  V' ."V 
CUnrl^s  XI...  ahd  had  Won  With  the  latter  ip  1 gathered  around  him. 


. r^.  ^ pppimi .... 

d i &tiv gu i shed  Thrifts sel  u ppf  Atvd  hi  Buictcris 
iWfenso,  and  ntmieixms  intlumtTal  friends 
*f  Bftt 

not  rtSten  to  argument  or  eh  treaty ; eoihisel 
were  atiipjuMi  in  thrir  afldresi>e^,  and  mudn 
■pt^.ordo  tatored  Bd^ter's  routHumnee.  The  the  ohjw.ds  of  vile  ahu#*%  Af  length  ftaxter 
pHneipul  objection  of  SW  kuiglit  >v>w  that  attempted  to  apeak,  corn  men  c in  g w folio  wa ; 
BXxXpr  adm in iste red  fh A sacrament  to  the  p My  3nr#L  f ba  vg  heexi  imvcli  hiiinh^d  hy  Dh- 
i?»c.i nhvrs  Cl  the  ehureli  lotting  arouml  -tbO.Uontet^  for  speaking  Te^pcetfuJIy,"  of  hi^h* 
comiimm/vii-trthle,  msteml  of  gi  ving  it  ops — * Baxter  for  toujx^I  *nii 

them  kiieclmg.  He  Ha$#  r "‘  All  the  disTnrie  ivy*  ; H that’s  a rnerry  conced,  irish-ed, 
anen  I had  in  my  cw  u pariah  .wW  Uy  Sir  ! 1 know  what  yon  menu  by  bbifiopfc— vp^nlr* 
Ral[di  Clare  re  fusing  to  eoirirutiuHoit^  wlthlik^  yourself;  Kidderndn^ter 
n#  r on  less  X would  givo  it  to  him  kneeling  j >loimv  sniveling  • pn>5»hy  terlauS:  ftichiu^C 
oh  a distinct  day*>mt  riot  with  thttfto  that  drwt  thou  think  We  Vi' i 0 let  f hee .f w i**>r!  th e 
ropoived- it  $t nudiug.”  And  he  pdds4  %*  I had  ftutirtf  ftmfetnC  t hod  «rt  an  obi  knayc. 
VO  piijid  to  W the  author  of  mifti  a sefitom.  Thou  hast  wrrJttVti  ..tp  lowl  A 

ami  to  make,  m it  were,  two  churebee  of  van,  and  frVcrr  hook  Us  Aid)  of  feedvtloii  m 
ohb^  atLyg^i#  ^d'l  ‘.  w;uu:of . 

Baxter  went  tmC  never  fa  return  a*  no  uvhdf  and  Ilmcter  xvW  copyictetL  atnl 
preacher  at  hi»  pfeoaunt  hotue  kt  Kidder-  mntMmpb  to  Bnprieoidnmd  and  ip  ^ay  ft 
minster.  He  until  that  when  he  went  there  ‘ heovy  tioiv  ftucb  w'o»  the  trcatoieut  of  fc 
fit st  tfeo*t>  wi  le  wTiobi  streets  whore  «.  j>ruy-  ; mnu  of  whom  Maenuhiy  uuys:  Afc  No  ^nVinevit 
ing  Wuhly  could  not  he  found,  end  when  ha  chief  of  * prr«*iy  iiyi^  ^vor  i>khh^1  through 
»eff  there  were  few  a My***  whete  .•  tmw*y  'toitrs  of  idvit  a nit  t*«d;igtVni»i  diBeeiimim 

aifd  pvaiae  did  not  a^eond  drdXt  from  plmo^ ' with  outre  in Rb^hatd,  Ba xteT, 
y vcrv  dwelUng.  He  was  sncooeded  by  the  He  l»ci<mgod  to  ffefe  uiihh^t  ra«d  moKt  tern- 
se<|Utistjere< i vicar  '.'Rot- ^ ttcorgyi  Dance,  v «;  perate  of  tim  f^{rftAV^  bodv.v  y',:v' 

sniin  of  pWadiarly  unsavory  ^hd  ouclericai  • Ami  til aa  it  f tJ|iat • .two  trmn.  of 
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sitr^FUMiKaTrit  cim# iflf,  vusFB  *jkxr%%  mviw*n* 

England  of  that  age,  utc  held  ‘ be  died  in  Loiidoa  jfii  1091,  At  t*f  #*«a.v 

lit  niost  reverence  and- 'whose*  works  nr©  to  i eutydivA 


| | ^ pmm  V I ^ P | _ paring  many  '*>f  the  'last  yow 

this'  My  iwWt  exteii#jy*J.y  read  throughout  ofiiis  Rf©  he. bad  Me  own  pe  r&nn 

lyntCAi ant  w»re  wiftetlwg  per-  tbo  truth*  winch  he  had  so  earxirstjy  suutfbt. 

wcution  at  the  sabm  tilde  Audio*  th*  same  that  the  saints’  rest  is  not  to  be  ©xptMjted  uti 
cause  —frecddui  td  woitdiip  $fiu  according  earth. 

%*<  the  dmtates  of  iheir  owtt axul  Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  William 
of  rbdr  omi  undent anding  of  the  Holy  TIam-oka,.  Ertq^  oflUakcHhan  Hou*eT  a 
Scriptuim  For  ,iyU| Jo  lb©  author  and  ^.lightened  goiitlemati*  crested  on  1m 

tfwt  was  4 condembe^'itinaiinaf'ih  l^e  KingV*  own  gwmud#  hi  ibe  pariah  hf  Wolverlcyf 
IVnch  Prison  in  Lmi don;  *J oh * i Sun > art,  fh © about  four  miles  from  Kidderminster,  an 
oiitittir  of.  fbat.  iimnoriHl  SH&  obelisk  ftfty  ffcfet  high,  bearing  the  folio  vr- 

#ri»tV  Pro($re#ft± 'waa;:tnifmu7^d-;^:fe)M  cOffiflioh  foaoriptforr : ^-Ta  commettKirnto  that 

jail  of  Bedford*  Baxtor  lay  In  pristm  eight-  . vwtad  mam  Rfoutmi  Ifoxfor,  ;hmugtrar  of  t he, 
©an  uiouthft,  wh»ni  lie  was  tfclfeaeed  through  Oy':.;iChtirelif K iddermin*  tetv  about  the  yrijfo 
theint©r<jiiftSHurof  mtluaiitial  friends.  After  whose  unwearied  laln^xs  were  »o  great- 
f.ho  R^volutiou  au<1  the  necestricw  ofWiUiiun  ly  blessed  to  that  Town  And  lieiglihnftinpd. 
and'  Mary  to  the  tluoue,  and  when  the  Toh  Rend  his  Saifite'Em'UtMtiwj  &WV  s*mtM*U  hr 
erarjmi  Act  passed,  Baxter  guv©  in  1ii»  the  L'ncmt'erttd*  A few  months  before  the- 
a/ifn'sion,  and  t|uuii(ied  under  the  act.  But  WTit^r  of  this  article  wad  in  Kiddornda 
before  doing  so  he  put  pit  record  am  cxpla~  *fortm  1872,  looking  at  the  iut*ie«ting 
nation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  nmlerst&od  tci  relief?*  public  meeting  had  Wet*  held  hr 
Vho«j<?  proposirion^  winch  might  admit  of  the  town,  and  measures  adopted  and  sumta 
rniwofiatnictlom..  • Ifo  dexlaml  that.  ‘hi*  ufo  raWtl  to  erect  a statue  lu  honor  and  re- 
probation of  the  Athimaamn  Creed  was  cony  uobmhrancc  of  him.  All  Tfrdigfous  den^mino- 

tjkwM  united. 


lined  to  that  port  .which:  waA  jmipftriy  a tfons  united.  The  vmiir  said:  *‘Ther?  w^r© 
fcn*ed.  aud  that  h©  did  not  mean  to  nmnj- in  that  town  who  fevered  and  honou 

any  absent  to  the  daiiinaf  ory  clauses,  fie  ed  thut  i>eIov©A  man>  and  who  belie  veil  that 
also  declared  that  be  did  mif  by  sigulug  t»  W ha  pitted  hi  to  the- spirit  of  jBaxter  would 
the  article  which  tniathewmiUsed  ^}1 ^ wto  ho  on^fe thfirt:  ©mild 
maintain  that  there  h buy  oiher  mivutUm  cnrjfcrf*t',d  upon  t hem.''  ‘fh^ Noii-i-ontomi- 
thasir  tjaycurgh^ ^CvnTi$tf  rbean  to  ^mdeihp  Ufa  said : l*  I>uring  the 

wiiu,  pitfevtain  a hope  that  sinejere  nod  fir-  of  his  min  fatty  in  Ridd^riainHtOT,  Ba^frf  wm 
v nevus  pi).Mii6ye^  rwy  be  adnUitt^l  tu  paj-  m v^onformiiy  with  tlx^  Eatahiished  Chorch : 
take  in  the  benefit*  of  redemptuuiv  This  and  th^ngh  In  aftt^yea/*,  the  very  powerful 
w m , 


among  the  last  hf  Ids  :pfthUie'  jr^«Af§irm«^  be  bad  to  east  in  Kid  lot  '-with':  the 
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Non-conformists,  yet  he  never  gave  himself 
up  wholly  to  any  party,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  either  for  Conformist  or  Non-  ( 
conformist  to  claim  him  wholly.  Baxter’s 
great  aspiration  was  that  Englishmen  should  ' 
be  able  to  unite  in  one  Christian  national 
Church ; his  great  aim  was  for  comprehen- 
sion ; and  there  never  was  among  British 
theologians  a more  Catholic-minded  man.” 
The  statue,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  was  unveiled  dur- 
ing the  summer  just  passed.  It  rises  to 
view  on  the  high  land  near  the  Old  Church 
looking  down  on  the  Stour,  on  the  town 
and  extensive  manufactories,  and  on  the 
spot  where  once  arose  the  home  of  Sir 
Ralph  Clare,  Caldwell  Castle;  and  many 
a stranger,  many  a passing  traveler,  will 
turn  aside  to  view  the  places  and  scenes 
of  the  labor,  and  to  look  upon  the  marble 
effigy,  of  him  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Magee,  in  a recent  lecture  so 
eloquently  and  truthfully  said:  ^A  great 
and  good  man ; a man  long  since  canonized 
by  consent  of  all  Protestant  Christians ; a 
man  whom  Churchmen  and  Non-conformists, 
Episcopalians  and  anti-Episcopalians,  have 
long  since  agreed  in  delighting  to  honor ; a 
man  whose  virtues  lay  on  the  surface  of  his 
character;  a man  with  a love  for  disputa- 
tion, and  a desire  to  resolve  others  rather 
than  be  resolved  himself ; yet  patient,  gen- 
erous, brave,  forgiving;  foremost  as  a divine; 
unequaled,  save  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  a casu- 
ist ; a man  who,  fearing  his  Master,  feared 
no  other  man : this  was  Richard  Baxter.” 


HER  IMPERIAL  GUEST: 

A MAYFAIR  MY8TERY. 

L— INVITATION. 

THERE  are  great  people  and  great  people 
in  London.  If  any  honest  folks  from 
the  country  should  chance  to  pass  Mrs. 
Patterini’8  door  in  Evelyn  Lodge  on  any 
afternoon  in  the  season,  when  that  lady’s 
splendid  equipage  is  stopping  the  way  there, 
and  through  the  open  portal  should  behold 
the  powdered  footmen  who  await  her  com- 
ing, they  would  doubtless  think  Mrs.  Pat- 
terini  a very  great  personage  indeed ; much 
greater  than  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Eyre  next 
door,  for  example,  whose  neat  little  unpre- 
tentious brougham  is  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Mra.  P.’s  magu  iff  cent  vehicle,  and  whose 
footman  wears  not  even  a shoulder-knot. 
Yet  Mrs.  P.  would  give  her  ears— or  at  least 
her  diamond  ear-rings — to  get  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  from  the  other  lady,  who 
unhappily  has  no  inclination  for  her.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  against  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Patterini ; she  is  fit  to  be  Csesar’s 
wife,  so  far  os  any  breath  of  personal  scan- 
dal is  concerned ; and  if  she  is  not  Csesar's, 
she  is  the  wife  of  a man  who  has  probably 


as  much  money  as  that  historical  personage 
ever  had,  and  is,  in  his  way,  as  powerful. 
With  a stamp  (not  of  his  foot — he  makes 
not  the  least  noise  about  it)  he  can  raise 
legions.  Don  Carlos  would  kiss  him  on 
both  cheeks  to-morrow  and  give  him  all 
sorts  of  titles  merely  for  his  autograph ; 
even  the  Comte  de  Chambord  might  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  him  his  forefinger,  in 
token  of  a legitimate  friendship,  in  return 
for  the  same  favor ; and  I don’t  think  the 
Pope  himself  would  hesitate  to  say  a good 
word  for  him  in  certain  quarters  in  return 
for  his  heretical  assistance.  Indeed,  for  as- 
sisting some  struggling  sovereign — or  half 
sovereign — Mr.  Patterini  did  once  acquire  a 
patent  of  nobility,  which  he  has  been  known 
to  exhibit  to  confidential  friends  in  his  smok- 
ing-room, and  is  entitled,  he  has  assured 
them,  to  write  himself  Baron.  Baron  and 
Baroness  Patterini!  can  any  thing  have  a 
finer  or  more  harmonious  sound  f And  yet, 
for  the  life  of  herr  Mrs.  P.  dare  not  call  her- 
self Baroness.  People  are  $o  ill-natured 
that  they  will  be  sure  to  say  dear  Anthony 
— the  good  man’s  name  is  Anthony — pro- 
cured it  in  some  infamous  manner;  took 
ten  per  cent,  off  his  commission  upon  the 
Monaco  loan,  perhaps;  whereas,  as  every 
body  knows,  a real  nobleman  is  constructed 
in  quite  a different  manner.  He  must  be  a 
gentlemau  first  (though  this  is  not  absolute- 
ly indispensable);  then  he  must  have  an 
estate  in  some  county,  and  represent  it  in 
Parliament  after  a contested  election ; and 
even  then,  unless  ho  “rats”  at  a political 
crisis,  when  the  thing  is  often  done  at  once, 
it  is  a tedious  affair  to  get  ennobled.  It 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  such 
steps  should  be  necessary,  for  the  name  of 
Patterini  seemed  to  its  female  owner  singu- 
larly adapted  for  a noble  prefix ; the  word 
Mrs.  in  connection  with  it  appeared  to  her 
a waste,  a bathos,  like  a handle  of  bone  pre- 
fixed to  a silk  parasol ; it  ha£  a certain  Nor- 
man ring  about  it,  and  even  if  it  was  Greek 
(as  was  the  fact),  the  modern  Greeks,  as 
Cyril  Clarke  assured  her,  resemble  in  their 
predatory  habits  the  ancient  Normans.  Mrs. 
Patterini  did  not  know  what  “predatory” 
meant,  and  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
assertion.  She  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  Mr.  Cyril  Clarke  as  a gentleman  and  a 
gentile;  for  both  those  classes,  to  say  the 
truth,  were,  among  her  immediate  acquaint- 
ances, rather  scarce.  He  was  a barrister,  a 
“tfsing”  one  he  called  himself,  but  upon 
cross-examination  would  admit  frankly  that 
he  only  meant  a young  barrister — rising 
twenty-six.  He  was  handsome,  intelligent, 
and  sprightly,  but  the  attorneys  had  not 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  nor  had  he  fallen  in 
love  with  an  attorney’s  daughter.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Myra  Patterini,  who 
by  rights  should  have  been  a Baroness  like 
her  mother,  for  one  of  the  great  charms 
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of  a foreign  title  is  that  it  descends  and 
spreads,  so  that  one's  whole  stock  is  glori- 
fied, and  one  begets,  not  boys  and  girls,  like 
the  common  herd  of  parents,  bat  Barons 
and  Baronesses. 

Any  thing  more  ludicrous  than  Mr.  Cyril 
Clarke’s  pretensions  to  this  young  lady's 
hand  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  conceive. 
His  family,  though  respectable  enough — his 
father  was  a minor  canon  of  some  cathedral 
or  another,  and  had  a living  in  the  Fens — 
were  by  no  means  Norman;  he  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world — that  is  to  say,  judged 
by  an  Evelyn  Lodge  standard;  he  had  in 
reality  an  allowance  of  £250  a year,  paid 
quarterly  by  his  papa,  and  how  he  managed 
to  clothe  himself  in  the  way  he  did,  and 
smoko  such  excellent  cigars,  was  a marvel 
except  to  those  who  knew  that  he  paid  no- 
body except  the  bankers  of  his  club  on  the 
1st  of  January.  He  was  not  a poet  nor  a 
novelist ; he  had  discovered  no  new  religion 
nor  any  flaws  in  the  old  ones.  He  had  no 
distinction  of  any  kind  which  could  be  sup- 
posed by  the  most  charitable  to  bridge  over 
the  great  gulf  that  lay  between  him  and 
Miss  Myra.  And  yet  he  dared  to  love  her, 
and  one  of  her  parents  knew  it.  Of  course 
it  was  the  female  one.  Patterini  phre  knew 
nothing  except  the  share  list,  British  and 
foreign,  and  which  of  the  great  City  houses 
was  “ shaky” — a piece  of  intelligence  he  al- 
ways managed  to  acquire  in  time  to  prevent 
it  shaking  him.  One  thing  more  he  knew 
— that  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever 
was  he  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  Mrs. 
Patterini;  his  privilege  was  confined  to 
paying  for  their  execution.  To  look  at  him 
you  would  say  he  was  the  honestest  man, 
I don’t  say  in  Greece,  but  in  England.  And 
far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  he  was  not 
honest.  He  looked  like  a highly  respect- 
able grazier,  whose  talk  should  have  been 
of  beeves  when  it  was  not  of  repairing  his 
parish  church,  situated  in  a pastoral  dis- 
trict. He  had  not  only  the  air  of  a church- 
warden, but  of  the  parson’s  own  church- 
warden. The  keys  which  he  was  wont  to 
rattle  in  his  pocket  when  taking  his  wife’s 
orders  might  have  belonged  to  the  vestry, 
instead  of  fitting  desks  full  of  mysterious 
documents,  with  seals  and  stamps  upon  them 
— mostly  foreign — that  represented  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds. 

He  rather  liked  Cyril  Clarke,  and  was 
pleasurably  surprised  that  the  young  man 
had  never  asked  him  to  lend  him  money. 
His  calling  was  that  of  a lender,  and  noth- 
ing had  yet  occurred  to  him  in  the  sem- 
blance of  friendship  with  needy  men  that 
had  not  sooner  or  later  taken  that  profes- 
sional turn.  He  had  done  several  “ smart” 
things — a term  used  in  the  City  for  benevo- 
lent actions — to  such  persons  during  his 
commercial  career,  and  would  have  been 
very  willing  to  have  given  Cyril  Clarke  a 
Tor.  LII.-N0.  307. — 4 
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hundred  or  two  for  the  asking.  If  he  had 
asked  for  his  daughter,  he  would  not  have 
been  angry,  but  would  probably  have  offer- 
ed to  provide  for  him  for  life  in  a first-class 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  Baroness,  as  I am  afraid  the  young 
barrister  was  wont  to  call  his  hostess  in  the 
family  circle,  had  even  a higher  ambition 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  than  her  husband,  and  yet  she 
permitted  this  young  man  to  pay  her  Myra 
marked  attentions.  Nothing  serious  could 
possibly  come  of  it,  and  Cyril  was  extreme- 
ly useful  to  her,  and  could  be  retained  by 
no  other  sort  of  fee.  He  was  a pleasant, 
agreeable  young  fellow,  and  “ knew  every 
body.”  He  brought  people — chiefly  males, 
however — to  Evelyn  Lodge  who  would  nev- 
er have  come  thither  of  their  own  accord, 
and  he  relieved  the  otherwise  insufferable 
tedium  of  her  dinner  parties. 

There  are  three  classes  of  society  in  Lon- 
don each  of  whom  “ entertain”  in  a magnif- 
icent fashion : the  aristocracy,  whose  reun- 
ions are  sometimes  lively,  but  more  generally 
dull ; the  Bohemian  rich  (a  small  body,  who 
despise  convention,  and  gather  around  them 
all  those  who  have  talent  to  recommend 
them,  though  it  is  essential  that  their  lady 
guests,  at  least,  should  be  of  good  character) ; 
and  the  millionaires.  These  last,  of  course, 
can  give  you  every  thing  that  money  can 
buy ; but  “ good  company”  not  being  in  the 
market,  is  rarely  found  under  their  roof.  Tkp 
table  groans  with  delicacies,  but  the  guest]* 
if  he  likes  to  be  amused  as  well  as  fed, 
groans  also.  When  you  have  been  told  in 
a stage  whisper  that  your  next  neighbor  has 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  the 
man  opposite  has  made  a hundred  thousand 
by  “ an  operation”  upon  Turks  (by  which  is 
indicated  the  Turkish  Loan),  there  is  little 
else  to  learn.  The  old  gentlemen  are  mere 
walking  money-bags ; they  chink,  but  can 
not  converse.  The  young  ones  are  hateful 
imitations  of  the  real  “ gilt  youth”  of  the  ar- 
istocracy, and  disgust  as  well  as  bore  one. 
The  ladies — well,  the  ladies  are  not  nice. 
They  are  mostly  very  “ fine  women.”  I have 
an  idea  that  their  husbands  buy  them  by 
weight.  But  they  are  not  good-natured,  as 
all  fat  people  are  bound  to  be.  To  dine,  in 
short,  at  Evelyn  Lodge  was  a social  martyr- 
dom. The  glare  of  the  women's  diamonds 
and  of  the  men's  studs ; the  glare  of  the  gold 
plate ; the  enormous  length  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  Small- 
talk ; the  stoutness  of  the  people ; their 
large  noses ; the  absence  of  the  letter  hf  and 
the  substitution  of  the  letter  h for  the  let- 
ter p — the  moral  and  material  oppression 
caused  by  all  this  splendid  vulgarity  was 
overwhelming.  Now  the  Baroness  was  sa- 
gacious enough  to  perceive  this;  she  re- 
marked that  when  Cyril  Clarke  was  present, 
the  heavy  atmosphere  lifted  a little,  that 
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where  he  sat  there  was  an  oasis  in  this  des- 
ert of  dullness  where  laughter  rippled.  In 
time  he  grew  to  be  indispensable.  She  had 
wit  enough  to  see  that  he  didn’t  like  it,  that 
rich  wines  and  a fine  feast  were  not  suffi- 
cient attractions  to  a man  of  his  stamp,  that 
he  came,  in  short,  after  Myra ; and  yet  the 
Baroness  encouraged  him.  If  she  discarded 
him,  the  men  he  had  brought  to  the  Lodge, 
and  who  leavened  her  parties  so  pleasantly, 
would  in  all  likelihood  go  away,  and  every 
thing  would  be  as  it  used  to  be — as  dull  as 
ditch-water.  Moreover,  she  did  not  give  up 
all  hope  of  getting  into  society — real  society 
— through  Cyril’s  good  offices.  He  had  pro- 
cured invitations  for  Myra  for  a ball  or  two 
at  houses  of  undoubted  fashion,  and  the  girl 
had  attended  them  under  the  escort  of  a 
great  lady,  whose  footman  had  left  her  card 
at  the  Lodge.  But  these  fashionable  doors 
had  never  been  opened  for  the  Baroness  her- 
self, and  to  her  they  were  the  gates  of  par- 
adise. 

To  have  had  a square  card  from  the  Duch- 
ess of  Doldrum,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Patterini’s  company  at 
Doldrum  House,  she  would  have  sacrificed 
half  her  fortune ; to  have  procured  her 
Grace’s  presence  under  her  own  roof,  she 
would  almost  have  bartered  her  hopes  of 
heaten. 

She  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  “get 
into  society she  had  taken  a house  at  As- 
cot every  season,  and  thrown  it  open  during 
the  race  week ; she  had  actually  ventured 
upon  having  outriders  to  her  carriage — a dis- 
tinction reserved  by  tacit  consent  for  royal- 
ty and  Lady  Blanche  Mildew — but  had  only 
got  laughed  at  for  her  pains.  Once  she  had 
been  upon  the  very  brink  of  bliss.  Cyril 
Clarke  had  somehow  arranged  for  her  to  be 
presented  at  court;  it  was  to  cost  a thou- 
sand pounds  “ in  fees,  etc.,”  none  of  which, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  was  to  go  into  his  pocket. 
She  would  have  been  quite  content  to  pay 
the  money  had  it  been  twice  as  much.  But 
at  the  very  last  moment  the  affair  broke 
down,  and  ended  in  a very  ill-natured  para- 
graph in  the  Court  Intelligencer . 

Myra  was  not  very  pretty  nor  very  distin- 
guished-looking, but  she  was  a good-look- 
ing, intelligent  girl — evidently  a well-to-do 
grazier’s  daughter — and  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a fitting  mate,  had 
she  not  had  £25,000  of  her  own,  and  been 
heiress  to  as  much  per  annum.  This  made 
it  very  difficult.  No  one  who  was  in  a so- 
cial position  to  merit  such  a prize  made  any 
advances ; the  score  or  two  of  young  gentle- 
men who  did  were  “not  to  be  thought  of,” 
as  her  mother  said.  I am  afraid,  however, 
Myra  did  think  of  one  of  them. 

“ If  I could  only  get  my  mother’s  consent, 
Cyril,  I would  marry  you  to-morrow,”  she 
had  told  the  young  banister ; “ but  you 
know  that  that  is  impossible.  I will  never 


marry  you  without  it,  so  you  had  much  bet- 
ter cease  your  visits  to  the  Lodge,  which 
only  give  me  unnecessary  pain.” 

She  was  a very  sensible  girl,  who  saw 
through  her  mother’s  weakness  for  fashion- 
able life,  and  despised  it ; but  she  had  hon- 
est scruples.  I am  afraid  Mr.  Cyril  Clarke 
did  not  share  them.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  position  at  the  Lodge,  and  resent- 
ed the  Baroness’s  treatment  of  him,  as  any 
man  of  spirit  would  have  done;  but  he 
loved  Myra  quite  independently  of  her  for- 
tune— although  he  was  not  one  to  despise 
fortune — and  he  persevered  in  his  atten- 
tions. I shall  make  no  apologies  for  what 
he  afterward  did,  for  it  was  indefensible ; 
but  I must  say  that  there  were  excuses  for 
him. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
& great  Eastern  potentate,  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia,’ was  about  to  visit  England.  Cyril 
Clarke  brought  the  news,  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  was  published  in  the  papers,  to 
Evelyn  Lodge : one  of  his  missions  was  to 
bring  the  Baroness  early  intelligence  of  all 
fashionable  movements,  and  he  was  very 
skilled  in  acquiring  it.  But  these  particular 
tidings  he  had  learned  from  a friend  of  his 
in  the  Foreign  Office  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. This  gentleman  had  at  one  time 
resided  in  Persia,  and  could  speak  its  tongue, 
and  he  had  been  sounded  by  the  chief  of  his 
department  that  very  morning  as  to  wheth- 
er, in  case  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah 
should  come,  he  would  be  attached  to  his 
sacred  person  while  in  England.  News  of 
this  kind  was  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to 
the  Baroness. 

“ My  dear  Cyril,”  said  she,  “ you  are  in- 
valuable, and  you  will  find  Myra  in  the  con- 
servatory.” 

She  knew  that  a squeeze  of  her  daughter’s 
hand  would  repay  him  for  all  his  trouble  in 
pumping  the  Foreign  Office  clerk,  as  indeed 
it  did. 

Her  twenty-four  hours’  start  of  the  news- 
papers gave  the  Baroness  quite  a reputation, 
and  would  have  made  her  very  happy  had 
the  public  she  enlightened  by  it  been  other 
than  of  her  own  class ; but  she  was  already 
one  of  its  chiefs,  and  little  cared  for  such 
supremacy.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  ti- 
dings came  to  be  common  property,  she  en- 
vied Baron  Reuter,  at  whose  instance  the 
Shah  was  said  to  have  determined  upon  his 
Western  journey,  above  every  body.  If 
she  could  only  get  his  Imperial  Highness  to 
take  any  notice  of  her,  that  would  be  bliss 
indeed,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Clarke  actually  gave 
her  hopes  of  it.  He  thought  it  not  impossi- 
ble that  through  his  friend  in  the  Foreign 
Office  the  Shah  might  be  induced  to  believe 
that  Evelyn  Lodge  was  one  of  the  centres 
of  financial  greatness,  and,  as  such,  worth  his 
while  to  visit  it ; the  Persian  Loan  would 
certainly  be  all  the  better  for  the  backing 
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of  Patterini  and  Company,  while  at  Patte- 
rini’s  mansion  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  a type 
of  social  life  in  financial  circles. 

Cyril  broke  this  gorgeous  project  to  his 
patroness  with  extreme  caution,  lest  the 
vision  of  greatness  thus  disclosed  should  be 
too  much  for  her,  and  his  prudence  was  not 
misx>laced. 

She  didn't,  however,  faint,  but  she  cried 
like  a child,  and  wobbled  all  over  like  a 
jelly. 

“ If  you  do  it,  Cyril,"  gasped  she — “ if  you 
bring  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Shah  of 
Persia  beneath  my  humble  roof,  there  is 
nothing — nothing  that  I can  deny  you.  You 
have  only  to  name  your  reward.” 

“ Myra,”  said  Cyril,  with  his  usual  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

The  Baroness  turned  pale  and  swallowed 
something  in  her  throat;  but  she  was  not 
one  to  go  back  from  her  word. 

“ If  the  Shah  comes  here,”  said  she,  “ you 
shall  have  Myra.” 

IL— DUBITATION. 

The  excitement  caused  in  London  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  greater 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  event  since 
the  visit  of  the  allied  monarchs  after  Water- 
loo. Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  exceeded 
that,  for  the  element  of  wonder  and  romance 
was  wanting  in  the  latter  case.  Moreover, 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  Eastern  des- 
pot was  itself  attractive.  A king  in  mili- 
tary uniform  looks,  after  all,  but  like  any 
other  general  officer;  but  his  Majesty  of 
Persia  was,  in  his  apparel,  at  least,  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  such  a potentate.  His 
frame  and  face,  it  is  true,  reminded  our  In- 
dian officers  so  strongly  of  a low-caste  na- 
tive servant  that  it  is  said  they  felt  scruples 
in  paying  him  due  honor ; but  he  gleamed 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  rode  a 
horse  with  a painted  tail,  and  was  evidently 
a person  of  distinction.  The  way  the  little 
wretch  was  worshiped  in  my  native  land  is 
a subject  I must  decline  to  dwell  upon;  it 
was  humiliating  to  human  nature.  He  was 
dirty,  I have  no  doubt,  but  he  looked  much 
worse  than  what  is  implied  by  that  mod- 
erate adjective ; he  ate  like  a savage  and 
spilled  his  food  like  a baby;  and  wherever 
a young  person  of  title  (and  he  saw  few 
others)  took  his  fancy,  he  generally  made 
an  offer,  if  single,  to  her  father,  if  married, 
to  her  husband,  to  buy  her.  But  he  was 
“ the  rage”  for  all  that,  and  ladies  of  fash- 
ion were  dying  to  make  him  their  guest 
even  for  half  an  hour.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  (through  whom  alone  he  was  accessi- 
ble) was  importuned  as  he  had  never  been 
before  to  grant  a share  of  his  company  to 
my  Lady  This  and  my  Lady  That.  If  his 
Imperial  Majesty  could  not  come  to  dine 
with  her,  could  he  not  come  to  lunch  1 and 


if  not  to  lunch,  could  he  not  come  to  five- 
o’clock  tea  f The  Lord  Chamberlain  “ con- 
signed” him  to  this  great  house  and  that, 
and  very  proud  was  the  consignee  when 
the  precious  article  came  to  hand  on  loan. 
I think  the  happiest  day  of  Mrs.  Pafcterini’s 
existence  was  that  on  which  the  Morning 
Post  announced  that  his  Majesty  the  Shah 
of  Persia  would  honor  her  reception  at  Eve- 
lyn Lodge  on  Tuesday  next  with  his  Impe- 
rial presence. 

From  her  point  of  view  she  well  might  be 
so,  for  his  promised  visit  had  broken  down 
the  barriers  between  herself  and  the  high- 
est in  the  land.  I don’t  know  how  much 
she  paid  to  procure  the  honor,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  bribe  was  divided  between 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Shah,  but  I have  heard  that 
the  expenses  of  the  entertainment  itself  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  what  the  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  cost.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  have  cost  something ; for  in  the 
first  place  the  Baroness  “ threw  out”  the 
drawing-room  so  as  to  extend  half  over  the 
garden,  and  in  the  second  she  drove  arch- 
ways through  all  the  partition  walls,  so  that 
the  whole  floor  should  be  en  mite.  But  what 
were  a few  trifling  alterations  in  Evelyn 
Lodge  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
alteration  in  the  feelings  of  good  society  as 
respected  its  mistress  f It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  for  a whole  week  there 
was  no  woman  in  London  more  “ sought 
after”  than  the  Baroness  Patterini.  She 
adopted  her  rightful  title  on  the  instant, 
and  issued  her  cards  of  invitation  with  a 
baron’s  coronet  embossed  upon  them  in  blue 
and  silver.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
doubt  of  filling  her  largely  increased  ball- 
room, her  only  difficulty  was  to  say  “No” 
to  those  of  her  own  personal  acquaint- 
ances whose  ft’s  were  too  pronounced  (or 
unpronounced),  and  whose  p’s  were  too  ob- 
viously ft’s.  The  whole  fashionable  world 
was  at  her  feet.  Ladies  of  title  (English) 
intrigued  for  an  invitation ; the  Duchess  of 
Doldrum  signified  through  a certain  lady, 
herself  of  distinction,  that  she  would  come  if 
she  were  asked.  Her  future  hostess  talked 
of  her  from  that  moment  as  her  “ dear  Duch- 
ess”— a term  which  had  more  truth  in  it  than 
her  friends  imagined  who  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Patterini’s  check  (drawn  “to  bearer,”  you 
may  be  sure),  which  Cyril  Clarke  had  dis- 
posed of  in  the  proper  quarters.  Not  a shil- 
ling of  it  had  soiled  bis  hands,  though  if 
trouble  be  worth  payment,  he  deserved  all 
that  could  have  been  given  him.  He  work- 
ed like  a slave  (Persian),  and  passed  his  days 
between  Buckingham  Palace,  where  H.I.M. 
was  located,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
office.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  august  sov- 
ereign of  Persia  was  every  bit  as  slippery 
as  he  looked.  His  word  was  never  to  be  de- 
pended on,  though  at  that  time  there  were 
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tween  ourselves,  cost  the  Baroness  a pretty 
penny),  but  that  was  merely  a little  garnish 
to  the  affair.  Her  Imperial  guest,  as  she  de- 
lighted to  call  him,  was  an  attraction  that 
could  afford  to  be  independent  of  all  others. 

In  the  mean  time  Cyril  Clarke  and  some 
of  his  trusty  friends  did  their  very  best  to 
set  things  going ; the  music  struck  up,  and 
a few  languid  dances  were  got  through; 
but  there  was  a sense  of  expectation  upon 
all  the  company  that  dulled  it  and  forbade 
enjoyment.  They  could  dance  and  eat  and 
drink  and  go  to  a garden  fSte  any  day  of 
the  week,  but  they  had  come  to  Evelyn 
Lodge  to  meet  the  Shah  of  Persia.  At  a 
quarter  past  eleven  the  last  guest  of  the  Pat- 
terinis  had  arrived,  except  the  one  for  whom 
all  eyes  were  straining,  all  ears  upon  the 
stretch.  The  Baroness  sent  for  Cyril,  and 
suggested  that  a messenger  should  be  dis- 
patched to  Buckingham  Palace  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

“ That  would  be  madness,”  was  his  reply ; 
“ to  be  hurried  would  be  intolerable  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  He  would  probably  cut 
the  messenger’s  head  off.” 

The  Baroness  would  not  have  minded 
that  if  he  would  only  have  started  for  Eve- 
lyn Lodge  immediately  afterward,  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  refrained 
from  saying  so. 

However,  she  had  not  much  longer  to 
wait.  There  was  a clatter  of  hoofs  at  the 
house  door  greater  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  a wild  cheer  broke  forth  from 
the  crowd  assembled  without. 

At  last  the  Shah  had  come. 

Through  the  long  hall  of  marble,  between 
the  banks  of  flowers  and  the  rows  of  statues, 
the  Baroness  could  perceive  his  dusky  Maj- 
esty coming  slowly  toward  her,  followed  by 
the  officers  of  his  household.  On  one  side 
of  him,  but  a little  behind,  walked  Jack  De- 
layne,  the  supernumerary,  or  “ flying”  inter- 
preter, as  he  jailed  himself.  The  presence 
of  this  gentleman  gave  the  Baroness  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  that  of  her  Imperial 
guest  himself ; for  she  knew  about  as  much 
French  as  the  Shah  did,  and  could  never 
have  made  herself  intelligible  to  him  with- 
out assistance.  It  had  cost  her  days  to 
make  up  her  mind  what  to  say  to  him,  for 
dreadful  tales  had  been  told  her  Of  his 
quickness  to  take  offense;  how  somebody, 
for  example,  had  observed  to  him  that  the 
sun  was  very  bright ; to  which  he  had  replied 
that  that  was  more  his  (the  Shah’s)  look- 
out than  that  of  the  person  making  the  ob- 
servation, inasmuch  as  the  sun  was  his  ob- 
ject of  worship.  She  had  resolved,  after 
much  cogitation,  to  say,  “ Welcome  to  our 
humble  roof,  your  Imperial  Majesty,”  and 
then  leave  him  to  choose  his  own  topics  of 
conversation. 

“ I don’t  think  much  of  his  suit,”  observed 
the  Baron,  beneath  his  breath.  He  meant 


his  suite — which  was  certainly  smaller  than 
might  have  been  expected — but  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  like  a suit  of  clothes. 

“ What  would  you  have  f”  replied  the  Bar- 
oness, angrily.  “Look  at  his  fez  cap;  look 
at  his  sabre ; he  is  one  blaze  of  diamonds, 
and  every  diamond  worth  a million  at  the 
very  least.” 

The  Baron  shook  his  head ; he  very  sel- 
dom dared  to  do  so  at  any  thing  his  wife 
observed,  but  upon  a question  of  money’s 
worth  he  considered  he  had  some  right  to 
an  opinion.  He  thought  within  his  breast 
that  if  his  distinguished  guest  should  be 
driven  to  raise  money  upon  his  personal  ap- 
parel, a million  would  be  a long  price  for 
the  whole  of  it. 

The  general  style  of  progression  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  when  put  in  motion  was,  as 
every  body  knew  by  that  time,  a species  of 
imbecile  shamble  that  at  once  distinguished 
him  from  the  common  herd;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  it  was  remarked  that  he 
moved  with  a certain  dignity — ill-natured 
persons  said  because  he  was  aware  that  he 
was  performing  an  act  of  unusual  conde- 
scension in  coming  to  Evelyn  Lodge  at  all. 
This  dignity,  combined  with  the  splendor 
of  his  garments,  which  glistened  like  a suit 
of  mail  with  precious  stones,  made  his  prog- 
ress up  the  hall,  as  the  Baroness  said,  “ a 
truly  Imperial  spectacle.”  His  attendants 
glistened  little  less  than  himself,  and  would 
have  cast  the  flying  interpreter,  in  his  ordi- 
nary evening  clothes,  quite  into  the  shade, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  brightness  and 
intelligence  of  Jack’s  eyes.  He  was  a per- 
son not  easily  depressed  by  hereditary  great- 
ness of  any  kind,  and  was  accustomed  to 
describe  his  peregrinations  with  the  Shah 
in  confidence  as  “a  jolly  lark.”  On  the 
present  occasion,  when  every  body  else  was 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  ceremony  and  sublime 
expectation,  and  the  Baroness  was,  as  she 
afterward  confessed,  “ ready  to  drop”  with 
an  overpowering  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, Jack  was  evidently  quite  at  his  ease. 
His  eyes  roved  hither  and  thither,  and  pres- 
ently fixed  themselves  on  Cyril  Clarke  with 
such  an  expression  of  comic  enjoyment  as 
brought  a look  of  severe  reproof  into  his 
friend’s  face. 

“Welcome  to  our  humble  roof,  your  Im- 
perial Majesty,”  observed  the  Baroness,  in  a 
clear,  triumphant  voice,  at  the  same  time 
advancing  three  steps  to  meet  her  august 
visitor. 

The  Shah’s  arms  fell  flat  on  his  sides,  and 
he  bowed  profoundly. 

“ His  Imperial  Majesty  bids  me  say  that 
he  is  very  glad  to  come,”  said  Jack,  in  re- 
spectful tones,  “ and  that  he  congratulates 
you  upon  the  weather.” 

Then  the  Baron  came  forward. 

“Proud  to  see  your  Majesty,  I’m  sure. 
Hope  it  won’t  be  the  last  time.” 
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This  was  the  observation  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  to  every  guest  to  whom  he 
wished  to  be  civil,  and  he  had  not  the  fac- 
ulty enjoyed  by  the  Poet  Laureate  and  oth- 
ers of  gracefully  varying  his  phrases. 

“ Impossible ; starts  for  Teheran  to-night,” 
whispered  Jack,  hastily.  Then  aloud,  in 
grave  and  deferential  tone,  he  added,  “ His 
Imperial  Majesty  reciprocates  your  good 
wishes,  but  is  not  inclined  for  prolonged 
conversation  upon  any  topic.” 

This  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  host- 
ess, who,  with  her  rounded  arm — on  which 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  as  though  it  were 
some  species  of  sausage  forbidden  to  the 
true  believer — linked  in  that  of  her  distin- 
guished guest,  began  to  make  a progress  j 
through  the  rooms.  The  Shah  looked  ex-  j 
quisitely  uncomfortable ; his  face  betrayed  j 
that  mixture  of  fear  and  fierceness  peculiar  I 
to  Eastern  despots  when  in  European  soci-  j 
ety,  and  every  now  and  then  he  addressed 
his  interpreter  in  the  Persian  language  in  a 
tone  of  manifest  dissatisfaction.  Only  when 
Myra  came  forward  to  be  introduced  to  him 
did  he  show  any  symptoms  of  interest.  She  ; 
was  generally  mistress  of  herself,  and  on  j 
this  occasion  manifested  a calmness  and 
dignity  that  were  beyond  all  praise.  The 
Duchess,  who  was  a witness  to  the  intro-  1 
dnction,  remarked  that  the  Patterini  girl 
rather  overdid  it,  and  would  have  showed  | 
better  taste  in  manifesting  a little  more  • 
humility.  But  the  Shah  himself  (and  no- 1 
body  cared  for  the  Duchess  in  comparison  ! 
with  him)  appeared  more  than  satisfied.  j 

“After  having  seen  your  daughter,  Bar-  1 
oness,”  said  the  interpreter,  “ his  Imperial  j 
Majesty  feels  that  there  can  be  nothing  left 
to  see  worth  speaking  about,  and  he  would 
rather  go  home  at  once.” 

“ Go  home ! What  does  he  want  to  go ! 
home  about  ? He’s  only  just  come,”  whis- 
pered the  Baroness,  remonstratingly.  The 
Shah’s  attention  was  fortunately  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  looking  at  himself  in  a mirror. 

“ He  wants  to  go  home  and  think  about 
her — whether  he  can  afford  to  buy  her,”  an- 
swered Jack,  imperturbably.  “ Don’t  say 
that  money  won’t  do  it,  because  you’ll  make 
him  angry.  He  is  not  in  a sweet  temper. 
That’s  why  he’s  got  such  a short  suit.  He 
has  just  put  to  death — ” 

“ Supper  is  served,”  said  the  m%jor-domo, 
approaching  his  mistress  with  a respectfr.i 
obeisance,  and  cutting  short  the  sanguinary 
details. 

The  supper  was  an  immense  success.  So 
far  from  the  Shah  being  particular  in  his ! 
food,  he  ate  of  every  thing.  But  the  sher-  | 
bet  which  had  been  provided  for  him  did 
not  seem  to  his  taste. 

“ What  can  we  do  t”  whispered  the  Baron- 
ess, in  great  distress. 

“ Hush ! put  some  brandy  in  it,”  said , 
Jack.  I 


“ Brandy  f Why,  I thought  all  spirituous 
drinks  were  contrary  to  his  religion.” 

“ Of  course  they  are  : that’s  why  he  likes 
them.  Put  lots  of  brandy  in  it.” 

The  Shah  drank  this  sherbet  like  a fish. 
As  the  temporal  head  of  the  Persian  Church, 
he  abstained,  however,  from  the  Champagne, 
which  his  two  attendants  partook  of  from 
large  goblets. 

The  ball  was  proceeding  by  this  time  with 
great  vigor,  and  every  thing  going  on  pro- 
pitiously. 

“Would  his  Imperial  Majesty  like  a turn 
in  the  garden  f”  inquired  the  Baroness,  will- 
ing that  her  guest  should  show  himself  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the 
crowd  in  the  banqueting  hall.  Jack  re- 
peated the  invitation,  but  the  Shah  shook 
his  twinkling  fez. 

“ He  knows  what’s  good  for  him,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  open  air  would  quite  suit 
him,  Baroness.  He  has  had  too  much  b.  and 
s. — brandy  and  sherbet.  He  starts  to-night 
for  Teheran,  and  the  sooner  I can  get  him 
off,  the  better.” 

The  Baroness  looked  at  her  illustrious 
visitor  with  an  admiration  even  greater 
than  before.  Her  mind  reverted  to  his 
august  ancestor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who 
was  wont  to  make  his  journeys  through  the 
air  upon  an  enchanted  carpet.  It  did  not 
seem  to  her  that  he  was  likely  to  go  to  Te- 
heran that  night  by  any  other  means  of  pro- 
gression, and  yet  the  air  would  be  certain  to 
disagree  with  him. 

“ There  are  some  chibouks,  Mr.  Delayne,” 
she  whispered ; “ if  you  think — ” 

“Not  for  worlds,”  answered  the  inter- 
preter, hastily.  “ Get  a cup  of  very  strong 
coffee ; then  make  the  band  strike  up  some- 
thing strong — the  * Rogue’s  March,’  or  any 
thing — and  I’ll  get  him  away.” 

The  coffee  was  brought.  The  Shah  look- 
ed at  it  for  a moment  with  grave  displeas- 
ure, as  though  he  detected  chiccory  in  it,  or 
a drowning  fly,  and  then  kicked  it  out  of 
the  attendant’s  hand.  Fortunately  at  that 
instant  the  band  struck  up  a wild  and  pier- 
cing Eastern  air,  and  assisted — indeed,  com- 
pelled— by  the  arm  of  his  flying  interpreter, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  rose  from  his  divan 
and  proceeded  diagonally,  and  now  and  then 
with  an  unexpected  movement  at  right  an- 
gles, like  the  knight  at  chess,  toward  the  en- 
trance hall.  The  Baron  hastened  forward  to 
escort  him,  but  his  politeness  had  nearly  cost 
him  dear,  for  the  Eastern  potentate,  mistak- 
ing the  object  of  his  haste,  and  ever  on  the 
watch  for  treachery,  half  drew  his  sabre, 
and  yelled  something  in  the  Persian  tongue 
which  sounded  uncommonly  like  an  execra- 
tion. Jack  hurried  him  through  the  hall, 
closely  followed  by  his  two  prime  ministers, 
or  whatever  they  were,  and  at  the  door  found 
the  royal  carriage  in  waiting,  which  whirled 
him  off  to  the  palace. 
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Every  body  said  that  nothing  had  been 
more  characteristic  of  the  illustrious  visitor, 
more  redolent  of  Eastern  customs,  than  the 
mode  of  his  departure.  His  breaking  the 
coffee-cup  to  Bymbolize  how  his  heart  was 
torn  at  having  to  leave  his  host,  his  half 
drawing  his  yataghan,  as  though  his  despair 
at  parting  would  have  almost  led  him  to  cut 
short  his  own  illustrious  existence,  and  his 
manifest  reluctance  to  leave  the  house,  were 
the  themes  of  universal  admiration. 

If  a king  can  do  no  wrong,  a shah  is  in  a 
still  more  unassailable  position;  and  it  is 
my  belief,  if  he  had  cut  the  Baron's  head  off, 
it  would  have  been  set  down  to  his  Majesty's 
geniality  and  condescension. 

Every  body  who  had  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  Shah  that  evening  was  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted. The  Duchess  of  Doldrum  publicly 
acknowledged  to  her  hostess  that  she  had 
spent  a delightful  evening,  and  the  Baroness 
was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  and 
invitations  from  “ the  best  people”  in  May- 
fair. 

That  very  morning,  ere  the  mid-day  beams 
began  to  stream  into  the  deserted  ball-room, 
and  the  mistress  of  Evelyn  Lodge  was  still 
sunk  in  dreams  of  greatness,  Cyril  Clarke 
was  married  by  special  license,  in  a neigh- 
boring church,  to  Myra  Patterini. 

The  consent  of  both  her  parents,  as  we 
know,  had  been  obtained,  and  had  set  her 
scruples  quite  at  ease,  and  Cyril,  who,  un- 
like his  father-in-law,  was  averse  to  spec- 
ulation or  risks  of  any  kind,  had  thought  it 
better  to  settle  the  matter.  He  had  been 
kept  “ hanging  on  and  off”  so  long  that  he 
dreaded  any  more  delays. 

When  the  Baron  and  Baroness  came  down 
to  their  dejeuner  & la  fourchette , they  found  it 
was  a marriage  breakfast,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  congratulate  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

“ After  the  magnificent  event  of  yester- 
day, Cyril,  you  might  have  taken  my  appro- 
bation for  granted,”  was  the  only  reproof 
that  fell  from  his  mother-in-law's  lips. 

“ My  dear  Baroness,  I did  take  it  for  grant- 
ed,” said  Cyril,  naively. 

The  Baron  even  went  so  far  as  to  compli- 
ment him  upon  his  sagacity.  “You  are  a 
deuced  sight”  (he  was  certainly  not  a real 
nobleman)  “cleverer  fellow  than  I took  you 
to  be,”  was  his  very  expression ; nor  did  his 
encouragement  end  in  words,  for  he  gave 
him  a check  for  his  daughter's  dowry  upon 
the  spot.  He  was  not  pleased  with  what 
had  happened,  but  he  was  a man  who  never 
cried  over  spilled  milk ; when  he  made  a bad 
debt  he  wiped  it  off  his  books,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it — nay,  he  never  even  spoke 
ill  of  his  debtor. 

There  was  still  another  surprise  awaiting 
the  Baroness  that  morning  when  she  came 
to  look  at  the  newspapers.  In  most  of  them 
the  fits  of  the  previous  night  was  described 


in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  the  house 
of  Patterini  complimented  in  the  highest 
terms  upon  the  honor  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  it;  but  one  or  two  had  not  a 
word  about  the  matter.  They  described  the 
movements  of  the  Shah  in  other  directions, 
and  announced  his  departure  for  that  morn- 
ing, but  not  a syllable  did  they  print  about 
his  visit  to  Evelyn  Lodge.  Those  represent- 
atives of  the  press  who  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Baroness's  invitations  to  her 
ball  had  quietly  ignored  it  altogether.  They 
had  been  asked,  of  course.  The  Baroness  had 
been  careful  to  ask  them  all ; but  some  ma- 
lign influences  had  been  at  work  even  upon 
an  incorruptible  press,  and  her  politeness 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  force  of  spite 
and  envy  on  the  part  of  certain  people — 
people  who  pronounced  their  p\ s like  ft's, 
but  who  had  influence  with  the  “ babers” — 
could  not  further  go,  as  the  little  party  all 
agreed.  Still,  as  the  judge  observed  in  the 
famous  murder  case,  the  testimony  of  ten 
witnesses  called  to  prove  that  they  did  not 
see  the  crime  committed  was  a small  thing 
when  weighed  against  the  testimony  of  one 
who  did  see  it.  And  not  only  had  eight 
hundred  persons  of  fashion  seen  the  Shah 
at  Evelyn  Lodge,  but  the  representatives  of 
a dozen  newspapers. 

This  latter  fact  became  afterward  of  great 
importance,  for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
no  sooner  had  his  Imperial  Majesty  left  En- 
gland— i.  e.,  that  very  afternoon — and  been 
thereby  prevented  from  contradicting  the 
ridiculous  statement  in  person,  than  a ru- 
mor got  afloat  that  he  had  never  been  at  the 
Patterini  ball  at  all  l 

The  conflict  of  evidence  was  very  curi- 
ous. Eight  hundred  persons  of  fashion  plus 
twelve  newspaper  reporters  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  people  of  fashion  who  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  invitations  and  all  the  news- 
papers minus  twelve  upon  the  other.  Im- 
mense influence — I am  sorry  to  say  even 
that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself — was 
thrown  into  the  latter  scale;  but  people 
who  had  met  the  Bhah  of  Persia  at  supper 
were  not  likely  to  be  browbeaten  out  of 
that  fact,  and  the  twelve  newspapers,  of 
course,  stuck  to  their  guns.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a newspaper  acknowledging  itself 
in  the  wrong,  except  under  pressure  of  an 
action  for  libel,  and  the  action  (and  the  idea 
of  bringing  one  was  at  one  time  seriously 
debated  at  Evelyn  Lodge)  would  have  been 
instituted  in  this  case,  if  at  all,  by  the  other 
side.  Cyril  persuaded  the  Baroness,  with 
difficulty,  to  treat  the  scandal  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved,  and  so  the  matter 
rested. 

The  divan  on  which  the  Shah  had  sat  in 
solitary  state — the  Persian  Lone,  as  Jack 
had  called  him — and  the  chibouk  which  he 
would  have  smoked  had  he  not  taken  so 
much  brandy  with  his  sherbet,  were  pre- 
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served  with  reverent  care,  and  shown  to 
particular  friends  as  a special  favor  for  long 
afterward. 

Only  two  things,  as  it  seems  to  me,  gave 
any  color  to  the  ridiculous  and  malicious 
rumor  to  which  I have  alluded.  The  one 
was  Jack  Delayne’s  sudden  retirement  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  consequence,  it  was 
stated,  of  some  transgression  in  connection 
with  his  Imperial  Miyesty’s  visit,  but  which 
might,  of  course,  have  been  for  any  other 
reason,  for  there  were  plenty.  The  other 
was  even  a still  slighter  ground  for  the* 
scandal:  it  was  only  the  fact  that  among 
the  numerous  members  of  the  household  of 
Cyril  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  to  be  seen  an  East- 
ern retainer,  said  to  have  been  the  Persian 
crossing-sweeper  in  Regent  Street,  who  dis- 
appeared at  the  very  date  of  the  great  event 
I have  been  describing — the  ball  at  the  Pat- 


tering. This  was  in  all  probability  a mere 
coincidence;  and  what  it  could  possibly 
have  to  do  with  the  Shah  of  Persia’s  visit 
to  Evelyn  Lodge  I leave  every  reader  to 
judge.  Cyril  proved  an  excellent  son-in- 
law  ; and  again  and  again  I have  heard  the 
Baron  Patteriui  remark  that  he  was  “a 
deuced  sight,”  etc.,  etc. ; in  fact,  he  had  the 
very  highest  opinion  of  his  sagacity.  He 
used  to  have  rows  with  his  mother-in-law — 
who  has  not  t But  with  regard  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  not  a word  ever  passed  between 
them.  As  to  Myra,  if  any  thing  was  wrong 
about  that  Imperial  visit  (and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  there  was),  it  is  certain  that  she 
knew  all  about  it  from  the  moment  that 
telegram  came  for  Cyril,  when  he  assured 
her  that  “ the  man”  would  come,  and  offered 
to  “ lay  his  life  that  her  dear  mother  should 
not  be  disappointed.” 


“ BARRY  CORNWALL”  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. — ( Concluded. ) 

By  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 


PROCTER  was  a delightful  prose  writer, 
as  well  as  a charming  poet.  Having 
met  in  old  magazines  and  annuals  several  of 
his  essays  and  stories,  and  admiring  their 
style  and  spirit,  I induced  him,  after  much 
persuasion,  to  collect  and  publish  in  Ameri- 
ca his  prose  works.  The  result  was  a couple 
of  volumes,  which  were  brought  out  in  Bos- 
ton in  1853.  In  them  there  are  perhaps  no 
“thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,” 
but  they  abound  in  fancies  which  the  read- 
er will  recognize  as  agile 

“ Daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun.” 

In  them  there  is  nothing  loud  or  painful,  and 
whoever  really  loves  “a  good  book,”  and 
knows  it  to  be  such  on  trial,  will  find  Barry 
Cornwall’s  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose  most  de- 
lectable reading.  “ Imparadised,”  as  Milton 
hath  the  word,  on  a summer  hill-side,  or 
tented  by  the  cool  salt  wave,  no  better  after- 
noon literature  can  be  selected.  One  will 
never  meet  with  distorted  metaphor  or  taw- 
dry rhetoric  in  Barry’s  thoughtful  pages, 
but  will  find  a calm  philosophy  and  a beau- 
tiful faith,  very  precious  and  profitable  in 
these  days  of  doubt  and  insecurity  of  intel- 
lect. There  is  respite  and  sympathy  in  this 
fine  spirit,  and  so  I commend  him  heartily 
in  times  so  full  of  turmoil  and  suspicion  as 
these.  One  of  the  stories  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  these  prose  writings,  called  “The 
Man-Hunter,”  is  quite  equal  in  power  to  any 
of  the  graphic  pieces  of  a similar  character 
ever  written  by  De  Quincey  or  Dickens,  but 
the  tone  in  these  books  is  commonly  more 
tender  and  inclining  to  melancholy.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  heart-moving 
than  those  passages  of  his  on  the  death  of 
little  children  ? 

“ I scarcely  know  how  it  is,  but  the  deaths 


of  children  seem  to  me  always  less  prema- 
ture than  those  of  elder  persons.  Not  that 
they  are  in  fact  so ; but  it  is  because  they 
themselves  have  little  or  no  relation  to  time 
or  maturity.  Life  seems  a race  which  they 
have  yet  to  run  entirely.  They  have  made 
no  progress  toward  the  goal.  They  are  bom 
— nothing  further.  But  it  seems  hard,  when 
a man  has  toiled  high  up  the  steep  hill  of 
knowledge,  that  he  should  be  cast,  like  Sisy- 
phus, downward  in  a moment ; that  he  who 
has  worn  tli9  day  and  wasted  the  night  in 
gathering  the  gold  of  scionce  should  be, 
with  all  his  wealth  of  learning,  all  his  accu- 
mulations, made  bankrupt  at  once.  What 
becomes  of  all  the  riches  of  the  soul,  the 
piles  and  pyramids  of  precious  thoughts 
which  men  heap  together?  Where  are 
Shakspeare’s  imagination,  Bacon’s  learning, 
Galileo’s  dream  ? Where  is  the  sweet  fancy 
of  Sidney,  the  airy  spirit  of  Fletcher,  and 
Milton’s  thought  severe?  Methinks  such 
things  should  not  die  and  dissipate,  when  a 
hair  can  live  for  centuries,  and  a brick  of 
Egypt  will  last  three  thousand  years!  I 
am  content  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  man 
survives  (somewhere  or  other)  his  clay. 

“ I was  once  present  at  the  death  of  a lit- 
tle child.  I will  not  pain  the  reader  by  por- 
traying its  agonies;  but  when  its  breath 
was  gone,  its  life  (nothing  more  than  a cloud 
of  smoke!), and  it  lay  like  a waxen  image 
before  me,  I turned  my  eyes  to  its  moan- 
ing mother,  and  sighed  out  my  few  words 
of  comfort.  But  I am  a beggar  in  grief.  I 
can  feel  and  sigh  and  look  kindly,  I think ; 
but  I have  nothing  to  give.  My  tongue  de- 
serts me.  I know  the  inutility  of  too  soon 
comforting.  I know  that  I should  weep 
were  I the  loser,  and  I let  the  tears  have 
their  way.  Sometimes  a word  or  two  I can 
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muster : a * Sigh  no  more  !’  and  ‘ Dear  lady, 
do  not  grieve !’  but  further  I am  mute  and 
useless.” 

I have  many  letters  and  kind  little  notes 
which  Procter  used  to  write  me  during  the 
years  I knew  him  best.  His  tricksy  fancies 
peeped  out  in  his  correspondence,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  old  friends  in  England  thought 
no  literary  man  of  his  time  had  a better 
epistolary  style.  His  neat  and  elegant 
chirography  on  the  back  of  a letter  was  al- 
ways a delightful  foretaste  of  something 
good  inside,  and  I never  received  one  of  his 
welcome  missives  that  did  not  contain,  no 
matter  how  brief  it  happened  to  be,  welcome 
passages  of  wit  or  affectionate  interest. 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  to  me  he  says : 
“ There  is  no  one  rising  hereabouts  in  lit- 
erature. I suppose  our  national  genius  is 
taking  a mechanical  turn.  And,  in  truth, 
it  is  much  better  to  make  a good  steam- 
engine  than  to  manufacture  a bad  poem. 

* Building  the  lofty  rhyme’  is  a good  thing, 
but  our  present  buildings  are  of  a low  or- 
der, and  seldom  reach  the  Attic.  This 
piece  of  wit  will  scarcely  throw  you  into  a 
fit,  I imagine,  your  risible  muscles  being 
doubtless  kept  in  good  order.” 

In  another  missive  he  writes : “ I see  you 
have  some  capital  names  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  If  they  will  only  put  forth  their 
strength,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result, 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  persons  who 
write  anonymously  don'i  put  forth  their 
strength,  in  general.  I was  a magazine 
writer  for  no  less  than  a dozen  years,  and  I 
felt  that  no  personal  credit  or  responsibil- 
ity attached  to  my  literary  trifling,  and  al- 
though I sometimes  did  pretty  well  (for 
me),  yet  I never  did  my  best.” 

As  I read  over  again  the  portfolio  of  his 
letters  to  me,  bearing  date  from  1848  to 
1866, 1 find  many  passages  of  interest,  but 
most  of  them  are  too  personal  for  type. 
A few  extracts,  however,  I can  not  resist 
copying.  Some  of  his  epistles  are  enriched 
with  a song  or  a sonnet,  then  just  written, 
and  there  are  also  frequent  references  in 
them  to  American  editions  of  his  poetical 
and  prose  works,  which  he  collected  at  the 
request  of  his  Boston  publishers. 

In  June,  1851,  he  writes  : 

“ I have  encountered  a good  many  of  your 
countrymen  here  lately,  but  have  been  in- 
troduced only  to  a few.  I found  Mr.  Norton, 
who  has  returned  to  you,  and  Mr.  Dwight, 
who  is  still  here,  I believe,  very  intelligent 
and  agreeable. 

“If  all  Americans  were  like  them  and 
yourself,  and  if  all  Englishmen  were  like 
Kenyon  and  (so  far  as  regards  a desire  to 
judge  fairly)  myself,  I think  there  would 
be  little  or  no  quarreling  between  our  small 
island  and  your  great  continent. 

“Our  glass  palace  is  a perpetual  theme 
for  small-talk.  It  usurps  the  place  of  the 


weather,  which  is  turned  adrift,  or  laid  up 
in  ordinary  for  future  use.  Nevertheless,  it 
(I  mean  the  palace)  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment, after  all ; and  I speak  sincerely  when 
I say, i All  honor  and  glory  to  Paxton !’  If 
the  strings  of  my  poor  little  lyre  were  not 
rusty  and  overworn,  I think  I should  try  to 
sing  some  of  my  nonsense  verses  before  his 
image,  and  add  to  the  idolatry  already  ex- 
isting. 

“ If  you  have  hotter  weather  in  America 
than  that  which  is  at  present  burning  and 
"blistering  us  here,  you  are  entitled  to  pity. 
If  it  continue  much  longer,  I shall  be  held 
in  solution  for  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
and  shall  be  remarkable  as  1 Oxygen,  the 
poet’  (reduced  to  his  natural  weakness  and 
simplicity  by  the  hot  summer  of  1851),  in- 
stead of 

“ Your  very  sincere  and  obliged 

“ B.  W.  Procter.” 

Here  is  a brief  reference  to  Judd’s  re- 
markable novel,  forming  part  of  a note 
written  to  me  in  1852 : 

“Thanks  for  Margaret  (the  book,  not  the 
woman)  that  you  have  sent  me.  When 
will  you  want  it  back  t and  who  is  the  au- 
thor ? There  is  a great  deal  of  clever  writ- 
ing in  it — great  observation  of  nature,  and 
also  of  character  among  a certain  class  of 
persons.  But  it  is  almost  too  minute,  and 
for  me  decidedly  too  theological.  You  see 
what  irreligious  people  we  are  here.  I 
shall  come  over  to  one  of  your  camp-meet- 
ings and  try  to  be  converted.  What  will 
they  administer  in  such  a case  f brimstone 
or  brandy  t I shall  try  the  latter  first.” 

Here  is  a letter  bearing  date  “ Thursday 
night,  November  25,  1852,”  in  which  he  re- 
fers to  his  own  writings,  and  copies  a charm- 
ing song : 

“ Your  letter,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  little  preface,  reached  me  last  night.  I 
shall  look  out  for  the  books  in  about  three 
weeks  hence,  as  you  tell  me  that  they  are 
ajl  printed.  You  Americans  are  a rapid 
race.  When  I thought  you  were  in  Scot- 
land, lo,  you  had  touched  the  soil  of  Boston ; 
and  when  I thought  you  were  unpacking 
my  poor  MS.,  tumbling  it  out  of  your  great 
trunk,  behold!  it  is  arranged — it  is  in  the 
printer’s  hands — it  is  printed — published — it 
is — ah ! would  I could  add,  SOLD ! That, 
after  all,  is  the  grand  triumph  in  Boston  as 
well  as  London. 

“Well,  since  it  is  not  sold  yet,  let  us  be 
generous  and  give  a few  copies  away.  In- 
deed, such  is  my  weakness,  that  I would 
sometimes  rather  give  than  sell.  In  the 
present  instance  you  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  send  a copy  each  to  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner,  Mr.  Hillard,  Mr.  Norton : but  no — 
my  wife  requests  to  be  the  donor  to  Mr. 
Norton,  so  you  must,  if  you  please,  write 
his  name  in  the  first  leaf  and  state  that  it 
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comes  ‘from  Mrs.  Procter.’  I liked  him 
very  much  when  I met  him  in  London,  and 
I should  wish  him  to  be  reminded  of  his* 
English  acquaintance. 

“ I am  writing  to  you  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  after  a long  and  busy  day,  and  I write 
»otc  rather  than  wait  for  a little  inspiration, 
because  the  mail,  I believe,  starts  to-mor- 
row. The  unwilling  Minerva  is  at  my  el- 
bow, and  I feel  that  every  sentence  I write, 
were  it  pounded  ten  times  in  a mortar,  would 
come  out  again  unleavened  and  heavy. 
Braying  some  people  in  a mortar,  yon  know, 
is  but  a weary  and  unprofitable  process. 

“You  speak  of  London  as  a delightful 
place.  I don’t  know  how  it  may  be  in  the 
white-bait  season,  but  at  present  it  is  foggy, 
rainy,  cold,  dull.  Half  of  us  are  unwell  and 
the  other  half  dissatisfied.  Some  are  appre- 
hensive of  an  invasion — not  an  impossible 
event ; some  writing  odes  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  and  I am  putting  my  good 
friend  to  sleep  with  the  flattest  prose  that 
ever  dropped  from  an  English  pen.  I wish 
that  it  were  better ; I wish  that  it  were  even 
worse ; but  it  is  the  most  undeniable  twad- 
dle. I must  go  to  bed,  and  invoke  the  Muses 
in  the  morning.  At  present,  I can  not  touch 
one  of  their  petticoats. 

“A  SLEEPY  SONG. 

44  Sing ! sing  me  to  Bleep ! 

With  gentle  words,  in  some  sweet  slumberous 
measure, 

Such  as  lone  poet  on  some  shady  steep 

Sings  to  the  silence  in  his  noonday  leisure. 

44  Sing ! as  the  river  sings. 

When  gently  it  flows  between  soft  banks  of  flowers, 

And  the  bee  murmurs,  and  the  cuckoo  brings 

His  faint  May  music,  ’tween  the  golden  showers. 

44  Sing ! O divineat  tone ! 

I sink  beneath  some  wizard’s  charming  wand; 

I yield,  I move,  by  soothing  breezes  blown, 

O’er  twilight  shores,  into  the  Dreaming  Land ! 

“ I read  the  above  to  you  when  you  were 
in  London.  It  will  appear  in  an  Annual 
edited  by  Mias  Power  (Lady  Blessington’s 
niece). 

44  Friday  Mornuv^ 

“Tbe  wind  blowing  down  the  chimney; 
the  rain  sprinkling  my  windows.  The  En- 
glish Apollo  hides  his  head — yon  can  scarce- 
ly see  him  on  the  1 misty  mountain  - tops’ 
(those  brick  ones  which  you  remember  in 
Portland  Place). 

“ My  friend  Thackeray  is  gone  to  America, 
and  I hope  is,  by  this  time,  in  the  United 
States.  He  goes  to  New  York,  and  after- 
ward I suppose  (but  I don’t  know)  to  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  Have  you  seen  Esmond  t 
Thero  are  parts  of  it  charmingly  written. 
His  pathos  is  to  me  very  touching.  I be- 
lieve that  the  best  mode  of  making  one’s 
way  to  a person’s  head  is — through  his 
heart. 

“ I hope  that  your  literary  men  will  like 
some  of  my  little  prose  matters.  I know 
that  they  will  try  to  like  them;  but  the 


papers  have  been  written  so  long,  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  written  so  hastily,  that  I have 
my  misgivings.  However,  they  must  take 
their  chance. 

“Had  I leisure  to  complete  something 
that  I began  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  in 
which  I have  written  a chapter  or  two,  I 
should  reckon  more  surely  on  success;  but 
I shall  probably  never  finish  tbe  thing,  al- 
though I contemplated  only  one  volume. 

“ (If  you  can  not  read  this  letter,  apply 
to  the  printer’s  devil. — Hibemicus.) 

“Farewell.  All  good  be  with  you.  My 
wife  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  by 
yon.  Always  yours,  very  sincerely, 

“ B.  W.  Procter. 

“ P.8. — Can  you  contrive  to  send  Mr.  Wil- 
lis a copy  of  tbe  prose  book  f If  so,  pray  do.” 

In  February,  1853,  he  writes : 

“Those  famous  volumes,  the  advent  of 
which  was  some  time  sine©  announced  by 
the  great  transatlantic  trumpet,  have  duly 
arrived.  My  wife  is  properly  grateful  for 
her  copy,  which,  indeed,  impresses  both  of 
us  with  respect  for  the  American  skill  in 
binding.  Neither  too  gay  to  be  gaudy,  nor 
too  grave,  so  as  to  affect  the  theological,  it 
hits  that  happy  medium  which  agrees  with 
the  tastes  of  most  people  and  disgusts  none. 
We  should  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  tbe  matter  within,  but 
that  we  are  afraid  of  incurring  the  sin  of 
vanity,  and  the  indiscretion  of  taking  ap- 
pearances too  much  upon  trust.  We  sus- 
pend our  conjectures  on  this  very  interest- 
ing subject.  The  whole  getting  up  of  the 
book  is  excellent. 

“ For  tbe  little  scraps  of  (critical)  sugar 
inclosed  in  your  letter,  due  thanks.  These 
will  sweeten  our  imagination  for  some  time 
to  come. 

“ I have  been  obliged  to  give  all  the  cop- 
ies yon  sent  me  away.  I dare  say  that  you 
will  not  grudge  me  four  or  five  copies  more, 
to  be  sent  at  your  convenience,  of  course. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  at  the  same  time. 
You  can  give  me  one  of  those  frequent  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  which  I know  you  now  de- 
vote to  a meditation  on  * things  in  general.’ 

“ I am  glad  that  you  like  Thackeray.  He 
is  well  worth  your  liking.  I trust  to  his 
making  both  friends  and  money  in  America, 
and  to  his  keeping  both.  I am  not  so  sure 
of  the  money,  however,  for  he  has  a liberal 
hand.  I should  have  liked  to  have  been  at 
one  of  the  dinners  you  speak  of.  (When 
shall  you  begin  that  bridge  f You  seem  to 
be  a long  time  about  it.  It  will,  I dare  say, 
he  a bridge  of  boats,  after  all.) 

“I  was  reading  (rather  re-reading)  the 
other  evening  the  introductory  chapter  to 
the  Scarlet  Letter . It  is  admirably  written. 
Not  having  any  great  sympathy  with  a cus- 
tom-house— nor,  indeed,  with  Salem,  except 
that  it  seems  to  be  Hawthorne’s  birth-place 
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— all  my  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
style  y which  seems  to  me  excellent. 

“ The  most  striking  book  which  has  been 
recently  published  here  is  Villette , by  the  au- 
thoress of  Jane  Eyre , who,  as  you  know,  is  a 
Miss  Bronte.  The  book  does  not  give  one 
the  most  pleasing  notion  of  the  authoress, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  very  clever,  graphic,  vig- 
orous. It  is  1 man’s  meat/  and  not  the 
whipped  syllabub,  which  is  all  froth,  with- 
out any  jam  at  the  bottom.  The  scene  of 
the  drama  is  Brussels. 

“ I was  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Willis.  Our 
critics  here  were  too  severe  upon  him 

“The  Frost  King  (vulg.  Jack  Frost)  has 
come  down  upon  us  with  all  his  might. 
Banished  from  the  pleasant  shores  of  Bos- 
ton, he  has  come  with  his  cold  scythe  and 
ice  pincers  to  our  undefended  little  island, 
and  is  tyrannizing  in  every  corner  and  over 
every  part  of  every  person.  Nothing  is  too 
great  for  him,  nothing  too  mean.  He  con- 
descends even  to  lay  hold  of  the  nose  (an 
offense  for  which  any  one  below  the  digni- 
ty of  a King — or  a President — would  be 
kicked).  As  for  me,  I have  taken  refuge  in 

“A  SONG,  WITH  A MORAL. 

“ When  the  winter  bloweth  loud, 

And  the  earth  is  in  a shroud, 

Frozen  rain  or  sleety  snow 
Dimming  every  dream  below — 

There  is  e’er  a spot  of  green 
Whence  the  heavens  may  be  seen. 

•*  When  our  purse  is  shrinking  fast, 

And  our  friend  is  loBt  (the  last!), 

And  the  world  doth  pour  its  pain, 

Sharper  than  the  frozen  rain— 

There  is  still  a spot  of  green 
Whence  the  heavens  may  be  seen. 

44  Let  us  never  meet  despair 
While  the  little  spot  is  there; 

Winter  brighteneth  into  May, 

And  sullen  night  to  sunny  day— 

Seek  we  then  the  spot  of  green 
Whence  the  heavens  may  be  seen. 

“ I have  left  myself  little  space  for  more 
small-talk.  I must,  therefore,  conclude  with 
wishing  that  your  English  dreams  may  con- 
tinue bright,  and  that  when  they  begin  to 
fade  you  will  come  and  relume  at  one  of  the 
white-bait  dinners  of  which  you  used  to 
talk  in  such  terms  of  rapture. 

“Have  I space  to  say  that  I am  very 
truly  yours  f B.  W.  Procter.” 

A few  months  later,  in  the  same  year 
(1853),  he  sits  by  his  open  window  in  Lon- 
don on  a morning  of  spring,  and  sends  off 
the  following  pleasant  words : 

“You  also  must  now  be  in  the  first  burst 
and  sunshine  of  spring.  Your  spear-grass 
is  showing  its  points,  your  succulent  grass 
its  richness,  even  your  little  plant  [?]  (so 
useful  for  certain  invalids)  is  seen  here  and 
there;  primroses  are  peeping  out  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  you  are  looking  for  cow- 
slips to  come.  I say  nothing  of  your  haw- 
thorns (from  the  common  May  to  the  clas- 


sic Nathaniel),  except  that  I trust  they  are 
thriving,  and  like  to  put  forth  a world  of 
blossoms  soon. 

* With  all  this  wealth,  present  and  future, 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,’ 

you  will  doubtless  feel  disposed  to  scatter 
your  small  coins  abroad  on  the  poor,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  forward  to  your 

humble  correspondent  those  copies  of  B- 

C ’s  prose  works  which  you  promised  I 

know'  not  how  long  ago.  1 He  who  gives 
speedily,’  they  say, 1 gives  twice.’  I quote,  as 
you  see,  from  the  Latins. 

“ I have  just  got  the  two  additional  vol- 
umes of  De  Quincey,  for  which  — thanks! 
I have  not  seen  Mr.  Parker,  who  brought 
them,  and  who  left  his  card  here  yester- 
day, but  I have  asked  if  he  will  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  on  Sunday — my  only  cer- 
tain leisure  day.  Your  De  Quincey  is  a man 
of  a good  deal  of  reading,  and  has  thought 
on  divers  and  sundry  matters ; but  he  is  evi- 
dently so  thoroughly  well  pleased  with  the 
Sieur  ‘ Thomas  De  Quincey’  that  his  self-suf- 
ficiency spoils  even  his  best  wrorks.  Then 
some  of  his  facts  are,  I hear,  quan  facts  only, 
not  unfrequently.  He  has  his  moments 
when  he  sleeps,  and  becomes  oblivious  of 
all  but  the  aforesaid  ‘Thomas,’  who  per- 
vades both  his  sleeping  and  waking  visions. 
I,  like  all  authors,  am  glad  to  have  a little 
praise  now  and  then  (it  is  my  hydromel),  but 
it  must  be  dispensed  by  others.  I do  not 
think  it  decent  to  manufacture  the  sweet 
liquor  myself,  and  I hate  a coxcomb,  wheth- 
er in  dress  or  print. 

“We  have  little  or  no  literary  news  here. 
Our  poets  are  all  going  to  the  poor-house 
(except  Tennyson),  and  our  prose  writers  are 
piling  up  their  works  for  the  next  5th  of  No- 
vember, when  there  wTill  be  a great  bonfire. 
It  is  deuced  lucky  that  my  immortal  (ah ! I 
am  De  Quinceying) — I mean  my  humble — 
performances  were  printed  in  America,  so 
that  they  will  escape.  By-the-bye,  are  they 
oi\  foolscap  f for  I forgot  to  caution  you  on 
that  head. 

“ I have  been  spending  a week  at  Liver- 
pool, where  I rejoiced  to  hear  that  Haw- 
thorne’s appointment  was  settled,  and  that 
it  was  a valuable  post ; but  I hear  that  it 
lasts  for  three  years  only.  This  is  melan- 
choly. I hope,  however,  that  he  will  * real- 
ize’ (as  you  transatlantics  say)  as  much  as 
he  can  during  his  consulate,  and  that  your 
next  President  will  have  the  good  taste  and 
the  good  sense  to  renew  his  lease  for  three 
years  more. 

“ I have  not  seen  Mrs.  Stowe.  I shall 
probably  meet  her  somewhere  or  other  when 
she  comes  to  London. 

“ I dare  not  ask  after  Mr.  Longfellow.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  write  me  a very  agree- 
able letter  some  time  ago,  which  I ought  to 
have  answered.  I dare  say  that  he  has  for- 
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gotten  it,  but  my  conscience  is  a serpent  self  (fickle  virgin)  keeps  back,  or  has  been 
that  gives  me  a bite  or  a sting  every  now  \ stopped  somewhere  or  other — perhaps  at 
and  then  when  I think  of  him.  The  first  j the  Liverpool  Custom-house,  where  the  very 
time  I am  in  fit  condition  (I  mean  in  point  brains  of  men  (their  books)  are  held  in  du- 
of  brightness)  to  reply  to  so  famous  a cor-  ranee,  as  I know  to  my  cost, 
respondent,  I shall  try  what  an  English  pen  “ Thaekeray  is  about  to  publish  a new 
and  ink  will  enable  me  to  say.  In  the  mean  work  in  numbers — a serial,  as  the  newspa- 
time, God  be  thanked  for  all  things ! pers  call  it.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  publishing 

“My  wife  heard  from  Thackeray  about  (a  sixpenny  matter)  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
ten  days  ago.  He  speaks  gratefully  of  the  j trade.  Novelists  of  all  shades  are  plying 
kindness  that  he  has  met  with  in  America,  their  trades.  Husbands  are  killing  their 
Among  other  things,  it  appears  that  he  has  wives  in  every  day’s  newspaper.  Burglars 
seen  something  of  your  slaves,  whom  he  are  peaching  against  each  other:  there  is 
represents  as  leading  a very  easy  life,  and  no  longer  honor  among  thieves.  I am  start- 
as  being  fat,  cheerful,  and  happy.  Never-  ing  for  Leicester  on  a week’s  expedition 
theless,  I (for  one)  would  rather  be  a free  amidst  the  mad  people;  and  the  Emperor 
man — such  is  the  singularity  of  my  opinions,  of  Russia  has  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  in- 
If  my  prosings  should  ever  in  the  course  of  tends  to  make  a tour  of  Turkey, 
the  next  twenty  years  require  to  be  reprint-  “All  this  appears  to  me  little  better  than 
ed,  pray  take  note  of  the  above  opinion.  idle,  restless  vanity.  O my  friend,  what 

“ And  now  I have  no  more  paper ; I have  a fuss  and  a pother  we  are  all  making,  we 
scarcely  room  left  to  say  that  I hope  you  little  flies  who  are  going  round  on  the  great 
are  well,  and  to  remind  you  that  for  your  wheel  of  time ! To-day  we  are  flickering 
ten  lines  of  writing  I have  sent  you  back  a and  buzzing  about,  our  little  bits  of  wings 
hundred.  Give  my  best  compliments  to  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  to-morrow 
all  whom  I know,  personally  or  otherwise,  we  are  safe  enough  in  the  little  crevice  at 
God  be  with  you ! the  back  of  the  fire-place,  or  hid  in  the  folds 

“ Yours,  very  sincerely,  of  the  old  curtain,  shut  up,  stiff  and  torpid, 

“ B.  W.  Procter.”  for  the  long  winter.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  profound  reflection  f 

Procter  always  seemed  to  be  astounded  “ I struggle  against  the  lassitude  which 
at  the  traveling  spirit  of  Americans,  and  in  besets  me,  and  strive  in  vain  to  be  either 
his  letters  he  makes  frequent  reference  to  sensible  or  jocose.  I had  better  say  fare- 
our  “national  propensity,”  as  he  calls  it.  well.” 

“Half  an  hour  ago,”  he  writes  in  July,  1853,  On  Christmas-day,  1854, he  writes  in  rath- 
“ we  had  three  of  your  countrymen  here  to  er  flagging  spirits,  induced  by  ill  health : 
lunch — countrymen,  I mean,  Hibernically,  “ I have  owed  you  a letter  for  these  many 
for  two  of  them  wore  petticoats.  They  months,  my  good  friend.  I am  afraid  to 
are  all  going  to  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  think  how  long,  lest  the  interest  on  the  debt 
Egypt,  and  Syria.  What  an  adventurous  should  have  exceeded  the  capital,  and  be 
race  you  are,  you  Americans ! Here  the  beyond  my  power  to  pay. 
women  go  merely  ‘ from  the  blue  bed  to  the  “ You  must  be  good-natured  and  excuse 
brown,’  and  think  .that  they  have  traveled  me,  for  I have  been  ill — very  frequently — 
and  seen  the  world.  I myself  should  not  and  dispirited.  A bodily  complaint  torments 
care  much  to  be  confined  to  a circle  reach-  me,  that  has  tormented  me  for  the  last  two 
ing  six  or  seven  miles  round  London . There  years.  I no  longer  look  at  the  world  through 
are  the  fresh  winds  and  wild  thyme  op  a rose-colored  glass.  The  prospect,  I am 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  from  Richmond  you  sorry  to  say,  is  gray,  grim,  dull,  barren,  full 
may  survey  the  Naiades.  Highgate,  where  of  withered  leaves,  without  flowers,  or  if 
Coleridge  lived,  Enfield,  where  Charles  Lamb  there  be  any,  all  of  them  trampled  down, 
dwelt,  are  not  far  off.  Turning  eastward,  soiled,  discolored,  and  without  fragrance, 
there  is  the  river  Lea,  in  which  Izaak  Wal-  You  see  what  a bit  of  half-smoked  glass  I 
ton  fished ; and  farther  on — ha  I what  do  I ! am  looking  through.  At  all  events,  you 
see  f What  are  those  little  fish  frisking  in  must  see  how  entirely  I am  disabled  from 
the  batter  (the  great  Naval  Hospital  close  returning,  except  in  sober  sentences,  the 
by),  which  fixed  the  affections  of  the  enam-  lively  and  good-natured  letters  and  other 
ored  American  while  he  resided  in  London,  things  which  you  have  sent  me  from  Amer- 
and  have  been  floating  in  his  dreams  ever  ica.  They  were  welcome,  and  I thank  you 
since  f They  are  said  by  the  naturalists  to  for  them  now,  in  a few  words,  as  you  ob- 
be  of  the  species  Blandamentnm  album,  and  ! serve,  but  sincerely.  I am  somewhat  brief 
are  by  vulgar  aldermen  spoken  carelessly  ! even  in  my  gratitude.  Had  I been  in  brav- 
of  as  white-bait.  | er  spirits,  I might  have  spurred  my  poor  Peg- 

“ London  is  full  of  carriages,  full  of  stran-  j asus,  and  sent  you  some  lines  on  the  Alma,  or 
gers,  full  of  parties  feasting  on  strawberries  the  Inkerman — bloody  battles,  but  exhibit- 
and  ices  and  other  things  intended  to  allay  ing  marks  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  old  En- 
the  heat  of  summer;  but  the  Summer  her-  glish  heroism,  which,  after  all  is  said  about 
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the  enervating  effects  of  luxury,  is  as  grand 
and  manifest  as  in  the  ancient  fights  which 
English  history  talks  of  so  much.  Even 
you,  sternest  of  republicans,  will,  I think, 
be  proud  of  the  indomitable  courage  of  En- 
glishmen, and  gladly  refer  to  your  old  pa- 
ternity. I,  at  least,  should  be  proud  of 
Americans  fighting  after  the  same  fashion 
(and  without  doubt  they  would  fight  thus), 
just  as  old  people  exult  in  the  brave  con- 
duct of  their  runaway  sons.  I can  not  read 
of  these  later  battles  without  the  tears  com- 
ing into  my  eyes.  It  is  said  by  4 our  corre- 
spondent’ at  New  York  that  the  folks  there 
rejoice  in  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  al- 
lies. This  can  never  be  the  case,  surely! 
No  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  a rap  can 
rejoice  at  any  success  of  the  Czar,  whose 
double-dealing  and  unscrupulous  greediness 
must  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  loath- 
ing to  every  well-thinking  man.  But  what 
have  I to  do  with  politics,  or  you!  Our 
1 pleasant  object  and  sereue  employ9  are 
books,  books.  Let  us  return  to  pacific 
thoughts. 

“ What  a number  of  things  have  happened 
since  I saw  you!  I looked  for  you  in  the 
last  spring,  little  dreaming  that  so  fat  and 
flourishing  a i Statesman’  could  be  over- 
thrown by  a little  fever.  I had  even  begun 
some  doggerel,  announcing  to  you  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white-bait,  which  I imagined 
were  likely  to  be  all  eaten  up  in  your  ab- 
sence. My  memory  is  so  bad  that  I can  not 
recollect  half  a dozen  lines,  probably  not 
one,  as  it  originally  stood. 

“ I was  at  Liverpool  last  June.  After  two 
or  three  attempts  I contrived  to  seize  on 
the  famous  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Need  I 
say  that  I like  him  very  much  ! He  is  very 
sensible,  very  genial — a little  shy,  I think 
(for  an  American!)  — and  altogether  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  I wish  that  I could  see 
more  of  him,  but  our  orbits  are  wide  apart. 
Now  and  then — once  in  two  years — I di- 
verge into  and  cross  his  circle,  but  at  other 
times  we  are  separated  by  a space  amount- 
ing to  210  miles.  He  has  three  children, 
and  a nice  little  wife,  who  has  good  humor 
engraved  on  her  countenance. 

“ As  to  verse — yes,  I have  begun  a dozen 
trifling  things,  which  are  in  my  drawer  un- 
finished; poor  rags  with  ink  upon  them, 
none  of  them,  I am  afraid,  properly  labeled 
for  posterity.  I was  for  six  weeks  at  Ryde, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  year,  but  so  un- 
well that  I could  not  write  a line,  scarce- 
ly read  one ; sitting  out  in  the  sun,  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  and  sometimes  (poor 
soul!)  imagining  I was  thinking.  One  Sun- 
day I saw  a magnificent  steamer  go  by,  and 
on  placing  my  eye  to  the  telescope  I saw 
some  Stars  and  Stripes  (streaming  from  the 
mast-head)  that  carried  me  away  to  Boston. 
By-the-way,  when  will  you  finish  the  bridge  ! 

“ I hear  strange  liiuts  of  you  all  quarrel- 


ing about  the  slave  question.  Is  it  so  f 
You  are  so  happy  and  prosperous  in  Amer- 
ica that  you  must  be  on  the  look-out  for 
clouds,  surely ! When  you  see  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Sumner,  any  one  I know,  pray 
bespeak  for  me  a kind  thought  or  word  from 
them.” 

Procter  was  always  on  the  look-out  for 
Hawthorne,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  In 
November,  1855,  he  says,  in  a brief  letter : 

“ I have  not  seen  Hawthorne  since  I wrote 
to  you.  He  came  to  London  this  summer, 
but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  did  not  inquire  for 
me.  As  it  turned  out,  I was  absent  from 
town,  but  sent  him  (by  Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis) 
a letter  of  introduction  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
was  very  much  pleased  with  him.  Poor 
Hunt!  he  is  the  most  genial  of  men;  and 
now  that  his  wife  (who  has  been  his  evil 
angel  all  his  life)  is  confined  to  her  bed  by 
rheumatism,  is  recovering  himself,  and,  I 
hope,  doing  well.  He  asked  to  come  and 
see  me  the  other  day.  I willingly  assented, 
and  when  I saw  him — grown  old  and  sad 
and  broken  down  in  health — all  my  ancient 
liking  for  him  revived. 

“ You  ask  me  to  send  you  some  verse.  I 
accordingly  send  you  a scrap  of  recent  man- 
ufacture, and  you  will  observe  that  instead 
of  forwarding  my  epic  on  Sevastopol,  I select 
something  that  is  fitter  for  these  present 
vernal  love  days  than  the  bluster  of  heroic 
verse: 

“SONG. 

“Within  the  chambers  of  her  breast 
Love  lives  and  makes  his  spicy  nest, 

’MidBt  downy  bloomB  and  fragrant  flowers. 

And  there  he  dreams  away  the  hours— 

There  let  him  rest! 

Some  time  hence,  when  the  cuckoo  sings. 

I’ll  come  by  night  and  bind  his  wings — 

Bind  him  that  he  shall  not  roam 
From  his  warm  white  virgin  home. 

“Maiden  of  the  summer  season, 

Angel  of  the  rosy  time. 

Come,  unless  some  graver  reason 
Bid  thee  scorn  my  rhyme; 

Come  from  thy  serener  height, 

On  a golden  cloud  descending, 

Come  ere  Love  hath  taken  flight, 

And  let  thy  stay  be  like  the  light, 

When  its  glory  hath  no  ending 
In  the  Northern  night!” 

Now  and  then  we  get  a glimpse  of  Thack- 
eray in  his  letters.  In  one  of  them  he  says  : 

“ Thackeray  came  a few  days  ago  and  read 
one  of  his  lectures  at  our  house  (that  on 
George  the  Third),  and  we  asked  about  a 
dozen  persons  to  come  and  hear  it,  among 
the  rest,  your  handsome  country-woman, 

Mrs.  R S . It  was  very  pleasant, 

with  that  agreeable  intermixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  that  tells  so  well  when  judi- 
ciously managed.  He  will  not  print  them 
for  some  time  to  come,  intending  to  read 
them  at  some  of  the  principal  places  in  En- 
gland, and  perhaps  Scotland. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  America!  You 
are  too  happy  and  independent!  * O for- 
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tunatos  Agricolas,  sna  si  bona  ndrint !’  I am 
not  quite  sure  of  my  Latin  (which  is  rusty 
from  old  age),  but  I am  sure  of  the  senti- 
ment, which  is  that  when  people  are  too 
happy,  they  don’t  know  it,  and  so  take  to 
quarreling  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
blue  sky.  Some  of  these  days  you  will  split 
your  great  kingdom  in  two,  I suppose,  and 
then — 

“ My  wife’s  mother,  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  is 
very  ill,  and  we  are  apprehensive  of  a fatal 
result,  which,  in  truth,  the  mere  fact  of  her 
age  (eighty-two  or  eighty- three)  is  enough 
to  warrant.  Ah,  this  terrible  age!  The 
young  people,  I dare  say,  think  that  we  live 
too  long.  Yet  how  short  it  is  to  look  back 
on  life ! Why,  I saw  the  house,  the  other 
day,  where  I used  to  play  with  a wooden 
sword  when  I was  five  years  old!  It  can 
not  surely  be  eighty  years  ago  I What  has 
occurred  since  ? Why,  nothing  that  is  worth 
putting  down  on  paper.  A few  nonsense 
verses,  a flogging  or  two  (richly  deserved), 
and  a few  white-bait  dinners,  and  the  whole 
is  reckoned  up.  Let  us  begin  again.”  [Here 
he  makes  some  big  letters  in  a school-boy 
hand,  which  have  a very  pathetic  look  on 
the  page.] 

In  a letter  written  in  1856  he  gives  me  a 
graphic  picture  of  sad  times  in  India : 

“All  our  anxiety  here  at  present  is  the 
Indian  mutiny.  We  ourselves  have  great 
cause  for  trouble.  Our  son  (the  only  son  I 
have,  indeed)  escaped  from  Delhi  lately.  He 
is  now  at  Meerut.  He  and  four  or  five  oth- 
er officers,  four  women,  and  a child  escaped. 
The  men  were  obliged  to  drop  the  women  a 
fearful  height  from  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
amidst  showers  of  bullets.  A round  shot 
passed  within  a yard  of  my  son,  and  one  of 
the  ladies  had  a bullet  through  her  shoul- 
der. They  were  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
in  the  jungle,  without  money  or  meat,  scarce- 
ly any  clothes,  no  shoes.  They  forded  rivers, 
lay  on  the  wet  ground  at  night,  lapped  water 
from  the  puddles,  and  finally  reached  Meerut. 
The  lady  (the  mother  of  the  three  other  la- 
dies) had  not  her  wound  dressed,  or  seen,  in- 
deed, for  upward  of  a week.  Their  feet  were 
full  of  thorns.  My  son  had  nothing  but  a 
shirt,  a pair  of  trowsers,  and  a flannel  waist- 
coat. How  they  contrived  to  live  I don’t 
know;  I suppose  from  small  gifts  of  rice, 
etc.,  from  the  natives. 

u When  I find  any  little  thing  now  that 
disturbs  my  serenity,  and  which  I might  in 
former  times  have  magnified  into  an  evil,  I 
think  of  what  Europeans  suffer  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Indians,  and  pass  it  by  in 
quiet. 

“ I received  Mr.  Hillard’s  epitaph  on  my 
dear  kind  friend  Kenyon.  Thank  him  in 
my  name  for  it.  There  are  some  copies  to 
be  reserved  of  a lithograph  now  in  progress 
i a portrait  of  Kenyon)  for  his  American 
friends.  Should  it  be  completed  in  time, 


Mr.  Sumner  will  be  asked  to  take  them 
over.  I have  put  down  your  name  for  one 
of  those  who  would  wish  to  have  this  little 
memento  of  a good  kind  man 

“ I shall  never  visit  America,  be  assured, 
or  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  any  distant 
region.  I have  reached  nearly  to  the  length 
of  my  tether.  I have  grown  old  and  apa- 
thetic and  stupid.  All  I care  for,  in  the 
way  of  personal  enjoyment,  is  quiet,  ease — 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  think  of. 
My  only  glance  is  backward.  There  is  so 
little  before  me  that  I would  rather  not 
look  that  way.” 

In  a later  letter  he  again  speaks  of  his 
son  and  the  war  in  India : 

“My  son  is  not  in  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  thank  God ! He  was  before  Delhi, 
having  volunteered  thither  after  his  escape. 
We  trust  that  he  is  at  present  safe,  but  ev- 
ery mail  is  pregnant  with  bloody  tidings, 
and  we  do  not  find  ourselves  yet  in  a posi- 
tion to  rejoice  securely.  What  a terrible 
war  this  Indian  war  is ! Are  all  people  of 
black  blood  cruel,  cowardly,  and  treacher- 
ous ? If  it  were  a case  of  great  oppression 
on  our  part,  I could  understand  and  (al- 
most) excuse  it ; but  it  is  from  the  spoiled 
portion  of  the  Hindostanees  that  the  re- 
vengeful mutiny  has  arisen.  One  thing  is 
quite  clear,  that  whatever  luxury  and  refine- 
ment have  done  for  our  race  (for  I include 
Americans  with  English),  they  have  not 
diminished  the  courage  and  endurance  and 
heroism  for  which  I think  we  have  formerly 
been  famous.  We  are  the  same  Saxons  still. 
There  has  never  been  fiercer  fighting  than 
in  some  of  the  battles  that  have  lately  taken 
place  in  India.  When  I look  back  on  the 
old  history  books,  and  see  that  all  history 
consists  of  little  else  than  the  bloody  feuds 
of  nation  with  nation,  I almost  wonder  that 
God  has  not  extinguished  the  cruel,  selfish 
animals  that  wo  dignify  with  the  name  of 
men.  No — I cry  forgiveness:  let  the  women 
live,  if  they  can,  without  the  men.  I used 
the  word  * men’  only.” 

Here  is  a pleasant  paragraph  about  Au- 
rora Leigh : 

“ The  most  successful  book  of  the  season 
has  been  Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh.  I 
could  wish  some  things  altered,  I confess ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  is  by  far  (a  hundred  times 
over)  the  finest  poem  ever  written  by  a 
woman.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Sappho — nothing  to  induce  comparison — 
and  all  other  wearers  of  petticoats  must 
courtesy  to  the  ground.” 

In  several  of  his  last  letters  to  me  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  our  civil  war.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  an  epistle  written  in  1861 : 

“ We  read  with  painful  attention  the  ac- 
counts of  your  great  quarrel  in  America. 
We  know  nothing  beyond  what  we  are  told 
by  the  New  York  papers,  and  these  are  the 
stories  of  one  of  the  combatants.  I am  afraid 
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that,  however  you  may  mend  the  schism,  you 
will  never  he  so  strong  again.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that  something  may  arise  to  terminate 
the  bloodshed ; for,  after  all,  fighting  is  an 
unsatisfactory  way  of  coming  at  the  truth. 
If  you  were  to  stand  up  at  once  (and  finally) 
against  the  slave-trade,  your  band  of  soldiers 
would  have  a more  decided  principle  to  fight 
for.  But — 

“ — But  I really  know  little  or  nothing.  I 
hope  that  at  Boston  you  are  comparatively 
peaceful,  and  I know  that  you  are  more  ab- 
olitionist than  in  the  more  southern  coun- 
tries. 

“ There  is  nothing  new  doing  here  in  the 
way  of  books.  The  last  book  I have  seen  is 
called  Tannh&user , published  by  Chapman 
and  Hall — a poem  under  feigned  names,  but 
really  written  by  Robert  Lytton  and  Julian 
Fane.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  the  first, 
but  (as  I conjecture)  too  good,  for  the  last. 
The  songs  which  decide  the  contest  of  the 
bards  are  the  worst  portions  of  the  book. 

“ I read  some  time  ago  a novel  which  has 
not  made  much  noise,  but  which  is  prodig- 
iously clever — City  and  Suburb . The  story 
hangs  in  parts,  but  it  is  full  of  weighty  sen- 
tences. We  have  no  poet  since  Tennyson 
except  Robert  Lytton,  who,  you  know,  calls 
himself  Owen  Meredith.  Poetry  in  England 
is  assuming  a new  character,  and  not  a better 
character.  It  has  a sort  of  pre-Raphaelite 
tendency  which  does  not  suit  my  aged  feel- 
ings. I am  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  lost. 
But  I forget  that,  if  I live  beyond  the  21st 
of  next  November,  I shall  be  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  I have  been  obliged  to  resign 
my  Commissi  on  ership  of  Lunacy,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  pain  of  traveling.  By  this 
I lose  about  £900  a year.  I am,  therefore, 
sufficiently  poor  even  for  a poet.  Browning, 
as  you  know,  has  lost  his  wife.  He  is  com- 
ing with  his  little  boy  to  live  in  England.  I 
rejoice  at  this,  for  I think  that  the  English 
should  live  in  England,  especially  in  their 
youth,  when  people  learn  things  that  they 
never  forget  afterward.” 

Near  the  close  of  1864  he  writes : 

“ Since  I last  heard  from  you,  nothing  ex- 
cept what  is  melancholy  seems  to  have  tak- 
en place.  You  seem  all  busy  killing  each 
other  in  America.  Some  friends  of  yours 
and  several  friends  of  mine  have  died. 
Among  the  last  I can  not  help  placing  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  for  whom  I had  a sin- 
cere regard He  was  about  your  best  prose 

writer,  I think,  and  intermingled  with  his 
humor  was  a great  deal  of  tenderness.  To 
die  so  soon ! 

“ You  are  so  easily  affronted  in  America, 
if  we  (English)  say  any  thing  about  putting 
an  end  to  your  war,  that  I will  not  venture 
to  hint  at  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  I wish 
that  you  were  all  at  peace  again,  for  your 
own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  human  na- 
ture. I detest  fighting  now,  although  I was 


a great  admirer  of  fighting  in  my  youth. 
My  youth  t I wonder  where  it  has  gone. 
It  has  left  me  with  gray  hairs  and  rheuma- 
tism, and  plenty  of  (too  many  other)  infirm- 
ities. I stagger  and  stumble  along,  with  al- 
most seventy-six  years  on  my  head,  upon 
failing  limbs,  which  no  longer  enable  me  to 
walk  half  a mile.  I see  a great  deal,  all  be- 
hind me  (the  Past),  but  the  prospect  before 
mo  is  not  cheerful.  Sometimes  I wish  that  I 
had  tried  harder  for  what  is  called  Fame,  but 
generally  (as  now)  I care  very  little  about  it. 
After  all — unless  one  could  be  Shakspeare, 
which  (clearly)  is  not  an  easy  matter — of 
what  value  is  a little  puff  of  smoke  from  a 
review!  If  we  could  settle  permanently 
who  is  to  be  the  Homer  or  Shakspeare  of 
our  time,  it  might  be  worth  something ; but 

we  can  not.  Is  it  Jones,  or  Smith,  or f 

Alas ! I get  short-sighted  on  this  point,  and 
can  not  penetrate  the  impenetrable  dark. 
Make  my  remembrances  acceptable  to  Long- 
fellow, to  Lowell,  to  Emerson,  and  to  any 
one  else  who  remembers  me. 

“ Yours,  ever  sincerely, 

“ B.  W.  Procter.” 

And  here  are  a few  paragraphs  from  the 
last  letter  I ever  received  from  Procter’s 
loving  hand: 

“ Although  I date  this  from  Weymouth 
Street,  yet  I am  writing  140  or  150  miles 
away  from  London.  Perhaps  this  tempo- 
rary retreat  from  our  great,  noisy,  turbulent 
city  reminds  me  that  I have  been  very  un- 
mindful of  your  letter,  received  long  ago. 
But  I have  been  busy,  and  my  writing  now 
is  not  a simple  matter,  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  I have  great  difficulty  in  forming  the 
letters,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
with  what  labor  this  task  is  performed. 
Then  I have  been  incessantly  occupied  in 
writing  (I  refer  to  the  mechanical  part  only) 
the  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  not  my 
book — t.  e.,  not  my  property — but  one  which 
I was  hired  to  write,  and  it  forms  my  last 
earnings.  You  will  have  heard  of  the  book 
(perhaps  seen  it)  some  time  since.  It  has 
been  very  well  received.  I would  not  have 
engaged  myself  on  any  thing  else,  but  I had 
great  regard  for  Charles  Lamb,  and  so 
(somehow  or  other)  I have  contrived  to 
reach  the  end. 

“ I have  already  (long  ago)  written  some- 
thing about  Hazlitt,  but  I have  received 
more  than  one  application  for  it,  in  case  I 
can  manage  to  complete  my  essay.  As  in 
the  case  of  Lamb,  I am  really  the  only  per- 
son living  who  knew  much  about  his  daily 
life.  I have  not,  however,  quite  the  same 
incentive  to  carry  me  on.  Indeed,  I am  not 
certain  that  I should  be  able  to  travel  to 
the  real  Finis. 

“ My  wife  is  very  grateful  for  the  copies 
of  my  dear  Adelaide’s  poems  which  you  sent 
her.  She  appears  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
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hare  not  transmitted  her  thanks  to  you  be- 
fore. 

44  We  get  the  Atlantic  Monthly  regularly. 
I need  not  tell  you  how  much  better  the 
poetry  is  than  at  its  commencement.  Very 
good  is  ‘Released/  in  the  July  number, 
and  several  of  the  stories ; but  they  are  in 
London,  and  I can  not  particularize  them. 

44  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  Col- 
ouel  Holmes,  the  son  of  your  friend  and  con- 
tributor. He  seems  a very  intelligent,  mod- 
est young  man ; as  little  military  as  need 
be,  and,  like  Coriolanus,  not  baring  his 
wounds  (if  he  has  any)  for  public  gaze. 
When  you  see  Dr.  Holmes,  pray  tell  him 
how  much  I and  my  wife  liked  his  son. 

“We  are  at  the  present  moment  rusti- 
cating at  Malvern  Wells.  We  are  on  the 
side  of  a great  hill  (which  you  would  call 
small  in  America),  and  our  intercourse  is 
only  with  the  flowers  and  bees  and  swal- 
lows of  the  season.  Sometimes  we  encoun- 
ter a wasp,  which  1 suppose  comes  from 
over  seas ! 

44  The  Storys  are  living  two  or  three  miles 
off;  and  called  upon  us  a few  days  ago.  You 
have  not  seen  Ms  Sybil,  which  I think  very 
fine,  and  as  containing  a very  great  future. 
But  the  young  poets  generally  disappoint 
us,  and  are  too  content  with  startling  us 
into  admiration  of  their  first  works,  and 
then  go  to  sleep. 

44 1 wish  that  I had,  when  younger,  made 
more  notes  about  my  contemporaries ; for, 
being  of  no  faction  in  politics,  it  happens 
that  I have  known  far  more  literary  men 
than  any  other  person  of  my  time.  In 
counting  up  the  names  of  persons  known  to 
me  who  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  literature,  I reckoned  up  more 
than  one  hundred.  But  then  I have  had 
more  than  sixty  years  to  do  this  in.  My 
first  acquaintance  of  this  sort  was  Bowles, 
the  poet.  This  was  about  1805. 

44  Although  1 can  scarcely  write,  I am  able 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  1 am 

44  Very  sincerely  yours, 

44  B.  W.  Procter.” 


Procter  was  an  ardent  student  of  the 
works  of  our  older  Etiglish  dramatists,  and 
he  had  a special  fondness  for  such  writers 
as  Decker,  Marlowe,  Hey  wood,  Webster,  and 
Fletcher.  Many  of  his  own  dramatic  scenes 
are  modeled  on  that  passionate  and  roman- 
tic school.  He  had  great  relish  for  a good 
modern  novel,  too ; and  I recall  the  titles 
of  several  which  he  recommended  warmly 
for  my  perusal  and  republication  in  America. 
When  I first  came  to  know  him,  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  a Commissioner  of  Lunacy 
obliged  him  to  travel  about  the  kingdom, 
sometimes  on  long  journeys,  and  he  told  me 
his  pocket  companion  was  a cheap  reprint 
of  Emerson’s  Emay e,  which  he  found  suoh 
agreeable  reading  that  he  never  left  home 
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without  it.  Longfellow’s  Hyperion  was  an- 
other of  his  favorite  books  during  the  years 
he  was  on  duty  as  a commissioner. 

Among  the  last  agreeable  visits  I made 
to  the  old  poet  was  one  with  reference  to  a 
proposition  of  his  own  to  omit  several  songs 
and  other  short  poems  from  a new  issue  of  his 
works  then  in  press.  I stoutly  opposed  the 
ignoring  of  certain  old  favorites  of  mine, 
and  the  poet’s  wife  joined  with  me  in  de- 
ciding against  the  author  in  his  proposal  to 
cast  aside  so  many  beautiful  songs — songs 
as  well  worth  saving  as  any  in  the  volmrife. 
Procter  argued  that,  being  past  seventy,  he 
had  now  reached  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
that  his  judgment  ought  to  be  followed 
without  a murmur.  1 held  out  firm  to  the 
end  of  our  discussion,  and  we  settled  the 
matter  with  this  compromise  : he  was  to  ex- 
punge whatever  he  chose  from  the  English 
edition,  hut  I was  to  have  my  own  way  with 
the  American  one.  Bo  to  this  day  the  Amer- 
ican reprint  is  the  only  complete  collection 
of  Barry  Cornwall’s  earliest  pieces,  for  I held 
on  to  all  the  old  lyrics,  without  discarding  a 
single  line. 

The  poet’s  figure  was  short  and  full,  and 
his  voice  had  a low,  veiled  tone  habitually 
in  it,  which  made  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
hear  distinctly  what  he  was  saying.  When 
he  spoke  in  conversation,  he  liked  to  be  very 
near  his  listener,  and  thus  stand,  as  it  were, 
on  confidential  ground  with  him.  His  turn 
of  thought  was  apt  to  be  cheerful  among  his 
friends,  and  he  proceeded  readily  into  a vein 
of  wit  and  nimble  expression.  Verbal  fe- 
licity seemed  natural  to  him,  and  his  epi- 
thets, evidently  unprepared,  were  always 
perfect.  He  disliked  cant  and  hard  ways  of 
judging  character.  He  praised  easily.  He 
had  no  wish  to  stand  in  any  body’s  shoes  but 
his  own,  and  he  said  there  is  no  literary  vice 
of  a darker  shade  than  envy.  Talleyrand’s 
recipe  for  perfect  happiness  was  the  oppo- 
site to  his.  He  impressed  every  one  who 
came  near  him  as  a bom  gentleman,  chival- 
rous and  generous  in  a marked  degree,  and 
it  was  a habit  of  all  who  knew  him  to  have 
an  affection  for  him.  Altering  a line  of 
Pope,  this  counsel  might  have  been  safely 
tendered  to  all  the  authors  of  his  day — 
“Disdain  whatever  Procter 's  mind  disdains." 
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Was!*  first  the  bride  and  bridegroom  wed. 
They  love  their  single  selves  the  best ; 

A sword  Is  in  the  marriage  bed. 

Their  separate  slumbers  are  not  rest; 
They  quarrel  and  make  up  again, 

They  give  and  suffer  worlds  of  pain. 

Both  right,  and  wrong. 


Some  dark  day,  when  the  bells  are  tolled, 
Death  having  taken  their  best  of  life. 

They  lose  themselves,  and  find  each  other; 
They  know  that  they  are  husband,  wife, 

For,  weeping,  they  are  Father,  Mother  1 
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il  loved  the  tall  deer  ae  though  he  was  their 
father,”  and  whose  favorite  hunting -seat 
was  at  Windsor,  in  the  ceutre  of  the  same 
fair  forest  that  surrounds  it  now.  Not  even 
William  the  Conqueror  was,  however,  the 
first  monarch  who  had  his  dwelling  here, 
though  he  first  fortified  the  place.  Its  orig- 
inal founder  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time — 

‘‘Whether  to  Cfcaar,  Albamict,  or  Brule, 

The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  Kuute,H 

tae  merit  of  choosing  such  a spot  is  to  he 
ascribed  will  never  now  be  known ; its  po- 
sition upon  that  lordly  bill,  with  six  fair 
counties  visible  from  it,  was  such  as  indeed 
“ to  invite  the  builder,”  though  in  those 
early  years  the  picturesquenees  of  the  spot 
was  probably  not  so  much  a recommenda- 
tion as  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  sport. 
The  Conqueror  himself  thus  describes  it: 
“Maxima  utilii  et  tvmmodiw  out  vitu*  propter 
contiyuatn  aquum  el  silt' am  venation  ibus  apt  am ” 
— n very  “desirable  residence”  (as  the  auc- 
tioneers term  it)  by  reason  of  its  wood  and 
water,  and  because  it  was  a good  hunting 
country. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  who  would  give 
any  thing  away  to  the  priests,  had  made 
over  this  charming  seat  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster;  but  William  said,  “Pooh, 
pooh,  those  excellent  monks  ought  not  to 
be  tempted  with  deer  parks  aud  such  vani- 
ties,” and  got  it  restored  to  the  crown. 


THERE  is  one  town  in  England  which,  not- 
withstanding that  the  epithet  “royal” 
is  commonly  applied  to  it,  is  always  attract- 
ive to  the  cultivated  American.  The  stern- 
est republican  of  us  all  can  not  restrain  a 
feeling  of  pride  aud  exultation  when  that 
magnificent  mansion — the  finest  ever  built 
by  man  for  man — called  Windsor  Cattle, 
first  strikes  upon  his  gaze.  It  has  a majesty 
of  its  own  quite  independent  of  kingship, 
though  it  has  been  always  the  habitation 
of  kings.  Its  towers  and  terraces  are  not 
trodden  by  privileged  feet  only,  but  the 
whole  nation  take  their  pride  and  pleasure 
in  it;  a nation  that  was  once  our  own,  and 
whose  annals,  so  far  at  least  as  that-  glorious 
structure  is  connected  with  them,  are  our 
annals.  A cathedral  has  been  defined  by  a 
great  poet  as  “a  petrified  religion;”  and  so 
may  this  fair  dwelling-house,  “ so  royal,  rich, 
and  wide,”  containing  the  habitations  of  so 
many  degrees  of  men,  and  associated  with 
events  such  as  every  generation  of  English- 
speaking  races  will  read  of  with  Interest  to 
the  end  of  time,  be  considered  “petrified 
history.”  The  standard  of  England  that 
floats  to-day  from  its  highest  tower,  pro- 
claiming that  the  Queen  is  now  in  residence, 
has  floated  over  scores  of  kiugs  and  queens 
in  that  same  place  : those  mighty  ramparts, 
used  now  only  “ for  pleasure  and  for  state,” 
were  thrown  up  near  a thousand  years  ago 
for  a defense  by  the  first  William,  who 
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What  bunting  parties — the 
one  relaxation  of  his  iron 
must  have  been  held 


sway*  

here ! What  tenderness — ~ 

save  while  he  hunted  them 

— did  he  show  to  beast,  what  MHpy 

cruelty  to  man,  in  those  , 

far -stretching  fields!  How 

harshly  must  the  curfew  ■B&V 

have  sounded  over  them  as 

it  bade  fire  and  candle  41  out’’  Sg  -ffi*  p?[RW 

with  its  sullen  tongue ! What 

lust  and  wrong  and  crime 

once  reigned  here,  unchecked 

by  any  law  save  one  man's  S|| 

will!  King  John  (another  Rf  a 

selfish  monarch,  and  of  a viler  Rftj*RRy;U  1 

type)  “lay  here,”  as  the  old  jregPypre • j j 

phrase  goes,  while  that  first 

installment  of  English  liber- 

ty  was  being  arranged  for,  |P4 

called  Magna  Charta,  and  W|Iik49 

which  he  had  to  sign,  very 

unwillingly,  at  Run  ay  mode,  $*•  jg.  J: 

on  the  Thames,  hard  by.  An  - y 

other  King  John  was  brought 

here,  even  still  more  against 

the  grai  n,  i n the  person  of  the 

prisoner  of  Poitiers,  John  of 

France,  who  with  his  fellow-  «HHBRR| 

captive,  David,  King  of  Scots, 

ia  said  (by  Stow)  to  have  ffiR 

suggested  to  their  conqueror, 

Edward  III.,  that  the  castle 

-would  have  been  “ lie  tier  set"  R^BflRR 

if  built  on  higher  ground, 

Edward  took  their  advice,  al  - 
and with  the  aid  of  the  fa- 
metis  William  of  Wykehain, 
bishop  arid  architect,  com- 
me  need  the  palace,  which  sue- 
cessor  after  successor  has  cxi- 
larged,  until  it  became  the 
princely  home  we  now  behold 
it.  Ed  ward  rv.  built  at  its  foot  St.  George's  ! 
Chapel,  itself  one  of  the  architectural  boasts  j 
of  England,  and  the  resting-place  of  many 
of  her  kings.  Henry  VI  I.  erected  the  Tomb- 
house,  which  has  received  the  later  inon- 
arvha,  and  Henry  VHL  the  great  gateway. 
To  the  antiquary  there  is  probably  noplace, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
so  associated  with  historical  memories  as 
Windsor  Castle ; nor  is  it  less  interesting 
to  the  poet,  not  only  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  its  landscape,  but  from  the 
associations  of  love  and  song  that  linger 
around  it.  For  in  this  castle  young  James 
<»f  Scotland  pined  from  ten  years  old  to 
twenty-eight,  his  captivity  mitigated  only 
by  the  tender  passion  for  Jane  Beaufort, 
which  he  has  described  in  his  own  pathetic 
poem: 

w In  h*r  wm  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  riches,  and  womanly  feature, 

God  better  tvote  than  my  pen  can  report  ; 


Wludora,  largesse,  estate,  and  cunning  lure, 

In  every  poynt  so  guided  her  mesure 
In  word,  tn  deed,  in  ahape,  in  countenance. 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance.” 

And  this  model  of  girlish  perfection  the 
young  king  married,  and  found  her  no  less 
worthy  than  his  poetic  fancy  had  mirrored. 
In  the  castle,  too,  was  imprisoned  the  fa- 
mous Earl  of  Surrey,  another  captive  bird 
who  has  left  his  song  behind  him,  but  whose 
fate  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  he  only  came 
forth  from  his  prison  to  die  upon  the  block 
at  the  command  of  him  who  " never  spared 
man  in  his  fury  nor  woman  in  his  last”— 
bluff,  cruel  - hearted  Hal.  But,  after  all, 
these  events  are  too  far  back  to  arouse  any 
feeling  beyond  a vague  pathetic  interest. 
To  my. mind  there  is  nothing  more  striking 
in  the  history  of  Windsor  Castle  than  an 
event  that  occurred  there  but  sixty  years 
ago,  and  the  principal  actor  in  which  was 
that  contemptible  and  selfish  voluptuary, 
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the  Prince  afterward  George  IV.  ffmmd  about  the  midat  of  it  a grave  dug 

This  was  the  opening  of  the coffin  cfCharle*  about  nine  feet  deep,  with  the  green  s^ii 
Lt  whose  munias,  indeed,  Lonl  Clarendon  carefully  laid  on  one  aide  and  the  m^iHrrn 
bad  stated  in  his  history  tii  be  “ buried  at  another,  in  which,  the  coffin  being  won. put,' 
Windsor,”  hat  none  kwv  exactly  where,  the  graver  wuh  hiabuitly  filled  np,  and  the 
The  public  ignorance  of  the  spot,  in  fact.  green  sod  laid  carefully  fiat  upon  it,  rare 
had  caused  the  circulation  of  a most  ex-  being-  taken  that  the  surplus  mould  was 
traordiaary  story*  Every  foody  know?*  that  clean  taken  aw  Ay.  Boon  after  like  car* 
at  the  Restoration  the  body  of  Cromwell,  was  taken  that  tlu>  said  .field  -vm  ent finely 
41  the  greutest  prince  that  over  Tided  in  £n-  jvlo^cd  op,  Wd  w'n  three  or  four  y v&n} 
gland,”  w ho  had  taught  Home  charity  ami  feueeeesively  with 

bent  the  knee  of  Spain,  and  who  when  in  In  the  Hnrhdau  SlifrCelhi fry  this  vetsion  \* 
fife m man  dnm contend  wifhr  diig  »p  irpeateA,  after  which  is  -added  the  foi’iovr. 
from  its  grav*  in  VVeslmristef  Abbey  and  mg:  “Talking  jot &?  iliift  account  of  Balk* 

liTtug  in  eiiami,  as  though  he  hod  beet*  a stefuTs  with  the  Hov.Mr.  Hui- — — vofG 

felon.,  at  Tyburn.  But  very  mou  after  that  whose  lather  had  long  muled  in  Flmcn • *- 
infamous  and  cowardly  sacrilege  it  was  m as  a tuerchant,  and  aftenvutvi  as  minister 
inbred  that  some  friends  of  Cromwell  had  from  King  Charles  and  had  beet*  well 
anticipated  ibis  act  of  baaei uchs,  and  placed  acquainted  with  the  fugltws  after  tin? 
the  body  ot  Charles  h iu  the:  Protector's  titration,  he  assured  mb  be  bad  often  beard 
coffin,  ho  that  it  wAs  in  reality  ,J  the  wrnrfyr  the  came  account  by  otter  hands*  tbps* 
king”  who  w&s  gibbeted  by  H»  own  sou,  miscreants  always  testing  that  they -had 
and  whose  hones  received  the  insult#  of  the  wreaked  their  revenge  against  tlaa  ihthcr, 
turncoat  mob.  atatetftent  ri>  as  ,f«wr  na  human  tbrctdghf  could  carry  it, 

ceived  w>me  ^rrpbi)r»VtiOu  fri>tu  the  faetthgt  by  beheading  bita  while  Jlylog^Hif  waking 
the  head  wo*  »eparuted  from  the  typpfc  bis  bext  fritii tin  of  the  utmost  ty- 

One  Mr.  Barkstead,  son  of  the  regtehle  >af  fundibh*  imoa  Am  dead.  Ho  (Cromwell ) 
that  naxn»\  assrrte  that  Ads  father,  being  contrived  id*  pwhbprift^  its  owfi^d  h)  Bork- 
lieutenant  erf ibe  Tow^r  hf  London  and  a steii<h  hayitig  all  tii©  hotN/ra  «f  u pompetm 
great  oonfldanf  trf  the  Protector,  him  fnncfal  paid  to  ahenipty  coffin,  info  which 

on  his  »|eatli4>ed  where  lie  wonld  he  bn  nod,  Aft&n  ard  teas  removed  ih?  carpet  of  the  ikartyrx 
to  Whieb  CroniweU  answered,  •*  Where  ho  that  ifany  sentence  should  he  prmioiJnr.wf 
had  obtained  the  greatest  victory  and  glory,  a*  upon  Ida  body,  it  might  effectually  fall 
uiunely,  on  the  field  at  Naseby,”  in  North-  upon  that  of  the  king,. ...The  being 

umptonAhlre,  which  was  accordingly  thus  only  mnong  that  abandoned  few,  twim  yrti* 
performed*  “At  midnight,,  soon,  after  Itis  in  the  Test  «f  the  jiootde  hot  the 

itenth,  Wing  lkat  embalmed  in  a leaden  oof-  body  wo  exposed  was  ilint  jit  was  said  to  he, 
was  in  a hearse  conveyed  to  had  not  sonic,  whose  curiosity  had  brought 
tiro  said  field,  the  said  Mr.  Barkstead,  by  therm  nearer  the  tree  olmerv^rl  wftb  Iwrnor 
order  of  bis  father,  attending  close  to  the  the  remains  of  a oountenatiee  they  little  had 
aud  being  conic  to  the  field,  they  expected  there,  and  that  on  tying  the  cord 
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there  was  a strong  seam 
about  the  neck,  by 
which  the  head  bml 
been,  as  was  supposed, 
immediately  after  the 
decollation,  fastened 
again  to  the  .body.  This 
being  whispered  about, 
and  the  numbers  that 
came  to  the  dismal  sight 
hourly  increasing,  no- 
tice was  immediately 
given  of  the  suspicion 
to  the  attending  officer, 
who  dispatched  a mes- 
senger to  court-  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the 
rumor,  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences the  spread- 
ing or  examining  into 
it  further  might  have, 
on  which  the  bodies 
were  immediately  or- 
dered down  to  be  bur- 
ied again,..,,. Many  cir- 
cumstances make  this 
account  not  altogether 
improbable,  as  all  those 
enthusiasts  to  the  last 
moment  of  their  lives 
ever  gloried  in  the  truth 
of  it/’  To  this  view  of 
the  matter,  as  we  have 
said,  Lord  Clarendon*# 
vague  account  of  the 
burial  of  Charles  has 
given  some  counte- 
nance. U]H>n  those  who 
bore  the  king’s  body  en- 
tering 8t.  George’s  Chap- 
el, at  Windsor,  with  which  they  had  before 
been  well  acquainted,  M they  found  it  so  al- 
tered aud  transformed,  all  inscriptions  and 
those  laud-marks  pulled  down  by  which  all 
men  knew  every  particular  place  in  that 
church,  aud  such  a dismal  mutation  over 
the  whole,  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
were;  nor  was  there  one  old  officer  that  had 
belonged  to  it,  or  knew  where  our  princes 
had  used  to  be  interred.  At  last  there  was 
a fellow  of  the  town  who  undertook  to  tell 
them  where  there  Was  a vault  in  which 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour  were 
interred.  Arid  as  near  that  place  as  could 
conveniently  he  they  caused  the  grave  to 
be  made/* 

So  stood  the  matter  at  the  Restoration, 
when  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
royal  martyrs  body  would  be  disentombed 
and  buried  with  greater  respect  ; but  either 
Charles  II.  was  averse  to  such  unpleasant 
proceedings,  or  thought  he  had  done  enough 
in  the  way  of  honoring  his  father  by  dishon- 
oring his  enemies.  His  aversion  to  take 
ray  such  step  gave  additional  color  to  the 
substitution  story,  which,  for  the  sake  of 


audio*  t-uwicii,  wiNMvon  Oasti.r— km>. 


poetical  justice,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  had 
Immhi  found  correct.  It  was,  however,  left 
for  the  Prince  Regent,  in  1813,  to  settle  the 
whole  question ; aud  Sir  Henry  Halford,  his 
physician,  relates  the  incidents  of  its  dis- 
covery. While  completing  the  mausoleum 
in  the  Tomb-house  it  became  necessary  to 
form  a passage  to  it  from  under  the  choir  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  in  constructing  this 
an  aperture  was  made  in  the  vault  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  In  this  vault  were  known  to  be 
laid  himself  and  Jane  Seymour,  but  a third 
coffin,  covered  with  a black  velvet  pall,  was 
now  beheld  in  it  ; aud  this  was  supposed 
(and,  as  it  turned  out,  correctly ) to  hold  the 
remains  of  Charles  I.  The  examination  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  Regent  himself, 
and  after  a century  aud  a half  the  royal 
martyr’s  bones  were  once  more  brought  to 
light,  and  identified  beyond  question.  It  hud 
been  embalmed,  of  course,  though  clumsily, 
and  u it  wus  difficult  to  deny,  notwithstand- 
ing much  disfigurement,  that  the  counte- 
nance Imre  a strong  resemblance  to  the  pic- 
tures of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyek.”  The 
beard  was  a reddish-brown,  but  the  rest  of 
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the  hair  black  and  long,  except  at  the  back, 
where  it  had  been  probably  cut  abort  for 
the  beadsman's  axe.  On  holding  up  the 
head,  which  was  loose,  the  muscles  of  the 
ueck  were  found  to  be  retracted,  which 
proved  that  the  decapitation  had  takeu 
place  during  life.  The  identification  was 
therefore  complete,  and  a portion  of  the 
hair  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  to  Sir 
Wal  ter  Scott,  who  had  it  set  in  a gold  ring, 
with  the  king’s  last  word,  “ Remember, ” en- 
graved upon  it. 

This  is  but  one  of  a hundred  historical 
events  which  crowd  upon  the  recollection 
of  every  man  of  cultivation  as  he  first  sets 
eyes  on  Windsor  Castle,  and  I have  only 
mentioned  it  because  some  of  its  details  are 
not  generally  knowm.  In  Mr.  Jesse’s  popu- 
lar Day  at  Windsor,  for  example,  not  it  word 
is  said  of  the  substitution  story,  which  gives 
so  great  an  interest  to  the  denouement. 

From  whatever  side  you  approach  this  glo- 
rious building  it  presents  a splendid  spec- 
tacle; but  for  the  advantage  of  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  I am  about  to  state  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  beat  method  of  doing  so, 


ami  of  spending  a day  in  this  most  interest- 
ing neighborhood  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  may  not  fall  to  every  one  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  it  happened  to  myself,  to 
visit  Windsor  Castle  u by  royal  commiiml,” 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  its  beauties 
even  without  that  crowning  felicity.  In- 
deed, iu  visiting  very  great  personages  in- 
deed the  pleasure  often  consists  less  in  the 
fact  itself  than  in  the  satisfaction  of  talking 
about  it  afterward  to  others  who  have  been 
less  favored— a circumstance  which,  on  re- 
flection, gentle  reader,  you  will  allow  should 
by  no  means  render  your  present  humble 
servant  an  object  of  envy.  “One  likes  to 
have  gone  up  Mont  Blanc,  merely  to  say 
so,”  observed  an  athletic  young  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  “Well,”  rejoined  a 
less  Alpine  friend  of  his,  M I am  rather  laxy, 
and  therefore  confine  myself  to  1 saying  so.’  ” 
Now  to  “say”  that  you  have  been  to  court  is 
within  the  power  of  every  body,  and  there- 
fore none  need  be  jealous  of  the  man  that 
has  absolutely  gone  through  with  it. 

The  usual  way  of  apx>roachiug  Windsor 
from  Loudon  is  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, from  which,  as  it 
jj  ; ■ crosses  the  Thames,  you 

get  a view  of  the  castle 
that  is  (save  from  one 
other  position  to  be  de- 
scribed) absolutely  in- 
comparable ; and  it  waa 
from  this  spot  that  Tur- 
XZBl&t  uer  took  his  famous 

picture  of  the  stately 
place.  Yet  if  the  read- 
•'£  er  will  take  my  advice, 

he  will  visit  Windsor 
fcf  J,  from  the  opposite  diree- 

tiou,  namely,  by  coining 
by  the  Southwestern 
Railway 


Virginia 
Water,  which  is  itself 
a portiou  of  the  forest, 
and  driving  or  walking 
through  it  to  the  town. 
This  lake  is  the  largest 
piece  of  artificial  water 
in  England,  and  was 
laid  out  by  the  order 
of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  hero  of 
Cullodcu ; but  it  is 
chiefly  noted  as  beiug 
the  occasional  resort  of 
George  IV.  and  his  mis- 
tresses. It  is  very  pret- 
ty, and  a few  hours  may 
be  pleasantly  spent  in 
exploring  it  ; but  the 
forest  itself,  of  which  it 
forms  but  the  extrem- 
ity, has  more  pressing 
claims  on  the  atten- 
tion. Nowhere  in  Great 
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Britain-  uur  perhaps  Ut  M the  world,  are  f ie  certain  that  it  and  a thousand  other  trees 
seen  at  M such  fertility  and  grandeur  us  1 around  Jt  liave  stvn  many  aud  many  » 
are  exhibited  Vol  "the  Gr*afc  IW-kr  aa  tWtj  terattiw^f  manfcjmd  i^w-wp  and  fadft,  whiUj 
vaar  portion  of  the  forest  is  coiled  which  &s~  j tk^yare  fcaio  add  green  w ever. 

4 ‘Old  Rtfwrmerjs,  When  the  trtoaK  wiw 
>4 ml  liwnl/**r  *tjra&g  *iid  »iei:k. 

Would  i^Ul  gUiMto  light,  Aud  pjiit 
Ttifr  fc\rU  upOD  the  cheek. r*  i ^ ^ • >; 


j»or.  Tb*  due*t  trews  of  which  ifae  country 
boAfffth  and  tfco«*  which  for  generations 
low  ta&i*  c*rofdUy  tended,  ao  that  their 
jage  is  mnir/dldivX  are  here  to  bosaOtt,  The 

•Quo ••hBeob-- tree  . 

nv&r  \tr,  found  to  be  time,  hot;.  their  victory  otrei  it,  add 

thirt,)  ^i x tmt  rmud  at  aix  feet  fi;nm  the  them  witji  a ilviog  maj«6ty»  ■' 
groand,  and  two  dhkdrees  near  Cran bourn  or  Sir  John  iViaiaif*  O.ak^  It  wo*  eaU&i 
Lodge  are  even  larger,  Oiie  of  tksBo  ia  forovjnffcer  8lmk^pcarera  genius  had  immortalized 
r-d  William  the  CompietorYOak-  Whether  j it,  ia  not  irl  this  portion  id  the  park 'i  but 
it  idatiss  from  that  monarch l»  Mhie  >>r  not;  rther^  fa  m>  doubt  that  8hakapeaoe  hinieelf, 
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a«  well  as  many  of  the  men  anil  women  of 
hi*  MtTry  Hires  of  Windsor,  have  trod  the 
turf,  have  sought  the  shade,  that  are  so 
grateful  to  us  now.  New  plantations,  too, 
are  perpetually  growing  up,  as  though  to 
assure  us  of  the  perpet nation  of  this  noble 
forest,  and  in  front  of  each  is  placed  a small 
iron  pillar,  with  the  date  of  planting.  How 
interesting  would  such  pillars  be,  had  the 
practice  been  instituted  from  the  first ! 
Then,  as  well  as  uPriuce  Albert's  Planta- 
tion,” we  should  have  had  **  King  Ste- 
phen’s,” with  perhaps  half  a dozen  ancient 
pollards  to  represent,  it,  or  li  Henry  VlII.’s,” 
whoso  man  -minded  offset  rose,”  us  the 
poet  tells  us,  ^ to  chase  the  deer  at  five.” 
The  amount  of  game  is  enormous,  and  so 
tame  ore  these  creatures  of  the  forest  that 
you  might  suppose  they  had  never  heard  a 
gunshot.  The  hare  does  hut  cock  his  ears 
the  while  you  pass,  the  rabbit  ceases  not  to 
a fondle  his  own  harmless  face,”  nor  does 
the  stately  pheasant  quicken  its  speed  for 
your  presence  as  it  runs  across  the  “ drive.” 
Above  all,  the  deer  are  every  where;  “ in 
copse  and  form  twinkle  the  innumerable 
cor  and  tail  underneath  the  trees  and  in 
the  open,  mostly  in  herds,  but  sometimes  in 
companies  of  six  or  seven,  they  throng  the 
glades  as  thickly  as  under  their  great  pro- 
tector, Norman  William. 

Then  presently,  while  you  are  still  luxu- 
riating in  new  sylvan  beauties,  the  forest 
parts  before  yon,  and  through  the  gap  thus 


nothing  lies  between  to  mar  the  view%  u that 
royal  dwelling,  above  the  rest  beyond  com- 
pare,” Windsor  Castle. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  architecture  upon  the  inind,  and  I must 
confess  that  I have  looked  upon  many  a fair 
cathedral  without  experiencing  those  tran- 
scendental emotions  which  are  supposed  to 
be  proper  to  the  occasion  ; but  the  spectacle 
of  Windsor  Castle  is  really  overpowering. 
Its  colossal  size,  its  beauty,  and  the  variety 
of  it,  its  position,  set  on  a high  hill,  com- 
manding so  rich  a panorama  of  flood  and 
field,  and,  above  all,  the  associations  that 
rush  in  unbidden  upon  him  who  first  be- 
holds it,  combine  to  produce  a sublime  im- 
pression. In  my  own  case,  at  least,  I feel 
that  the  lithograph  from  those  stone  walls 
will  never  fade  while  the  retina  of  the  iniml 
endures  upon  which  it  was  first  printed. 
From  the  moment  you  have  once  seen  it 
this  glorious  object  haunts  you  on  your  for- 
est way,  till  at  last,  us  you  reach  the  extrem- 
ity of  that  magnificent  avenue  called  the 
Long  Walk,  it  appears  right  in  front  of  yon. 
This  avenue,  however,  though  so  broad  that, 
while  lined  by  the  tallest  trees,  no  shadow' 
from  one  ever  touches  its  opposite  neighbor, 
extends  for  three  miles  in  a straight  line. 

The  entrance  of  the  castle  now  opposite 
to  us  is  colled  George  IVVs  Gateway,  and  is 
only  used  by  the  royal  family  and  those  vis- 
itors who  are  staying  with  them.  The  ordi- 
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atid  tic"  state  apartment*  to  the  {white  cfadod  in  the  State  Apartment*, 
vthvo  ihv  Queqn  w tint  m residence.  Bo  t ire  sees  % my-  VtNit^r  at  WtodKir  het  ween 
owwlvca  (far  ou*  eaw  nol  r*o3|y  aitonp  to  xi*t  oertoin  hhttt*.  Bux.  iht?  Shtyrvign^  Frtv^o 
the  ftingaittr  on  so*  eh  nn  occasion  ]r  are  SKtinftr  A par  (wen ,tAv  thfcwhdl*  nm% 

tod  through  Oeorg**  IV /a  Gateway  into  the  wing  of  the  rustic*  are  ro&rv.ved  for  iktt#e 
t?p$&r  Waft  w4 . fate- ;^.;4 think  j w&onjt  or  *aine  fi^enitwij.  of  her  family 
nf  tilifi,  reader^  respect  your  author— *t  I ^ tleligUta  Or  honor**  orjjafiiH  ercoVa,  (a  so 
t b*  '*4  Entrance.”  Many  a ciwrpr  good  as  fo  fto  fti.  Koyer  liaVo  i been 

ed  hoait.  enron  in'  the®* letter  iinya., %ym  At*  imprea^ed  by  the  mote  sight  of  »}^|ileitiiLii<l  fi»r-: 
ex,*rid>*t  of  ftaa*  iM4  the  Shah  of  Persia,  km  oitw/re  ; 1%t  here  the  tine  tostv  goee  ati  bftr- 
pawod  bHieaUi  that  stately portal,  to  hrhold  imwKumly  With  the  tHYStimesa  that  one  can 
sttelt  wxrtKUrs  m%  I wiil  rent  nr*  to  a».y,  are  not.  rliooae  but  admire  ? ' the  ppiemjfor  j&  by 
net  to  he  found  k*  their  own  r^jrul  abodes*  no  means  the  most  at  rife  eng  footnre,  and 
The  QneenS*  A odie uce-Cbiunbor*  with  it*  when  Twin*  tokl  ’that  a Uttio  caluinet  ^hfcfco 
coiling  by  Verm,  tfc»  footoomc  of  flowem  quiet*  had  attracted  me  it  ail  coat  tew 

hf  Oripjfkvg  Gibbon*.  ahd  it*  tapestries  by  thousand  ginnems,  1 felt  extreme  ^urpiisM* 
Kantla  irnh-^t,  but;  which  must  The  |>t»  rate  drawiug-t^oQ^lo  the  number 

hfrre  o H&time  in  the  work ; the  of  whMv  thore  appeared  ‘too  limit,  are  gt!'0> 

QueeaiV  -Chamber;  the  Guard-  erafly'  termed  Bine,  Sf#‘;.e^  wcordhVg  tv 


J no  darod  art  on  them 

tUMt  rn>uU\  poorC?Urwif^4x«  bl:»  m the  play* 
ii/  \vhi4n, uideod,  I u* voluntarily  compared 
,ifiiJ^i^.'iii\o:rvr  than  once  sum  hist  those  unac* 
.MpiaudOTgt 

The  finest  of  all  the  internal  dpeorhiiiotm 
ttjnc  thought  to  he  those  of  the  Qnpeif a Cor- 
ridor; a golden  gallery*  u*  u seemed  to  mc\ 
which  trtui*  round  half  the 
never  approaching  any  public  romau  .'Bws 
hap#  the  most  iu  treating  cbiwabeip  *«  tfip 
auit  of  rooms  m ■ the  • jSciith  T*i«M*0  that 
form  the  Mhtarv,  into  which,  m a httmhte 
follower  of  fho  pxoteesiao  of  IpUetiB,  I Wit* 
iadnotpd  srtdaUow^  to  strum  ut  will.  The 
contents  of  this  place  are  simply  priceless :. 
the  rigioai  MfrsS.  of  tho  mmt  raltied  pw fc& 

.ahd  pn>f?e  writer*,  the  original  editione  pf 
the  most  ancient  printed  meat 

apleutlftd.  U 1 a mi u an  d MSS,  hit  Am  a Met  AiVL- 
ca  (still  being  crbliected,  for  some  wera 
brought,  from  the  Abyarinitm  campaign % 
the  most  gorgeous  missals,  and  a LJ  arranged 
sjo  that  the  tya  can  at  once  behold  their  con- 
tents, though  the  brain  to  master  them  is 

Moat 


Is  apt  the  first,  time  that  literature.  ha9  been 
thus  honored  utv  Winder  Castle  (though, 
it  is  title,  toey  i?r  in  the  person  pf  so  hutuble 
a scribbler  as  myself),  and  ? would  fain  got 
be  the  first  to  abuse  such  hospitality.  If 
a»>  attempt  heel  been  made  to  kiKght  a^, 
1 might,  Indeed,  have  revenged  myself  by 
such  a breach  of  oobfideb^pl  imt  tieiyg  a ?e> 
pti  bUcatb  uo  such  expeiiment  was*  of  course, 
attempted  ou  mo.  It.  may  seem  a strobe  of 
bathos,  arid  on  ndnimiou  of  great  want  of 
dignity  of  mind,  but  the  sire  of  t he  servant® 
who  attended  upon  “-curr  inyai  progress;” 
through  the  ca»tl*?v  Otr  npi&eJes&tfj  arose 
from  their  coin fwartfr hie  chom*  at  our  ap* 
preach,  mails  cotMidarable  impression  ort 
me.  I wonder  wlieiher  it  U no  lisfe-  to  up* 
ply  for  a situation  iu  the  royal  household 
of  Great  Britain  unless  uno  is  over  six  feet 
high’  The  aWqutotiftnesa  of  these  scarlet 
giahis  to  myself, -who  am  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  respect,  amused  toe  vastly, 
especially  as  it.  cou  turned  after  l had  parted 
comjwiy with  ury  royal  entertainer.  1 was 
nut  the  ram  of  England,  hint  1 4* ad  1h>cg  near 
the  rose,  and  was  respected  accordingly, 

A great  cob  trust  to  all  this  magni  ficence 
awaited  me  that  even  lug  in  m experimioe 
which  was  an  its  way,  however,  quit*  as  in- 
teresting, and  wluoh  also  lie*  wdhin  the 
reach  of  any  .American  who  goes  to  Wind- 
sor. Instead  of  taking  tip  ids  q unrlotw  fox 
the  night  Within  the  town,  resuming  to 
Londdu/ 1 would  rec<urmiend  hang  by  all 
mcuim,  to  walk  through  the  grounds  of  EiUm 
fie  liege  tv  Holtluif  where  an  ohbfiiehioimd 
hotel,  called  Botbanfs — H»  imiiietmo  fttuil 
oivvered  when  I vlsiUwi  it  by  the  Wpssoniji 
of  tbs  wistatiiv  and  pr»i seating  a most 
tractive  epec^adifv— will  affoid  hrm 
en ter tfuiunan t.  It  ts  here  that  m old  dti jfl» 


indeed  but  rarely  hrvsaght  with  it, 
curious  of  all  ib  the  private  eollocfion  »if 
uuniptui^s  of  the  royal  family,  in  eluding 
iivany  who  w ere  lost  before  th©  piibile  grew 
faiiiiUar  with  them,  arid  aim  many  who 
a lilt  IP  Jv^s  than  kio  and  mr*m  that 
^Xaujpl^,  the  tkmoaa  u Perdita^ 
tmd  SA&t  toi^tA^Hses  George  IT.  hidceib 
tip;  h^fcoiy  of  tii ia  princely  nice  may 

the  richest  store  that 


Up  read  hero  in  brief 
nysr/vruKt  hud,  bare  to  oye  <#f  gussip. 

I-  h^wet^,  havtvno  sueh  itching  tongue, 
jmif ^ would  it  be  fit  to tprit : it  ixzkm-fu.  ifie, 
for  unsought,  though  deeply  appreciated  fa? 
votv  Were  f to  ddaorihe  the  panieular  kind- 
ness that  I recoired  from  my  royal  host.  It 
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the  Montem  of  the  Eton  boys  used  to  be 
held,  on  a little  hill  where  they  collected 
•alt,  as  the  money  was  called,  for  which  ev- 
ery visitor  was  put  under  contribution.  The 
king,  who  always  attended  in  person,  gave 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  every  nobleman 
at  least  five  pounds,  nor,  I believe,  was  leas 
than  gold  taken  from  any  body.  The  col- 
lectors were  the  head  boys  of  the  school, 
dressed  in  magnificent  fancy  costumes,  and 
each  with  a bundle  of  tickets,  one  of  which 
he  gave  you  when  he  had  received  your 
“salt,”  to  exempt  you  from  further  demands. 
The  sum  thus  collected,  often  amounting  to 
a thousand  pounds,  was  given  to  the  head 
boy  of  the  college  on  the  foundation , that  is, 
a poor  scholar,  not  a rich  “ oppidan,”  as  most 
Etonians  are,  to  support  him  during  his  res- 
idence at  the  university.  When  this  head 
boy  was  unpopular,  his  gains  used  to  be 
much  lessened  by  the  damages  which  his 
school-fellows  committed,  in  order  to  spite 
him,  in  Botham’s  beautiful  garden,  and  for 
which  he  had  to  pay. 

The  garden  is  still  in  existence,  with  a 
space  cut  in  the  trees  for  a fine  view  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  also,  at  this  present 
writing,  Mr.  Botham,  a perfect  repository 
of  old-world  Eton  stories.  Attractive  as 
will  be  his  hospitality,  I must,  however, 
trouble  my  reader,  % fter  he  has  partaken  of 
it,  to  accompany  me  in  an  evening  walk  of 
some  two  miles.  This  will  bring  him  to  a 
sequestered  church-yard,  with  an  ancient 
church  and  yew-tree  as  old  as  itself,  sur- 
rounded on  one  side  by  rugged  elms,  on  the 
other  by  a charming  pastoral  landscape. 
This  is  Stoke  Pogis  church-yard,  the  scene 
of  Gray’s  world-famous  Elegy.  He  himself 
lies  buried  in  a humble  tomb  which  his  piety 
erected  to  his  mother,  whom,  says  he,  with 
more  pathos  than  reason,  “ I had  the  mis- 
fortune to  survive;”  but  a huge  cenotaph 
has  been  erected  at  a little  distance,  upon 
which  are  engraved  some  of  the  finest  verses 
from  his  immortal  “ Ode  to  Eton  College,” 
and  his  “ Elegy  in  a Country  Church-Yard,” 
each  of  which  objects  lies  within  view. 
Fresh  from  the  splendors  of  the  palace,  the 
simple  lines  that  describe  the  life  of  the 
poor,  and  contrast  it  not  ignobly  with  that 
of  the  great,  made  a profound  impression 
upon  me;  but  in  such  a time  and  place 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  otherwise  under 
any  circumstances : 

"Tbe  boa*t  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 
▲wait  alike  the  inevitable  boor: 

The  patha  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave,” 

is  a lesson  that  not  only  princes  need,  but 
all  of  us  in  our  degree. 

.It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Gray 
struck  out  no  less  than  three  stanzas  from 
his  original  M8.  of  the  Elegy;  after  “to 
meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn,”  came 
the  following  verse : 


“Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  aide  along, 
While  o’er  the  heath  we  hied,  oar  labor  done, 
Oft  as  the  wood-lark  piped  her  farewell  song, 
With  wlstfal  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun.” 

Mason  was  of  opinion  that  what  follows 
was  equal  to  any  of  the  better  known  verses : 

44  Hark,  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce,  tumultuous  passion  cease, 

In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace 

and  certainly  those  beautiful  liues  described 
exactly  the  poet’s  favorite  scene  under  the 
influences  beneath  which  I beheld  it.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  upon  the  cenotaph  itself 
should  be  inscribed  this  last  (which  orig- 
inally preceded  the  epitaph),  in  the  place 
of  some  less  local  couplet : 

44  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground” 
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By  ths  Autuob  or  “Tna  Caldbswood  Scout.” 
L-A  MYSTERIOUS  LETTER. 

FRANCIS  IREDELL  prepared  his  own 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a cup  of 
smoky  tea  and  a dry  biscuit.  The  battered 
kettle  on  the  gas-fixture  and  the  box  of  bis- 
cuits uuder  the  table  represented  the  lowest 
ebb  ever  attained  in  the  tide  of  Mr.  Iredell’s 
resources,  and  there  had  been  many  fluctua- 
tions in  his  finances  of  late  years.  Poverty 
may  have  a picturesque  side  as  well  as  a 
droll  or  a lugubrious  one.  The  poverty  of 
this  artist’s  studio  sat  lightly  on  room  as 
well  as  occupant.  One  read  the  man’s  char- 
acter and  history  in  all  his  surroundings. 
A large  window  admitted  a wealth  of  day- 
light, which  fell  alike  on  a beautiful  jar- 
dintere,  dusty  draperies,  a broken  lay  figure, 
heaps  of  paint-brushes,  rare  specimens  of 
Daimio  bronze,  and  a tropical  butterfly 
poised  on  sapphire  wings,  flecked  with  sil- 
ver, above  a collection  of  pipes.  The  very 
walls  took  up  the  thread,  and  reflected  the 
inmates  iu  as  many  separate  mirrors  of 
mood,  from  the  half-completed  clay  model 
of  a classical  head,  the  glimpses  of  dreamy 
Mediterranean  skies,  and  the  hasty  copies 
of  Titian’s  flesh-tints,  to  the  realistic  farm 
scenes  lacking  the  poetry  of  the  Flemish 
and  French  schools  of  art.  A desultory 
fancy  had  always  led  Francis  Iredell  to  pur- 
sue the  latest  whim,  and  here  and  there  the 
sketches  had  caught  a sunbeam  of  true  in- 
spiration. He  was  too  proud  to  solicit  pat- 
ronage or  propitiate  critics,  and  then  he  took 
refuge  in  the  superiority  of  the  unappre- 
ciated. To  the  public  he  was  kuown  as  a 
promising  artist,  if  he  wonld  settle  down  to 
any  one  thing.  This  very  settling  down 
was  the  bane  of  his  existence ; and  in  the 
mean  while  he  made  smoky  tea  for  his  own 
breakfast. 
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His  slight  repast  ended,  he  kindled  his 
meerschaum,  and  prepared  to  set  about  the 
day’s  labor,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a knock 
on  the  door,  and  the  janitor  passed  in  a letter. 

“ Who  tlie  deuce  has  written  to  me  ?”  so- 
liloquized Mr.  Iredell,  turning  the  small  en- 
velope in  his  hand.  “ A woman’s  cliirogra- 
phy  evidently.  I am  not  a lady’s  man.” 

He  was  in  no  haste  to  open  the  missive 
and  solve  the  question ; time  had  never  been 
precious  to  Francis  Iredell. 

“Perhaps  I have  found  a patroness  of 
art,”  he  said,  with  a little  grimace. 

The  sheet  contained  these  guarded  lines : 

41  Mr.  Francis  Iredell  is  earnestly  requested  to  visit 
Holmcroft  immediately.  If  he  will  be  in  the  Hammer- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  maple  avenue,  on  Mrs.  Meet  on’s 
properly,  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  he  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  the  step.  A Friknd.w 

“ Shades  of  romance ! Why,  my  respect- 
ed aunt,  Mrs.  Meston,  lives  at  Holmcroft. 
To  be  sure ! I had  forgotten ; and  if  I had 
remembered,  I fancy  the  old  girl  would  think 
I wanted  something  of  her — the  sale  of  a 
picture,  or  to  be  mentioned  in  her  will. 
Bah!  she  is  surrounded  by  toadies  now,  no 
doubt.” 

He  laughed  and  tossed  aside  the  letter, 
then  took  it  up  to  read  again,  with  a frown. 

“ Whom  am  I to  see  in  the  summer-house  1 
Pooh ! I am  too  old  a bird  for  this  sort  of 
chaff.  Somebody  wishes  to  make  me  ridio- 
ulous.” 

He  leaned  out  the  window.  The  October 
day  was  perfect,  with  a cloudless  sky,  radiant 
sunshiue,  and  a soft  south  wind.  Nature 
lured  him  away  from  the  studio;  the  ele- 
ment of  curiosity,  which  combines  self-love, 
also  began  to  exert  an  influence.  What  if 
any  person  at  Holmcroft  did  wish  to  dupe 
him,  might  it  not  be  amusing  to  afford  the 
unknown  an  opportunity  f 

He  formed  a sudden  resolution.  If  Spof- 
ford  could  lend  him  ten  dollars,  he  would 
make  the  journey.  He  crossed  the  hall  to 
another  door  precisely  like  his  own,  which 
opened  on  an  atelier  also  impregnated  with 
the  pathetic  atmosphere  of  waiting.  A man 
wearing  the  same  mask  of  cheerful  bonhomie 
over  patient  heroism  was  tracing  the  ghost 
of  some  future  great  work  on  a canvas  with 
red  chalk. 

“ Hard  up,  eh  f Oh  yes,  I can  let  yon  have 
ten  dollars  as  well  as  not.  I only  wish  I had 
ten  thousand,  my  boy.” 

Mr.  Iredell  returned  to  his  own  quarters, 
brushed  his  hat,  and  surveyed  himself  in  a 
cracked  fragment  of  looking-glass.  A faint 
sensation  of  pleasurable  excitement  was  be- 
ginning to  infect  him,  all  due  to  a few  lines 
traced  in  a slanting  feminine  hand.  The 
glass  reflected  a large,  well-formed  man  of 
thirty,  with  a massive  head,  broad,  open 
brow,  calm,  penetrating  gray  eye,  and  a 
luxuriant  brown  beard.  The  hair  worn 
rather  long,  the  beard,  and  attire  were  un- 


| conventional,  but  there  was  about  him  the 
easy  grace  which  stamped  unmistakably  the 
gentleman.  May  not  the  negligent  costume 
of  a man  forgetful  of  his  coat  be  charming 
in  a world  which  owes  so  much  of  painful 
self-consciousness  to  the  tailor  f 

Still  yielding  to  that  guidance  of  destiny 
which  captivated  him  this  morning,  he  took 
the  next  step.  If  he  was  not  too  late  for  a 
train  which  would  bear  him  to  Holmcroft 
before  flve  o’clock,  he  would  keep  the  ap- 
pointment. 

A tide  of  humanity  streamed  through  the 
open  door  of  the  great  d6pdt.  Too  latef 
No ; the  ten-o’clock  train,  bound  east,  was 
there,  panting  with  suppressed  steam,  aud 
ready  to  start. 

Fleeting  miles  strung  like  beads  on  fleet- 
ing moments ; past  shining  rivers,  past  wide 
stretches  of  hill-side  draped  in  autumn’s  gor- 
geous livery,  the  awakened  thoughts  of  Fran- 
cis Iredell  keeping  pace  with  flying  motion. 
He  reached  Holmcroft  at  four  o’clock  and 
fifty  minutes.  The  locomotive  swept  on, 
and  he  was  left  gazing  about  him  a trifle 
blankly.  Why  had  he  come!  Surely  he 
could  not  tell.  The  station  was  a pretty 
Gothic  structure,  with  the  name  Holmcroft 
placed  prominently  above  the  door.  A tel- 
egraph  girl  with  a pink  bow  in  her  hair 
glanced  coquettishly  through  the  window 
of  her  office ; a lank  young  man  with  a 
large  cigar  leaned  against  the  wall;  three 
barefooted  urchins  pattered  away  in  search 
of  other  excitement;  a rusty  wagon  con- 
taining a cider  barrel  creaked  slowly  by. 

The  stranger  climbed  the  road  toward  the 
Hall,  a red  brick  house  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage, and  by  no  means  equaling  the  preten- 
sion of  its  name.  A little  brook,  spanned  by 
a bridge,  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
to  the  right  a steep  path  branched  from  the 
drive  leading  up  to  the  door.  Following  this 
path,  he  found  himself  in  the  summer-house 
as  his  watch  pointed  to  the  hour  of  five. 

In  the  peaceful  stillness  of  earth  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  village  chimneys  seemed  to 
pause  before  melting  into  ether,  and  the 
balm  of  silence  bathed  all  his  jaded  senses. 
From  the  rose-flushed  horizon  where  the 
sun  was  setting  a purple  bloom  veiled  the 
hills ; at  his  feet  the  sumac  glowed  in  fiery 
splendor;  on  the  air  floated  the  last  fra- 
grauce  of  expiring  summer — the  aromatic 
scent  of  dying  leaves.  He  turned  to  the 
maple  walk,  which  the  season  had  converted 
to  an  avenue  of  gold,  where  each  tree  stood 
in  perfect  symmetry,  yellow  merging  into 
russet-red,  and  beheld  a figure  advancing 
toward  him.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  made 
for  her  a path  of  glory,  with  the  maples 
arching  above,  her  uncovered  head  catching 
the  gleam  of  reflected  light  as  she  moved. 

Something  stirred  within  Francis  Iredell 
at  sight  of  her,  as  if  the  wings  of  his  genius 
were  unfurled  for  the  first  time. 
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“ A saint  in  black  garments  against  pale 
gold,  after  Fra  Angelico/9  lie  mattered. 

Then  he  removed  his  hat  as  she  stood  be- 
fore him. 

“ Have  I the  honor  of  addressing  one  of 
Mrs.  Meston’s  household  t” 

“ I sent  for  yon/’  she  replied,  in  a low,  firm 
voice. 

IL— MRS.  MESTON  AT  HOME. 

Both  were  silent  for  a moment.  The  art- 
ist awaited  explanation  with  a shade  of 
reserve  in  his  manner.  If  a woman  wished 
to  dnpe  him  by  this  anonymous  summons, 
he  had  best  be  on  his  guard.  He  observed 
her  closely  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
Now  that  she  had  quitted  the  Gold  Avenue, 
and  the  day  was  waning,  she  was  a young 
lady  of  about  five-and- twenty,  with  chest- 
nut hair  and  pale  complexion.  It  occurred 
to  Francis  Iredell  that  she  was  oddly  unlike 
the  young  lady  of  the  period;  her  black 
robe  was  almost  conventual  in  simplicity, 
yet  became  the  supple,  rounded  figure ; the 
waving  luxuriant  hair,  which  gleamed  with 
auburn  threads  here  and  there,  was  gather- 
ed in  a knot  at  the  back  of  the  small  head. 
There  was  not  an  ornament  about  her ; even 
her  fingers  were  devoid  of  rings.  She  pos- 
sessed that  individuality  which  would  have 
made  one  observe  her  in  a crowd  without 
being  able  to  define  the  attraction. 

“ I sent  for  you/9  she  repeated,  hurriedly, 
aa  if  losing  her  composure.  “This  is  the 
home  of  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Meston." 

“ So  I perceive,”  rather  dryly.  He  would 
not  help  her  in  the  least. 

She  looked  at  him  almost  appealingly. 

“ Have  you  ever  made  yourself  known  to 
her  Y Have  you  ever  shown  her  any  of  the 
courtesy  her  age  exacts,  at  least  from  her 
kinsman  T” 

What  a smoothly  modulated  voice  it  was, 
with  a sweet,  penetrating  inflection,  putting 
these  actually  impertinent  questions  to  him ! 
Francis  Iredell  laughed ; the  humor  of  the 
situation  overcame  him. 

“ My  dear  child,  you  should  deliver  lect- 
ures on  etiquette  to  poor  relations.  It  is  a 
good  rule  in  life  to  only  associate  with  those* 
one  meets  on  an  equality.” 

“ Such  a rule  should  not  hold  in  families,” 
•aid  the  girl,  in  a sombre  tone. 

“ There  more  than  elsewhere,  because  ty- 
rannical distinctions  can  be  made.” 

The  girl  moved  closer  to  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  impulsively  on  his  arm.  “ What 
do  you  know  about  it!  What  can  you 
know  r 

The  sudden  change  in  her  manner  sur- 
prised him,  but  before  he  could  speak  she 
had  drawn  back  into  her  habitual  calm. 

“ I must  explain  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability,  Mr.  Iredell.  I took  the  liberty 
of  sending  for  you,  to  try  to  induce  you  to 
remember  your  duty  toward  Mrs.  Meston.” 

44  You  are  kind,”  ironically. 


“ I am  not  altogether  disinterested,”  she 
returned,  quickly. 

“ Let  Godfrey  Noy  be  devoted,”  he  said, 
somewhat  bitterly. 

“ Why  leave  every  thing  to  Godfrey  Noy  Y 
Now  that  you  are  here,  Mr.  Iredell,  will  you 
not  call  this  evening  f Mrs.  Meston  can 
infer  that  you  are  sketching  through  the 
country : and  not  a word  about  me,  I beg.” 

“ 8hall  I see  you  again,  if  I come  f”  he  in- 
qnired,  extending  his  hand  with  that  mas- 
culine emprcsBement  natural  in  addressing  a 
youug  woman. 

A man  trudged  across  the  slope — a burly 
tramp,  ragged,  dusty,  travel-stained,  with  a 
bundle  slung  over  his  shoulder  on  a stick. 
He  looked  up  at  the  pair  with  a sullen,  fero- 
cious gaze,  in  which  was  reflected  the  smoul- 
dering envy  of  the  vicious  poor.  He  went 
slowly  on,  and  disappeared  with  a muttered 
curse  at  the  sharp  stones  of  the  path,  which 
wounded  his  feet. 

“ I do  not  play  a part  in  the  drama  at  all,” 
said  the  girl,  ignoring  the  proffered  hand, 
and  hastening  away  up  the  walk. 

A trifle  piqued  by  this  abrupt  leave-tak- 
ing, Francis  Iredell  betook  himself  to  the 
village  tavern — a low  white  building  on  the 
street,  with  a long  piazza,  a flavor  of  tobac- 
co smoke  and  kerosene  oil,  and  the  imposing 
name  of  the  United  States  Hotel.  At  eight 
o’clock  he  again  climbed  the  hill,  at  the 
same  time  heartily  wishing  himself  at  his 
club  instead.  In  the  starlight  the  house 
was  dimly  defined  only  by  illuminated  win- 
dows in  different  portions  of  the  building ; 
the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  evergreens  on 
the  lawn,  were  masses  of  shadow.  He  was 
admitted  into  a marble-paved  hall,  where  a 
tinted  lamp  swung  from  the  ceiling,  reveal- 
ing large  Chinese  vases,  a medallion  coat 
of  arms  on  the  wall,  and  a circular  stairway 
rounding  upward  as  if  to  support  statues  in 
niches.  He  smiled  at  the  coat  of  arms : his 
uncle  had  made  a fortune  as  a master-car- 
penter. 

In  a small  parlor,  opening  on  a larger 
dimly  lighted  drawing-room,  sat  an  old  lady 
and  an  old  gentleman  playing  b&sique,  with 
much  lively  recrimination  os  to  the  points 
of  the  game.  Francis  laid  down  his  weapon 
of  satire  on  the  threshold,  as  Mrs.  Meston 
rose  to  greet  him.  A master-carpenter,  for- 
sooth! If  she  chose  to  play  the  grande 
dame , she  filled  the  rdle  remarkably  well. 
Purple  moir6  and  rich  lace  may  be  worn  by 
a hostess  to  entertain  a gentleman  in  a wig, 
if  she  chooses,  especially  if  she  possesses 
bright  black  eyes,  strongly  marked  brows, 
and  puffs  of  milk-white  hair  arranged  about 
a delicate  yellow  old  face.  Jewels  sparkled 
in  her  ears  and  loaded  her  thin  wrinkled 
hands. 

“ To  be  sure !”  she  said,  in  a high,  cracked 
voice ; “ Francis  Iredell,  of  all  the  world ! I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,  although  you 
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do  not  often  afford  me  the  pleasure.  It  is 
ten  years,  if  it  is  a day,  since  you  have  given 
me  a civil  word.” 

“ My  dear  aunt,  what  possible  importance 
can  my  movements  have  to  you  ?”  he  replied, 
lightly  saluting  one  soft  old  cheek. 

“ We  do  not  like  a Mordecai  at  our  gate, 
Sir.  Politeness  is  cheap  to  old  women.” 

“ Had  I supposed  you  needed  it,  I would 
have  come  before,”  he  said,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Meston  regarded  him  sharply.  He 
was  no  longer  an  awkward  boy  blushing  at 
her  notice,  and  his  very  independence  of 
bearing  pleased  the  capricious  woman. 
Could  she  by  any  means  chain  him  to  her 
chariot  wheel  f 

“ Dr.  Sharpe,  my  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Ire- 
dell. I don’t  know  whether  he  is  a genius 
or  a lunatic.” 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  wig  took  off  his 
spectacles. 

“Please  remember  that  it  is  my  deal, 
ma’am.  How  are  you,  Sir  T” 

“ Where  is  Hannah  t How  stupid  young 
girls  are  in  these  days !” 

“I  am  here,”  said  a quiet  voice  from  a 
dark  corner. 

“ Miss  Lejeune,  Francis.” 

The  girl  of  the  summer-house  placed  her 
hand  in  his  with  downcast  eyelids. 

“Now  tell  me  how  it  is  that  Holmcroft 
is  honored  by  your  presence,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Meston,  with  a gayety  which  suggested  an 
uncertain  temper. 

Francis  could  not  resist  stealing  a glance 
at  Miss  Lejeune,  who  was  intently  absorbed 
in  drawing  worsted  through  a bit  of  canvas. 

“Oh!  the  country  about  Holmcroft  is 
charming,  aunt.  An  artist  must  gather 
honey  while  the  sun  shines.” 

Mrs.  Meston  nodded  her  head  in  great 
good  humor,  and  cast  a triumphant  glance 
at  her  venerable  admirer  opposite,  who 
looked  scornfully  incredulous. 

“ I am  doing  ray  best  to  improve  Holm- 
croft, but  I meet  with  opposition  at  every 
turn.  I had  to  build  the  railway  station 
with  my  own  money,  and  I battled  for  two 
years  before  I changed  the  village  name 
from  Pott’s  Corners  to  Holmcroft.  Fancy 
my  letters  dated  from  Pott’s  Corners!  Is 
the  country  really  pretty,  my  dear  f” 

“Very  beautiful,  I should  say.” 

Mrs.  Meston  nodded  again  at  Dr.  Sharpe. 

“You  hear  thatf  Hannah,  tell  Mr.  Ire- 
dell the  two  plans.  Not  a word  from  you, 
doctor.” 

It  was  droll  to  see  the  two  old  people 
stiffen  with  repressed  excitement  as  this 
proposition  was  made.  A faint  color  stole 
into  the  girl’s  cheek,  her  lips  curved  into  a 
smile  revealing  a dimple.  Francis  decided 
that  animation  made  her  almost  pretty. 

“ Holmcroft  is  considered  to  possess  great 
advantages  by  those  best  acquainted  with  1 
its  resources,”  she  began,  like  a guide-book ; 


“ the  climate  is  salubrious,  the  scenery  fine, 
the  drives  unsurpassed,  the  lakes  most  ro- 
mantic. It  has  been  suggested  that  no 
more  desirable  spot  could  be  selected  for 
a watering-place.  Would  a fashionable 
hotel  or  a sanitary  retreat  be  best  in  your 
opinion  P’ 

“ A hotel,”*  said  Francis,  promptly ; “ then 
the  invalids  could  build  a house  afterward, 
or  if  the  hotel  failed,  it  could  be  converted 
into  a water-cure.” 

Mrs.  Meston  skipped  up  to  her  nephew 
and  kissed  him. 

“ My  very  words !”  she  exclaimed. 

The  discomfited  physician  upset  the  card- 
table,  and  became  purple  in  the  face  in 
the  effort  to  recover  the  pack.  Hannah 
Lejeune  beamed  on  the  new-comer  in  the 
sudden  radiance  of  rare  beauty:  laughter 
wrought  the  change,  sparkling  in  the  sad 
blue  eyes,  and  revealing  a row  of  pearly 
teeth.  She  placed  her  finger  archly  on  her 
lip.  Evidently  Francis  Iredell  had  won  fa- 
vor at  court,  most  unexpectedly  to  himself. 
His  conscience  pricked  him  when  Mrs.  Mes- 
ton urged  him  to  remove  from  the  tavern, 
and  he  declined  firmly.  He  felt  somehow 
like  an  impostor,  deceiving  his  aunt  as  to 
the  object  of  his  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in- 
deed, ignorant  as  well,  and  would  only  prom- 
ise to  remain  in  Holmcroft  another  day. 

Dr.  Sharpe  accompanied  him  down  the 
hilL  A whimsical  person  evidently,  who 
had  retired  from  the  city  world  to  slumber 
away  the  remnant  of  existence  in  seclusion, 
bnt  who  could  no  more  attain  the  required 
somnolency  than  an  electric  eel  can  remain 
inactive  when  attacked.  The  old  French- 
man may  close  his  days  over  truffled  turkey 
and  children’s  games  in  a oh&teau ; the  old 
American,  turned  farmer,  must  work,  ex- 
periment, manage  the  politics  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

“You  have  seen  Miss  Hannah  before, 
young  man  P’  said  Dr.  Sharpe.  “ Don’t  tell 
me ! There’s  a girl  in  a million — sensible, 
active,  and  a lady.” 

“ My  dear  Sir,  you  are  mistaken.  I have 
never  met  Miss  Lejeune  before  to-day.” 

Then  Francis  entered  the  tavern,  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  girl  this  was  who  had 
sent  for  him  in  such  an  absurd  fashion,  and, 
lighting  a cigar,  began  to  draw  on  a sheet 
of  paper  a black  figure,  with  trees  arching 
overhead. 

Hannah  Lejeune  slipped  into  the  dim 
drawing-room,  and  leaned  her  forehead 
against  the  pane  of  the  long  French  win- 
dow, gazing  blankly  into  the  darkness  be- 
yond. 

“ I like  him,  perhaps  because  he  is  poor,” 
she  murmured. 

She  was  trying  to  fathom  that  mysterious 
abyss  of  self.  No  one  understood  Hannah 
1 Lejeune,  and  she  least  of  alL  She  had  be- 
thought her  of  negleoted,  almost  forgotten 
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Francis  Iredell  in  a moment  of  hysterical 
defiance.  The  most  timid  animal  will  tarn 
at  bay,  and  Hannah  Lejeune  had  thos  turn- 
ed on  Mrs.  Noy  and  her  son,  handsome  God- 
frey Noy,  presumptive  heir  of  Mrs.  Meston’s 
property. 

Two  years  before,  Hannah  had  ran  away 
in  the  early  morning  from  Mrs.  Noy’s  town- 
house,  goaded  to  the  rash  act  by  the  in- 
justice of  that  lady,  whose  dead  husband 
had  promised  always  to  shelter  and  protect 
the  orphan  niece.  Mrs.  Noy  had  been  some- 
what alarmed,  but  when  she  discovered  that 
Hannah  had  fied  to  her  old  nurse  Bridget, 
and  proposed  to  support  herself  in  some 
way,  the  lady  washed  her  hands  of  her,  said 
it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  Han- 
nah’s blood,  she  being  a Lejeune,  and  de- 
cided it  was  just  as  well  to  have  a pretty 
girl  out  of  the  house  before  Godfrey  return- 
ed from  his  German  university.  Godfrey 
from  early  youth  had  shown  a truly  lament- 
able disposition  to  fall  in  love  with  every 
girl  he  met.  The  traces  of  these  two  years 
were  to  be  read  in  Hannah’s  sober  bine  eyes 
and  firm,  rather  thin  lips.  There  were  warm 
hearts  and  a reckless  generosity  in  the  little 
dingy  room  back  of  Bridget’s  crockery  shop, 
where  the  old  woman’s  nurseling  received 
the  best ; but  Hannah,  launching  her  little 
fleet  of  hopes  on  a stormy  tide,  saw  many  of 
them  perish  like  glass  bubbles  on  the  rocks. 
Three  months  before  Francis  met  her  in  the 
Gold  Avenue  she  had  answered  Mrs.  Meston’s 
advertisement  for  a companion,  and  been 
received  at  the  Hall  only  to  discover  that 
her  patroness  was  a connection  of  Mrs. 
Noy’s.  Hannah  awaited  the  result  in  si- 
lence. Godfrey  Noy  came  to  visit  his  aunt, 
brought  his  handsome  assured  self^  his  dog- 
cart and  groom,  his  gun  and  silver-monnted 
dressing-case.  The  young  man  performed 
his  duty  according  to  his  lights.  He  flat- 
tered Mrs.  Meston,  he  cajoled  Alice,  the 
maid,  writh  presents,  and  he  flirted  with 
Hannah  Lejeune,  ignorant  of  her  identity. 
The  companion  trod  the  rim  of  her  volcano 
with  rebellious  pride.  8he  was  very  neces- 
sary to  Mrs.  Meston,  snubbed  by  Alice,  and 
tossed  back  the  ball  to  Godfrey  Noy  with  a 
secret  amusement  which  she  strove  not  to 
find  pain.  The  inevitable  resulted.  Mrs. 
Noy  came  to  see  her  dear  sister-in-law,  and 
fetch  away  her  naughty  boy  who  was  so 
happy  at  Holmcroft. 

Hannah  confronted  the  cold  stare  of  her 
relative,  and  inhaled  again  a perfume  of 
rose,  hateful  to  her  childhood  from  wound- 
ing association.  Mrs.  Noy  bowed  when  in- 
troduced, but  afterward  she  pounced  on 
Hannah  alone. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  T”  she  demand- 
ed, haughtily. 

“Iam  Mrs^Meston’a  companion.” 

44  You  must  go  away,”  said  Mrs.  Noy,  fixing 
her  black  eyes  steadily  on  the  girl. 


44  Do  your  worst,”  replied  Hannah,  flush- 
ing and  trembling. 

44  I advise  you  not  to  force  me  to  extremi- 
ties. You  were  always  a wild  girl.  I have 
only  to  tell  Mrs.  Meston  that  you  ran  away 
from  my  house  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances.” 

Hannah  turned  white.  All  the  world  was 
against  her,  a penniless,  homeless  girl,  striv- 
ing to  gain  her  own  independence.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Meston  would  be  infected  with 
this  poison  of  suspicion,  and  discharge  her. 
Life  at  Holmcroft  was  dreary  enough ; still, 
it  had  been  a safe  shelter,  and  she  must  lose 
that  for  Mrs.  Noy’s  cruel  caprice.  Mrs.  Noy 
also  pondered  on  the  situation,  and  held  her 
peace.  Hannah  might  be  a lady’s  compan- 
ion, provided  it  was  not  known  as  a reproach 
in  her  own  world,  and  also  provided  it  were 
not  at  Holmcroft.  Still,  the  girl  was  an  en- 
emy in  this  camp,  and  must  be  driven  off  at 
any  cost.  The  code  of  her  class  is  to  crush 
and  intimidate  by  insolence,  and  “ Learn  to 
know  thine  adversary”  was  a rule  of  subtle 
analysis  quite  beyond  Mrs.  Noy’s  range  of 
intellect. 

Mrs.  Meston’s  laughing  farewell  on  the 
door-step  was,  44  I have  made  my  will,”  as 
mother  and  son  departed. 

Alice  said,  primly  and  sourly,  “I  think 
you  should  have  told  us  you  was  Mrs.  Noy’s 
niece.” 

Alice  knew,  then.  Hannah  awaited  her 
doom ; and  in  the  interval  of  restless  anxi- 
ety remembered  Francis  Iredell,  who  could 
alone  rival  the  people  at  Holmcroft. 

As  she  stood  at  the  window  a face  sudden- 
ly grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  pane — a 
large  face  with  fierce  eyes.  Alice  came  in 
to  close  the  shutters. 

“ I believe  I saw  a man,”  whispered  Han- 
nah. 

44  Don’t  tell  her,”  returned  Alice.  44  She 
will  not  sleep  a wink  for  thinking  of  rob- 
bers.” 

44  What  do  you  say  f A man’s  face !”  cried 
Mrs.  Meston,  shrilly.  44  Alice,  light  the  lamps. 
We  can’t  be  too  careful  in  these  dreadful 
days  of  murder  and  violence.” 

A twinkling  lamp  was  placed  in  every 
window  of  the  large  house,  and  Mrs.  Meston 
insisted  on  detaining  her  two  companions  in 
her  chamber  all  night,  where  she  sat  within 
reach  of  the  rope  communicating  with  the 
great  bell.  When  Holmcroft  heard  this 
bell  the  village  was  to  rush  to  the  rescue, 
for  Mrs.  Meston  was  afraid  to  have  a man- 
servant sleep  beneath  her  roof.  44  Shall  I 
put  the  knife  to  my  own  throat  by  admit- 
ting one  of  the  wretches  V ’ she  would  say. 
Thus  the  three  lonely  women  watched. 

nL— THE  OPAL  STUD. 

44  What  did  she  mean  by  telling  me  about 
her  willt”  questioned  Godfrey  Noy,  in  a 
grumbling  tone,  permissible  in  one’s  family. 
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“ That  you  are  her  heir,  I suppose,  dar- 
ling,” said  his  mother,  soothingly. 

But  handsome  Godfrey  persisted  iu  taking 
a gloomy  view  of  his  prospects,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  supped  on  deviled  crabs  and 
Champagne  at  one  o’clock  that  very  morn- 
ing. 

“She  may  outlive  all  of  us;  and  ten 
chances  to  one  she  will  finally  turn  to  that 
artist  fellow,  Francis  Iredell.  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  these  old  women  who  last  forever ! 
If  I only  knew  how  matters  stood.  She 
keeps  her  papers  in  the  house,  and  that 
girl  Hannah  mounts  guard.  Look  here ! I 
shall  have  to  cut  stick  before  the  races  un- 
less— ” 

He  went  out,  leaving  his  mother  with  a 
furrowed  brow ; and  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  how  to  act. 

This  happened  ou  Friday  morning,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Francis  Iredell  was 
strolling  in  the  Gold  Avenue  with  Hannah 
Lqjeune,  moved  by  all  pleasant  and  sooth- 
ing influences;  a better  man,  he  told  him- 
self, for  the  emancipation  into  a purer  at- 
mosphere. It  was  auother  perfect  October 
day,  dreamy  and  soft.  His  companion  fairly 
sparkled  with  animation  as  she  show  ed  him 
Mre.  Meston’s  favorite  views ; but  he  return- 
ed again  to  the  maple  walk,  striving  to 
transmute  something  of  the  mellow  radi- 
ance of  color  to  his  own  memory,  even  as  he 
studied  the  face  beside  him,  to  which  ex- 
pression was  as  a magician’s  wand. 

As  for  Hannah,  this  was  her  one  holiday 
out  of  life,  and  she  enjoyed  it  almost  des- 
perately, in  the  belief  that  she  would  never 
have  another.  She  regarded  Francis  Iredell 
with  a curious  sort  of  pride,  and  thrilled 
with  delight  at  every  clever  anecdote  told 
by  him,  every  bowmot  in  tilt  with  Mrs.  Mes- 
ton,  who  delighted  in  repartee.  Had  she 
not  brought  him  to  Holmcroftf  Was  he 
not  more  worthy  of  Mrs.  Meston’s  regard  in 
every  way  than  was  Godfrey  Noy  f 

There  was  a second  evening  at  the  Hall, 
where  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  his  brown  wig,  appear- 
ed punctually,  and  Mrs.  Mcston  was  as  co- 
quettish in  her  rich  attire  as  a girl.  Han- 
nah could  not  determine  whether  Mrs.  Noy 
had  written  about  herself  or  not,  but  she 
felt  that  electric  foreboding  which  often 
precedes  a great  change.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Meston  must  search  a long  while  before  she 
replaced  this  companion,  who  read  aloud 
well,  made  all  the  dainty  trifles  of  needle- 
work that  great  ladies  like  to  bestow  on 
their  friends,  and  traced  by  intuition  the 
meaning  of  those  patterns  sent  into  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  dress-making 
womankind. 

“She  saves  me  two  or  three  hundred  a 
year  by  her  taste  in  trimming,”  Mrs.  Meston 
had  said  to  Mrs.  Noy ; but  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  to  add  the  sum  to  Hannah’s  slender 
salary. 


I Francis  Iredell  was  charming.  His  heart 
really  warmed  to  the  people  who  received 
him  so  kindly,  although  his  curiosity  was 
j not  yet  fully  satisfied  as  to  Hannah’s  motive 
in  sending  for  him ; and  he  brought  to  the 
country-house  that  atmosphere  of  interest 
which  can  only  be  imparted  by  those  out  in 
the  world,  who  gather  crumbs  from  many 
sources  of  public  gossip.  Hannah  listened 
with  parted  lips  and  changing  color.  Did 
not  Othello’s  periods  become  more  eloquent 
and  flowery  for  the  attention  of  Desdemona, 
think  you  t The  day  had  not  been  without 
excitement  iu  the  society  of  a winning  girl. 
Francis  Iredell  had  not  indulged  in  a simi- 
lar luxury  for  years.  He  was  a poor  Bohe- 
mian ; yet  if  he  could  afford  to  marry,  his 
ideal  wife  was  not  unlike  Hannah,  in  her 
broad  straw  hat,  with  a knot  of  red  berries 
on  her  breast. 

The  two  gentlemen  again  walked  down 
the  hill  together,  and  in  sentimental  mood 
Dr.  Sharpe  told  his  companion  of  Mb  pro- 
found admiration  for  Mrs.  Meston. 

“ I think  we  might  get  married,  quite  in 
a sensible  way,  of  course,”  said  the  doctor, 
pensively,  “only  I can  not  give  up  my  place, 
and  she  will  not  leave  the  Hall.” 

Restlessness  punned  the  artist  to  the 
gloomy  tavern.  He  never  composed  him- 
self to  sleep  before  two  o’clock,  and  here 
was  Holmcroft  sleeping  soundly  at  ten.  He 
wandered  down  the  village  street  without 
purpose,  and  then  the  fancy  impelled  him 
to  climb  to  the  summer-house  where  he  first 
saw  Hannah  Lejeune,  and  evolve  in  the 
stillness  and  darkness  the  picture  which 
haunted  him.  The  night  was  warm.  He 
stretched  himself  on  the  seat  comfortably. 
Not  a soul  stirred  abroad ; he  was  the  soli- 
tary watcher.  His  cigar  went  out.  Reverie 
may  have  merged  into  stupor,  when  he  was 
aroused  to  full  consciousness.  Mrs.  Meston’s 
bell  was  sending  forth  a wild,  startling  peal 
through  the  night. 

Alice,  the  maid,  slept  in  a room  connect- 
ed by  a passage  with  Mrs.  Meston’s  chamber. 
Alice,  most  prim  and  exacting  of  privileged 
servants,  had  betaken  herself  to  rest  ou  tMs 
night  with  more  alacrity  from  having  spent 
the  previous  one  in  an  arm-chair,  owing  to 
the  face  seen  at  the  window  by  Haunah. 
She  was  aroused  from  heavy  sleep  by  a 
slight  noise  in  her  closet. 

“ It’s  the  Maltese  cat.  Poor  puss  t” 

Alice  opened  the  closet,  and  confronted  a 
man — the  blood-cnrdling  fulfillment  of  the 
household  dread — burly,  ragged,  fierce  in 
aspect.  The  candle  dropped  as  Alice  sank 
on  her  knees.  A ring  of  cold  steel  pressed 
her  temple,  a hoarse  voice  spoke  in  her  ear, 
a heavy  hand  grasped  her  shoulder. 

“ Where’s  the  silver  kept  T Scream,  and 
I’ll—” 

“ Mercy !”  groaned  cowering  Alice.  “ The 
box  is  in  the  passage-way.” 
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8b e thought  her  moment  had  come.  She 
was  lifted  into  the  closet,  and  the  key  turn- 
ed on  her.  The  tramp  groped  his  way  into 
the  passage.  As  he  did  so  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Mes ton’s  room  was  closed  softly  and  bolted 
in  his  very  face.  He  waited  in  silence. 

A thread  of  light  crossed  Hannah’s  eye- 
lids, and  waked  her.  A man  stood  beside 
her  with  a crape  mask  concealing  his  feat- 
ures. The  girl  felt  the  fate  of  the  house  in 
her  hands:  she  swooned  away,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  her  flesh  did  not  shrink  when 
he  lifted  one  nerveless  arm,  and  suffered  it 
to  fall  again,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  her 
unconsciousness.  Thought  does  not  revive 
more  vividly  with  the  drowning  than  it  did 
with  Hannah  Lejeune  at  that  perilous  mo- 
ment. The  intruder  was  searching  for  some- 
thing in  the  sandal-wood  box  on  her  bureau, 
where  she  kept  Mrs.  Meston’s  keys.  What 
did  he  know  about  that  particular  box  f 

Gathering  all  her  courage  for  the  effort, 
she  made  one  spring  to  the  open  door,  tore 
the  key  from  the  lock,  closed,  and  locked  it 
outside.  It  was  the  work  of  a moment. 
Clasping  the  door-knob  Bhe  paused,  expect- 
ant, in  the  almost  palpable  darkness  of  the 
hall,  for  unknown  hands  to  seize  her.  How 
many  robbers  were  in  the  house  t The  si- 
lence was  terrible.  She  guided  herself  to 
Mrs.  Mes  ton’s  door,  which  was  also  wide 
open.  Where  were  Mrs.  Meston  and  Alice  f 
She  dared  not  whisper,  but  one  fierce  re- 
solve possessed  her ; she  must  gain  the  bell- 
cord,  and  sound  the  alarm  for  which  Holm- 
croft  had  waited,  with  many  a scoff,  all 
these  years.  As  her  fingero  closed  over  it,  a 
heavy  blow  fell  on  the  door  leading  to  Alice’s 
room. 

“Open  this  door,  or  it  will  be  wuss  for 
ye,”  said  a savage  voice. 

Hannah  pulled  the  cord  violently,  then 
fled,  just  *as  the  prisoner  in  her  own  room 
put  his  foot  through  the  panel  of  the  locked 
door  with  a rending  crash.  If  he  found 
her!  Shrinking  along  the  wall  as  if  im- 
ploring the  very  house  to  shield  her,  in  cold 
dread  and  terror  she  crouched  in  the  space 
behind  the  tall  clock.  The  pursuer  came 
straight  on.  She  felt  her  limbs  stiffen ; her 
brain  was  on  fire;  the  dull  ringing  of  in- 
numerable voices  sounded  in  her  ears ; then 
she  believed  herself  dead,  beneath  the  pall 
of  some  indefinable  horror. 

Francis  Iredell,  hastening  up  the  Gold 
Avenue,  now  all  darkness,  encountered  a 
man  in  full  shock.  There  was  a rush,  a 
struggle,  then  the  man  had  vanished,  leav- 
ing a heavy  box  in  his  astonished  antago- 
nist’s arms.  The  report  of  a gun  made  him 
hurry  on.  A second  shape  ran  toward  him, 
evidently  in  flight:  Francis  dropped  the 
box  and  seized  him. 

“ No,  my  fine  fellow,  I have  you  fast,”  he 
exclaimed. 

The  second  man  was  slight  and  supple. 
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a Is  it  Francis  Iredell  ? Let  me  go,  for 
God’s  sake !” 

“ Godfrey  Noy !”  ejaculated  Francis. 
“ Well,  Sir,  your  pal  has  escaped — ” 

“ My  pal  T”  interposed  Godfrey,  haughtily. 
“Do  you  take  me  for  a thief  f I am  alone, 
and  I have  been  playing  the  fool,  trying  to 
see  the  old  lady’s  will.  Quick ! don’t  betray 
me.” 

“ Go ! I shall  know  where  to  find  you,” 
said  Francis,  sternly,  recovering  the  box. 

Dr.  Sharpe  had  fired  the  gun  and  lost  his 
man.  When  he  recognized  Francis  he  in- 
sisted on  discharging  the  weapon  down  the 
avenue  again,  in  great  excitement,  until  his 
companion  diverted  him. 

“ We  must  go  into  the  house,”  he  said,  and 
both  men  felt  a little  thrill  of  fear. 

An  affrighted  cook  and  a house-maid  re- 
sponded from  a window  of  the  wing,  and 
utterly  refused  to  come  down  to  open  a 
door.  How  did  they  know  what  had  hap- 
pened f Francis  broke  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  two  gentlemen  entered.  Mrs. 
Meston  was  discovered  Bitting  up  in  her 
bed,  she  having  extricated  herself  frojn  the 
folds  of  her  own  India  shawl,  in  which  she 
had  been  well-nigh  smothered.  A burglar 
with  crape  over  his  face  had  awakened  her ; 
she  had  struggled  to  rise,  when  he  enveloped 
her  in  the  great  shawl.  Mrs.  Meston,  wild 
and  disheveled,  held  something  fast  clutch- 
ed in  her  hand,  which  she  raised  to  the  light. 
It  was  a fragment  of  linen,  with  an  opal  stud 
of  curious  workmanship  attached.  Inside 
was  the  inscription : “ Godfrey  Noy,  1870.” 

“ I gave  it  to  him,”  she  said,  and  lay  back 
on  her  pillow  without  another  word. 

Sunset  again  over  the  purple  hills ; Fran- 
cis Iredell  and  Hannah  Lejeune  lingering  in 
the  summer-house.  Mrs.  Meston  came  slow- 
ly down  the  Gold  Avenue  with  Dr.  Sharpe. 

“ Children,”  he  cried,  in  his  brisk,  chirping 
voice,  “ she  has  accepted  me  as  the  best  of 
burglar  protectors.” 

Mrs.  Meston  had  never  appeared  so  grave 
and  dignified;  the  sunset  gleamed  on  her 
dress  and  jewels. 

“I  am  not  a great  match:  I have  been 
making  another  will,  and  it  is  best  we 
should  all  understand  that  Hannah  Lejeune 
is  my  heiress.” 

“ No,  no,”  exclaimed  the  girl,  quickly,  in  a 
pained  tone.  “You  do  not  know  what  I 
have  done.  Godfrey  is  my  cousin.” 

“ My  dear,  I know  more  than  yon  imagine. 
I repeat,  Hannah  Lejeune  is  my  heiress — 
provided  she  marries  to  suit  me.” 

With  that  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Francis  Iredell. 

“ I have  been  here  but  two  days,”  said  the 
young  man,  musingly ; and  then  he  looked 
eagerly  into  Hannah’s  shy,  reluctant  eyes. 

Showers  of  leaves  fell  softly  in  the  Gold 
Avenue. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  EXACT  SCIENCES.— L 

IN  any  review  of  the  progress  of  science 
daring  the  first  century  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  period  which  lies  between  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  and  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may,  without  dan- 
ger of  any  important  omission,  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  There  were  men,  it  is  true, 
in  the  colonies  and  in  the  newly  emanci- 
pated States  whose  native  abilities  and  dis- 
tinguished attainments  as  astronomers  or 
physicists  won  for  them  a reputation  which 
in  their  time  reached  to  other  lands,  and 
which  has  since  come  down  to  us ; but 
these,  though  they  were  masters,  were  not 
originators,  and  their  names  are  but  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  history  of  sci- 
ence. Of  this  class  David  Rittenhouse  is 
an  honorable  example.  His  scientific  activ- 
ity is  illustrated  in  his  numerous  communi- 
cations to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a member,  and  in  the 
presidency  of  which  he  succeeded  Franklin 
— communications  which  display  not  only 
a powerful  but  also  a remarkably  versatile 
mind;  and  his  singular  ingenuity  and  ex- 
traordinary mechanical  skill  are  attested  by 
his  orreries,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  show  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  for  a period  of  five  thousand 
yean,  and  their  positions  in  each  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour,  with  such  accuracy 
as  not  in  all  this  time  to  differ  sensibly  from 
those  given  by  the  astronomical  tables. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  cele- 
brated Priestley,  whose  discoveries  entitle 
him  to  a high  place  among  the  original  in- 
vestigators of  his  day,  made  our  country  his 
home;  but  as  the  successes  to  which  his 
fame  is  due  were  achieved  before  he  left  his 
native  country,  and  as  his  later  yean  were 
mainly  occupied  with  the  profitless  task  of 
defending  a now  long  exploded  theory,  which 
his  own  discoveries  had  already  rendered  in- 
defensible, and  which  his  contemporaries 
were  every  where  even  then  abandoning,  he 
can  not  be  counted  as  having  materially 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
in  America.  Another  illustrious  name  be- 
longs to  this  time,  which  should  have  been 
ours,  but  which  was  lost  to  us  by  influences 
not  wholly  unlike  those  which  gained  us 
Priestley.  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterward 
Count  of  Rumford,  was  an  American  who 
early  in  life  abandoned  a home  and  a coun- 
try which  his  fellow-citizens  had  made  in- 
tolerable. Received  into  the  service  of  a 
foreign  prince,  his  force  of  character,  activ- 


ity of  intellect,  and  singularly  practical 
turn  of  mind  at  once  commanded  apprecia- 
tion, and  secured  to  him  a position  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  a noble  reputation 
not  only  as  an  efficient  administrative  offi- 
cer and  a zealous  philanthropist,  but  also  as 
an  original  and  sagacious  scientific  investi- 
gator. To  Rumford  belongs  the  immortal 
honor  of  having  boldly  announced,  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a truth 
which  the  world  was  not  very  ready  to  re- 
ceive till  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
a truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  and  through  that 
theory  leads  to  the  grandest  generalization 
in  the  history  of  science — the  truth  that 
heat  is  a mode  of  motion.  Now  that  this 
truth  has  come  to  be  as  universally  admit- 
ted as  it  was  then  questioned,  America  may 
be  justly  proud  that  its  discovery  was  made 
by  one  of  her  own  sons.* 

That  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  has  as  yet  made  no  systematic  and 
permanent  provision  for  promoting  scientific 
investigation,  has  not  been  wanting  in  lib- 
erality when  solicited  to  lend  its  occasional 
aid  to  special  objects  of  scientific  interest, 
will  be  evident  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
Wilkes  exploring  expedition  of  1838,  the 
Lynch  Dead  Sea  exploration  of  1848,  the 
solar  parallax  expedition  under  Gilliss  in 
1849,  the  expedition  of  the  Polaris  in  1871, 
and  the  more  recent  provision  for  the  dis- 
patch of  parties  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  of 
1874.  But  besides  these  instances,  in  which 
the  advancement  of  science  for  its  own  sake 
has  been  the  exclusive  aim  of  Congressional 
appropriations,  many  other  examples  may 
be  mentioned  in  which  legislation  has  been 
indirectly  favorable  to  the  same  end.  The 
Coast  Survey  is,  from  the  necessity  of  things, 
a scientific  institution  and  a school  for  train- 
ing scientific  men.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
public  survey  of  the  great  lakes,  of  the 
boundary  commissions,  of  the  exploring  ex- 
peditions in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  of 
the  Naval  Observatory,  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac Office,  and  of  the  special  commissions 
from  time  to  time  created  for  investigating 
experimentally  certain  questions  regarded 
as  practical,  which  have  nevertheless  im- 
portant scientific  relations,  such  as  the  heat 


• Bacon  and  Locke,  it  Is  true,  spoke  of  heat  as  mo- 
tion ; but  with  them  the  view  was  a pure  hypothesis ; 
with  Rumford  it  was  a demonstrated  certainty.  Speak- 
ing of  the  paper  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Professor  Tyndall  says:  “Rumford  in 
this  memoir  annihilated  the  material  theory  of  heat 
Nothing  on  the  subject  more  powerful  has  since  been 
written.” 
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developed  in  the  combustion  of  coal,  the  te- 
nacity, rigidity,  and  other  useful  qualities  of 
different  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
causes  producing  the  explosions  of  steam- 
boilers,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Though  we  can  attempt  no  history  of  sci- 
entific associations  or  organizations,  there  is 
one  exception  which  may  properly  be  mad© 
to  this  rule.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  an  organization  unique  in  its  character, 
which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  held  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  science  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  it  has  been,  also,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  promoters.  In  the  language 
of  the  will  of  its  founder,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  wealth  who  had  never  visited  this 
country,  it  has  for  its  large  and  liberal  ob- 
ject “ the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men.”  The  fund  from  which  it 
derives  its  revenue  is  bequeathed  in  trust  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  affairs 
are  administered  by  a Board  of  Regents  ap- 
pointed principally  by  the  Senate.  During 
the  infancy  of  the  institution  there  was  at 
one  time  danger  that,  instead  of  being  made 
an  instrumentality  for  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, it  would  become  merely  a depository 
of  objects  of  interest  in  natural  history  or 
archaeology,  and  of  books  of  general  litera- 
ture, exhausting  itself  thus  in  the  creation 
of  a museum  and  a library.  To  this  it  was 
proposed  to  add  a show  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  popular  lectures  delivered 
annually  in  Washington  during  the  winter. 
Such  lectures  were,  in  fact,  given  down  to 
about  1860 ; but  the  danger  menaced  by  the 
other  part  of  the  project  was  averted  by  the 
earnest  zeal  and  conclusive  logic  with  which 
the  purposes  of  the  founder  were  set  forth 
and  defended  by  the  able  secretary  of  the 
institution,  Professor  Joseph  Henry.  Thus 
• for  a long  period  of  years  the  institution  has 
employed  all  its  available  income  in  defray- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expense  of  orig- 
inal investigations,  and  in  publishing  the 
results  of  these,  and  of  any  others  independ- 
ently made  which,  after  careful  examination 
by  expert  judges,  have  appeared  to  be  sub- 
stantially valuable  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. Under  the  title  of  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge  there  have  now  been 
published  nineteen  large  quarto  volumes, 
embracing  elaborate  monographs  on  a large 
variety  of  subjects  in  exact  science,  in  nat- 
ural history,  in  ethnology,  and  in  linguistics, 
including  among  them  the  important  astro- 
nomical researches  of  Walker,  Newcomb, 
and  Stockwell,  the  ingenious  discussions  of 
rotary  motion  by  General  Barnard,  the  elab- 
orate Jivestigations  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
by  Bache,  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  Dakota  language  by  Riggs,  and  the 
explorations  of  the  North  American  earth 
mounds  by  Squier  and  Davis. 

In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in  provoking 


scientific  research,  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  measure  the  value,  the  institution 
has  also  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fulfilling,  a 
most  important  function  in  acting  as  the 
organ  of  a widely  extended  system  of  scien- 
tific exchanges  between  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Its  correspondents  and  agents 
are  scattered  every  where  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Plante,  minerals,  books, 
specimens  in  natural  history,  objects  of  ar- 
cheological interest — every  thing,  in  short, 
which  belongs  to  the  material,  or  is  service- 
able for  the  illustration,  of  science  is  through 
its  instrumentality  expeditiously  forwarded 
to  the  remotest  destination,  without  any  ex- 
pense, except  that  which  attends  the  local 
delivery,  to  sender  or  receiver.  No  such 
agency  any  where  else  exists.  The  degree 
to  which  it  is  promotive  of  scientific  activ- 
ity, not  only  by  stimulating  individual  ef- 
fort, but  by  bringing  distant  individuals 
into  frequent  communication  with  each  oth- 
er, and  inducing  systematic  co-operation, 
need  hardly  be  insisted  on. 

In  the  pure  mathematics  our  country  has 
an  honorable,  if  not  a very  extensive,  rec- 
ord. In  this  honorable  record  no  name 
stands  higher  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  whose  voluminous  and  lucid  commen- 
tary on  the  Mfoamique  Celeste  of  Laplace  not 
only  eclipsed  the  multitude  of  his  previous 
admirable  performances,  but  drew  from  ana- 
lysts and  physical  astronomers  of  the  highest 
eminence  abroad  most  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  commendation.  Professor  Benj amin 
Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  a pupil  and 
friend  of  Bowditch,  still  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
stands  hardly  second  to  his  master  in  the 
originality  and  value  of  his  contributions  to 
mathematical  literature.  His  Analytic  Me- 
chanics, which  is  professedly  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  the  latest  researches  and  the  most 
exalted  forms  of  thought  of  the  great  geom- 
eters into  a consistent  and  uniform  treatise, 
is  more  than  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  rather 
an  attempt — successfully  accomplished — to 
carry  back  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  to  a more  profound  and  central 
origin,  and  thence  to  shorten  the  path  to 
the  most  fruitful  forms  of  research.  The 
most  remarkable  and  most  original  of  Pro- 
fessor Peirce’s  publications  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a new  mathematical  method,  called 
by  him  “ Linear  Associative  Algebra.”  This 
method  seems  to  be  a step  in  the  direction 
of  quaternions,  but  a larger  one.  It  there- 
fore oversteps  the  power  of  human  concep- 
tion to  grasp  its  essence,  while  its  visible  ma- 
chinery is  algebraic,  and  in  the  modes  of  its 
use  it  has  analogies  both  with  algebra  and 
I with  quaternions.  The  method  is  of  too  re- 
cent origin  to  have  been  largely  developed 
in  its  capabilities  or  tested  in  its  applica- 
tions. 

Of  other  eminent  mathematicians  whose 
labors  deserve  a more  extended  notice  our 
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limits  allow  but  a mere  mention.  The  alge- 
bra of  Professor  Theodore  Strong,  the  mem- 
oir on  “ Musical  Temperament”  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Fisher,  the  essay  of  Professor  A.  D. 
Stanley  on  the  “ Calculus  of  Variations,” 
Professor  Patterson’s  “Calculus  of  Opera- 
tions,” Professor  Newton’s  memoirs  on  ques- 
tions of  higher  geometry  and  on  transcend- 
ental curves,  General  Alvord’s  “Tangencies 
of  Circles  and  Spheres,”  General  Barnard’s 
u Theory  of  the  Gyroscope  and  Problems  in 
Rotary  Motion,”  Professor  Ferrel’s  “Con- 
verging Series,”  and  his  investigation  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  are  all 
valuable  contributions  to  mathematical  sci- 
ence ; and  this  list  might  easily  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

ASTRONOMY. 

There  are  several  distinct  departments  of 
astronomical  science  which  are  often  pur- 
sued independently  of  each  other.  The  eld- 
er Herschel  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
discovery ; Tycho  Brahe,  with  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  known  ob- 
jects; and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of 
the  practical  astronomers  of  the  present 
day.  Our  gifted  countryman,  Mitchell,  was 
especially  interested  in  devising  new  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  record ; our  esteem- 
ed fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  with  the 
application  of  photography  to  astronomy. 
Some  astronomers,  like  Newton,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace  at  an  earlier  period,  or  like  Ad- 
ams, Leverrier,  Peirce,  Newcomb,  and  Stock- 
well  in  our  own  time,  have  engaged  in  the 
theoretic  investigation  of  the  laws  of  celes- 
tial motion,  and  of  the  action  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  each  other.  Others — and  the  num- 
ber is  large,  including  at  present  De  la  Rue, 
Huggins,  Lockyer,  Faye,  and  Secchi  abroad, 
and  Young,  H.  Draper,  and  Langley  among 
ourselves — have  been  busied  in  the  fascina- 
ting study  of  solar  and  stellar  physics.  Fi- 
nally, comets  and  shooting-stars,  and  the  re- 
cently detected  connection  between  these 
two  seemingly  very  different  classes  of  bod- 
ies, have  been  a subject  of  long-continued 
study,  fruitful  of  interesting  results,  to  a 
series  of  observers,  among  whom  are  most 
prominent  at  present  Professor  Schiaparelli, 
of  Milan,  and  Professor  Newton,  of  our  own 
country. 

In  connection  with  discovery , an  interest- 
ing chapter  might  be  written  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  agencies  to  which  discoveries 
are  mainly  duo,  that  is,  of  observatories — a 
history  which  the  limitation  of  our  space 
necessarily  excludes.  Half  a century  ago 
such  a thing  as  an  astronomical  observato- 
ry was  unknown  in  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  number  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  necessity.  Though  the  work  of 
the  observatory  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
theory  of  the  existing  universe  must  rest,  it 
is  not  a work  which  needs  to  be  indefinitely 


repeated.  With  the  very  superior  instru- 
ments which  the  skill  of  recent  times  has 
furnished,  a few  observatories,  judiciously 
distributed  over  the  earth’s  surface,  are  all 
that  the  physical  astronomer  requires. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States 
not  fewer  than  thirty  astronomical  obser- 
vatories, probably  more.  If  so  many  had 
been  needed,  they  would  still  in  many  cases 
have  been  founded  in  vain,  since  no  suitable 
provision  has  accompanied  their  erection 
for  maintaining  them  subsequently  in  use. 

Some  of  them,  connected  with  the  colleges 
of  the  country,  have,  perhaps,  been  made 
sufficiently  useful  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion to  justify  their  erection ; but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  founders  in  general 
have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
an  observatory  when  once  brought  into  ex- 
istence will  somehow  work  itself.  It  has 
accordingly  happened  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  at  Washing- 
ton, that  of  Harvard  University,  and,  in  its 
earlier  period,  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Obser- 
vatory, the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the 
instruments,  provided  at  great  expense  in 
these  various  establishments,  has  fallen  upon 
men  overburdened  with  heavy  duties  as  in- 
structors, occupying  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  by  day,  and  rendering  continuous  sys- 
tematic observation  by  night  physically  im- 
possible. Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, several  of  the  gentlemen  here  referred 
to  have  found  time  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tractions to  render  so  signal  services  to  as- 
tronomical science  as  to  connect  their  names 
permanently  with  the  history  of  its  prog- 
ress. There  exists,  however,  no  adequate 
provision,  and  in  general  no  provision  at 
all,  for  the  training  of  observers  and  the 
support  of  observations ; and  hence  much  of 
this  costly  apparatus  has  been  hitherto  com- 
paratively useless  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical astronomy.  Still  less  has  there  been 
a provision  for  what  is  now  the  most  urgent 
necessity  of  the  science — the  encouragement 
and  maintenance  of  a class  of  astronomers 
of  a superior  order  of  scientific  culture,  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  reconstruction  of 
theory.  This  is  a consideration  to  which 
the  benefactors  of  this  noblest  of  sciences, 
who  have  provided  it  with  so  many  instru- 
ments of  magnificent  proportions  as  monu- 
ments of  their  liberality  speaking  to  the 
eye,  would  do  wisely  in  the  future  to  turn 
their  attention. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  as- 
tronomical discoveries  of  the  century  have 
been  due  to  the  keen-sightedness  of  Ameri- 
can observers.  The  great  telescope  of  the 
Cambridge  Observatory  was  mounted  in  the 
summer  of  1847.  On  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  it  was  the  means  of  rendering 
for  the  first  time  visible  to  human  eyes  the 
eighth  satellite  of  the  planet  Saturn — the 
eighth  in  the  order  of  discovery,  though  the 
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seventh  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the 
planet.  Five  satellites  of  this  planet  had 
been  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
two  more,  very  close  to  the  ring,  were  seen 
in  1789  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  who,  as  il- 
lustrated in  this  example  and  in  several 
others,  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with 
an  almost  preternatural  keenness  of  vision ; 
but  his  observations  were  not  confirmed  un- 
til his  son,  more  than  forty  years  after  ( 1836), 
rediscovered  one  of  them,  and  caught  a sin- 
gle doubtful  glimpse  of  the  other.  Ten 
years  later  (1846)  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liverpool, 
recovered  the  remaining  one.  The  new  sat- 
ellite discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Bond  is  faint- 
er than  either  of  these  two  extremely  diffi- 
cult objects,  though  more  distant  from  the 
planet  than  any  other,  except  that  known 
as  Iapetus.  Between  this  satellite  and  Ti- 
tan, the  next  interior,  a wide  gap  had  been 
noticed  to  exist,  Titan  revolving  around 
the  primary  in  a little  less  than  sixteen 
days,  and  Iapetus  in  more  than  seventy- 
nine.  Bond’s  satellite,  which  has  received 
the  name  Hyperion,  has  a period  of  a little 
over  twenty -one  days,  so  that  it  is  compar- 
atively near  to  Titan,  and  leaves  still  a large 
seemingly  unoccupied  space  between  itself 
and  Iapetus.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hype- 
rion was  noticed  by  Mr.  Lassell  on  the  18th 
of  September,  only  two  days  after  its  dis- 
cover by  Bond. 

The  most  wonderful  object  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  to  the  physical  astronomer  as 
to  the  observer  who  surveys  the  heavens 
only  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  is 
the  double  or  multiple  ring  surrounding  the 
planet  Saturn.  The  ring  is  certainly  dou- 
ble, a wide  space,  through  which  in  one  or 
two  instances  fixed  stars  have  been  seen, 
separating  the  inner,  broader,  and  brighter 
from  the  outer,  narrower,  and  less  bright. 
Some  very  good  observers  have  occasionally 
noticed  what  appeared  to  be  lines  of  divis- 
ion in  the  breadth  of  both  these  rings,  and 
these  appearances,  together  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  theory  as  to  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  stability  of  the  system,  have  led 
to  the  general  belief  that  the  rings  are  not 
rigid  solids.  Until  the  year  1850,  however, 
only  two  rings  had  been  suspected  to  exist, 
unless  by  occasional  and  temporary  subdi- 
vision. But  on  the  11th  of  November  in 
that  year  there  was  noticed  by  the  Messrs. 
Bond  a shadowy  appearance  interior  to  the 
broad  ring,  which  led  them  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a third  and  almost  nebulous 
ring,  having  a breadth  about  two-thirds  as 
great  as  that  of  the  narrow  or  outer  ring. 
Subsequent  observations  confirmed  them  in 
this  belief ; and  the  same  appearances  were 
later  noticed  by  Dawes  and  Lassell  in  En- 
gland. An  interesting  question  hereupon 
arose  as  to  whether  this  dusky  ring  was  of 
recent  formation,  or  had  been  noticed  but 
not  understood  before.  It  was  ascertained 


that  Galle  had  mentioned  appearances  of  a 
similar  kind  in  a memoir  published  in  1838 ; 
and  Father  Secchi  testified  that  such  had 
been  noticed  in  the  observatory  at  Rome  as 
early  as  1828.  Mr.  Otto  Struve  also  adduced 
evidences  from  the  observations  of  J.  Cas- 
sini in  1715,  and  those  of  Halley  in  1720  and 
1723,  that  the  obscure  ring  had  been  no- 
ticed by  those  observers,  and  assumed  by 
them  to  be  a belt  upon  the  planet  itself. 
Mr.  Struve  created  some  excitement  in  the 
astronomical  world  by  Btating  that  on  a 
comparison  of  the  measurements  of  the  ap- 
parent distance  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  broad  bright  ring  and  the  planet’s  disk 
made  by  his  father  in  1826  and  by  himself 
in  1851,  together  with  an  examination  of 
similar  measurements  by  Huyghens,  Cas- 
sini, Bradley,  Herschel,  Encke,  and  Galle, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  inner  edge  />f  the 
bright  ring  is  gradually  approaching  the 
planet,  while  the  total  breadth  of  the  two 
rings  is  constantly  increasing.  This  propo- 
sition was  too  startling  to  meet  with  ready 
acceptance  by  astronomers  generally,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  the  question  remains 
where  Struve  left  it,  with,  however,  an  ap- 
parently growing  disposition  to  accept  his 
conclusions.  If  it  is  true  that  the  ring  is 
slowly  subsiding  toward  the  planet,  the  hy- 
pothesis is  not  without  plausibility  that 
Bond’s  dusky  ring  may  be  composed  of 
loosely  scattered  fragments,  which,  from 
causes  possible  to  assign,  have  been  accel- 
erated in  their  descent  beyond  the  general 
mass. 

The  astronomical  discovery  next  in  inter- 
est deserving  mention,  as  an  American  con- 
tribution to  science  during  the  century,  was 
remarkably  enough  made  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  observatory  which  the 
successes  of  the  Messrs.  Bond  had  already 
made  famous.  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  had  just 
completed  the  great  telescope  of  eighteen 
and  a half  inches  designed  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  and  now  at  Chicago, 
when  on  the  night  of  January  31, 1862,  his 
son,  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark,  directing  the  instru- 
ment toward  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  detected  almost  in  contact  with 
it  a minute  point  of  light  which  he  recog- 
•nized  immediately  as  a companion  star. 
Curiously  enough,  a well-founded  suspicion 
had  long  been  entertained  that  this  star  is 
double.  Minute  as  are  the  annual  proper 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens, 
they  are  in  general  uniform  and  well  ascer- 
tained. But  the  motion  of  Sirius  was  long 
ago  discovered  by  Bessel  to  be  affected  by 
an  irregularity  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  some  other  body  revolving 
with  it  around  a common  centre.  The  or- 
bit of  the  imaginary  attendant  star  had,  in 
fact,  been  inferred  by  Peters,  of  Altona,  and 
Safford,  then  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 
No  scrutiny  with  instruments  then  existing 
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had,  however,  been  successful  in  detecting 
this  attendant,  when  the  newly  finished 
glass  of  Mr.  Clark  made  it  visible  without 
effort.  After  its  discovery  it  was  seen  with 
the  Harvard  equatorial  and  others  of  less 
power ; but  the  9i-inch  Munich  glass  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  has  never  shown  it.  This 
admirable  discovery,  or  more  properly  the 
construction  of  a glass  capable  of  making  a 
discovery  so  difficult,  was  rewarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  by  the  pres- 
entation to  Mr.  Clark  of  the  Lalande  Medal 
— a prize  annually  decreed  to  the  author  of 
the  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  year. 

Several  comets  have  been  discovered  by 
American  astronomers,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  the  first  of  1846,  discovered 
February  26,  1846,  by  William  C.  Bond,  of 
which  the  elliptic  elements  were  determined 
by  Peirce,  giving  a period  of  ninety-five 
years.  The  comet  known  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Maria  Mitchell  was  first  seen  by  her  on 
October  1, 1847,  at  her  private  observatory 
in  Nantucket.  Two  days  later  it  was  also 
seen  by  De  Yico  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Tuttle  at  Cambridge.  The  comet  1862,  HI., 
which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuttle  July 
18, 1862,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simons,  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  same  evening,  but  later,  be- 
longs to  the  August  stream  of  meteoroids. 
An  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  Miss  Mitch- 
ell’s comet  is  that,  four  days  after  its  discov- 
ery, it  passed  centrally  over  a fixed  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  obscuring  it.  For  a brief  time  the 
star  was,  in  fact,  so  truly  in  the  centre  of 
the  nebulosity  that  it  appeared  like  the 
proper  nucleus  of  the  comet. 

Of  the  swarm  of  minute  planets  which 
occupy  the  place  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, where  the  law  of  Bode  indicates  a mem- 
ber of  the  solar  system  to  be  missing,  about 
one-third  have  been  discovered  by  American 
observers.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  of  this 
numerous  group,  now  amounting  to  no  few- 
er than  146,  belong  to  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, the  first  to  be  detected  having  been  dis- 
covered on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  century,  January  1,  1801,  by  Piazzi,  at 
Palermo.  Three  others  were  discovered 
within  the  seven  years  next  succeeding, 
alter  which  nearly  forty  years  elapsed  with-' 
out  adding  to  the  number.  Up  to  the  close 
of  1850  the  total  number  known  amounted 
to  thirteen  only.  Within  the  twenty-five 
years  which  have  Bince  elapsed  there  have 
been  discovered  133  more,  or  about  five  per 
annum.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  discovery 
in  recent  years  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Berlin  star  maps  and  other  celestial 
charts,  in  which  every  star  down  to  the 
ninth  magnitude  is  set  down.  When  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  which  is  not  in  the  map,  there- 
fore, the  probability  is  great  that  it  is  an  as- 
teroid, and  the  question  will  be  settled  by  a 
second  observation  on  the  following  night, 


or  even  a few  hours  later  on  the  same  night. 
The  first  American  astronomer  to  detect  an 
asteroid  previously  unknown  was  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  by  whom 
the  thirty-first  of  the  series,  now  known  as 
Euphrosyne,  was  found  on  September  1, 
1854.  Two  others  were  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  him,  making  three  in  all.  Be- 
sides these,  there  have  been  discovered  one 
by  Searle,  two  by  Tuttle,  sixteen  by  Watson, 
and  twenty-two  by  Peters,  making  a total 
of  forty-four,  all  discovered  within  a period 
of  about  twenty  years. 

Practical  Astronomy. — The  automatic  reg- 
istration of  time  observations  by  means  of 
electro -magnetism  is  an  improvement  in 
practical  astronomy  due  to  American  inge- 
nuity. The  merit  of  its  first  suggestion  has 
been  somewhat  in  dispute,  but  the  earliest 
experimental  demonstration  of  its  feasibil- 
ity was  certainly  made  by  Professor  John 
Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  "who  in  1848  intro- 
duced a clock  provided  with  a suitable 
mechanism  into  the  circuit  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg. The  distance  is  four  hundred  miles, 
and  the  experiment  was  continued  for  two 
hours,  during  which  the  beats  were  regu- 
larly registered  at  every  station  through- 
out the  whole  line.  The  application  to 
astronomical  observations  immediately  fol- 
lowed. In  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
invention,  Congress  awarded  to  Dr.  Locke 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  or- 
dered a clock  of  the  same  description  to 
be  constructed  for  the  Naval  Observatory. 
As  a recording  instrument,  the  ordinary  tel- 
egraphic register  of  Professor  Morse  was 
at  first  employed.  More  convenient  forms 
of  apparatus  were  subsequently  devised  by 
Professor  Mitchell,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton,  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  Messrs.  W.  C.  and  George 
P.  Bond,  who  introduced  the  regulator  which 
has  since  been  so  almost  universally  em- 
ployed in  these  instruments,  known  as 
Bond’s  spring  governor.  More  recently 
(1871)  a printing  chronograph  has  been  in- 
vented by  Professor  George  W.  Hough,  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  which  records  to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a second,  and  saves  to 
the  observer  who  employs  it  the  labor  and 
time  required  for  deciphering  and  record- 
ing in  figures  the  indications  of  the  regis- 
ter in  common  use.  The  electro-magnetic 
method  of  recording  transits  was  adopted 
without  delay  in  the  observatories  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  after  found  its  way 
into  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  it  was  known  as  the 
American  method.  Of  its  great  value  in 
promoting  accuracy  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak ; but  only  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  observation  can  adequately  ap- 
preciate the  degree  to  which  it  has  lighten- 
ed the  labor  of  the  observer.  Previously  to 
its  introduction  the  clock  divided  with  the 
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object  viewed  the  observer's  attention,  and 
the  necessity  for  unceasing  vigilance  was 
exhausting  in  the  extreme.  If  nothing  else 
had  been  gained  by  it  but  this,  the  benefit 
would  be  incalculable. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  chrono- 
graph into  observatories  furnished  a very 
simple  means  of  determining  differences  of 
longitude  between  any  two  places  connect- 
ed by  a telegraphic  wire.  These  determi- 
nations are  made  by  comparing  the  exact 
times  of  transit  of  a given  celestial  object 
ever  the  meridians  of  both  places,  a single 
clock  giving  the  times  for  both,  or  by  trans- 
mitting time  signals  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  compared  with  the  clocks  at  both 
ends.  The  earliest  observations  of  this  kind 
were  made  in  January,  1849,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
method  has  since  been  brought  into  very 
extensive  use  throughout  the  world.  In 
1867,  and  again  in  1871  and  in  1872,  it  was 
employed  to  determine  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Wash- 
ington, by  means,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  Anglo-American  cable,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  of  the  French,  from  Brest  to 
St.  Pierre,  and  Danbury,  Massachusetts. 

In  observing  for  longitude,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  electric  impulses  in  the 
wires  of  the  circuit  becomes  a matter  re- 
quiring attention,  and  thus  the  telegraph 
has  become  the  means  of  throwing  light 
upon  this  interesting  question  in  physics. 

Improvement  of  Instruments. — Until  about 
1850  the  observatories  of  the  United  States 
were  furnished  with  instruments  of  foreign 
manufacture  exclusively.  Since  that  time 
the  telescopes  of  American  opticians  have 
rivaled,  if  they  have  not  surpassed,  in  ex- 
cellence those  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
structors of  the  Old  World.  The  12i-inch 
equatorial  of  the  Michigan  University  is  one 
of  many  admirable  instruments  produced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York,  an  ingen- 
ious artisan,  who  was  removed  by  a prema- 
ture death  just  as  his  reputation  had  been 
firmly  established,  and  os  he  was  preparing 
for  a bolder  attempt  than  any  of  those  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  so  successful 
— the  construction  of  an  objective  of  twen- 
ty-four inches  aperture.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Spencer,  of  Canastota,  New  York,  in  the  year 
1848  suddenly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
celebrity  for  superior  skill  in  constructing 
objectives  for  microscopes.  Having  proved 
himself  to  be  without  a superior  in  this 
field,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  telescopes  with  a success  no 
less  signal.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  on  record  of  a career  commenced 
without  previous  preparation,  rather  late 
in  life,  in  a most  difficult  art,  and  leading 
in  the  end  to  the  highest  eminence,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Alvan  Clark, 
whose  latest  achievement  has  been  the  con- 


struction of  the  grand  26 -inch  objective 
erected  in  1873  in  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Clark's  superior  merit  as 
an  optician  was  recognized  by  the  very  skill- 
ful observer,  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  of  Hadden- 
ham,  England,  some  years  before  it  was  gen- 
erally known  to  his  own  countrymen ; but 
the  work  by  which  he  first  attained  the  as- 
sured celebrity  which  he  now  enjoys  was 
the  construction,  in  1860  and  1861,  of  the 
magnificent  telescope  of  18i  inches  aper- 
ture, for  the  observatory  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  which  the  troubles 
of  the  times  diverted  from  its  destination, 
and  which  was  subsequently  erected  at  the 
observatory  of  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  constructors 
of  astronomical  instruments  in  our  country 
are  to  be  found  among  the  astronomers 
themselves.  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  of 
New  York,  is  the  originator  of  a depart- 
ment of  practical  astronomy  requiring  the 
use  of  instruments  specially  adapted  to  its 
purposes;  and  as  the  most  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  mode  of  providing  these  instru- 
ments, he  resolved  to  construct  them  him- 
self. His  idea  was  to  make  photography 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  astronomy,  and 
especially  of  uranography.  Considering  how 
rare  are  the  occasions  in  which  atmospheric 
conditions  are  altogether  favorable  to  the 
observation  of  difficult  objects  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  how  large  is  the  nece&ary  con- 
sumption of  time  in  making  measurements 
of  position  and  distance  between  the  objects 
observed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  these 
favorable  opportunities  should  be  seized  to 
make  exact  photographic  maps  of  the  groups 
under  examination,  measurements  of  these 
maps  might  take  the  place  of  direct  meas- 
urements of  the  stars,  and  that  thus  a single 
evening  might  be  made  productive  of  results 
as  numerous  and  valuable  as  those  obtained 
in  many  months  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
observation.  His  first  attempts  at  a prac- 
tical realization  of  this  idea  were  made  with 
a reflecting  telescope,  for  the  reason  that  a 
parabolic  speculum  is  free  from  aberration 
both  of  color  and  figure.  The  Cassegrainian 
form  was  adopted,  as  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose ; but  the  tremors  produced  by  passing 
street  vehicles  were  so  largely  magnified  by 
the  double  reflection  in  this  instrument  that 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  it  for 
the  refractor.  A little  experience,  however, 
taught  him  that  the  refiracting  telescopes  in 
common  use,  whatever  their  degree  of  excel- 
lence for  purely  optical  purposes,  would  not 
furnish  him  celestial  photographs  exhibit- 
ing the  stars  with  the  degree  of  sharpness 
which  his  plan  required.  Though  the  lumi- 
nous rays  are  well  concentrated,  the  actinic 
rays  are  scattered,  giving  indistinct  images 
of  the  larger  stars,  and  failing  to  exhibit 
minute  ones  at  alL  He  therefore  undertook 
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the  construction  of  an  objective  corrected 
for  actinic  effect,  without  regard  to  color. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical, was  done  by  himself,  and  about  the  year 
1863  he  completed  an  actin-aplanatic  object- 
ive of  eleven  and  a quarter  inches  aperture, 
which  gave  results  entirely  satisfactory. 
With  this  he  speedily  obtained  many  sharp- 
ly defined  maps  of  star  groups  upon  glass, 
and  it  remained  only  to  effect  the  intended 
measurements  upon  these  maps.  Here  was 
presented  a new  mechanical  problem  of  pe- 
culiar difficulty.  No  known  micrometric  ap- 
paratus was  adapted  either  in  form  or  in  di- 
mensions to  effect  these  measurements.  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  met  the  difficulty  with  his  char- 
acteristic ingenuity,  and  with  his  own  hands 
constructed  an  instrument  in  which,  by 
means  of  an  observing  microscope  directed 
toward  the  plate,  and  having  motion  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
co-ordinates  of  position  of  the  objects  ob- 
served may  be  measured  with  a delicacy 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the 
original  form  of  this  instrument  a microme- 
ter screw  was  depended  on  to  give  these  di- 
mensions, and  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
was  expended  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
screw  and  in  determining  its  error.  The 
investigation  resulted,  however,  in  demon- 
strating that  the  error  of  the  screw  is  not 
constant,  no  matter  how  faultless  the  work- 
manship or  how  excellent  the  material. 
Discardifig  the  screw,  therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  Mr.  Rutherfurd  in- 
troduces into  the  instrument,  as  at  present 
constructed,  two  auxiliary  microscopes  trav- 
eling with  the  observing  microscope,  one  in 
each  direction,  and  reading  the  distances 
traveled  upon  fixed  scales  ruled  on  glass. 
In  a paper  read  before  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1866  Mr.  Rutherfurd  gave 
an  account  of  his  method ; and  at  the  same 
meeting  a discussion  of  measurements  made 
at  his  observatory  upon  photographs  of  the 
Pleiades  was  presented  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
who  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  micro- 
metric measurements  of  a single  such  plate, 
with  the  customary  corrections  for  refrac- 
tion, etc.,  would  give  results  about  as  accu- 
rate as  those  obtained  by  Bessel  with  thir- 
teen years’  labor — the  time  employed  by  him 
in  mapping  this  group. 

Another  American  astronomer,  whose  in- 
genuity in  the  construction  of  instruments 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  *his  skill  in  the 
use  of  them,  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  reflecting 
telescopes.  The  use  of  silvered  glass  for  as- 
tronomical specula  had  been  suggested  by 
Foucault,  as  being  a material  lighter  and 
less  brittle  than  speculum  metal,  and  as  re- 
flecting a larger  proportion  of  the  light; 
and  he  had  practically  illustrated  the  value 
of  this  suggestion  by  actually  grinding  and 
silvering  one  or  two  such  specula  with  his 


own  hands.  With  no  light  to  guide  him  but 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  Dr.  Draper  un- 
dertook an  investigation  of  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  construction  of  such  spec- 
ula, recording  the  results  of  his  experiments 
as  he  went  on;  and  having  at  length  at- 
tained a triumphant  success,  he  published 
his  method  among  the  Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions, in  an  elaborate  memoir,  which  has 
become  a standard  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  is  continually  quoted  as  such  at  the 
present  day.  The  telescope  described  in 
this  memoir  is  of  fifteen  and  a half  inches 
aperture,  and  it  was  for  a long  time  the 
largest  in  the  country;  but  it  is  now  sur- 
passed by  one  of  twenty-eight  inches,  also 
constructed  by  Dr.  Draper,  and  mounted  in 
his  observatory  equatorially  under  a dome. 
With  both  these  telescopes  Dr.  Draper  has 
taken  splendid  photographs  of  the  moon, 
one  representing  the  satellite  in  the  third 
quarter,  which  has  borne  an  enlargement  to 
fifty  inches  in  diameter ; and  also  the  spec- 
troscopic photographs  of  Alpha  Lyrae,  men- 
tioned later  in  this  article. 

Physical  Astronomy . — No  incident  in  the 
history  of  astronomy  has  ever  excited  more 
universal  interest  than  the  detection,  in  Au- 
gust, 1846,  by  a method  purely  mathematical, 
of  a planet  which  had  been  previously  lurk- 
ing unseen  upon  the  confines  of  the  system 
ever  since  the  creation.  This  marvelous 
achievement,  of  which  the  history  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  was 
simultaneously  accomplished  by  two  foreign 
astronomers,  and  does  not  belong  to  Ameri- 
can science.  But  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  planet  thus  discovered  fell  immediately 
after  into  the  hands  of  American  astrono- 
mers, and  that  they  have  made  it  practically 
their  own  ever  since.  Owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  motion  of  the  body,  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  could  not  be  determined  from 
the  observations  of  a few  months.  Assum- 
ing the  orbit  to  be  circular,  several  Europe- 
an astronomers  reached  early  and  concur- 
rently the  conclusion  that  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  less  than  the  discoverers  had 
supposed  by  between  five  and  six  hundred 
millions  of  miles.  But  the  first  approxi- 
mately correct  theory  of  its  motions  was 
wrought  out  by  Professor  Sears  C.  Walker,, 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  in 
February,  1847.  When  Herschel  discovered 
the  planet  Uranus  in  1781,  Lexell  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  its  orbit  by  means  of  ob- 
servations made  of  the  same  body  (supposed 
then  to  be  a fixed  star)  by  Bradley  and  Mayer 
nearly  thirty  years  before ; and  the  number 
of  such  previous  accidental  observations  of 
this  body  which  have  since  been  discovered 
amounts  to  no  less  than  nineteen.  It  was 
naturally  hoped  that  the  examination  of 
star  catalogues  of  earlier  years  would  fur- 
nish some  similar  help  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  Neptune.  Of  these 
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catalogues,  however,  most  were  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  useless  in  this  inquiry.  One 
only  offered  a possibility  that  the  newly 
discovered  body  might  have  been  by  good 
fortune  recorded  in  it.  This  was  the  His- 
totre  Celeste  of  Lacaille,  embracing  50,000 
stars ; and  Mr.  Walker  soon  discovered  that 
Lacaille  had  swept  over  the  probable  path 
of  the  planet  on  two  days  nearly  following 
each  other — the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795. 
Having,  therefore,  from  the  observations 
made  at  Wrashington,  combined  with  those 
received  from  Europe,  computed  as  well  as 
he  could  the  place  of  the  body  for  these 
dates,  varying  the  elements  so  as  to  include 
the  entire  region  within  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  at  that  time,  h©  selected 
from  Lalande  all  the  stars  within  one  de- 
gree of  the  computed  path.  There  were 
nine  of  these,  but  among  the  nine  one  only 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  planet.  The  ques- 
tion then  presented  itself,  Is  this  star  still 
in  the  place  in  which  Lalande  saw  it  T Two 
days  after  this  question  had  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  telescope  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory  was  directed  to  the  spot, 
and  found  it  vacant.  Assuming,  therefore, 
this  missing  star  to  have  been  the  planet, 
Mr.  Walker  computed  an  elliptic  orbit  which 
represented  with  gratifying  precision  all  the 
modern  observations.  The  elliptic  elements 
first  obtained  were,  however,  only  approxi- 
mate. In  order  to  their  more  exact  deter- 
mination it  was  necessary  that  the  theory 
of  the  perturbations  should  be  revised. 
Here  Professor  Peirce,  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, lent  his  powerful  assistance,  and  with 
the  perturbations  furnished  by  him,  and  re- 
vised normal  places,  Walker  computed  an 
ephemeris  of  the  planet  which  he  published 
in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions . The  only 
attempt  at  a theory  of  Neptune  made 
abroad  was  by  Kowalski,  of  Kasan,  Russia, 
in  1855 ; but  this,  though  formed  on  a much 
larger  number  of  recent  observations,  did 
not  represent  the  motions  of  the  body  more 
exactly  than  that  of  Walker. 

*Jhe  ephemerides  founded  on  these  early 
theories  were  affected  more  or  less  with  er- 
ror. Toward  1865  the  errors  were  increasing 
with  rapidity,  and  it  was  evident  that  with- 
out a new  determination  of  the  orbit,  they 
would  reach,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  serious  amount  of  5'  of  longitude.  Pro- 
fessor Simon  Newcomb,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  now  addressed  him- 
self to  the  laborious  task  of  reconstructing 
the  theory  from  the  foundation.  His  re- 
sults are  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions, and  embrace  (1)  a determination 
of  the  elements  of  the  orbit  from  observa- 
tions extending  through  an  arc  of  40° ; (2) 
an  inquiry  whether  the  mass  of  Uranus  can 
be  determined  from  the  motion  of  Neptune ; 
(3)  an  examination  of  the  question  whether 
these  motions  indicate  the  action  of  an  ex- 


tra-Neptunian planet ; (4)  tables  and  formu- 
lse  for  finding  the  place  of  Neptune  at  any 
time,  but  more  particularly  between  the 
years  1600  and  2000. 

In  the  computation  of  the  tables  the  ele- 
ments adopted  are  not  the  mean  elements, 
but  their  values  at  the  present  time  as  af- 
fected by  secular  inequalities  and  inequali- 
ties of  long  period,  particularly  that  of  4300 
years  arising  out  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  mean  motion  of  Uranus  to  twice  and  a 
half  that  of  Neptune,  these  being  adapted 
to  give  the  place  of  the  planet  with  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  tables  are  specially  de- 
signed, t.  e.,  till  the  year  2000.  The  work  is 
one  involving  an  enormouB  amount  of  labor. 
As  to  the  mass  of  Uranus,  Professor  New- 
comb concludes  that  no  trustworthy  value 
can  be  deduced  from  the  motions  of  Nep- 
tune, nor,  had  this  body  been  unknown, 
could  even  its  existence  have  been  detect- 
ed from  all  the  observations  of  the  exterior 
planet  hitherto  made.  It  results,  almost 
of  course,  that  no  evidence  yet  appears  of 
the  existence  of  any  still  more  distant  plan- 
et remaining  yet  undiscovered. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Professor 
Walker's  “ Elements  of  Neptune,”  Professor 
Peirce,  in  a communication  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  demon- 
strating that  this  planet,  with  the  mass  de- 
duced from  Bond's  observations  of  Lassell's 
satellite,  and  with  the  orbit  assigned  by 
Walker,  would  fully  reconcile  all  the  mod- 
em observations  and  all  the  ancient  acci- 
dental ones  better  than  the  hypothetical 
planet  of  Leverrier  or  Adams  (Flamsteed's 
observation  of  1690  being  discordant  with 
Adams  to  the  extent  of  50"  and  with  Lever- 
rier to  20",  but  harmonizing  with  the  com- 
putation from  the  Walker  and  Peirce  theo- 
ry within  a single  second),  ventured  upon 
the  bold  assertion  that  the  planet  actually 
discovered  by  Galle,  searching  under  Lever- 
rier's  direction,  was  not  the  planet  predict- 
ed or  expected,  but  a very  different  body, 
which  occupied  that  place  at  that  time  only 
by  a happy  accident.  Leverrier  had  fixed 
the  distance  of  his  planet  from  the  sun  at 
36.154  times  the  earth's  distance,  and  Pro- 
fessor Peirce  demonstrated  that  at  the  dis- 
tance 35.3  (at  which  a planet  would  have  a 
periodical  time  equal  to  twice  and  a half 
that  of  Uranus)  so  important  a change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  perturbations 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  extend  to  the 
space  within  that  distance  any  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  space  beyond.  The 
observed  distance  is  slightly  over  30 ; and 
it  appears  that  a second  similar  peculiarity 
occurs  at  30.4,  where  a planet  would  have 
a period  just  double  that  of  Uranus.  The 
perturbations  produced  by  it  on  this  latter 
would,  therefore,  for  a twofold  reason,  be 
of  very  different  character  from  those  re- 
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salting  from  the  supposed  planet  at  the  dis- 
tance of  36.  Though  these  criticisms  of 
Professor  Peirce  are  well  founded,  and  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  yet  they 
can  not  materially  affect  our  estimate  of 
the  merit  of  Adams  and  Leverrier.  A plan- 
et such  as  that  indicated  by  their  analysis 
would  have  produced  very  nearly  the  act- 
ually observed  irregularities  of  motion  of 
Uranus,  and  must  have  been  occupying  very 
nearly  the  place  in  the  heavens  of  that  which 
was  actually  found.  Any  planet  capable  of 
doing  this  must  have  been  in  this  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  it 
was  the  merit  of  the  analysis  that  it  indi- 
cated the  quarter  in  which  the  disturbing 
body  was  to  be  looked  for — a merit  which 
remains,  though  the  actual  planet  differs 
from  the  planet  predicted  in  mass,  distance, 
and  period. 

Besides  his  “Theory  of  Neptune,”  Profess- 
or Newcomb  has  made  numerous  very  val- 
uable contributions  to  physical  astronomy. 
His  “ Investigation  of  the  Orbit  of  Uranus,” 
published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
in  1873,  is  a work  of  great  labor,  commenced 
as  early  as  1859,  but  necessarily  deferred 
till  after  the  completion  of  the  “ Theory  of 
Neptune.” 

In  1871  he  published  in  Liouville’s  Jour- 
nal, Paris,  a “Theory  of  the  Perturbations 
of  the  Moon  produced  by  the  Action  of  the 
Planets.”  Of  this  very  able  and  very  orig- 
inal investigation  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Cayley,  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  who  pronounces  it,  “ from  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conception  and  the  beauty  of 
the  results,  a very  remarkable  memoir,  con- 
stituting an  important  addition  to  theoret- 
ical dynamics.” 

Another  very  interesting  memoir  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  embraces  an  investigation 
of  the  secular  variations  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question,  from  a the- 
oretic point  of  view,  whether  the  theory 
of  Olbers,  that  these  bodies  are  the  frag- 
ments of  a single  shattered  planet,  is  ten- 
able or  not.  Twenty-five  asteroids  are  in- 
cluded in  the  comparison,  and  the  conclusion 
is  unfavorable  to  the  hypothesis  in  question. 

In  the  Washington  observations  for  1865 
there  appeared  an  investigation  by  Profess- 
or Newcomb  of  the  value  of  the  solar  par- 
allax, reached  by  a discussion  of  the  obser- 
vations made  in  1862  at  six  observatories  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  two  in  the 
southern,  and  a combination  of  these  with 
other  results  furnished  by  micrometrical 
measures  of  Mars  by  Professor  Hall,  the 
parallactic  equation  of  the  moon,  the  lunar 
equation  of  the  earth,  and  finally  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  of  1769  recomputed  by  Pro- 
fessor Powalky.  The  inference  is  that  the 
true  parallax  is  8.85",  with  a probable  error 


of  0.013".  Apparently  the  conclusion  from 
the  transit  of  1874  will  not  be  far  from  8.87", 
a result  very  near  to  that  previously  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Newcomb. 

The  great  geometers  who  succeeded  New- 
ton in  applying  the  principle  of  gravitation 
to  the  explanation  of  planetary  motions  as- 
sume that  those  minute  inequalities,  of  which 
the  effects  only  become  sensible  after  long 
intervals,  and  produce  considerable  changes 
only  after  many  centuries,  or,  perhaps,  myr- 
iads of  centuries,  are  developed  uniformly 
with  the  time — a supposition  which  answer- 
ed the  immediate  purpose,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  true.  Yet  a knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  these  inequalities  is  im- 
portant to  the  settlement  of  a number  of 
interesting  questions,  especially  such  as  con- 
cern the  stability  of  the  system,  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  heat  and  cold  to  which  our  own 
planet  has  been  manifestly  subjected  in  the 
distant  past.  Lagrange  pointed  out  the 
mathematical  criterion  by  which  the  gen- 
eral question  of  stability  might  be  deter- 
mined. Its  application  required  a knowl- 
edge of  the  masses  of  the  planets.  These 
were  not  accurately  known,  but  by  substi- 
tuting approximate  values  for  them  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  none  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  planetary  elements  could  go  on 
increasing  forever.  Laplace  went  further 
than  this,  and  proved  that,  provided  the  di- 
rection of  revolution  is  the  same  for  all  the 
planets,  the  stability  of  the  system  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  masses.  In  this  case  he 
showed  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
several  masses  by  the  squares  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  the  square  roots  of  the  mean 
distances  is  constant,  and  that  if  the  eccen- 
tricities are  small,  the  variations  will  be 
small,  so  that  the  system  will  not  only  be 
stable,  but  will  undergo  no  large  departures 
from  its  mean  condition.  This  is  the  state 
of  things  in  our  solar  system.  The  actual 
condition  of  physical  astronomy  at  present 
has  seemed  to  demand  a more  complete  in- 
vestigation of  this  intricate  subject,  and 
such  an  investigation  has  been  recently 
undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Stockwell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
whose  elaborate  memoir  relating  to  it  has 
been  published  among  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge . The  object  of  the 
investigation  has  been  to  determine  the  nu- 
merical values  of  the  secular  changes  of  the 
elements  of  all  the  planetary  orbits.  The 
elements  considered  are  four : the  eccentric- 
ities and  inclinations  of  the  orbits,  and  the 
longitudes  of  the  nodes  and  of  the  perihe- 
lia. The  fluctuations  of  value  are  largest 
in  the  case  of  Mercury,  and  smallest  in  the 
case  of  Neptune.  We  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  what  relates  to  our  own  planet,  and 
more  especially  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit.  This  eccentricity 
may  vary  between  the  limits  zero  and 
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0.0694,  involving  a difference  between  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  stin  of  13,000,000  miles,  and 
also  a difference  between  the  duration  of 
the  summer  and  the  winter  half  year  of  thir- 
ty-two days.  It  can  hardly  now  be  doubted 
that  to  these  changes  of  eccentricity  have 
been  due  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate to  which,  as  geology  informs  us,  the 
earth  has  been  subjected.  At  present  the 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  occurs  in 
aphelion,  and  is  longer  than  the  summer  by 
eight  days.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
south  pole  is  capped  with  massive  ice,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  probably  more  than  2000 
miles  in  diameter.  When  the  eccentricity 
is  maximum,  the  hemisphere  which  has  the 
winter  in  aphelion  is  probably  ice-bound 
nearly  or  quite  down  to  the  tropic. 

The  stability  of  the  Saturnian  system  and 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  material  of 
Saturn rs  rings  form  the  subject  of  an  impor- 
tant memoir  read  by  Professor  B.  Peirce  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1851.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  the  rings  could  not  possibly  be  stable 
unless  sustained  by  the  mutual  attraction 
between  them  and  the  inner  satellites ; and 
consequently  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  sat- 
ellites, they  could  have  no  existence.  Also, 
that  inasmuch  as  no  solid  material  known  is 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  resist  without  rupt- 
ure the  immense  divfellent  forces  to  which  a 
solid  ring  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
subjected,  therefore  the  rings  must  be  fluid, 
and  not  solid.  Laplace  had  recognized  the 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
continuous  solid  ring  of  such  breadth,  and 
had  therefore  assumed  that  the  rings,  though 
apparently  presenting  continuous  plane  sur- 
faces, are  nevertheless  divided  into  many 
concentric  and  comparatively  narrow  rings. 
He  also  perceived  that  such  rings  would 
necessarily  be  in  a condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium  with  the  planet  in  case  their 
centres  of  gravity  should  coincide,  as  would 
seem  from  their  appearance  to  be  most  prob- 
able, with  their  centres  of  figure ; and  he  ac- 
cordingly supposed  that  there  exist  irregu- 
larities in  the  disposition  of  their  substance 
imperceptible  to  us,  which,  by  displacing  the 
centres  of  gravity,  give  them  the  necessary 
stability.  He  failed  to  show  that  these  two 
hypotheses  can  both  be  true  and  at  the  same 
time  consistent  with  the  optical  phenomena, 
and,  in  fact,  left  the  theory  of  this  system 
incomplete.  In  1857  Mr.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 
in  a prize  essay  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  England,  investigated  these 
hypotheses  of  Laplace,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  they  are  untenable.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis of  fluidity  he  investigated  the  tidal 
movements  which  must  take  place  in  the 
rings,  and  rejected  equally  this  supposition. 
But  his  analysis  did  not  extend  to  the  move- 


I ment  of  the  rings  in  mass,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  view  of  Professor 
Peirce.  If  this  be  discarded,  there  remains 
no  other  but  to  suppose  the  rings  to  be  made 
up  of  innumerable  small  discrete  solid  mass- 
es so  near  together  that,  in  a zone  having 
the  generally  admitted  thickness  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles,  they  present  to  a dis- 
tant observer  the  appearance  of  a contin- 
uous solid.  This  view  is  that  which  is  held 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Few  of  our  American  astronomers  have 
contributed  more  abundantly  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  science  than  Professor  Stephen 
Alexander,  of  Princeton.  In  1843  Professor 
Alexander  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  an  elaborate  memoir  upon 
the  physical  phenomena  attending  eclipses, 
transits,  and  oocultations,  which  excited 
much  interest  in  the  astronomical  world. 

In  1874  there  was  published  among  the 
Smithsonian  ContiibuUons  a paper  by  the 
same  astronomer,  entitled,  “Exposition  of 
certain  Harmonies  of  the  Solar  System.” 

The  design  is  to  show  inductively  a tenden- 
cy in  nature  to  the  arrayment  of  the  plan- 
ets according  to  a law  of  distances  from  the 
sun’s  centre,  in  which  the  distance  of  each 
succeeding  planet  is  five-ninths  of  that  of 
the  last  preceding,  and  to  explain  the  actual 
departures  from  this  law  in  the  existing  so- 
lar system  by  the  supposition  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  two  planets  (called,  therefore, 
half-planets)  have  been  formed  in  the  place 
of  one.  The  earth  and  Venus  constitute  a 
pair  of  this  kind.  This  ingenious  specula- 
tion may  be  classed  among  the  curiosities 
of  astronomy,  as  it  does  not  appear  practi- 
cable to  test  its  probability  by  mathemat- 
ical analysis. 

In  the  year  1849  Professor  Daniel  Kirk- 
wood, then  of  Delaware  College,  Newark, 
now  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  an- 
nounced a remarkable  law  connecting  the 
masses  and  distances  of  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  and  their  periods  of  rotation 
on  their  axes.  To  understand  this,  let  it  be 
premised  that  between  any  two  planets  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  order  as  numbered 
from  the  sun  outward,  there  is,  when  the 
bodies  are  in  conjunction  at  their  mean  dis- 
tances, a point  of  equal  attraction,  that  is 
to  say,  a point  in  which  a body  free  to  move 
would  be  held  in  equilibria  by  the  opposing 
attractions  of  the  two  planets.  Suppose 
these  neutral  points  to  be  found  for  all  the 
planets  of  the  system,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  neutral  points  above  and  be- 
low each  planet  to  be  called  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  that  planet, 
then,  according  to  this  law,  it  will  be  true 
that  the  cubes  of  these  diameters  for  any 
two  planets  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  respective  numbers  of  rota- 
tions during  one  sidereal  revolution  of  each. 

This  law  was  subjected  to  a close  examina- 
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tion  by  Professor  Sears  C.  Walker  in  1850, 
with  a favorable  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  uncertainty  ex- 
isting as  to  the  masses  of  several  of  the 
planets,  and  as  to  the  periods  of  rotation  of 
some  of  them,  gives  to  this  conclusion  the 
character  of  a probable  rather  than  of  a 
certain  result.  In  order  to  extend  the  anal- 
ogy throughout  the  system,  Mr.  Walker  in- 
terpolates a planet  in  the  region  of  the  aster- 
oids between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  he 
places  very  nearly  at  the  distance  given  by 
Bode’s  law.  He  finds  also  that  if  there  ex- 
ists a planet  nearer  the  sun  than  Mercury, 
its  distance  must  be  one-fifth  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  18,000,000  miles.  For  the 
doubtful  masses,  Mr.  Walker  finds  that  the 
values  demanded  by  the  law  are  within  the 
limits,  often  pretty  wide,  of  those  actually 
employed  by  different  authorities  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  physical  astronomy  and  in 
the  construction  of  tables.  It  will  only  be 
after  a higher  degree  of  perfection  shall  be 
attained  in  the  theory  of  every  planet  than 
has  yet  been  reached,  that  the  accuracy  of 
Kirkwood's  analogy  can  be  conclusively 
tested. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  sun  is  a 
subject  which  has  occupied  very  much  of 
late  years  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world.  Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  tel- 
escope the  solar  spots  have  been  observed 
with  careful  and  curious  interest,  and  these, 
together  with  the  varying  features  of  the 
photosphere  itself,  when  minutely  examined, 
led  early  to  a general  though  hardly  univer- 
sal acquiescence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Wilson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1774,  and  adopted  by  Sir  William  Herschel, 
that  the  luminous  surface  which  we  see  is 
not  the  surface  of  a solid.  The  question 
what  is  beneath  this  surface  remained  a 
subject  of  controversy ; and  on  any  hypoth- 
esis of  the  state  of  the  sun’s  mass,  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  spots  and  the  causes  pro- 
ducing them  were  matters  equally  unsettled. 
The  vastly  improved  instruments  of  recent 
years,  the  employment  of  photography  in 
aid  of  observation,  and  above  all,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spectroscope  to  the  study  of 
the  chromosphere  and  the  photosphere,  have 
shed  a flood  of  light  upon  this  difficult  sub- 
ject, which  is  likely  soon  to  harmonize  all 
opinions,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  done  so  yet. 

Immediately  after  the  erection  of  the 
great  Munich  achromatic  at  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  this  splendid  instrument  was 
employed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bond  in  a continu- 
ous series  of  observations  of  the  solar  spots 
continued  for  a period  of  more  than  two 
years,  maps  of  the  spots  being  carefully 
drawn  at  every  observation.  The  results 
are  published  in  full  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory,  and  furnish  a valuable 
means  of  studying  the  varying  aspects  of 


the  spots,  their  growth,  decline,  and  dura- 
tion. More  recently  many  foreign  observers 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  investiga- 
tion ; among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
De  La  Rue,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Loewy  in  England,  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  laws  governing  the  varia- 
tions of  the  total  area  of  sun  spot  and  its 
distribution  over  the  solar  disk ; Mr.  Faye, 
in  France,  and  Father  Secchi,  in  Rome,  who 
have  engaged  not  only  in  observations,  but 
in  speculations  on  theory.  The  British  ob- 
servers arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  spot  development 
are  periodic,  the  period  coinciding  with  the 
synodical  revolution  of  the  planet  Venus,  to 
the  influence  of  which  body  they  therefore 
ascribe  it.  They  attribute  a similar  and 
perhaps  as  powerful  an  effect  to  Jupiter; 
but  in  this  case  the  irregularities  are  less, 
on  account  of  the  greater  distance  of  the 
disturbing  body.  Professor  Loomis,  of  New 
Haven,  investigated  the  question  of  the  pe- 
riod of  maximum,  in  a paper  published  in 
1870,  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  somewhat 
different  from  that  above  mentioned,  that 
the  period  is  determined  by  Jupiter,  and  is 
about  ten  years ; the  magnitude  of  the  max- 
imum fluctuating,  and  dependent  on  Venus, 
with  irregularities  unaccounted  for  still 
outstanding.  As  to  the  sun’s  physical  con- 
stitution, Professor  Sterry  Hunt  is  the  au- 
thor of  a theory  which  is  essentially  a part 
of  his  theory  of  chemical  geology,  according 
to  which  the  solar  sphere  consists  wholly 
of  matter  in  a gaseous  condition,  all  the  el- 
ements being  mingled  but  not  combined, 
their  affinities  being  held  in  check  by  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  The  partial  cooling 
of  the  surface  by  radiation  depresses  the 
temperature  to  the  point  at  which  combina- 
tion is  possible,  and  thus  are  formed  vast 
volumes  of  finely  divided  solid  or  liquid 
matter,  which,  suspended  in  the  surronnd- 
ing  gases,  become  intensely  luminous,  and 
form  the  source  of  the  solar  light.  Thia 
view  is  sustained  also  by  Mr.  Faye  and  by 
Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  but  is  dissented  from 
by  Father  Secchi,  who  inclines  to  believe 
the  luminous  envelope  to  form  a kind  of 
liquid  or  viscous  shell.  Recent  observations 
by  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  with  the  admi- 
rable thirteen-inch  objective  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Observatory,  have  furnished  proba- 
bly the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
subject  which  has  yet  been  obtained,  and 
are  entirely  favorable  to  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Hunt.  Professor  Langley’s  papers 
have  been  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  1874  and  1875,  and  are  full  of 
interest  not  only  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  spots,  but  as  to  the  minute  features  of 
the  Bun’s  general  superficies.  Accompany- 
ing his  latest  paper  is  a magnificent  en- 
graved illustration  from  a drawing  of  a 
typical  solar  spot  observed  in  December, 
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1873.  It  represents  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  penumbra  as  being  formed  of  long- 
drawn  luminous  filaments  which  in  their 
curvature  give  evidence  of  gyratory  move- 
ments, indicating  that  the  spots  are  formed 
by  tremendous  vortices  spirally  ascending 
or  descending.  Professor  Langley  remarks 
of  the  apparently  black  centre  or  nucleus 
of  the  spot,  that  he  has  found  it  by  direct 
experiment,  when  all  extraneous  light  is 
excluded,  to  be  not  only  intrinsically  bright, 
but  insupportably  intense  to  the  naked  eye. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  solar  physics  was 
the  discovery  in  1871  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Young  of  that  comparatively  limited  but 
well-defined  solar  envelope  called  the  chro- 
mosphere, where  the  lines  which  in  the  or- 
dinary solar  spectrum  are  black  become  re- 
versed, and  assume  the  brilliant  tints  which 
characterize  the  spectra  of  the  elements  to 
which  they  belong,  as  seen  in  experiments 
artificially  instituted. 

A very  ingenious  device  recently  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken, 
for  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  upon  the  sun’s  surface  is  the  latest 
addition  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice 
to  the  means  of  investigating  the  physical 
condition  of  that  body.  The  double  iodide 
of  copper  and  mercury  becomes  discolored 
when  raised  to  a certain  ascertained  temper- 
ature. Let  a thin  paper,  blackened  on  one 
surface  and  coated  with  the  iodide  on  the 
other,  receive  the  solar  image  on  the  black- 
ened side,  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass 
being  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  salt  may  occur.  Then  let 
the  aperture  be  gradually  enlarged.  Pres- 
ently a spot  will  appear,  which  marks  in  the 
image  the  point  of  maximum  temperature  in 
the  solar  disk.  By  successive  additional  en- 
largements of  aperture  the  spot  on  the  paper 
will  be  correspondingly  enlarged,  and  its 
borders  will  indicate  the  isothermal  lines  of 
the  solar  disk. 

Comets . — In  1843  Professor  Alexander,  of 
Princeton,  presented  to  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  an  investigation  of  the 
orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  appeared  that  the  body  must 
almost  have  touched  the  sun,  this  result  be- 
ing explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  comet  was  not  coin- 
cident with  its  centre  of  figure.  In  1850  he 
published  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  a mem- 
oir on  the  classification  and  special  points 
of  resemblance  of  certain  periodic  comets, 
and  the  probability  of  a common  origin  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them.  Three  classes 
were  distinguished.  The  possible  rupture 
by  the  planet  Mars  of  a large  comet — that  of 
1315  and  1316—to  furnish  three  of  the  third 
class  was  suggested  as  an  example.  This 
hypothesis  was  very  lightly  treated  by  Hum- 
boldt in  his  Cosmos,  but  it  has  found  unex- 


pected corroboration  in  the  observations  of 
our  own  time. 

In  regard  to  cometary  physics  some  very 
important  speculations,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  discoveries,  are  due  to  American 
physicists  and  astronomers.  The  nature  of 
the  appendages  called  tails  and  the  causes 
producing  them  have  been  in  all  ages  sub- 
jects of  perplexing  discussion,  and  have 
given  rise  to  a variety  of  hypotheses,  many 
of  which  are  more  or  less  wild.  This  char- 
acter can  not  be  attributed  to  the  theory 
presented  in  1859  by  Professor  W.  A.  Norton, 
of  Yale  College,  in  which  the  formation  of 
comets’  tails  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  elec- 
trical repulsion,  exerted  both  by  the  nucleus 
and  by  the  sun,  upon  the  attenuated  matter 
sublimed  from  the  mass  by  the  solar  heat. 
The  particles,  under  the  action  of  these 
forces,  pass  off  in  hyperbolic  orbits.  An  ap- 
plication was  made  of  this  theory  to  the  case 
of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1858,  known  as 
Donati’s,  by  Professor  Peirce.  This  comet 
had  been  continuously  observed  and  mapped 
through  all  its  varying  and  wonderful  as- 
pects, during  the  entire  five  months  of  its 
visibility,  by  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  whose  mon- 
ograph on  the  subject,  published  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  with  its 
numerous  and  beautifully  executed  illustra- 
tions, will  always  make  it  an  authority  of  the 
highest  character  on  the  subject  of  comet- 
ary changes.  Professor  Peirce’s  analysis  led 
to  results  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  hy- 
pothesis, explaining  not  only  the  phenom- 
ena in  general,  but  the  special  aspects,  in- 
cluding the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  one 
or  more  rectilinear  tails,  along  with  the 
principal  tail,  which  was  curved  in  the  form 
of  a sabre.  He  applied  a similar  analysis 
to  the  great  comet  of  1843,  with  results 
equally  satisfactory.  Here  also  the  investi- 
gation explained  the  existence  of  two  tails, 
one  of  which  did  not  reach  the  comet’s  head. 
The  theory  of  electrical  repulsion  as  applied 
to  comets  was  proposed  by  some  foreign  as- 
tronomers, perhaps  independently,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton’s  memoir.  It  is  frequently 
spoken  of  abroad  as  Professor  Zollner’s  view. 

Auroras . — The  aurora  borealis  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a pretty  voluminous  litera- 
ture, both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the 
last  half  century.  All  the  scientific  jour- 
nals teem  with  articles  on  the  subject,  and 
the  transactions  of  societies  contain  numer- 
ous elaborate  memoirs  relating  to  it.  We 
can  mention  but  a few  of  these  publications, 
and  those  only  briefly.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy there  appeared  the  results  of  seven- 
teen years’  study  of  auroras  by  Edward  C. 
Herrick,  of  New  Haven,  an  observer  unsur- 
passed for  accuracy  of  observation  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  This  paper  will 
ever  be  a high  authority  in  regard  to  the 
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facte.  Professor  Loomis,  of  New  Haven,  ex- 
amined a few  years  since  the  question  of 
the  periodicity  of  the  aurora,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maxima  and  minima  of  solar  dis- 
turbance as  indicated  by  the  spots,  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  that  both  phe- 
nomena are  dependent  on  a common  cause. 
He  found  the  periods  nearly  equal,  but  the 
auroral  period  less  regular  than  the  other, 
and  the  coincidences  in  general  only  ap- 
proximate. This  question  was  at  the  same 
time  occupying  Professor  Lovering,  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  has  investigated  it,  so 
far  as  records  go,  to  exhaustion.  The  tenth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  contains  a catalogue  by  him 
of  every  aurora  to  be  found  in  accessible 
records  from  the  year  502  b.c.  down  to  a.d. 
1868.  The  total  number  is  about  12,000; 
and  this  immense  catalogue  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed with  a view  to  determine  the  daily, 
the  yearly,  and  the  secular  periodicity,  if 
such  exists.  The  results,  which  are  not 
only  tabulated,  but  expressed  in  curves,  do 
not  exhibit  all  the  regularity  which  might 
be  anticipated,  but  they  show,  nevertheless, 
evidences  of  a periodicity,  subject  mani- 
festly to  large  disturbances  from  unknown 
causes. 

Meteoric  Astronomy. — To  American  astron- 
omers is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  frequent  intruders  from  the  regions 
of  space  into  our  atmosphere  called  shoot- 
ing-stars. In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
bodies  the  most  widely  various  hypotheses 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  held  by 
different  speculators,  none  of  them  support- 
ed by  proofs,  or  resting  on  any  systematic 
observation.  Some  of  the  earliest  conject- 
ures regarding  them  seem  to  have  been 
soundest.  Anaxagoras,  whose  general  views 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe  were  so 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  supposed  that 
there  are  non -luminous  bodies  revolving 
about  the  earth,  from  which  meteors  may 
proceed,  though  this  idea  is  marred  by  the 
supposition  that  such  bodies  may  have  been 
thrown  off  from  the  earth  itself  by  centrifu- 
gal force.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  whose  own 
writings  are  not  extant,  but  who  wrote  on 
cosmology,  is  said  to  have  held  that,  besides 
the  visible  planets,  there  are  other  planets 
which  are  invisible.  These  sagacious  con- 
jectures, however,  were  overborne  by  the 
later  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  inculcated 
the  doctrine  that  shooting-stars  are  terres- 
trial meteors  originating  in  the  atmosphere 
itself — a doctrine  generally  received  as  the 
most  probable  down  to  the  present  century. 

On  the  morning  of  November  13,  1833, 
there  occurred  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
displays  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  that  was 
probably  ever  witnessed.  As  observed  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  it  commenced 
about  midnight  and  continued  for  some 


hours,  increasing  in  magnificence  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  It 
was  visible  probably  over  the  greater  part 
of  North  America,  and  was  actually  observed 
at  various  points  from  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands to  Greenland,  and  westwardly  to  the 
one-hundredth  degree  of  longitude.  From 
the  numerous  descriptions  of  this  sublime 
spectacle  with  which,  immediately  after  its 
occurrence,  the  journals  of  the  day  were 
crowded,  it  seems  to  have  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a literal  shower  of  fire,  the  me- 
teors falling  on  all  sides  in  prodigious  num- 
bers, and  many  of  them  exhibiting  a splendor 
truly  dazzling.  An  important  fact  in  regard 
to  these  meteors  noticed  by  many  observers 
was  the  apparent  divergence  of  their  paths 
from  a single  radiant  point.  All  accounts 
agreed  in  fixiug  this  radiant  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo,  and  in  the  statement  that  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  position  unchanged 
as  the  constellation  advanced  with  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  heavens.  This  fact  of- 
fered very  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
source  of  the  meteors  was  foreign  to  the 
earth,  and  that  their  paths,  though  seeming- 
ly divergent,  were  actually  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  a line  drawn  from  the  specta- 
tor to  the  radiant,  the  divergency  being 
merely  an  effect  of  perspective.  To  Pro- 
fessor Denison  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  first  pointed  out 
the  legitimate  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  phenomena,  which  he  did  in  a paper 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe 
in  March,  1834.  Having  first  demonstrated 
the  cosmical  origin  of  the  meteors,  Professor 
Olmsted  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  such  im- 
perfect data  as  at  that  time  existed,  includ- 
ing observations  of  a similar  star-shower 
observed  on  the  Eastern  Continent  in  1832, 
and  of  a much  earlier  one  witnessed  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Cumana,  South 
America,  in  1799,  to  devise  upon  this  basis  a 
theory  adequate  to  account  for  the  facts. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  him  was  that 
the  meteors  must  be  portions  of  a nebulous 
body  drawn  into  the  earth’s  atmosphere  at 
a point  of  near  approach,  and  inflamed  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  to  their  motion.  Professor 
Olmsted  did  not  explain  the  meaning  at- 
tached by  him  to  the  term  nebulous.  If  he 
meant  by  it  a gas,  or  a finely  comminuted 
and  uniformly  diffused  solid  matter,  his  the- 
ory is  inadmissible.  But  if  he  meant  a con- 
geries of  loosely  scattered  discrete  bodies, 
the  phenomena  are  in  harmony  with  his 
view ; and  to  this  extent  the  more  recent 
and  more  exact  investigations  of  Professor 
Newton,  of  Yale  College,  and  Professor  Schi- 
aparelli, of  Milan,  have  confirmed  his  conclu- 
sions. But  in  assigning  to  the  supposed 
nebulous  body  a period  of  182  days,  and  in 
his  speculations  as  to  the  density  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  nebula,  he  was  less 
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happy.  He  supposed  the  specific  gravity  to 
be  very  small,  whereas  the  researches  of 
Newton  and  others  conclusively  prove  that 
these  bodies  must  have  the  average  density 
of  our  harder  rocks;  and  the  numerous  spec- 
imens in  cabinets  of  the  fragmentary  por- 
tions of  them  which  have  forced  their  way 
through  the  atmospheric  shield  by  which 
oar  planet  is  protected  against  their  de- 
structive impact  are  many  of  them  largely 
or  wholly  composed  of  metal.  The  intense 
interest  excited  in  all  classes  of  persons  by 
the  meteoric  display  of  1833  turned  the  at- 
tention of  a multitude  of  observers  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  the  study  of  these 
phenomena — a study  which  was  pursued 
both  by  the  careful  examination  of  records 
for  the  discovery  of  past  examples  of  similar 
occurrences,  and  by  the  direct  and  continu- 
ous observation  of  the  heavens  themselves. 
The  scientific  journals  of  the  period  bear 
striking  witness  to  the  activity  of  these  in- 
vestigators. One  of  the  most  successful 
among  them  was  Mr.  E.  C.  Herriok,  of  New 
Haven,  at  that  time,  or  later,  librarian  of 
Yale  College,  who  presently  announced  the 
discovery  of  three  or  four  additional  periods 
of  periodical  shooting -star  abundance  or 
star  showers,  viz.,  in  January,  August,  April, 
and  December.  In  regard  to  the  August 
period,  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  was  afterward 
found  to  have  anticipated  him,  but  his  dis- 
covery of  the  others  was  original.  Since 
that  time  observation  in  many  quarters  has 
been  so  persistent  and  so  fruitful  of  results 
as  to  justify  the  statement  that  there  are 
not  fewer  than  fifty  different  days  in  the 
year  on  which  there  is  a tendency  to  a me- 
teoric display  above  the  average. 

As  from  the  examination  of  records,  an- 
cient and  modern,  the  number  of  observed 
returns  of  the  November  shower  was  in- 
creased, two  very  important  deductions  fol- 
lowed— first,  the  congeries  of  bodies  fur- 
nishing the  meteors  must  extend  along  its 
own  orbit  to  a distance  equal  in  longitude 
to  about  one-sixteenth  or  one-seventeenth 
of  an  entire  circumference;  and  secondly, 
there  must  be  a continuous  advance  or  pro- 
cession of  the  node,  or  intersection  of  the 
orbit  with  that  of  the  earth,  causing  a re- 
tardation of  the  display  by  about  a day  at 
each  return.  The  significancy  of  the  accu- 
mulated data  was  first  shown  by  Professor 
Newton  in  1864,  who,  from  a comparison  of 
observations  covering  a period  of  931  years, 
determined  the  length  of  the  cycle  to  be 
33.25  years,  the  annual  mean  procession  of 
the  node  1.7 IT,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
about  17°,  and  the  length  of  the  part  of  the 
cycle  within  which  showers  might  be  ex- 
pected 2.25  years.  From  these  definitely 
ascertained  results  he  deduced  the  highly 
impprtant  conclusion  that  the  periodic  time 
of  the  group  of  bodies  from  which  the  me- 
teors proceed  must  be  one  of  the  five  follow- 


ing, and  no  other,  viz.,  179.915  days,  185.413 
days,  354.586  days,  376.575  days,  or  33.25 
years.  It  remained  only,  by  applying  the 
principles  of  physical  astronomy,  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  annual  procession  of 
the  node  for  each  of  these  five  orbits,  and, 
by  comparing  the  results  with  the  observed 
procession,  to  determine  which  of  the  five 
orbits  is  the  true  one.  This  computation 
Professor  Newton  suggested  as  the  experi - 
men  turn  crucis  ; but  delaying  to  apply  it  him- 
self, the  honor  was  snatched  from  him  by 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  England,  who 
demonstrated  that  the  only  orbit  of  the  five 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  is  that  which 
belongs  to  the  period  of  33.25  years. 

Professor  Newton  followed  up  his  success 
with  the  November  meteors  by  investiga- 
tions hardly  less  remarkable  of  the  numer- 
ous irregularly  occurring  bodies  of  this  class 
called  sporadic.  From  a very  large  number 
of  determinations  of  the  altitudes  of  these 
bodies  above  the  earth,  he  formed  a table 
arranging  the  observations  in  groups  be- 
tween limits  of  altitude  regularly  increas- 
ing, by  which  it  appeared  that  few  are  seen 
at  heights  greater  than  180  kilometers  and 
few  below  30  kilometers,  the  mean  altitude 
on  the  whole  being  95.55  kilometers.  He 
then,  by  a course  of  very  ingenious  reason- 
ing and  analysis,  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  the  number  of  meteors  which  traverse 
some  part  of  the  earth’B  atmosphere  daily, 
and  are  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  (sun,  moon,  and  clouds  permit- 
ting), amounts  to  more  than  seven  and  a 
half  millions.  Including  those  fainter  bod- 
ies of  this  class  which  escape  the  unaided 
eye,  but  may  be  detected  by  the  telescope, 
this  number  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Taking  as  a basis  of  calculation  the  num- 
ber of  telescopic  meteors  observed  by  Win- 
necke  between  July  24  and  August  3,  1854, 
with  an  ordinary  comet-seeker  of  53'  aper- 
ture, the  total  number  per  day  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  400,000,000 — a number  which 
higher  optical  power  would,  of  course,  cor- 
respondingly increase.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  interesting  conclusions 
reached  in  this  investigation:  1.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  these  sporadic  me- 
teors proceed  from  a group  or  ring  at  the 
same  mean  distance  from  the  sun  as  the 
earth.  2.  The  mean  velocity  of  these  me- 
teoroids considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  hence  the  orbits  are 
not  approximately  circular,  but  resemble 
the  orbits  of  comets.  3.  The  number  of 
meteoroids  in  the  space  through  whioh  the 
earth  is  moving  is  such  that  in  each  volume 
of  the  size  of  the  earth  there  are  as  many 
as  13,000  small  bodies,  each  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  furnishing  a shooting-star  visi- 
ble, under  favorable  circumstances,  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  further  contributions  to  the  theory 
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of  shooting-stars  in  which  American  astron- 
omers have  participated  are  those  which 
connect  these  bodies  with  the  comets.  Near 
the  end  of  December,  1845,  Mr.  Herrick  and 
Mr.  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  watching  the 
Biela  comet  with  the  Clark  telescope  in  the 
observatory  of  Yale  College,  observed  a 
small  companion  comet  beside  the  principal 
one.  The  same  was  seen  two  weeks  later  by 
Lieutenant  Maury  and  Professor  Hubbard 
at  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
and  two  days  later  than  this  was  noticed  in 
Europe.  Professor  Hubbard  thereafter  made 
this  body  a special  study.  At  the  time  of 
the  observations  above  mentioned  the  com- 
et was  receding,  and  each  day  the  pair  pre- 
sented some  novel  phase.  At  one  time  an 
arch  of  light  connected  the  two ; the  prin- 
cipal one  had  two  nuclei,  and  each  had  two 
tails.  The  smaller  grew  till  it  equaled  the 
larger  in  brilliancy,  then  faded  gradually, 
until,  when  the  comet  was  last  seen  in 
March,  it  was  no  longer  visible.  In  1852 
the  comet  was  very  distant,  but  it  was  still 
double,  the  two  companions  being  a million 
and  a quarter  miles  apart.  Since  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  this  remarkable  object  has 
never  been  again  seen.  At  the  return  in 
1859,  it  was  in  conjunction,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  sun,  and  was  necessarily  invisible.  In 
1866  every  thing  favored  its  visibility,  and 
hundreds  of  observers  swept  the  heavens 
in  search  of  it  without  success.  Another 
return  was  due  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  The 
body  was  not  seen,  but  countless  fragments 
broken  from  its  mass  came  pouring  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  November,  producing  a star  shower  which 
for  an  hour  or  two  almost  rivaled  in  brill- 
iancy that  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month 
in  1833.  A German  astronomer,  Professor 
Klinkerfues,  at  once  conceived  the  notion 
that,  if  this  were  the  comet's  following,  the 
main  body  might  be  seen  in  its  retreat, 
though  we  had  not  seen  it  in  its  approach. 
But  if  so,  it  must  be  seen  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  He  telegraphed  Mr.  Pogson,  at 
Madras : u Biela  touched  earth  November 
27.  Search  near  Theta  Centauri."  Mr. 
Pogson  looked,  and  found  the  comet.  The 
question  is  unsettled  whether  this  was  one 
of  the  two  parts  into  winch  the  comet  was 
divided  in  1845.  Professor  Newton  thinks 
it  was  more  probably  a fragment  thrown  off 
long — perhaps  centuries — before. 

The  comet  of  1862,  III.,  was  discovered  on 
the  18th  July,  1862,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Professor  Schiaparelli  that  this 
comet  is  only  a large  member  of  the  August 
stream  of  meteoroids.  The  comet  of  1866, 1., 
discovered  by  Tempel,  December  19, 1865,  is 
shown  also  by  Schiaparelli  to  be  a member 
of  the  November  stream.  This  comet  Pro- 
fessor Newton  has  identified  with  one  which 
appeared  in  1366.  From  the  evidence  fur- 


nished in  these  instances,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, Professor  Newton  and  Professor  Weiss 
regard  all  these  meteoroids  as  sufficiently 
proved  to  be  made  up  of  countless  frag- 
ments detached  from  solid  cometary  masses, 
which  comets  until  thus  entirely  broken  up 
are  only  large  members  of  the  swarms  with 
which  they  move  in  company.  The  cause 
of  the  fracture  is  supposed  hy  Professor  A. 

W.  Wright,  of  Iowa,  to  be  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  as  the  body  approaches  its  peri- 
helion. Professor  Wright  has  recently  ob- 
tained a gas  from  the  Iowa  meteorite  which 
has  the  same  spectrum  as  that  of  the  com- 
ets. The  comet’s  tail,  therefore,  is  a gas- 
eous emanation  not  to  be  confounded  with 
these  meteoroid  masses. 

Comets  and  meteoroids  having  thus  been 
demonstrated  to  be  generally  identical,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  all  these  bodies 
has  become  one  of  great  interest.  A theory 
on  this  subject,  put  forth  in  1866  hy  Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli,  of  Milan,  assumed  that 
matter  is  disseminated  throughout  spa£e  in 
all  possible  grades  of  division — embracing, 
in  the  first  place,  immense  suns  or  stars  of 
different  magnitudes;  secondly,  groups  of 
smaller  or  comparatively  minute  stars,  such 
as  those  into  which  many  of  the  nebulsB  are 
resolved ; then  bodies  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible except  when  they  approach  our  sun, 
appearing  then  as  comets ; and  finally,  “ cos- 
mi  cal  clouds,”  made  up  of  elements  conform- 
able in  wreight  to  such  as  we  may  handle  or 
transport  upon  the  earth.  The  elements  of 
these  cosmical  clouds  he  supposes  to  be  so 
distant  from  each  other  that  their  mutual 
attraction  is  insufficient  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  sun’s  unequal  action  upon  their 
different  members,  so  that  when  drawn  into 
our  system  from  the  regions  of  space,  they 
lose  wholly  their  globular  form,  and  enter 
as  streams,  “ which  may  possibly  consume 
years,  centuries,,  and  even  myriads  of  years 
in  passing  the  perihelion,  forming  in  space 
a river  whose  transverse  dimensions  are 
very  small  with  respect  to  its  length.”  This 
was  the  essential  part  of  a theory  which 
won  for  its  author  the  Copley  medal  from 
the  Royal  Society — a theory  of  which  the 
only  part  not  pure  hypothesis  is  the  demon- 
stration that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  me- 
teoroids exceeds  that  of  the  earth,  and  this 
fact  had  already  been  demonstrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Newton  some  years  before.  The  rest, 
viz.,  all  that  relates  to  the  different  mechan- 
ical conditions  of  matter  in  space,  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
continues  still  to  be  held  by  Professor  Schi- 
aparelli himself.  A more  probable  theory 
of  the  origin  of  comets  is  suggested  by  a 
very  significant  observation  of  tjie  sun  made 
by  Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1871.  An  explo- 
sion was  seen  to  take  place  at  that  time,  by 
which  a volume  of  exploded  matter  was 
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driven  to  a height  of  200,000  miles,  with  a 
velocity,  between  the  altitudes  of  100,000 
and  200,000  miles,  of  166  miles  per  second. 
The  visible  clouds  consisted  of  hydrogen. 
The  resistance  of  the  solar  atmosphere  pre- 
vented their  complete  separation  from  the 
sun,  but  should  solid  masses  be  projected 
with  an  equal  velocity,  they  must  be  driven 
off  never  to  return.  Professor  Young's  ob- 
servation, therefore,  suggests  an  origin  of 
comets  which  harmonizes  with  the  views 
of  Weiss  and  Newton  as  to  the  source  of 
meteoric  streams ; and  it  is  in  further  con- 
firmation of  these  'views  that  hydrogen  was 
foond  by  Graham  in  abundance  occluded  in 
meteoric  mosses,  and  that  the  gas  of  the 
Iowa  meteor  gave  to  Professor  Wright  a 
cometary  spectrum. 


METEOROLOGY. 


As  early  as  1743  Dr.  Franklin  made  the 
important  discovery  that  the  atmospheric 
disturbances  known  as  northeast  storms  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  begin 
actually  in  the  southwest.  The  first  fact 
which  drew  his  attention  to  this  seeming 
physical  paradox  was  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  21st  of  October 
in  the  year  just  mentioned,  which  a north- 
easter prevented  him  from  observing  at 
Philadelphia,  although  it  was  seen  to  its 
close  by  his  brother,  at  Boston,  before  the 
storm  began.  This  storm  did  great  dam- 
age along  the  coast,  and,  from  the  accounts 
subsequently  obtained,  it  appeared  that  its 
effects  were  felt  progressively  from  Caro- 
lina to  Massachusetts.  Other  storms  of 
the  same  kind  were  observed  to  advance 
in  the  same  manner,  whence  Franklin  in- 
ferred the  existence  of  a law,  and  proceeded 
to  inquire  the  cause.  This  he  presumed  to 
be  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  tropical 
heats  of  the  far  south,  producing  upward 
currents,  with  diminished  pressure  and  a 
consequent  flow  of  air  toward  the  region  of 
rarefaction.  This  inference  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  first  step  toward  a proper  under- 
standing of  the  law  of  storms  in  the  tem- 
perate zones. 

The  views  then  held  by  Dr.  Franklin  as  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  air  in  water- 
spouts, and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  phenom- 
ena with  tornadoes  on  the  land,  were  very 
nearly  those  at  present  entertained.  He 
failed,  however,  to  recognize  the  important 
agency  of  the  heat  set  free  by  condensation 
in  the  whirling  column  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  violence  of  the  action,  and  he 
supposed  that  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  raised  was  limited  to  that  which  the 
static  pressure  only  of  the  atmosphere  is 
capable  of  sustaining  in  a vacuum.  For  a 
long  period  after  these  observations,  mete- 
orological science  made  very  little  advance 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  year 
1814  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  the 
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well-known  essay  on  dew  by  William  Charles 
Wells,  which  has  become  a classic  in  mete- 
orological science,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  a model  of  experimental 
inquiry.  Dr.  Wells  was  a native  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  though  his  life  was 
principally  spent  abroad,  he  belongs  in  a 
certain  sense  to  the  science  of  America.  In 
the  year  1827  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  of 
New  York,  published  the  first  of  a series  of 
papers  in  which  he  announced  and  main- 
tained a theory  of  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or,  as  he  called  them,  Atlantic  hurri- 
canes, which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
but  which  has  since  in  substance  been  re- 
ceived as  a true  statement  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  great  progressive  storms  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Redfield  held — 
and  aimed  by  a laborious  comparison  of  ob- 
servations upon  the  winds,  made  at  numer- 
ous and  widely  distant  points  on  land  and 
at  sea  during  these  storms,  to  prove — that 
the  storm  is  a vast  whirlwind,  circular  in 
figure,  its  motion  of  gyration  being  to  an 
observer  within  it  from  right  to  left.  While 
such  was  supposed  to  be  the  internal  move- 
ment, the  whole  storm  was  shown  to  have  a 
motion  of  translation  along  a curved  path, 
convex  toward  the  west,  and  having  usual- 
ly its  vertex  in  about  latitude  37°  or  38°,  en- 
tering upon  the  continent  between  Georgia 
and  Texas,  and  passing  off  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  or  of  British  America.  The 
motion  of  progress  is,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  that  of  rotation,  and  the  storm  moves  on 
its  path  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
wheel  might  be  supposed  to  roll  along  a 
curved  track.  The  birth-place  of  these 
storms  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Redfield  to  be 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and,  like  Franklin,  he  supposed  them 
to  be  caused  by  uprising  currents  produced 
by  local  tropical  heats.  As  for  their  prog- 
ress, he  supposed  them  to  be  borne  along 
first  by  the  trades,  and  then  by  the  counter- 
trades, or  prevailing  west  winds  of  the  high- 
er temperate  zone. 

To  the  theory  of  Mr.  Redfield  was  opposed 
a rival  theory,  identified  with  the  name  of  its 
originator,  Mr.  James  P.  Espy,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  published  in  1841  an  essay  en- 
titled, “ The  Philosophy  of  Storms.”  As  to 
the  origin  of  storms  the  two  theories  were 
in  harmony ; but  Mr.  Espy  supposed  the  air 
currents  within  the  storm  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  radii  of  the  circle  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  instead  of  being 
coincident  in  direction  with  the  circumfer- 
ence itself.  Long-continued  and  extended 
observation  has  shown  that  in  this  he  was 
in  error;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  a pri- 
ori demonstration  that  no  two  opposite  at- 
mospheric currents,  drawn  toward  the  same 
point  by  a local  diminished  pressure,  can 
approach  in  straight  lines  or  meet  each  oth- 
er directly.  From  the  configuration  of  the 
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earth,  and  from  its  motion  of  rotation,  of 
which  the  atmosphere  partakes,  such  cur- 
rents must  necessarily  deviate  toward  the 
right,  producing  as  a result  a motion  of  gy- 
ration. It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr. 
Redfield  was  not  wholly  correct.  The  true 
motion  of  the  winds  within  the  storm  is  nei- 
ther rectilinear  nor  circular,  but  spiral,  con- 
verging to  the  centre.  Mr.  Espy  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  physics  of 
storms  in  pointing  out  the  source  of  the  en- 
ergy which  maintains  them  in  action  after 
the  merely  local  cause  which  originally  pro- 
duced them  has  ceased  to  have  effect.  This 
is  the  immense  liberation  of  the  heat  of 
elasticity  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
contained  in  the  ascending  air.  As  the  air 
ascends,  it  expands  from  diminished  press- 
ure ; expansion  reduces  its  temperature  be- 
low the  dew-point;  condensation  occurs, 
and  the  heat  released  causes  further  expan- 
sion. Thus  the  process  continues  till  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  exhausted.  The  storm 
would  soon  cease  if  it  were  not  in  this  man- 
ner continually  fed  by  fresh  supplies  of  un- 
condensed vapor  drawn  in  with  the  air  from 
surrounding  regions.  No  such  storm  can 
endure  upon  deserts  like  those  of  Northern 
Africa.  Mr.  Espy’s  merits  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  Academy  of  Science  in 
a formal  report.  Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale 
College,  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  meteorological  science  in  the  study 
of  particular  storms,  and  more  recently  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  weather  maps  which 
have  for  the  last  few  years  been  issued  daily 
from  the  Signal-office  of  the  United  States 
War  Department.  He  has  especially  shown 
that  while  all  our  great  storms  are  cyclonic, 
and  to  that  extent  conformable  to  Mr.  Red- 
field’s  theory,  they  are  not  by  any  means,  as 
Mr.  Redfield  had  supposed,  circular.  They 
are  rather  irregularly  elliptical,  having  their 
longer  diameter  generally  north  and  south, 
inclining  most  frequently  to  the  northeast 
and  southwest  direction,  and  they  have  oft- 
en large  sinuosities  of  outline. 

The  weather  maps  of  the  Signal- office 
just  mentioned,  and  the  system  of  widely 
extended  telegraphic  communication  of  ob- 
servations from  all  points  of  our  national 
territory  to  a single  central  office  at  Wash- 
ington, by  means  of  which  the  material  is 
gathered  for  their  preparation,  have  fur- 
nished admirable  means  for  studying  the 
laws  which  govern  atmospheric  changes  on 
this  continent.  The  system  originated  in 
1869,  at  Cincinnati,  with  Professor  Cleve- 
land Abbe,  who  now  conducts  it,  under  Gen- 
eral Myer,  chief  signal  officer.  The  tele- 
graphic prognostications  of  the  weather 
daily  transmitted  for  publication  from  the 
central  office  to  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union  have  proved  to  be  a very  important 
public  benefit.  Something  similar  to  this 


was  attempted  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Espy,  who  then  held  an  official  appoint- 
ment as  meteorologist  under  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  means  at  his  command  were 
more  limited,  and  his  organization  less  com- 
plete. The  Smithsonian  Institution,  ever 
since  its  establishment,  has  been  active  in 
promoting  meteorological  observation,  and 
has  maintained  constant  communication 
with  several  hundred  observers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Previously  to  the  war 
the  secretary,  Professor  Henry,  had  planned 
and  had  partially  put  into  operation  a sys- 
tem of  weather  bulletins  and  storm  warn- 
ings like  the  present,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs,  was 
necessarily  abandoned  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities;  and  for  a number  of 
years  there  was  maintained  at  the  institu- 
tion a large  meteorological  wall  map  of  the 
continent  exposed  to  public  view,  on  which 
were  daily  exhibited  emblems  showing  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  each  of  a large  number  of  points 
of  observation  distributed  widely  through- 
out the  country,  as  communicated  by  tele- 
graph. 

SOUND. 

The  science  of  acoustics  has  been  great- 
ly advanced  by  the  labors  of  the  physicists 
and  physiologists  of  the  present  century. 
The  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  the  mode 
of  its  generation  and  propagation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  music,  and  the  laws  of  harmony 
had  been  well  established  by  previous  in- 
vestigators. But  the  experimental  study 
of  the  particular  phenomena  of  vibration, 
of  the  physiology  of  audition,  of  the  ele- 
mentary tones  which  enter  into  the  ordi- 
nary notes  of  music,  of  the  physical  causes 
of  timbre  or  quality  in  sounds,  and  of  what- 
ever else  in  acoustics  is  incapable  of  being 
deduced  abstractly  from  definitions  or  first 
principles,  had  received  comparatively  lit- 
tle attention,  or  had  been  pursued  with  lit- 
tle success.  The  recent  progress  of  ex- 
perimental acoustics  has  been  wonderfully 
promoted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  method* 
employed  in  the  study  of  vibration;  some 
of  them  graphic,  in  which  the  vibration* 
record  themselves,  and  others  optical,  in 
which  they  present  a visible  picture  of  their 
phases  to  the  eye.  The  methods  strictly 
acoustic  have,  moreover,  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  hands  of  modern  investiga- 
tors ; as  in  the  case  of  the  eirene  of  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour,  which  has  been  converted  by 
Helmholtz  into  an  instrument  of  largely  in- 
creased capabilities.  The  vibrating  lens  of 
Lissajous,  and  the  revolving  mirrors  and 
manometric  flames  of  Koenig,  have  furnished 
admirable  means  of  illustrating  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  harmonic  vibrations. 
Professor  Tyndall’s  singing  tubes  and  sen- 
sitive flames  have  shown  in  a striking  man- 
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ner  the  power  of  one  vibration  to  excite 
or  repress  another.  Recent  comparatively 
simple  forms  of  apparatus  contrived  by  Ger- 
man experimenters  have  shown  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  sound  in  air  or 
other  gases  can  be  determined  in  the  space 
of  a few  feet  with  as  much  accuracy  as  has 
been  heretofore  attained  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  protracted  observations  made  in 
the  open  air  between  signal  stations  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  miles. 

No  single  investigator  has  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  advancement  of  acous- 
tic science  than  Professor  Helmholtz,  of 
Berlin.  In  his  great  work  on  tone  sensa- 
tion he  has  given  the  whole  philosophy  of 
composite  waves  and  the  theory  of  audition 
as  founded  on  the  capacity  of  the  ear  to  re- 
solve these  waves  into  their  component  ele- 
ments. He  has  shown  that  within  a certain 
portion  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  there  are 
found  a multitude  of  microscopic  stretched 
cords,  each  of  which  is  fitted  to  respond  to 
a particular  vibration,  just  as  in  a piano  a 
single  string  will  vibrate  when  its  own  note 
is  sounded,  wrhile  all  the  rest  remain  silent. 
He  has  also  contrived  hearing  tubes  or 
shells,  called  by  him  resonators,  which  pos- 
sess this  same  property  of  separating  an  ele- 
mentary tone  out  of  an  ordinary  composite 
musical  note,  and  by  means  of  a series  of 
these  he  succeeds  in  discovering  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  such  notes  are  composed. 
Every  such  elementary  tone  when  separately 
heard  has  precisely  the  same  quality,  wheth- 
er derived  from  a reed,  a stringed,  or  a wind 
instrument ; and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
quality  or  timbre  of  a musical  instrument  is 
an  effect  of  difference  of  composition,  and 
not  of  difference  of  elementary  sound. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  inves- 
tigators who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
this  interesting  branch  of  science  is  small. 
Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  now  of  Boston,  gave 
some  attention  as  early  as  1850  to  the  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  singing  tubes,  that  is,  of 
tubes  which  utter  a musical  note  on  the  in- 
troduction within  them  of  a small  gas  dame. 
The  vibration  was  imputed  by  Professor 
Rogers  to  a periodical  explosive  combustion 
of  the  gas,  extinguishing  the  dame,  which  is 
immediately  re-illuminated.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  this  latter  fact,  he 
employed  as  his  gas  jet  a tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  which,  by  means  of  a pulley, 
he  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  around  its  low- 
er limb.  When  this  is  revolved  it  produces 
an  apparent  ring  of  dame  so  long  as  the  tube 
is  silent ; but  the  moment  the  sound  begins, 
the  ring  breaks  into  a crown  of  minute 
dames  resembling  a string  of  pearls. 

Professor  Henry,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Light -house 
Board,  has  made  many  experiments  on 
sound,  with  a view  to  improve  the  system 
of  fog-signals.  Some  of  the  facts  observed 


by  him  are  interesting  contributions  to  sci- 
ence. One  of  these  is  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty manifested  by  powerful  sounds  to  prop- 
agate themselves  laterally,  or  in  directions 
divergent  from  that  to  which  they  are  orig- 
inally condned.  A steam- whistle,  for  exam- 
ple, blown  at  the  focus  of  a large  parabolic 
mirror  will  at  moderate  distances  be  better 
heard  in  front  and  in  the  prolonged  axis  of 
the  mirror  than  behind  it ; but  when  the 
distance  amounts  to  several  miles,  it  is  heard 
as  well  behind  as  before.  In  like  manner, 
if  a source  of  sound  be  near  a building,  an 
observer  at  a distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building  may  hear  it  distinctly,  and  yet 
may  entirely  lose  it  as  he  approaches  the 
building.  Another  remarkable  observation 
is  as  to  the  effect  of  winds  on  the  audibility 
of  sounds.  At  any  considerable  distance  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  observer  toward  the 
source  diminishes  the  loudness.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air  are  retarded  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  friction  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  fronts  of  the  sound  waves 
become  inclined  to  the  earths  surface.  But 
as  the  direction  of  sound  propagation  is  nor- 
mal to  the  wave  fronts,  it  happens  that  a 
sound  proceeding  against  the  wind  is  de- 
flected upward  so  that  its  force  passes  above 
the  heads  of  distant  listeners. 

The  only  elaborate  continuous  series  of 
investigations  in  acoustics  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  this  country  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hobo- 
ken. The  processes  of  Professor  Mayer, 
which  are  themselves  extremely  ingenious, 
have  led  to  many  results  of  interest  and 
value.  It  is  a proposition  deducible  from 
theory,  and  was  so  announced  by  Doppler 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  undu- 
lations generated  by  a vibratory  body  in 
motion  will  be  effectively  shortened  in  the 
direction  toward  which  the  body  moves,  and 
lengthened  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
is  true  as  well  in  optics  as  in  acoustics,  and 
it  is  upon  the  assumption  of  its  truth  that 
Mr.  Huggins  has  founded  his  inferences  as  to 
the  absolute  velocities  with  which  the  fixed 
stars  are  approaching  the  earth  or  receding 
from  it.  It  has  first  been  experimentally 
proved  in  the  researches  of  Professor  Mayer. 

The  double  sirene  of  Helmholtz  affords  a 
convenient  means  of  studying  the  effect  of 
partial  or  complete  interference  between 
sound  waves  which  differ  in  phase  at  the 
point  of  origin,  but  there  has  been  hitherto 
no  instrumental  means  devised  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  difference  of  phase 
which  exists  between  two  waves  originating 
in  a common  phase  at  the  same  origin,  but 
brought  by  different  and  unequal  paths  to 
the  point  of  interference.  This  want  Pro- 
fessor Mayer  has  supplied,  and  in  doing  so 
has  at  the  same  time  provided  the  most  ex- 
act mode  hitherto  devised  of  measuring  the 
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wave  length  corresponding  to  any  pitch,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the 
air  or  in  any  gaseous  medium.  The  deter- 
minations are  made  by  means  of  the  ser- 
rated tlames  in  Koenig’s  revolving  mirrors, 
and  their  precision  is  secured  by  what  is 
called  a dame  micrometer — as  ingenious  in 
conception  as  it  is  exact  in  its  indications. 

The  analysis  of  a composite  note  which 
Helmholtz  accomplished  by  the  use  of  his 
resonators,  combined  with  Koenig’s  mano- 
metric  dames  and  revolving  mirrors,  was 
effected  by  Professor  Mayer  directly  by  con- 
necting the  arms  of  a number  of  steel  tun- 
ing-forks by  means  of  tightly  stretched  silk 
fibres  with  a membrane  forming  part  of  a 
reed  pipe.  On  causing  the  pipe  to  speak, 
every  fork  whose  tone  forms  a part  of  the 
note  immediately  sounded. 

Professor  Mayer  has  also  presented  very 
strong  evidence  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  many  naturalists  have  entertained, 
that  the  antenn®  of  insects  constitute  for 
them  the  organs  of  hearing,  or  organs,  at 
least,  through  which  they  receive  impres- 
sions for  their  guidance  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere ; he  has  investigated  and 
delineated  the  curves  which  represent  the 
resultant  sound  wave  of  a composite  note, 
and  has  devised  the  means  of  optically  rep- 
resenting the  movements  by  which  a single 


molecule  of  an  elastic  vibrating  medium 
must  be  animated  under  the  infiuence  of 
such  complex  impulses.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  his  contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science  is  found  in  his  determina- 
tion of  the  law  which  connects  the  pitch  of 
a sound  with  the  duration  of  its  residual 
sensation,  and  in  the  deductions  which  flow 
from  this  law.  It  appears  experimentally 
that  if  a sound  of  any  pitch  is  suddenly 
arrested  there  follows  a momentary  disso- 
nance, but  that  if  the  interruption  is  reg- 
ular and  periodic  the  dissonance  diminishes 
with  a diminution  of  the  intervals  till  it 
finally  disappears;  also,  that  a more  rapid 
succession  of  the  impulses  is  necessary  to 
this  disappearance  in  proportion  as  the  pitch 
is  higher.  Professor  Mayer  finds  that  for  a 
tone  produced  by  forty  vibrations  a second, 
the  residual  sensation  lasts  one-eleventh  of 
a second,  while  for  one  of  40,000  vibrations 
per  second,  it  lasts  only  one-five-hundredth 
of  a second.  This  difference  of  duration  of 
the  residual  sensation  is  the  reason  that 
trills  upon  the  upper  notes  are  pleasing, 
while  those  on  the  lower  are  not.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  study  of 
harmony  and  to  the  means  of  producing  the 
most  agreeable  effects  in  musical  composi- 
tion is  important.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Nkw-  York.  bk  oonttnuzd.] 


GARTH:* 

SI  Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ask  the  reader’s 
company  across  the  threshold  of  the  room 
where  the  dead  body  lies ; let  Garth  pass  in 
alone,  and  out  of  our  sight.  We  have  fol- 
lowed him  closely  enough  thus  far,  and  now, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  pause  and  take 
a new  departure ; and,  forbearing  to  make 
a direct  inspection  of  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years,  to  rejoin  that  square -visaged, 
dark-browed  young  gentleman  in  fanner’s 
attire,  whom  we  left,  many  pages  ago,  at  his 
morning  easel  on  the  shore  of  the  quiet  lake. 
Here  again  is  the  level  translucence  of  the 
silent  surface,  the  golden  islet  at  the  cove’s 
mouth,  the  broad  glory  of  the  October  woods, 
the  Persian  pomp  of  distant  Wabeno— ev- 
ery thing  as  it  was  before,  save  that  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  eastern  shore 
are  less  lengthened  than  at  first.  It  now 
lacks  but  an  hour  or  so  of  noon,  and  the  art- 
ist is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
study.  The  stillness  of  the  early  morning, 


* Enteh$  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1878,  by  Julian  Hawtiiornie,  In  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


broken  only  by  a few  scattered  bird  notes, 
has  melted  into  a voicelessness  yet  more 
profound,  as  though  Nature  were  hushing 
herself  beneath  the  overriding  sun.  When 
Garth  sent  forth  a snatch  of  mellow  whis- 
tling, or  tapped  his  easel  musingly  with  the 
handle  of  his  paint-brush,  the  sound  would 
go  titillating  articulately  across  the  lake, 
and  sometimes  come  tiptoeing  back  to  its 
source,  as  an  infant’s  spirit  might  revisit  its 
earthly  cradle.  Had  Garth  been  in  the  hu- 
mor to  shout  aloud,  or  boisterously  laugh, 
the  whole  wide  basin  would  have  been  rack- 
ed with  noisy  echoes.  But  he  seldom  raised 
his  voice  above  a moderate  conversational 
tone,  and  as  a mode  of  soliloquy  he  pre- 
ferred whistling  to  any  other.  It  was  a sort 
of  musical  accompaniment  to  thought,  and 
threaded  the  whimsical  incongruities  of 
fancy  on  a strand  of  melody.  Moreover, 
there  was  a delicate  satisfaction  in  the  nice 
evolution  of  such  tuneful  trifles,  which  bore 
analogy  to  the  pleasure  of  a happy  stroke 
of  the  brush,  and  enhanced  it. 

By-aud-by  Garth  glanced  up  at  the  sun, 
and  told  himself  that  it  must  be  eleven 
o’clock:  too  late  to  paint  any  more.  In- 
deed, for  the  last  half  hour  he  had  been 
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rather  imagining  or  remembering  than 
copying  what  was  before  him.  However, 
the  sketch  was  nearly  finished;  and  cer- 
tainly the  meaning  which  he  had  intend- 
ed to  bring  out  was  sufficiently  indicated. 
Would  any  one  divine  it  besides  himself? 
His  father,  perhaps ; not  Madge,  certainly. 
No  niatter ; it  was  there.  By-the-way — 
Madge.  Where  was  she?  She  had  half 
promised  to  come  to  the  lake  this  morning 
in  order  to  be  accompanied  on  a nutting 
expedition  which  had  been  in  prospect  for 
several  days  past.  But  that  was  to  have 
been  not  later  than  ten  o’clock:  she  must 
have  given  it  up.  Well — the  sketch  was 
finished,  however.  Garth  smiled,  with  a 
short  “humph!”  then  bent  his  head  down 
and  stared  at  the  meeting  line  of  water  and 
sand  with  a meditative  frown.  There  lay 
his  hat,  amphibiously ; he  had  put  it  there 
for  the  violet’s  sake.  He  arose  and  exam- 
ined it;  the  flower  was  as  fresh  as  when 
first  plucked/  “ But  it  will  fade  before  she 
gets  it,”  was  Garth’s  thought;  “and  she 
doesn’t  care  for  faded  things.  Well,  why 
should  she  f ’ 

He  turned  back  to  his  easel,  and  began 
slowly  to  pack  up  his  brushes,  palette,  and 
other  implements,  preparatory  to  going 
home.  In  the  midst  of  this  employment 
there  came  to  his  ears  a kind  of  warbling 
outburst  of  song.  It  was  from  no  bird’s 
throat,  neither  could  any  man  have  uttered 
it ; it  was  clear,  elastic,  and  pure,  and  gave 
a sense  of  indescribable  exaltation,  mingled 
with  sadness.  Sadness  overtakes  and  sweet- 
ens the  merriest  sound  which  comes,  as  this 
came,  from  a distance.  In  the  essence  of 
the  note,  however,  Garth  fancied  he  recog- 
nized a chord  which  no  change  of  conditions 
could  have  altered  into  cheerfulness,  which 
could  hardly  even  have  proceeded  from  a 
happy  soul.  Such  as  it  was,  at  all  events, 
it  went  straight  to  his  heart.  He  greatly 
appreciated  music,  less  from  a professional 
point  of  view  (for,  indeed,  he  had  scarcely 
any  practical  knowledge  of  it)  than  as  be- 
ing a man  of  sensitive  ear  and  deep  emo- 
tional perception.  There  was  little  music 
to  be  had  in  Urmsworth,  unless  the  efforts 
of  the  village  choir  could  be  called  such, 
and  Garth  was  accustomed  to  build  sym- 
phonies of  his  own  from  the  roar  and  mur- 
mur of  the  oaks  and  hemlocks  that  grew  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  studio  window. 

The  outburst  of  song  died  away,  and  a 
few  moments  afterward  Garth  almost  doubt- 
ed whether  his  imagination  had  not  played 
him  a trick,  either  wholly  creating  the  sound, 
or  at  least  developing  it  from  some  slight 
natural  origin.  Certainly  it  had  possessed 
a flavor  more  spiritual  than  earthly.  Upon 
reflection  Garth  found  himself  reminded  by 
it  of  a female  face  which  be  bad  once  seen, 
the  image  whereof  had  staid  so  vividly  in 
his  memory  that  at  length,  to  be  rid  of  it, 


he  bad  put  it  upon  canvas.  It  was  a face 
which  few  people  would  have  called  beauti- 
ful ; and  Madge,  to  whom  he  had  once  shown 
it,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  simply  ugly. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  Garth  always  contem- 
plated it  with  a thoughtful  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  once  remarked  to  his  father  (who 
was  the  only  person  besides  Madge  that  had 
ever  been  favored  with  a sight  of  the  study) 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  interesting  a com- 
bination of  lines  in  any  human  face.  They 
appeared  at  the  first  glance  to  be  discord- 
ant and  irregular ; but  the  more  they  were 
studied,  the  more  did  an  inner  harmony  and 
significance  become  apparent,  transcending 
the  superficial  canons  of  female  beauty.  Mr. 
Urmson  looked  at  the  head  for  a good  while 
in  silence,  finally  saying,  with  one  of  his 
slow,  penetrating  smiles : “ Well,  old  boy,  I 
can  see  that  it’s  an  odd  visage ; and  if  I once 
happened  to  like  it,  I can  imagine  my  find- 
ing it  not  easy  to  be  tired  of  afterward. 
The  truth  is  that  human  faces  are  windows 
for  one  another  to  whatever  in  life  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  a window  which  is 
clear  to  one  looker  will  be  ground  glass  to 
another.  Now  most  people  would  call  this 
face  ground  glass ; but  paint  a picture  of 
Miss  Danver,  and  all  the  world  would  re- 
joice to  look  through  it.”  Mr.  Urmson  had 
a fondness  for  this  figurative  kind  of  talk, 
and  Garth  generally  caught  his  meaning 
more  easily  than  did  most  people ; but  on 
this  occasion  he  professed  not  to  under- 
stand, and  seemed  rather  disturbed  and 
discontented.  He  had  some  answer  in 
his  mind,  but  forbore  to  give  it  utterance : 
how  could  he  vindicate  the  head  without 
seeming  to  call  Madge  in  question?  It 
was  not  until  after  this  incident  that  he 
showed  it  to  her,  and  her  verdict  upon  it, 
instead  of  mortifying  him,  appeared  to 
somehow  set  him  at  ease,  without,  howev- 
er, in  any  way  lessening  his  own  estimate 
of  its  merits. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  out- 
break of  melody  which  Garth  had  just  heard, 
or  fancied  he  heard,  recalled  this  face  mere- 
ly because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  picturing 
it  to  himself,  and  associating  it  with  other 
pleasant  impressions.  As  a man  of  princi- 
ple, and  looking  upon  his  affections  as  ir- 
revocably engaged  elsewhere,  he  would  not 
knowingly  have  permitted  himself  an  un- 
due absorption  in  the  idea  of  any  other 
woman  than  his  mistress.  The  analogy, 
therefore,  between  the  voice  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  to  he  accepted  as  genuine ; there 
was  that  in  the  one  which  suggested  the 
other,  or  might  do  so  to  a man  of  genius 
in  a particularly  lucid  and  impressionable 
mood  of  mind.  But  the  little  episode  had 
been  so  unexpected,  so  charming,  and  with- 
al so  like  an  ideal  utterance  of  the  very 
genius  of  the  autumnal  landscape  which  he 
had  been  reproducing,  that  Garth  had  near- 
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ly  persuaded  himself  it  was  a dream.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  sweet  carol  was  repeat- 
ed, now  sounding  nearer  and  more  distinct. 
Stepping  to  the  verge  of  the  water,  the  art- 
ist saw  a feminine  figure  standing  near  the 
extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which 
bounded  the  western  side  of  the  cove,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  away.  Her  scarlet  man- 
tle and  the  peculiarly  shaped  straw  hat  she 
wore  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  she  was 
Madge.  But  what  of  the  voice  T 

“ The  morning  and  the  October  tints  have 
got  into  her  throat,”  he  said  to  himself. 
" Madge  could  do  any  thing  but  sing  till  to- 
day. But  can  it  be — is  there  a Jenny  Lind 
hidden  in  my  Madge,  and  I never  suspected 
it  f”  He  shook  his  head  with  a half  smile. 
“ It  can’t  be!  it’s  only  the  stretch  of  air 
and  water  between  us.  If  it  were  so,  she 
wouldn’t  need  her  beauty  to  bewitch  the 
whole  world.  But  can  mere  distance  weave 
such  a spell  as  that  I Was  it  her  voice,  aft- 
er all  T” 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  doubt,  the  figure 
in  the  scarlet  mantle  trilled  forth  a bar  of 
melody  for  the  third  time.  Though  every 
note  was  distinct  and  true,  there  were  no 
words ; she  seemed  to  be  simply  trying  her 
voice,  or  amusing  herself  with  the  replying 
music  of  the  echoes.  Apparently  she  had 
not  yet  caught  sight  of  Garth ; but  he,  aft- 
er listening  until  the  last  pulsation  of  sound 
had  dissolved  away,  called  out  to  her  and 
beckoned  with  his  hand.  She  looked  at 
him,  and  then,  turning  slowly,  disappeared 
behind  a crimson  growth  of  scrub  oak.  It 
seemed  to  Garth  that  she  moved  with  a 
more  stately  step  than  was  her  wont.  Madge 
never  lacked  the  supple  grace  that  accom- 
panies perfect  physical  proportion  and  de- 
velopment, but  her  ordinary  bearing  could 
hardly  be  called  dignified. 

Garth  resumed  his  packing  in  a strange 
mood  of  mingled  exhilaration  and  puzzle- 
ment. This  unlooked-for  blossoming  out 
in  Madge  of  the  divine  faculty  of  song  was 
so  inestimable  a blessing  to  her  betrothed 
as  to  be  almost  unwelcome.  Every  true- 
hearted young  man  believes  that  he  believes 
the  woman  of  his  choice  to  be  the  embod- 
iment of  every  desirable  feminine  charm. 
If,  then,  she  suddenly  dawns  upon  him  in  a 
new  light,  delightfully  transcending  her  for- 
mer self,  he  is  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to 
be  jealous  of  his  former  opinion  of  her.  He 
must  be  displeased  that  she  pleases  him 
more,  because  she  thereby  casts  a slur  upon 
the  sincerity  of  his  first  love.  Either  he  was 
false,  or  she  imperfect ; and  yet  he  can  not 
slight  the  new-comer  without  doubly  for- 
saking her  predecessor. 

Immersed  in  some  such  whimsical  quan- 
dary, Garth  was  tying  up  the  legs  of  his 
easel,  w hen  he  was  addressed  from  behind 
by  a courteous  male  voice,  the  tone  of  which, 
nevertheless,  impressed  him  with  a feeling 


of  shaxp  distrust.  He  turned  about  with  a 
most  unreasonable  emotion  of  resentment ; 
but  what  he  saw  so  modified  his  ill  humor 
as  to  make  him  rise  to  his  feet  and  bow  very 
politely. 

A lady  and  gentleman  were  standing  side 
by  side  on  the  soft  turf  which  sloped  down 
from  the  woods  to  the  sand.  The  gentle- 
man had  very  much  the  advantage  in  years 
over  his  companion,  though  he  still  might 
have  passed  for  under  forty.  His  appear- 
ance was  decidedly  prepossessing,  his  bear- 
ing at  once  frank  and  refined.  At  the  same 
time,  the  effect  he  produced  was  slightly 
perplexing — a mingling,  it  seemed  to  be,  of 
several  dissimilar  characteristics.  His  fore- 
head was  grave  and  fair,  and,  with  a trifle 
more  arch  and  height  about  the  temples, 
might  have  been  called  noble.  It  was  shad- 
owed by  curls  of  glossy  brown,  with  a line 
or  two  of  silver  showing  here  and  there. 
The  brows  were  level  and  handsome,  but 
the  eyes  were  veiled  by  a pair  of  slightly 
tinted  glasses,  set  in  tortoise-shell.  The 
glasses,  however,  had  a gentlemanly  polish 
of  their  own  which  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing. The  nose  which  they  bestrode 
was  perhaps  the  most  faultless  feature  in 
the  face,  being  perfectly  straight  and  del- 
icately moulded — a trifle  too  long,  if  any 
thing,  insomuch  that  the  point  a little  over- 
shadowed the  upper  lip.  The  countenance 
thus  acquired  a slightly  Jewish  cast,  which 
increased  its  prevalent  air  of  culture. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  was  undecipher- 
able, owing  to  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the 
dark  beard.  The  mustache,  finely  curved 
and  eloquent,  was  in  itself,  one  would  think, 
adornment  enough,  without  the  addition  of 
the  thick-growing  imperial  which  tapered 
from  the  chin.  Nevertheless,  the  two  har- 
monized well  together,  and  would  have 
formed  a very  graceful  appendage  to  the 
visage,  had  not  their  effect  been  interfered 
with  by  a well  - groomed  and  compactly 
moulded  pair  of  whiskers,  which,  again, 
would  have  done  themselves  much  better 
justice  alone.  As  it  was,  the  eye  wandered 
unsettled  from  one  hirsute  ornament  to  an- 
other, and  found  no  resting-place. 

The  gentleman  was  dressed  in  an  unas- 
suming but  fashionably  cut  suit  of  tweed, 
and  held  in  his  hand  a soft  felt  hat  of  rath- 
er Italian  contour.  In  his  other  hand  he 
carried  a short,  pliable  cane,  which  the 
spurs  upon  the  heels  of  his  neatly  fitting 
boots  argued  a riding- whip.  These  boots, 
which  were  drawn  outside  the  pantaloons, 
and  reached  fully  up  to  the  knee,  gave  the 
figure  a gallant,  almost  a dapper,  air,  which 
commented  curiously  on  the  gravely  intel- 
lectual promise  of  the  gentleman’s  upper 
half.  How  could  the  owner  of  such  a fore- 
head be  supported  upon  so  sportive  a pair 
' of  legs  ? The  inconsistency  which  was  sug- 
gested by  this  contrast  repeated  the  per- 
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plexity  first  occasioned  by  the  triple  growth 
of  beard. 

Bat  if  the  stranger  puzzled  Garth,  it  was 
evident  that  Garth  was  no  less  an  enigma 
to  the  stranger.  The  young  artist’s  rustic 
garb  seemed  at  odds  with  his  palette  and 
canvas ; and  although  his  face,  when  he 
turned  about,  did  something  toward  recon- 
ciling the  discrepancy  as  it  concerned  him- 
self, it  rendered  his  rough  coat  and  corduroys 
only  the  more  inexplicable.  The  stranger’s 
first  address,  while  perfectly  courteous,  had 
been  couched  in  the  tone  of  a superior.  On 
encountering  Garth’s  glance  he  seemed,  by 
some  imperceptible  process,  to  shift  his 
stand-point,  and  to  be  less  frankly  at  his 
ease  than  at  first.  He  smiled  behind  his 
glasses,  tapped  his  boot  once  or  twice  with 
his  riding- whip,  bowed  as  often  in  a rather 
objectless  manner,  and  said : 

“Oh,  pardon  us,  Sir.  We  have  intruded 
without  ceremony ; but,  frankly,  we  thought 
that—” 

“ We  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell 
us  our  way  back  to  Urmhurst,”  said  the 
young  lady,  interposing,  in  a quiet  and 
somewhat  frigid  tone. 

“Urmsworth,  you  mean?”  returned  Garth, 
smiling  as  he  looked  at  her.  “ I can  accom- 
pany you  part  way,  if  you’ll  wait  a minute.” 

“ Urms  worth — yes,”  said  the  gentleman, 
regaining  his  composure,  with  a slight 
laugh.  Urmhurst,”  he  added,  turning  to  his 
companion,  while  Garth  knelt  to  complete 
his  packing — “ Urmhurst,  my  dear  Elinor,  is 
the  old  Urmson  seat,  you  know.  Ah !”  he 
continued,  putting  on  his  hat  and  looking 
around  with  a slow  shake  of  his  head,  “ all 
this  begins  to  come  back  to  me.  I have 
bathed  in  this  very  cove  as  a boy,  and 
caught  pickerel  through  the  ice  in  winter. 
— You  are  an  artist,  Sir,  I perceive.  Will 
you  allow  me  t Ah ! ah ! — fine  effect  that, 
by  George ! Pardon ! Do  you  live  in  this 
neighborhood  ? and  are  acquainted  with 
these  Urmsons,  I dare  say  I Ah ! now  how 
are  they  getting  on  f Is  the  old  gentleman 
wellt” 

During  this  monologue  the  young  lady 
had  been  quietly  observing  Garth,  and  she 
now  said,  in  the  same  indifferent  tone  she 
had  before  used, 

“I  think  this  gentleman  is  an  Urmson 
himself.” 

“I  am  Garth  Urmson,”  confessed  that 
worthy,  getting  to  his  feet,  with  his  bag- 
gage in  hand,  and  scarcely  concealing  his 
amused  surprise  at  the  young  lady’s  pene- 
tration. “ I don’t  know  your  names,”  he 
continued,  “though  I have  seen  you  both 
before  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden.” 

“I  am  Miss  Golightley,”  returned  the 
young  lady,  composedly ; “ and  this  gentle- 
man is  your  uncle — Mr.  Golightley  Urmson.” 

“My  dear,  dear  boy!”  exclaimed  the  lat- 
ter, stepping  up  and  putting  his  whip  under 


his  arm,  in  order  to  grasp  Garth’s  free  hand 
in  both  his  own.  His  greeting  was  very 
warm.  “My  dear,  dear  nephew!”  he  re- 
peated. 

The  three  now  walked  on  together  in  si- 
lence, this  unforeseen  recognition  appear- 
ing to  have  taken  the  breath  out  of  conver- 
sation for  the  moment.  Uncle  Golightley 
was  between  the  two  younger  people,  but 
Garth,  by  falling  a step  behind,  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  Miss  Golightley  in  view. 
She  seemed  rather  tall,  though  this  was 
partly  due  to  her  bearing,  which  was  unusu- 
ally dignified  for  so  young  a woman.  A scar- 
let cape,  fantastically  embroidered  round 
the  edge,  was  thrown  over  a simple  but  ele- 
gant morning  dress.  Her  face  was  of  a kind 
more  likely  to  interest  others  than  to  show 
interest  on  its  own  part.  There  was  nobil- 
ity in  it,  but  veiled  by  an  apparent  indiffer- 
ence almost  amounting  to  cynicism.  The 
eyes  were  gray  and  cold,  and  the  left  one 
was  a little  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
cheek-bones  were  high,  and  rounded  into 
undue  prominence;  and  though  the  nose 
was  small,  the  chin  had  too  much  decision. 
The  mouth,  exquisitely  curved  and  set,  was 
the  only  faultless  feature,  and  even  its 
beauty  was  marred  by  the  paleness  of  the 
lips  and  a rather  sarcastic  touch  about  the 
corners.  But  chiefly  noticeable  to  the  art- 
ist’s eye  was  the  gem-like  purity  of  all  the 
facial  contours ; the  lines  were  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  if  cut  in  cameo.  For  the  rest,  her 
figure,  though  girlish,  gave  promise  of  wom- 
anly development;  her  ungloved  hands  were 
slender  and  small,  and  one  was  bleeding 
from  the  scratch  of  a thorn. 

“It  was  your  voice  I heard  across  the 
cove  ?”  demanded  Garth,  at  length  breaking 
silence. 

“ Yes ; I was  trying  the  echo.  I did  not 
know  any  one  was  within  hearing.” 

“I  liked  your  voice.” 

“ I have  had  the  best  masters,  and  I sing 
very  well,”  said  this  imperturbable  young 
lady. 

“ I thought,  from  your  hat  and  cloak,  that 
you  were  some  one  else,”  Garth  remarked. 

“ I saw  a very  pretty  girl  with  a hat  like 
this  in  the  village  yesterday,”  replied  Miss 
Golightley  ; “ so  I made  over  one  of  mine  to 
resemble  it.  Who  is  that  girlf  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  taste.” 

“ Margaret  Danver,”  answered  Garth,  and 
was  provoked  to  find  his  color  rise.  “ She’s 
of  French  Acadian  descent.” 

“ I have  seen  girls  not  unlike  her  in  Nor- 
mandy ; but  Margaret  Danver  is  prettier — 
very  pretty  indeed.” 

“ Danver  f By-the-way,  my  dear  Elinor, 
is  not  that  the  name  old  Mr.  Graeme  men- 
tioned to  us  yesterday,  when  we  were  ask- 
ing him  about  a place  where  you  and  your 
mother  could  board  T Ah ! and  now  I think 
of  it — now  I think  of  it,  Garth,  my  dear 
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boy,  was  not  your  father’s  mother  a Danver  ? 
To  he  sure  she  was — Marie  Danver — same 
family.  My  mother,  you  know,  was  a Go- 
lightley ; and  Miss  Elinor  here  is — how  is  it, 
my  dear  f — my  mother’s  grandniece.  So  she 
and  I call  ourselves  cousins,  don’t  we,  Eli- 
nor? But,  Garth,”  he  went  on,  resting  one 
hand  affectionately  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder,  “tell  me  all  about  Cuthbert — all 
about  your  dear  father.  Is  he  well  ? is  he 
happy  ?” 

“ He  has  never  changed  from  my  first  re- 
membrance of  him.  He  has  grown  white- 
haired  and  wrinkled ; but  his  eyes  and  voice 
are  the  same  they  always  were.  How  long 
have  you  been  here,  Uncle  Golightley  t” 

“Ah,  yesterday — yesterday  morning. 
Then  you  didn’t  get  my  letter?  Well,  I 
thought  it  was  an  even  chance  that  we 
arrived  before  it.  You  see,  my  dear  boy — 
you  see,  we  left  very  unexpectedly,  very 
suddenly.  Well,  and  this  morning  Miss 
Elinor  here  insisted  upon  exploring  the 
primeval  forest  and  getting  lost  in  it.  Yes, 
she  takes  to  the  woods  as  though  she  were 
native  to  them,  instead  of  being  next  thing 
to  a native  of  Europe.  And  I — you  can 
never  know,  Garth,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Go- 
lightley, in  an  outburst  of  confidence,  “ how 
I rejoice  to  find  myself  here  again  at  last. 
By  George,  to  think  such  a solid,  flesh-and- 
blood  Fact  as  you  are  should  have  wholly 
come  into  existence  since  I was  last  at  Urm- 
hurst!  You  know  I sailed  for  Europe  the 
year  you  were  born,  the  year  my  own  good 
father  died— old  Captain  Brian.  You  are 
like  him;  very  much  his  face  and  build. 
But  to  think  of  your  being  an  artist — really 
a painter ! By  George,  I envy  you ! Ah,  it 
was  a dream  of  my  youthful  days;  but  I 
couldn't ; hadn’t  the  physical  stamina.  And 
you  are  succeeding,  of  course  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I’ve  lived  by  it  of  late ; 
but  that  costs  little,”  said  Garth,  gravely. 

“ You  are  right,  my  dear  boy,  to  make 
your  art  an  end,  not  a means.  That’s  what 
I longed  to  do,  and  would  have  done — taken 
what  fortune  sent,  and  been  rich  only  in  the 
joy  of  creation.” 

Garth  turned  upon  his  uncle  rather  grim- 
ly. “ You  know,  I suppose,  that  Fortune  is 
apt  to  rob  one  of  what  she  gives  to  another  ?” 

“ Robbery  can  never  be  more  than  a tem- 
porary expedient,”  rejoined  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, in  a low  voice  ; “ the  rightful  owner  will 
come  by  his  own  at  last.” 

Garth,  even  while  making  his  retort,  had 
begun  to  regret  it.  Uncle  Golightley  had 
always  lived  more  or  less  upon  his  brother 
and  nephew;  but  it  had  been  pretty  well 
settled  between  the  latter  that  he  had  a 
moral  if  not  a legal  right  to  the  half,  at 
least,  of  the  property,  and  that  by  tempera- 
ment and  situation  he  must  have  more  oc- 
casion for  money  than  his  relatives.  Since 
Garth’s  Sophomore  year,  indeed,  his  drafts 


had  been  especially  heavy,  insomuch  that 
not  only  the  income,  but  a large  portion  of 
the  invested  capital,  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
meet  them.  He  had  accompanied  each  ap- 
plication with  the  usual  assurance  that  it 
would  in  all  human  probability  be  the  last^ 
and  was  required  only  to  secure  a gigantic 
profit  sufficient  to  place  them  all  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Cuthbert  had 
more  than  once  offered  to  make  over  to  him 
bodily  the  half,  or  even  two-thirds,  of  the 
estate;  but  Golightley  had  almost  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal ; nothing  could 
be  further  from  his  intention,  he  wrote,  than 
permanently  to  possess  himself  of  a dollar 
of  the  family  inheritance.  Nor  is  there 
much  doubt  of  liis  sincerity  ; and  consider- 
ing that  he  was  probably  aware  of  circum- 
stances which,  if  made  known,  would,  mor- 
ally at  least,  have  authorized  his  takings, 
his  conduct  might  really  be  regarded  as 
generous  forbearance. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  moreover, 
he  had  made  no  drafts  at  all,  nor  had  any 
thing,  either  good  or  bad,  been  heard  of 
him  up  to  the  time  of  his  present  encounter 
with  his  nephew  at  the  lake-side.  Might  it 
not  be,  thought  Garth,  glancing  at  the  well- 
dressed  man,  clinking  his  spurs  in  a long 
stride  beside  him — might  it  not  be  that  the 
great  fortune  had  at  last  been  made,  and 
Uncle  Golightley  come  home  to  make  the 
long-promised  restitution  ? 

At  all  events  it  was  ungracious  to  rake 
up  old  grudges  in  this  first  hour  of  meeting, 
and  Garth  resolved  to  compensate  for  his 
rudeness  by  being  as  agreeable  as  possible 
thenceforth.  What  if  he  should  invite  his 
uncle  and  the  two  ladies  whom,  as  it  seemed, 
he  had  escorted  hither  to  make  Urmhurst 
their  abode?  The  house  was  big  enough 
to  accommodate  luxuriously  twice  as  many 
guests ; and  certainly  relatives  of  the  family 
ought  to  have  the  choice  of  coming  there 
before  going  elsewhere. 

“ You  have  not  decided  where  to  lodge  ?” 
he  asked  of  Miss  Golightley. 

“ Mother  said  she  should  speak  with  Mrs. 
Danver  to-day,”  replied  that  young  lady. 
“ Mr.  Graeme  said  she  was  honest  and  clean, 
and  I was  very  much  pleased  with  Mar- 
garet’s appearance  this  morning.” 

This  speech,  quietly  and  with  seeming  un- 
consciousness though  it  was  given,  nettled 
Garth  exceedingly.  Was  his  future  moth- 
er-in-law to  be  spoken  of  as  “honest  and 
clean,”  and  allusion  made  to  his  betrothed 
wife  as  if  she  were  some  pretty  animal — was 
this  to  be  done  in  his  presence  with  im- 
punity ? And  w’ho  was  this  cold-mannered, 
gray-eyed  young  aristocrat  that  presumed 
to  hold  a tone  of  such  superiority?  Per- 
haps she  looked  down  upon  him  as  well; 
and  would  treat  his  father  as  an  entertain- 
ing old  peasant!  Nay,  was  courtly  Uncle 
Golightley  perchance  but  her  valet  de  place  t 
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and  how  did  she  get  over  the  historic  alli- 
ance of  her  own  blue  blood  with  that  of  the 
rustic  Urmsonsf 

Being  so  composed  and  unapproachable, 
and  withal  a woman,  it  was  not  easy  either 
to  chastise  or  retaliate  upon  her.  Moreover, 
Garth  felt  himself  at  disadvantage  before 
one  to  whom  he  could  ill  afford  the  odds : 
no  doubt  he  looked  like  a farmer,  and  there- 
by laid  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  no  better  than  he  looked.  The  case 
might  be  similar  with  poor  Mrs.  Danver, 
whose  manner  could  not  be  called  aristo- 
cratic ; and  even  Madge — Garth  here  meas- 
ured Miss  Elinor  .Golightley  with  his  eye, 
making  a mental  comparison  between  the 
two  young  women.  How  much  the  more 
lovely  was  Madge,  and  sweet  and  winning ; 
and  yet  he  could  understand  that  Miss  Eli- 
nor, with  her  foreign  education  and  preju- 
dices, might  contrive  to  despise  the  free, 
spontaneous  charms  of  the  village  beauty. 
For  a moment,  perhaps,  Garth  so  far  forgot 
his  dignity  as  to  wish  that  he  and  his  might 
appear  before  this  supercilious  critic  illus- 
trated with  every  adornment  of  wealth  and 
fashion ; and  a pang  of  resentment  visited 
him  with  the  reflection  that,  but  for  his 
uncle,  this  might  have  been. 

But  the  mood  was  too  unworthy  a one  to 
last,  and,  after  a short  pause,  the  young 
nan  said,  with  grave  simplicity, 

“When  you  first  repeated  Mr.  Graeme’s 
recommendation,  I thought  he  might  easily 
have  said  more;  but  honesty  and  cleanli- 
ness include  most  virtues  worth  having,  and 
exclude  some  so-called  virtues  that  are  real- 
ly faults.” 

“ Mr.  Graeme  did  say  more,  I believe,”  re- 
turned Miss  Elinor,  carelessly;  “but  as  I 
was  concerned  with  Mrs.  Danver  in  her  ca- 
pacity of  landlady,  and  not  as  a relative  of 
yours,  I didn’t  trouble  myself  to  remember 
the  rest.” 

“ I have  often  warned  you,  my  dear,”  said 
Uncle  Golightley,  throwing  up  his  chin  and 
stroking  his  imperial  to  a point,  “that 
we  New-Englanders  have  democratic  ideas 
which  will  sound  harsh  to  your  ears  at  first. 
For  my  own  part,  I fear  the  Old  World  has 
spoiled  me ; but  Garth  here,  1 rejoice  to  see, 
is  as  thorough-going  a young  democrat  as 
any  of  his  forefathers.” 

w I quite  agree  with  what  he  says,  though,” 
observed  Miss  Elinor,  with  some  emphasis, 
and  a faint  reddening  in  the  cheeks.  “I 
am  satisfied  to  be  honest  and  clean  myself, 
and  that  is  all  1 shall  require  of  other 
people !” 

“ Brava ! brava !”  cried  Uncle  Golightley, 
smiling  and  gently  clapping  his  hands. 
“Ah!  we’ll  make  a Yankee  of  yon  yet.” 
Garth  kept  silence,  but  thought  he  liked  the 
frigid  young  lady  better  than  he  had  done. 
Suddenly  his  uncle  turned  upon  him  and 
asked,  “ But  did  not  you  say  something,  my 


dear  boy,  about  having  seen  Miss  Elinor 
here  and  me  in  Dresden  f” 

“ Yes,  at  the  Green  Vaults.  I kept  catch- 
ing the  reflection  of  your  faces  in  the  mir- 
rors that  lined  the  walls.  An  older  lady 
and  gentleman  were  with  you — perhaps 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golightley  ?” 

“ Ah,  not  that,  not  that !”  murmured  Un- 
cle Golightley,  placing  a hand  of  gentle 
restraint  on  Garth’s  arm.  “ You  were  nat- 
urally misled  by  our  dear  Elinor’s  speaking 
of  ‘ mother.’  No : it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden.  Elinor’s  father  and  mother  died  of 
yellow  fever  upward  of  ten  years  ago.  The 
Tenterdens  adopted  Elinor,  having  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  By-the-way,  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden  was  a Golightley,  an  only  daughter 
of  my  mother’s  first  marriage.  You  know 
my  mother  was  a widow  when  she  came 
North  and  married  Captain  Brian  ?” 

Garth  believed  he  did  remember  that. 

“ Yes.  Well,  then,”  continued  Uncle  Go- 
lightley, with  a sigh,  “ last  year  came  our 
great  grief — Mr.  Tonterden’s  death.  Dear 
John — dear,  good  John  Tenterden!  Ah, 
my  dear  child,”  he  added,  taking  Miss  Eli- 
nor’s hand  and  drawing  it  tenderly  through 
his  arm,  “ I should  not  have  mentioned  this 
before  you!” 

“ Mentioning  does  not  make  it  worse,”  re- 
turned she,  with  a peculiar  compression  of 
the  corners  of  her  mouth ; and  after  pro- 
ceeding a few  steps,  she  quietly  drew  away 
from  Uncle  Golightley’s  affectionate  sup- 
port, and,  turning  aside  from  the  path, 
walked  just  within  the  verge  of  the  trees, 
leaving  the  two  gentlemen  to  themselves. 
Uncle  Golightley,  after  beckoning  a playful 
adieu  to  her  with  his  hand,  resumed  con- 
versation with  his  nephew. 

“ Poor  John — it  was  very  sudden — heart- 
disease,  you  know.  Ah!  it  was  a trying 
time,  I can  tell  you,  Garth ; of  course  it  all 
fell  on  my  shoulders ; and  by  George !”  mur- 
mured Uncle  Golightley,  shaking  his  head, 
with  a sad  smile,  “I  don’t  see  what  they 
would  have  done  without  me.  Not  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  done  ten  times  as  much,  and 
thought  it  nothing ; for  John — well,  frank- 
ly, my  dear  Garth,  he  idolized  me ; and  not 
only  that,  but  he  assisted  me  materially  at 
a critical  moment  of  my  affairs.  Poor  fel- 
low! his  w'hole  immense  fortune  went  al- 
most immediately  afterward.” 

“ And  he  died  in  consequence  ?” 

“ In  consequence  ? no,  no,  no.  I couldn’t 
think  that!”  exclaimed  Uncle  Golightley, 
half  stopping  in  his  walk,  and  looking  at 
his  nephew  with  a pained  expression — “no, 
no ; it  was  heart-disease.” 

“ But  does  not  anxiety  make  heart-disease 
fatal  f Well,  it’s  a sad  story.  And  so  Mrs. 
Tenterden  and  Miss  Golightley  came  with 
you  here  f” 

“H’mf — yes,  yes;  I’ll  tell  you  another 
time,”  said  Uncle  Golightley,  answering  out 
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of  what  seemed  the  midst  of  a brown-study. 
“But  you  have  been  in  Europe/’  he  went 
on,  putting  a constraint  upon  himself.  “ Tell 
me  about  it : how  long  did  you  stay  f Were 
you  alone  t Why  did  you  not  come  to  me, 
my  dear  boy  t That  was  unnephewlike !” 

Garth  looked  at  his  uncle  and  smiled, 
with  a touch  of  incredulity  about  his  mouth. 
However,  he  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  he  had  neglected  to  secure  the  address, 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  a short  account 
of  his  travels.  He  had  not  gone  back  to 
college  after  his  mother’s  death,  but  had 
immediately  placed  himself  under  a draw- 
ing-master, with  such  good  result  that  with- 
in a year  he  was  enough  advanced  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  European  galleries  advisa- 
ble. He  overcame  the  obstacles  in  his 
path ; and  finally  found  himself  on  the  way, 
accompanied  by  a friend  of  his  college  days, 
Jack  Selwyn  by  name.  He  had  remained 
abroad  seeing  and  studying,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  supporting  himself  during  four 
years ; and,  returning,  had  ever  since  staid 
quietly  at  home  with  his  father,  painting 
pictures  in  a corner  of  the  garret.  He  had 
been  especially  successful  in  portraits,  but 
aspired  to  more  ideal  walks. 

Such,  laconically  as  he  gave  it,  was  Garth’s 
narrative,  to  which  his  uncle,  arm  in  arm 
with  him,  apparently  gave  profound  at- 
tention. It  is  open  to  question,  however, 
whether  he  actually  heard  a syllable  of  it. 
In  either  case,  he  was  unusually  taciturn. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  lichen- 
covered  rock  on  the  border  of  the  belt  of 
pines,  beneath  whose  shadow  Garth  had 
discovered  the  violet  a few  hours  before. 
Miss  Elinor,  coming  close  upon  it,  stopped 
and  knelt  down,  and  searched  among  the 
clustering  green  leaves.  Finding  no  flow- 
ers, she  rose  and  followed  the  others. 

“ I plucked  the  last  violet  this  morning,” 
said  Garth,  turning  back  and  joining  her. 
“ Here  it  is  in  my  hat-band.  It  is  not  quite 
faded.  Will  you  take  it  T” 

“ Thank  you !”  said  she,  in  a soft  tone  of 
surprise,  and  with  the  first  smile  she  had 
vouchsafed  that  day.  She  took  the  droop- 
ing flower  from  the  artist’s  fingers,  smell- 
ed it  tVricc  or  thrice,  and  then  drew  the 
stem  heedfully  through  a button-hole  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  They  walked  on  to- 
gether, saying  nothing.  Garth,  for  his  part, 
was  rather  surprised  at  what  he  had  done, 
especially  since  he  had  plucked  the  violet 
before  he  knew  of  Miss  Elinor  Golightley’s 
existence,  and  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
senting it  to  a very  different  sort  of  per- 
son. 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Golightley  was  out  of 
sight  round  a bend  of  the  path ; but  anon 
Garth  and  his  companion  heard  voices,  and, 
drawing  near,  saw  their  friend  in  affable 
converse  with  a very  pretty  girl  in  a scarlet 
mantle  and  a peculiarly  shaped  straw  hat. 


“ That  is  your  cousin — Miss  Danver,”  said 
Elinor,  quickly. 

“ Yes,”  muttered  Garth.  “ I had  forgotten 
her ; or  rather  I thought  she  had  forgotten 
me !” 


MARY,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

EARLY  in  the  summer  of  1553  it  became 
certain  that  Edward  VI.,  the  boy  King 
of  England,  was  near  his  death.  He  had 
entered  his  sixteenth  year,  and  had  been 
king  since  his  tenth.  His  father,  Henry 
VIII.,  had  made  provisions  for  conducting 
the  government  during  Jhe  long  minority. 
The  administration  was  committed  to  a 
council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward 
Seymour,  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  the  young  king.  He  was 
in  a few  years  superseded  by  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  behead- 
ed in  1552.  Edward  fell  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  Northumberland,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause,  to 
which  the  young  king  was  warmly  devoted.* 
In  the  autumn  of  1552  Edward  was  at- 
tacked by  measles ; this  was  followed  by  a 
slow  fever,  and  then  by  an  ominous  spitting 
of  blood.  His  physicians  were  dismissed ; 
he  was  given  to  the  care  of  quacks,  and 
finally  to  that  of  a woman  who  undertook 
to  cure  him  after  he  had  been  given  over 
by  all  others.  Symptoms  soon  manifested 
themselves  which  could  not  be  attributed 
to  consumption.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  must 
soon  die,  and  who  should  be  his  successor  f 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  empowered  by  Par- 
liament to  regulate  the  succession  after  his 
death.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  in  case 
Edward  should  die  without  heirs  of  his 
own,  the  crown  should  fall  in  the  first  place 
to  Mary,  his  own  daughter  by  Catherine  of 
Aragon ; she  dying  childless,  to  Elizabeth, 
his  daughter  by  Anne  Boleyu ; and  she  dying 
without  children,  to  the  descendants  of  his 
sister  Mary,  who,  after  having  been  married 
to  the  imbecile  Louis  XII.  of  France,  had 
married  her  former  lover,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  She  was  now  dead,  but 
her  daughter  Frances,  married  to  Henry 
Grey,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
next  in  succession  to  Elizabeth. 

There  was,  however,  a grave  defect  in 
the  title  of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Both 
had,  by  the  most  solemn  legal  proceedings, 
been  pronounced  illegitimate,  the  so-called 
marriages  of  their  respective  mothers  hav- 


• The  narrative  given  in  this  paper  of  the  event*  of 
Queen  Mary’s  reign  is  substantially  drawn  from 
Fronde’s  History  of  England.  No  writer  could  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  these  events  without  being  de- 
pendent upon  this  historian,  unless  he  were  able  to  ex- 
amine the  original  MSS.,  of  which  Mr.  Fronde  availed 
himself,  and  which  were  either  inaccessible  to  or  not 
examined  by  earlier  English  historians. 
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ing  been  declared  void  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  any  case,  one  of  them  must  be 
illegitimate.  It  began  to  be  urged  that  if 
Henry  could  fix  the  succession  after  his 
death,  then  Edward  could  do  the  same. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  he  should  do 
this.  Mary  was  a devoted  Catholic,  and 
the  reformers  believed  that  if  she  should 
come  to  the  throne  she  would  set  herself  to 
undo  all  the  work  which  they  had  accom- 
plished, and  bring  the  Church  of  England 
again  under  subjection  to  the  papal  see. 

Northumberland  and  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers pressed  this  upon  the  dying  boy.  Mary, 
they  said,  besides  .being  clearly  illegitimate, 
was  objectionable  in  every  way.  She  was 
the  foremost  enemy  of  God’s  word  and  of 
the  reformed  faith.  If  she  were  to  become 
queen,  she  would  doubtless  marry  a prince 
of  the  house  of  Spain,  and  make  England  a 
mere  tributary  of  that  overshadowing  mon- 
archy, which  was  even  now  straining  every 
nerve  to  extirpate  the  true  faith  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands.  Lady  Suffolk 
was  ready  to  make  over  her  claim  to  her 
daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  just 
been  married  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. Let  Edward  set  aside  both  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  declare  the  Lady  Jane  to  be 
his  heir.  These  considerations  could  not 
but  weigh  with  Edward,  and  among  his  last 
acts  was  to  draw  up  with  his  own  hand  an 
order  of  succession,  by  which  the  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Lady  Jane,  and  in  case 
of  her  death  without  heirs,  to  her  sister, 
Lady  Catherine  Grey. 

Edward  died  July  6,  1553,  but  his  death 
was  not  announced  for  several  days,  for 
Northumberland  wished  to  secure  the  per- 
son of  Mary  before  Lady  Jane  should  be 
proclaimed  queen.  But  such  a secret  could 
not  be  kept  from  watchful  eyes,  and  before 
the  king  had  been  dead  an  hour  a messen- 
ger bearing  the  tidings  was  on  his  way  to 
Mary.  Taking  saddle,  she  rode  off  toward 
Norfolk,  where  her  friends  were  awaiting 
her.  The  Dudleys  followed  hard  after,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  her. 

Four  days  after  the  death  of  EdwaTd, 
Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  made 
her  public  entry  into  London,  where  she 
was  coldly  received.  Mary  had  in  the  mean 
while  gathered  a considerable  force,  and 
ignorant  that  the  council  had  proclaimed 
Lady  Jane,  she  sent  a letter  to  it  directing 
it  to  proclaim  her  as  queen. 

For  a week  or  more  all  was  confusion. 
It  was  doubtful  which  side  would  get  the 
upper  hand;  but  it  began  to  appear  that 
Mary’s  chances  were  the  better,  and  the 
lords  of  the  council  undertook  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  their  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  Northumberland.  He  must  take 
the  lead  of  the  forces  and  move  westward 
against  those  of  Mary,  while  the  lords  re- 


mained in  London  to  take  advantage  of  any 
wind  that  might  blow. 

Tidings  of  fresh  movements  in  favor  of 
Mary  began  to  come  from  Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Oxfordshire.  The 
fleet  at  Y armouth  declared  for  Mary.  North- 
umberland moved  a little  distance  from 
Cambridge,  when  his  men  refused  to  bear 
arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  He 
sent  to  the  council  for  re-enforcements,  but 
his  messenger  came  back  “ with  but  slender 
answer.”  Several  members  of  the  council 
who  had  been  most  fully  committed  to  Lady 
Jane,  went  over  to  Mary.  Among  these 
were  Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  whose  son 
was  to  be  married  to  Lady  Catherine  Grey 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  rid  of  his  present 
wife.  They  convened  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  chief  citizens  of  London.  Arundel  told 
them  the  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  civ- 
il war,  which  must  break  out  unless  they 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane.  Re- 
ligion would  be  brought  into  the  struggle ; 
the  French  would  interfere  on  one  side,  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other,  and  whatever  were 
the  result,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  En- 
gland. The  only  hope  was  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  lawful  queen. 
Pembroke  declared  that  what  Arundel  had 
said  was  true,  and  let  others  do  as  they 
would,  he  would  fight  for  Mary ; his  sword 
should  make  her  queen,  or  he  would  lose 
his  life. 

No  word  was  spoken  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane. 
A body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  of  which  her  father  was 
governor,  to  demand  the  keys.  He  gave 
them  up,  and  rushed  to  the  apartment  where 
his  daughter  was  sitting  under  a canopy  of 
state.  He  tore  it  down,  telling  her  that  the 
council  had  revolted,  and  that  she  was  no 
longer  queen.  She  replied  that  she  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  and  now  that  her  reign  of  twelve 
days  was  over,  hoped  she  might  leave  the 
Tower  and  go  home.  She  was  indeed  to 
leave  the  Tower,  but  only  for  the  scaffold. 
The  council  and  the  city  authorities  now 
went  to  Cheapside  and  proclaimed  Mary  as 
queen. 

Mary  was  then  in  her  thirty-seventh  year ; 
in  constitution  she  was  many  years  older. 
Her  life  had  been  a sad  one.  She  was  a 
child  when  her  father  began  to  question 
whether  her  mother  had  ever  been  his  law- 
ful wife.  She  was  just  entering  womanhood 
when  that  mother’s  name  was  branded  with 
undeserved  disgrace.  Three  years  more,  and 
that  mother  was  dead,  having  committed 
her  daughter  to  the  care  of  her  unnatural 
father.  To  gain  some  mitigation  of  his 
harshness  she  was  compelled  to  write  to 
him  confessing  her  disobedience  in  clinging 
to  the  faith  of  her  mother,  to  abjure  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  so-called  marriage  be- 
tween her  father  and  mother  was  illegal. 
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contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  utterly  void. 
During  Edward’s  nominal  reign  she  was 
subjected  to  a thousand  petty  annoyances 
on  account  of  her  religion. 

In  person  she  narrowly  escaped  deform- 
ity. Her  stature  was  short.  Her  figure 
above  the  waist  was  shrunken  from  con- 
tinued ill  health;  below  the  waist  it  was 
bloated  from  a constitutional  tendency  to 
dropsy.  Her  forehead  was  broad  and  over- 
hanging ; her  cheeks  thin  and  pinched.  Her 
eyes  were  bright,  but  her  near-sightedness 
gave  them  an  unpleasant  appearance.  Her 
voice  was  deep  and  harsh,  like  that  of  a 
man.  Her  talents  were  respectable.  She 
had  much  of  the  firmness  which  belonged  to 
her  Tudor  blood,  and  the  impetuosity  of  her 
Spanish  descent  was  aggravated  by  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  disease  from  which  she 
had  long  suffered.  She  had  most  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  times.  She  spoke  En- 
glish, French,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  and  read 
Italian,  embroidered  skillfully,  and  played 
well  upon  the  lute. 

By  the  19th  of  J uTy  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, still  at  Cambridge,  learned  through 
a private  messenger  what  had  taken  place 
at  London.  He  went  to  the  market-cross, 
accompanied  by  Sandys,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  announced  that  in  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  Mary  he  had  acted 
under  orders  from  the  council,  who  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  that  he  would 
also  change  his ; and,  flinging  up  his  cap, 
he  shouted,  “Long  live  Queen  Maryl”  To 
Sandys  he  said  that  the  queen  was  a mer- 
ciful person,  and  there  would  be  a general 
pardon.  “Though  the  queen  should  grant 
you  a pardon,”  replied  Sandys,  “ the  lords 
never  will.”  An  hour  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  Mary  a herald  arrived  with  an  order 
from  the  council  for  the  arrest  of  Northum- 
berland.* In  the  morning  the  university 
met  in  the  senate-house  to  depose  their 
heretical  vice-chancellor.  Sandys  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  pulled  from  his  chair.  He 
drew  his  dagger,  but  was  disarmed,  lashed 
to  the  back  of  a lame  horse,  and  taken  to 
London.  He,  however,  lived  through  the 
persecution,  and  under  Elizabeth  became 
Archbishop  of  York. 

The  insurrection  had  been  so  easily  quelled 
that  there  was  little  excuse  for  harsh  meas- 
ures. Over  a hundred  persons  were  put 
under  arrest,  among  whom  was  Ridley,  who 
had  preached  a violent  sermon  against 
Mary  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  Northumberland, 
of  course,  must  be  brought  to  trial,  but 


* Lord  North  timber!  and  had.  for  his  own  ends,  been 
prominent  politically  as  a Protestant  leader.  Fronde 
says,  “ Had  the  Reformation  been,  as  he  pretended, 
the  true  concern  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
would  have  brought  Mary  back  himself,  bound  by  con- 
ditions which  in  her  present  danger  she  would  have 
accepted.  But  Northumberland  cared  as  little  for  re- 
ligion as  for  any  other  good  thing.” 


Mary  meant  to  spare  his  life ; and  as  for  the 
Lady  Jane,  she  said  that  justice  would  not 
permit  that  an  innocent  person  should  suf- 
fer for  the  crimes  of  others.  Her  foremost 
desire  was  now  to  bring  back  her  kingdom 
to  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  she  thought  that  this  might  be  effected 
without  violence.  In  this  she  found  herself 
mistaken.  The  people,  especially  the  popu- 
lace of  London,  were  not  ripe  for  the  pub- 
lic celebration  of  the  mass ; and  the  queen 
was  made  to  understand  this  in  a singular 
manner. 

August  came,  and  the  body  of  Edward 
lay  still  unburied  in  the  apartment  where 
he  had  died  almost  a month  before.  Mary 
resolved  to  have  the  obsequies  celebrated 
with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  including  a 
public  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The 
council  feared  the  open  celebration  of  Cath- 
olic rites  would  lead  to  tumult.  Simon 
Ren&rd,  the  astute  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  sided  with  them.  He  represent- 
ed that  Edward  had  died  a heretic,  and  the 
funeral  services  of  the  Church  were  only  for 
her  faithful  children.  Let  him  have  the 
funeral  of  a heretic  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
the  queen  need  take  no  part,  and,  if  she  chose, 
could  have  private  masses  said  for  him  in 
the  Tower.  So  he  was  buried  with  the  forms 
of  the  English  Church,  Cranmer  officiating, 
this  being  the  last  public  act  of  the  latter  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  Tower 
a requiem  was  sung  and  mass  said  by  Gar- 
diner, the  reinstated  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Even  this  excited  discontent.  Men  began 
to  murmur  that  if  religion  were  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  it  might  be  well  to  have  North- 
umberland out  of  prison.  The  reformed 
preachers  sounded  the  alarm,  and  inflam- 
matory placards  were  posted  up  in  the 
streets.  The  haughty  Tudor  blood  of  Mary 
was  roused,  and  she  resolved  to  go  on  in  the 
way  in  which  she  had  begun.  The  rights 
of  the  Church  should  be  restored,  and  its 
public  ceremonies  celebrated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  The  people  Beemed  re- 
solved this  should  not  be  done.  By  the 
middle  of  August  the  kingdom  seemed  set 
against  the  restoration  of  popery.  Catho- 
lic services  could  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
only  under  the  protection  of  a military 
guard.  In  a week  all  this  was  changed, 
and  through  the  weakness  of  one  man. 

On  August  18  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land and  six  others  were  brought  to  trial. 
All  were  convicted  of  high  treason ; but  it 
was  resolved  that  only  the  duke,  Sir  John 
Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  should  be 
put  to  death.  Northumberland  bad  been 
noted  as  a brave  soldier  by  sea  and  land. 
But  here  he  broke  down.  He  had  begged 
for  mercy  when  first  arrested ; and  when 
I sentenced  he  entreated  for  a few  days’ 
respite,  that  by  the  aid  of  a confessor  he 
might  prepare  for  death.  If  he  could  see 
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some  member  of  the  council,  he  would  com- 
municate important  information.  Gardiner 
went  to  him  both  as  confessor  and  as  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  The  duke  assured  him 
that  he  had  always  been  a true  Catholic, 
and  had  never  believed  a word  of  all  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  had  been  so  zealous. 
“ Let  me  live  but  a little  longer,”  he  im- 
plored, “that  I may  do  penance  for  my 
sins.”  The  queen  was  still  inclined  to 
spare  his  life,  but  was  met  by  a protest 
from  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  name  of 
his  master.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  to  be  spared  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  mercy  reserved  for  them.  On  August 
21  they  were  all  brought  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower,  where  they  heard  mass,  made 
their  confessions,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. Then  Northumberland  rose  and 
said : “ Truly,  good  people,  I profess  before 
you  all  that  I have  received  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  true  Catholic  faith ; and  the 
plague  that  is  upon  the  realm  and  that  is 
upon  us  now  is  that  we  have  erred  from 
the  faith  these  sixteen  years,  and  this  I 
protest  unto  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.” 

They  were  then  led  out.  But  the  duke 
made  one  more  vain  attempt  to  save  his  life. 
He  wrote  an  abject  appeal  to  Arundel,  who 
now  stood  high  in  the  queen's  favor:  “Alas, 
my  lord,  is  my  crime  so  heinous  as  no  re- 
demption but  my  blood  can  wash  away  the 
spots  thereof  f An  old  proverb  there  is,  and 
that  most  true, 4 A living  dog  is  better  than 
a dead  lion.’  Oh  that  it  would  please  her 
good  Grace  to  give  me  life,  yea,  the  life  of  a 
dog,  if  I might  but  live  and  kiss  her  feet 
and  spend  both  life  and  all  in  her  service !” 
All  in  vain.  What  Sandys  had  told  him 
was  true.  The  lords  in  council,  who  had 
been  his  accomplices,  had  no  mercy  for  him. 
The  next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  block. 
Before  the  axe  fell  he  protested  that  his  re- 
bellion was  owing  to  the  false  preachers 
who  had  led  him  away  from  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  exhorted  the  spectators  to  turn 
at  once  to  the  Church,  in  which  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  always  believed, 
and  in  which  he  now  died. 

The  recantation  of  its  leader  seemed  a 
death-blow  to  the  Reformed  faith.  What 
oould  others  say  when  he  thus  disavowed 
all  that  he  and  they  had  maintained  T The 
Catholics  were  exultant.  God,  they  said, 
had  visited  his  people,  and  Mary,  the  virgin 
queen,  had  been  set  upon  the  throne  for 
their  redemption.  And  all  England  seemed 
to  have  become  Catholic  in  a day:  Catho- 
lic, that  is,  after  a fashion,  but  yet  far  from 
papistical. 

As  yet  there  had  been  nothing  which  can 
fairly  be  called  persecution  for  religion. 
Many  Protestant  preachers  had,  indeed, 
been  arrested,  but  the  charge  was  for  sedi- 
tious, not  for  heretical,  utterances.  Ridley 


was  already  in  custody  on  account  of  his  St. 
Paul’s  Cross  sermon ; Latimer  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  his  demeanor  was 
adjudged  to  be  seditious,  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Probably  the  blunt  old  man 
spoke  his  mind  plainly  enough.  Cranmer 
had  not  been  molested  at  all,  and  it  began 
to  be  said  that  he  was  about  to  conform  to 
the  Church.  He  put  forth  a letter  denying 
this,  and  offered,  if  the  queen  would  grant 
him  leave,  that  he  would  prove  that  44  the 
mass  in  many  things  not  only  hath  no  foun- 
dation of  Christ,  His  apostles,  nor  the  prim- 
itive church,  but  also  is  contrary  to  the 
same,  and  containeth  many  horrible  blas- 
phemies.” He  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  charged  with  an  attempt  to  excite 
sedition,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  people  wished  Mary  to  marry,  and 
that  her  husband  should  be  an  Englishman ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  there  were  but  two  liv- 
ing Englishmen  who  could  be  thought  of  as 
fit  to  be  her  husband.  What  with  the  Avars  of 
the  Roses  and  subsequent  executions,  there 
were  but  these  two  who  had  in  their  veins  a 
saving  drop  of  the  royal  Plantagenet  blood 
— Reginald  Pole  and  Lord  Edward  Courte- 
nay. The  former  was  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  the  latter  was  despised  by  the 
queen. 

In  considering  the  question  of  her  mar- 
riage, Mary’s  thoughts  naturally  turned  to- 
ward her  Spanish  kinsmen.  Charles  V., 
from  political  motives,  was  desirous  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  England.  He 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  marrying  Mary  him- 
self, but  he  was  growing  old,  was  infirm, 
and  was  already  meditating  abdication.  So 
he  fixed  upon  his  son  Philip,  and  in  this  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  Renard.  Mary  says 
she  had  never  known  what  it  was  that  men 
call  love.  She  listened  to  Renard’s  constant 
praises  of  Philip  as  a woman  approaching 
forty  listens  to  her  first  proposal  of  marriage. 

One  day  she  called  Renard  to  her  apart- 
ment, a single  attendant  being  present. 
Upon  an  altar  was  the  consecrated  wafer, 
which  she  always  invoked  as  her  protector, 
guide,  and  counselor.  She  had,  she  said, 
passed  days  and  nights  before  it,  imploring 
the  Divine  guidance  in  the  matter  of  her 
marriage.  The  three  flung  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  the  altar  and  sang  the 
Venij  Creator.  As  the  chant  closed,  Mary  was 
assured  from  within  that  a Divine  message 
was  vouchsafed  to  her.  The  prince  of  Spain 
had  been  chosen  by  Heaven  as  the  spouse 
of  the  virgin  queen,  and  all  man’s  malice 
should  never  keep  them  asunder:  if  mira- 
cles were  required  to  give  him  to  her  arms, 
miracles  would  not  be  wanting. 

Man’s  power  did,  indeed,  set  itself  against 
the  fulfillment  of  her  passion.  She  and 
Philip  were  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity prohibited  by  the  Church,  and  a 
papal  dispensation  would  be  necessary  for 
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the  union;  and  even  Gardiner  feared  that 
the  people  would  not  then  consent  to  sub- 
mit such  a matter  to  the  papal  see.  He  ad- 
vised her  to  marry  Courtenay,  send  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Tower,  and  proceed  to  extirpate 
heresy.  The  House  of  Commons  presented 
an  almost  menacing  petition.  Let  her  mar- 
ry an  Englishman,  and  then,  with  God’s 
grace,  there  would  soon  be  an  heir  born  of 
the  union.  Paget,  another  of  the  council, 
thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with  Elizabeth ; and,  since  Mary  was 
bent  upon  Philip,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
acknowledge  Elizabeth  as  heir-presumptive, 
marry  her  to  Courtenay,  give  assurance  that 
there  should  be  no  tampering  with  the  suc- 
cession, no  restoring  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  no  restoration  of  the  lands  which  had 
been  Tvrested  from  the  Church ; this  done, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  queen’s 
marrying  whom  she  pleased. 

But  Mary  was  now  fully  resolved,  with 
all  her  Tudor  persistency,  that  she  would 
marry  Philip,  that  the  power  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  of  the  Pope  as  its  head 
should  be  as  unlimited  in  England  as  it 
was  in  Spain,  and  that  the  hated  daughter 
of  a hated  mother  should  never  be  Queen  of 
England.  If  she  herself  should  die  child- 
less, the  crown  should  go  rather  to  the  Scot- 
tish line — say,  to  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
who  was  now  directed  to  assume  court  pre- 
cedence of  Elizabeth.  But  her  marriage 
with  Philip  would  set  all  things  right. 
Heaven  would  bless  her  with  a son,  whose 
advent  would  remove  any  pretensions  of 
others.  With  the  aid  of  God  and  of  Spain 
heresy  would  be  set  aside,  and  the  Church 
restored  to  all  its  rights.  But  it  was  well 
to  bring  Cranmer  to  his  deserts,  and  to  have 
at  hand  the  means  of  forestalling  any  dan- 
ger that  might  threaten  from  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  from  the  Dudleys. 

Early  in  November  Cranmer,  Lady  Jane, 
her  husband,  and  his  two  brothers  were  tried 
for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Mary  still  meant  to  spare  the 
life  of  Lady  Jane,*  and  perhaps  of  the  Dud- 
leys; but  Cranmer  should  be  executed  at 
once.  But  here  ecclesiastical  law  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil 
sentence.  Until  the  archbishop  had  been 
degraded  by  apostolic  sentence  he  could  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  a secular  tribunal. 
The  execution  must  be  delayed  until  Pole 
arrived  as  papal  legate.  Meanwhile,  on  No- 
vember 8,  came  the  formal  offer  from  the 
emperor  of  the  hand  of  his  son,  and  a prompt 
answer,  yes  or  no,  was  required.  The  coun- 
cil were  in  session  in  an  adjacent  room. 
Mary  rushed  in  and  demanded  their  con- 
sent. They  were  taken  by  surprise,  had  no 


* The  emperor  and  his  minister  Renard  had  from 
the  first  urged  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  See 
Froude,  voL  vL,  p.  60  (Am.  ed.). 


time  for  consultation,  and  no  one  singly  had 
the  courage  to  thwart  the  queen.  Some- 
thing was  said  which  she  took  for  an  assent, 
and,  with  a joyful  face,  she  came  out  and 
; told  the  Spanish  embassador  that  the  an- 
swer was  yes. 

| The  queen  thereupon  summoned  the  Com- 
mons to  her  presence,  and  told  them  that 
she  would  marry  as  God  should  direct  her 
choice,  and  that  direction  had  been  already 
pronounced  in  favor  of  Philip.  Never  was 
bride  more  anxious  than  Mary  for  the  speedy 
consummation  of  her  nuptials.  Christmas 
had  almost  come  before  the  final  terms  of 
the  treaty  had  been  settled,  and  Ash- Wednes- 
day that  year  fell  on  February  6.  There  is 
no  marrying  during  Lent,  and  unless  Philip 
came  before  that  time,  there  must  be  a de- 
lay of  forty  days.  Renard  assured  the  queen 
that  the  prince  should  be  in  her  arms  before 
Septuagesima.  But  before  that  time  events 
happened  which  kept  back  the  bridegroom 
for  six  months. 

New-Year’s  of  1554  had  hardly  come  and 
| gone  before  a great  conspiracy  broke  out. 

, It  was  directed  mainly  against  the  Spanish 
marriage,  and  comprised  the  Dudleys,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  (father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey), 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  many 
country  gentlemen,  notable  among  whom 
was  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  first  thing 
was  to  get  rid  of  Mary ; the  next  appears 
to  have  been  left  to  be  decided  by  circum- 
stances. One  idea  was  that  Elizabeth  was 
to  marry  Courtenay  and  be  placed  on  the 
throne ; another  was  that  Lady  Jane  should 
be  made  queen;  another  was  that  if  the 
aid  of  France  was  required,  it  should  be 
purchased  by  acknowledging  the  claims  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Mary  at  first  took 
the  matter  lightly.  If  Philip  would  only 
come,  and  come  before  Lent,  all  would  go 
well.  But  the  insurrection  soon  assumed 
formidable  proportions,  and  early  in  Febru- 
ary Wyatt  came  near  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  London,  which  would  have  been  de- 
cisive. But  the  rising  had  fared  ill  in  other 
quarters.  Suffolk  was  captured,  after  hid- 
ing two  wintry  days  and  a night,  without 
food,  in  a hollow  tree.  Wyatt’s  force  was 
dispersed,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  Mary 
had  triumphed  once  more.  All  the  latent 
ferocity  of  her  Tudor  blood  was  aroused. 
She  would  never  again  be  exposed  to  such 
a risk.  The  house  of  Grey  should  be  de- 
stroyed, Lady  Jane  with  her  kindred,  for  so 
long  as  she  lived  to  furnish  a rallying  point 
for  insurrection,  Philip  would  never  venture 
to  England.  She  was  forthwith  brought  to 
the  block.  Her  story  is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic in  English  history.  Even  the  cold- 
blooded Hume  is  warmed  in  relating  it. 
Prompt  vengeance  was  meted  out  to  those 
who  had  borne  part  in  the  rising.  In  a few 
hours  a hundred  corpses  were  dangling  from 
gibbets  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  on  Lon- 
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don  Bridge,  and  at  Charing  Cross.  “ At  all 
cross-ways  and  in  all  thoroughfares,”  wrote 
the  French  embassador,  “the  eye  is  met  with 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  hanging  men.” 
Week  after  week  commissioners  were  busy 
trying  prisoners,  who  were  hurried  to  the 
gallows,  while  the  jails  were  crowded  with 
those  awaiting  trial. 

Mary  was  resolved  upon  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  latter  had  been  ill,  but  as  soon 
as  she  could  be  removed  was  brought  to 
London.  She  was  shut  up  in  the  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  while  Gardiner  occupied  himself 
in  hunting  up  evidence  against  her.  The 
emperor  forwarded  to  Mary  full  dispensa- 
tions from  the  Pope  for  her  marriage,  with 
a pressing  urgency  for  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. Mary  now  needed  little  urging.  She 
said  that  she  knew  Elizabeth  was  guilty; 
the  proofs  were  every  day  accumulating, 
and  she  would  insist  that  justice  should  be 
meted  out  to  her.  She  could  hardly  sleep, 
so  ardent  was  her  longing  for  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Philip.  But  still  no  proofs  upon 
which  the  council  dared  to  act  were  forth- 
coming against  Elizabeth,  and  she  was 
placed  under  harsh  custody  at  Woodstock, 
where  she  remained  a year. 

Months  passed,  but  still  no  Philip  crossed 
the  sea.  Not  even  a word  from  his  hand 
came  to  the  waiting  queen.  The  trials  of 
the  last  half  year  began  to  tell  heavily  upon 
her.  She  grew  ill  with  hysterical  longings. 
If  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  merchants  or 
sailors,  she  would  send  for  them  and  ques- 
tion them.  Some  said  that  the  prince  had 
little  heart  for  this  business  in  England; 
some  told  her  that  the  French  fleets  were 
guarding  the  Channel  to  intercept  him  in 
crossing.  She  would  start  from  her  bed  at 
night  terrified  by  her  imaginations. 

On  the  19th  of  April  came  tidings  that 
Philip  was  actually  on  his  way  with  a gal- 
lant train  of  Spanish  nobles.  Escorted  by 
six  thousand  soldiers,  he  had  set  out  for  the 
coast.  Early  in  July  the  fleet  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  sailed  from  Corunna.  The 
voyage  was  a long  and  tedious  one.  The 
prince  and  all  on  board  were  terribly  sea- 
sick. As  they  neared  the  English  coast,  or- 
ders were  given  that  no  salute  even  should 
be  fired,  for  fear  of  bringing  down  upon  them 
the  French  cruisers.  On  the  19th  of  July 
the  white  cliffs  of  England  were  sighted,  and 
on  the  next  day  the  great  flotilla  was  safe- 
ly anchored  off  Southampton,  where,  or  at 
the  neighboring  Winchester,  whither  the 
queen  had  come  to  meet  him,  were  gathered 
almost  the  entire  nobility  of  England ; for, 
since  the  marriage  was  to  be,  they  deter- 
mined to  give  a meet  reception  to  the 
husband  of  their  sovereign.  Philip’s  party 
remained  at  Southampton  over  Sunday  to 
recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  a drenching  rain,  he 
and  his  escort  set  out  on  horseback  for 


Winchester,  where  they  arrived,  wet  and 
bedraggled,  just  before  sunset.  Philip  went 
first  to  the  cathedral,  wrhere  the  choir  chant- 
ed a solemn  Te  Deum  laudamus , and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  deanery,  where  ho  meant  to 
pass  the  night.  But  the  queen,  who  was 
at  the  bishop’s  palace  hard  by,  could  not 
wait  till  morning,  and  Philip  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  Mary  for  the  first  time. 

What  he  saw  has  been  already  described ; 
only  during  the  year  she  had  grown  more 
haggard  in  face,  in  form.  What  she  thought 
she  saw  was  the  embodiment  of  all  her  over- 
wrought fancies.  What  others  saw  was  a 
personable  young  man  below  middle  height, 
of  good,  erect  figure,  with  reddish  hair  and 
beard,  not  uncomely  in  face,  were  it  not  for 
the  coarse  protruding  jaw  of  his  Burgun- 
dian ancestors.  It  required  thirty  years  for 
him  to  fit  himself  to  be  the  original  from 
whom  Motley  has  painted  his  matchless 
word-portrait:  “A  small,  elderly,  imper- 
fectly educated,  patient,  plodding  invalid, 
with  white  hair  and  protruding  under-jaw 
and  dreary  visage,  sitting  every  day,  sel- 
dom speaking,  never  smiling,  Beven  or  eight 
hours  every  twenty-four,  at  a writing-table 
covered  with  heaps  of  innumerable  dis- 
patches, in  a cabinet  far  away  beyond  the 
seas  and  mountains,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Spain ;”  scrawling  upon  those  innumerable 
dispatches  memoranda  which  were  to  con- 
sign to  the  sword,  to  the  stake,  to  famine, 
and  to  pestilence  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  far-off  Nether- 
lands, a quarter  of  the  breadth  of  Europe 
away.  Of  all  those  tens  of  thousands  not 
one  endured  a tenth  of  the  torture  which 
Philip  was  to  endure  during  the  last  months 
of  his  life ; and  not  one  of  them  bore  his 
torments  with  more  patience,  or  made,  as 
ecclesiastics  held,  a more  godly  and  edifying 
end.  He  was  tortured  by  the  gout  so  that 
the  very  touch  of  a linen  sheet  upon  his 
hands  or  feet  gave  him  intolerable  agony. 
Like  Herod  of  old,  he  was  eaten  up  alive  by 
worms. 

The  formal  marriage  between  Philip  and 
Mary  was  celebrated  with  all  pomp  two 
days  afterward.  They  had  been  previously 
married  by  proxy.  Mary  had  gained  one 
desire  of  her  heart,  and  partially  gained  the 
other.  Catholic  orthodoxy  had  been  meas- 
urably restored,  but  her  subjects  had  not 
been  brought  back  to  the  unity  of  the  fold. 
The  kingdom  was  still  schismatical  and  un- 
der the  papal  ban.  Mary  therefore  bent 
herself  to  the  restoration  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy, involving  in  the  future,  if  not  at 
the  moment,  all  that  this  implied;  among 
other  things  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  pronounce  civil  punishment,  which 
the  secular  arm  must  enforce. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  effect  a 
formal  reconciliation  with  the  papal  see, 
and  the  great  obstacle  to  this  was  that  the 
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new  Pope,  Julius  IU.,  was  loath  to  formally 
give  up  the  right  to  reclaim  the  abbey  lands 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Church. 
But  the  political  affairs  of  the  papacy  de- 
manded that  this  sacrifice  should  be  made, 
at  least  for  the  present ; and  the  Pope  final- 
ly consented.  Pole,  after  long  waiting,  was 
empowered  to  go  to  England,  with  author- 
ity to  promise  all  that  was  required,  and  to 
grant  the  papal  absolution  to  the  schis- 
matical  English.  He  came  at  a fortunate 
time,  for  the  people  were  elated  by  reports 
that  the  queen  was  in  a condition  which 
promised  the  birth  of  an  heir. 

The  legate  set  out  from  Brussels  on  No- 
vember 13,  going  by  land  to  Calais,  where 
he  embarked  on  the  19th  for  England,  and 
in  a few  hours  landed  at  Dover,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  London. 

The  king  and  queen  were  at  dinner.  Phil- 
ip sprang  from  the  table,  hurried  to  the  gate, 
and  caught  the  legate  in  his  arms.  Mary 
received  him  at  the  head  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, embraced  him,  declaring  that  his  com- 
ing gave  her  as  much  joy  as  the  possession 
of  her  kingdom.  The  courtly  cardinal  re- 
sponded in  Latin,  “ Ave,  Maria , gratia  plena , 
benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus.”  Then,  after  an  ear- 
nest colloquy,  he  said  that  his  coming  had 
by  Divine  Providence  been  postponed  until 
the  time  had  arrived  when  he  could  say  to 
her,  “ Blessed  be  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.” 

At  that  moment — so  Mary  said,  and  so  she 
always  believed — came  to  pass  what  had 
taken  place  when  the  aged  Elizabeth,  in 
the  same  words,  greeted  the  Virgin  Mother 
undefiled.  The  child  leaped  within  her. 
Not  a moment  was  lost  in  making  public 
the  glad  tidings.  The  council  gave  orders 
that  a Te  Deum  should  be  sung  that  evening 
in  every  church  in  London ; and  the  next 
day  being  Sunday,  all  pulpits  rang  with 
this  crowning  testimony  of  Heaven  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  On  Monday  came  a courier 
from  Rome  bearing  the  briefs  by  which  the 
Pope  formally  relinquished  the  last  of  the 
reservations  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
reconciliation. 

Three  days  later,  the  solemn  ceremonies 
of  reconciliation  were  opened.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  convened  at  Whitehall. 
Philip  and  Mary  were  seated  under  a canopy 
of  state,  the  legate  on  their  right.  It  was 
observed  that  the  queen  took  special  care 
to  make  her  supposed  condition  as  conspicu- 
ous as  possible.  The  chancellor  presented 
Pole  as  embassador  from  the  apostolic  see, 
charged  with  a weighty  mission  which  he 
would  himself  explain.  Pole  then  made  a 
long  address,  closing  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  came  with  the  full  powers  of 
the  keys  to  lock  and  unlock ; he  had  come 
to  build,  not  to  destroy ; he  was  not  to  call 
in  question  any  thing  that  had  already  been 
done ; all  matters  of  the  past  should  be  as 
things  cast  into  the  sea  of  forgetfulness. 


“ But,”  he  concluded,  “ you  can  not  receive 
the  benefit  and  grace  offered  from  the  apos- 
tolic see  until  you  have  abrogated  the  laws 
whereby  you  have  disjoined  and  dissever- 
ed yourselves  from  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
Church.”  Parliament  retired  to  deliberate. 
Next  day  the  Lords  and  Commons  were 
convened  at  Westminster  to  vote  separate- 
ly upon  the  question  whether  they  should 
return  to  the  apostolic  see.  In  the  Lords 
there  was  no  opposition.  Among  the  360 
Commons  there  were  two  dissentients.  One 
voted  silently ; the  other,  Sir  Ralph  Bag- 
enal,  said  that  great  and  worthy  prince, 
King  Henry,  had  for  twenty  years  labored 
to  expel  the  Pope  from  England.  He  had 
sworn  to  King  Henry’s  laws,  and  would 
keep  his  oath.  The  forms  of  procedure 
were  then  agreed  upon. 

The  next  day — St.  Andrew’s  Day — after 
high  mass  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Parlia- 
ment assembled  at  the  palace,  where  the 
papal  legate  pronounced  the  absolution. 

When  by  speedy  messenger  the  tidings 
reached  Rome,  they  were  greeted  with  ar- 
tillery salvos  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
with  jubilees  and  indulgences,  with  illumi- 
nations and  bonfires,  with  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  pardons.  Pope  Julius  sent 
a nuncio  to  urge  that  in  view  of  this  great 
salvation  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  should  make  peace,  and  the  Catholic 
powers,  at  one  with  each  other,  could  then 
trample  out  heresy  and  put  down  the  infidels. 

Gardiner  had  as  yet  failed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  special  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  heresy.  But  these  were  brought  again 
before  Parliament  early  in  December,  and, 
not  without  strenuous  opposition,  the  Lol- 
lard statute  of  Henry  IV.,  De  Hereiico  Cam- 
bur  en  do  (for  the  burning  of  heretics),  was 
restored  on  the  15th.  The  bishops’  courts 
also  regained  their  old  power  of  arbitrary 
arrest  and  discretionary  punishment.  The 
life  and  person  of  every  Protestant  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  were  the  unscru- 
pulous Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  the  brutal 
Bonner,  of  London,  and  the  fanatical  Pole, 
to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
soon  as  Cranmer  should  be  disposed  of.  A 
general  amnesty  was  now  proclaimed  for  all 
past  political  offenses.  The  surviving  pris- 
oners of  Wyatt’s  conspiracy  were  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  exclusive  attention  was  given  to 
the  work  of  saving  souls  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  On  January  28, 
1555,  the  cardinal-legate  put  forth  his  first 
general  instructions,  to  the  effect  that  au- 
thority had  been  restored  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  to  proceed  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith,  and  to  punish  them  according 
to  law.  This  day  is  the  proper  commence- 
ment of  the  Marian  persecution. 

On  that  day  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  four 
other  prelates  formed  a court  at  St.  Mary 
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Overy’s  Church,  in  Southwark,  and  cited 
before  them  Hooper,  and  John  Rogers,  a 
canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  was  to  be  the  first 
martyr.  They  were  required  to  make  their 
submission  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
As  they  left  the  court,  Hooper  said  to  Rog- 
ers, “ Come,  Brother  Rogers,  must  we  two 
take  this  matter  first  in  hand,  and  fry  these 
fagots  f” 

a Yea,  Sir,  with  God’s  grace,”  replied  Rog- 
ers. 

Being  called  into  court  the  next  day,  they 
refused  to  recant,  and  were  sentenced  to  the 
stake,  the  day  of  execution  to  be  fixed  at  the 
queen’s  pleasure.  Five  weeks  passed,  when, 
on  February  4,  Rogers  was  roused  from  sleep 
and  told  that  Bonner  was  waiting  to  degrade 
him  from  the  priesthood,  and  then  he  was  to 
be  burned,  all  of  which  was  done.  Hooper 
had  been  sentenced  at  the  same  time  with 
Rogers,  but  as  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, he  was  to  suffer  in  that  city,  “ which  he 
had  infected  with  his  pernicious  doctrines.” 
He  was  taken  thither,  and  burned  on  the 
9th.  The  untrained  provincial  execution- 
ers bungled  in  their  work,  and  unintention- 
ally prolonged  his  agonies.  At  the  same 
hour  Rowland  Taylor  was  burned  at  Aid- 
ham,  in  Suffolk ; on  the  day  before,  Lau- 
rence Sandars  had  been  roasted  at  Coven- 
try. In  Gardiner’s  first  batch  of  prisoners 
there  had  been  six  clergymen  of  note.  Of 
these  four  had  now  suffered.  Bradford  had 
been  sentenced,  but  was  respited;  Card- 
maker,  prebendary  of  Wells,  had  flinched 
and  made  his  submission.  Both,  however, 
came  afterward  to  the  stake. 

Gardiner  and  Bonner  now  paused  in  their 
executions,  probably  to  see  how  the  matter 
would  be  received.  They,  however,  made 
numerous  arrests,  confining  themselves  to 
men  of  no  note.  Renard,  after  studying 
the  popular  feeling,  advised  more  moderate 
measures ; and  Philip,  thinking  it  politic  to 
clear  himself  of  responsibility,  caused  his 
chaplain  to  preach  a sermon  in  the  royal 
presence  in  which  he  denounced  the  exe- 
cutions and  inveighed  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  bishops.  The  lords  of  the  council 
u talked  strangely.”  Philip,  who  had  grown 
weary  of  Mary,  thought  of  going  home,  and 
Renard  begged  not  to  be  left  behind,  for  his 
life  would  not  be  safe. 

But  the  plans  of  wise  men,  who  were  turn- 
ing their  thoughts  toward  Elizabeth,  were 
set  at  naught  by  the  premature  exposure  of 
au  ill-judged  conspiracy,  by  which  placards 
were  to  be  issued  simultaneously  all  over 
the  kingdom  setting  forth  that  the  queen’s 
alleged  pregnancy  was  a delusion,  and  that 
a supposititious  child  was  to  be  foisted  upon 
the  nation.  The  people  were  to  be  sum- 
moned to  rise  in  arms,  drive  out  tho  Span- 
iards, tear  down  the  inclosures  of  the  com- 
mon lands,  and  proolaim  Courtenay  os  king 
under  the  title  of  Edward  VII.  In  such  a 
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wild  agrarian  scheme  the  lords  and  men  of 
substance  could  bear  no  part,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  keep  quiet 
and  await  the  course  of  events.  Renard 
took  new  heart,  and  urged  Philip  to  remain 
in  England. 

Before  Easter  the  executions  of  heretics 
were  renewed,  and  before  April  was  over 
sixteen  persons  had  been  sent  to  the  stake. 
Among  these  were  a weaver,  a butcher,  a 
barber,  au  apprentice  boy,  a gentleman,  and 
Robert  Ferrara,  an  upright,  whimsical  man, 
who  had  been  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  during 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  Northum- 
berland, where  he  remained  unnoticed  and 
forgotten  until  the  beginning  of  the  perse- 
cution. Then  there  was  another  pause  in 
the  burnings. 

Julius  III.  had  died  near  the  close  of 
March,  and  Cardinal  Pole  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  papal  chair;  but 
Marcellus  Cervino,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cross,  was 
elected.  His  pontificate  lasted  only  threo 
weeks,  and  Pole  once  more  put  himself  for- 
ward in  vain.  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  chosen, 
and  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  But  in  the 
mean  time  Pole  thought  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  a great  work — no 
less  than  that  England  should  mediate  a 
peace  between  France  and  the  empire.  A 
place  for  the  assemblage  of  the  envoys  of 
the  three  powers  was  fixed  upon  near  Calais, 
and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  just  after 
the  time  when  the  child  of  Mary — which, 
it  was  assumed,  could  be  no  other  than  a son 
— was  expected  to  be  born. 

On  the  20th  of  April  Mary  withdrew  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  she  might  in  quiet 
await  her  hour  of  trial.  A cradle  was  ready 
for  the  expected  babe ; nurses  and  rockers 
were  provided;  litanies  were  sung  in  the 
streets  of  London;  a grand  procession  of 
ecclesiastics,  headed  by  Philip  and  Gardi- 
ner, paraded  around  the  palace,  the  queen 
looking  at  them  from  a window.  Circu- 
lars were  ready  written,  to  be  sent  to  bish- 
ops, embassadors,  and  sovereign  princes, 
announcing  the  happy  birth  of  a prince, 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  being  left  for  the 
date.  On  the  30th  what  seemed  the  labors 
of  childbirth  began.  A message  was  at 
once  sent  to  London.  Te  Deums  werq  sung, 
and  bonfires  ready  for  lighting  were  piled 
up  in  the  streets.  Tidings  were  sent  to 
Antwerp,  which  were  taken  to  announce 
the  actual  birth.  The  great  bell  was  set 
ringing,  and  salutes  were  fired  from  the 
vessels  in  the  river. 

The  pains  soon  passed  away.  But  Mary 
had  no  misgivings.  The  physicians  assured 
her  that  all  was  as  it  should  be ; and  the 
litanies,  prayings,  and  processions  still  went 
on  in  London  streets.  So  day  after  day 
wore  on,  but  no  child  appeared.  The  peace 
conference  could  be  put  off  no  longer.  It 
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met,  and  separated  without  result.  By-and- 
by  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  queen 
had  been  mistaken  as  to  her  condition.  Her 
women  became  convinced  that  her  case  was 
one  of  dropsy,  but  dared  not  tell  her  so. 
All  through  the  month  of  May  the  poor 
woman  lay  in  her  room  waiting  for  what 
was  never  to  be.  She  imagined  that  for 
some  fault  of  hers  the  Almighty  had  delay- 
ed the  fulfillment  of  His  promise.  It  must 
be  that  she,  on  her  part,  had  failed  to  ex- 
terminate His  avowed  enemies.  Hardly  a 
score  of  heretics  had  been  burned,  and  the 
realm  swarmed  with  them.  On  the  24th 
of  May  she  wrote  a circular  to  quicken  tho 
flagging  zeal  of  the  bishops. 

This  circular  did  its  work.  In  the  next 
three  months  fifty  persons  were  brought  to 
the  stake  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  of 
Rochester,  and  in  that  of  Canterbury,  real- 
ly that  of  Pole,  though  nominally  adminis- 
tered by  Harpsfield,  his  archdeacon.  Among 
these  sufferers  was  Cardmaker,  who  had 
been  among  the  first  arrested,  but  had  saved 
his  life  by  recantation.  He  was  now  brought 
to  a new  trial,  was  again  offered  his  pardon 
upon  a new  recantation ; but  he  stood  firm, 
and  suffered. 

Burnt-offerings  were  as  useless  as  prayers 
to  bring  forth  the  long-expected  child.  For 
a little  longer  the  queen  flattered  herself 
with  the  imagination  that  she  had  merely 
mistaken  her  time  by  a couple  of  months, 
but  all  others  knew  that  neither  now  nor 
ever  could  she  become  a mother.  The  hope 
of  a direct  heir  being  given  up,  it  remained 
to  consider  the  succession  again;  and  the 
queen,  sorely  against  her  will,  was  forced 
to  think  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  before  been 
brought  from  Woodstock  to  Hampton  Court, 
but  had  never  seen  her  sister.  Early  in  J uly 
word  was  sent  to  the  princess  that  the  queen 
wished  to  see  her  in  her  apartments,  and 
the  sisters  mot  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years.  Elizabeth  protested  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  no  wrong,  and  Mary  pretend- 
ed to  be  convinced,  but  muttered  to  herself 
in  Spanish,  “Sabe  Dios11  (God  knows).  Eliz- 
abeth was  set  nominally  at  liberty,  but  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  at  court,  and  was 
closely  watched. 

Philip  was  no  sooner  perfectly  assured 
that  no  child  was  to  be  bom  to  him  than 
he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  Netherlands.  Tho  emperor,  his  father, 
was  about  to  lay  down  the  double  crown, 
and  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were  to  fall 
to  him.  He  must  go,  but  would  return  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  parting  took  place 
on  tho  28th  of  August,  1555.  Mary  was  not 
long  in  learning  that  her  husband  was  in- 
dulging in  promiscuous  and  vulgar  amours. 
She  sank  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  fall- 
ing little,  if  at  all,  short  of  insanity.  Her 
religion,  snch  as  it  had  now  become,  was 
her  sole  consolation,  and  Pole  became  the 


only  adviser  in  whom  she  would  trust. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  enthusiast  and 
dreamer,  the  persecution  received  new  vig- 
or. Even  Bonner  required  to  be  spurred 
on  in  tho  work. 

Why  the  three  bishops,  Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, and  Ridley,  had  been  left  so  long  in 
prison  at  Oxford,  otherwise  unmolested,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
at  length  they  were  to  feel  the  full  force  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  On  the  7th  of  September 
a commission  appointed  by  Pole  met  in  St. 

Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  for  their  trial.  The 
details  need  not  here  be  given.  Their  con- 
demnation was  predetermined.  Latimer, 
now  fourscore  years  old,  and  Ridley  were 
easily  disposed  of.  They  were  formally 
condemned  on  the  30th,  but  their  execution 
was  postponed  for  a space  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  save  their  souls 
by  recantation.  A Spanish  friar  was  ap- 
pointed to  convert  them.  But  one  of  them 
would  not  even  see  him,  and  upon  the  other 
his  arguments  produced  no  effect.  They 
were  burned  October  15,  and  Cranmer  from 
his  window  was  a spectator  of  tho  sufferings 
of  his  friends. 

By  canon  law  one  who  has  received  the 
archi episcopal  pallium  can  only  be  condemn- 
ed by  the  Apostolical  Court.  Cranmer  was 
therefore  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
eighty  days  to  answer  the  charges  there  to 
be  brought  against  him.  But  he  was  all 
the  time  to  be  kept  in  prison  at  Oxford. 

Ou  the  14th  of  December  a mock  trial  was 
instituted  at  Rome.  The  report  of  the  ex- 
amination at  Oxford  was  put  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  said  that  counsel  on  both  sides 
wore  heard.  Pope  Paul  IY.  pronounced  the 
final  sentence,  to  the  effect  that  Thomas 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having 
been  accused  by  his  sovereigns  of  divers 
crimes  and  misdemeanors:  it  having  been 
proved  against  him  that  ho  had  followed 
the  teachings  of  John  Wycliffe  and  Martin 
Luther  of  accursed  memory,  that  he  had 
published  books  containing  matters  of  her- 
esy, and  still  obstinately  persisted  in  those 
erroneous  opinions:  he  was  therefore  de- 
clared to  be  anathema,  sentenced  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  having  been  de- 
graded, to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm. 

Tho  decision  did  not  reach  England  till 
February  14,  1556,  and  Bonner  and  another 
bishop  were  sent  down  to  Oxford  to  finish 
the  affair.  Bonner  performed  tho  work  of 
degradation  with  such  characteristic  bru- 
tality that  he  was  rebuked  by  his  colleague. 
Cranmer’s  robe  was  stripped  off  and  his  hair 
clipped.  Bonner,  having  scraped  tho  fin- 
ger points  which  the  consecrating  oil  had 
touched,  cried  out,  “Now  are  you  lord  no 
longer  P The  deposed  prelate,  clad  in  a 
beadle’s  threadbar©  robe  and  a tradesman’s 
cap,  was  then  led  away. 
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Pole  addressed  to  him  a bitter  letter, 
charging  him  with  all  his  offenses,  viewed 
from  a Catholic  point  of  view.  If  he  was 
to  speak  in  his  own  name,  it  should  be  only 
to  God,  whom  he  would  pray  to  consume 
him  with  fire  from  heaven.  But  speaking 
as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  he  ex- 
horted Cranmer  to  come  hack  to  light  and 
life,  aud  earn  the  forgiveness  of  God;  hut 
if  he  persisted  in  his  vain  opinions,  then 
might  God  have  mercy  upon  him. 

Cranmer  broke  down.  Physically  timid, 
he  shrank  hack  from  the  stake.*  The  day 
after  his  degradation  he  sent  a submission 
to  the  queen ; then  he  recalled  it,  only  to 
write  a new  one.  Then  he  was  plied  with 
all  sorts  of  temptations.  He  wrote  a third, 
a fourth,  a fifth  submission,  each  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  preceding.  In  the  last  he 
went  so  far  as  to  anathematize  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  accepted  the  Pope 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  acknowledged 
the  real  presence,  the  seven  sacraments,  aud 
purgatory,  aud  implored  the  prayers  of  all 
faithful  Christians  that  those  whom  he  had 
led  away  might  he  brought  hack  to  the  true 
fold. 

For  a month  he  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
flections, and  then  a paper  was  presented 
him  to  sign,  in  which  he  acknowledged  him- 
self guilty  of  all  the  charges  embodied  in 
Pole’s  hitter  letter.  He  was  a blasphemer, 
a persecutor;  he  had  sinned  against  King 
Henry  and  his  wife;  he  was  the  cause  of 
the  divorce,  from  which  had  sprung  up  all 
the  heresy,  schism,  and  crime  of  the  king- 
dom; he  had  denied  the  presence  of  his 
Maker  in  the  consecrated  elements ; he  had 
deceived  the  living,  and  robbed  the  souls  of 
the  dead  in  stealing  from  them  their  masses ; 
he  prayed  the  Pope,  the  king,  aud  the  queen 
to  pardon  him;  he  prayed  God  to  pardon 
him  as  He  had  pardoned  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  thief  upon  the  cross. 

All  this  he  had  done,  and  hod  done  it  all 
in  vain.  He  was  told  that  he  must  die,  and 
that  the  only  grace  to  be  accorded  to  him 
was  that  he  might  at  his  death  repeat  to 
the  people  the  recantation  which  he  had 
made,  and  to  which  his  hand  had  affixed  his 
name.  It  must  have  been  believed  that  he 


• The  Immediately  eubseqnent  conduct  of  Cranmer 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  protraction 
of  his  trial,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  npon 
what  Froude  terms  bis  “many-sided  susceptible  na- 
ture,” had  resulted  In  both  physical  and  mental  pros- 
tration. Pole,  in  his  letter,  too,  had  held  out  the  false 
hope  of  pardon.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
archbishop  might  at  an  earlier  period  have  escaped 
his  doom  by  flight,  but  disdained  such  an  evasion. 
At  last  his  spirit  gave  way,  and  the  first  step  toward 
submission  having  been  taken,  farther  confessions 
were  easily  extorted.  Froude  not  unaptly  compares 
Cranmer’s  conduct  with  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master. 
“The  apostle,  though  forewarned,  denied  his  Master 
on  the  first  alarm  of  danger ; yet  that  Master,  who  knew 
his  nature  In  its  strength  and  infirmity,  chose  him  for 
the  rock  on  which  He  would  build  His  Church.”— Ed. 
Hawes. 


was  sincere  in  his  recantation,  and  would 
persist  in  it. 

The  21st  of  March  was  appointed  for  thb 
execution.*  It  was  intended  that  tho  public 
recantation  should  be  made  at  the  stake. 
But  the  morning  w*as  wild  and  stormy,  and 
the  ceremony  was  adjourned  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Cole,  prebendary  of  Ely,  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a dis- 
course. He  gave  some  reasons  why  the 
queen  and  council  had  decided  that  Cran- 
mer should  die,  notwithstanding  his  recan- 
tation, adding  that  there  were  others  “ which 
it  were  not  meet  and  convenient  for  every 
one  to  understand.”  After  exhorting  the 
people  to  take  warning  from  the  example 
before  them,  he  turned  to  Cranmer,  assuring 
him  that  since  he  had  so  manifestly  repent- 
ed, he,  like  the  penitent  thief,  would  that 
day  be  in  paradise ; a dirge  should  be  sung 
for  him  in  every  church  in  Oxford,  and  mass- 
es said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  “And 
now,  Master  Cranmer,”  he  concluded,  “I  pray 
you  that  you  will  perform  what  you  prom- 
ised not  long  ago : that  you  would  openly 
express  the  true  and  undoubted  profession 
of  your  faith.” 

“ I will  do  so,”  replied  Cranmer. 

Ho  began  a quiet  discourse,  beseeching 
the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians,  whom  ho 
exhorted  not  to  uudnly  love  the  w*orld,  but 
to  love  and  serve  God,  the  king,  and  the 
queen ; to  live  with  each  other  like  breth- 
ren and  sisters;  to  exercise  charity  and 
alms-giving.  “And  now,”  ho  went  on,  “I 
declare  unto  you  my  very  faith,  without  col- 
or or  dissimulation ; for  now  it  is  no  time 
to  dissemble:  I believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  in 
every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith;  every 
word  and  sentence  taught  by  our  Saviour 
Christ,  His  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Old 
aud  New  Testament.  Aud  now  I come  to 
the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I ever  said 
or  did  in  my  life;  and  that  is  the  setting 
abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth, 
which  here  I now  renounce  and  refuse  as 
things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to 
the  truth  which  I thought  in  my  heart — ” 

Now  surely  wTas  coming  tho  full  aud  am- 
ple recantation  and  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  been  not  only  a heretic,  but  a hypo- 
crite all  his  life  long  since  he  had  fallen  into 
schism.  What  must  have  been  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  audience  when  the  sentence 
was  concluded ! 

— “ And  written  for  fear  of  death,  to  savo 
ray  life  if  it  might  he : and  that  is,  all  such 
hills  aud  papers  as  I have  written  and  signed 
with  my  hand  since  my  degradation,  where- 
in I have  written  many  things  untrue ; and 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  there- 
fore first  be  punished ; for  if  I may  come  to 
the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first  burned.  As  for 
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the  Pope,  I utterly  refuse  him,  as  Christ’s 
enemy  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doc- 
trine ; and  as  for  the  sacrament,  I believe  as 
I have  taught  in  my  book  against  the  Bish- 
op of  Winchester.” 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  from  the 
throng,  who  had  been  bewildered  by  a con- 
clusion so  unexpected,  rose  cries  of  u Pull 
him  down !”  “ Stop  his  mouth !”  “Away  with 
him !”  He  was  violently  seized  and  dragged 
away  to  the  stake,  a quarter  of  a mile  off, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Latimer  and  Ridley 
had  borne  such  good  witness,  and  where 
such  different  words  had  been  expected 
from  Cranmer.  Brief  work  was  made  there. 
He  approached  the  stake  with  a cheerful 
countenance,  undressed  himself  in  haste,  and 
stood  only  in  his  shirt.  There  was  even 
then  a little  urging  that  he  should  recant ; 
but  Lord  Williams,  who  superintended  the 
execution,  cried  out,  “Make  short!  make 
short!”  The  wood  was  dry,  and  the  pile, 
well  built,  was  soon  ablaze ; but  before  the 
dames  reached  the  body,  Cranmer  stretched 
out  his  right  arm  into  them,  saying,  “ This 
was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  and  therefore 
it  shall  first  suffer  punishment.” 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Chancellor  of  England,  died  while  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Cranmer  were  in  progress. 
He  was  by  far  the  ablest  minister  whom 
Mary  ever  had.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  and  was  held  to  be 
its  executor,  but  he  really  had  little  to  do 
with  it  after  the  first  blow  had  been  struck. 
He  sent  Rogers  and  Hooper  to  the  stake,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  have  con- 
si  gned  Elizabeth  to  the  block.  He  was  ready 
to  do  almost  any  thing  to  extirpate  heresy, 
but  he  would  not  stoop  to  search  for  here- 
tics in  a butcher’s  shop  or  a servants’  hall ; 
that  he  left  for  Pole  and  Bonner.  For  many 
years  he  had  held  high  posts  under  Henry 
VIII. ; he  was  imprisoned  for  fivo  years  un- 
der Edward  VI. ; and  men  who  have  been 
in  jail  for  points  of  faith  are  not  apt  there 
to  learn  lessons  of  charity  toward  their  op- 
ponents, to  be  put  in  practice  when  they 
are  released  and  placed  in  power.  He  was 
unscrupulous  and  vindictive,  but  bold  and 
far-sighted.  A kind  of  epitaph  was  written 
for  him,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  have  been 
said  at  York  by  way  of  special  grace  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  conclusion  was : 
“ Mortuus  €8ty  et  sepultus  est,  et  desoendit  ad  in - 
feraa.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  him.” 

The  year  1556  opened  gloomily  for  Mary. 
The  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
a failure,  and  there  was  a growing  scarcity 
of  food.  Wild  conspiracies  were  formed  at 
home  and  fomented  abroad.  Rapine  and 
lawlessness  grew  rampant,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  government  kept  even  pace  with  the 
turbulence  of  the  people.  Along  the  Thames 
were  rows  of  gibbets,  from  which  hung  in 
chains  the  bodies  of  pirates.  Sixty  persons 


were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  together  at 
Oxford.  There  was  a settled  suspicion  that 
Philip  was  coming  over  with  an  army  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  England.  One 
of  the  council  went  over  to  urge  him  to 
come  back  unattended,  so  as  to  dispel  the 
alarm.  The  messenger  returned  only  with 
a letter  from  Philip  to  the  queen,  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  she  seemed  to  grow  ten  years 
older  in  a day.  The  French  embassador 
wrote  to  his  sovereign  that  Mary  was  in  a 
constant  rage  because  she  could  enjoy  nei- 
ther the  society  of  her  husband  nor  the  love 
of  her  people,  and  was  afraid  that  her  life 
would  be  attempted  by  her  own  attendants. 

All  these  evils  were  attributed  to  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  cause  of  this  wrath 
must  be  the  wrongs  which  the  Church  still 
suffered.  The  abbey  property  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  could  not  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  owners,  but  the  crown  could  restore 
so  much  as  remained  in  its  hands ; and  this 
began  to  be  done.  Above  all,  more  strenu- 
ous efforts  must  be  made  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  So  the  persecution  was  pushed 
on  more  furiously.  On  April  23  six  men 
were  burned  at  Smithfield  ; on  the  26tb,  six 
more  at  Colchester;  on  May  15  two  men, 
one  old  and  the  other  blind,  at  Stratford-le- 
Bow,  where  on  June  27  eleven  men  and  two 
women  were  burned  in  the  presonce  of 20,000 
spectators.  On  August  20  twenty-three  men 
and  women,  all  tied  together,  were  haled 
from  Colchester  to  London  to  be  burned; 
but  as  they  were  paraded  through  the 
streets,  so  great  was  the  tumult  that  even 
Bonner  was  aghast.  He  wrote  to  Pole  for 
directions.  The  council,  “ not  without  good 
consideration,”  decided  that  it  would  be  per- 
ilous to  let  the  executions  take  place,  and  the 
prisoners  were  let  go  upon  easy  terms  of  sub- 
mission ; but  several  of  them  were  subse- 
quently re-arrested  and  put  to  death.  Pole, 
in  a pastoral  letter,  took  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don to  charge  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
heretics.  “ Whereas,”  he  wrote,  “ you  have 
sore  offended  God  by  giving  favor  to  heretics, 
now  temper  your  favor  under  such  manner 
that  if  you  can  convert  them  by  any  ways 
unto  the  unity  of  the  Church,  then  do  it,  for 
it  is  a great  work  of  mercy.  But  if  ye  can 
not,  and  ye  suffer  or  favor  them,  there  can 
not  be  a work  of  greater  cruelty  against  the 
commonwealth  than  to  nourish  or  favor  any 
such.  For,  be  you  assured,  there  is  no  kind 
of  men  so  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth 
as  they  be ; there  are  no  thieves,  no  mur- 
derers, no  adulterers,  nor  no  kind  of  treason 
to  be  compared  to  theirs,  who,  as  it  were, 
undermining  the  chief  foundations  of  all 
commonwealths,  whioh  is  religion,  maketh 
an  entry  to  all  kinds  of  vices  in  the  most 
heinous  manner.” 

But  the  famine  still  lasted;  and  still, 
therefore,  God  was  angry.  The  new  year, 

1 1557,  opened  with  the  appointment  of  a 
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commission,  of  which  Bonner  was  the  head, 
the  special  object  of  which  was  to  find  out 
those  who  circulated  heretical  books,  who 
refused  to  attend  mass,  who  would  not 
walk  in  processions  or  use  holy-water,  or 
who  in  any  way  showed  disrespect  for  the 
established  religion.  The  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  inquire  at  pleasure  into 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  every  man  or 
woman  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  tram- 
meled by  no  forms  of  law,  and  all  magis- 
trates and  officers  were  commanded  to  assist 
them  at  their  peril.  Any  three  commission- 
ers were  sufficient  to  constitute  a court, 
which  might  act  at  its  option,  either  with 
or  without  a jury,  and  might  call  upon  ev- 
ery clergyman  to  testify  as  to  the  habits 
and  beliefs  of  every  man  or  woman  in  his 
palish.  Those  who  persisted  in  their  heret- 
ical opinions  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
their  ordinary  to  be  punished  according  to 
law;  and  by  law  such  opinions  might  be 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  death. 
No  Inquisition  in  Spain  or  the  Netherlands 
ever  had  more  ample  power  than  this  com- 
mission had  in  England. 

The  year  1558,  the  last  which  Mary  was 
to  see,  opened  hardly  more  favorably  than 
the  previous  one.  The  harvests  had,  in- 
deed, been  abundant,  and  wheat,  which  had 
been  held  at  fifty  shillings  a quarter,  had 
fallen  to  four  or  five.  Perhaps  this  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  the  commission  had  proceeded  against 
heresy.  But  the  war  on  the  Continent  was 
going  on  badly.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
year  Calais,  the  last  spot  in  France  held  by 
England,  had  been  taken,  and  the  great  fleet 
which  was  to  have  recovered  it  was  totally 
wrecked.  Really  the  loss  of  Calais  was  a 
gain.  It  was  of  no  value  to  England,  and 
was  a source  of  perpetual  irritation  to 
France.  But  the  nation  was  mortified  to 
the  heart’s  core  to  lose  the  last  of  the  great 
Continental  conquests  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Mary  is  reported  to  have  said  that  when  she 
was  dead  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  found 
inscribed  on  her  heart. 

As  the  weeks  wore  on  there  arose  a great 
fear  of  an  invasion  from  France,  and  stren- 
uous preparations  were  needed  to  repel  it. 
But  the  musters  went  on  slackly.  Derby- 
shire was  set  down  for  1500  men ; the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  succeeded  in  raising  400  from 
among  his  own  dependents ; and  the  mag- 
istrates declared  that  owing  to  death,  want, 
and  the  waste  of  means  in  the  war  of  last 
year,  the  county  could  provide  only  a hun- 
dred more.  The  recruits  disbanded  them- 
selves in  Devonshire  and  mutinied  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  ringleaders  were  hanged, 
but  that  did  nothing  to  increase  the  force 
tinder  arms.  With  the  summer  set  in  an 
epidemic  of  fever  and  ague ; and  after  the 
death  of  Mary  it  was  publicly  asserted  that, 
“ with  quartan  agues  and  with  such  other 


long  and  new  sicknesses  in  the  lost  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  so  many 
of  her  subjects  was  made  away,  what  with 
the  execution  of  sword  and  fire,  what  with 
sicknesses,  that  the  third  part  of  the  men 
of  England  were  consumed.” 

Philip  had  made  a brief  visit  to  England 
in  the  preceding  year.  He  had  left  early 
in  July.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mary 
again  fancied  that  Bhe  was  to  become  a 
mother.  She  made  her  will  in  anticipation 
of  the  perils  of  childbirth,  and  wrote  to  her 
hnsband  to  come  to  her.  But  her  delusion 
was  soon  dispelled,  and  her  bitter  disap- 
pointment was  evinced,  as  before,  by  re- 
newed assaults  upon  heresy. 

One  Bainbridge,  in  Hampshire,  had  been 
condemned,  hut  when  at  the  point  of  exe- 
cution he  proffered  his  submission.  The 
sheriff  reprieved  him  by  his  own  authority, 
for,  save  in  the  case  of  Cranmer,  pardon  had 
always  been  offered  till  the  last  moment. 
The  sheriff  was  speedily  rebuked  by  the 
council : her  Majesty  could  not  hut  find  it 
very  strange  that  he  had  saved  one  con- 
demned for  heresy ; the  execution  must 
proceed  at  once.  Bainbridge  was  burned 
accordingly,  but  the  sheriff  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet  for  his  former  clemency.  In  London 
the  burnings  went  on  with  fresh  vigor,  and 
a proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  any 
one,  under  pain  of  death,  to  approach,  speak 
to,  or  comfort  horetics  on  the  way  to  death. 
At  a prayer-meeting  in  a field  near  the  city 
thirteen  persons  were  apprehended  and 
brought*before  Bonner.  Seven  were  burn- 
ed together  on  June  28,  but  such  was  the 
indignation  of  the  spectators  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  other 
six  in  the  city.  He  sent  them  to  his  own 
palace  at  Fulham,  where  they  were  tried, 
and  burned  privately  at  Brentford ; and  as 
if — so  it  was  thought — to  evince  the  Divine 
approval,  on  that  very  day  a considerable 
naval  victory  was  gained  over  the  French. 
Early  in  November  three  men  and  two  wom- 
en, who  had  been  presented  by  Pole  to  be 
visited  with  “condign  punishment,”  were 
burned  at  Canterbury.  These  were  the  last 
victims  of  the  Marian  persecution ; for  with- 
in ten  days,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour, 
the  archbishop,  its  head,  and  the  queen,  its 
heart,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  their  Maker. 

Early  in  November  Philip  was  assured 
that  Mary  could  live  only  a few  days  at 
most.  He  sent  the  Count  do  Feria  over  to 
her  with  a desire  that  she  should  put  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  succession  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  inevitable.  Feria  ar- 
rived on  the  9th,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  the  queen.  Next  to  her  de- 
sire for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  was  that  the  hated  daughter  of  a 
hated  mother  should  not  wear  the  English 
crown.  But  she  now  yielded  to  the  inevi- 
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table.  Sbe  even  declared  that  she  was  “ well 
content"  that  it  should  be  as  her  husband 
wished,  and  only  entreated  of  Elizabeth  that 
her  debts  should  be  paid,  and  the  Catholic 
religion  be  maintained.  De  Feria,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  council,  hurried  to  Eliza- 
beth, told  her  what  had  taken  place,  and 
assured  her  that  her  succession  was  secured, 
for  his  master  had  used  his  influence  for  her, 
and  there  was  no  fear  of  opposition  from 
any  quarter. 

On  the  14  th  one  of  the  queen's  ladies-in- 
waiting  conveyed  to  Elizabeth  the  same  re- 
quests which  she  had  made  through  Feria, 
with  the  addition  that  her  servants  should 
.be  properly  cared  for.  She  then  quietly 
prepared  for  her  end.  At  midnight  of  the 
16th  she  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
Mass  was  said  at  her  bedside  toward  morn- 
ing. When  the  Host  was  elevated  she  was 
too  far  gone  to  move  or  speak,  but  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  consecrated  elements,  which 
she  believed  to  be  the  body  of  her  Lord. 
As  the  closing  words  of  the  benediction 
were  uttered,  her  head  sunk,  and  all  was 
over. 

Mary  had  reigned  a little  more  than  five 
years,  and  in  the  last  three  of  them  she  fell 
to  a depth  to  which  few  have  reached.  She 
won  for  herself  a name  of  infamy  which  will 

and  forever  in  men's  speech.  She  will 
ever  be  styled  “ The  Bloody  Mary."  Pity  it 
is  that  the  epithet  can  not  be  transferred 
from  her  in  person  to  the  principle  of  which 
she  made  herself  in  her  day  the  exponent — 
the  principle  of  persecution  in  the  name  of 
religion,  be  that  religion  true  or  false. 

The  Marian  persecution  was  one  of  in- 
effable cruelty  and  atrocity — a cruelty  and 
atrocity  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  its  victims,  but  by  the  reason  for  which 
they  were  sacrificed.  It  was  of  all  other 
persecutions  a persecution  solely  and  en- 
tirely for  conscience'  sake.  Not  one  of  its 
victims  could  by  any  stretch  of  ingenuity  j 
l>e  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  state/  j 

* “Although  Pole  and  Mary  could  have  laid  their  | 
hands  on  earlaud  baroD,  knight  and  gentleman,  whoso  ! 
heresy  was  notorious,  although  In  the  queen's  own 


The  victims  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  be- 
longed to  a sect  avowedly  inimical  to  Span- 
ish rule;  they  might  be  in  a sort  regard- 
ed as  rebels  against  the  government.  The 
French  Huguenots  who  perished  in  the 
dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been,  as  a 
sect,  in  arms  against  the  king  and  his  pre- 
decessors. The  English  Protestants  who 
suffered  under  Mary  only  sought  to  wor- 
ship God  in  the  way  they  thought  accept- 
able to  Him.  Protestants  there  were  in  the 
kingdom  who  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
government ; but  not  one  of  these  suffered  at 
the  stake,  not  one  was  even  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Pole  and 
Gardiner  and  Bonner.  No  earl,  baron,  or 
knight  was  interrogated  by  the  inquisitorial 
commission.  Almost  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  suffered  belonged  to  those  distinctively 
classed  as  “ the  common  people,”  and  two- 
thirds  of  these  to  the  more  humble  portion 
of  that  class,  and  a third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  women  and  children.  There  are 
four  or  five  lists,  nearly  agreeing,  of  those 
who  suffered  at  the  stake ; the  lowest  list 
contains  270  names,  the  highest  290.  Of 
these  5 were  or  had  been  bishops,  21  clergy- 
men, 8 gentlemen,  84  tradesmen,  about  100 
husbandmen,  laborers,  and  servants,  55  wom- 
en, and  4 children  ; one  of  these  was  born 
while  the  mother  was  actually  at  the  stake, 
and  was  tossed  into  the  fiames.  Besides 
these  there  were  about  a hundred  others  who 
were  “ lamentably  destroyed”  by  imprison- 
ment, famine,  and  torment. 

guard  there  were  many  who  never  listened  to  a mass, 
they  durst  not  strike  where  there  was  danger  that  they 
would  be  struck  in  return.  They  went  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges ; they  gathered  up  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind ; they  took  the  weaver  from  his 
loom,  the  carpenter  from  his  workshop,  the  husband- 
man from  his  plow ; they  laid  hands  on  maidens  and 
boys  who  hod  never  heard  of  any  other  religion  than 
that  they  were  called  on  to  abjure;  old  men  tottering 
into  the  grave,  and  children  whose  lips  could  but  jnst 
lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed,  and  of  these  they  made 
their  burnt-offerings;  with  these  they  crowded  their 
prisons,  and  when  filth  and  famine  killed  them,  they 
flung  them  out  to  rot  How  long  England  would  have 
endured  the  repetition  of  the  horrid  spectacle  Is  hard 
to  say.’ — dose  of  VoL  vi 


THE  LATTER  DATS. 

Storms  have  passed  over  us;  the  earth  is  changed; 

Pale  leaves  now  flutter  in  the  dusky  groen; 

In  uplands  where  of  old  the  wild  bee  ranged 
A great  wind  sighs,  “No  more  shall  these  be  seen." 

Therefore  to  hollows  of  the  field  I go, 

To  lowly  places  where  the  sun  lies  warm, 

Where  I can  hear  the  voices  from  the  farm, 

The  noonday  cricket  chirp,  the  cattle  low. 

I am  content  to  let  the  seasons  pass, 

For  still  I feel  there  is  some  sheltered  nook, 

Some  corner,  that  the  sun  must  ever  bless, 

Though  lilies  die  upon  the  dying  grass. 

Oh,  never  is  this  yearning  earth  forsook, 

Nor  severed  love  bereft  of  blessedness!  A.  F. 
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Pakt  III. 

By  tub  How.  S.  S.  COX. 

14  Fancy  is  ever  popular ; all  like 
The  sheeted  flame,  which  shines  but  does  not  otrike. 
....These  fine  merits  above  all: 

Point  without  sting,  and  satire  without  gall; 

A courteous  irony  so  free  from  scoff. 

The  grateful  victim  felt  himself  let  off; 

8t  Stephen  takes  not  from  St  Qiles  his  art. 

Bat  is  a true  good  gentleman  at  heart” 

Bulwbb. 

rr  Congress,  as  at  the  bar,  to  acquire  em- 
inence something  more  is  needed  than 
a knowledge  of  current  politics.  Since  the 
war  there  are  complicated  and  added  Feder- 
al relations.  To  compass  these  implies  that 
a member  should  know  something  about 
every  thing.  He  should  bo  especially  in- 
formed about  matters  of  his  committee.  The 
Parliamentary  conflict  can  not  be  won  by 
small-arms  alone,  but  by  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  The  mere  cross-roads  stamp- 
er generally  becomes  a yearling  Congress- 
man, that  is,  a member  with  one  term  of 
service;  for  in  his  last  session,  being  beat- 
en the  previous  autumn,  he  is  a mortuary 
monument.  The  survivors  are  the  men  who 
hold  the  House  by  making  their  miuds  an 
arsenal  for  every  weapon.  They  are  accom- 
plished, or  should  be,  in  physics,  metaphys- 
ics, ethics,  history,  philosophy,  and,  above 
all,  in  pertinent  facts.  To  omit  the  “ lath” 
of  satire  and  humor  iu  the  close  encounter, 
which  is  lissom  and  sharp  only  as  it  is  well 
tempered  in  all  these  streams,  is  to  leave 
the  prince  out  of  the  play. 

This  good  temper  has  become  indispen- 
sable since  the  enlargement  of  the  Hall  in 
1857.  It  is  the  attractive  element.  It  is  so 
especially  since  the  recent  increase  of  the 
number  of  members.  The  most  weighty,  or 
rather  the  best,  speech  is  listened  to  with 
fatigue  unless  there  he  an  occasional  smart 
double-entendre , tart  retort,  tickling  piquan- 
cy, personal  point,  or  pertinent  fact.  That 
which  draws  most,  which  empties  the  mem- 
bers’ scats  to  fill  the  area  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  desk,  is  the  bellicose.  It  is  this 
which,  like  a dog  light,  will  break  up  any 
deliberation.  If  it  takes  the  form  of  a per- 
sonal explanation  it  is  more  welcome.  This 
attraction  consists  in  the  capability  of  wrath 
joined  to  the  felicities  of  fun. 

The  men  who  make  our  humor  in  and  out 
•f  Congress  are  the  favorites  of  the  people. 
We  give  them  pet  names.  Corwin,  Douglas, 
Butler,  Lincoln,  all  had  these  affectionate 
freedoms  extended  to  them  by  their  sup- 
porters or  enemies,  just  as  “ Little  Johnny,” 
* “Old  Pam,”  “Dizzy,”  and  others  in  England 
liad  them.  They  were  associated  with  some- 
thing jocular.  Lord  Russell’s  crisp  scorn 
and  Disraeli's  epigrammatic  sneer  helped 
to  mould  English  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
serious  mind,  ever  meditating  between  the 


moral  and  material  interests,  has  not  con- 
tributed to  gladden  the  tone  of  English  or- 
atory. But  in  his  despite  there  is  nuich  of 
the  old  flavor  of  humor  remaining  in  the 
Commons.  This  decorous  Gladstonian  so- 
lemnity seems  to  be  generally  confined  to 
the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  well 
represented  on  the  Tory  side  by  the  present 
Lord  Derby.  Hence  we  miss  much  of  the 
brilliance  of  other  and  elder  Parliamentary 
days.  These  Adullainites  would  be  more 
popular  if,  with  their  information  and  sense, 
they  would  unlimber  from  that  painful  and 
prudent  restraint  which  marks  their  public 
efforts.  The  food  they  furnish  may  be  nu- 
tritious, but  it  is  not  always  agreeable.  In 
vain  we  look  among  them  for  the  wit  and 
hnmor  even  of  the  corn-law  times.  Is  En- 
glish humor  degenerating  f In  the  five  vol- 
umes of  Hansard  of  the  last  session  but  ono 
of  Parliament  there  is  a “ dull  and  sickening 
uniformity”  of  mere  statement  of  fact,  little 
deduction  or  reasoning,  and  much  less  vi- 
vacity. This  is  well,  perhaps;  but  would 
it  not  be  useful  now  and  then  to  have  a 
thunder-storm  like  that  of  Plimsoll’s,  the 
sailor’s  friend,  when  he  cleared  the  sky  by  a 
tragic  performance  and  a cry  of  “ Murder  f” 
Better  now  and  then  the  menagerie  than 
the  everlasting  tame  collision  of  selfish  in- 
terests unrelieved  by  any  gleam  of  nature. 
The  burden  of  debate  is  church  livings  and 
beer,  Irish  miseries  and  trade, 

11  Improving  rifles,  lecturing  at  reviews, 

And  levying  taxes  for  reforms— In  screws. ” 

We  may  well  ask : Are  tljese  the  only  ele- 
ments of  a national  existence  f Are  these 
the  only  means  of  winning  popular  favor  ? 
Have  the  newspaper  and  caricaturist  mo- 
nopolized all  the  points  of  ridicule  against 
wrong  and  all  the  jocularity  which  illus- 
trates affairs  1 

Without  being  too  much  a praiser  of  the 
time  past,  and  without  derogating  from  the 
managemeut  of  the  English  Parliament  un- 
der its  new  conditions,  we  naturally  recur 
to  the  “giants”  of  other  not  very  recent 
days.  It  is  no  mere  pun  to  say  its  palmiest 
days  were  those  when  Palmerston  charmed 
the  British  public.  He  did  it  because  he 
was  himself  a fit  receptacle  of  his  own 
jokes.  Lord  Granville  had,  and  has  yet, 
something  of  the  easy,  winning  wit  of  so- 
cial life.  He  has  a velvety  mode  and  a 
honeyed  tongne.  His  flame  is  lambent. 
“Fair  as  the  Lovelace  of  a lady’s  dream,” 
he  is  not  inaptly  called  ox-eyed,  from  his 
Juno -like  majestic  meekness.  Have  the 
days  of  roaring  irony  and  sarcasm  gone  by 
with  Palmerston  t Palmerston  had  no  peer 
for  ruling,  for  he  heartily  relished  it.  How 
he  could  laugh  at  the  “puerilo  vanity  of 
consistency!”  The  nation  laughed  with 
him.  He  ruled  as  well  by  his  langh  as  by 
his  judgment.  Cobden  is  gone.  Bright  and 
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Russell  lag  superfluous ; Goschen  ciphers 
only;  and  even  Gladstone  is  half  retired. 
Brougham,  that  incarnate  encyclopedia, 
whose  coach  with  its  B on  the  panels  re- 
minded Sydney  Smith  that  it  had  a B on 
the  outside  and  a wasp  in  the  inside — 
Brougham,  he  too  belongs  to  the  rear,  with 
the  Boliugbrokes,  Pitts,  Sheridans,  Burkes, 
O’Connells,  Cannings,  and  Peels  — almost 
myths  for  their  rare  graces  of  wit  and  or- 
atory. Disraeli  himself,  though  a power, 
wields  his  weapon  wearily ; and  Bernal  Os- 
borne hardly  essays  to  play  his  old  r6le  as 
Mercutio. 

Are  public  life  and  debate  belittled  in  the 
public  esteem  in  England  or  upon  the  Con- 
tinent! The  Parliamentary  sessions  at 
Rome  are  scarcely  sessions,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Mr.  Trollope.  How  sombre  is  his  Italy 
— in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  her  head  drooping 
on  her  breast,  her  hands  hanging  listlessly 
by  her  sides — sitting  solitary  and  sleepy  in 
the  deserted  hall  upon  Monte  Citorio ! The 
entire  Chamber  consists  of  508.  The  quo- 
rum is  a majority,  as  in  our  system ; yet  for 
month  and  month  business  is  impossible, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  Grand  Capitol.  Is  it 
because  Italy  pays  no  salary  to  her  Depu- 
ties ! Salary  seems  hardly  to  keep  our  Con- 
gress full.  Is  the  real  reason  the  lack  of 
piquant,  eloquent  debate,  or  has  the  omni- 
present newspaper  absorbed  the  other  " es- 
tates !”  There  is  no  complaint  of  this  kind 
in  France.  Even  now,  when  Versailles  is 
the  Parliamentary  capital,  there  is  a fresh- 
ness which  allures  to  the  Chamber,  spring- 
ing as  well  from  the  exceptional  and  tran- 
sitory nature  of  the  organism  as  from  the 
iuflammable  vivacity  of  Gaulic  and  galling 
debate.  The  wit  of  the  tribune  is,  however, 
too  finical  for  general  appreciation.  When 
De  Remusat  dashes  an  epigram  at  an  im- 
potent ministry,  Paris  chuckles.  "It  has 
found,”  he  said,  “ a new  way  out  of  a false 
position — by  remaining  in  it.”  The  reten- 
tion of  office  after  defeat  is  not  a new  sub- 
ject for  the  pasquinade  and  the  epigram, 
but  no  sprucer  specimen,  has  yet  appeared 
than  this  of  the  departed  statesman. 

Nothing  so  arouses  the  French  Chamber 
as  a personal  imputation.  The  Deputies 
are  never  used  to  it,  always  resent  it,  and 
are  always  at  it.  They  give  every  thing  a 
personal  turn.  Gambetta  could  have  a duel 
a month  for  announcing  merely  abstrac- 
tions. They  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
official  and  the  person.  Nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  do  others.  Mr.  Garfield,  Speaker 
pro  tempore , once  touched  this  idea  daintily 
when  some  member  intimated  that  the  mor- 
al weight  of  the  chair  favored  a motion. 
" The  chair  has  no  moral  weight.  Its  office 
is  to  keep  order.”  The  most  logical  spec- 
imen of  wit  at  the  English  Parliamentary 
noonday  turned  on  this  point.  Fox  repre- 
hended Pitt  for  resting  the  sincerity  of  a 


ministerial  declaration  on  the  purity  of  his 
private  character.  "Such  conduct,”  said 
Fox,  "is  by  no  means  Parliamentary,  nor 
could  it  in  this  instance  have  much  weight. 

His  private  character  has  no  reproach.  As 
a minister  he  has  no  character.”  A similar 
point  was  once  made  by  Sheridan  on  Pitt ; 
but  Pitt,  in  reply,  was  scorching.  He  turn- 
ed his  electricity  upon  Sheridan  by  likening 
his  tirades  to  the  fizz  and  froth  of  au  un- 
corked bottle.  Then  the  caricaturist  drew 
a cartoon,  " Uncorking  Old  Sherry.” 

Looking  at  the  stirring  personal  debates 
growing  out  of  the  Adams-Clay  coalition 
and  the  Jackson  administration  in  our  coun- 
try, we  look  in  vain  for  something  roseate 
and  fragrant.  Scarcely  any  plant  appears 
on  the  surface,  except  that  which,  like  tho 
cactus,  shows  a hot  sun  and  a prickly  vege- 
tation. Did  these  fierce  personal  invectives, 
which  often  led  to  the  duel,  have  no  relief 
in  tho  atmosphere  of  social  and  legislative 
geniality!  Was  Benton  always  hectoring 
Clay  ! Was  Raudolph  always  studying  how 
most  bitterly  to  bite  ! Was  M'Duffie  ever 
alert  to  thynder  and  lighten!  Men  theu 
talked  about  halters  and  honor,  contempt 
and  monsters,  conspiracies  and  treason,  in  a 
way  to  astound  our  later  day.  This  talk  is 
not  less  surprising  to  us  than  would  be  the 
re-appearance  of  those  departed  Senators 
with  the  then  fashionable  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  the  invariable  plug  of  tobac- 
co and  gold-headed  cane,  the  immense  flu* 
from  the  salivary  gland,  and  the  incessant, 
magnificent  profanity.  There  were  fewer 
members  then.  They  were  better  known, 
and  made  more  mark  than  now.  A philip- 
pic on  tho  humblest  was  recognized,  and 
had  its  run.  There  were  two  Barbouts  from 
Virginia,  one  a member  of  the  Senate,  and 
tho  other  of  the  House — both  able  men. 

One,  named  James,  was  ornate  and  verbose ; 
the  other,  Philip,  was  close  and  cogent  as  a 
debater.  A wag  onco  wrote  on  the  wall  of 
the  House : 

“ Two  Barbers  to  shave  our  Congress  long  did  try ; 

One  shaves  with  froth,  the  other  he  shaves  dry !” 

Have  we,  too,  followed  the  hearse  of  our 
great  orators  and  humorists  ! Who  can  fill 
the  place  of  Ben  Hardin  or  Tom  Corwin! 

No  one  has  approached  them,  unless  it  be 
another  Kentuckian,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  the 
present  member  from  Bards  town.  In  him 
Kentucky  gives  to  us  a second  edition  of 
Hardin,  revised  and  improved.  He  is  the 
fresh  volume.  It  is  more  elegant,  scholarly, 
piquant,  and  bound  in  superior  morocco,  and 
clasped  in  undeniable  gold.  Our  people 
are  not  yet  through  reading  his  Duluth  • 
speech.  It  hits  the  American  sense  of  ex- 
travagance, which,  as  I undertook  in  previ- 
ous papers  to  show,  is  the  reservoir  whence 
flows  most  of  our  fun.  It  is  iu  his  magic 
mirror  that  the  identical  and  ironical  Col- 
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onel  Sellers  and  Senator  Dillworthy  are 
seen.  His  wit  took  down  and  off  and  out 
the  most  grandiose  schemes  and  schemers 
in  the  most  superlative  way. 

These  three  members  of  Congress,  Hardin, 
Corwin,  and  Knott,  are  selected  to  illustrate 
this  extravagant  type  of  humor.  Whence 
came  this  inspiration  ! All  three  were  Ken- 
tuckians. It  is  said  of  Sheridan  that  he  ri- 
pened a witty  idea  with  a glass  of  port;  and 
if  it  resulted  happily,  another  glass  was  the 
reward.  Like  the  Kentucky  Congressman 
who  took  two  cocktails  before  breakfast. 
When  asked  why,  he  said,  “ One  makes  me 
feel  like  another  follow,  and  then  I must 
treat  the  other  fellow !”  Is  the  humor  which 
Kentucky  gave  and  gives  owing  to  any  pe- 
culiar juice  or  humor  growing  out  of  her 
soil  t Or  is  it  drawn  from  the  “ still”  air  of 
delightful  studies  ! Something  of  both,  as 
will  appear. 

First,  of  “ Old  Ben  Hardin.” 

Governor  Corwin  once  told  me  that  Har- 
din was  the  most  entertaining  man  he  ever 
knew.  He  had  an  exhanstlcss  fund  of  anec- 
dote, and  with  it  great  natural  parts  and 
acquired  culture.  His  celebrity  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century  as  a Southern  Whig  member 
of  Congress  was  not  altogether  owing  to  his 
gift  of  remembering  or  telling  good  stories, 
nor  to  his  bonhomie . There  is  always  in  or 
about  Congress  a class  of  good  fellows  more 
witty  in  a social  than  in  a debating  way. 
The  court  always  had  a jester.  Why  not 
Congress!  Charles  I.  had  “Archie.”  His 
sayings  were  called  “ arch.”  Such  men  as 
Ogle  of  Pennsylvania,  McConnell  of  Ala- 
bama, and  William  H.  Polk  of  Tennessee 
may  be  remembered  in  this  socially  jovial 
connection,  but  their  printed  or  publio  hu- 
mor, except  in  little  spurts,  is  hardly  to  be 
found,  even  if  it  existed. 

“ If  you  believe  in  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Captaiu  Andrew  Jackson ; then,  Sir,  I hang 
my  hammer  on  your  anvil,”  said  the  eccen- 
tric McConnell  to  President  Polk. 

“The  gentleman  asks  me  who  are  my 
friends,”  said  Etheridge,  of  Tennessee.  “ I 
answer,  any  body  who  don’t  spell  constitu- 
tion with  a K.” 

These  dashes  of  humor  generally  have  a 
personal  tang.  Before  describing  Hardin, 
let  me  set  him  within  a frame  of  lesser  brill- 
iants of  this  character.  General  Butler  once 
rallied  General  Banks  on  his  fine  theatric 
voice.  “ Yon  say  you  read  my  speeches  T” 
said  Banks.  “I  read  them,”  said  Butler, 
“but  your  manner  and  voice  were  not  in 
them,  and  hence  they  were  ineffectual.” 

Mr.  Tipton  once  used  the  spirit  of  the  wit 
of  Dean  Swift  about  Defoe.  “ The  man  who 
was  in  the  stocks — I forget  his  name,”  said 
Swift.  So  Tipton : “ The  gentleman  from — 
I wish  the  State  was  larger;  it  is  so  hard 
to  think  of  its  name.”  “Rhode  Island!” 


suggested  Judge  Trumbull.  One  Senator 
had  a natural  habit  of  strutting.  General 
Sckurz  being  accused  of  that  style,  with 
mock  modesty  hinted  that  he  did  not  want 
to  encroach  on  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
New  York.  Senator  Carpenter  was  not 
less  facetious,  though  less  good-tempered, 
when  on  the  French  amis  debate  he  punc- 
tured the  alleged  egotism  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner to  the  quick.  “ He  identifies  himself  so 
completely  with  the  universe  that  he  is  not 
at  all  certain  whether  he  is  part  of  the  uni- 
verse or  the  universe  is  part  of  him.  He  is 
a reviser  of  the  decalogue.  You  will  soon 
see  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
by  Charles  Sumner.” 

Mr.  Sumner’s  gravity  often  led  to  these 
little  missiles,  but  they  fell  quite  harmless, 
for  they  were  feathered  with  the  lightest 
of  levity.  “ Ah,”  said  Mr.  Conkling  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  “ I fell  into  an  error  by  supposing 
the  Senator  was  paying  me  attention.  His 
mind  is  roving  at  large  in  that  immense  do- 
main which  it  occupies.” 

Judge  John  C.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  so  many 
years  the  inspiration  of  the  Cincinnati  Ga - 
zctte  and  of  his  party,  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress when  pungent  wit  was  apt  to  be  called 
out  to  Bladensburg.  Personality  was  then 
as  common  as  courage.  His  pluck  and  his 
humor  were  once  shown  in  this  scene : While 
he  was  answering  Mr.  Randolph,  General 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  one 
of  the  worshipers  of  Randolph,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  under 
great  excitement,  said : “ The  most  infernal 
tongue  that  was  ever  placed  in  a man’s 
head,  and  wholly  irresponsible.  Challenge 
him,  and  he  will  swear  he  can’t  see  the 
length  of  his  arm!”  This  idea  grew  out  of 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Wright  to  the  challenge 
of  Romulus  M.  Saunders : “ I have  received 
your  challenge,  but  can  not  accept  it.  Ow- 
ing to  the  imperfection  of  my  vision,  I could 
not  tell  your  honor  from  a sheep  ten  steps.” 
The  moment  Mr.  Wright  took  his  seat  a 
member  rose,  and  with  a voice  like  a newly 
weaned  mule  colt,  said,  “The  gentleman 
reminds  me  of  an  old  hen  I have  at  home 
that  is  always  oackling  and  never  lays  an 
egg.”  Then  Judge  Wright  desired,  coolly, 
to  read  a copy  of  a criminal  indictment 
found  against  the  member,  and  the  person- 
ality was  not  so  humorous. 

These  personalities  are  a piquant  kind 
of  humor  which  often  becomes  caustic  wit. 
It  touches  the  peculiar  avocations,  personal 
foibles,  or  physical  peculiarities  of  members. 
This  is  not  the  highest  order  of  festive 
legislation,  but  it  is  often  used.  It  gives 
occasion,  however,  for  the  readiest  retort. 
Sheridan  was  once  twitted  by  Pitt  on  his 
theatrical  pursuits — “Suiplaueu  gander e the- 
atric” He  retorted  on  the  youthful  Premier  : 
'*  If  ever  I again  engage  in  the  composition 
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he  alludes  to,  I may  be  tempted  to  improve 
on  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  best  characters — 
the  character  of  the  Angry  Boy  in  the  Al- 
chymist.” 

To  call  a large  man  my  feeble  friend,  or  a 
little  man  the  gigantic  gentleman ; to  dilate 
upon  a loud-voiced  member,  or  cry  “louder” 
to  his  loudness;  to  mimic  his  intonations, 
or  “take  off”  his  hair  or  wig,  make  sport 
of  its  color,  or  emphasize  the  peculiarities 
of  his  dress  or  toilet,  of  his  eyes,  ears,  or 
legs — these  little  diversions  are  as  common 
to  the  legislature  as  to  the  stage.  They 
make  their  momentary  music,  but  scarcely 
rise  into  the  risible  utilities  of  the  logical 
ad  absurdum. 

A palpable  hit  of  this  kind  may  some- 
times be  defended,  as  when  a man  wears 
his  clothes  to  illustrate  his  own  business, 
as  woolen  manufacturer  for  a tariff,  or,  vice 
versa , a foreign  suit  to  show  the  amenities 
of  free  trade.  Then  the  toilet  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  topic.  The  man  is  measured 
by  the  worth  of  his  clothes  as  well  os  his 
oratory.  Often  references  are  made  to  the 
ambition  of  members.  Senators  especially 
who  are  Presidential  aspirants  receive  these 
hits.  They  are  fair,  and  are  relished : they 
are  the  pungent  penalties  of  prominence. 
Prominent  members  are  generally  the  butt 
of  the  most  ridicule.  In  the  instances  here- 
tofore given  during  calls  of  the  House  these 
personal  observations  appear  in  d&liabilM. 
Nor  are  these  freedoms  peculiar  to  Con- 
gress. On  the  question  of  sending  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  and  paying  a 
large  sum,  it  was  piquantly  put  that  as  the 
object  to  be  instructed  about  was  the  need 
of  the  empire,  that  the  responsible  officials 
to  be  sent  ought  to  be  the  ministers,  and 
not  the  Prince. 

These  little  jets  from  this  class  gave  a 
momentary  sparkle  to  the  sluggish  waters 
of  debate.  Now  while  Hardin  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  these  characters,  a greater  dis- 
advantage attends  a sketch  of  his  career  as 
a humorist.  He  is  not  reported  according 
to  his  reputation.  His  quarter  of  a century 
of  service  fails  to  show  the  voluminous  fun 
with  which  he  enlivened  and  enforced  his 
positions.  Here  and  there  we  have  a few 
shots  from  small -arms,  as  when  he  said, 
meekly,  “ That  if  like  a sheep  I am  shorn, 
unlike  a sheep,  I will  make  a noise  about 
it.”  When  denouncing  extravagant  naval 
salaries,  and  referring  to  the  naval  lobby,  he 
exclaimed,  “Their  march  may  be  on  the 
mountain  wave,  but  their  home  is — in  the 
gallery !”  I have  the  “ substance”  of  one  of 
his  speeches  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the 
House.  It  was  in  self-vindication  about  a 
local  and  now  obsolete  matter.  It  is  only 
eighty  pages.  He  began  by  saying  he  had 
pleaded  more  causes  and  defended  more 
men  than  any  lawyer  in  Kentucky,  yet  nev- 
er was  he  under  the  painful  necessity  of  de- 


fending himself  before.  This  speech  shows 
a remarkable  array  of  facts,  a keen  appreci- 
ation of  political  ethics,  a fervid  patriotism, 
a touching  pathos,  but  hardly  one  gleam  of 
his  reputed  rare  humor.  Referring  to  the 
Kentucky  families  whose  sons,  with  his  own, 
were  warring  in  Mexico,  and  speaking  of 
the  Governor,  who  was  his  antagonist,  ho 
said : “ The  next  news  from  the  theatre  of 
war  may  put  our  families  in  mourning.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  distress  it  is 
consoling  to  see  with  what  philosophy  the 
Governor  bears  it.  He  slowly  walks  from 
the  palace  to  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  then 
back  to  the  palace,  with  stoical  firmness 
that  does  honor  to  his  resolution.  Cato 
when  in  Utica  never  showed  more.  He 
knows  that  none  of  his  family  is  in  danger. 

They  would  have  been  soldiers  ‘if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  vile  guns.’  The  only  dan- 
ger to  his  family  is  that  they  may  be  mash- 
ed up  in  the  palace  gate  in  a rush  for  offices ; 
and  when  they  get  them  they  can  truly  say 
that  they  are  competent  to  the  emoluments 
thereof.”  This  was  the  only  smile  in  this 
lengthened  speech. 

It  is  said  that  Hardin  was  a rough-and- 
ready  debater,  that  his  oratory  was  rather 
racy  of  the  Kentucky  stump  and  soil,  that 
he  had  moro  pugnacity  than  polish.  He 
Was  known  by  the  sohiquet  of  “Meat-axe 
Hardin.”  Raudolph  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a butcher  knife  sharpened  on  a brick- 
bat. This  is  not  my  impression  from  the 
meagre  report  of  his  speeches,  nor  from  tho 
articles  now  being  published  about  him  by 
Mr.  Haycraft,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky. 

It  is  not  the  true  impression. 

Hardin  was  a man  of  disciplined  mind. 

He  was  not  at  all  of  the  Crockott-Boone  or- 
der. He  had  a native  chivalry  and  inde- 
pendence which  were  representative  of  a 
border  class  at  that  day,  but  he  was  a man 
full  of  classic,  historic,  legal,  and  other  re- 
sources. He  had  the  varied  armory  which 
equips  for  general  or  special  debate.  Like 
a good  lawyer,  and  with  a wonderful  mem- 
ory and  quick  perception,  he  was  the  very 
man  for  the  “occasion  sudden.”  But  he 
was  rather  of  the  humorous  than  of  the 
witty  kind.  Tho  butcher  knife  is  too  coarse 
and  the  vendetta  dirk  too  polished  to  do- 
scribe  his  quality. 

He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Westmore- 
land County,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Kentucky  when  a boy,  and  was  educated 
by  an  old  Irish  teacher,  who  was  a good 
linguist.  The  teacher  killed  a man,  and 
had  to  move  to  another  county.  Young 
Ben  followed  him,  and  changed  the  venue, 
to  finish  in  the  dead  languages.  He  studied 
law  with  Felix  Grundy,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice in  1806.  He  never  left  his  profession 
till  he  died,  in  1852.  Ho  was  on  one  side 
of  every  important  case  in  those  early  days. 

His  animation  allowed  no  juror  to  slumben 
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He  was  not  only  successful  because  of  gen- 
erous reading,  but,  by  rare  tact,  be  could 
gain  a case  by  “ side-by”  remark.  Here  is 
an  instance,  and  it  serves  to  show  the  se- 
cret of  his  legislative  humor  and  success : 

Henry  Ditto  had  some  sheep  killed  by  a 
dog.  Ditto  shot  the  dog.  A suit  for  dam- 
ages was  the  consequence.  Mr.  Hardin  ap- 
peared for  Ditto.  The  trial  occupied  two 
days.  The  cause  was  argued  with  great 
ability  on  each  side,  and  the  jury  retired. 
After  being  out  an  hour  or  two  they  came 
back  into  court  for  instructions  on  some 
law  paint.  After  being  instructed,  and  the 
jury  ascending  the  stairway,  one  of  them 
turned  and  said,  “Judge,  if  the  jury  is  hung, 
what  will  bo  the  consequence  ?”  Mr.  Har- 
din replied,  “ The  consequence  will  be  that 
twelve  honest  men  are  hung  for  one  sheep- 
stealing  dog.” 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  in  early 
life  he  went  to  Kentucky  to  settle.  He  saw 
Hardin  in  court,  dressed  in  his  unbleached 
linen,  careless  and  clownish.  But  he  heard 
him  argue,  and  turning  from  the  court- 
house, he  said,  “ If  such  looking  men  are  so 
smart  in  Kentucky,  it  is  no  place  for  me.” 

Hardin  was  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gress. We  had  then  unfriendly  relations 
with  France.  A fierce  debate  springs  up 
between  Cambreling,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Evans  of  Maine,  Wise,  and  others,  in  which 
Hardin  is  a conspicuous  figure.  He  plays 
his  irony  upon  the  indefatigable  commercial 
member  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cambreling. 
He  compares  him  most  amusingly  with  Dan- 
iel Webster;  then,  turning  on  Mr.  Adams  as 
the  Semprouins,  “ whose  voice  was  still  for 
war,”  he  reminds  him  that  in  the  sequel 
Sempronius  deserted  to  Caesar,  while  Lucius 
(to  whom  he  likened  himself)  remained 
faithful  to  Cato,  and  fought  it  out  for  peace 
like  a man. 

Mr.  Hardin’s  allusions  to  the  classics  are 
not  infrequent.  He  especially  loved  Ho- 
mer, and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  be- 
came indissolubly  linked  with  one  of  the 
Homeric  heroes — the  “snarling  Tliersites.” 
Caleb  Cushing  forged  the  link  in  a graceful 
retort.  Was  this  love  of  the  classics  one  of 
the  levers  of  this  Kentuckian’s  power  over 
men  T It  is  related  of  him  that  when  one 
of  his  own  sido  made  a speech  he  took  his 
liat  and  left  the  House.  But  when  Rufus 
Choate  began  his  first  mellifluous  speech 
this  “ meat-axe”  man  lingered  and  listened, 
and,  listening,  was  lost  in  rapture.  This 
demi-god  of  the  Western  hustings  sits  fas- 
cinated and  enmeshed  by  the  involutions, 
all  full  of  depth  and  all  starred  with  learn- 
ing, with  which  Choate  delighted  his  ear  and 
mind.  W as  there  no  refined  susceptibility  in 
this  rough  and  hardy  manf  Choate  brought 
the  music  out  of  his  soul  as  the  wind  does 
out  of  the  woods.  He  held  Hardin  as  with 
the  glittering  eye  of  the  ancient  mariner.  It 


was  done  by  no  other  necromancy  than  tho 
silver  tongue  and  the  golden  thought,  in- 
woven  and  intertwisted  by  a skill  that 
would  puzzle  a Genoese  filigree- worker. 

Few  men  in  Congress  appreciated  Rufus 
Choate.  Was  it  because  he  was  too  fond 
of  the  odd  ends  of  learning,  or  that  his  rhet- 
oric was  too  involved  in  fancies  and  frolics  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  while  he  could  hold  Har- 
din, he  did  not  make  the  impression  on  the 
Senate  or  on  Congress  which  we  would  ex- 
pect. When  McDuffie,  in  his  rude  way,  on 
the  tariff  question,  charged  Choate  with 
weaving  the  texture  of  a cobweb,  and  pick- 
ing up  worm-eaten  pamphlets  to  form  an 
argument  for  the  leader  of  a band  of  high- 
way robbers,  and  held  him  up  to  ridicule  as 
a humming-bird  in  a flower-garden  or  a but- 
terfly in  a farm-yard,  how  did  this  splendid 
orator  respond?  Gracious  heavens!  this 
man,  “only  not  divine,”  who  even  yet  holds 
in  thrall  the  gentlest  and  brightest  of  New 
England’s  bravery  of  intellect,  actually  and 
elaborately  “ denied  the  facta  and  called  for 
proof,”  as  some  Western  lawyer  once  did  in 
an  answer  in  chancery.  “The  accusation  is 
groundless.  Let  tho  Senator  sustain  it  if 
he  can.”  Imagine  Butler,  Hoar,  or  DawcB 
answering  such  a speech  otherwise  than  by 
a counter- charge  of  chivalric  pungency! 
Yet  the  large-hearted  and  broad-humored 
Kentuckian  threaded  delightfully  the  laby- 
rinthine beauty  of  Choate’s  rhetoric,  and 
saw  something  in  the  legal  dialectician  and 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  his  multifarious  orato- 
ry that  entranced  him  by  a witchery  beyond 
the  reach  of  art.  What  is  the  mystery  ? It 
is  the  same  charm  of  life  and  heart  which 
in  our  first  paper  wo  remarked  in  Webster, 
Randolph,  and  Burgess,  and  in  all  those  who 
have  the  susceptibility  to  humor.  It  is  in  the 
innate  gentleness  which,  as  in  Hardin’s  case, 
shone  in  his  life  and  triumphed  in  his  death ; 
for  at  the  last,  when  dying  at  threescore 
and  ten,  Mr.  Hardin  called  around  him  all 
of  his  kith  and  the  brethren  of  his  Method- 
ist communion,  and  offered  up  from  those 
lips  which  had  so  often  commanded  in  great 
debate,  the  gentlest  orison  which  ever  pre- 
ceded the  departing  soul  to  its  God. 

Thomas  Corwin,  in  so  far  as  the  record  al- 
lows judgment,  far  outshone  Hardin  in  this 
Kentuckian  constellation  of  humor.  In  all 
the  elements,  from  the  lowest  burlesque  to 
the  finest  w it,  be  was  confessedly  tho  mas- 
ter. He  drew  from  the  arsenal  all  the  weap- 
ons of  parliamentary  warfare  ; but  how  sel- 
dom he  used  them!  His  effusions  wero 
brilliant,  fervid,  eloquent,  pathetic,  but 
above  all,  his  satire,  while  keen,  was  not 
poisoned  or  barbed  with  ill  temper.  It  was 
pertinent  and  powerful,  demolishing,  yet 
stingless.  The  motto  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  which  is  the  description  of  Shiel,  de- 
scribes the  humor  of  Corwin.  He  was  a 
great  lawyer — as  great  as  Ogden  Hoffinan, 
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and  far  greater  than  he  in  Congress.  His 
mind  was  full,  and  his  words  were  thought- 
ful. He  was  no  cynic.  He  was  also  a scholar. 
His  mind  had  ranged  through  the  hounds 
of  human  knowledge.  His  eloquence  on 
the  stump  and  at  the  bar,  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  when  pleading  against  the  Mexican 
war,  or  for  compromise  before  our  civil  war, 
whether  he  struck  the  basso  of  sorrow  or 
the  tenor  of  merriment,  was  full  of  divinest 
sympathy.  Yet  he  is  best  remembered  for 
lighter  efforts,  as  when  he  started  in  full 
opulence  of  illustration  after  the  foible  of  a 
fellow -member.  No  one  can  imagine  his 
power  unless  he  has  seen  his  facial  expres- 
sion and  heard  his  variety  of  tone.  The 
play  of  his  dark  countenance  was  the  pre- 
lude to  his  witty  thought.  What  Bulwer 
has  sung  of  Canning,  who  “ schemed  for  the 
gaze  and  plotted  for  the  cheer,”  may  be  more 
truly  said  of  Corwin  : 

“ Read  him  not ; 'tie  unfair.  Behold  him  rise, 

And  hear  him  speak  t The  House  all  ears  and  eyes  P 

It  is  said  of  Alvan  Stewart,  the  eloquent 
abolitionist  of  New  York,  that  he  could  read 
a dry  affidavit  so  as  to  upset  the  gravity  of 
bench  and  bar.  It  was  in  the  manner.  In 
this  line  Corwin  was  primus  inter  pares  ; or, 
rather,  he  was  simply  peerless.  His  face 
and  its  serio-jocoseness  would  have  been 
the  fortune  of  any  player.  “ Will  you  have 
condiments  in  your  coffee  ?”  said  a good 
landlady  to  him,  as  he  was  once  traversing 
my  old  Ohio  district,  on  the  “ weevil  plat- 
form.” Imagine  that  face,  and  the  solemn 
courtesy  of  his  response!  “Pepper  and 
mustard,  madam,  but  no  salt,  thank  you !” 

Whether  this  rare  gift  of  humor  came  to 
him  from  his  Magyar  ancestry,  or  was  in- 
duced by  influences  in  his  native  county  of 
Bourbon,  Kentucky — whether  it  was  a part 
of  his  early  training  or  practice  when  a 
“wagon  boy,”  it  is  certain  that  few  men 
were  ever  so  effective  in  publicly  using  it. 
As  early  as  fourteen  he  had  the  action,  em- 
phasis, and  gesture  which  make  the  rhetor- 
ical youth.  His  childhood  was  father  to 
the  orator.  His  independence  of  thought 
and  his  lucid  expression  we  are  not  called 
upon  in  this  paper  to  discuss.  His  humor 
makes  one  of  the  green  spots  in  the  Con- 
gressional desert. 

One  of  its  best  illustrations  is  his  answer 
to  General  Crary,  of  Michigan,  who  had  ac- 
cused General  Harrison  of  want  of  strategy 
at  Tippecanoe.  Crary  was  a militia  gen- 
eral. The  droll  manner  of  the  response  can 
not  be  put  on  paper.  The  humorous  orator 
described  a training-day — the  leader  of  the 
host  on  horseback,  the  retreat  to  a neigh- 
boring grocery,  the  trenchant  blade  of  the 
general  remorselessly  slaying  water-melons, 
and  the  various  feats  upon  thisbloodless  field 
— in  such  a style  that  his  victim  was  ever 
after  known  as  “ the  late  General  Crary.” 


Never  was  speech  oouched  in  a happier 
vein.  The  time  of  its  delivery  is  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  a saturnalia  is  given,  as  he 
demurely  hinted  in  the  proem,  to  servants 
of  good  masters.  The  way  he  touches  the 
non  8equitur  of  the  debate  is  felicity  itself. 
The  pending  bill  is  about  the  Cumberland 
road,  and  the  debate  is  on  General  Harri- 
son^ war  record.  Before  members  can  vote 
money  for  the  road,  they  must  know  how 
the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe  were  painted — 
whether  red,  black,  or  blue.  The  appro- 
priation in  1840  is  identical  with  the  tactics 
of  an  Indian  war  in  1811. 

Then  he  begins  quietly  to  lift  high  his 
opponent  in  the  controversy  that  he  may 
drop  him  lower.  General  Crary  is  called 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  we  in 
America  can  turn  our  hands  to  any  business. 
On  a question  involving  a subtle  knowledge 
on  strategy,  what  preparations  had  not  Gen- 
eral Crary  made  for  the  criticism!  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  give  this  speech  its 
real  meaning,  and  that  is  by  quoting: 

“ He  has  announced  to  the  House  thnt  he  is  a militia 
general  on  the  p^ace  establishment  That  he  is  a law- 
yer we  know,  tolerably  well  read  in  Tidd's  Practice  and 
Enpinasse'e  Nisi  Prius.  These  studies,  so  happily 
adapted  to  the  subject  of  war,  with  an  appointment  to 
the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  furnish  him  at  once  with 
all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  discourse  to  us,  as  from 
high  authority,  upon  all  the  mysteries  in  the  * trade  of 
death.* 

“ Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  occur  to  every  one  that 
we,  to  whom  these  criticisms  are  addressed,  being  all 
colonels,  at  least,  and  most  of  us,  like  the  gentleman 
himself,  brigadiers,  are,  of  all  conceivable  tribunals, 
the  best  qualified  to  decide  any  nice  point  connected 
with  military  science. 

“ I trust,  as  wc  are  all  brother  officers,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  and  the  240  colonels  or  gen- 
erals of  this  honorable  nonse,  will  receive  what  I have 
to  say  as  coming  from  an  old  brother  in  arms,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  a spirit  of  candor, 

“ ' Such  u become*  comrade*  free, 

Rcpoting  after  victory.' 

41  Sir,  we  all  know  the  military  studies  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  before  he  was  promoted.  I take 
it  to  be  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  he  had  perused 
with  great  care  the  title-page  of  Baron  Steuben.  Nay, 
I go  further.  As  the  gentleman  has  incidentally  as- 
sured us  he  Is  prone  to  look  into  musty  and  neglected 
volumes,  I venture  to  assert,  without  vouching  the 
fact  from  personal  knowiedge,  that  he  has  prosecuted 
his  researches  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  know  that  the 
rear  rank  stands  right  behind  the  front  This,  I think, 
is  fairly  inferable  from  what  I understand  him  to  say 
of  the  tw’o  lines  of  encampment  at  Tippecanoe.  Thus 
we  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, so  far  as  study  can  give  us  knowledge  of  a sub- 
ject, comes  before  us  with  claims  to  great  profundity. 
But  this  is  a subject  winch,  of  all  others,  requires  the 
aid  of  actual  experience  to  make  us  wise.  Now  the 
gentleman,  being  a militia  general,  as  he  has  told 
us,  his  brother  officers,  iu  that  simple  statement  has 
revealed  the  glorious  history  of  toils,  privations,  sacri- 
fices, and  bloody  scenes  through  which  we  know  from 
experience  and  observation  a militia  officer  in  time  of 
peace  is  sure  to  pass.  We  all,  In  fancy,  now  see  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  that  most  dangerous  anil 
glorious  event  iu  the  life  of  a militia  general  on  the 
peace  establish  men  t— a parade  day— the  day  for  which 
all  the  other  days  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  made. 

41  We  can  see  the  troops  in  motion;  umbrellas,  hoe 
and  axe  handles,  and  other  like  deadly  implements  of 
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war,  overshadowing  all  the  field,  when  lo ! the  leader 
of  the  host  approaches. 

* Far  off  hi*  coming  thlnu.* 

His  plume,  white,  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  Bour- 
bon, is  of  ample  length,  and  reads  its  doleful  history 
la  the  bereaved  necks  and  bosoms  of  forty  neighboring 
hen-roosts.  Like  the  great  Suwaroff,  he  seemB  some- 
what careless  In  forms  and  points  of  dress.  Hence 
his  epaulets  may  be  on  his  shoulders,  back,  or  sides, 
but  still  gleaming,  gloriously  gleaming,  in  the  sun. 
Mounted  he  is,  too,  let  it  not  be  forgotten.  Need  I 
describe  to  the  colonels  and  generals  of  this  honorable 
House  the  steed  which  heroes  bestride  on  such  occa- 
sions? No,  I see  the  memory  of  other  days  is  with 
you.  You  see  before  you  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan mounted  on  his  crop-eared,  bushy-tailed  mare, 
the  singular  obliquities  of  whose  hinder  limbs  is  de- 
scribed by  that  most  expressive  phrase,  ‘sickle  hams’ 
—her  height  fourteen  hands,  ‘ all  told  yes,  Sir,  there 
you  see  bis  ‘steed  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear,’  that  is,  his  ‘ war-horec  whose  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder.’  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  glowing  descrip- 
tions in  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  war- 
borse  Bucephalus  at  the  head  of  the  invincible  Mace- 
donian phalanx ; but,  8ir,  each  are  the  improvements 
of  modern  times  that  every  one  must  see  that  our  mi- 
litia general,  with  his  crop-eared  mare  with  bushy  tail 
and  sickle  ham,  would  literally  frighten  off  a battle- 
field a hundred  Alexanders.  But,  Sir,  to  the  history 
of  the  parade-day.  The  general,  thus  mounted  and 
equipped,  is  In  the  field,  and  ready  for  action.  On  the 
eve  of  some  desperate  enterprise,  such  as  giving  orders 
to  shoulder  arms,  it  may  be,  there  occurs  a crisis,  one 
of  the  accidents  of  war  which  no  sagacity  could  fore- 
see or  prevent— a cloud  rises  and  passes  over  the  sun ! 
Here  an  occasion  occurs  for  the  display  of  that  great- 
est of  all  traits  in  the  character  of  a commander,  that 
tact  which  enables  him  to  seize  upon  and  turn  to  good 
account  events  unlooked  for  as  they  arise.  Now  for 
the  caution  wherewith  the  Romnu  Fabins  foiled  the 
skill  and  courage  of  Hannibal.  A retreat  is  ordered, 
and  troops  and  general  in  a twinkling  are  found  safely 
bivouacked  in  a neighboring  grocery  I But  even  here 
the  general  still  has  room  for  the  exhibition  of  heroic 
deeds.  Hot  from  the  field,  and  chafed  with  the  un-  | 
toward  events  of  the  day,  your  general  unsheathes  his 
trenchant  blade,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  as  you  will 
well  remember,  and  with  an  energy  and  remorseless 
fury  he  slices  the  water-melons  that  lie  in  heaps  around 
him,  and  shares  them  with  his  surviving  friends  1 

“ Others  of  the  sinews  of  war  are  not  wanting  here. 
Whisky,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  great  leveler  of  modern 
times,  is  here  also,  and  the  shells  of  the  water-melons 
are  filled  to  the  brim.  Here  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
shown  how  the  extremes  of  barbarism  and  civilization 
meet  As  the  Scandinavian  heroes  of  old,  after  the 
fatigues  of  war,  drank  wine  from  the  skulls  of  their 
slaughtered  enemies  in  Odin’8  Hall,  so  now  our  militia 
general  and  his  forces,  from  the  skulls  of  melons  thus 
vanquished,  in  copious  draughts  of  whisky  assuage 
the  heroic  fire  of  their  souls  after  the  bloody  Beenes  of 
a parade-day. 

44  But,  alas  for  this  short-lived  raco  of  ours,  all  things 
will  have  an  end,  and  so  even  is  it  with  the  glorious 
achievements  ot  our  general.  Time  Is  on  the  wing, 
and  will  not  stay  his  flight;  the  sun,  as  if  frightened 
at  the  mighty  events  of  the  day,  rides  down  the  sky ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  ‘ the  hamlet  is  stiff,’ 
the  curtain  of  night  drops  upon  the  scene ; 

44  • And  th*  fflory,  Ilk*  th«  phenlx  In  It*  Sr**, 

Elk*]**  Us  odor*,  bUs«,  and  *xpir**.’” 

Would  that  our  men  of  genuine  hnmor 
would,  like  Corwin,  more  frequently  level 
their  lances  at  the  extravagance  and  van- 
ity which  disfigure  our  national  character! 
Then,  indeed,  would  our  humor  have  that 
humanity  and  refinement  which  Sydney 
Smith  gave  to  it  in  definition  and  practico, 
whose  office  he  likened  to  a Lorraine  glass, 
which  throws  a sunny  hue  over  the  land- 


scape. How  it  expands  caution,  relaxes 
dignity,  tempers  coldness,  teaches  ago  and 
care  and  pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and 
charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief!  How  it 
penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awk- 
wardness of  society,  gradually  bringing  men 
nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force 
of  wine  and  oil,  giving  every  man  a glad 
heart  and  a shining  countenance ! If  more 
of  this  flavor  of  the  mind  enlivened  our  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  it  would  elevate  benevo- 
lence and  inspire  principle.  If  more  of  the 
Hardin-Corwin  typo  of  men  were  in  our  pub- 
lic assemblies,  there  would  be  less  of  the 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  of  politics. 

The  third  humorons  triumvir  is  one  yet 
living,  and  now  again  returned  to  Congress. 
Proctor  Knott,  next  after  General  Butler, 
is  beBt  known  as  a Congressional  humorist. 
But  his  humor,  like  all  genuino  virtues,  has 
little  or  no  malice  in  its  composition. 

When  people  first  come  to  Washington 
they  are  disappointed — not  now  at  the  city 
itself,  for  it  more  than  fills  expectation,  but 
at  tho  public  men.  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  the 
Maine-Mississippian  orator,  was  there  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  and  writes  to  his  sister  that  he 
has  seen  General  Jackson,  “ who  is  no  more 
fit  to  be  President  than  I am.  You  have  no 
idea  how  destitute  of  talent  are  more  tli&u 
half  of  the  members  of  Congress.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  your  ordinary  acquaintance  are 
fully  equal  to  them.”  This  is  the  first  im- 
pression. Closer  acquaintance  reveals  that 
each  of  these  unpromising  members  baa 
some  peculiar  quality  which  lifts  him  aside 
from,  if  not  above,  liis  fellows  at  home. 
They  are  “singed  cats”  many  of  them,  who, 
like  Proctor  Knott,  may  not  be  taken  for 
much  at  sight  for  a month  or  a session  or  so, 
and  then  their  native  hue  and  quality  burst 
out  unexpectedly  and  grandly,  like  certain 
tropical  flowers,  with  a report ! 

Few  suspected  Mr.  Knott  of  the  posses- 
sion of  such  an  abundant  flow  of  the  facile 
and  graceful  faculty  of  fun-making.  One 
speech  about  paving  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
had  only  provoked  the  House  to  hear  more. 
They  heard  it  in  his  Duluth  si>eech. 

When  I first  heard  the  Euglish  Parlia- 
mentarians speak,  it  was  with  surprise.  No 
one  except  Bright  and  Walpole  seemed  to 
be  fluent  after  the  American  method.  Their 
hesitation  and  mannerism  were  atrocious. 
Imagine  Cicero  addressing  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate : “ Quomque — ah  ! — tandem — hem  ! — abu- 
tere — haw  ! — Catilina — patientia — ahem  ! — ah  ! 
— he  ! — haw  ! — nostrah-h-h  t”  In  Parliament 
the  orator  sits  on  a rough  bench,  his  head 
covered,  to  pour  forth  this  outlandish  gib- 
ber. 

Literally,  he  “puts  off  his  hat  to  put  his 
case.”  A case  thus  put  is  the  very  anticli- 
max of  graceful  and  fervid  oratory.  It  is 
the  ideal  of  an  awkward  manner,  oven  when 
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delivering  brilliant  sense.  Disraeli  has  it.  | 
It  is  the  dandyism  of  dawdleism.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  copia  loquendi  of  Cicero,  and 
of  the  fluency  of  the  incomparable  Corwin 
and  the  unhesitating  Knott.  If  a man  in 
Congress  hesitates,  he  is  lost.  Twenty  in- 
terruptions give  him  pause.  In  Parliament 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  lost  if  he  does  not 
hesitate  and  hem  and  haw.  But  it  was  not 
the  easy  flow  of  Mr.  Knott’s  periods  that 
gave  him  prompt  fame.  He  struck  a pre- 
vailing sense  of  fun  connected  with  our 
superlative  language  and  exaggerated  spec- 
ulation. 

The  man  who  touches  this  theme  in  fit 
style,  whether  it  be  Mark  Twain  and  his 
speculative  lobby  with  “ millions  in  it,”  or 
Proctor  Knott  with  his  Duluth,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  visible  universe  where  the  sky 
comes  down  at  precisely  the  same  distance 
all  around  it,  or  one  vast  corral  into  which 
all  commerce  goes  whether  it  will  or  not, 
demonstrates  the  typical  American  trait. 

Senator  Nye  discusses  the  merits  of  tor- 
pedoes. How  does  ho  do  it  ? He  tells  the 
Senate  that  Lieutenant  Cushing  blew  the 
Albemarle  so  high  that  gravitation  did  not 
operate  on  it;  and  in  describing  the  old 
blunderbuss  and  other  ancient  and  effete 
arms,  he  said  that  in  those  olden  times  if  a 
man  was  killed,  it  was  an  accident ! 

But  if  you  would  have  the  superlative  of 
this  extravagant  humor,  gaze  at  the  picture 
which  Governor  Wise  once  drew  of  Virginia 
agriculture:  “The  landlord  skins  the  ten- 
ant, the  tenant  the  land,  until  all  are  poor 
together.  The  ledge  patches  outshine  the 
sun.  Inattention  has  seared  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  Instead  of  cattle  on  a thou- 
sand hills,  they  chase  the  stump -tailed 
steer  through  the  ledge  patches  to  procure 
a tough  beefsteak  1”  He  had  met  a Virgin- 
ian on  horseback,  on  a bag  of  hay  for  a sad- 
dle, without  stirrups,  and  with  the  leading 
line  for  a bridle,  and  he  had  said  to  him, 
“ Whose  house  is  that,  Sir?”  “It  is  mine.” 
They  came  to  another  house.  “ And  that  f ” 
“Mine  too,  stranger.”  To  a third  house. 
“And  whose  house  is  that?”  “Mine  too; 
but  don’t  suppose,  stranger,  I’m  so  darned 
poor  as  to  own  all  the  land  about  here !” 

Already  in  other  papers  I have  endeavor- 
ed to  analyze  this  indigenous  taste  for  in- 
tensity of  expression  and  magnificence  of 
idea.  It  is  not  new  with  us.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  Revolution.  Ethan  Allen’s  “ Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress”  is 
in  the  same  swelling  vein.  When  the  En- 
glish commissioners  came  here  to  treat  for 
peace  in  1778,  it  seems  that  the  very  mete- 
orological phenomena  and  physical  scenery 
stunned  the  cnrled  darling  of  the  court, 
Lord  Carlisle,  one  of  the  commissioners.  He 
humorously  attributes  the  great  English 
disasters  to  the  comprehensive  magnitude 
of  the  country.  Excusing  his  failnre  to  rec- 


oncile the  colonies,  he  writes  to  his  friend 
the  witty  George  Selwyn:  “I  inclose  you 
our  manifesto,  which  you  will  never  read. 
’Tis  a sort  of  dying  speech  of  the  commis- 
sion, an  effort  from  which  I expect  little 

success Every  thing  is  upon  a great  scale 

upon  this  continent.  The  rivers  are  im- 
mense, the  climate  violent  in  heat  and  cold, 
the  prospects  magnificent,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  tremendous.  The  disorders  inci- 
dent to  the  country  make  every  constitu- 
tion tremble.  Our  own  blunders  here,  our 
misconduct,  our  losses,  our  disgraces,  our 
ruin,  are  on  a great  scale.” 

He  caught  the  salient  feature  of  our  scen- 
ery and  society.  We  have  only  aggrandized 
it  since. 

A burst  of  exaggeration  in  an  American 
assembly  as  surely  awakens  ludicrous  in- 
terest as  an  allusion  to  a horse-race  in  the 
English  Parliament.  The  model  average  En- 
glish statesman  is  well  described  as 

“The  lounging  member  seldom  in  his  place, 

And  then  with  thoughts  remote  upon  a race.*' 

Hence  an  allusion  to  a ministry  as  splin- 
tered, spavined,  and  broken-winded  is  al- 
ways received  with  laughter  by  a body 
which  adjourns  for  the  Derby,  and  which 
represents  a people  who  on  that  day  take 
the  liberty  to  abuse  all  ou  the  road — nob 
and  snob,  tramp  and  shop-man,  Queen  and 
courtesan.  But  in  an  American  Congress 
nothing  so  suits  the  prevailing  temper  and 
tone  as  the  grotesque  and  ample  hyperbole, 
the  accumulated  largess  of  language  be- 
stowed on  the  description  of  a grand  specu- 
lation, with  its  gorgeous  incidents  and  its 
magnificent  accidents. 

When  this  Kentuckian,  Knott,  first  talked 
in  Congress,  he  struck  this  Big  Bonanza 
vein.  How  the  house  enjoyed  it!  I re- 
member well  his  first  pathetic  description 
of  the  depth  of  that  love  for  the  people  en- 
tertained by  members;  how  it  surpassed 
that  of  the  young  mother  for  her  first-born 
— a depth  of  sentiment  which  bankrupts  all 
the  resources  of  pathetic  eloquence  and  stir- 
ring poetry.  How  affluently  he  smoothed 
the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled 
as  he  pictured  the  negroes  who  hung  about 
the  Capitol  and  in  the  galleries,  perched 
like  turkey-buzzards  in  a deadening,  wait- 
ing for  the  rich  repast  that  Congress  was  ex- 
pected to  prepare  for  their  rapacious  beaks ! 
Then  how  neatly  he  changed  the  scene  to 
Judiciary  Square,  full  of  the  same  class,  re- 
clining in  the  shade,  like  black  snakes  in  a 
brier  patch.  In  this  strain  of  exaggeration 
ho  took  up  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Pave- 
ment Bill.  Did  he  argue  the  points  logical- 
ly ? Of  course.  But  who  remembers  the  log- 
ic of  arithmetic  when  down  the  deep  Iambic 
lines  tho  cothimi  treads  majestic,  full  of 
mock  and  tumid  tropes  ? Who  cares  for  the 
syllogism  or  the  iqnoratio  ehnehi  when  a 
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chorus  of  Bacchantes  sing  the  dithyramb 
of  wild  and  intoxicating  frolicksomeness  ? 
There  is  a logic  of  fun  which  drowns,  over- 
tops all ; and  Proctor  Knott  floated  on  this 
rolling  sea  as  easily  as  Captain  Boyton  in 
the  Channel,  or,  rather,  like  a behemoth  of 
the  deep. 

After  making  a picture  of  the  luxury  of 
the  capital,  its  fragrant  squares,  its  polish- 
ed walks,  its  promenades  and  drives,  its 
sinuous  foot-paths,  laid  with  an  elastic  con- 
crete of  white  sea  sand,  bordered  with  shrub- 
bery that  would  have  lent  new  charms  to 
Calypso's  favorite  bower,  and  winding  away 
in  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Cretan  lab- 
yrinth— its  satin-slippered  beauties,  reclin- 
ing in  such  ecstatic  languor  upon  the  downy 
cushions  of  their  splendid  carriages  that 
even  the  perfumed  zephyr,  as  he  steals  from 
beds  of  rare  exotics,  shall  not  kiss  their 
velvet  cheeks  too  rudely,  nor  the  dancing 
sunbeams  taste  the  delicious  fragrance  that 
exhales  from  their  honeyed  lips — the  orator, 
like  the  gladiator  of  Byron,  sees  his  young 
barbarians  of  Kentucky  at  play  on  the  blue 
grass;  and  he  turns  lovingly  to  the  toil- 
browned,  barefooted  daughter  of  a taxed 
Kentucky  constituent,  in  her  homespun 
gown,  innocent  of  crinoline  or  train.  Is 
this  ample  enough  ? Like  his  predecessor, 
he,  too,  is  fond  of  Homer ; and  the  touching 
picture  he  draws  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  of- 
fice-holder is  in  the  best  vein  of  Ben  Hardin. 
There  was  no  being  on  earth  for  whose  com- 
fort he  entertained  so  profound  a solicitude 
as  for  that  of  your  public  functionary,  no 
one  whose  smallest  want  so  stirred  his  sym- 
pathetic soul  to  its  serenest  depths. 

44  When  I ace  him  bidding  adieu  to  the  Bweets  of 
private  life,  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  fitted  by  na- 
ture, to  immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  country, 
Ilomer’fl  touching  picture  of  the  last  scene  between 
the  noble  Hector  and  his  weeping  family  rises  before 
my  imagination ; when  I see  him  seated  sorrowfully 
at  a miserable  repast  of  sea  terrapin  and  Champagne, 
my  very  bowels  yearn  for  him ; and  when  I see  him 
performing,  perhaps,  the  only  duty  for  which  he  is  fully 
competent,  signing  the  receipt  for  his  monthly  pay,  1 
am  ao  overwhelmed  for  his  miserable  condition  that  1 
wish  I were  in  his  place.” 

In  a similar  strain  of  claborato  satire  he 
desired  new  pavements  over  which  the  car- 
riages of  our  government  officials,  with  their 
coats  of  amis  and  liveried  outriders,  might 
glide  as  smoothly  and  noiselessly  as  the 
aerial  car  of  the  fairy  queen  through  the 
rose-tinted  clouds  of  the  upper  ether.  Wind- 
ing up  his  speech  with  pregnant  statistics 
and  prophetic  sense,  he  saw  what  many 
did  not  see  then  (1870),  what  local  and  Fed- 
eral extravagance  was  bringing  upon  the 
capital. 

In  the  peroration  of  this  bis  first  speech, 
which  brought  the  Kentucky  orator  to  the 
front,  he  was  puzzled  to  tell  what  power 
abort  of  an  omniscient  providence  could  fore- 
tell what  the  government  would  eventually 


have  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  this 
avenue.  The  astronomer  predicts  a total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  a hundred  years  in  the 
future,  and  names  the  exact  time  and  place 
upon  the  earth  at  which  the  sublime  phe- 
nomenon will  first  be  seen ; and,  whether  it 
be  upon  the  costly  icebergs  of  Alaska  or  tbe 
blood-stained  soil  of  suffering  Cuba,  punc- 
tual to  the  second  the  gigantic  shadow  falls 
upon  the  precise  spot  he  indicates.  Thus 
summoning  the  infinitudes  and  splendors  of 
the  starry  hosts  by  a sublime  anticlimax, 
all  radiant  with  humor,  he  can  not  foretell 
what  any  public  improvement  about  Wash- 
ington city  will  cost  or  when  it  will  be  fin- 
ished. It  defies  the  highest  mathematics 
and  the  utmost  range  of  conjecture. 

Until  the  Duluth  speech  was  made,  the 
House  had  little  thought  of  the  rich  pleni- 
tude of  humor  in  store  for  them.  The  sur- 
prise was  enhanced  because  Mr.  Knott  spoke 
rarely.  He  was  not  an  active,  rather  a lazy, 
member — ostensibly  so. 

44  All  the  day,  before  the  sunny  rays 
Ho  used  to  slug  or  deep,  in  slothful  shade.” 

They  took  the  alligator  for  a log  till  they 
sat  on  him.  Grudgingly  was  the  floor  yield- 
ed to  him.  He  was  offered  only  ten  min- 
utes ; whereupon  he  remarked  that  his  fa- 
cilities for  getting  time  were  so  poor  that  if 
he  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  perdition, 
and  the  sands  were  crumbling  under  bis 
feet,  he  could  not  in  that  body  get  timo 
enough  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  St. 
Croix  and  Bayfield  Road  Bill  asked  for  some 
of  the  public  domain.  Mr.  Knott  disavow- 
ed any  more  interest  in  the  bill  than  in  an 
orange  grove  on  the  bleakest  summit  of 
Greenland's  icy  mountains.  It  was  thus  he 
introduced  the  splendid  project : 

44  Years  ago,  when  I first  heard  that  there  was  some- 
where In  the  vast  terra  incognita , somewhere  in  the 
bleak  regions  of  the  great  Northwest,  a stream  of  wa- 
ter known  to  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  the  river  St  Croix,  I became  satisfied  that 
the  construction  of  a railroad  from  that  raging  torrent 
to  some  point  in  the  civilised  world  was  essential  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people, 
if  not  absolutely  Indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  re- 
publican institutions  on  this  continent.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] I felt  instinctively  that  the  boundless  resources 
of  that  prolific  region  of  sand  and  pine  shrubbery 
would  never  be  fully  developed  without  a railroad 
constructed  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  perhaps  not  then.  [Laughter.]  I had 
an  abiding  presentiment  that,  some  day  or  other,  the 
people  of  this  whole  country,  irrespective  of  party  af- 
filiations, regardless  of  sectional  prejudices,  and  4 with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,’  would  rise  in  their  majesty  and  demand  an 
outlet  for  the  enormous  agricultural  productions  of 
those  vast  and  fertile  pine-barrens,  drained  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  surging  watcre  of  the  turbid  SL  Croix.” 
[Great  laughter.] 

H©  put  this  problem  to  the  House  as  to 
the  value  of  the  lands : If  the  timbered  lands 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  valueless  with- 
out the  timber,  wbat  is  the  remainder  of  tbe 
land  worth,  which  has  no  timber  on  it  at 
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all?  How  he  pictured  this  land  satirical- 
ly as  the  Goshen  of  America  and  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  agricultural  wealth,  and 
then  with  truthful  exaggeration  as  a region 
which  in  ten  years  would  by  its  vegetation 
fatten  a grasshopper ; how  he  brooded  over 
the  dangers  to  our  government  if  it  neg- 
lected or  abandoned  such  a region ; how  he 
amplified  these  dangers  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  secession,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  new  amendments,  and,  after 
all,  the  worst  of  all  dangers,  the  peril  of  our 
navy  rotting  in  their  docks  for  want  of  rail- 
road communication  with  the  prolific  pine 
thickets  of  the  St.  Croix ! Then  he  was  con- 
cerned because  we  had  lost  Alta  Yela,  a gua- 
no isle,  and  then  as  to  the  proper  point  of 
connection  with  the  teeming  pine-barrens, 
until  at  last,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  he 
mentioned  u Duluth !”  How  he  rolls  it  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  and  over  his  tongue ! 

44  Dnlnth ! The  word  fell  upon  my  ear  with  peculiar 
and  Indescribable  charm,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a 
low  fountain  stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of  roses,  or 
the  soft,  Bweet  accents  of  an  angel’s  whisper  in  the 
bright,  joyous  dream  of  sleeping  innocence.  Duluth  ! 
Twos  the  name  for  which  my  soul  had  panted  for 
years,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks.  [Re- 
newed laughter.]  But  where  was  Dulutb  ? Never  in 
all  my  limited  reading  had  my  vision  been  gladdened 
by  seeing  the  celestial  word  in  print.  [Laughter.]  And 
1 felt  a profounder  humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that 
its  dulcet  syllables  had  never  before  ravished  my  de- 
lighted ear.  [Roars  of  laughter.]  I was  certain  the 
draughtsman  of  this  bill  had  never  heard  of  it,  or  it 
would  have  been  designated  as  one  of  the  termini  of 
this  road.  I asked  my  friends  about  it,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  it.  I rushed  to  the  library  and  examined  all 
the  maps  I could  find.  [Laughter.]  I discovered  in 
erne  of  them  a delicate,  hair-like  line,  diverging  from 
the  Mississippi  near  a place  marked  Prescott,  which  I 
supposed  was  intended  to  represent  the  river  St  Croix, 
but  I could  nowhere  find  Duluth. 

44  Nevertheless,  I was  confident  it  existed  somewhere, 
and  that  its  discovery  would  constitute  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  present  century,  if  not  of  all  modem  times. 
[Laughter.]  I knew  it  was  bound  to  exist  in  the  very 
nature  of  things ; that  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
our  planetary  system  would  be  incomplete  without  it 
[renewed  laughter] ; that  the  elements  of  material  na- 
ture would  long  since  have  resolved  themselves  back 
into  original  chaos  if  there  had  been  such  a hiatus  in 
creation  os  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  out  Du- 
luth. [Roars  of  laughter.]  In  fact.  Sir,  I was  over- 
whelmed with  the  conviction  that  Duluth  not  only  ex- 
isted somewhere,  but  that,  wherever  it  was,  it  was  a 
great  and  glorious  place.  I was  convinced  that  the 
greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  benighted  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world  was  in  their  having  passed 
away  without  a knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of 
Duluth ; that  their  fabled  Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by 
the  hallowed  vision  of  inspired  poesy,  was,  in  fact,  but 
another  name  for  Duluth ; that  the  golden  orchard  of 
the  Hesperides  was  but  a poetical  synonym  for  the 
beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] I was  certain  that  Herodotus  had  died  a miser- 
able death  because  in  all  his  travels  and  with  all  his 
geographical  research  he  had  never  heard  of  Duluth. 
[Laughter.]  I knew  that  if  the  Immortal  spirit  of  Ho- 
mer could  look  down  from  another  heaven  than  that 
created  by  bis  own  celestial  genius  upon  the  long  lines 
of  pilgrims  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  to  the  gush- 
ing fountain  of  poesy  opened  by  the  touch  of  his  magic 
wand,  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  behold  the  vast  as- 
semblage of  grand  and  glorious  productions  of  the 
lyric  art  called  into  being  by  his  own  Inspired  strains, 
he  would  weep  Years  of  bitter  anguish  that,  instead  of 


lavishing  all  the  stores  of  his  mighty  genius  upon  the 
fall  of  llion,  it  had  not  been  his  more  blessed  lot  to 
crystallize  in  deathless  song  the  rising  glories  of  Du- 
luth. [Great  and  continued  laughter.]  Yet,  Sir,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  map,  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota,  I might  have  gone  down  to 
my  obscure  and  humble  grave  In  an  agony  of  despair 
because  I could  nowhere  find  Duluth.  [Renewed  laugh- 
ter.] Had  such  been  my  melancholy  fate,  I have  no 
doubt  that  wdth  the  last  feeble  pulsation  of  my  break- 
ing heart,  with  the  last  faint  exhalation  of  my  fleeting 
breath,  I should  have  whispered, 4 Where  is  Duluth?* 
[Roars  of  laughter.] 

“But,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  band  of 
ministering  angels  who  have  their  bright  abodes  in 
the  far-off  capital  of  Minnesota,  just  as  the  agony  of 
my  anxiety  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair,  this  blessed  map  waB  placed  in  my  hands ; and 
as  I unfolded  it  a resplendent  scene  of  Ineffable  glo- 
ry opened  before  me,  such  as  I imagine  burst  upon 
the  enraptured  vision  of  the  wandering  peri  through 
the  opening  gates  of  paradise.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
There,  there  for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eye  rest- 
ed upon  the  ravishing  word  ‘Duluth.* 

44  If  gentlemen  will  examine  it  they  will  find  Duluth 
not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  map,  but  represented  in 
the  centre  of  a scries  of  concentric  circles  one  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  os  four 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  embracing  alike  in  their 
tremendous  sweep  the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sun- 
lit South  and  the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that  mantle 
the  ice-bonnd  North.  [Laughter.]  How  these  circles 
were  produced  Is  perhaps  one  of  those  primordial 
mysteries  that  the  most  skillful  paleologist  will  never 
be  able  to  explain.  [Renewed  laughter.]  But  the  fact 
is,  Sir,  Duluth  is  pre-eminently  a central  place,  for  I 
am  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  reckless  of 
their  own  personal  safety  ns  to  venture  away  into 
those  awful  regions  where  Duluth  is  supposed  to  be 
that  it  Is  so  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse that  the  sky  comes  down  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  all  around  it”  [Roars  of  laughter.] 

After  thus  locating  his  paradise,  he  ascer- 
tains its  neighborhood  advantages — buffa- 
loes, Piegans,  and  other  savages.  He  de- 
scribes the  convenience  by  which  the  red 
men  could  drive  the  buffalo  into  Duluth. 
“ I think  I see  them  now,”  exclaimed  the 
inspired  humorist — u a vast  herd,  w ith  heads 
dowu,  eyes  glaring,  nostrils  dilated,  tongues 
out,  and  tails  curled  over  their  backs,  tear- 
ing along  toward  Duluth,  with  a thousand 
Piegans  on  their  grass-bellied  ponies  yell- 
ing at  their  heels!  On  they  come!  And 
as  they  sweep  past  the  Creeks,  they  too  join 
in  the  chase,  and  away  they  all  go,  yelling, 
bellowing,  ripping  and  tearing  along,  amidst 
clouds  of  dust,  until  the  last  buffalo  is  safely 
penned  in  the  stock-yards  of  Duluth  !n 

Was  this  burlesque  relished  by  honest 
and  fun -loving  people?  Yes;  thousands 
have  sent  and  are  yet  sending  for  the  doc- 
ument. Why  ? Simply  because  the  orator 
played  with  imagery,  as  a cunning  harper 
with  the  strings  of  his  harp  ? No.  Because 
this  speech  and  its  humor  had  a moral  which 
he  deftly  turned  against  the  subsidy,  or,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  his  peroration : 

“My  relation  is  simply  that  of  trustee  to  an  express 
trust  And  shall  I ever  betray  that  trust  ? Never,  Sir ! 
Rather  perish  Dnlnth  ! Perish  the  paragon  of  cities! 
Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak  North- 
west bury  it  forever  beneath  the  eddying  sands  of  the 
raging  8L  Croix !” 

Where  did  this  Kentucky  genius  obtain 
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his  rich  resources  of  illustration  f First 
from  nature,  with  its  deadenings  and  black 
snakes ; next  from  patient  culture,  with  his 
Homeric  and  other  epical  allusions;  and 
next  from  mixing  in  the  heat  and  dus.t  of 
our  extravagant  active  life,  and  studying 
the  grand  volume  of  human  nature.  A close 
student  of  men  and  books,  once  Attorney- 
General  of  Missouri,  familiar  with  frontier 
and  prairie  life,  he  had  the  rare  perception 
to  observe  the  queerness  and  oddity  of 
things,  and  the  rarer  gift  to  so  mix  his  col- 
ors and  limn  his  figures  that  all  should  rec- 
ognize beneath  the  heightened  colors  the 
graphic  genuineness  and  design  of  his  art. 
But  the  special  humor  of  this  Duluth  speech 
lies  in  its  magnifying,  with  a roaring  rush 
of  absurdity,  the  exaggerations  of  a West- 
ern Eden,  in  which  utter  nakedness  and 
fragrant  luxuriance  alternate,  and  between 
whose  aisles  of  greenery  the  sly  devil  of 
selfishness  sat  squat  at  the  car  of  Congress, 
tempting  it  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
subsidy.  It  is  the  string  of  spoken  pearls, 
this  effluence  of  diamond  dew,  this  beguiling 
linked  humor  long  drawn  out,  that  holds  the 
ear;  but  there  is  more  meant  than  meets 
the  sense.  Like  the  allegory  or  the  parable, 
there  is  moral  hidden  beneath  this  elabo- 
rate imagery.  It  is  this  moral  which  ex- 
alts the  American  mind  to  the  sublimity  of 
its  own  peculiar  fun,  and  relieves  the  le- 
viatbauic  lawlessness  of  exaggeration  of 
its  strain  upon  the  faculties.  No  speech 
that  I can  recall  produced  at  once  so  signal 
an  effect. 

I do  not  except  General  Butler  when  ho 
addressed  the  House  on  the  moiety  question. 
He  had  an  audience  prepared  to  applaud. 
He  had  the  accessories,  the  raise  en  scene , to- 
gether with  abundant  gas-lights  and  per- 
sonal spleen,  to  set  off  the  whole  for  a grand 
effect.  He  succeeded,  for  no  one  could  up- 

' trip  him  or  kuock  him  dpwu.  Like  the 
Dutch  toy,  he  is  up  again,  rubicund  and  tri- 
umphant. When  he  drew  out  of  the  ship 
hold  those  leaden  statues  representing  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  Conscript  Fa- 
thers, and  described  them  as  devices  to 
avoid  the  customs  duty,  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter w ere  loud  and  uproarious.  Without  de- 
traction from  this  performance,  I fail  to  find 
in  it,  or  in  any  reported  speech  of  Gener- 
al Butler,  notwithstanding  the  skillful  ar- 
rangement and  statuesque  poses  by  w hich 
he  graced  the  fervor  of  that  rhetoric  hour, 
with  a Mephistophelean  - Brobdingnagi an 
energy  of  fun,  any  comparison  with  this  Du- 
luth effort  of  Knott. 

I refer  to  these  efforts  of  Hardin,  Corwiu, 
Knott,  and  Butler  for  the  sake  of  showing 
one  class  of  humor  which  is  not  strictly 
that  of  the  House.  It  proceeds  from  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  man.  It  is  elabo- 
rate and  descriptive  narrative,  depending 
for  its  success  on  its  splendid  exaggeration 
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of  expression  and  thought.  It  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  the  Legislature.  It  would  he  felici- 
tous in  any  forum. 

In  my  next  and  concluding  paper  I shall 
consider  the  less  elaborate  iudividual  hu- 
mor of  the  Legislature,  and  in  so  doing  will 
confine  myself  more  strictly  to  American  il- 
lustrations of  repartee  and  other  forms  of 
condensed  humor. 

A GHOSTLY  VISITATION. 

IT  had  been  a dismal  day ; a steady  driz- 
zling rain  had  proved  fatal  to  all  excur- 
sions, and  in-doors  the  resources  of  pencil 
games,  cards,  and  even  reading  aloud  had 
long  been  exhausted.  The  dreary  monoto- 
ny of  the  early  tea  was  over  at  last,  and  we 
were  once  more  assembled  in  the  shabby  lit- 
tle parlor,  propounding  the  momentous  in- 
quiry of  what  to  do  for  the  next  few  hours 
until  bed-time  should  solve  the  problem. 
The  small  room  was  ill  adapted  to  quiet 
tete-d-tStes,  and  the  alternative  of  the  damp 
piazza  had  no  attractions  for  even  the  most 
enthusiastic.  “ Twenty  Questions”  had  been 
languidly  suggested,  and  instantly  voted 
down  by  the  lovers  of  peace  and  harmony, 
and  things  generally  wore  an  air  of  intense 
depression. 

“Really,”  said  good-natured,  fat  Mrs. 
Gray,  clicking  her  inevitable  knitting-nee- 
dles, “ I must  say  that  for  a company  of 
clever  and  accomplished  young  people — as 
you  all,  I think,  profess  to  be — you  seem  to 
have  very  few  resources.  I came  in  here  to 
be  amused,  and  I think  I shall  be  able  to  get 
my  nap  without  going  up  stairs.” 

Mrs.  Gray  was  privileged,  and  her  remark 
only  provoked  a feeble  smile. 

“ If  we  but  had  a piano,”  sighed  Miss  Wis- 
ter,  who  prided  herself  on  her  fine  contralto, 
“we  might  have  some  pleasure;  but  one 
can't  sing  without  an  accompaniment.” 

“ As  far  as  I can  see  in  this  dusky  light,” 
continued  Mrs.  Gray,  “ the  only  persons  who 
appear  to  have  any  occupation  are  those 
two  in  the  corner,  and  that’s  a queer  one,  for 
‘ fifteen,  four,  and  a pair  are  six’  scorns  cer- 
tainly an  odd  way  to  count,  let  alone  the 
singular  allowance  of  ‘ two  for  his  heels,’  and 
the  fact  that  they’re  always  telling  each 
other  to  ‘go.’ 

“ It’s  very  evident,”  laughed  Mr.  Liston, 
looking  up  from  his  cards,  “ that  you’re  un- 
initiated in  the  mysteries  of  cribhage,  Mrs. 
Gray. — A sequence  of  tliree  for  me,  Miss 
Leniton.” 

“ I wish,”  drawled  Harry  Britton,  who  wae 
lounging  on  the  sofa,  and  flirting  in  a desul- 
tory way  with  pretty  Grace  Arcott,  “ that 
somebody  would  tell  us  a story;  it!s  too 
dark  to  read,  and  conversation  apparently 
lags.  Methinks,  as  they  say  in  novels,  'tis 
the  very  hour  for  a ghostly  tale  of  horror. 
Who  can  tell  one  f” 
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44  Game  !”  said  Miss  Leniton,  looking  tip 
with  a smile  at  Mr.  Liston,  and  closing  the 
cribbage  board.  “Perhaps  I can  gratify 
you,  Mr.  Britton,”  Bhe  added,  coming  for- 
ward and  seating  herself  in  our  midst. 

44  A ghost  story  from  Miss  Leniton,”  cried 
one  and  all,  delightedly,  every  trace  of  lan- 
guor disappearing  as  if  by  magic ; for  there 
was  a certain  mystery  sarrounding  Katha- 
rine Leniton  that  gave  her  a nameless  charm, 
and  yet  was  so  indefinable  that  it  could  be 
traced  only  to  her  abundant  snow-white 
hair,  which  seemed  most  unaccountable  and 
incongruous  when  you  saw  her  fresh  bright 
complexion  and  fine  dark  eyes.  In  short, 
Miss  Leniton  was  a problem  as  yet  un- 
solved. She  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  we 
should  have  said  young,  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  fact  about  her  hair.  But,  whatever 
her  age,  Bernard  Liston  Beemed  to  find  her 
very  agreeable,  and  devoted  so  much  time 
to  her  that  not  a few  of  the  girls  marveled 
greatly  where  lay  the  fascination  of  that 
“gray-haired  woman,”  for  Mr.  Liston  was  a 
clover  follow*,  wonderfully  good-looking,  and 
one  whoso  attentions  were  not  to  be  sneered 
at.  But  to  return.  We  all  drew  our  chairs 
close  together  around  Miss  Leniton  in  the 
fast-gatliering  darkness,  prepared  to  give 
our  most  profound  attention,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  in  a clear,  full  voice,  she  com- 
menced her  story. 

“To  begin  at  the  beginning,”  she  said, 
“ I must  take  you  back  a long  ten  years,  to 
the  time  when  I was  at  the  poetic  age  of 
eighteen — a frank  avowal  on  my  part,  which 
I have  the  less  hesitancy  in  making  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  you  have  always  shown 
my  gray  hairs.  I had  just  left  school,  and 
was  making  my  arrangements  for  the  Bum- 
mer vacation,  when  I received  a letter  from 
my  quondam  Bchool-mate  and  dearest  friend, 
Laura  Archer,  inviting  me  to  make  her  a 
visit.  Laura  was  two  years  older  than  I, 
and  had  spent  the  time  since  she  left  school 
traveling  in  Europe  with  her  father,  who 
idolized  her,  as  he  might  well  do,  for  besides 
being  an  only  child,  she  was  a very  charm- 
ing and  lovable  girl.  The  purport  of  the 
letter  I will  give,  and  in  as  nearly  as  I can 
remember  the  exact  words;  and  you  may 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  statements, 
for  every  thing  that  occurred  at  that  time 
is  so  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory  that 
it  stands  out  now  in  bold  relief,  when  events 
much  more  recent  are  utterly  forgotten. 

“After  various  school  allusions  and  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  being  back  again  in 
America,  the  letter  read  as  follows : 

44  4 And  now  I mnst  tell  you  our  summer  plans.  Fa- 
ther has  bought  a dear  old  house  in  the  country,  and 
we  Intend  filling  it  with  guests  and  baring  a splendid 
time ; and,  dear  Kate,  you  must  promise  to  make  ns  a 
tong  visit  and  help  entertain  our  friends.  A word, 
parenthetically,  about  the  house.  I sincerely  trust  you 
are  not  superstitious,  for  there  is  a tale  of  terror  con- 
nected with  our  new  abode  which  I will  now  relate, 


so  that  yon  may  never  accuse  me  of  deception.  The 
house  has  been  untenanted  for  several  years,  as  it  has 
obtained  a bad  name,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  old 
man  and  his  wife — eminently  worthy  people— were 
foully  murdered  for  their  money,  it  was  supposed,  by 
a traveler  whom  they  unsuspiciously  harbored  one 
stormy  night.  At  all  events,  the  aged  couple  were 
found  the  next  morning  with  their  throats  cut,  their 
money  stolen,  and  the  murderous  traveler  departed  for 
parts  unknown.  The  mystery  was  never  fully  cleared, 
but  the  house  gained  thereby  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  the  story  told  and  believed  by  the  villagers 
being  that  at  night* fall  the  spirits  of  the  murdered 
couple  are  seen  upon  the  premises.  Of  course  this  is 
all  an  idle  tale,  and  we  looked  on  it  accordingly;  but 
remember,  Kate,  if  you  fear  a “haunted  house, ” that 
you  have  been  duly  warned.’ 

“ As  yon  may  easily  imagine,  my  most  at- 
tentive listeners,”  con  tinned  Miss  Leniton, 
“ this  bnt  filled  my  adventnresome  spirit  of 
eighteen  with  greater  eagerness ; and  the 
thought  of  seeing  perhaps 4 a real  live  ghost,’ 
proved  an  additional  attraction.  I accept- 
ed Laura’s  invitation  very  gladly,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  reported  myself  at  the 
4 haunted  house.’ 

“ My  first  impression  was  that  the  situa- 
tion, though  romantic,  was  a very  lonely 
one,  being  at  quite  a long  drive  from  the 
nearest  village,  the  house  standing  alone 
on  a high  pieco  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
trees.  The  building  itself  w as  a tw'o-story 
one,  long  and  rambling,  with  a piazza  ex- 
tending around  the  lower  story,  and  with 
rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  hall. 

“ Laura  mot  me  with  great  cordiality, 
and  showed  mo  over  her  domain  with  much 
glee. 

44 4 It’s  bo  long  a time,’  she  said,  laughing, 
4 since  I’ve  had  a home  of  any  sort,  that  even 
this  old  shanty  seems  better  than 44  pleasures 
and  palaces”  to  me.’ 

44  The  house  was  plainly  bnt  very  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  could  accommodate 
quite  a large  number  of  guests.  The  visit- 
ors arrived  very  soon,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  acquaintances  mode  while  abroad, 
and  we  were  at  once  launched  on  w'liat  was 
to  me,  fresh  from  the  monastic  seclusion  of 
school  life,  a career  of  unparalleled  gayety. 
Riding,  driving,  boating  on  a neighboring 
lake,  picnicking  in  the  woods  near  by,  were 
our  daily  occupations,  and,  of  course,  not 
a few  quiet  and  open  flirtations  were  car- 
ried on. 

“ I might  tell  many  amusing  stories  about 
the  guests,  and  of  one  foreign  connt  in  par- 
ticular, bnt  it  would  take  too  long,  and,  be- 
sides, I can  never  think  of  them,  individually 
or  collectively,  without  a shudder  at  their 
cold  heartlessncss,  in  which  you  will,  I think, 
quite  agree  when  you  hear  the  sequel  of  my 
story.  Of  course,  when  gathered  on  the  pi- 
azza moonlight  evenings,  or’  seated  on  cool- 
er uights  by  the  cozy  wood  fire,  there  were 
many  stories  told  of  romance  and  of  terror, 
and  some  tales  of  fearful  adventures  were 
related  by  the  bolder  members  of  the  party. 
Naturally  at  these  times  the  legend  of  our 
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own  haunted  house  was  talked  over,  and 
the  guests  were  bouud  upon  their  honor  to 
tell  if  any  of  them  had  seen  the  ghostly 
visitants,  but  none  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge. 

44  4 I was  speaking,’  said  Mr.  Archer,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  1 to  an  old  farmer  a few 
days  since,  and  telling  him  how  free  we  had 
been  from  spiritual  intruders  since  we  had 
lived  here,  hoping  thereby  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  but  an  idle  talc ; but  the  old  fel- 
low shook  his  head  solemnly,  and  muttered, 
“The  i craiths  appear  only  when  there’s  trou- 
ble, or  sorrow,  or  death,  and  not  when  all 
goes  well.  Your  time  may  come  yet,  your 
honor."’ 

“ This  amused  us  all  greatly,  and  we  said 
we  would  try  to  be  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  so  keep  all  unpleasant  visitants  away. 

“How  easy  that  seemed  then,  and  how 
light-hearted  we  all  were,  no  shadow  of  the 
forth-coming  trouble  showing  itself  to  damp 
our  ardor!  We  spent  three  weeks  in  this 
delightful  manner — three  weeks  to  me  of 
unalloyed  pleasure — when  one  fatal  day 
Laura  complained  of  illness,  and  declared 
herself  unable  to  leave  her  room.  During 
that  night  she  grew  feverish  and  delirious, 
and  early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Archer  sent 
for  the  village  physician,  who,  when  he  saw 
his  patient,  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and 
requested  that  the  doctor  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  might  be  summoned  at  once. 
As  Boon  as  the  latter  came,  he  pronounced 
the  fearful  verdict  that  Laura  had  in  some 
unknown  way  contracted  a fever  of  the  most 
malignant  type,  and  from  which  recovery 
was  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Archer  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  these  terrible  tid- 
ings, and  I was  obliged  to  communicate 
them  to  the  expectant  guests  down  stairs. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  even  now  when  I 
look  back,  after  this  long  lapse  of  years, 
upon  that  scene.  Not  one  thought  did  any 
of  the  recipients  of  Mr.  Archer’s  unstinted 
hospitality  show  now  for  the  grief-stricken 
man  in  this  hour  of  dire  calamity.  Not  one 
word  of  genuine  sympathy  for  the  bright 
young  hostess  who  had  been  the  life  and 
joy  of  all  their  merry  pursuits,  and  was  now 
lying  prostrated  by  the  terrible  fever,  her 
delirious  cries  ringing  in  their  very  ears. 
No ; the  sole  idea  of  each  and  all  seemed  to 
be  to  go  away,  to  seek  at  once,  amidst  new 
pleasures,  forgetfulness  of  the  misery  left 
behind — any  thing  to  get  out  of  the  fever- 
tainted  house. 

“ 4 So  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  dear  Miss  Kath- 
arine, that  our  sweet  young  friend  should 
suffer  so  sadly,  and  we  would  not  think  of 
intruding  our  presence  at  a time  of  such 
trouble.  We  could  not  be  so  very  incon- 
siderate. If  you  would  kindly  have  our 
luggage  sent  to  the  station  in  lime  for  the 
next  train,  and  see  that  some  vehicle  is  pro- 
vided for  us.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about 


luncheon,  dear  Miss  Leniton,  and  do  write 
us  how  darling  Laura  gets  on.’ 

44  This  in  various  keys  from  all  the  women. 
The  men  were  a trifle  more  human ; but  all 
prepared  to  go ; even  the  count,  who  had 
been  Laura’s  very  shadow,  finding  suddenly 
that  important  business  required  his  imme- 
diate presence  elsewhere.  Before  leaving 
he  seized  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
lips  with  immense  emotion,  bade  me  with 
choked  utterance  tell  dear  ‘Afees  Laure’  how 
he  was  in  4 total  de-spair,’  and 4 should  nev-are 
be  happy  again.’  And  then  he  jumped  with 
great  alacrity  into  the  village  stage,  which 
I had  ordered  promptly  to  be  on  hand.  4 De- 
fend me  from  my  friends !’  I exclaimed,  as 
the  door  closed  upon  the  last  of  the  retreat- 
ing fair-weather  crowd,  and  then,  after  the 
usual  feminine  style,  I sat  down  and  had  a 
good  cry. 

44  But  I had  little  time  in  which  to  indulge 
my  wounded  feelings ; for,  as  a matter  of 
course,  this  sudden  stampede  had  its  due  ef- 
fect upon  the  servants  in  the  house,  and  to 
my  dismay  they  also  came  to  me  in  a body, 
panic-stricken,  and  asking  their  wages. 

44  4 Really,  miss,’  said  the  spokeswoman, 
4 we  can’t  stay,  for  them  fevers  is  very 
catchin’,  I’ve  heerd  say,  and,  miss,  we  can*t 
afford  to  get  sick  and  die,  havin’  to  earn  our 
own  livin’,  miss,  you  see.’ 

44  This  was  incontrovertible,  and  so  they 
all  went;  but  I will  give  them  credit  for 
showing  more  feeling  than  the  ‘other  batch,’ 
and  they  shed  very  genuine  tears  in  depart- 
ing, and  said  that  Miss  Laura  had  been  a 
good  mistress,  aud  they  ‘hoped  she  wouldn’t 
come  to  no  harm ; but  it  was  a bad  house  to 
get  well  in.’ 

44  After  some  difficulty  I found  in  the  vil- 
lage an  old  colored  woman,  who,  as  she  said, 
4 had  had  all  the  fevers  agoin’,  and  shouldn’t 
ha’  cared  if  she  hadn’t,’  and  so  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  to  help  nurse  our  poor 
Laura. 

44  She  and  Mr.  Archer  and  I were  with  the 
sick  girl  day  and  night,  and  the  two  doctors 
came  faithfully.  I look  back  to  those  days 
of  anguish  even  now  with  a feeling  of  pro- 
found sadness.  The  fever  ran  its  course, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  dear  Laura  died,  a lit- 
tle quieter,  and  recognizing  apparently  her 
poor  distracted  father,  who  held  her  in  his 
arms  until  she  breathed  her  last.  Ah ! how 
well  do  I recall  each  incident  of  that  day 
aud  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night! 
But  I must  not  anticipate.  Laura  died  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Archer  was  in  a state  of  such 
complete  prostration  that  it  was  impossible 
to  confer  with*  him  about  any  funeral  ar- 
rangements. I told  old  Dinah,  our  faithful 
nurse,  to  have  the  body  laid  out  down  stairs 
on  the  bed  in  one  of  the  guest-chambers  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  said  also  that  I 
would  sit  up  with  it  that  night.  I did  this 
because  I felt  assured  that  sleep  would  not 
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visit  me  except  by  patting  myself  under  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  narcotic,  and  that 
I feared  to  do,  for  I knew  that  when  it  once 
did  come  I should  be  unable  to  rally  my  scat- 
tered forces,  and  should  thereby  render  my- 
self useless.  Before  his  daughter’s  death 
Mr.  Archer  had  telegraphed  to  some  rela- 
tives, who  would,  I sincerely  trusted,  arrive 
the  following  day,  and  thus  free  me  from 
the  fearful  responsibility  I could  not  now 
help  feeling.  Meantime  I felt  that  I must 
keep  awake  at  all  hazards,  and  my  nervous 
system  was  so  completely  alive,  and  every 
sense  so  highly  wrought,  that  a morbid  de- 
sire to  watch  for  the  last  time  by  the  form 
of  my  dear  friend  took  such  strong  posses- 
sion of  me  that  I resolved  to  do  so,  and  told 
Dinah  accordingly.  The  good  old  soul  de- 
murred, but  finding  me  determined,  content- 
ed herself  with  putting  some  nicely  cooked 
food — her  own  invariable  solace — in  an  ac- 
cessible place,  and  then  retired  to  rest  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms.  Mr.  Archer  still 
remained  in  his  own  apartment  up  stairs  in 
a perfect  stupor  of  grief,  so  that  I was  quite 
alone  on  the  floor  below.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  August,  aud  the  air  had  been  of  a most 
heavy,  suffocating  nature ; so  that  when  to- 
ward evening  a violent  storm  set  in,  it  was 
really  a refreshing  change,  although  it  made 
the  utter  loneliness  of  our  situation  more 
appalling. 

“ As  I look  back  now,  I wonder  at  my  cour- 
age in  being  willing  to  spend  an  entire  night 
alone  with  the  dead ; but  I had  always  strong 
nerves,  and  was  by  nature  perfectly  fearless. 
The  body  was  laid  out,  as  I said  before,  in 
the  front-room  on  one  side  of  the  hall.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  bed  were  two  windows 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground  and  opening 
on  the  piazza  outside.  The  outer  blinds 
had  not  been  closed,  and  the  inner  shades 
were  drawn  up,  so  that  I could  see  the 
storm  raging  without.  A single  candle 
burned  on  the  centre -table,  shedding  a 
ghastly  light  on  all  surrounding  objects, 
and  especially  on  the  white-sheeted,  death- 
ly quiet  figure  on  the  bed.  I tried  to  sit 
still,  but  found  it  impossible  in  that  room, 
and  so  walked  across  the  hall  to  the  front- 
room  on  the  other  side,  and  after  lighting  a 
candle — the  only  one  I could  find — endeav- 
ored to  fix  my  mind  upon  a book.  But  it 
was  in  vain,  for  I was  in  a state  of  too  in- 
tense nervous  excitement  to  give  attention 
to  any  thing  requiring  mental  effort.  The 
old  clock  in  the  hall  ticked  ominously,  and 
struck  each  passing  hour  in  a loud,  mena- 
cing way.  The  wick  in  the  candle  beside 
me  flickered  and  fluttered  until  I saw  gloomy 
shadows  in  every  corner  of  the  room.  I could 
hear  the  loud  beating  of  my  own  heart,  but 
no  other  sound,  save  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  amidst  the  trees,  and  the  storm  pelt- 
ing with  merciless  fury  upon  the  roof  of 
the  piazza.  Occasionally,  as  a heavier  gust 


swept  by,  the  doors  and  windows  rattled 
ominously,  and  the  air  about  me  seemed  to 
grow  heavier  and  more  difficult  to  breathe 
in.  I imagined  that  I had  taken  the  fever, 
and  tried  to  feel  my  pulse ; but  its  beatings, 
though  rapid,  were  not  alarming,  and  I en- 
deavored to  reason  away  my  nameless  fears. 

I tried  to  distract  myself  from  the  present 
by  recalling  the  events  of  our  past  gayeties, 
but  could  recollect  nothing  vividly  except 
the  nights  when  we  told  those  tales  of  ter- 
ror, and  with  them  came  to  me  the  thought 
of  the  old  farmer’s  prediction  about  the 
ghosts  appearing  in  times  of  sorrow  and 
death.  Ah,  how  little  impression  it  made 
on  us  at  that  time ! but  now,  in  this  deso- 
late hour,  there  was  something  strangely 
and  terribly  weird  about  it  all. 

“ I started  violently  as  the  old  clock  tolled 
out,  in  solemn  gloom,  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a heavy  gust  of  wind 
came  against  the  house,  so  that  the  front- 
door rattled  loud  and  long.  My  impulse 
was  to  rush  up  stairs  and  rouse  Mr.  Archer 
or  old  Dinah,  but  the  next  moment  I was 
ashamed  of  such  groundless  terrors,  and 
tried  honestly  to  drive  them  away. 

“ I then  remembered  it  was  more  than  an 
hour  since  I had  looked  into  the  next  room, 
and,  with  more  courage  than  a few  moments 
since  I had  thought  to  possess,  I walked 
across  the  hall.  The  candle  on  the  table 
shed  its  wavering  light  around,  and  after 
glancing  toward  the  bed,  I was  about  turn- 
ing back,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  far- 
thest window,  and  there  I distinctly  suav 
a figure,  clothed  entirely  in  white,  standi ug 
motionless  outside,  with  eyes  fastened  upon 
the  bed.  WhileT  gazed,  horror-stricken  and 
yet  fascinated  and  unable  to  stir,  suddenly 
auother  figure,  taller,  and  clothed  also  in 
white,  appeared,  and  fixed  its  eyes  upon  the 
same  silent  object.  As  I looked,  I saw  plain- 
ly and  with  frightful  distinctness  that  the 
first  figure  was  that  of  an  old  woman  with 
white  hair  and  ghastly  pale  face,  aud  that 
her  clothing  was  all  white,  while  the  sec- 
ond apparition  was  that  of  an  old  man  with 
long,  snowy  beard,  pale  face,  and  attired,  like 
the  woman,  completely  in  white. 

“ While  I stood  thus  transfixed  with  ter- 
ror, and  doubting  the  very  evidence  of  my 
senses,  the  figures  turned,  and  fixing  their 
gaze  on  me,  simultaneously  made  the  most 
mysterious  gestures.  They  pointed  first  to- 
ward the  bed,  then  to  me — then  waved  their 
hands  to  the  right,  and  then  immediately 
disappeared  in  the  same  direction.  A mo- 
ment afterward  I heard  a violent  rattling 
at  the  front-door.  Then  I suddenly  seemed 
to  recover  the  use  of  my  deadened  faculties, 
aud  I rushed  frantically  out  and  lield  tho 
door  with  all  my  strongth,  although  I well 
knew  it  was  securely  locked  and  bolted. 

The  rattling  at  tho  door  ceased  in  a fe^jr 
moments,  and  I heard  it  repeated  again  at 
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the  window.  I ran  back,  now  fairly  roused, 
and  there,  indeed,  were  the  two  figures  vig- 
orously endeavoring  to  raise  the  sash.  The 
bolt,  I remembered,  was  insecure,  and  I 
jumped  on  the  window-seat,  and  with  al- 
most superhuman  effort  held  the  window 
down,  while  the  phantom  figures  tried,  with 
apparent  equal  energy,  to  raise  it.  They 
paused  a moment,  and  then  began  again 
their  frightful  gestures.  They  pointed  first 
toward  the  bed,  then  to  me,  then  waved 
their  hands  wildly  upward. 

44  I now  recovered  my  speech,  which  had 
been  thus  far  utterly  paralyzed,  and  in  my 
loudest,  clearest  tones  I cried  out,  4 If  you 
be  human,  for  God's  sake  speak  to  me ; if 
spirits,  I conjure  you,  as  you  hope  for  salva- 
tion, to  go  away  and  leave  the  dead  unmo- 
lested/ No  word  of  answer  came  to  my 
solemn  appeal,  only  more  violent  gestures 
than  before,  accompanied  by  terrible  gri- 
maces. Suddenly  both  figures  disappeared 
again  .in  the  darkness,  and,  I hoped,  were 
gone  forever ; but  to  my  horror  I saw  they 
were  now  at  tho  other  window,  which  they 
were  stealthily  trying  to  raise.  Again  I 
hurried  to  that,  and  with  my  utmost  vigor 
held  it  down.  Once  more  I appealed  most 
earnestly  to  the  relentless  spectres,  and  in 
louder  tones  than  before  entreated  them  to 
give  me  some  sign  to  show  their  object  in 
coming  thus  to  haunt  us  at  the  dead  of 
night.  But  there  was  no  reply,  only  a rep- 
etition of  the  same  senseless  gestures  and 
grimaces,  and  no  sound  save  the  sobbing  of 
the  now  dying  storm. 

44  Again  the  spectral  figures  disappeared, 
and  the  front-door  rattled  louder  than  ever, 
but  just  as  I turned  to  leave  the  room  a 
gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  candle,  and  I 
was  left  in  the  dark.  I ran  across  the  hall 
to  the  other  room,  seized  the  candle  burning 
there,  and  was  hastening  back,  when  that 
too  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a hor- 
ror of  darkness  seemed  to  fall  upon  me. 
With  one  bound  I leaped  up  the  staircase, 
flew  across  the  hall  to  Mr.  Archer's  room, 
flung  open  the  door,  and  cried,  wildly, 4 Come 
— oh ! come  quickly,  if  you  would  save  your 
child!’  I snatched  the  candle  that  burned 
beside  him,  and  having  fairly  roused  him 
from  his  heavy  stupor,  I rushed  down  stairs, 
he  following  me  with  equal  rapidity.  Into 
the  room  I sprang,  my  brain  on  lire,  every 
nerve  on  the  Btretch,  and  there  saw  my 
worst  fears  realized.  One  of  the  windows 
stood  wide  open,  the  figure  of  the  old  man 
was  already  in  the  room,  and  was  now  help- 
ing in  that  of  the  ghostly  old  woman. 

u t Wretches !’  I cried,  vehemently, 4 leave 
ns  in  peace,  and  know  that  you  will  take 
possession  of  that  dead  girl’s  body  only  by 
first  stepping  over  ours.’ 

44  I then  ran  violently  across  to  the  bed, 
and  placed  myself  beside  it,  looking  to  Mr. 
Archer  to  follow,  when,  imagine  my  terror 


and  amazement  at  seeing  the  figure  of  the 
old  woman  fling  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  burst  into  loud  sobs,  while  the  spectre 
of  the  white-bearded  old  man  seized  his 
hand  and  wrung  it  with  profound  emotion! 
As  I gazed  with  staring  eyes  at  this  singu- 
lar scene,  my  brain  reeled,  the  room  swam 
around,  the  figures  seemed  to  fade  away, 

and  I fell  heavily  to  the  floor ! 

• *««** 

44  When  I regained  consciousness — nearly 
two  days  afterward — I found  a kind  face 
bending  over  me,  while  a soft,  gentle  hand 
smoothed  my  brow,  although  no  word  was 
spoken.  Dinah  was  busied  about  the  room, 
and  when  she  saw  my  look  of  intelligence, 
gave  vent  to  a loud  burst  of  satisfaction. 

44  4 Dear  lamb,’  she  said, 4 we  thought  you’d 
never  know  us  no  more.  I’ll  call  the  mas- 
ter.’ 

44  When  she  left  the  room,  I looked  up  at 
the  kind  old  lady,  and  said,  faintly, 4 Where 
have  I seen  you  before  f and  why  are  you 
so  kind  to  me  f ’ 

44  For  answer  she  smiled  and  gently  stroked 
my  forehead  again.  In  a few  moments  Mr. 
Archer  came,  looking  old  and  care-worn,  but 
showing  by  hearty  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion his  pleasure  at  my  recovery.  The  fu- 
neral, he  told  me,  was  over,  and  as  soon  as 
I was  well  enough  we  should  leave  the  house 
forever.  After  a pause,  I glanced  inquiring- 
ly at  the  kind  old  lady,  who  was  placidly 
gazing  at  the  landscape  without,  and  Mr. 
Archer  said,  with  a slight  smile, 4 You  need 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  before  her;  she  is 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  my  aunt,  who  most 
kindly  started  at  once  with  her  husband  as 
soon  as  they  received  my  telegram  announ- 
cing Laura’s  illness,  and  were  deeply  shock- 
ed to  find  her  dead.’ 

44  4 And  they  came  that  night  f’  I breath- 
lessly asked. 

44  4 Yes,’  replied  Mr.  Archer,  gently,  4 and 
I do  not  wonder,  ray  poor  child,  that  you 
thought  them  uncanny  visitors.  They  can 
neither  of  them  hear  nor  speak,  and,  being 
Quakers,  always  dress  in  white  or  light  drab- 
color.  They  arrived  at  the  station  very  late 
that  night,  and  were  driven  over  through 
the  storm.  The  wagon  left  them  at  the 
gate,  and  as  it  rained  so  violently,  my  aunt 
put  her  white  skirt  over  her  head,  and  my 
uncle  tied»a  handkerchief  over  his  hat, 
which,  of  course,  added  to  their  ghostly  ap- 
pearance. They  first  knocked  loudly  at  the 
front-door,  but  as  no  attention  was  paid, 
seeing  a light  through  the  window,  they 
looked  in,  and  were  greatly  shocked  to  see 
the  white-covered  figure  on  the  bed.’  Here 
Mr.  Archer  shuddered.  ‘Then  they  espied 
you,  and  made  signs  for  you  to  open  the 
door.  As  you  did  not  comply  with  their 
request,  they  fried  to  let  themselves  in  at 
each  window  in  turn,  but  you  resisted  all 
their  efforts  with  what  was  to  them  most 
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incomprehensible  energy.  They  endeavor- 
ed by  signs  to  tell  you  that  they  Ji&d  come 
for  kind  purposes,  but  all  in  vain,  and  they 
were  finally  forced  to  conclude  that  you 
were  out  of  your  mind,  when,  fortunately, 
you  called  me  to  the  rescue.  Thus  much 
my  uncle  has  told  me  in  sign -language, 
which  I understand  quite  well.  And  now, 
ray  dear  child,  why  did  you  treat  these  es- 
timable people  with  such  inhospitality  f 
“ I then  gave  Mr.  Archer  my  version  of 
the  story.  I told  of  my  earnest  appeal  to 
the  figures  to  speak,  if  human,  and  of  my 
forced  conclusion  that  they  could  be  no 
other  than  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  old 
couple  said  to  haunt  the  house  in  time  of 
sorrow  and  death.  Of  the  fact  of  my  friend 
having  deaf-and-dumb  relatives  who  were 
Quakers  I had  never  been  made  aware,  con- 
sequently I thought  my  conduct  under  the 
circumstances  excusable.  Mr.  Archer  agreed 
with  me,  and  promised  to  explain  to  his  aunt 
and  uncle  the  motives  that  impelled  my  ex- 
traordinary conduct,  which  he  did  most 
faithfully,  and  the  old  couple  very  gener- 
ously forgave  me.  But  from  frequent  shakes 
of  the  head  and  pitying  glances  that  they 
bestowed  upon  me,  I feel  confident  they 
never  fully  believed  in  my  sanity.  They 
returned  shortly  afterward  to  their  suburb- 
an home,  and  I never  heard  any  thing  fur- 
ther about  them. 

“ There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  house 
was  sold  at  a great  sacrifice,  and,  I believe, 
was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  by  its  present 
owner.  Old  Dinah  received  a very  liberal 
reward  for  her  faithful  services,  and  went 
back  to  the  village,  where  she  doubtless 
still  tells  to  open-mouthed  listeners  about 
* the  ghosts  the  young  leddy  saw  that  awful 
stormy  night  in  the  haunted  house for  that 
I did  see  them  was  her  firm  and  unshaken 
conviction. 

“ ‘ My  young  leddy  wouldn’t  ha’  tumbled 
down  a-faintin’  all  in  a heap  if  she  hadn’t 
ha’  seen  real  sperrits,  Pm  sure,’  she  reiterated, 
and  I could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  her 
confidence  in  me. 

“ Mr.  Archer  soon  went  abroad  to  live,  to 
seek,  amidst  foreign  scenes,  distraction  for 
his  grief.  Apparently  he  found  it,  for  I 
heard  some  two  years  ago  that  he  had 
wooed  and  won  a blooming  widow  for  his 
bride.  There’s  nothing  further  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  from  that  memorable  night  my 
hair  assumed  its  present  sober  hue,  and  I 
have  never  since  believed  in  ghosts — on 
principle. 

“And  now  my  story’s  done,”  said  Miss 
Leniton,  rising.  “ It  has  been  a very  long 
one,  and  I thank  you  all  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. Remember,  Mr.  Britton,”  she  add- 
ed, laughing,  “ on  the  next  rainy  evening  I 
shall  look  for  you  to  do  your  share  in  the 
entertainment.  Do  you  know  it  is  really 
very  late  T and  so  I will  wish  you  all  good- 


night, and  pleasant  dreams,  undisturbed  by 
phantom  figures  in  any  shape.” 

Miss  Leniton  left  us,  amidst  loud  expres- 
sions of  thanks,  and  then  our  comments  fell 
freely  and  fast. 

“ So  it  wasn’t  a ghost  story  after  all ; I’m 
quite  disappointed,”  said  Miss  Wister. 

“ But  she  told  it  uncommonly  well,  and 
really  I became  quite  excited.  Hpw  plucky 
she  was !”  commented  Harry  Britton,  enthu- 
siastically. 

“ It  was  as  much  as  I could  do  to  keep 
back  a loud  scream  when  the  figures  first 
appeared,  I was  so  wrought  up.  It’s  a won- 
der she  didn’t  faint  then,”  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

“It  would  have  saved  her  considerable 
trouble  if  she  had,”  responded  Miss  Wister, 
rather  maliciously. 

“ I know  I sha’n’t  sleep  a wink  to-night,” 
said  pretty  Grace  Arcott,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone,  “ and  I’m  really  afraid  to  go  up  stairs 
alone.  I don’t  pretend  to  hare  strong 
nerves.”  * 

“Perhaps,”  chimed  in  the  clear  voice  of 
Bernard  Liston,  who  had  not  hitherto 
spoken, “you  will  not  all  of  you  entirely 
overlook  the  complete  absence  of  vanity 
shown  by  Miss  Leniton.  She  tells  her  story 
all  as  a matter  of  course,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  few  young  girls  would  dare,  as  she  did, 
to  brave  contagion,  and  spend  voluntarily 
such  a terribly  lonely  vigil,  and  then  speak 
of  it  as  if  it  were  merely  an  ordinary  every- 
day sort  of  thing  to  do.  Miss  Leniton  is  a 
trump , I think,  and  I admire  her  immensely.” 

Mr.  Liston  was  always  noted  for  his 
straightforw  ardness,  and  this  open  and  em- 
phatic statement  of  his  sentiments  was 
most  actively  and  indubitably  re-enforced 
during  the  next  few  days.  There  was  no 
“ faint  heart”  about  him , and  I think  that, 
from  present  appearances,  ere  the  summer 
is  over,  the  “ fair  lady”  may  be  won,  and 
Miss  Leniton  may  be  induced  to  become 
Mrs.  Liston,  braving  the  old  adage  about 
“changing  the  name,  and  not  the  letter.” 
And  may  we  all  be  invited  to  dance  at  the 
wedding ! 


THE  ART  OF  DINING. 

WE  are  by  no  means  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  weighty  claim  which 
the  above  subject  has  made  good  upon  an- 
tiquity and  civilization.  Even  in  these 
later  days  Owen  Meredith  has  sung  melodi- 
ously in  praise  of  a dinner,  while  from  out 
of  the  musty  past  of  old  English  proverbs 
there  issues  a voice  warning  us  that  the 
heart  of  man  lies  in  the  stomach ! Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  true  that  a kind  intent  is 
ofttimes  warped,  a generous  instinct  repress- 
ed, a merry  speech  transformed  into  a biting 
criticism,  by  that  awful  American  night- 
mare, dyspepsia.  It  is  a fact  as  well  known 
as  it  is  lamentable  that  the  “ great  American 
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nation”  does  not,  as  a rule,  dine  well.  To 
cleverly  combine  the  various  elements  of 
a repast  so  that  each  successive  one  shall 
play  upon  and  harmoniously  efface  the  last, 
is  an  art  with  which  we  are  only  just  be- 
coming acquainted. 

It  were  curious,  even  interesting,  for  a 
student  of  his  kind  to  note  the  effect  of 
climate  upon  the  characteristics  of  nations 
in  this  respect.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  where  prolonged  and  biting  win- 
ters necessitate  action  and  large  supplies 
of  animal  heat,  meals  are  frequent  and  of 
great  duration.  Five  hearty  repasts  per 
diem,  among  which  dinner  is  the  chief  one, 
are  the  common  allowance  in  those  Northern 
localities.  This  principal  meal  is  heralded 
by  a cold  collation  partaken  of  en  route  for 
the  dining-room.  In  a small  anteroom  the 
guests  pause  before  a small  table  spread 
with  articles  creative  of  appetite  and  thirst, 
such  as  red  herring,  sardines,  caviare,  cheeses, 
*harp  pickles,  and  arrack,  the  native  whisky. 
Thus  stimulated,  a much  larger  repast  is 
made  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
When  this  custom,  however,  is  introduced 
regardless  of  climatic  requirements,  it  is 
prone  to  conduce  to  sluggishness,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Germany.  Again,  the  glowing  moth- 
er earth  and  ardent  skie9  of  Italy  furnish 
her  children  with  their  best  preservatives 
against  their  combined  intensity  of  heat. 
Fruits  and  salads,  succulent,  refreshing, 
cooling,  form  the  national  breakfast  and  the 
chief  staple  of  other  meals,  being  freely  par- 
taken of  with  results  which  might  be  much 
less  favorable  under  a cooler  sky.  Nature, 
amidst  these  wondrous  adaptations,  is  not 
neglectful  of  the  needs  of  animals,  os  may 
be  briefly  instanced  by  a Norwegian  custom. 
Within  the  arctic  circle,  whore  the  winters 
are  a long  twilight,  and  the  high  lands  so 
barren  that  people  subsist  upon  bread  made 
from  the  tender  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  the 
cattle  are  fed  upon  dried  fish  caught  in 
those  storied  fiords,  whose  waters,  the  For- 
tunatus  purse  of  Norway,  stretch  far  inland 
by  dusky  forests  of  pine. 

We  w ould  not  be  understood  as  intending 
to  dilate  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Our  plea  is  this : all  things  may  be  well  or 
illy  done ; we  may  dine  badly,  just  as  we 
may  act  or  work  badly,  and  the  three  are 
closely  connected.  Thus,  without  treading 
upon  the  debatable  land  of  epicureanism, 
or  falling  into  that  Slough  of  Despond 
ycleped  gluttony,  we  desire  to  set  down  in 
order  a few  well-established  rules  for  the 
inspection  of  American  housekeepers.  We 
only  delay  in  order  to  add  that  the  appetite 
may  be  taugbt  to  crave  improper  food,  just 
a a it  is  susceptible  of  being  trained  to  do 
its  proper  share  toward  sustaining  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  man,  and  even  affording 
him  gratification.  The  purveyors  of  our 
rising  generation  should  bear  this  well  in 


mind.  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  but  it  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  whose  proposed 
limitations  are  the  general  rules  of  dinner- 
giving. 

These  roles  take  as  a basis  what  is  really 
the  cosmopolitan  dinner,  known  as  the  diner 
A la  Russe,  in  which  the  courses  are  handed 
in.  rotation  to  each  guest  without  having 
been  placed  upon  the  table.  The  quick- 
witted Russians  are  the  greatest  appreci- 
ators  of  the  sway  which  imagination  has 
over  appetite,  both  becoming  speedily  cloyed 
by  the  sight  of  dishes  heaped  with  food  cov- 
ering the  table.  A tastefully  adorned  board 
pleases  the  eye,  and  such  decorations  may 
be  carried  to  a great  extent.  Fruit  and 
flowers  are  always  obtainable;  flue  linen, 
glass,  and  china  are  almost  necessities.  Iu 
European  families,  whose  china  is  an  heir- 
loom, graceful  figures  are  placed  along  the 
table,  sometimes  useful  (as  when  bolding 
baskets  with  salt,  or  violets  if  you  will), 
sometimes  merely  ornamental.  Even  huge 
vases  worth  their  weight  in  silver  are  so 
placed,  or  flowers  growing  in  Sevres  pots,  or 
strawberry  plants  each  with  three  or  four 
berries,  one  plant  before  each  guest,  as  fash- 
ion dictated  for  two  winters  at  a certain 
European  court.  The  chandelier  may  be 
hung  with  flowers,  but  wax-candles  in  china 
or  silver  candelabra  give  a richer  look  to 
the  table,  and  a softer  light  as  well.  A 
round  table  is  also  more  graceful,  aud  tends 
to  make  the  conversation  more  general,  and 
hence  more  lively.  To  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  hostess  the  guests  are  most 
frequently  indebted  for  such  graceful  sug- 
gestions of  art  as  are  but  too  rarely  seen  in 
this  country  upon  similar  occasions.  This 
is  chiefly  to  be  deplored,  because  such  ar- 
tistic treasures  challenge  attention,  aud  lead 
the  conversation  to  a higher  and  more  in- 
teresting ground  than  the  ordinary  chit- 
chat of  the  day. 

The  laws  governing  the  repast  itself  are 
unalterable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. In  countries  where  oysters  abound 
they  may  be  served  before  the  soup,  upon 
the  half  shell,  with  a slice  of  lemon  cut 
lengthwise,  to  the  number  of  four  (small) 
upon  each  plate.  These,  and  small  crabs  in 
summer,  are  alone  admissible  before  the  ar- 
rival of  soup,  and  form  the  only  course 
placed  upon  the  table,  being  there  when 
dinner  is  announced. 

Soup . — In  view  of  the  many  heavy  courses 
to  follow,  the  most  elegant  soup  is  a clear 
bouillon}  although  richer  ones  are  seen.  The 
better  rule  appears  to  be  that  the  repast,  be- 
ginning with  an.  appetizer,  should  increase 
in  richness  to  a certain  point,  and  thence 
decline.  Such  a soup  as  mock -turtle,  for 
instance,  appears  too  rich  between  oysters 
and  fish : the  appetite  should  be  gradually 
tempted. 
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Fish  follows  next,  and  with  it  the  invari- 
able boiled  potato,  mealy  and  white,  “au 
naturel.”  With  salmon,  boiled  rice  is  fre- 
quently used,  served  as  a garnishing.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  fish  chosen 
is  in  season. 

Entrees  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  are 
de  rigueur  after  fish.  In  serving,  the  courses 
should  be  handed  from  alternate  ends  of  the 
table  each  time.  A dinner  may  be  made 
long  or  short  by  adding  or  retrenching  en- 
tries and  rele v4s,  as  the  lighter  dishes  are 
called.  The  soup  and  fish  should  never  be 
omitted.  A roast  with  vegetables  follows 
the  first  entrSe,  and  after  a second  the  game 
course  is  in  order.  In  this  connection  it  is 
a mooted  point  whether  to  servo  currant  jel- 
ly, which  harmonizes  with  the  game  flavor, 
or  dressed  salad,  which  accentuates,  just  as 
many  hesitate  between  contrast  and  har- 
mony in  dress.  Either  is  in  good  taste ; both 
may  be  offered ; only  one  should  be  accepted. 
The  vegetables  with  game  should  bo  very 
delicate  ones,  so  as  not  to  predominate  what 
is  considered  the  finest  course.  Boiled  cel- 
ery with  cream  sauce,  rice  croquettes,  and 
mushrooms  are  all  suitable,  the  first  being 
a favorite  dish  in  France.  The  substantial 
part  of  the  dinner  may  end  here  with  one 
more  enirie,  which  at  the  best  tables  is  fre- 
quently some  vegetable  of  decided  flavor. 
Among  those  most  used  in  this  w ay  are  cau- 
liflower, artichoke,  green  pease,  macaroni  au 
gratin  (bakod  with  cheese).  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  well  to  state  that  olives  may  be 
passed  about  between  the  courses,  their  pe- 
culiar flavor  renewing  the  delicacy  of  the 
palate,  and  throwing  all  others  into  strong 
relief. 

In  the  cosmopolitan  dinner,  cheese  is  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  dinner  and 
dessert,  being  served  after  the  table  has 
been  brushed  in  preparation  for  the  latter. 
Black  German  bread  is  suitable  with  strong 
cheeses,  white  with  more  delicate  ones,  but 
gentlemen  prefer  hard  crackers.  One  of 
these  should  also  be  placed  at  each  plate, 
with  the  orthodox  roll,  when  the  table  is  set. 

Dessert  usually  opens  with  some  hot  dish, 
called  in  France  plat  doux}  or,  if  pastry,  plat 
solant . Ices,  jellies,  meringues,  etc.,  etc.,  fol- 
low, fruit  and  nuts  being  last.  When  the 
ladies  retire  at  this  juncture,  the  gentlemen 
being  left  to  their  wines,  coffee  is  served  to 
the  former  in  the  parlor,  and  to  the  latter 
with  brandy  and  liqueurs  at  the  table.  This 
coffee  should  be  without  cream.  8uch  is 
the  English  innovation  (approved  in  Amer- 
ica) upon  the  cosmopolitan  dinner.  In  oth- 
er countries  all  the  guests  leave  the  table 
together,  coffee,  etc.,  being  served  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  which  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  smoke  retire  to  the  library  or  con- 
servatory. This  is  deemed  much  better 
taste,  and  is  so,  according  to  the  French  and 
the  Swedes,  most  polite  of  nations.  Occa- 


sionally we  see  the  coffee  served  at  the  ta- 
ble, but  this  should  be  confined  to  informal 
occasions. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  subject  of  wines, 
certain  of  ^vhich  are  assigned  to  each  guest 
with  precision.  Thus : 

With  oysters,  Sautemc. 

“ soup,  Madeira  or  sherry. 

44  fish,  Hock. 

44  entree.  Claret 

It  is  customary,  among  those  whose  means 
are  equal  to  their  taste,  to  have  two  clarets 
— a good  one  for  the  first  entrfo,  and  a 
smaller  supply  of  very  fine  (say,  Lafitte  or 
Clos  Yougeot)  to  serve  with  game.  Pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  upon  this  basis : 

Roast,  Champagne. 

Relev6,  44 

Game,  (best)  Claret 

Hereafter  the  guests  are  offered  their  choice 
between  the  Burgundies  and  Champagne, 
until  the  coffee  introduces  liqueurs.  With 
but  one  claret,  it  may  be  continued  until  th# 
game  course,  when  Champague  is  served; 
or,  as  in  England,  a fine  port  may  be  x>asscil 
with  the  roost,  and  continued  until  game 
and  Champagne  come  on.  Claret  is  the 
best  wine  in  a small  dinner  where  only  one 
wine  is  to  be  offered,  and  a more  liberal  in- 
troduction of  the  excellent  brands  of  Bur- 
gundy near  the  end  of  a dinner  would  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs.  To- 
kay is  a standard  dessert  wine  in  Europe ; 
it  is  of  Hungarian  growth,  and  rarely  met 
with  in  this  country.  Champagne  should 
be  cooled  by  being  laid  upon  ice,  but  never 
by  putting  ice  in  the  glasses,  as  no  one  de- 
sires to  mix  it  with  melted  snow-water.  A 
refined  custom  is  that  of  offering  Seltzer 
water  with  Champagne  (napkins  around 
both  bottles),  for  at  that  stage  of  the  din- 
ner an  increasing  thirst  is  apt  to  require 
something  cold  and  yet  not  strong.  It  is 
also  preferable  to  see  ladies  weaken  their 
Champagne.  When  frapp4y  this  wine  has 
been  kept  upon  ice  and  salt  until  half 
frozen.  Claret  should  be  slightly  warmed 
to  remove  all  crudeness,  either  by  being 
plunged  into  warm  water  or  laid  in  a warm 
place,  and  should  be  about  the  temperature 
of  a grape  in  the  sun.  We  knew  a gentle- 
man, who  had  gained  for  himself  the  sobri- 
quet of  Lncullus,  who  was  so  particular  upon 
this  question  of  temperature  os  to  carry  a 
thermometer  to  test  his  wines.  Such  over- 
eagerness is  only  excusable  when  a host  is 
solicitous  about  his  guests.  Sauterae  should 
be  cooled ; all  other  wdnes  are  left  to  them- 
selves. Vichy  water,  offered  either  after  the 
game  course  or  when  the  ladies  have  left  the 
room,  affords  relief  to  those  w ho  may  be  an- 
noyed by  a light  indigestion.  At  some  ta- 
bles (usually  foreign)  frozen  punch  is  hand- 
ed before  the  game  course.  This  decided 
diversion  renews  the  appetite,  just  as  some 
color  which  has  palled  upon  the  eye  recov- 
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<*rs  all  its  brightness  when  one  has  turned 
for  an  instant  to  another. 

The  above  rules  are  all  that  can  well  be 
given  in  the  space  of  an  article  such  as  this. 
With  regard  to  sauces,  combinations,  etc., 
where  a cook  has  not  a discriminSing  taste, 
the  English  edition  of  Mrs.  Beeton  and  the 
French  Cuisinier  des  Cuisinier 8 are  the  best 
guides  to  a housekeeper. 

We  subjoin  two  menus , which  may  inter- 
est and  serve  as  examples.  The  first  is  a 
breakfast  given  by  a queen  dowager  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Ornaments 
of  rare  beauty  in  S&vres  and  majolica  adorn- 
ed the  table,  and  the  musicians  were  con- 
cealed behind  orange-trees  in  flower. 

Windsor  soup.  Madeira. 

R"h  W’th  } Marcobrunoer. 

Roast  beef.  1 

Belgian  cabbages.  V Port 

Artichokes.  i 

. “Ssssr- 

Pheasants  garnished  with  sweet-)  T 
breads.  / 

French  pease.  'j 

Harleqnin  ices.  > Tokay. 

Cakes.  J 

Cafe  noir.  Liqueurs. 

The  second  menu,  of  a private  American 
dinner,  is  selected  from  a mass  of  such  for 
its  dainty  excellence,  to  point  onr  moral  and 
adorn  onr  tale.  It  is  dated  April,  1371. 


Frozen  oysters.  Chevalier  Montracbet. 

Soup  ft  la  reine.  Chftteau  Yquem,  1864. 

Salmon  with  lobster  sauce.  “ “ 

Sillery,  dry,  1867. 
8parkllng  Sharzberg,  1867. 

Enellsh  snipe,  larded.  > cbambertln,  18M. 

Saratoga  potatoes.  ) 

'Kfjzr  }«—»» 

Roquefort  cheese.  Port,  1825. 

Frozen  coffee. 

Cakes,  fruit,  cigars,  and  Chartreuse,  1864. 

Black  coffee. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  this  is  an 
original  menu , and  contrary  to  usual  cus- 
toms. Only  those  who  possess  old  wines 
and  are  accurate  judges  of  their  respective 
flavors  can  combine  them  in  unusual  order 
with  the  courses,  as  above. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  house- 
keepers that  in  connection  with  the  art  of 
dining  is  another  art  upon  which  this  first, 
as  well  as  many  others,  is  dependent  for  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  art  of  self-forgetfulness. 
She  who  in  planning  her  dinner  has  before 
her  mental  vision  a high  moral  standard,  a 
perception  of  the  beaut  iful,  a desire  to  please 
and  interest  her  guests,  she  who  will  put  on 
smiles  which  are  truly  cordial  and  wishes 
which  are  sincere  to  receive  them  as  she 
puts  on  her  laces  and  flowers,  will’indeed 
be  the  most  desired  hostess  and  the  most 
perfectly  accomplished  lady. 


Tenderloin  with  mush* l 
rooms.  Greeu  pease.  > 
Tomatoes.  Potatoes.  ) 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

& Narrative  Jfece. 

(LIEUTENANT  SELFRIDGE’S  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  CENTRAL 

AMERICA,  1869.) 

L 

Leaving  out  ships  in  the  bay, 

We  advanced  (clearing  onr  pathway  day  by  day) 

Far  through  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Central  America. 

IL 

In  time  (’twas  toward  night-fall), 

After  a long  day’s  journey, 

A day  of  toil  and  danger,  of  hope  and  forlorn  hopes, 

We  reached  a savannah, 

And  in  tho  distance  saw  signs  of  life  and  of  man. 

m. 

Onr  coming  stirred  a group  of  Indians, 

The  ancient  red  native,  wild  and  naked, 

Who  never  yet  had  seen  the  white  man’s  face, 

Who  knew  not  of  his  ways  or  power : 

The  white  man,  whose  mysterious  apparition 
Raised  wonder,  if  not  fear. 

IV. 

The  group  advanced  to  meet  us : 

With  it  ono  who  looked  tho  chief,  proud  though  a savage. 
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V. 

As  we  drew  near,  lie  led  Lis  side,  I mine, 

Each  gazing  forward  with  keen  inquest, 

To  see  if  the  intent  were  hostile, 

To  discern  the  nature,  each  of  each,  the  s^rit  and  the  purpose. 

VL 

He  bore  his  war  weapons — spear,  and  bow  and  arrows; 

From  his  head  rose  feathers; 

Battle-scarred  were  his  face  and  breast  (seen  through  our  glass). 
We  to  him  were  strange,  bearded  and  white. 

VIL 

Now,  when  within  duo  range  of  visible  signal, 

He  halted,  doubtful,  wary, 

Looked  toward  us,  and  then,  with  questioning  mien, 

He  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

vm. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross: 

Raising  aloft  his  warlike  spear  and  bow, 

And  crossing  his  bow  upon  his  spear. 

IX. 

Discerning  quickly  his  inquiry, 

The  like  sign  for  reply  I gave — 

Crossing  two  bamboo  canes  at  hand. 

X. 

Now,  hastening  forward,  he  loftily  saluted  us, 

Accepting  this  high  sign 
As  proof  of  friendship,  brotherhood,  humanity. 

XL 

He  led  us  to  his  tents, 

Where  wo  were  feasted  on  strange  game  and  fruits; 

And  after  being  guarded  through  the  night, 

On  the  morrow  were  sped  upon  our  way. 

XII. 

This  savage^  chief  had  never  known  of  Christ, 

The  Child  of  Bethlehem,  the  Man  of  Calvary, 

The  Son  of  God  who  sits  at  God’s  right  hand; 

He  knew  not  of  redemption  through  the  Cross, 

Of  everlasting  life  through  Christ’s  heart’s  blood : 

He  worshiped  unknown  gods  in  Cloud  or  Sun. 

X1IL 

But  some  way, 

From  some  other  age,  some  dim  tradition, 

He  had  learned  the  Cross 
Was  sign  of  amity,  of  peace. 

Thus,  by  this  sign,  our  lives  were  saved. 

XIV. 

And  as  the  Cross  revealed  new  mystic  powers, 

Displayed  its  life  to  savage  as  to  saint, 

To  Heaven  I raised  acclaim: 


XV. 

O wondrous  Cross  of  Calvary! 

O symbol  high  and  great! 

Eternal  Cross!  of  universal  love  the  sigu! 

Man’s  hope  in  life,  Life’s  hope  beyond  the  skies!  John  Swinton. 
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AS  the  holiday  season  returns,  the  old  look 
back  as  curiously  as  the  young  look  for- 
ward, and  how  many  of  our  more  ancient  read- 
ers will  recall,  as  they  turn  over  the  magnificent 
gift  books  of  this  year,  the  modest  little  “Annu- 
als'* and  “Tokens”  and  “ Souvenirs"  of  the  days 
when  they  went  gypsying ! There  is  something 
very  delicate  and  innocent  in  the  name  “Annu- 
als,” which  w'as  given  to  those  little  books,  for  it 
suggests  an  evanescence  which  they  illustrated, 
the  life  of  a day  or  of  a season.  How  brief  their 
bloom  was ! How  feebly  dainty  they  were ! 
And  yet  some  of  the  perennial  flowers  of  our  lit- 
eratnre  first  opened  in  that  fleeting  guise.  There 
lately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Easy  Chair  one 
of  these  firstlings  of  holiday  literary  gifts.  How 
many  of  them  are  lying  at  this  moment  in  secret 
drawers,  sacred  relics  of  youth  and  love  and  hope 
and  all  the  gay  promise  of  spring!  To  how 
many  venerable  grandmothers  do  they  not  recall 

“The  songs  of  maids  beneath  the  moon, 

With  fairy  laughter  blent,” 

when  they  were  the  youngest  and  merriest  of 
all ! 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  copy  of  The  At- 
lantic Souvenir  for  1826  can  be  more  carefully 
preserved  or  have  retained  more  of  its  original 
freshness  than  that  which  serves  as  the  text  of 
this  little  discourse,  and  which  was  given  by  a 
young  husband  to  his  young  wife  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  contained  in  a pale  straw-colored  case,  upon 
which  is  pasted  a copy  of  the  engraved  outer 
title-page,  and  upon  this,  in  a firm,  handsome 
hand,  is  written  the  affectionate  inscription  to 
the  wife.  The  precious  little  book  is  drawn 
from  the  case  by  a loop  of  green  silk,  and  when 
it  appears  it  is  a dainty- looking  volume,  and 
upon  the  side  of  the  cover,  which  is  of  a delicate 
green  color,  is  the  engraved  title,  with  floating 
lines,  “ Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1826.  Philadelphia: 
published  by  H.  C.  Carey  and  I.  Lea,"  and  a de- 
sign of  four  of  the  Muses  addressing  a sitting 
Minerva ; while  the  other  outer  side  of  the  cover 
shows  an  imperial  Juno.  It  is  evidently  a book 
intended  to  be,  os  a certain  author  said  of  his  lit- 
tle story,  “pleasing  to  God  and  entertaining  to 
the  ladies.”  But  the  pretty  and  elegant  green 
cover  opens  unfortunately  upon  a paper  which  is 
poor  and  thin,  and  a print  which  is  too  suggest- 
ive of  the  newspaper.  The  binding,  too,  is  de- 
fective, but  we  hasten  to  the  preface. 

“The  publishers  of  the  present  volume,”  it 
lays,  “present  to  the  public  a work  which,  al- 
though on  a plan  by  no  means  novel  in  other 
countries,  has  never  yet  been  introduced  among 
us.  Nothing  would  seem  more  naturally  to  sug- 
gest itself  as  one  of  those  marks  of  remembrance 
and  affection  which  old  custom  has  associated 
with  the  gayety  of  Christmas  than  a little  volume 
of  lighter  literature,  adorned  w ith  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  art.”  The  preface  proceeds  to  inform 
us  that  such  a volume  has  been  long  known  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  the  shops  of 
Germany  and  France  abound  with  them  every 
winter.  * In  London  “ the  same  design  has  been 
adopted"  with  no  less  approbation.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  it  will  be  approved  in  America ; and 
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| “ while  it  would  be  unbecoming”  (such  was  the 
simplicity  of  the  trade  half  a century  ago !)  “ for 
the  publishers  to  remark  upon  the  contributions 
Which  they  have  received,  yet  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  mention  that  every  article  is  the  produc- 
tion of  our  own  citizens,  several  of  them  already 
highly  distinguished  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
by  their  writings,  and  embracing  among  others 
the  names  of  Paulding,  Bryant,  Barker,  Sedg- 
wick, and  Wain.”  Nor  does  the  preface  omit 
a good  word  for  the  “ embellishments,”  saying, 
with  modest  complacency,  “ It  is  believed  tb#t 
some  of  the  designs  will  not  injure  the  reputa- 
tion which  an  American  painter  has  attained  in 
the  academies  of  Europe.”  This  is  an  allusion 
to  Leslie,  from  whose  works  the  Souvenir  con- 
tains two  or  three  most  lamentable  engravings. 

The  little  book  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pages,  and  twenty- four  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  first  of  them  is  a tale  with 
a title  of  romantic  promise,  “The  Eve  of  St. 
John ; or,  the  Oracle  of  the  Secret  Water.”  It 
is  a story  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  became  the 
interest  of  the  time.  Then  comes  “The  Dream. 
Inscribed  to  Miss  * * The  name  of  what 
famous  belle  and  fairest  fair  is  lost  forever  in  that 
triple  asterisk ! Yet  what  reader,  and  especially 
W’hnt  editor,  does  not  recognize  the  strain  that 
follows  ? What  a vast  and  ever-swelling  stream 
of  this  molasses  and  water  has  been  flowing,  is 
flowing,  and,  unless  pens  give  out,  will  continue 
to  flow  1 What  comfort  it  gives  to  the  w'orld  of 
Tapper ! 

“Still  was  the  night,  and  not  a sound 
Save  murmurs  from  the  pattering  rain 
Broke  the  sweet  calm  that  breathed  around, 

And  hush'd  the  humming  haunts  of  meu. 
Twaa  midnight— sacred  to  the  soul, 

To  soothing  thought**,  to  dreams  of  love— 
When  endless  visions  brightly  roll, 

And  fancy  decks  the  joys  she  wove.” 

The  dream  is  of  n Queen  of  Beauty  whom  vari- 
ous lovers  woo.  The  first  sings : 

“Know,  sweet  maiden,  that  for  thee 
India  pours  its  ceaseless  treasure; 

Riches  have  no  bounds  for  me: 

Take  the  gift,  and  live  iu  pleasure.” 

The  second  sings : 

“Bless’d  with  the  noble  blood  of  gallant  sires. 
And  stamp'd  with  honor  by  patrician  birth, 
He.  of  long  line  of  ancestry,  aspires 
To  woo  thy  virtues  to  his  noble  hearth.” 

The  third  sings : 

“ Then  say  not  the  offering  of  soul  can  not  move  thee, 
That  nature  shall  bend  to  the  triumph  of  art ; 

Sincerity  soars  on  its  pinions  to  love  thee, 

And  hallows  the  riches  that  flow  from  the  heart” 

It  would  be  mere  cruelty  not  to  reveal  the  de- 
cision of  this  dream-seen  Portia.  As  this  last 
lover’s  song  ended,  no  sound  was  heard  in  the 
crowd, 

“ But  every  ear,  enraptured,  caught 
The  eloquence  of  honest  thought” 

A warmer  smile  than  the  dimples  of  the  maid 
had  ever  known,  a sweeter  glance,  a rosier  bloom, 
and  much  else,  spoke  to  number  three  more  rapt- 
ures than 

“ever  did  fond  lover  sin 
From  dearest  woman's  coral  lip.” 
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Then  a lily  hand  was  outstretched,  which  ho 
sprang  to  grasp,  and  so, 

44  With  downcast  eye  and  throbbing  breast, 

She  bade  the  rich  in  love  be  blest. n 

There  are  many  tales  in  prose,  two  of  which 
are  American — “ A Revolutionary  Story,”  and  a 
4 4 Tale  of  Mystery.  ” This  last  is  designed  to  open 
with  brisk  humor,  and  begins,  so  to  speak,  with 
n meaning  wink.  “One  line  day  in  the  merry 
month  of  June — the  May  of  our  lagging  North- 
ern climate — the  gallant  steamboat  Chancellor 
Kent  was  gayly  wafting  a cargo  of  live  stock  up 

the  stream  of  the  majestic  Hudson The  boat 

was  full  of  people,  who,  except  that  they  belong- 
ed all  to  the  sovereign  genus,  man,  consisted  of 
jfttaost  as  great  a variety  in  physiognomy  and 
appearance  as  the  freight  of  Noah’s  ark.  &ome 
of  these  were  deeply  engaged  in  poring  over, 
amidst  the  gathering  shades  of  twilight,  those 
deep  newspaper  speculations  which  would  doubt- 
less make  people  much  wiser  than  they  are  if 
they  did  not  all  differ  from  each  other,  and  not 
u n frequently  from  themselves ; some  were  as 
deeply  engaged  in  discussing  the  Presidential 
question,  for  that  awful  crisis  had  not  then  hap- 
pily passed;  some  smoking  at  the  bows,  some 
tippling  a little,  and  some  buried  iu  the  senti- 
mental luxuries  and  high-seasoned  antics  of  Don 
Juan . These  last  were  principally  romantic 
young  ladies,  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  which  they  always  study  in  nov- 
els. There  >vas  likewise  a store  of  fashionable 
young  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
class  under  any  head  but  that  of  the  people  who 
were  doing  nothing.  They  yawned  frequently, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  matter?’ 
The  “mystery”  is  that  of  a young  man  at  Sara- 
toga, who  seems  to  a sentimental  young  woman 
to  be  so  unhappy  and  romantic  that  he  must  cer- 
tainly be  Lord  Byron,  and  after  much  moonlight 
and  fluting  upon  the  lake,  he  turns  out  to  be 
Mr.  Jacob  Stump,  of  Dog’s  Misery.  The  author 
had  evidently  read  Irving’s  Stout  Gentleman , 

and  had  heard,  perhaps,  of  Lamb’s  Mr.  II , 

and  remembered  them.  The  humor  throughout 
is  as  sprightly  as  that  of  the  opening. 

“A  Revolutionary  Story”  is  of  this  kind: 
“ 4 Kind  Heaven,’  he  exclaimed,  4 has  interposed 
to  save  us  from  impending  death  and  he  press- 
ed the  senseless  girl  to  his  breast,  while  be  ad- 
dressed a thanksgiving  to  the  Distributor  of  all 
good.”  Here,  also,  is  an  unusual  study  of  old 
Continental  times  and  manners,  with  a nice  de- 
rangement of  epitaphs  and  a choiceness  of  lan- 
guage that  would  have  charmed  Mrs.  Malaprop : 
“.Some  fleeting  months  took  their  winged  course 
to  the  goal  of  time,  when  Charles,  on  his  return 
from  a visit  to  his  old  friend,  was  suddenly  call- 
ed into  the  library  of  his  father.  ‘Faithless, 
unworthy  boy,*  he  exclaimed,  4 ha9  not  thy  fa- 
ther’s cup  been  bitter  enough  but  that  thou  must 
add  more  nauseous  drugs  to  it?  Hast  thou  ever 
entertained  a hope  that  Sophia  Lnmethe  shall 
he  tliy  bride?  If  so,  that  hope  must  instantly 
he  resigned.  While  thy  father  lives  it  can  never 
be.  Renounce  such  an  idea  from  this  moment, 
or  leave  my  presence  forever.”  Sophia  at  last 
dies  in  Funchal.  Charles,  far  from  renouncing 
the  idea,  pursues  her  thither.  He  finds  but  her 
grave.  He  throws  himself  npon  the  ground, 
“overcome  by  his  feelings,”  and  was  found  44  next 


morning  by  the  young  females  who  daily  visited 
the  spot.”  But  intense  grief 44  had  made  an  im- 
pression never  to  be  eradicated.  His  noble  mind 
was  prostrated,  and  he  became  a wanderer  of 
the  valley,  with  a heart  as  simple  and  innocent 
as  a babe's.  Colonel  Lamethe,  in  passing  from 
one  island  to  another  in  a small  boat,  was  wreck- 
ed, and  every  soul  perished.” 

Such  were  the  literary  delights  of  our  parents 
at  the  holiday  season.  And  the  “embellish- 
ments” are  equally  stimulating.  There  is  a view 
of  Paris  from  P&re  la  Chaise  which  is  as  faith- 
ful to  nature  as  the  exclamations  of  Charles’s 
father,  and  a picture  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci 
which  would  have  satisfied  Cecilia  in  the  44  Tale 
of  Mystery.”  There  is  Rebecca  in  the  prison  at 
Tcmplestowe,  of  which  the  accompanying  text 
says,  “This  beautiful  illustration  of  one  of  the 
finest  incidents  of  modern  romance  is  now  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  public."  No  won- 
der that  the  Templar  immured  her  in  pure  re- 
venge for  having  thought  her  lovely.  Aud  there 
is  also  44  Bertha.”  This  is  the  heroine  of  the 
44  Waldstettcn : a Swiss  Tale,”  and  these  are  the 
words  which  the  artist  has  chosen  to  “embellish:” 
“ Many  a time,  when  the  air  was  more  than  usu- 
ally mild,  might  she  he  seen  pensively  seated  nt 
the  open  lattice,  ns  the  moon,  with  lovely  and 
innjestic  step,  stole  along  the  heavens,  and  tipped 
with  ethereal  silver  the  summits  of  the  groves, 
and  poured  her  soft  flood  of  light  on  hill  and 
dale  around.”  The  Souvenir  was  plainly  meant, 
as  we  said,  not  only  to  be  pleasing  to  the  high- 
er powers,  but  entertaining  to  the  ladies.  And 
were  they  entertained,  the  young  lovers  and  par- 
ents of  fifty  years  ago?  and  did  they  gaze  upon 
this  dreadful  Bertha  witlt  rapture,  and  agree  that 
the  design  would  not  injure  the  reputation  which 
the  American  painter  lmd  acquired  in  the  acad- 
emies of  Europe?  Above  all,  did  they  suspect, 
as  they  turned  these  modest  pages,  and  hung 
over  the  fortunes  of  “The  Spanish  Girl  of  the 
Cordilleras,”  or  “ A Legend  of  the  Forest,”  that 
the  little  poem  called  44  June"  would  be  known 
fifty  years  later  as  one  of  the  sweetest  strains  in 
American  literature? 

For  among  all  the  tales  and  verses  and  em- 
bellishments that  make  us  feel,  as  we  look  At 
them  and  smile,  ns  if  our  forerunners  of  that 
time  were  boys  and  girls  at  a romantic  boarding- 
school,  we  turn  the  sixty-fourth  page  and  find 
Bryant’s  beautiful  poem,  then,  we  presume,  for 
the  first  time  printed.  It  is  without  a signature, 
yet  its  tone  is  so  simple  and  pure  and  manly,  its 
pathos  so  restrained  and  true,  that  if  the  young 
wife  to  w hom  this  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Souvenir 
was  given  had  music  iu  her  soul,  it  must  instantly 
have  responded  to  this  strain : 

44 1 know,  I know,  I should  not  see 
The  seasons  glorious  show, 

Nor  would  Its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow: 

But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 

The  friends  I love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  baste  to  go: 

Soft  airs  and  song  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  toinl). 

44  These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 
The  thought  of  what  has  been, 

And  speak  of  one  who  can  not  sharo 
The  gladness  of  the  scene; 

Whoso  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Is— that  his  grave  Is  green.*' 
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Bryant  was  then  thirty  years  old,  but  his  Muse 
was  already  mature,  lie  contributed  to  the 
Souvenir , besides  the  “June,”  the  two  familiar 
]K>ems,  “ Oh,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids,” and  “I 
broke  the  spell  that  held  me  long,  The  dear, 
dear  witchery  of  song,”  so  that  when  we  have 
done  smiling  at  the  amusing  want  of  humor  in 
the  humorous  sketches,  and  our  hearts  have 
thrilled  to  the  utmost  with  the  woes  of  Charles 
Boyd  and  Sophia  Lamethe,  we  must  be  truly 
grateful  to  the  modest  and  pretty  little  Atlantic 
Souvenir  for  1826  for  admitting  us  to  the  first 
appearance  of  these  delightful  verses.  And  ns 
we  go  through  the  splendid  shops  of  to-day  and 
examine  the  treasures  of  every  kind  which  are 
piled  up  to  tempt  holiday  generosity,  we  may 
bravely  challenge  gilded  book  and  opulent  maga- 
zine to  show  anonymous  poems  superior  to  those 
which,  after  all  the  patronizing  affability  of  mod- 
em times  toward  the  “Annuals,”  the  Atlantic 
Souvenir  for  1826  contains. 


Tun  other  day  a friend,  anxious  lest  the  Easy 
Chair  in  its  busy  contemplation  of  the  minor 
morals  should  forget  some  of  the  major,  said, 
with  great  earnestness,  that  no  man  should  now 
omit  to  attend  to  his  political  duties,  because  the 
issues  were  now  simply  between  honest  and  dis- 
honest men.  And  he  read  with  animation  an 
article  in  a newspaper  which  declared  the  great 
question  to  be  whether  we  should  have  honest 
men  or  thieves  in  office.  The  Easy  Chair  was 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  studying  a plan  of  the 
great  Centennial  buildings  for  the  Exhibition 
of  next  year,  and  meditating  upon  the  gtories  of 
our  national  achievements  as  it  smiled  at  the 
effete  despotisms  which  would  gaze  in  dumb 
despair  upon  the  accumulated  evidences  of  our 
greatness  and  goodness  which  we  have  invited 
the  whole  world  to  admire  and  emulate.  But 
this  abrupt  announcement  that  the  greut  political 
question  of  the  Centennial  year  was  whether  we 
should  be  governed  by  honest  folks  or  thieves 
was  a little  startling  and  humiliating.  “Is  that 
the  result  of  a hundred  years  of  popular  self- 
government  ?”  it  asked  its  friend. 

If  a man  should  recommend  a clerk  to  a mer- 
chant by  telling  him  that  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  friend  whom  he  commended  was  that  he 
would  not  forge  the  merchant’s  name,  or  an  en- 
gineer should  offer  as  his  credentials  trustwor- 
thy evidence  that  he  would  not  steal,  or  a car- 
penter should  bo  pressed  upon  a mail  about  to 
build  a house  because  he  was  not  a pickpocket — 
all  these  suggestions  would  be  thought  excellent 
fooling.  But  an  employer  would  fall  into  very 
grave  thinking  if,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted 
men  competent  to  do  his  work,  he  should  be 
told  that  that  was  a secondary  consideration  to 
the  question  whether  they  would  steal.  He 
would  probably  come  out  of  his  thinking  to  re- 
mark tlmt  if  he  had  come  into  a community  of 
sharpers,  he  would  go  elsewhere  niid  find  people 
who  were  at  least  and  of  course  honest.  A man 
may  well  be  aghast  if  he  is  told  that  the  impor- 
tant point  in  voting  for  a judge  is  to  be  sure  to 
find  om  who  will  not  be  bribed,  and  that  in  call- 
ing a physician  the  essential  question  is  not  if 
he  can  cure,  but  whether  he  will  poison.  If  a 
hundred  years  have  brought  us,  in  casting  about 
for  officers  and  magistrates  of  every  kind,  to  as- 
sume that  only  very  great  cure  can  secure  com- 


mon honesty,  and  that  if  we  elect  to  office  men 
who  will  not  forge,  or  steal,  or  commit  burglary, 
or  set  fire  to  bouses,  we  ought  to  rejoice  and 
celebrate  the  great  victory,  what  have  we  invited 
all  mankind  to  come  and  look  at? 

If  we  show  them  great  buildings,  is  there  no 
fear  that  they  may  discover  them  to  be  monu- 
ments of  great  rascality  and  jobbery?  If  we 
heap  up  inventions  and  machines  of  every  kind, 
if  we  display  the  exquisite  fineness  and  elabora- 
tion of  our  manufactures,  magnify  the  results  of 
our  industry,  cany  them  down  into  the  mines, 
whirl  them  from  sea  to  sea  upon  a cloud  of  va- 
por, unroll  our  dazzling  statistics,  and  challenge 
the  universe  to  show  so  much  done  in  so  little 
time,  is  there  no  danger — if  the  issue  be  what  we 
are  told — that  the  world  may  admire  nnd  ap- 
plaud, and  agree  that  such  mowers  and  reapers 
and  tedders  and  sowers,  such  cloths  and  silver 
and  copper  and  coal,  such  notions  and  knick- 
knacks  and  comforts  nnd  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries, such  school-houses  and  sleeping  cars  and 
North  River  steamboats,  were  never  known,  and 
are  evidently  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  then  ask, 
since  the  tilings  are  so  excellent,  how  about  the 
people  ? and  are  they  as  intelligent  and,  above  all, 
honest  as  with  such  advantages  they  naturally 
ought  to  be?  Wouldn’t  it  be  awkward  to  have 
to  reply  that,  simultaneously  with  the  magnificent 
results  of  machinery  and  enterprise  and  inventive 
genius  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
universe,  we  were  engngedin  a tremendous  strug- 
gle to  fill  our  public  offices  with  men  who  would 
not  steal  ? If  that  be  the  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
a good  opportunity  for  humility  as  well  as  con- 
gratulation. If  our  politics  have  become  main- 
ly an  effort  to  secure  honesty  in  office,  it  is 
something  of  which  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed. 

Y et  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely  true.  In 
his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Seward  before  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  said  : 

“ Our  forefathers  would  marvel  could  they  im- 
agine it  possible  for  me  to  claim  credit  for  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  score  of  his  honesty  as  a public 
man.  Yet  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
honor  one  who  never  bought  nor  sold  a vote  or  * 
a place,  and  who  never  permitted  his  public  ac- 
tion to  be  contaminated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
corporation  influence.”  No  one  can  deny  it,  and 
the  one  chief  contribution  that  we  can  bring  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  is  the  resolution  that 
it  shall  be  true  no  longer.  At  the  end  of  our 
century  we  must  begin  again  at  the  beginning, 
and  take  care  to  secure  what  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  thirty  years  since  a wise  and 
serene  observer  of  American  life  said,  in  words 
whoso  melancholy  music  appeals  to  every  noble 
heart : “ Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  pol- 
itics but  inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he 
is  long  already  wrapped  in  his  shroud,  and  for- 
ever safe ; that  he  was  laid  sweet  in  Ills  grave, 
the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet  subjugated  in  him  ?” 
And  if  now,  after  a hundred  years,  we  address 
ourselves  to  revive  that  hope  bv  a contest  not  for 
lofty  ability  in  affairs,  not  to  show  that  in  a free 
government  the  best  are  of  necessity  the  mosi 
honored  and  most  trusted  as  public  leaders,  but 
to  prove  that  by  a mighty  determination  and 
general  co-operation  it  is  possible  not  to  choose 
thieves  for  our  rulers,  we  do  what  is  plainly  nec- 
essary to  save  our  national  life  and  honor,  but 
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also  something  to  which  it  is  not  wise  loudly  to 
call  public  attention. 

There  is  an  annual  wail  for  tho  Italian  opera 
in  New  York,  as  if  it  were  some  celestial  boon 
denied  by  a cruel  destiny.  Yet  the  Italian  opera 
is  always  a lamentable  failure,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  its  presentation  has  all  the 
disadvantages  and  crudities  of  an  occasional  en- 
terprise instead  of  the  satisfactory  ease  of  an  es- 
tablished institution.  Indeed,  it  has  every  where 
something  of  the  frail  air  of  an  exotic.  It  re- 
quires so  great  an  outlay  of  money  and  the  har- 
monizing of  such  infinite  discords  that  it  exists 
only  as  a luxury  and  by  the  subsidies  of  aristo- 
cratic governments.  The  enthusiasm  for  a fa- 
vorite singer  is  so  overpowering,  and  her  audi- 
ences so  sure,  that  every  manager  fears  to  lose 
his  chance  by  the  high  offer  of  his  rivals,  so  that 
the  singers  demand  the  most  extravagant  sums, 
and  they  are  allowed.  This  may  be  endured 
when  the  state  pays  the  bills,  but  when  the  man- 
ager depends  upon  his  receipts  from  the  public, 
his  conduct  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
theatres  and  halls  and  the  prices  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay.  In  this  country,  moreover,  a 
certain  Puritan  cast  of  civilization  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  hostility  to  the  play-house  which 
was  brought  over  by  the  most  powerful  element 
in  the  original  settlement  has  long  survived,  and 
is  still  strong. 

Every  manager  sees  also  that  the  most  tri- 
umphant musical  career  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  that  of  Jenny  Lind,  was  wholly  of  the 
concert  hall,  and  not  of  the  opera-house.  There 
was  the  least  trouble  and  risk,  with  the  most 
profit.  It  is  very  much  more  agreeable  to  a 
manager  to  have  charge  of  the  voice  of  one  per- 
son only  than  to  have  an  opera-house  with  cho- 
ruses, orchestras,  and  the  army  of  necessary  as- 
sistants, and  the  complex  cares  and  alarms  which 
belong  to  them.  And  whatever  the  theory  may 
be,  the  fact  is  conclusive.  The  Italian  opera  of 
recent  times  really  began  in  the  old  theatre  in 
Chambers  Street,  that  was  afterward  Burton’s, 
and  was  lately  the  United  States  Marshals  office. 

' From  Chambers  Street  it  went  up  town  to  Astor 
Place  and  the  belli  giorni  of  Truffi  and  Bene- 
detti.  Thence  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  old 
house  which  was  burned,  and  followed  by  the 
present  Academy.  But  in  these  spacious  and 
splendid  quarters  it  has  never  been  what  it  was 
in  its  modester  days  of  Chambers  Street  and 
Astor  Place.  Company  after  company,  singer 
after  singer,  have  passed  across  the  stage,  and 
all  have  left  the  feeling  that  the  Italian  opera 
was  a mere  fugitive,  dwelling  in  the  tent  of  a 
night. 

And  this  impression  is  now  amply  confirmed 
by  testimony  from  behind  the  scenes  and  from 
the  box-office.  Mr.  Max  Strakosch,  one  of  those 
gentlemen  whom  Heaven  raises  up  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  famous  singers  to  this  country,  has 
this  year  introduced  to  America  one  of  the  most 
justly  celebrated  of  the  great  living  singers,  Ma- 
dame Titiens.  She  is  not  in  the  early  bloom  of 
life,  as  Jenny  Lind  was,  but  her  voice  is  still  ad- 
mirable and  her  art  is  superb.  Her  chief  renown 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  a dramatic  or,  as  the  phrase 
is,  lyrical  artist.  But  her  great  vocal  power  and 
accomplishment  make  her  equal  to  any  occasion ; 
and  if  the  hearer  thinks  how  fine  she  would  be  in 


Semiramide,  it  is  not  because  she  does  not  sing 
“ In  verdure  clad”  incomparably.  Some  of  the 
papers,  however,  said,  “What  a pity!”  They 
suggested  that  here  was  a power  that  could  draw 
a ship,  merely  paring  an  apple.  Here  is  a prima 
donna , a cantatrice , a tragedienne , a lyrical  ar- 
tiste, who  can  do  what  no  living  singe/can  rival, 
and  we  have  her,  they  exclaimed,  with  anguish, 
only  in  concerts,  only  warbling  pleasant  melo- 
dies! Is,  then,  the  Italian  opera  gone  forever? 
Is  there  no  hope?  O Italian  opera,  vi  ravviso , 
return,  retnrn! 

Thereupon  Mr.  Max  Strakosch,  so  to  speak, 
took  the  platform  and  made  an  exceedingly  ener- 
getic speech,  and  directly  to  the  point.  “The 
general  desire  in  New  York  of  ‘the  establish- 
ment of  opera  on  a permanent  basis’— to  use  the 
sanctified  and  technical  phrase — I believe  to  be 
all  gammon  and  moonshine,  so  much  so  as  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  unmeaning  expres- 
sion. Having  studied  the  history  of  opera  in 
New  York  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
having  in  addition  sadly  reflected  upon  my  own 
experience  in  the  same  line,  I venture  the  opin- 
ion that  the  people  of  New  York  do  not  consider 
opera  a necessity,  and  have  never  shown  a tme 
desire  for  that  oral  luxury.”  Ho  does  not  rest 
on  general  assertions,  but  marshals  his  evidence 
solidly.  Mr.  Max  Maretzek  has  constantly  lost 
in  New  York,  it  appears,  the  fortunes  that  he 
made  in  Mexico  and  Havana,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  singing  lessons.  Mr. 
Maurice  Strakosch,  the  elder  brother,  after  a gal- 
lant  struggle  to  establish  the  much-desired  opera 
in  New  York,  fled,  almost  ruined,  to  Europe, 
“and  succeeded  very  differently  there  by  his 
ability.”  Mr.  Ullman,  another  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs, was  forced  “to  quit  America  in  destitute 
circumstances,”  and  has  made  an  independent 
fortune  in  Europe  “by  merely  jobbing  in  oper- 
atic matters.”  And  Mr.  Strakosch  himself,  ns 
he  adds,  has  made  a fortune  in  concerts  which  he 
has  lost  in  opera. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  conclusive.  It 
should  seem  improbable  that,  with  such  a record 
of  experience  before  him,  any  musical  manager 
would  undertake  Italian  opera  in  New  York  un- 
til he  saw  its  success  assured  by  actual  subscrip- 
tions paid  in.  But  the  charm  of  theatrical  man- 
agement, like  that  of  founding  a newspaper,  is 
resistless  to  some  minds.  There  is  always  a cer- 
tain number  of  persons  who  will  risk  their  for- 
tunes in  those  enterprises,  and  a certain  number 
more  when  these  have  lost.  It  is  the  burned 
child  who  fears  the  fire,  not  the  child  whom  the 
fire  fascinates,  and  who  has  not  learned  that  it 
will  burn.  The  operatic  Maretzeks,  Ullmans, 
and  Strakosches  whom  we  have  known  mny  hold 
up  blistered  fingers  of  warning,  but  the  king 
never  dies.  Mr.  Max  Strakosch  may  be  virtu- 
ous, but  there  will  still  be  lyrical  cakes  and  ale. 
The  opera  seems  to  many  philosophers  an  illog- 
ical absurdity,  and  it  invites  delightful  satire. 
But  the  human  mind  is  very  complex.  If  it 
reasons  with  Newton  and  Kepler,  and  creates 
with  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  it  listens  with  de- 
light to  the  ut  de  poitrine , and  melts  with  pen- 
sive sympathy  when  Mario  sobs  btl  alma  as  he 
dies. 


The  loiterer  along  the  North  Shore  of  Staten 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  New  York,  winding  around 
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its  coves  and  points,  still  keeping  by  the  Kill 
von  Kail,  as  the  strait  is  called  that  separates 
the  island  from  New  Jersey,  sees  by  the  old  fer- 
ry landing  at  Port  Richmond  a large  wooden 
house  which  has  a historic  interest*  It  is  the 
house  in  which  Aaron  Burr  died  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1836,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  The 
room  is  in  the  second  story,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  the  house  is  little  changed  since  that 
time.  If  the  scene  of  the  close  of  a life  so  event- 
ful and  suggestive  should  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  the  spectator,  he  would  soon  find  that  the  isl- 
and which  the  New  Yorker  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  dismissing  as  the  liannt  of  mosquitoes 
and  the  domain  of  fever  and  ague  has  some 
unique  and  romantic  historic  interests.  If  he 
turns  the  corner  near  which  the  hotel  stands,  and 
walks  a few  steps  up  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
ferry  wharf  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  will 
see  a very  plain  brick  church  standing  directly 
upon  the  highway,  with  the  grave-yard  on  both 
sides ; and  that  plain  church  is  the  link  that 
connects  Staten  Island  with  “the  slaughtered 
saints”  of  Milton’s  magnificent  sonnet, 

“Avenge,  O Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whoso 
bones 

lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.” 

And  not  only  does  it  carry  the  story  of  the  isl- 
and back  to  the  Waldenses  and  the  Huguenots, 
but  to  the  stern  old  Scotch  Covenanters,  in  whose 
communion  the  pastor  was  bred  who  for  forty 
years  has  been  the  minister  of  this  parish. 

“ But  In  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch’d  ana  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt  for  all ; 

And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.w 

The  late  Gabriel  Di  sosway,  in  his  appendix  to 
Smiles’s  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland, 
briefly  sketched  their  early  story  in  this  country. 
Before  1630  several  Walloon  families  arrived 
with  Minuit,  the  Dutch  Director,  and  settled  on 
Staten  Island,  building  a church,  “as  tradition 
relates,” at  Richmond,  the  present  county  seat. 
They  afterward  removed  to  Wahle  Bocht,  now 
colled  Wallabout,  the  “Bay  of  Foreigners.  ” But 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brownlee,  on 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  in  the 
Reformed  church  at  Port  Richmond,  is  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  island.  Its  settlement,  like  that  of 
New  England,  sprang  mainly  from  religions  per- 
secution. Two  hundred  years  ago  the  French  i 
Huguenot  refugees  came  in  large  numbers,  and 
there  are  families  of  French  descent  still  living 
upon  the  estates  where  their  ancestors  settled  at 
that  time.  Old  Dr.  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  the 
venerable  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who  was  probably  the  last  that  preached  some- 
times in  the  Dutch  language,  and  who  was  a 
fond  student  of  the  old  history  of  his  Church, 
wrote  Dr.  Brownlee  that  as  early  as  1660  there 
was  a settlement  of  the  Waldenses  upon  the  isl- 
and, and  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  one  of 
bis  own  predecessors,  used  to  cross  the  bay  once 
a month  to  preach  to  them.  Dr.  De  Witt  says 
that  there  was  a Huguenot  settlement  a short 
time  afterward,  but  does  not  allude  to  that  of  the 
Walloons  earlier — and  he  adds  that  the  French 
church  gradually  disappeared,  and  its  members 


mingled  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Reformed 
church. 

It  was  evidently  the  day  of  small  things,  for 
the  churches  of  those  early  times  upon  the  island 
had  no  settled  ministers.  They  were  “visited” 
and  “supplied,”  and  the  good  dominies  came 
across  the  bay  from  New  Amsterdam ; and  at 
last,  1697,  the  French  Huguenots  obtuined  a 
pastor  of  their  own,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bonrepos, 
whose  name  would  have  become  the  parish  of 
“Acadic,  home  of  the  happy,”  and  might  have 
been  that  of  Kvangeline’s  pastor.  In  1713,  the 
twelfth  year  of  Anne,  St.  Andrew’s  English  Epis- 
copal church  was  erected  in  the  hamlet  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Dr.  Brownlee  with  quiet  humor  quotes 
a few  passages  from  the  Historical  Account  of 
the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the 
| British  Colonies , which  had  sent  out  Dr.  M‘Ken- 
zie,  a clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  as  a 
missionary.  This  worthy  man  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  all  whom  he  met  who  were  not  of 
his  own  denomination — Walloons,  Huguenots, 
Waldenses,  Dutch,  French,  and  Indian  savages 
— were  equally  pagan  barbarians.  The  English 
were  but  a third  of  the  small  population,  and 
had  no  convenient  place  for  religious  worship, 
while  the  French  had  a church  and  their  good 
pastor,  Bonrepos.  They  generously  gave  the  use 
of’their  church  to  Missionary  M4Kenzie  for  sev- 
en years,  and  until  2St.  Andrew’s  was  built.  The 
Dutch  heathen  were  at  first  averse  to  the  En- 
glish liturgy,  but  Dr.  M'Kenzie  was  shrewd,  and 
sent  to  England  for  a supply  of  Prayer-books  in 
the  Dutch  language,  after  which,  says  the  His- 
torical Account,  they  found  no  fault  with  the  lit- 
urgy, “and  began  to  have  a just  esteem  for  our 
excellent  form  of  worship.” 

Meanwhile  the  “Englishing”  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  form  of  worship  went  on,  and  in 
1712  the  justices  of  Richmond  County,  the  high 
sheriff,  the  clerk,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
her  Majesty’s  militia,  all  being  of  the  faith  as  by 
law  established,  return  thanks  to  the  Venerable 
Propagating  Society  in  London,  justly  and  warm- 
ly praise  their  minister,  and  then  proceed  to  say, 
with  all  the  complacent  arrogance  of  an  “estab- 
lishment,” that  “upon  his  first  induction  there 
were  not  above  four  or  five  in  the  whole  county 
who  knew  any  thing  of  our  excellent  liturgy  and 
form  of  worship,  and  many  of  them  knew  little 
more  of  any  religion  than  the  common  notion  of 
a Deity;  and  ns  their  ignorance  was  great,  so 
was  their  practice  irregular  and  barbarous.  But 
now,  by  the  blessing  of  God  attending  his  labors, 
our  Church  increases,  a considerable  reformation 
is  wrought,  and  something  of  the  face  of  Chris- 
tianity is  seen  among  us.  ” Well  may  Dr.  Brown- 
lee say,  4 4 That  is  delicious.”  For,  as  he  observes, 
the  high  official  personages  say  all  this  while  ns 
yet  they  had  no  church  of  their  own,  and  were 
still  occupying  the  French  church  “by  suffer- 
ance,”  as  they  themselves  confess.  For  at  least 
fifty  years  there  had  been  Christian  worship  upon 
the  island ; for  more  than  thirty  years  there  had 
been  at  least  three  Christian  churches,  sustained 
by  the  noblest  Christians,  children  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Waldenses.  One  of  them  had  given 
shelter  to  the  English  church  members  for  seven 
years,  and  while  they  Are  still  in  it  they  shout 
across  the  ocean  that  since  they  have  come, 
“ something  of  the  face  of  Christianity  is  seen 
among  us.”  There  is  no  more  ludicrous  and 
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characteristic  episode  in  the  annals  of  any  es- 
tablishment, and  Hr.  Brownlee  says,  slyly,  “In 
the  grand  division  of  * wise  ns  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves,*  our  church  unfortunately 
has  always  been  content  to  accept  the  role  of  the 
doves.  ’* 

About  a century  ago  the  Reformed  society  had 
for  pastor  Mr.  William  Jackson,  who,  after  some 
years  of  most  successful  preaching,  during  which 
his  eloquence  made  him  another  Whitefield,  fell 
into  a state  of  mental  disorder  which  afflicted 
him  to  the  degree  of  joking  in  his  sermons,  and 
of  saying  “strange  things  in  the  pulpit,  by  which 
the  gravity  of  his  hearers  was  sorely  disturbed.” 
Also,  he  never  seemed  willing  to  stop  when  preach- 
ing— a form  of  the  disorder  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  cases  where  there  seemed  general 
mental  soundness.  And  once  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, when  ho  had  transcended  all  reasonable 
limits,  his  friend  Mr.  James  Schurerann  quietly 
gave  the  preacher  a hint  by  holding  up  his  watch. 
“Schureman,  put  up  your  watch,”  said  the  do- 


minie: “Paul  preached  till  midnight.’*  .It  is 
not  often  in  these  days  that  a clergyman  preach- 
es in  the  same  pulpit  for  forty  years.  It  is  a 
fact  which  is  ‘mutually  honorable  to  preacher 
and  people.  How  plainly  it  shows  that  the  re- 
lation between  them  is  not  one  of  sensation  and 
entertainment,  but  of  deep  and  sweet  character ! 
“lam  here  to-day,  after  forty  years  among  you,” 
says  this  pastor,  “ to  say  that  there  was  never  a 
minister  blessed  with  a kinder  or  more  consider- 
ate people.  ” There  is  something  in  this  long  and 
cordial  relation  which  recalls  the  happy  simplic- 
ity that  we  associate  with  the  religious  bodies 
by  whom  the  island  was  settled — the  Walloons, 
the  Waldenses,  the  Huguenots,  and  that  other 
“good,  devout,  peaceable,  and  heavenly-minded 
people,”  as  Benjamin  Ingham,  one  of  the  early 
Methodists,  called  the  Moravians,  who  early 
came  to  the  island,  and  who  have  still  a mission 
chapel  and  a church  there,  around  whicli  lies 
a cemetery  full  of  sunshine,  and  sloping  gently 
southward  toward  the  sea. 


Chita's  1’tartj  Htturh. 


WHAT  position  is  to  be  assigned  to  Mr. 

Darwin  as  a theorist,  the  future  alone 
can  determine ; but  as  a patient  and  painstaking 
investigator  of  facts,  he  is  without  a peer.  Ilis 
Insectivorous  Plants  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is 
a model  of  what  such  a book  should  be : in  the 
previous  preparation,  over  fifteen  years  of  orig- 
inal study  of  the  phenomena  described;  in  the 
careful  examination  of  these  phenomena,  exem- 
plified by  countless  curious  experiments ; in  the 
spirit  of  caution  displayed  in  testing  the  facts  and 
accepting  the  results  to  which  they  point ; and  in 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  descriptions. 
The  latter  render  the -book  fascinating  to  readers 
who  are  without  any  special  scientific  knowledge, 
but  not  without  an  interest  in  the  curious  and 
the  romantic  aspects  of  nature.  The  title  of  the 
book  indicates  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed— plants  that  live  on  insects,  vegetable 
carnivora,  capturing,  eating,  and  digesting  ani- 
mal food.  The  sun -dew  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  plants.  It  bears  from  two  or 
three  to  five  or  six  leaves,  commonly  a little 
broader  than  long.  The  whole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  gland-bearing  filaments  or  tenta- 
cles, each  leaf  averaging  about  200.  The  glands 
are  surrounded  by  large  drops  of  a viscid  secre- 
tion. This  secretion,  Mr.  Darwin  is  inclined  to 
think,  possesses  an  odor  which  attracts  insects 
to  the  leaf.  However  this  may  be,  they  alight 
upon  it  in  great  numbers.  They  are  caught  by 
the  viscid  secretion  much  as  flics*  in  a pot  of  mo- 
lasses; the  filaments  then  gradually  bend  over 
and  clasp  the  insect  on  all  sides.  If  the  insect 
adheres  to  the  glands  of  only  a few  of  the  exte- 
rior tentacles,  these,  bending  over,  carry  their 
prey  to  the  tentacles  next  succeeding  them  in- 
ward ; these  then  bend  forward,  and  so  onward 
until  the  insect  is  ultimately  carried  by  a curious 
sort  of  rolling  movement  to  the  centre  of  the 
leaf.  All  the  tentacles  then  bend  forward  and 
inclose  the  prey.  The  secretion  now  not  only 
increases  in  quantity,  but  becomes  changed  in 
quality.  It  becomes  acid ; it  possesses  the  pow- 


ers and  performs  the  functions  of  gastric  juice  in 
the  stomach ; it  has  the  power  of  dissolving  an- 
imal matter,  which  is  subsequently  absorbed  by, 
and  serves  the  purpose  of  food  for,  the  plant. 
Mr.  Darwin  tried  repeated  and  successful  experi- 
ments, feeding  the  hungry  plant  with  bits  of  roast 
beef.  He  tried  its  digestive  powers  with  various 
substances,  noting  carefully  the  result,  and  find- 
ing that  as  a general  principle  those  substances 
which  are  indissoluble  in  the  human  stomach, 
such  as  human  nails,  hair,  quills,  oil,  fat,  etc., 
are  equally  indigestible  to  the  plant.  When  the 
digestion  is  complete — a process  which  requires 
several  days — the  tentacles  expand,  the  glands 
become  temporarily  dry,  any  useless  remains  are 
thus  liable  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind,  the 
glands  begin  again  to  secrete  the  liquid,  and  the 
tentacles  are  ready  to  seize  a new  prey.  Quite 
as  curious,  in  some  respects  even  more  so,  is 
the  action  of  the  Venus  fly-trap,  found  only  in 
North  Carolina.  The  leaf  consists  of  two  lobes 
standing  at  rather  less  than  right  angles  to  each 
other;  they  are  armed  with  spikes,  extending 
from  the  upper  side  of  each  lobe ; these  spikes 
stand  in  such  a position  that  when  the  lobes 
close,  they  interlock  like  the  teeth  of  a rat-trap. 
When  an  insect  alights  between  the  lobes  of  this 
leaf,  the  lobes  immediately  bend  together  at  the 
top,  the  spikes  interlock,  the  insect  is  captured; 
the  lobes  then  press  firmly  against  him,  a juice 
answering  to  gastric  juice  is  exuded,  and  the 
animal  is  eaten  and  digested  much  as  iu  the  case 
of  the  sun-dew.  A very  extraordinary  fact  is 
that  a drop  of  liquid  failing  upon  the  leaf  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever;  and  while  any  dis- 
turbance from  any  other  cause  excites  a move- 
ment of  the  leaf,  any  blowing  upon  it  doe*  not 
cause  the  slighest  change  in  the  lobes.  Neither 
rain  nor  wind  is  able  to  produce  the  action  of 
the  plant,  which  is  endowed  with  a kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  intelligence  in  its  power  to  discrimi- 
nate between  solid  and  liquid  substances,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  constantly  opening  and 
shutting  its  mouth  to  no  purpose  These  tiro 
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illustrations  of  insectivorons  plants  may  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  Mr. 
Darwin  lias  been  investigating,  but  only  a care- 
ful penisal  of  his  book  can  give  the  reader  any 
idea  of  the  variety  and  interest  of  his  curious 
experiments. 

The  Might  and  Mirth  of  Literature  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  a much  better  book  than  its 
overcrowded  title-page  and  its  eulogistic  preface 
led  us  to  expect.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  author  had  left  the  critic  to  announce  the  fact 
that  his  volume  is  “on  an  entirely  new  plan,” 
and  discusses  its  theme  “far  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  has  been  done.”  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  author  has  made  good  the 
claim  which  a better  taste  would  have  suppress- 
ed. Mr.  Macbeth  is  unmistakably  an  enthusi- 
ast in  literature.  He  is  apparently  an  enthusiast 
in  that  particular  branch  of  literature  to  which 
he  here  addresses  himself.  Considering  that  all 
true  eloquence  consists  in  the  successful  use  of 
figures,  that  unfigurative  language  is  dull,  unsug- 
gestive,  unkindling,  and  that  ill-chosen  figures 
constitute  the  very  shortest  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  single  treatise  devoted  to  figu- 
rative language.  Mr.  Macbeth,  however,  assures 
us  that  this  is  the  case,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  assurance.  From  the  days  of  Quin- 
tilian down  we  are  unable  to  recall  any  one  who 
has  devoted  an  entire  work  to  the  discussion  of 
figure,  and  scarce  one  who  has  subjected  it  to 
a searching  scientific  analysis.  This  constitutes 
the  value  of  Professor  Macbeth’s  work,  the  real 
significance  of  which  is  concealed,  not  conveyed, 
by  its  alliterative  title.  He  divides  figures  iuto 
three  general  classes,  figures  of  etymology,  figures 
of  syntax,  and  figures  of  rhetoric.  The  first  em- 
braces all  alterations,  for  rhetorical  purposes,  of 
the  original  spelling  of  words,  and  includes  such 
changes  as  the  cutting  off  of  the  first  syllable,  as 
ghast  for  aghast,  ’fore  for  before ; cutting  otf  a 
middle  syllable,  as  in  our  common  substitution  of 
don’t  for  do  not ; or  cutting  otf  the  last  syllable,  a 
device  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  poets.  The 
second  class,  figures  of  syntax,  embraces  all  alter- 
ations of  the  original  construction  of  sentences, 
as  the  omission  of  words  grammatically  necessary, 
or  the  insertion  of  words  not  grammatically  neces- 
sary, most  frequently  a superfluous  pronoun.  The 
third  class,  figures  of  rhetoric,  includes  a host  of 
deviations  from  the  Ordinary  use  and  application 
of  words,  embracing  the  simile,  the  metaphor,  the 
trope,  of  which  our  author  furnishes  a new  def- 
inition, and  others  too  numerous  to  be  mention- 
ed here.  Our  author’s  classification  is  discrimi- 
nating ; and  though  somewhat  unduly  elaborate, 
so  that  the  reader  gets  mazed  in  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  it  is  always  clearly  put,  and  always 
marks  a real  distinction.  The  title-page  tells  us 
that  two  hundred  and  twenty  figures  are  illus- 
trated ; in  more  than  one  case  Mr.  Macbeth  has 
grouped  together  more  than  a score  of  sub-va- 
rieties of  a single  class.  The  danger  of  such 
an  elaborate  study  of  style  he  illustrates  in  his 
own,  which  is  always  vigorous  and  clear,  but 
tometimes  strained  and  unnatural ; e.  <7.,  “Pope 
Gregory  First  refuses  us  not  a noble  antithesis 
“Dryd'en’s  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
let  next  flit  before  your  vision.”  But  against 
tbis  danger  the  student  may  easily  guard  liim- 
*e4f,  and,  indeed,  the  more  thorough  his  study  of  ' 
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the  science,  the  less  likely  will  he  be  to  seek  such 
variety  of  form  at  the  cost  of  simplicity.  Quite 
as  valuable  is  Professor  M&cbetlvs  volume  as  a 
thesaurus  of  quotations.  But  unhappily  his  qup- 
tations  are  sometimes  incorrect,  llis  reading  and 
study  must  have  been  omnivorous.  Not  only  the 
student  who  really  comprehends  and  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  classes  and  varieties  of  figure 
here  set  forth  will  find  this  book  useful,  but  he 
who  simply  reads  it  can  lmrdly  fail  to  find  his 
mastery  of  language  largely  increased,  his  forms 
of  expression  more  varied,  and  his  imagination 
greatly  quickened ; and  he  will  be  almost  hope- 
lessly dull  if  the  result  be  not  to  make  him  a 
much  more  careful  and  observant  reader  of  the 
best  of  both  prose  and  poetic  writings. 

The  Theistic  Conception  of  the  World , by  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Cocker  (Harper  and  Brothers),  will 
be  commended  for  breadth,  independence,  and 
scholarly  research  to  all  those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  previous  and  cognate  volume,  Christian- 
ity and  Greek  Philosophy.  He  begins  by  defin- 
ing the  fundamental  problems  of  life  as  they  are 
presented  by  modern  forms  of  thought.  These, 
which  he  enumerates  under  seven  divisions,  all 
relate  to  the  origin  of  things.  Had  the  universe 
an  origin  ? Was  that  origin  outside  itself?  Has 
the  Originator  now  aught  to  do  with  the  universe? 

Is  there  any  moral  order  in  the  universe,  and 
any  moral  relation  between  the  Originator  and 
the  creature?  These  questions  lie  back  of  all 
religion,  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Athe- 
ism, which  involves  the  denial  of  all  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  pantheism,  which  involves  the  deni- 
al of  all  spiritual  individuality  and  freedom,  are 
alike  fatal  to  moral  responsibility,  to  the  very  no- 
tion of  obligation.  He  show's,  by  reference  to  two 
of  the  most  radical  thinkers  of  the  age,  George 
Henry  Lewes  and  Herbert  Spencer,  that  these 
problems  can  not  be  dismissed  as  unw'orthy  of 
thought  or  incapable  of  solution— nny,  that  the 
soul  must  and  will  have  some  answer  to  them. 

He  then  presents  the  four  possible  theories  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe:  first,  that  it  began 
in  matter,  which,  with  its  immanent  force,  is 
regarded  ns  immortal  and  indestructible;  sec- 
ond, that  it  began  in  force,  mounting  up  from 
the  lowest  forms  to  the  highest,  viz.,  that  which 
we  call  mental  action ; third,  that  it  began  in 
thought,  that  is,  in  the  higher  type  of  force, 
working  down  into  and  manifesting  itself  through 
nil  various  force  forms ; and  fourth,  that  it  be- 
gan in  w ill,  absolute,  unconditioned,  infinite,  but 
individual.  The  first  tw'o  theories  are  those  of 
atheism  and  materialism,  the  third  that  of  pan- 
theism, the  fourth  that  of  theism.  The  first  two 
say,  There  is  no  God ; the  third,  All  is  God ; 
the  fourth*  There  is  one  absolute,  infinite,  per- 
sonal God.  To  prove  that  the  latter  Affords  the 
only  rational  and  adequate  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  the  universe  is  the  object  of  the  book. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of 
Professor  Cocker’s  argument ; a condensation 
could  hardly  present  in  intelligible  form  a dis- 
cussion which  he  has  rendered  as  compact  as  is 
compatible  with  clearness.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  he  undertakes  to  meet  rationalism  on  its 
own  grounds,  to  rest  the  belief  in  a personal  God, 
the  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  not  upon 
the  intuitive  beliefs  of  men,  w'hich  is  the  real  and 
secret  cause  of  that  universal  belief  in  a Divine 
Being  which  no  argument  1ms  ever  been  able 
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to  shake,  but  upon  a purely  scientific  basis ; that  | 
is,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  the  facts  of  the 
universe  can  not  be  accounted  for  upon  either  of 
the  other  hypotheses. 

The  service  which  Dr.  Van  Lennep  has  ren- 
dered to  the  students  of  Biblical  times  and  his- 
tory by  his  Bible  Lands  is  rendered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  classic  life  and  literature  by  The  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.;. 
The  work  is  a reprint  from  the  English,  and  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  543 
wood-cuts.  The  life  of  the  two  nations  is  sepa- 
rately treated.  The  authors  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  temples,  pass  to  other  edifices 
— walls,  gates,  roads,  bridges,  private  houses,  the- 
atres; etc. — thence  to  furniture,  utensils,  dress, 
music,  and  musical  instruments,  and  finally  the 
life  itself,  the  athletic  games,  ships  and  shipping, 
meals,  dances,  religious  ceremonials,  burials : this 
for  the  Greeks.  Much  the  same  order  is  follow- 
ed and  the  same  subjects  treated  in  the  second 
division  of  the  book,  concerning  Roman  life. 
The  student  will  find  much  here  that  he  has  al- 
ready become  familiar  with  through  such  works 
ns  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities ; some  of  the  illustrations,  perhaps  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them,  will  be  measur- 
ably familiar.  But  wre  do  not  know  of  any  vol- 
ume which  treats  the  whole  subject  so  compre- 
hensively and  at  the  same  time  so  compactly,  or 
comprises  so  much  minute  detail.  For  students 
of  the  classics  in  our  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naries it  will  be  an  invaluable  text-book,  giving 
them  that  sort  of  familiarity  with  ancient  life 
which  is  indispensable  to  any  enjoyable  reading 
of  ancient  literature.  All  readers  will  find  in  it 
no  little  curious  and  interesting  information, 
even  if  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
and  no  purpose  to  study  them.  They  will  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  find  the  modern  horse  rail- 
way traced  back  to  tram- ways  cut  in  the  rocky 
road  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the  modern  camp- 
stool  modeled  almost  exactly  after  the  Grecian 
diphros . His  conception  of  Grecian  glory  will 
be  materially  modified  by  the  description  of  a 
Grecian  dwelling-house,  “ small  and  modest,  not 
to  say  mean,”  with  “an  opening  in  the  smoky 
ceiling  which  served  to  let  out  the  smoke,”  and 
the  Grecian  meal,  with  the  meat  brought  in  on 
large  platters,  divided  into  portions  by  the  stew*- 
ard,  and  put  on  the  bare  table  before  the  guests, 
who,  for  want  of  knives  and  forks,  used  their  fin- 
gers.” The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple, unusually  so  for  one  of  German  origin.  It 
is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  insertion  of  most 
Greek  and  Roman  words  in  parentheses,  and  the 
customary  employment  of  their  English  equiva- 
lents, render  it  available  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

As  we  read  Miss  Braddon’s  last  novel,  Hos- 
tages to  Fortune  (Harper  and  Brothers),  we  win- 
der whether  she  has  not  embodied  in  it  something 
of  her  own  experience.  Autobiographical  it  cer- 
tainly is  not ; but  if  the  personal  experience  of 
the  author  is  incorporated  in  the  literary  conver- 
sion of  Herman  Westray,  this  story  would  inter- 
pret, if  not  explain,  the  very  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  Miss  Braddon ’s  earlier  and  her 
later  novels.  If  our  dim  recall  of  her  first  books 
does  not  mislead  ns,  the  Miss  Braddon  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  believed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
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cynical  Westray  before  love  had  taught  him  a 
higher  wisdom. 

• 14  Goodness  from  an  Aesthetic  point  of  view  Is  the  re- 

verse  of  Interesting.  Faust  Is  not  good ; Mephistoph- 
eles  is  candidly  execrable.  But  where  can  you  match 
these  for  interest?  Othello  is  a grand  and  faulty  be- 
ing, overshadowed  by  the  splendid  iniquity  of  Iago, 
for  whom  he  is  little  more  than  a foil  Macbeth  Be- 
longs to  the  criminal  classes.  Virtue  is  so  simple  a 
matter  that  it  affords  few  opportunities  for  art.  Vice 
and  crime  are  complex,  many-sided,  and  offer  infinite 
scope  for  the  literary  anatomist  There  is  no  ground 
for  speculation  in  the  fact  that  a man  does  right;  it  is 
only  when  he  errs  that  he  becomes  enigmatic  and  in- 
teresting.” 

That  Miss  Braddon  no  longer  believes  in  this 
popular  but  false  philosophy  respecting  the  uses 
of  fiction  is  evident  from  her  latest  novels.  Her 
last,  Hostages  to  Fortune,  is  as  pure  and  health- 
ful a story  as  we  have  ever  read ; simple  for 
the  most  part,  in  no  sense  artificial,  wholly  un- 
marred by  straining  for  effect.  The  scene  be- 
tween Eilitha  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst,  when 
the  strong  wrath  of  an  aroused  though  defense- 
less woman  dares  the  strong  passion  of  the  sen- 
sual brute  who  apparently  has  her  in  his  merciless 
power,  from  which  his  sudden  death  interferes  to 
defend  her,  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  sensational  in  literature.  Highly  wrought 
it  certainly  is,  but  not  more  highly  wrought  than 
such  a battle  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  holiest  and  the  basest,  passions  would  be ; nor 
is  it  more  sensational,  or  more  highly  wrought, 
or  more  intrinsically  improbable  than  the  scene, 
which  it  recalls  but  does  not  resemble,  between 
Edith  Dombey  and  Mr.  Carker  in  Dombey  and 
Son . The  interest  of  the  story  centres,  however, 
in  the  power  of  a strong  and  noble  woman  over 
an  ill-disciplined  though  not  ignoble  man.  Edi- 
tha’s  character  sufficiently  refutes  the  false  phi- 
losophy that  “virtue  is  so  simple  a matter  that 
it  affords  few  opportunities  for  art.”  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  higher  art  than  that  which  so  por- 
trays love  and  purity  as  to  make  them  an  inspi- 
ration to  our  better  nature.  Miss  Braddon  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  her  discovery  of  this.  Her 
talents  as  a novelist  have  never  been  questioned ; 
her  characters  are  never  w eak  or  vapid ; her  plots 
never  commonplace ; her  incidents  never  tame. 

And  in  consecrating  her  pen  to  nobler  uses,  to 
the  delineation  of  characters  that  are  not  a mere 
enigma,  but  an  inspiration,  to  the  w ork  not  of  a 
literary  anatomist,  but  of  a literary  constructor, 
she  has  placed  herself,  if  not  in  the  front  rank 
of  modern  novelists,  at  least  among  the  first 
class.  So  long  as  she  continues  to  write  such 
stories  as  Strangers  and  IHlgrims  and  Hostages 
to  Fortune  she  may  be  commended,  not  only  to 
the  readers  of  fiction  as  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining of  story-tellers,  but  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers as  one  whose  power  is  employed  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  simplicity,  and  of  purity. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  displays  an  originality  in  the 
titles  of  his  stories  which  leads  the  reader  to  ex- 
pect originality  in  their  construction,  and  in 
this  he  is  not  disappointed.  His  plots  are  never 
commonplace,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  the  life  and  society  writh  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  name  of  his  latest  and  best 
story,'  From  Jest  to  Earnest  (Dodd  and  Mead), 
piques  curiosity  because  it  suggests  a purpose ; 
and  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  it  is  better  than 
the  average  American  fiction,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  aimless  love-story,  dependent  for  its  inter- 
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est  on  the  separation  of  loving  hearts  by  those 
conventional  barriers  which  have  little  or  no  real 
existence  in  American  society.  Like  the  pre- 
vious stories  by  the  same  author,  it  is  intense- 
ly religious ; unlike  most  religious  stories,  it  is 
not  didactic.  It  does  not  present  religious  phi- 
losophy in  the  guise  of  a conversation,  in  which 
the  orthodox  always  wins  the  victory,  and  the 
heterodox  is  always  worsted.  This  expedient 
Mrs.  Charles  and  the  Misses  Warner  have  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success,  but  it  can  nev- 
er convert  an  essay  into  a true  novel.  Mr.  Roe 
realizes  better  than  when  he  wrote  Barriers 
Burned  Away  the  difference  between  preaching 
and  novel-writing,  and  he  preaches  all  the  more 
effectively  for  that  very  reason.  The  story  is  a 
very  simple  one.  To  afford  amusement  for  some 
fashionable  friends,  Lottie  Marsden,  wild,  reck- 
less, but  good-hearted,  resolves  to  play  the  part  of 
a well-meaning,  unguided  girl,  and  seeks  spiritual 
guidance  and  instruction  from  Frank  Hemstead, 
a tall,  awkward,  ungainly  theological  student,  jnst 
from  the  seminary,  and  self- dedicated  to  the  life 
of  a home  missionary.  Her  jest  grows  into  ear- 
nest; it  ends  in  her  becoming  a Christian  girl, 
and  giving  up  her  fashionable  and  frivolous  life 
to  share  with  him  the  privations  of  his  chosen 
lot.  In  the  development  of  her  jest  into  an  ear- 
. nest  reality  she  mellows  him,  and  he  strengthens 
and  develops  her:  this  is  the  story.  Its  interest 
all  centres  in  these  two,  and  in  the  play  of  their 
life  upon  each  other.  Hero  and  heroine  are 
original  conceptions,  not  borrowed  from,  litera- 
ture; and  the  change  in  Lottie’s  character  is 
well  delineated,  and  with  a naturalness  and  an 
artistic  skill  which  we  do  not  often  find  in  the 
so-called  religious  novels.  There  is  some  genu- 
ine humor  in  the  book,  too — an  element  lacking 
in  Mr.  Roe’s  previous  stories. 

Virginia  W.  Johnson,  who  has  heretofore 
wrought  out  her  superabundant  fancies  only  in 
novels  for  the  elders,  gives  them  forth  in  a verv 
attractive  volume  for  the  children — The  Catskill 
Fairies  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Her  pen  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  made  the  volume  at- 
tractive, but  Alfred  Fredricks  has  added  the 
charm  of  his  pencil,  and  the  combination  is  quite 
irresistible.  Miss  Johnson’s  genius  is  of  a kind 
that  peculiarly  fits  her  for  the  production  of  such 
a collection  of  weird  fancies.  Her  very  fault — 
nn  over-luxuriant  fancy — here  becomes  a virtue. 
Job,  his  old  grandfather,  the  lonely  old  farm- 
house, the  blocking  snow-storm : all  these  are 
tine  to  nature.  But  these  make  only  the  frame 
fur  the  pictures,  which  are  mere  fancies  that  know 
no  law.  A very  charming  set  of  fairies  they  are 
to  whom  Miss  Johnson  introduces  ns,  and  they 
will  while  away  many  an  otherwise  long  winter 
evening  for  scores  of  boys  and  girls  who  need  their 
cheering  presence  less  than  did  poor  lonely  Job. 

The  three  volumes  of  Ancient  History  from 
the  Monuments  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.) 
—Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia — present  in  a con- 
veniently compact  form  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological  investigations  in  these  lands, 
and  render  available  to  the  ordinary  reader  much 
information  hitherto  inaccessible  except  through 
the  Urge  libraries.  The  authors  are  specialists, 
and  the  works  trustworthy.  Fuller  illustration 
would  have  greatly  increased  both  their  attract- 
iveness and  their  value. — The  fifth  volume  of 
the  Bible  Commentary  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 


and  Co.)  embraces  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah, and  Lamentations.  The  notes  on  the  two 
latter  are  prepared  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

As  a condensed  commentary  for  ready  reference, 
this  work  is  important  to  the  theologian,  but  it 
lacks  the  elements  required  for  lay  use. — Dr.  An- 
drew Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  furnishes  anoth- 
er book  on  Palestine,  In  the  Holy  Land  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  nnd  Co.).  It  is  a pleasant  book  of 
travels,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
scholar.  The  omission  of  an  index  is  a seri- 
ous fault. — The  tracts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Rome,  “The  Vatican  Decrees,”  44  Vaticanism,” 

44  Speeches  of  the  Pope,”  are  re-issued  in  a con- 
venient form  in  one  volume,  entitled  Rome  and 
the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  known  in  the 
future  by  no  single  act  of  his  life  more  widely 
than  by  his  vigorous  campaign  against  Vatican- 
ism. It  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  a conflict 
in  this  country  with  the  same  foe  to  liberalism. 

A study  of  this  book  is  a good  preparation  for  it. 

— The  third  series  of  Dr.  Talmagb’s  sermons 
derives  its  title,  Every-day  Religion  (Harper  and 
I Brothers),  partly  from  the  opening  discourse, 

I partly  from  the  general  tenor  of  most  of  the 
thirty-three  sermons  reported.  It  is  easy  to 
criticise  these,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  read  them ; 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  less 
amenable  to  literary  criticism. — Mr.  Henry 
Cary’s  translation  of  the  Select  Dialogues  of 
Plato  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  literal ; it  will 
therefore  be  more  useful  to  the  student  than  Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s ; for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be 
less  attractive  to  the  general  reader. — The  Phi - 
losophy  of  Natural  Theology,  a prize  essay,  by 
Rev.  William  Jackson  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.),  is  reprinted  from  the  English.  It  par- 
tially undertakes  to  solve  the  same  problems  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Cocker's  Theistic  Conception 
of  the  World . It  is  less  original  in  treatment, 
less  independent  in  thought,  and  less  strong  and 
vigorous  in  its  conception  of  the  subject;  but  it  is 
more  popular  in  style,  perhaps  because  less  com- 
pact and  condense. — Mr.  Lewes  completes  his 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  with  the  second  volume.  We  are  devoutly 
thankful  there  are  to  be  no  more.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  difficult  to  understand  ; there  arc  parts 
of  this  volume  which  belong  to  the  44  unknowa- 
ble,” if  not  to  the  44  unthinkable.”  This  work  is 
in  its  essence  a protest  against  all  unverified 
hypotheses,  by  which  the  author  appears  to  mean 
those  not  verified  by  a process  of  external  inves- 
tigation. He  employs  such  hypotheses,  however, 
himself,  without  hesitation,  when  the)*  Will  serve 
his  purpose.  Positivism  will  require  for  popular 
acceptance  certainly  a clearer  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  a more  vigorous  and  self-consistent  exponent 
than  Mr.  Lewes  proves  himself  in  these  two  for- 
bidding volumes. — The  Geological  Story  briefly 
Told,  by  James  D.  Dana  (Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Phinney,  and  Co.),  is  a capital  introduction  to 
the  study  of  geology,  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
practical  student  of  the  rocks,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
illustrations,  which  partially  supply  the  place  of 
specimens,  a serviceable  substitute  for  the  study 
of  nature  for  that  considerable  class  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  science,  but  have  not 
the  leisure  to  pursue  it  as  a study. — Constanti- 
nople, by  Theophile  Gautier  (Henrjr  Holt  and 
Co.),  has  the  flavor  of  its  French  origin.  The 
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author  writes  in  sympathy  with  the  people  whose 
life  he  describes,  and  thus  his  book  possesses  the 
interest  which  belongs  only  to  an  inside  view. 
The  details  are  graphic  and  accurate.  They 
show  keen  observation,  and  even  careful  study. 
A queer  cosmopolitan  metropolis  is  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  pictures  of  its  life  are  full  of  quaint 
and  curious  interest. — The  Abode  of  Snow,  re- 
printed from  Blackwood's  Magazine  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam s Sons),  carries  the  reader  on  a romantic 


tour  from  Chinese  Thibet  to  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus, through  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  writer  has  the  advantage  of  writing  con- 
cerning a region  about  which  comparatively  little 
is  known  ; his  book  of  travels  is  thus,  in  a sense, 
original ; his  descriptions  are  graphic  and  even 
pictorial — so  much  so  that  the  reader  feels  a sense 
of  disappointment  that  such  opportunities  for  ait 
should  be  wholly  lost,  for  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions. A valuable  map  accompanies  the  volume. 


CMtor’s  Scientific  Jlecnrit. 


SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — -During  September  numerous  as- 
tronomical publications  have  been  received  from 
Europe,  most  promiuent  among  which  are  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  magnificent  series  of  the 
Pulkova  observations  and  the  valuuble  special 
memoirs  that  issue  from  that  imperial  institution. 
Of  these  latter,  Dollen’s  second  paper  on  the  use 
of  the  transit  instrument  in  the  vertical  of  the 
pole-star  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  Amer- 
ican geographer,  geodesist,  or  astronomer. 

Dr.  Doberck,  of  the  Markree  Observatory,  Ire- 
land, has  published  the  results  of  his  work  upon 
the  orbits  of  the  binary  stars  Zeta  Aquarii  and 
Gamma  Leonis.  The  former  of  these  was  meas- 
ured by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1 781 , and  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  this  old  observation  that  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain  a good  approximation  to  the 
time  of  revolution  of  this  binary,  which  is  about 
1500  years.  Gamma  Leonis  has  a much  more 
rapid  motion,  as  it  completes  a revolution  in 
402  years.  Dr.  Doberck *s  elements  agree  very 
closely  with  observation  during  the  entire  period 
1800-65,  the  average  discordance  between  the 
distance  as  measured  and  the  distance  as  com- 
puted being  less  than  a quarter  of  a second  of  arc. 

Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  calls  attention 
to  the  rapid  change  of  position  of  the  binary  star 
Mu  Herculis.  Appearances  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  binary  has  a shorter  period  than  any  known 
double  star  except,  perhaps.  Delta  Equulei,  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this 
pair  (originally  dissovered  by  Mr.  Clark),  should 
recommend  it  ns  an  object  for  observation  to 
those  who  possess  telescopes  of  sufficient  power 
(twelve  inches  aperture  and  above).  The  observa- 
tions at  the  Naval  Observatory  indicate  a change 
of  about  15°  in  position-angle  in  the  past  year. 

In  our  last  month’s  Record  wo  had  occasion  to 
notice  tlip  beautiful  series  of  drawings  of  planets 
and  nebulae  published  by  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Winlock.  Mr.  L.  Troavelot,  the  artist  to 
whom  the  making  of  these  drawings  was  con- 
fided, has  prepared,  from  late  observations  with 
his  own  telescope  (six  and  .a  quarter  inches  ap- 
erture) and  with  the  Harvard  refractor  (fifteen 
inches),  a set  of  pastel  drawings,  on  a large  scale, 
of  Saturn,  the  nebula  of  Andromeda,  sun  spots, 
and  others.  The  Harvard  College  drawings  were 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  while  Mr.  Trou- 
velot’s  are  about  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  inches, 
and  they  are  of  great  fidelity  and  beauty.  M. 
Terby,  of  Brussels,  has  undertaken  a new  discus- 
sion of  drawings  of  Mars,  and  in  order  to  make 
his  data  as  complete  as  possible,  requests  that  any 


person  having  drawings  of  Mars  of  any  date  may 
send  them  to  him  at  124  Rue  des  Bogards,  Lou- 
vain, Belgium. 

Dr.  Fuhg  has  published  a discussion  of  all 
the  observations  of  the  gun*B  diameter  made  at 
Greenwich  from  183G  to  1870,  with  the  particu- 
lar object  of  discovering  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters,  lie 
finds  that  no  proof  of  any  such  difference  can  be 
drawn  from  these  Greenwich  observations,  and 
from  the  whole  number  (6827)  made  between 
1836  and  1870  he  concludes  the  mean  apparent 
solar  diameter  to  be  32'  2. 99".  Airy  previously 
found,  from  the  observations  of  1836-47,  32' 

3. 64",  and  this  value  is  adopted  in  the  English 
Nautical  Almanac. 

It  is  known  that  the  experiments  of  Foucault 
on  the  velocity  of  light,  when  combined  with  the 
value  of  the  constant  of  aberration  of  Struve, 
give  a value  of  the  solar  parallax  (8.86")  which 
is  very  close  to  the  best  recent  determinations, 
and  which  will  not  be  far  from  the  results  from 
the  recent  transit  of  Venus.  The  recent  exper- 
iments of  Cornu  on  the  velocity  of  light,  com- 
bined with  this  value  of  the  solar  parallax,  indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  value  of  the  constant  of 
aberration  deduced  from  Bradley’s  observations 
by  Bessel  is  the  true  one,  and  this  value  differs 
from  Struve’s  by  0.2".  Villarceau  has  examined 
the  question  of  the  proper  value  of  the  constant 
of  aberration  under  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
solar  system  has  a proper  motion,  and  he  gives 
the  outline  of  a plan  for  determining  both  the 
true  constant  of  aberration  and  the  direction  of 
the  solar  motion.  This  plan  requires  simultane- 
ous observations  to  he  made  at  points  in  each 
hemisphere  where  the  latitude  is  35°  16'.  The 
expense  of  such  expeditions  would  not  be  large, 
and  important  results  might  be  expected  from 
the  carrying  out  of  this  project. 

M.  Flammarion  has,  during  1874  and  1875, 
observed  the  changes  of  brightness  of  the  4th 
satellite  of  Jupiter  with  a view  to  determine  its 
period  of  rotation.  His  principal  conclusions 
are,  first,  the  4th  satellite  varies  between  the 
sixth  and  the  tenth  magnitude;  second,  there  is 
a probability  (but  not  a certainty)  that  it  turns 
on  its  axis  like  our  own  moon,  so  ns  to  always 
present  the  same  face  to  Jupiter;  third,  this  hy- 
pothesis will  not  account  for  all  the  variations 
of  brightness  observed.  Its  reflecting  power  ( al- 
bedo) is,  on  the  vvhole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  three 
other  satellites. 

M.  Tisserand,  of  Toulouse,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  his  observations  of  the  shoot- 
ing-stare of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  August,  1875. 
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The  tracks  of  eighty-eight  meteors  were  careful- 
ly mapped,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a prepon- 
derance of  meteors  in  certain  azimuths,  these 
were  united  so  ns  to  give  fourteen  distinct  tra- 
jectories, each  of  which  was  the  result  of  three 
or  four  individual  observations.  These  fourteen 
were  then  treated  as  deserving  great  confidence, 
and  from  them  the  place  of  the  radiant  point 
was  sought.  The  principal  radiant  was  in  right 
ascension  4G°  41',  declination  t>6°  7';  while  two 
secondary  radiants  were  found,  one  of  them  in 
right  ascension  57°  20',  and  declination  51°  40'; 
and  the  other  in  right  ascension  64°  O',  and  dec- 
lination G3°  O'.  These  values  satisfy  the  origi- 
nal observations  very  exactly,  and  this  multiplic- 
ity of  radiant  points  is  a fact  of  great  interest  in 
the  theory  of  shooting-stars. 

The  little-known  subject  of  the  zodiacal  light 
has  been  studied  for  many  years  by  Schmidt  at 
Athens,  and  Heis  at  Munster,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  just  published  in  full  his  own  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  past  thirty  years.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  observations  made  at 
Quito  by  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  may  some  day  also  be  published. 

The  erection  of  the  magnificent  solar  observa- 
tory at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  is  being  steadily 
carried  forward.  This  establishment  will  em- 
brace more  than  twelve  different  buildings,  six 
of  which  are  observing  domes,  and  one  a fine 
physical  laboratory;  the  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logical observatory  and  the  Zollners  horizontal 
pendulum  will  be  also  specially  provided  for. 

The  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Trieste  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. A large  telescope  by  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  will  be  its  principal  instrument. 

A very  important  work  in  theoretical  astron- 
omy has  just  been  terminated  by  M.  Leverrier 
in  his  investigations  into  the  theories  of  the  ma- 
jor planets,  a work  which  he  began  with  his  re- 
searches into  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.  The 
tables  of  the  motion  of  Saturn  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  theory  and  observation  have  been 
compared  from  1751  to  1869,  with  a very  grati- 
fying accordance,  except  for  the  period  1 839-44, 
during  which  time  the  discordances,  though  not 
large,  are  yet  more  serious  than  any  from  modem 
observations.  M.  Leverrier  says  that  the  the- 
ory is  not  to  be  charged  with  these  discrepancies, 
and  seeks  for  an  explanation  of  them  in  personal 
peculiarities  in  observing  an  object  so  complex 
in  figure  as  Saturn. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  re-examined  La- 
place’s theory  of  the  tides,  as  developed  in  the 
“Mdcanique  Cdleste,”  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  objections  which  Airy  brought 
against  some  of  Laplace’s  analytical  processes, 
and  the  interpretation  of  them  in  numbers,  in  his 
“Tides  and  Waves,”  are  not  well  taken,  and 
that  the  method  of  Laplace,  although  quite  ob- 
scure, was  nevertheless  essentially  correct. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  John  N.  Stockwell,  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moons  Motion, 
will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  controversy,  as  it  is  j 
a further  extension  of  previous  papers  which  we 
hare  noticed.  Mr.  Stockwell,  after  referring  to  j 
the  fact  which  has  already  called  forth  reply, 
that  the  present  lunar  tables  do  not  satisfactori- 
ly represent  the  moon’s  place,  finds  the  explana- 
tion of  this  in  the  very  outset  of  the  lunar  theory  j 
itself,  where  he  claims  that  a fundamental  error 
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has  been  made,  and  in  this  work  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  a lunar  theory  on  what  he  considers 
correct  bases. 

In  the  sudden  death  (September  13,  aged  six- 
ty-four, by  heart-disease)  of  Professor  I.  A.  Lnp- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee,  American  science  lias  lost 
one  of  its  warmest  friends  and  supporters.  To 
Mr.  Lapham  more  than  to  any  other  one  per- 
son the  country  owes  the  establishment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington.  He  was  also 
in tru mental  in  securing  for  Wisconsin  its  State 
survey. 

In  Physics , the  month  has  been  characterized 
by  tho  appearance  of  some  valuable  papers.  De 
Ltiynes  and  Feil — the  former  well  known  from 
his  researches  on  the  Prince  Rupert’s  drop — have 
made  some  experiments  on  the  hardened  glass 
of  M.  De  la  Bastie.  They  find  that  this  glass 
presents  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  Prince 
Rupert’s  drop,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  production 
as  of  fracture.  Though  it  is  not  ordinarily  pos- 
sible to  cut  a piece  of  this  glass  with  a saw,  a 
drill,  or  a file  without  its  flying  in  pieces,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  done.  A disk,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  drilled  through  its  centre  withont 
fracture,  though  not  elsewhere.  A square  plate 
of  St.  Gobain  glass  thus  hardened  showed  in  po- 
larized light  a black  cross,  the  lines  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  sides.  It  is  always  possible  to  saw 
such  a plate  along  these  lines  without  fracture, 
though  beyond  them,  either  parallel  or  transverse 
to  them,  any  attempt  to  cut  the  plate  fractures 
it.  If  the  two  fragments  of  a plate  thus  cut  be 
examined  in  polarized  light,  the  arrangement  of 
the  dark  bands  and  colored  fringes  6hows  the 
molecular  state  to  have  altered  by  the  division. 
Placing  the  one  plate  directly  upon  the  other  in 
the  original  position,  both  bands  and  fringes  dis- 
appear ; while  if  reversed  and  superposed,  the  ef- 
fect is  increased,  being  that  due  to  a plate  of 
double  thickness ; hence  the  tension  in  the  plate 
is  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  saw  cut. 
We’ may  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  harden- 
ed glass  is  in  a state  of  tension,  it  may  always  be 
cut  in  certain  directions  when  the  resulting  pieces 
can  take  a condition  of  stable  equilibrium.  This 
is  easily  determined  by  examination  with  polar- 
ized light.  In  the  case  of  fracture  the  fragments 
are  always  symmetrically  arranged  with  relation 
to  the  point  where  the  equilibrium  was  first  de- 
stroyed. The  authors  have  also  examined  into 
the  cause  of  the  bubbles  so  generally  seen  in 
hardened  glass.  They  find  them  to  be  produced 
at  the  moment  of  hardening,  and  to  disappear, 
or  nearly  so,  when  the  glass  is  annealed.  They 
hence  conclude  that  they  are  due  to  the  impris- 
oning of  minute  masses  of  gas  iu  the  glass,  these 
masses  becoming  enormously  dilated  when  the 
glass  is  hardened ; this  dilatation,  which  is  act- 
ually 1700  or  1800  times  the  original  volume, 
being  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  surround- 
ing glass  produced  in  the  process  of  hardening. 

Pfrtff  has  made  some  experiments  upon  the 
plasticity  of  ice,  in  order  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  glacier  motion.  In  none  of  the  hitherto 
recorded  observations  is  any  mention  made  of 
the  amonnt  of  pressure  necessary  to  change  the 
form  of  ice,  though  Moseley  observed  that  to  pull 
apart  an  ice  cylinder  a weight  of  5 J to  9 atmos- 
pheres was  required  to  the  square  inch,'  and  to 
fracture  it  a pressure  of  7J  to  9 atmospheres. 
Pfaff  has  sought  to  determine  the  minimum  prese- 
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tire  at  which  ice  yields,  and  has  proved  that  even 
the  slightest  pressure  is  sufficient  if  it  act  contin- 
uously, and  if  the  temperature  of  the  ice  and  of 
its  surroundings  be  near  the  melting-point.  In 
one  experiment  a hollow  iron  cylinder  1 1 .5  milli- 
meters in  diameter  sunk  into  the  ice  3 millimeters 
in  two  hours,  it  being  surrounded  with  snow,  the 
temperature  varying  from  —1°  to  0.5°.  When 
the  temperature  rose  above  the  melting-point,  it 
sank  3 centimeters  in  one  hour!  scarcely  a trace 
of  water  resulting.  A steel  rod  a square  centi- 
meter in  section,  when  pressed  with  one-third  of 
an  atmosphere,  sank  into  the  ice  14  millimeters 
in  three  hours,  the  temperature  being  2.5°.  The 
flexibility  of  ice  was  shown  by  placing  a parallelo- 
piped  52  centimeters  long,  2.5  centimeters  broad, 
and  1.3  centimeters  thick  upon  wooden  supports 
placed  near  its  ends.  From  February  8 to  15, 
the  temperature  varying  from  —12°  to  —3.5°, 
the  middle  portion  sank  only  11.5  millimeters. 
But  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours  the  tem- 
perature was  higher,  and  the  middle  of  the  bar 
sank  9 millimeters.  From  8 a.h.  to  2 p.m.  the 
increase  was  3 millimeters,  when  the  bar  broke, 
the  temperature  being  +3°.  The  whole  bend- 
ing was  23.5  millimeters.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  ductility  of  ice ; it  elongated 
by  traction.  From  these  results  it  is  easily  seen 
why  a glacier's  motion  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

Decharme  has  communicated  nn  Additional  pa- 
per on  the  sonorous  flames  previously  described 
by  him,  in  which  he  gives  experimental  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  air  which  is  blown  against 
the  flame,  and  which  he  supposed  to  act  solely 
mechanically,  plays  also  a chemical  part.  He 
finds  that  using  a Bunsen  burner,  the  sound  is 
extremely  feeble  unless  the  air  openings  be 
closed  and  the  flame  be  luminous.  Moreover, 
neither  carbon  dioxide  nor  nitrogen  gases  will 
produce  the  sound  unless  oxygen  be  mixed  with 
it.  The  author  hence  believes  that  the  sound 
results  from  the  small  explosions  which  are  in- 
cessantly produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  flame  when  the  combustion  of  this  is  al- 
ready incomplete.  That  the  sound  should  be 
well  pronounced,  therefore,  the  presence  of  air  or 
of  oxygen  mixed  with  some  inert  gas  is  nec- 
essary. 

Bresina  has  described  a simple  method  of 
comparing  the  rates  of  vibration  of  two  sounding 
air  columns  by  means  of  oscillating  flames.  To 
the  jets  supplying  two  ordinary  singing  tubes  nro 
affixed  lateral  branches,  by  which  the  gas  from 
each  may  also  be  supplied  to  a second  burner 
supported  on  a convenient  lateral  stand.  When 
the  flames  in  the  tubes  sing,  those  outside  vi- 
brate in  unison  with  them ; and  by  means  of  a 
revolving  mirror  the  ratio  of  the  two  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  counting.  If  the  two  singing 
flames  me  connected  to  the  same  exterior  flame, 
the  combined  vibration  is  seen  in  the  mirror. 

Lesuenr  recommends  strongly  the  use  of  zinc 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  incrustations  in  steam- 
boilers.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  subject 
by  observing  that  the  brass  stays  of  a surface 
condenser  in  a steam-vessel  were  reduced,  after 
a few  years  of  service,  to  a mass  of  spongy  dop- 
per,  tho  zinc  having  entirely  disappeared.  This 
having  occurred  repeatedly,  the  constructors  of 
these  condensers  placed  zinc  in  the  condensers, 


and  observed  that  not  only  was  the  brass  no  lon- 
ger attacked,  but  the  boilers  supplied  from  these 
condensers  were  entirely  free  from  incrustation. 
Direct  experiments  of  the  authors  have  eon  Arm- 
ed this  fact.  The  explanation  of  it  he  finds 
either  in  the  electric  current  thus  generated  in 
the  boiler,  the  zinc  being  positive  and  the  iron 
negative,  or  more  probably  in  the  hydrogen  con- 
tinually set  free  in  minute  quantity  on  the  iron 
surface,  thus  preventing  the  adherence  of  scale. 
(The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this 
same  device  is  not  new,  having  been  employed 
for  this  purpose  for  many  years  in  the  United 
States.) 

Mayer  has  proposed  a simple  mode  of  obtain- 
ing thermographs  of  the  isothermals  of  the  solar 
disk  by  the  use  of  Meusel’s  double  iodide.  Thin 
paper,  smoked  on  one  side,  is  covered  on  the  oth- 
er with  the  iodide,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sun's 
image,  formed  by  a telescopic  object-glass,  the 
aperture  being  at  first  only  that  necessary  to  give 
the  smallest  area  of  blackened  iodide  with  a sharp 
contour.  This  he  calls  the  area  of  maximum 
temperature.  On  enlarging  the  aperture,  the 
black  area  gradually  extends,  forming  a series 
of  new  isothermal  lines  with  the  successive  en- 
largements. Some  interesting  conclusions  have 
already  been  reached,  and  it  is  the  author’s  in- 
tention to  make  a thorough  investigation  <Jf  the 
vast  field  thus  opened. 

Troost  and  Hautefeuille  have  made  a calori- 
metrical  investigation  on  iron  and  mangauesc 
silicides.  They  conclude,  first,  that  silicon  in  com- 
bining with  manganese  evolves  considerable  heat, 
and  hence  that  the  compound  thus  formed  is  very 
stable — a fact  already  proved  for  carbon.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  similarity  of  these  two  substances, 
carbon  and  silicon,  appears  also  when  their  action 
on  iron  is  considered ; they  both  act  as  if  they 
were  dissolved  in  the  metal. 

Lundquist  has  given  the  results  of  his  calcula- 
tions to  determine  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
normal  sun  spectrum,  founded  on  certain  meas- 
urements of  Lamansky’s.  Ho  represents  the  in- 
tensity of  this  heat  graphically,  and  gives  curves 
in  which  the  ordinates  represent  intensities,  and 
the  abscissas  wave  lengths.  It  appears  from  these 
curves  “that  in  the  normal  spectrum  of  the  sun 
the  maximum  of  heat  is  situated  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  and  diminish- 
es on  both  sides  of  this  point,”  thus  confirming 
entirely  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  in  1872.  In  the  electric  spec- 
trum, however,  assuming  Tyndall’s  results  as 
data,  calculation  gives  a curve  in  which  the  max- 
imum of  heat  is  near  the  line  A.  In  this  case 
the  distribution  of  heat  is  not  equal  in  both  halves 
of  the  visible  spectrum. 

Ravet  has  published  a paper  on  the  conical 
solar  dials  of  the  ancients,  particularly  that  of 
Heracleus  of  Latmos,  with  a view  to  bring  to 
light  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their 
constructors.  The  interior  surface  of  these  dials 
constitutes  a cone,  the  section  of  which  by  the 
upper  horizontal  surface  being  a curve  of  the 
second  degree,  either  an  ellipse  (dials  of  Ilerac- 
leus  and  at  Naples),  a hyperbola  (dial  At  Athens), 
or  a parabola  (Phenician  dial).  The  latter  curve 
requires  that  one  of  the  generatrices  of  the  cone 
should  be  rigorously  horizontal,  and  has  been 
only  once  observed.  But  the  dials  were  not 
made  in  this  way ; the  cone  was  traced  with  any 
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eonrenient  proportions,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  its  summit  should  be  on  a perpendic- 
ular from  the  centre  of  the  base. 

Bunsen  has  given  an  account  of  some  new 
methods  in  spectrum  analysis,  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  render  the  use  of  the  spark  for  obtaining 
spectra  as  easy  and  as  general  as  that  of  the  gas 
flame.  The  first  portion  of  his  paper  is  devoted 
to  a description  of  the  battery  coil  and  spark  ap- 
paratus required;  the  second  gives  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  this  way,  particularly  with 
the  rarer  elements.  The  memoir  is  accompanied 
by  three  spectrum  plates,  uncolored,  showing  the 
* spectra  of  thirty  elements  and  compounds. 

WAtts  has  described  a new  form  of  microme- 
ter for  use  with  the  spectroscope,  in  which  one 
of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  itself  is  substituted 
for  the  cross  wires.  This  line  may  be  the  sodi- 
um line,  which  is  almost  always  present  in  gas- 
flame  spectra,  a hydrogen  line  with  vacua  tubes, 
or  a Fraunhofer  line  in  solar  work.  This  stand- 
ard line  is  displaced  by  a micrometer  screw,  by 
which  the  amount  of  motion  necessary  to  move 
it  from  one  point  of  a spectrum  to  another  may 
be  ascertained.  The  micrometer  screw  is  at- 
tached to  the  npper  half  of  a divided  lens  placed 
between  the  prism  and  the  observing  telescope, 
and  moves  this  half  over  the  lower,  which  is 
fixed. 

Adams  has  derised  a new  polariscope  for  ex- 
amining the  rings  of  crystals,  the  objects  had  in 
view  being  ( 1 ) to  obtain  a large  field,  (2)  to  secure 
the  means  of  measuring  both  the  rings  and  the 
axial  angles,  and  (3)  to  be  able  to  immerse  the 
crystal  in  liquid.  The  peculiarity  of  the  optical 
arrangement  is  that  the  crystal  section  is  placed 
at  the  common  centre  of  curvature  of  two  nearly 
hemispherical  lenses,  so  that  its  relation  to  these 
is  unchanged  when  the  crystal  and  lenses  are 
routed  about  any  axis  parallel  to  its  surfaces  and 
passing  through  this  centre. 

In  General  Chemistry  a few  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  knowledge.  Dela- 
chanal  and  Mermet  have  prepared  a compound 
of  platinum,  tin,  and  oxygen  analogous  to  the 
gold  compound  known  as  the  purple  of  Cassius. 
When  the  brown  liquid  which  is  obtained  when 
a solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  mixed  with  one 
of  stannons  chloride  is  diluted  with  water  and 
boiled,  a brown  substance  is  precipitated  which, 
when  well  washed  with  hot  water,  contains  no 
chlorine,  but  only  oxygen,  tin,  and  platinum. 
The  authors  have  also  prepared  the  same  sub- 
stance by  placing  a strip  of  tin  in  plutinic  chlo- 
ride. Its  composition  somewhat  varies  with  its 
mode  of  preparation. 

Friedci  has  produced  a direct  union  of  methyl 
oxide  and  hydrogen  chloride — a body  which, 
since  both  of  its  constituents  can  exist  free,  must 
be  classed  with  the  molecular  compounds  of  Ke- 
kul&  But  Friedel  shows  that  this  body  is  not 
decomposed  when  converted  into  vapor,  and 
hence  argues  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  chemical 
anion  should  be  extended  to  it.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  supposing  its  oxygen  to  act  os  a tet- 
rad or  its  chlorine  a triad.  Since  hydrogen 
chloride  and  methyl  chloride  do  not  unite  even 
at  —18°  to  —20°,  the  author  inclines  to  the  for- 
mer view,  and  supports  it  by  other  cases,  such 
as  water  of  crystallisation — a view  of  the  mat- 
ter which  was  taken  tome  years  ago  by  Wolcott 
Gibb* 


Ramsay  has  examined  the  properties  of  ethyl- 
thiosulphate  of  sodium  prepared  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  bromide  on  sodium  thiosulphate.  H* 
finds  that  it  is  exceedingly  unstable,  decompos- 
ing spontaneously  in  a few  weeks.  The  precip- 
itates produced  in  its  solutions  by  silver,  lead,  or 
barium  nitrates  are  even  more  rapidly  decom- 
posed, only  a few  hours  being  required.  When 
distilled  with  phosphoric  chloride  a complex  re- 
action takes  place,  ethyl  disulphide  being  one  of 
the  products. 

Deering  has  noted  some  points  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  examining  waters  by  the  ammonia  meth- 
od. He  observes  that  the  tint  after  the  addition 
of  the  Nessler  solution  increases  constantly  in 
depth ; hence  he  makes  a caramel  solution  after 
ten  minutes  to  imitate  the  distillate,  and  uses 
that  for  comparison.  He  also  notes  that  dis- 
tilled water  contains  ammonia;  that  potable  wa- 
ters yield  ammonia  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fractions;  that  commercial  stick  potash 
gives  ammonia  when  distilled  with  water;  and 
that  an  aqueous  extract  of  peat  gives  much  am- 
monia when  distilled  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Griffin  describes  his  new  form  of  portable  gas 
furnace,  in  which  a pound  of  cast  iron  can  be 
melted  in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  the  new  meth- 
od of  supporting  crucibles  in  it. 

In  Organic  Chemistry , Prevost  has  given  a 
now  and  simple  method  of  preparing  epichlor-* 
hydrin,  which  consists  in  warming  dichlorhydrin 
in  a capacious  retort  attached  to  a receiver,  and 
adding  pulverized  sodium  hydrate  to  it  in  the 
proportion  of  250  grams  to  550  cubic  centimeters 
of  dichlorhydrin,  the  temperature  being  kept  be- 
low 130°.  Almost  pure  epichlorhydrin  distills 
over. 

Stenhouse  and  Groves  have  shown  that  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  upon  pyrogallol,  two 
new  bodies  are  formed,  which  they  call  respect- 
ively mairogallol  and  leucogallol.  The  former 
is  produced  by  a long-continued  action  of  the 
gas,  and  crystallizes  from  boiling  glaciul  acetic 
acid,  or  from  mixed  ether  and  glacial  acid,  in 
brilliant  orthorhombic  prisms.  Leucogallol  forms 
crystalline  crusts  composed  of  minute  colorless 
needles. 

Muntz  and  Ramspacher  propose  to  determine 
tannin  in  its  solutions  by  filtering  these,  under 
pressure  if  necessary,  through  a piece  of  fresh 
hide.  This  combines  with  the  tannin,  and  the 
filtrate  is  entirely  free  from  this  substance.  A 
section  of  the  skin  afterward  shows  a line  in  the 
middle,  above  which  the  skin  has  thus  been  con- 
verted into  leather. 

Microscopy. — We  find  in  the  August  nnmber 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club 
the  description  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  for 
cleaning  very  thin  covers  without  breaking  them* 
It  consists  of  a small  tube  of  brass  or  6tecl,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  into 
which  fits  loosely  a weighted  plug.  To  the  low- 
er end  of  this  plug  is  cemented  a piece  of  chamois 
leather.  Another  piece  of  leather  is  stretched 
upon  a flat  piece  of  wood  or  plate  glass  to  form 
a pad,  which  completes  the  apparatus.  The 
tube  being  placed  upon  the  pad,  the  moistened 
thin  cover  is  dropped  into  it,  and  the  weighted 
plug  placed  on  it ; holding  the  tube  well  down 
on  the  pad,  one  can  rub  as  much  as  accessary 
without  any  danger  of  breaking,  the  weight  of 
the  plug  giving  sufficient  pressure  to  clean  the 
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gloss.  The  manipulation  is  quite  easy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  break  the  glass. 

* In  the  same  number  of  the  journal  is  an  inter- 
esting paper,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Woods,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Bucephalus  to  the  cockle.  He  states  that, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  who  1ms  described  it  as  a cercarian 
form  of  some  unknown  JMstomay  that  either,  first, 
the  Bucephalus  is  the  larva  of  the  cockle  (and  if 
not,  it  remains  an  interesting  question  for  solution 
what  is),  or,  second , the  Bucephalus  is  a parasite  ; 
but  if  so,  it  docs  not  render  the  cockle  sterile,  as 
asserted  by  Lacnze-Duthiers,  and,  third , the  con- 
nection of  the  tube  with  the  ovisacs,  ns  established 
by  presence  of  eggs  in  both,  proves  that  it  is  not 
an  independent  sporocyst,  but  an  organ  of  the 
cockle,  while,yb«rM,  if  this  connection  be  denied, 
the  Bucephalus  must  still  be  developed  from  eggs 
seen  in  the  tube. 

In  contradiction  of  n third  assertion  by  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  Dr.  Wallich  writes  as  follows  in  the 
Lancet  (June  12)  on  the  subject  of  nutrition  of 
the  protozoan.  He  states  that  for  fifteen  years 
he  has  stood  alone  in  maintaining  that  the  law 
of  nutrition  which  prevails  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  con- 
stitutes the  fundamental  distinction  between  it 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  fails  in  the  case  of 
the  simplest  and  humblest  creatures ; and  he  ex- 
presses a belief  that  the  lower  rhizopods  provide 
for  their  nutrition  and  growth  by  eliminating 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  live  the  inor- 
ganic elements  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  their  protoplasm,  and  that  there  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
two  great  kingdoms,  but  a gradual  transition  and 
overlapping  from  both  sides.  The  results  of 
deep-sea  explorations,  and  especially  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Tuscarora  soundings,  do  not  con- 
firm this  view;  the  vegetable  growths,  even  at 
extremest  depths,  proceed  pari  passu  into  the  an- 
imal, and  we  see  as  yet  no  reason  why  the  same 
provision  that  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
er and  terrestrial  organisms  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  humblest  marine  or  aqueous  forms. 

We  learn  from  a contemporary  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  eye  in  cases  of  disease,  M.  Monoyer  has  con- 
trived a modification  of  Siebers  ophthalmoscope, 
so  arranged  that  three  persons  can  make  simul- 
taneous observations.  In  the  Monthly  Micro- 
scopic a l Journal  for  September,  1875,  is  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  Worthington  G.  Smith  on  the 
resting  spores  of  the  potato  fungus,  or  the  “new” 
potato  disease,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  he  shows 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  in  disguise, 
Peronospora  infestans , in  an  unusual  and  excited 
condition.  The  article  is  well  illustrated,  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  microscopists  interested 
in  the  study  of  these  parasitic  organisms.  In  the 
same  journal  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bastian’s 
address  on  the  microscopic  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease, in  which  he  insists  that  the  facts  already 
known  abundantly  suffice  to  displace  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  vital  theory,  and  to  re-establish  a 
broader  physico-chemical  theory  of  fermentation, 
and  that  the  original  notion,  borrowed  from  the 
vital  theory  of  fermentation,  that  all  the  organ- 
isms met  with  in  a fermenting  mixture  are  strict- 
ly lineal  descendants  of  those  originally  intro- 
duced as  ferments,  must  disappear  with  the  vital 
theory  itself,  and  with  it  the  old  explanation  of 


the  mode  of  increase  of  contagium  within  the 
body. 

While  connected  for  a few  weeks  with  Hay- 
den's United  States  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  J un.,  discovered  on  the  shores 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  a new  cave-insect  fauna  An- 
alogous to  that  of  Mammoth  Cave.  A new  blind 
white  thousand-legs,  a myriapodous  insect,  and 
a singular  harvest-man,  a spider-like  form,  both 
new  to  science,  were  discovered  in  a cave  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
lake,  on  the  bottom  of  which  were  fossil  fresh- 
water shells.  We  now  know  that  this  cave  was 
made  during  the  pliocene-tertiary  period,  and 
we  have  some  data  in  ascertaining  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  the  origination  of  these  pecul- 
iar cave  forms.  This  discovery  throws  light  on 
the  probable  geological  age  of  the  cave  fauna  of 
Mammoth,  Wyandotte,  Weyer’s,  and  other  caves 
in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Dr.  Packard  also  studied  the  fauna  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  finding  a new  insect  larva  living  in 
the  brine.  He  also  studied  the  development  of 
the  brine  shrimps  (Artemid),  discovering  the  lar- 
va. The  entire  history  of  the  Ephydra  fly,  so 
abundant  in  the  lake,  was  also  ascertained. 

Among  injurious  insects,  the  Caloptenus  spre - 
tus  has  been  found  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
On  comparing  specimens  with  some  received 
from  California  through  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of 
San  Francisco,  no  differences  in  size  of  body  or 
wings  were  discovered  on  careful  comparisons 
made  by  Dr.  Packard. 

The  phylloxera  has  also  occurred  for  the  first 
time  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Amherst  Agricultur- 
al College,  while  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  is 
abundant  and  destructive  within  eighteen  miles 
of  Boston,  and  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts 
ns  well  as  Connecticut. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  September  con- 
tains an  illustrated  article  on  the  crocodile  of 
Florida,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Ilornadny.  Much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  habits  of  this  animal, 
which  was  first  discovered  in  1870  by  the  Into 
Professor  Wyman,  is  given  in  the  present  article. 

Professor  G.  Brown  Goode  notices  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  the  occurrence  of  an  albino  had- 
dock and  an  albino  eel,  and  it  seems  that  speci- 
mens of  albinos  of  both  of  these  fishes  occur  in 
the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science 
at  Salem. 

Botany . — The  lover  of  trees  will  welcome  the 
report  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  naturally 
in  the  forests  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Emerson,  which  is  enriched  with  a number 
of  finely  executed  plates  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague. 
A new  feature  consists  in  colored  views  of  the 
leaves  of  the  different  species  ns  they  appear  in  the 
fall.  We  learn  that  the  much-wished-for  Flora 
of  California , by  Professor  W.  II . Brewer,  is  fast 
approaching  completion,  and  will  be  given  to  the 
public  probably  during  the  coming  winter. 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany  Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Mel- 
ville describes  some  new  alg®  found  by  him  at 
Key  West.  De  Bary,  in  the  Botanische  Zei- 
tungy  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
prothtdlus  in  Chara , with  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  partheno-genesis  in  Chara  crinita. 

Under  the  head  of  Agricultural  Science  we 
have  previously  reported  the  results  of  observa- 
tions by  Fuutrat,  in  France,  on  the  influence 
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of  forests  upon  min -fall.  From  these  it  appear- 
ed that  the  air  above  a forest  is  more  nearly  sat- 
urated with  moisture  than  at  the  same  elevation 
above  cleared  land,  and,  further,  that  the  fall  of 
rain  was  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
situation.  Fautrat  has  since  shown,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  rain  actually  received  by  the 
soil  is  less  under  the  cover  of  the  forest  than 
on  the  open  land.  Of  the  rain-water  received  a 
part  is  evaporated,  and  only  the  remainder  con- 
tributes to  the  supply  of  streams.  By  compar- 
ative observations  Fautrat  finds  the  evaporation 
only  one-tenth  as  great  from  the  soil  of  the  for- 
est as  from  that  of  open  land.  So  the  forest 
soil  is  actually  much  more  moist,  and  furnishes 
to  springs  and  streams  more  water  from  ruin 
than  the  same  area  of  cleared  land. 

Again,  there  is  more  moisture  above  forests, 
to  be  earned  over  cultivated  land  and  deposited 
ns  dew  upon  the  cooled  earth  at  night.  Forests 
are  therefore  in  a double  sense  useful  as  retain- 
ers and  furnishers  of  moisture  to  the  earth. 

Simon  claims  to  have  settled  the  vexed  ques- 
tion whether  humic  acid  contains  nitrogen  or 
not  by  showing  that  when  first  prepared  from 
non-nitrogenous  bodies  it  is  free  from  nitrogen, 
but  that  it  takes  on  nitrogen  from  the  air,  at  the 
same  time  becoming  soluble  in  water,  lie  states 
that  humic  acid  kept  out  of  contact  with  air, 
and  especially  nitrogen,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  remains  so.  On  exposure  to  nir,  however, 
it  absorbs  nitrogen  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  and  formation  of  humate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  soluble  in  water.  In  this  view,  peat  and  muck 
are  valuable  not  only  as  amendments  and  for  the 
fertilizing  material  they  contain,  but  also  as  pur- 
veyors of  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Some  time  ago  Grandeau  propounded  the  nov- 
el theory  that  the  fertility  of  soils  depends  not 
upon  the  absolute  amount  of  their  mineral  plant- 
food,  but  chiefly  npon  the  amount  which  was 
combined  with  organic  substances,  and  cited  a 
number  of  experiments  with  a very  fertile  Rus- 
sian black  earth  soil  in  defense  of  his  view. 
Simon  has  lately  sought  a confirmation  of  this 
theory  in  the  artificial  preparation  of  organo- 
mineral  compounds  such  us  are  assumed  by 
Grandeau  to  exist  in  nature.  He  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  several  quite  strongly  marked  com- 
pounds of  phosphoric  acid  with  organic  matter 
from  linmic  acid.  It  is  probable  that  by  such 
investigations  very  valuable  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  action  of  humus  in  vegetable  nutrition. 

The  fact  has  become  universally  recognized 
that  in  many  superphosphates  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  has  been  rendered  soluble  by  addition 
of  sulphuric  (or  hydrochloric)  acid  to  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime  “reverts"*  after  a time  to  an 
insoluble  or  less  soluble  form.  This  process  of 
reversion  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  variously 
explained.  Most  commonly,  however,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a formation  of  either  dibasic  (neutral) 
phosphate  of  lime  with  the  lime  or  of  phosphate 
of  iron  or  alumina  with  the  sesqtiioxides  of  iron 
and  alumina  present.  Miliot  lias  published  in  the 
Comptes  Rendu*  some  accounts  of  investigations 
which  lead  him  to  infer  that  in  superphosphates 
in  which  enough  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added 
to  unite  with  the  whole  of  the  lime  this  reversion 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  formation  of  a dibasic 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  rather  in  that  of  phos- 
phates of  iron  and  alumina. 


The  reversion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  su- 
perphosphates when  applied  to  calcareous  soils  has 
been  studied  by  Ritthatisen.  He  concludes  that 
the  process  is  more  or  less  rapid  in  proportion  as 
the  calcareous  materia!  is  more  or  less  loose  and 
finely  divided;  that  the  final  product  of  the  re- 
action of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  lime  is 
neutral  or  dibasic  phosphate ; and  finally  that  the 
actual  loss  from  the  reversion  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  this  dicalcic  phosphate  is  not  so  great  ns 
might  at  first  seem,  since  the  latter  is  not  wholly 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  is  quite  soluble  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  such  roots  ns  beets  and 
turnips  has  been  made  by  Schultze  and  Urich  in 
investigations  on  field  beets.  ( Runkelruhen , Beta 
rapacea  alba  t)  In  the  analysis  of  fodder  mate- 
rials it  has  been  customary  to  assume  that  all  the 
organic  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  form  of  albumi- 
noids. Schultze  and  Urich  found,  however,  that 
only  21.6  to  38.9  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogenous 
material  of  their  beets  was  present  in  the  form 
of  albuminoids,  and  that  34.0  to  45.7  per  cent, 
existed  in  the  form  of  amides.  Asaparagin  was 
not  detected,  but  beta  in  was  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  beets. 

Clin  has  given  a method  for  the  preparation  of 
crystallized  monobromcninphor,  being  camphor 
inNvhich  an  atom  of  bromine  has  replaced  one  of 
hydrogen  by  the  direct  action,  at  100°  C.,  of  bro- 
mine upon  camphor.  The  specimens  shown  to  the 
French  Academy  were  magnificently  crystallized. 

Bourneville  finds  that  monobromcamphor  (I) 
lessens  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart,  (2) 
lessens  the  number  of  inspirations,  (3)  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  (4)  possesses  pow- 
erful sedative  properties,  and  (5)  produces  ordi- 
narily no  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  nervous  affec- 
tions, even  in  cases  of  long  standing. 

Engineering. — The  board  of  engineers  con- 
vened by  Captain  Eads  to  examine  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  has,  after  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  emphat- 
ically indorsed  the  feasibility  of  this  great  work. 
With  respect  to  details,  a number  of  minor  mod- 
ifications to  the  plan  proposed  are  recommended. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  proper  line  for  the  east- 
ward jetty  shall  begin  about  6380  feet  from  the 
“Land’s  End,”  and  about  1080  feet  beyond  the 
mattress  laid  September  1,  and  on  the  line  sub- 
mitted by  Captain  Ends.  A slight  modification 
of  its  curvature  is  likewise  suggested,  so  as  to 
render  the  action  of  the  current  more  effective, 
and  secure  greater  solidity,  and  also  that  this  jetty 
should  overlap  the  end  of  the  west  jetty  by  at 
least  300  feet.  As  to  the  proper  width  between 
the  jetties  at  their  outer  ends,  the  board  recom- 
mends that  it  remain  as  designed  by  Captain 
Ends,  at  1000  feet  at  the  water  surface  at  ordi- 
nary high  tide.  Upon  the  question  of  priority 
of  construction  of  different  parts  of  the  work,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  foundation  of  the  east 
jetty  be  secured  out  to  a depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
of  the  west  jetty  to  twenty  feet,  and  that  the  east 
jetty  be  carried  up  to  the  water-lino  before  rais- 
ing the  mattress  wall  of  the  west  jetty  to  the  same 
level,  leaving  the  construction  details  of  the  pier- 
heads  for  future  consideration.  Upon  the  gen- 
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oral  features  of  the  improvement  plan  the  board 
reports  as  follows : “ After  attentive  examination 
of  the  plan  of  construction,  consisting  of  a com- 
bination of  willow  mattresses  and  stone,  now  in 
execution  by  Mr.  Eads,  the  board  finds  it  to  be  a 
modification  of  methods  long  in  use  in  Holland 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  essentially  the  same  ns  that 
applied  to  the  jetties  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
mid  also  to  the  jetties  at  the  new  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  so  satisfactorily  as  to  draw  from  the  legis- 
lative body  of  Holland  the  expression  that  * their 
complete  success  has  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  piers  at  sea  on  our 
coast.’  It  is,  moreover,  the  same  essentially  as 
that  adopted  by  the  recent  commission  [1874]  for 
these  works.” 

The  government  works  at  Hallett’s  Point  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  removal  of  the  Ilell 
Gate  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  New  York 
Harbor  are  now  very  near  completion.  The 
work  of  excavation  is  completed,  and  comprises 
a surface  of  two  and  a quarter  acres.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  headings  and  galleries  columns 
or  piers  are  left  standing,  and  by  these,  which 
number  172,  the  roof  of  rock,  some  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  is  supported.  Some  ten  or  fifteen 
holes  of  two  and  three  inches  diameter  are  now 
being  bored  by  steam-drills  in  each  of  the  col- 
umns, and  three-inch  holes,  about  five  feet  apart, 
in  the  roof.  These  holes  will  contain  eight  and 
ten  pound  charges  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  will  be 
nil  connected  together  by  gas-pipe  filled  with  the 
same  explosive.  These  borings  are  about  half 
completed,  and  will  be  finished  in  a month  or 
two.  When  all  is  ready,  the  water  will  be  let 
into  the  excavation  and  the  whole  series  of 
charges  exploded  simultaneously  by  electricity. 
It  is  calculated  that  if  only  half  the  charges  are 
exploded,  the  work  will  be  effectually  accom- 
plished. The  filling  of  the  holes  will  occupy 
some  time  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the 
firing  of  the  mine  is  looked  for  about  June  or 
July  next. 

The  new  work  at  Flood  Rock  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, and  a shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
fifty  feet  in  the  solid  rock.  The  same  system 
will  be  pursued  here  as  at  Hallett’s  Point,  save 
that  the  excavations  will  be  much  greater  in  ex- 
tent; and  the  time  occupied  in  their  completion 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  removal  of  the  reef  at  Hal- 
lett's  Point  will  materially  lessen  the  dangers  of 
the  Hell  Gate  passage,  and  will  prove  of  perma- 
nent advantage  to  commerce. 

The  laying  of  the  direct  United  States  cable 
was  completed  on  September  5. 

From  a paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  its  late  meeting  it  appears  that  work 
upon  the  Severn  Tunnel,  a project  undertaken 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  con- 
nect their  system  at  Bristol  with  that  in  South 
Wales,  is  being  pushed  forward.  The  tunnel 
will  be  about  four  and  a half  miles  in  length, 
one-half  of  which  will  be  under  the  river  Severn. 
It  will  connect  in  the  most  direct  manner  the 
populous  districts  of  South  Wales  with  the  south 
of  England,  and  when  completed  will  form  the 
express  route  between  London  and  South  Wales. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  which 
was  in  general  favorable  to  its  feasibility. 

A sum  of  8000  florins  has  been  voted  by  the 
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States- General  of  the  Netherlands  for  re-exam- 
ining into  the  possibility  of  draining  the  Zuyder« 
Zee,  and  for  soundings  to  determine  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  the  soil  at  its  bottom. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a subterranean  pneu- 
matic postal  service  between  Versailles  and  Paris, 
in  order  to  facilitate  communication  between  the 
seat  of  the  government  at  the  former  and  the 
general  service  of  the  government  departments 
at  the  latter  place.  The  line  proposed  will  be 
double,  permitting  the  carriage  of  twenty  kilos 
of  dispatches  an  hour  in  both  directions. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  which  has 
just  appeared,  we  learn  that  the  total  production 
of  rolled  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1874,  in- 
cluding Bessemer  steel  rails,  was  1,839,500  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,900,445  tons  in  1873, 
a decrease  of  only  120,885  tons.  This  decrease 
was  all  in  rails.  The  home  production  of  Bes- 
semer steel  rails  in  1874,  from  the  same  authori- 
ty, was  144,944  net  tons,  against  129,015  tons  in 
1873,  a gain  of  15,929  tons.  The  production  of 
Bessemer  rails  in  this  country  since  tho  inaugu- 
ration of  the  industry  in  1807  has  been  as  fol- 
lows in  net  tons ; 


1867 

1868 

1868 

1870 

18T1 88,250 

1818 84,070 

1873  129,015 

1874  144,844 


The  Railroad  Gazette  places  the  extent  of 
new  railroad  constructed  iu  the  United  States  in 
1875,  up  to  September  25,  at  74G  miles,  against 
1025  miles  reported  for  the  same  period  in  1874, 
2507  miles  in  1873,  and  4623  in  1872. 

In  our  monthly  record  of  Mechanical  novel- 
ties we  may  note  that  the  ponderous  81 -ton  gun 
has  just  been  completed  at  the  royal  gun  fac- 
tories at  Woolwich.  Its  length  is  thirty-three 
feet,  and  its  diameter  varies  from  two  feet  at  tho 
muzzle  to  about  6ix  feet  at  the  breech ; while 
internally  the  bore  measnres  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  will  just  admit  a projectile  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  inches  diameter. 

A lately  invented  street  rail  for  horse-cars  is 
designed  to  do  away  with  the  battering  of  the 
rail  ends  and  the  jolting  of  passengers.  The 
novelty  consists  in  its  having  the  head  and  tho 
flange  separate,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  upper 
and  lower  pieces  are  laid  down  in  such  a manner 
as  to  break  joints.  This  novel  combination,  it 
is  claimed,  gives  a smooth,  continuous  rail  line, 
having  unusual  rigidity.  The  lower  piece,  or 
flange,  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  reversed 
when  worn,  thus  offering  a new  surface  for  wear. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
a resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a commit- 
tee to  test  the  strength  of  irons  and  steels  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  boilers  and  bridges, 
and  appropriating  $1000  for  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  tests ; also  a resolution  indorsing 
the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a Muse- 
um of  Industrial  Art  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  plan  proposes  a museum  similar  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  of  London,  to  develop  art 
industry  of  every  kind  by  the  best  examples,  free 
lectures  on  technical  subjects,  and  schools.  The 
projectors  of  this  important  enterprise  are  desirous 
of  securing  the  Memorial  Building  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  for  this  purpose  after  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  enterprise  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  all  the  Philadelphia  scientific  societies. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  October. 

— The  Ohio  State  election,  October  1 2,  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Hayes,  the  Republican 
candidate,  by  a majority  of  nearly  6000.  Elec- 
tions were  held  the  same  day  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, the  Republican  majority  in  the  former 
State  being  over  30,000,  and  in  the  latter  about 
10,000.  The  new  Constitution  of  Nebraska  was 
ratified  by  the  people. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  at 
Worcester,  September  20,  nominated  Alexander 
H.  Rice  for  Governor. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  30,  President 
Grant  made  a speech  memorable  for  its  length 
and  for  the  stress  laid  upon  the  question  of  sec- 
tarian schools.  Ho  said : 


41  If  we  are  to  have  another  contest  in  the  near  fu- 
ture of  our  national  existence,  I predict  that  the  divid- 
ing line  will  not  be  Mason  and  Dixon’s,  but  between 
patriotism  and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and  super- 
stition, ambition,  ana  Ignorance  on  the  other.  Now 
the  centennial  year  of  our  national  existence,  I be- 
lieve. is  a good  time  to  begin  the  work  of  strengthen- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  structure  commenced  by  oar 
patriotic  forefathers  one  hundred  years  ago  at  Lexing- 
ton. Let  ns  all  labor  to  aid  all  needful  guarantees  for 
the  security  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  a free  press, 
pore  morals,  unfettered  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  men,  irrespective  of 
nationality, color, or  religion.  Encourage  free  schools, 
and  resolve  that  not  one  dollar  appropriated  for  their 
support  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  schools.  Resolve  that  neither  the  State  nor 
the  nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  institu- 
tions of  learning  other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford 
to  every  child  growing  np  in  the  land  the  opportunity 
of  a good  common-school  education,  un mixed  with 
sectarian,  pagan,  or  atheistical  dogmas.  Leave  the 
matter  or  religion  to  the  family  altar,  the  church,  and 
the  private  school  supported  entirely  by  private  con- 
tributions. Keep  the  church  and  the  state  forever 
separate.” 


The  President  hns  appointed  ex-Senator  Zacli- 
nriah  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  succeed  Mr.  Delano,  resigned. 

In  the  town  elections  of  Connecticut,  October, 
the  constitutional  amendments  changing  the  time 
of  holding  the  State  election  from  spring  to  fall, 
making  the  term  of  office  of  the  State  officers 
two  years  instead  of  one,  and  empowering  the 
Legislature  to  restore  forfeited  rights  to  an  elect- 
or, were  carried  by  a large  majority. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Car- 
olina has  completed  its  work  and  adjourned. 
The  proposed  amendments  number  thirty-one. 
Among  these  are  the  following : 


The  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  is  reduced 
from  five  to  three;  of  Superior  Court  judges  from 
twelve  to  nine — all  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Both 
Supreme  and  Superior  Court  judges  are  to  be  elected 
for  eight  years.  The  principle  of  rotation  of  judges 
is  adopted,  and  no  judge  can  bold  the  courts  of  any 
district  twice  in  succession,  except  at  intervals  of  four 
years.  Tbe  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  allot 
and  distribute  the  judicial  power,  regulate  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  matters  of  appeal, 
practice,  etc.  The  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
ITT®,  by  which,  upon  a two-thirds  vote  of  each  Ilouse 
of  the  General  Assembly,  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
Superior  courts  may  be  removed  from  office  for  phys- 
ical or  mental  inability,  is  re-enacted.  This  power  is 
In  addition  to  that  of  removal  by  impeachment  The 
article  on  suffrage  and  eligibility  is  amended  in  one 
Important  particular.  Hereafter  persons  convicted  of 
felony  or  other  infamous  crimes  are  denied  tbe  right 
to  vote  until  restored  to  respectable  clttsenship  by  due 


course  of  law.  The  article  on  education  is  so  amend- 
ed as  to  retain  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  in 
the  hands  of  the  respective  county  officers,  together 
with  tbe  poll-tax,  and  such  property  tax  as  is  collected 
on  that  behalf.  Separate  schools  for  the  two  races 
are  to  be  provided.  The  article  on  penal  institutions, 

fmnisliments,  etc.,  Is  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Legis- 
ature  power  to  farm  out  penitentiary  convicts  on  pub- 
lic works,  public  roads,  etc.  Intermarriage  between 
whites  and  negroes  is  prohibited  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

The  English  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  the 
indignant  demands  of  the  people  of  England, 
have  suspended  the  circular  of  July  81,  ordering 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  found  on  board 
of  British  ships. 

A violent  debate  occurred,  October  14,  in  the 
Bavarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  address 
introduced  on  the  8tli  by  the  ultramontane  party 
calling  for  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry.  Depu- 
ty Freitag  (ultramontane)  reproached  the  gov- 
ernment with  displaying  insufficient  independence 
in  its  relations  with  the  Imperial  government. 
He  stated,  also,  that  if  the  government  displayed 
less  fear  of  being  domineered,  they  would  easily 
find  allies  in  the  Federal  Council  in  opposition 
to  Prussia.  Finally,  the  address  was  passed  by 
a vote  of  79  to  76.  The  king  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry. 

The  Spanish  note  in  reply  to  the  Vatican  in- 
sists upon  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
provision  for  religious  toleration. 

The  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  have  decided 
to  abrogate  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood. 

DISASTERS. 

September  26. — A dummy  train  near  Phila- 
delphia was  run  into  by  an  excursion  train  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Fire  persons  killed 
and  about  twenty  injured. 

Sej>tember  17. — Advices  from  St.  Thomas  of 
a severe  hurricane.  The  British  ship  Codfish 
went  ashore  on  St.  Vincent,  and  twelve  of  her 
crew  were  drowned. 

September  26. — rrhe  steamer  Adler  came  in 
collision  with  the  Swedish  steamer  King  Oscar 
II.  near  Grimsby,  England.  The  latter  sunk, 
and  fourteen  persons  on  board  were  drowned. 

September  28. — At  Sorel,  in  Canada,  a train 
on  the  Richmond,  Drummond,  and  Arthabaska 
Railway  ran  off  the  track.  Eleven  persons  kill- 
ed, and  twenty-four  seriously  injured. 

October  4. — The  Swedish  steamer  L.J.Poager , 
running  between  Liibeck  and  Copenhagen,  burned 
in  the  Baltic.  Twenty-four  of  the  passengers 
and  eleven  of  the  crew  perished. 

OBITUARY. 

September  28. — By  drowning,  at  Sea  Cliff,  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Porteous,  pastor  of  All -Souls 
Church,  Brooklyn,  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 

October  7. — Near  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  grandson 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

October  21.  — At  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
Frederic  Hudson,  the  well-known  journalist, 
aged  fifty-six  years. 

October  13. — In  Paris,  France,  Jean  Baptiste 
Carpeaux,  the  sculptor,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

October  20. — In  Paris,  France,  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  aged  seventy-three  years. 
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1 LLUDING  to  the  lion.  S.  S.  Cox’s  inter- 
esting  “Legislative  Humors,*’  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  this  Magazine,  a friend  at  De- 
troit sends  the  following,  of  John  Randolph, 
which  Mr.  Cox  omitted  : 

Mr.  Clay’s  fondness  for  whist  was  well  known. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Clay’s  charge  that  Randolph  was 
an  “aristocrat,”  Randolph  retorted,  with  pistol- 
tinger  aimed  at  Mr.  C.,  “If  a man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  the  veriest  aristocrat  in  the  House,  for 
he  spends  his  nights  in  the  company  of  kings, 
queens,  and  knaves.” 

A friend  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  sends  to  the 
Drawer  an  account  which  was  recently  brought 
up  in  court  in  that  city,  which  may  be  service- 
able as  a guide  to  young  accountants  elsewhere : 

Mr.  James  DaviBon 

To  John  Benton,  Dr. 


For  8 Iron  wheelbarrows  @ $15  00 $45  00 

For  1 wooden  do 1500 

* $30  00 


Mr.  Davison  returned  the  bill  as  incorrect.  Mr. 
Renton  sued.  When  called  in  court,  Mr.  Da- 
vison said  it  wasn’t  right ; first,  because  he  never 
bought  a wooden  wheelbarrow,  and  second,  if 
he  had,  the  bill  would  have  been  $60  instead 
of  $30.  Mr.  Benton,  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain his  account,  said,  “I  made  three  iron 
wheelbarrows  for  Mr.  Davison  for  $45,  bnt  for 
one  that * wooden  [wouldn’t]  do*  I deducted  $15, 
and  I reckon  that’s  right.’* 

That  was  what  the  Court  thought,  and  so  ad- 
judged.   

Should  any  of  our  readers  happen  to  be  going 
down  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  can  confidently  com- 
mend to  them  as  a place  of  comfortable  refuge 
the  establishment  named  in  the  following  card, 
which  we  copy  verbatim : 

THE  BOTH  WORLD  nOTEL 

HUM.  80  BAN  IGNACIO  BTBEIT. 

PLAZA  VIEJA. 

In  this  establishment  set  as  the  European  style  re- 
ceives lodgers  which  will  find  an  eplenaed  assistance 
so  in  eating  as  in  habitation,  therefore  tho  master 
count  with  the  elements  necessary. 

Quite  sure  are  we  that  our  clerical  friends  will 
appreciate  the  following,  taken  from  a scholarly 
book  recently  published  in  England,  and  not 
likely  to  be  reprinted  here,  entitled,  Scripture 
Proverb a,  Illustrated,  Annotated , and  Applied. 
By  Francis  Jacox.”  In  the  chapter  on  “A  Time 
to  Laugh”  allusion  is  made  to  a Mr.  Robinson,  an 
inmate  of  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,  who  would  burst 
into  violent  fits  of  laughter  in  church  and  at  fu- 
nerals. Discharged  from  confinement  ns  cured, 
and  asked  whether  he  considered  himself  perfectly 
safe  from  a return  of  the  habit  of  laughing  at  seri- 
ous subjects,  he  declared  himself  confident  about 
it  except  on  one  point.  On  the  subject  of  laugh- 
ing in  church  lie  was  still  apprehensive,  and  for 
this  reason  : he  had  once  heard  a clergyman  de- 
ploring the  total  absence  in  a congregation  of 
conventional  signs  of  the  effect  which  the  ser- 
mon is  producing.  The  jester  knows  the  effect 
of  his  jest  by  the  laugh  that  follows  it,  the  nct- 
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or  gets  his  applause  or  hisses,  the  orator  his 
cheers,  but  the  preacher  has  no  index  whatev- 
er; and  this  clergyman  had  expressed  a wish 
that  his  congregation  had  tails,  which  they  could 
wag  “ without  disturbing  the  silence  of  the  place 
or  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.”  Mr.  Robinson 
could  never  get  over  this ; every  sermon  he  aft- 
erward listened  to  was  for  him  spoiled  by  it.  “If 
a pet  parson  entered  the  pulpit,  I immediately 
saw  all  the  feminine  tails  wagging;  if  he  spoke 
of  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  all  the 
senile  male  tails  wagged ; and  after  a long  dull 
sermon,  when  all  bent  forward  to  offer  up  their 
last  prayer,  there  appeared  a simultaneous  wag- 
ging of  all  the  tails  of  the  congregation.” 

Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  trip  to  In- 
dia, and  the  numberless  applications  of  special 
correspondents  who  desired  to  go  along,  the  fol- 
lowing is  good,  and  the  better  for  being  strictly 
true: 

A certain  very  zealous  special  called  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Frerc,  and  vehemently  impressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  for  the  press  being  fully  rep- 
resented on  the  personal  staff  of  the  Prince. 

“ But  why,”  asked  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  “ are  you 
so  anxious  to  be  constantly  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Prince  in  India?  Surely  you  might 
travel  independently,  and  yet  be  frequently  near 
him?” 

The  special  grew  excited.  “ What,  Sir  Bar- 
tie,  what  should  I do  if  any  thing  were  to  hair- 
pen  to  his  Roval  Highness  while  I was  absent 
from  his  side  ?r* 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  answered  Sir  Bartle 

Frere;  “1  suppose  you’d  be  sorry,  like  all  of 
...  »»  . *• 
us. 

“Sorry,  Sir  Bartle!”  exclaimed  the  special; 

“I  should  simply  die /’* 

Many  are  the  anecdotes  that  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  late  John  Van  Buren,  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  new  to  the  renders  of  the  Drawer : 

During  his  father’s  Presidential  term,  “Prince 
John,”  then  a very  young  man,  indulged  in  many 
playful  performances  that  were  not  altogether  a 
delight  to  the  paternal.  On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Washington  the  Prince  stopped  at  Willard’s, 
where  his  father  came,  and,  after  a kindly  greet- 
ing, said,  “John,  I had  hoped  you  would  some 
time  prove  to  be  a worthy  representative  of  our 
family,  but  I fear  you  never  will ; in  fact,  I am 
convinced  that  you  will  bring  disgrace  rather  than 
reflect  credit  upon  it.** 

“ Father,”  snid  John,  “you  may  think,  because 
you  happen  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  you  are  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
man,  but  permit  me  to  say  that  you  will  never  be 
known  in  history  except  os  the  father  of  John 
Van  Buren.” 

Among  the  many  interesting  personal  sketches 
and  anecdotes  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  George  Sin- 
clair— a book  not  likely  to  be  republished  in  the 
United  States— is  the  following  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  an  eccentric  of  the  first  class,  whose 
abilities  as  a lawyer  won  for  him  a seat  in  Par- 
liament and  the  Attorney-Generalship.  He  was 
vnique  in  relation  to  his  dress  and  his  deport- 
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braces.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this 
fxjrsiatenl  hostility  was 
that  he  had  constantly 
to  give  u shrug  to  his 
whole  body  in  order  to 
raise  his  nether  gar- 
ments to  their  proper 
position  on  his  person 
— a manoeuvre  which 
frequently  called  forth 
bursts  of  laughter  in 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

His  matter  was  in 
keeping  with  the  odd- 
ity of  his  manner. 

Though  a man  of  em- 
inent talents,  he  used 
to  make  strange  blun- 
ders in  his  language* 

He  reminded  one  of 
2 /ml  Cd&tltrengh,  who 
in  1820  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  used  to  make  such  blunders  as 
“standing  y>rostrate  at  the  feet  of  royalty/*  and 
41  turning  his  back  on  himself.’*  One  of  his 
best  blunders  occurred  in  court.  As  Attorney- 
General,  he  had  to  prosecute  John  Frost  and 
the  other  Monmouthshire  Chartist  rioters,  and, 
of  course,  to  make  out  the  strongest  cose  he 
could  agiiin^t  the  prisoners.  After  hurling  his 
invectives  in  no  niggard  measure  at  the  heads 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  he  wound  up  bis  fo- 
rensic indignation  to  what  ha  thought  the  high- 
est point  it  could  reach,  and  which  grammarians 
would  caII  a confusion  of  metaphors,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : **  Yea,  my  lord,  these  daring  reb- 


YOC’RF.  AN  AOOEnvVATiN*  I.ITfT.V  THING,  so  you  am?,  ax*  tiikrk/h  NO  IH>tN* 
NOTMINK  WITH  YK1L  LOOK  At  YKR  HlSTfTR  TUEKK,  HOW  KtOK  AN*  OfcKAJ*  «UK 

looks  alongside  o*  ykb!" 


on  the  most  interesting  day  of  his  life.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  marriage  a friend  of 
Ids  found  him  carelessly  leaning  over  the  railing 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
throwing  crumbs  of  bread  to  the  ducks.  His 
friend,  surprised  at  seeing  him  at  such  a place 
and  so  engaged  within  two  houra  of  the  time 
appointed  for  bis  marriage  to  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  England — one  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  Howards  flowed— exclaimed  : 

“What!  you  here  today?  I thought  you 
were  going  to  be  married  this  morning  Y' 

“Vex,”  was  his  answer,  given  with  the  most 
perfect  nonchalance , and  throwing  a few  more 
crumbs  to  the  ducks,  without  moving  from  the 
railing  on  which  he  was  leaning— “yes,  1 believe 
I am.” 

Another  instance  is  given  of  the  same  easy-' 
minded  ness.  A nobleman,  now  a duke,  but  then 
a marquis,  had  asked  a friend  of  his,  who  was  a 
better  judge  of  carnages  than  himself,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Long  Acre,  to  advise  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  purchase  of  a carriage.  A day  was 
fixed  on  for  the  two  to  go  together  to  make  the 
intended  purchase;  but  on  the  day  preceding 


singularly  easy  mind.  Events  of  the  great* 
importance  to  himself  personally  did  not  for 

moment  disturb  hjs  equanimity.  One  remarl  _ _ _ . _ 

able  and  amusing  instance  of  this  was  furnished  f the  one  appointed  the  then  marquis  wrote  to 
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his  friend  the  following  brief  note : “It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to  go  to  Long 
Acre  to  look  for  a carnage.  From  a remark 
made  by  the  duke  [his  father]  to-day,  I fancy 
I am  going  to  be  married !”  Not  only  had  the 
marquis  left  his  father  to  choose  a bride  for  him 
and  to  make  the  other  matrimonial  arrangements, 
but  when  the  intimation  was  made  to  him  by  the 
duke  that  the  future  marchioness  had  been  fixed 
on,  he  seemed  to  view  the  whole  affair  as  if  it  had 
been  one  which  did  not  concern  him  in  the  least. 


In  a recent  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
is  an  article  on  the  London  police  courts,  in 
which  many  curious  incidents  of  London  life  are 
described.  One  of  these  illustrates  the  great 
power  devolved  upon  the  police  magistrates  over 
vagrants  and  beggars.  It  is  as  follows : 

We  heard  the  following  case  narrated  not 
long  ago  by  the  magistrate  at  whose  court  it  oc- 
curred. Just* as  he  was  leaving  the  bench  an  old 
blind  man  and  a little  girl  were  placed  in  the 
dock.  A constable  stated  that  while  he  was  on 
duty  in  the  street  a gentleman  had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  little  girl,  had  called  the  child 
and  given  her  a half-penny,  and  then  ordered  him 
to  take  her  into  custody. 

“I  could  not  leave  the  old  blind  man  in  the 
street,”  said  the  officer,  “ so  I brought  them  both 
before  your  worship.” 

The  magistrate  inquired  whether  the  old  man 
was  known  to  the  police  as  a habitual  beggar. 

“ Oh  no,”  was  the  reply.  “He  has  been  about 
for  many  years.  lie  gets  his  living  by  fiddling 
for  the  sailors.  The  little  girl  is  his  grandchild, 
and  leads  him  about.  He  may  have  begged  now 
and  then  when  he’s  very  hard  up,  but  it’s  very 
seldom,  if  at  all.” 

The  magistrate  discharged  the  prisoners,  and 
almost  immediately  afterward  the  gentleman  who 
had  given  the  half  penny  to  the  child,  and  then 
given  the  child  into  custody,  entered  and  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  magistrate,  who  told 
him  he  had  dismissed  the  case. 

“Iam  sorry  for  it,”  he  said.  “ It  would  have 
been  a very  good  thing  for  that  child  if  you  had 
sent  her  to  an  industrial  school.” 

“And  what  would  her  grandfather  have  done 
without  her  ?”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“ Ho  might  have  got  a dog,”  was  the  reply. 

Such  is  benevolence  when  it  runs  road. 


Many  are  the  stories  of  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  and  here  is  another  one  that  has  just 
cropped  up  from  some  source  that  does  not  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  tapped.  He  had  employed 
an  excellent  man  named  Clopton  to  preach  to 
the  negroes  in  a chapel  on  his  plantation.  One 
cold  Sunday,  while  Clopton  was  giving  out  his 
hymn,  two  lines  at  a time,  he  observed  a negro 
put  his  foot,  with  a new  brogan,  on  the  red-hot 
stove.  Turning  to  him,  he  said,  in  measured 
voice,  “You  rascal  you,  you’ll  burn  your  shoe.” 
As  this  rhyme  was  in  exact  metre  of  the  hymn, 
the  negroes  chimed  in  and  sang  it.  The  preach- 
er smiled,  and  mildly  explained,  “ My  colored 
friends,  indeed  you’re  wrong;  I didn't  intend 
that  for  the  song.”  This  being  also  in  good 
measure,  the  negroes  sang  it  with  pious  fervor. 
Turning  quickly  to  his  congregation,  he  said, 
sharply,  “ I hope  you  will  not  sing  again  until  I 
have  time  to  explain ;”  but  this  only  aroused  them 


to  repeat  his  last  words  with  increased  vigor. 
Mr.  Clopton,  finding  his  tongue  was  tuned  to 
rhyme,  then  abandoned  explanation  and  went  on 
with  the  other  services. 


WK  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Boucicault  for  the 
last  and  best  anecdote  about  “the  life-insurance 
man.”  In  alluding  to  certain  comments  on  the 
originality  of  his  plays,  ho  says:  “Another  re- 
proach is  that  I have  deserted  the  field  of  legiti- 
mate comedy  (to  which  I contributed  such  works 
as  London  Assurance  and  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts)  to  cultivate  a lower  drama,  as  the  Col- 
leen Bawn  and  Arrah-na- Pogue ; that  I owed  it 
to  my  fame  to  maintain  the  standard  of  my  rep- 
utation. I write  to  the  taste  of  the  times.  I 
don’t  care  a button  for  posterity,  nor  write  to 
arouse  unborn  generations.  Posterity  is  a bad 
audience.  It  reminds  me  of  what  an  old  Cali- 
fornian replied  when  a life-insurance  company 
was  first  introduced  into  San  Francisco,  and  he 
was  asked  to  support  it:  ‘Well,'  said  he,  ‘Pro 
no  opinion  of  a speckelation  whar  a man  has  got 
to  die  to  realize.  So  it  is  with  poets  who  write 
for  posterity.” 


Tub  following  anecdotes  of  the  late  Judge 
Martin  Grover  are  told  by  a gentleman  who 
knew  him  long  and  intimately,  and  who  appre- 
ciated him  not  only  as  an  Able  lawyer  and  judge, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and  witty  men  of 
Western  New  York,  llis  self-possession  never 
deserted  him.  He  was  once  trying  a cause  be- 
fore Judge  Day  ton.  After  a time  the  judge  be- 
came impatient  at  what  he  believed  the  unneces- 
sary detail  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  “This  case, 
Mr.  Grover,”  said  he,  “ is  in  a nut-shell.”  Gro- 
ver continued  the  case  without  regarding  this 
remark.  “Mr.  Grover,”  said  the  judge,  some- 
what sharply,  “ this  case  is  in  a nut-shell.  You 
are  taking  up  too. much  time  with  it.” 

“It  may  be  in  a nut-shell,  your  honor,” said 
Grover;  “ but  then,  I think  this  Court  is  bound 
to  take  judicial  knowledge  that  nut-shells  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  an  Alleghany  County  beech-nut 
np  to  a cocoa-nut.  And  this  case,  with  all  re- 
spect to  your  honor,  is  in  a cocoa-nut  shell,  and 
if  you  don't  let  me  try  it  in  my  own  way,  Peck 
there  will  make  beech-nuts,  and  small  ones  at 
that,  of  my  client.” 

The  judge  took  this  reply  pleasantly,  and  Gro- 
ver continued  in  his  own  way. 


When  J udge  Grover  succeeded  Judge  Mullett, 
as  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Eighth 
Judicial  District,  he  was  noticeable  for  patience 
in  sitting  through  the  dullest  and  dreariest  of 
trials.  But  there  were  times  when  he  wns  di- 
rect, positive,  and  sententious,  approaching  rough- 
ness. When  a criminal  whom  he  believed  real- 
ly guilty  was  on  trial,  he  was  irritated  if  he  es- 
caped through  the  negligence  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  or  want  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  jury.  'JTiis  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  People  r.  Weight,  tried  before  him  at  an  Al- 
leghany County  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  pris- 
oner wag  brought  to  the  bar  for  stealing  valu- 
able 6heep.  The  case  was  very  clear  against 
him,  but  his  counsel,  by  some  ingenious  manage- 
ment, caused  several  of  the  jurors  to  believe  he 
>vas  not  guilty,  and  after  an  absence  of  an  hour 
or  two  they  came  into  court  and  announced  that 
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they  were  unable 
K*  agree.  The 
judge,  with  a 
look  of  surprise, 
inquired  if  they 
failed  to  pgreo 
oo  the  facts  m 
the  cose  or  on 
the  effects  of  the 
tactic  The  fore- 
man replied  that 
they  were  una- 
ble to  Agree  on 
the  tmon  tor- 
o re*  of  fhis  case 
— that  a num- 
ber of  the  Juror* 
«i«d  not  think 
the  nmn  gtiiUv\ 

ja> Jge,  14  when 
you  went  ont,  the 
iNnnrt  thought 
you  would  agree 
in  uivnjt  fifteen 
or  twenty  tn'm- 
ntes,  the  fonts  of 
dtp  ease  being 
•imply  these  ; 
Tb»s  fellow  had 
.m&  mutton  of  his 
onnVutaecrtaiii 
Uffitf  tho  proof 
show*  be  W1 
plenty  rA  mut- 


ton i nbout  tfml  j Kg  MWiTii 

time  the  com--  { j/  WiilHuili - — 

plnimMU  <f.  *heep  | 1 \ f ; j ‘ 1 ' 

v.ftv  utisoifu.  ij  

When  the  fel*  t uk  rAuu>a  ohatri 

low  was  Halted 

^rhere  be  got  his  mutton  be  lied  about  it,  as  the 
proof  *ho\vs.  Kmv,  gentlemen*  you  cun  retire, 
unA  if  you  can  not  agree  on  xhis  evidence,  come 
in  And  the  Oourf  vvill  discharge  you ; but  wo  shkll 
eou^idtfi  it  our  doty  to  tell  y ou  to  go  homo  mid 
build  your  sheep-pons  so  high  tlmf  sheep  thieves 
gftft’t  crawl  over,  because  if  you  don’t,  between 
incompetent  jurors  and  sheep  thieves,  you  will 
lose  hII  of  your  sheep. * It  is  needless,  perhaps, 
to  Add  I bur  after  this  supplementary  ebaffp?  tile 
jut)*  agreed, 

&)0*  after  a smart  little  emihqtwks  in  a 
netjshbui  itig  city  u party  of  ft  re  dUcuss- 

iug  iha  vniioirt  incidents  attending  it,  and,  among 
oiim  things,  the  fcffecfc  it  had  upon  the  several  re- 
ligion* os  it  occurred  during  serv- 

ice kww*  on  Sunday.  After  reciting  the  scenes 
at  choreW  and  the  general  consterna- 

tion I*  pf minced,  a person  mentioned  the  faevihitt 


i&-~<*TW**KW!;T  TWlVJtLK,  LITTt.lC  kT-Mu  " 

the  book  plates,  Ry-and-by  she  came  to  tlje 
picture  of  an  exceedingly  rough-looking  Spanish 
jack,  and  raising  U up  to  full  view,  and  address- 
ing the  gentleman,  who  >vaa  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance, ettidt  M How  very  like  this  picture  is  to  you, 
Sir!1* 

lid  was  a little  confused,  twt  replied,  44  Ah, 
madam,  i am  flattered  yob  should  discover  a 
likeness  to  me  among  year  family  portvaii*. 11 

HttRE  Is  a good  one  on  the  Episcopalians, 
which,  aa  far  u»  the  w riter  is  n wares  ha*  tvftYAi’ 
yet  fcppem*ed[  m print,  and  therefore  he  contrib- 
utes h for  the  benefit  of  iltc  Drawer. 

Atvav  out  Went  to  Sbde,  in  the  valley 

of  the  Mississippi,  at  a time  nut  very  «cim>icv 
lyhmwen  were  more  intent  on  " raking  in  tta 
1 than  «n  securing  an  interest  in  the  bank 
of  glory  everlasting,  a zealot  rotP*toarv  of  ihe 
petstmnion  aforesaid  found  hft&wif  in  n commu- 
nity wtiOKe  religions  views  were  oa  less  moutfoM 
ami  contradictory  thnn  wnS  to  be  expected  from 
arsons  representing  every  phase  of  denomina- 
liomil  life.  landing  out  the  three  or  four  com- 
nmtiiciiiiiA  Ijelongtfig  to  hi*  (Jhacdr*  the  missiow- 
Ory  j^»ve  not  ice  of  an  **  ftp»*ropal  pervnV*  feif 


wAsty  were  not  at  aU  disturbed, 
tad-  <pifadv  kept  their  seats;  at  which  a lady 
n»>t*4  Tit  her  remarked,  “ Oh,  I suppose 

the*  the  Hard  Shells." 

.\  ttork  Bitter  id  this  State* 

pn'juiring  a berd-bookvhad  provided  1UJiogr*ph- 
h of  nil  bin  toding  animals.  A gen- 

item*  happened  10  ha  sitting  iii  hit  cabinet  one 
tttot  Ipti*  d*ngtor?  a blight  young 
mflUritxl  Indy,  came  in  ami  began  looking  over 
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minstrel  troupe , could  not  have  created  a pro- 
founder sensation — and  so  at  an  early  hour  they 
commenced  gathering  in  knots  of  two  or  three, 
discussing  “as  to  what  kind  of  a durn’d  thing  it 
was  a-goiti’  to  be.” 

Prominent  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
throng  was  an  aged  sister,  who  enlightened  the 
others  by  stating  it  was  a reglar  sarmint  they 
were  a-goin’  to  have,  and  no  confounded  nigger 
tumblin’.  But  the  “sarmint”  was  to  be  after  the 
“ Tiscopal”  fashion,  of  which  she  had  beam  tell 
when  a girl,  but  had  never  seen ; and  as  it  was 
something  bad,  she  believed,  she  was  there  to  in- 
terrupt him  if  he  didn’t  preach  orthodox. 

Seating  herself  on  the  front  bench,  she  eyed 
the  preacher  closely,  and  just  before  he  com- 
menced the  service,  and  while  arranging  his  robes, 
she  beckoned  him  to  her,  and  informed  him  that 
she  was  there  to  interrupt  him  if  he  didn’t  preach 
orthodox. 

“Well,  madam,” he  replied,  “yon  won’t  in- 
terrupt me  if  I do  preach  orthodox?” 

“Oh  no!  that  I won’t,”  she  earnestly  ex- 
claimed, “but  if  you  don’t,  though,  I’ll  interrupt 
and  expose  you  for  sure !” 

Now  to  make  the  exercises  go  off  with  some 
degree  of  Episcopal  decorum  the  congregation 
was  liberally  supplied  with  prayer-books,  and  the 
few  communicants  were  instructed  to  circulate 
among  the  people,  “ find  the  places”  for  the  un- 
initiated, and  lead  in  the  responses. 

Then  rose  the  minister,  and  with  the  prodi- 
gal’s resolve,  “ I will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,” 
etc.,  commenced  the  service,  and  won  the  old 
lad  vs  heart,  for  it  was  her  favorite  passage,  read 
andi  prayed  over  often  because  of  a wayward  boy. 
Next  in  order  was  the  “ exhortation,”  in  which 
she  heard  nothing  objectionable;  and  then  came 
the  confession  of  sins.  Right  behind  her  one 


orthodoxy  was  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
so,  while  her  hand  firmly  grasped  her  umbrella, 
she  said,  in  tones  sternly  emphatic,  “ Look 
a-liyar,  you  dum’d  cuss ! didn’t  I tell  you  that 
was  all  right  ? an*  byar  you  have  been  a-chatter- 
in*  every  blessed  minit  since.  Now  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  I don’t  want  you 
to  jaw  any  more  to-night.  That’s  orthodox 
enough  for  any  body!” 

The  minister  took  in  the  situation,  and  being 
a practical  man,  “pitched  in,”  and  gave  them  a 
red-hot  extempore  discourse,  which  the  old  lady, 
before  she  was  aware,  had  indorsed  with  a whole 
series  of  honest  amens. 

At  the  conclusion  she  felt  bound  to  apologize 
for  her  conduct  before  and  during  the  service, 
and  so,  seizing  both  his  hands,  she  thanked  him 
for  his  Gospel  sermon  in  language  ns  unique  as 
her  manner  was  hearty:  “You  see,  mister,  we 
warn’t  sure  of  you ; we  only  had  beam  tell  of 
you  ’Piscopnls  afore,  an’  we  were  kind  of  skeered 
like ; but  it’s  all  right  now,  an’  I want  to  tell 
you  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  those  rowdies 
back  there  who  interrupted  the  service.  Now' 
we’ve  had  Locus  preachers  here,  an*  we’ve  had 
Circus  preachers  here,  but  we’ve  never  had  any 
of  you  ’Piscopus  preachers  afore;  an*  you  do 
preach  orthodox,  an’  you  can  come  back  here 
any  time  you  w'ant  to,  an*  preach  all  night  if  you 
choose — if  you  do  wear  your  shirt  outside  your 
breeches.  ” 


Ik  Greenmount,  Baltimore’s  beautiful  city  of 
the  dead,  there  stands  a monument  erected  by 

the  B family,  in  the  rear  of  w hich  is  a lot 

belonging  to  Mr.  L J , who  has  been 

twice  married  and  twice  a widower,  and  who 
has  placed  three  tombstones  in  his  lot,  arranged 
as  follow  s : 


v JCFX 

17 — M.  — — . 

L J 

E J 

Gebortn 

Gtboren 

Geboren, 

denZO  Now,  1800, 

den  (J  Aug,  !§0<Jf 

den  10  Juni  / 8 00, 

Gestorben 

Gestorben. 

Gestorben. 

den  14  Octo,  1846 

dert/4  Juni  /8^J 

of  the  communicants  aforesaid  united  his  voice 
with  the  minister’s,  and  had  gotten  ns  fur  as 
“We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like 
lost  sheep,”  etc.,  when  the  old  lady  turned,  and 
in  an  audible  whisper  said,  “ Hush ! hush  ! 
that’s  all  right ; let  the  man  have  a chance 
to  speak!”  Lowering  his  voice,  he  kept  com- 
paratively quiet  untif  the  creed  was  reached,  and 
here  he  thought,  “ In  the  credo  I must  set  an 
example,  and  confess  Christ  before  men  in  the 
magnificent  yet  simple  ‘I  believe’  of  all  the 
Christian  centuries.’* 

By  this  time  the  self-appointed  conservator  of 


Mr.  J is  yet  living,  but  with  prudent  fore- 

thought has  purchased  and  planted  his  tomb-' 
stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave  he  expects  his 
body  to  occupy  when  he  shall  have  been  gath- 
ered into  the  land  where  his  fathers  have  gone 
before  him.  The  “Here  rests  my  man”  of  the 
first  wife  seems  almost  jealously  replied  to  by 
the  second  with  “lie  was  minealso,”  and  Mr. 

J , living,  interposes,  with  a disposition  to 

keep  the  peace,  “ Both  of  these  were  mine.” 
The  question  suggests  itself,  How  would  he  dis- 
pose of  the  land  to  designate  the  grave  of  his 
third  wife,  should  he  have  one  ? 
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THE  OKLAWAHA 


0 VEKNOR  V'  Raid  Iris— “ Governor  ? 

VJT  But  1 thought  Governor**  were — ” 
#b<?  paused. 

“Old?”  I added,  smiling.  “Not  in  this 
raw*,  child.  He  was  our  ardent  young  war 
Governor,  a title  that  stand*  by  itself.” 

But  Iris  was  still  doubtful, 

me  tel!  you  something  else,  then,” 
said  Ermine.  w When  we  were  in  Virginia 
last  year,  the  fancy  came  to  im  to  go  and  »C50 
n certain  mined  Gothic  tower  by  moonlights 
The  usual  objections  wore  made*  of  course : 
first,  no  one  ever  went  to  the  tower  by 
moonlight;  second,  no  one  ever  went  to  the 
tower  any  way;  third*  there  wasn’t  any 


tower.  But  the  Governor  calmly  marshal- 
ed us  to  the  very  spot ; bright  moonlight 
all  ready,  field-glasses,  ehoeo! a te-creama*  dia- 
grams of  the  country  draw  n on  the  bricks, 
poetical  quotations,  descriptions  of  colonial 
times,  the  loveliest  compliments,  and  safe 
home  again— all  in  two  hours.” 

“Charming!”  said  Iris,  wi  love  such 
people.” 

The  Duke  regarded  her  with  gravity.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  climb  up  Gothic  tow- 
ers* armed  with  poetical  quotations  and 
chocolate-creams.  He  had  not  thought  of 
that.  But  lie  reflected  that  there  were  no 
Gothic  towers  on  the  Oklawaha,  at  any  rate. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cont»rc*5,  in  the  year  ISIS,  ay  Harper  and  Brother*,  la  the  Office  of  the  Libra 
ri»‘n  of  ronarres*.  *t  Wa«hingtiui. 
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ami  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jeet  for  the  present- 

For  wo  were  sailing  up  the  St.  Johns  River, 
bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  Oklawaha,  a 
wild  tributary  with  an  Indian  name,  which 
flows  into  the  broader  stream  a hundred 
miles  above  the  ocean  bar,  the  desolate  saud 
village  of  the  pilots,  and  the  two  light- 
houses, so  familiar  to  Florida  travelers.  Onr 
comical  little  steamer,  not  unlike  a dwarfed 
two-storied  canal-boat,  had  started  boldly 
nut  from  the  Pilatka  dock  that  morning 
with  its  full  quota  of  twenty  passengers  on 
lumnl,  six  feet  by  three  of  shelf  having  been 
<*arefully  engaged  in  advance  by  letter  or 
telegram  for  each  person.  Onr 44  accommo- 
dations,” whatever  that  may  mean,  consist- 
ed of  this  shelf  and — -nothing  more.  Our 
fellow- travelers  were,  besides  ourselves,  a 
naturalist,  the  mother  of  a family  arid  the 
family,  a general  who  fought  in  the  Sem- 
inole war,  two  school-girls,  two  anxious- 
eyed  ladies  voluminous  in  trimmings.  Miss 
’fresh ingtou  (Greek  draperies)  anil  maid, 


and  two  grave  Baptist  brothers  from  Geor- 
gia. With  onr  party,  in  addition  to  Vamler- 
lyne  Burner  (whom  we  had  nicknamed  the 
Young  Duke)  and  the  Governor— hot  h chance 
accretion* — was  George,  our  general! zer,  so 
called  from  his  habit  Of  generalizing  every 
thing,  throwing  unimportant  details  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  presenting  you  with 
a succinct  statement  on  the  spot:  one  day 
of  George  would  have  driven  Mr,  Cusaubon 
( eternal  portraiture ! ) mad.  Our  little  steam- 
er was  full — nay,  more  than  full ; we  fairly 
swarmed  over  her  miniature  decks,  crowded 
her  wee  cabin,  and  almost,  I was  about  to 
miy,  hung  on  behind,  so  entirely  did  we  fill 
every  inch  of  her  space.  Every  body  heard 
what  every  body  said ; we  dined  in  detach- 
ments, not  being  able  to  get  into  the  cabin 
all  at  once;  and  when  we  were  folded  up  on 
our  shelves  for  the  night,  we  could  hear 
each  other  breathe  all  down  the  row  ; one 
dream,  I am  sure,  would  have  suflieed  for 
all  of  us. 

The  St.Johns  is  a tropical  river  of  the 
dreamy  kind ; its  beauty  does  not — to  use 
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tiitr  expressive  annulling;  term -strike  you, 
but  vuiker  sttuils  ofri't  ytin?  jurii!***  tdowly*  iut 
utktxm^hl  &lvb.i»  zift  er  the  tffltfjmer  night. 
I'ithu*  K.'Mijvl  a Jong  thr  *hw  hi  group#,  mib 
limni  a'^iksi  rive  *ky\  m h hdi&a*  her* fp  tmft-  ; 

the  »rth,  fcvhki  June 
toifribfot&i'.  aHeriioonK  aeeihmg 

iuiard  ha  yutn punj^b;  p the  dtreivgih  »>f  t>h*  gV 
iint  Jivi*Vtfatite  »»  veiled  bv  thf?  &wet;jwjg 
tre.s*M*  t>(  t he  fcUr*r4  tfi&sfe thfci *sHp£*  tu  J 
tlic-tr  gtybr  bitm»*.li<*M  aud  eur^i***  then*  iut«> 
dumber;  and  far*  he#  iiilainl  Jtiwi  the  single 
fealherv  piiiM  r$t&  of  the  K<>Utlh  who;  lb,  n> : 
the  'pLh^'iki'O  hf  lulls  uKd y.v 

ncem  m pnrpkv  und  n<>  thx : a;wkv^:>  ,Tnii<i^iS-  '; 
Vvin:  buhyer  regarded  idt  ih  V henufjv  in 

b is  3U1W-UH it  jug  blue  tij/m  tlxc-d  v.pm 
(he  dhfire.  If  3 «>M  b mi  waked  him  **'1u fc  fe  t 
isnw,  he  vn<» i*l  have  promptly  replied-.; 
" Tin.'  v/e.'v  trWrci,  weren't  they  ?; 

Then  uliy should  a muu  Imt her ' himself  : 


aiUyitt  khuh  t , : ;r^‘ 

lieftntiful  ii  jiurgt  be  away  a>er[  f 

nieauy  w here'  trW  j;tid:~  \ ■ >y  • ;>  * 

* ’ wevi  tie ijdi t ifri I btrjr^nd^'ffij ' •:<  '.'^0  yl 

tb^  iieyehfur.  lVi>nuT  jam.  know 
walking,  the  ^hn*ly  )»ib»fs  ,uT*i  tittotxy*. t*  ' \( 

ther  uixT^'T  >7Cl:  , - ■’*  ■'  :■  • •/-  ,‘  . .'  ■'•  t T 

jj$?e  \i|V  they  fun^jyit 
ihiKfit  ib,  for  all  the reullf  iv*  ymrM  i«n>-  fri*.  hllU^ljeil  ‘ghAltmnrf^^ 

tri\M  ^oi*l  Eruuiie.uboiihviiy^  irut.y  her  or  the  Immhome  brown  bu|  iviidi;. 

n^mod  the  Governor's.  * Ihyvetwl^d^iut'k  j r barged  thiwn  the  fhH.  uUii,  Nv«,  «*U  m*. 
ini  biyyh'tn! ! Htuunii  nutmv  jom>K  ys  : W«*  w»uf»t  arrive  *t*me  ‘i line  H*  that.  h>v^lv 

th»l\  if  1 flutl — F l bnu;  n**  »:iJn  n«*f  u«*  ulw^v^  °!yt be  v.  <«\  , *w,h 

il  i>3usiiib/*  ftHid  our  .gitrtiUfHru^er ; xi TEfe^i; * » r dn  wetUid  J lifehevi  tji  thin; 

(b-  y-rv-  Ih.M  w.;„l  lif»J  illlW.  u;  ,-  TUIV  „.  Mv-nw, 

te  get  tJtO  nf  .(a|td  ^u.ft  idut  u*  Whom  /duii^  wrni  oiti,  mitt. strong  Aiid  Av«itv 

fmut  ef  idfc.oTv T)  heiul.n  Wlcli  ijimi  poor,  thmujjh  jvv  and  wmm  > 

* Not  Did  In',  though  r mill  tlie  t>nky  ■'  ; ; lf  lt  f Ev^ 

I 1 _ . 0 . to  hiv  plar.fr,  oh!  wd!-«-<Jav, 

^u£l)mn  . , ’Ar  niwa/tt  ftnd,  airtM,  To-(ifiyr'f 

Ic»  (IiiMoean  MnmtliC'  Governor  was  <{tt«Hizjg 

to  irm  El »>d  e grand  Pwiti.vi6t  hjrnnl  Ehijnirj^  tliia  chover«rt.t.imi‘ vthe- ■ tiimiiiwj  In- 

'•  * O m«y  i join  Oh:  ,-hmr  InvWIX.,  ’ i ^#i|t-'m>WT  ;Jr.«S  !mt«U.tMl.  tb»l  i*.  ill  tjlO  ill- 

orthos  Inirnortiil  dea^)  who  Uvo  again  tervi^D  of  ^Cttmung  fJie  Gn^ek  ilr.»j»nn»‘M  of 

In  nPmlH  inisln  h mat  by  \lijsif 'pn-Nonce:  live.  J Wete  they  wrutiul  won 

!"  «.,«  '»!"•  ^ltf  f tnc-y  WM..»S1y  w;.n.i<V,I  TUo 

JKof  .mi^rpLhiu  -aim*  that  *mi  with  Mdf.  meanu  hth\  }my>ug  dite(  o>  v-red  ilm.” 

...  Thb*  is  the  )Uv  to  nfrtne,  ?n  Hanv>i  un  ,ho?uN!T  »wed.  upon  him 

WMf*r«  neirt>rr4  ui?n  h«v,i  rvuaie  morn  gtoftott*  ^ <*f  •^eH>tvjjciinfed  sniiM  Tlu* 

; For  tu  ^bo  rrtllvc  tO  follow.  " * J .w  ^ f.  ...  li^A.i 


Cl  l«nd,  land  ! nprt'  world,  my  world 
J\n  mon&l  know^what  I nul 
W(Di  nud  Ikhlx  whirti  miv&v  htll, 

With  bftart  and  will  which  riavar  qndJj/  : 

\t>  mvifr,  \hd  nk>;.  )<?.  tbtjn^ ; 

My  Ivor  4inpt  cjtly  vam*, 

Uwr-r?  fi ho  fave4  jtt  ui*d«rv,l  and 

This  (F«eut««t  world » ttik  ^w^lvrf  <andi  V ^ 
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yon  yon  may  know  sow# 

*reek  in  fhore/' 

•V  But  hero  i*  oo  creek— *,  I began,  when 
the  tfte.tiiijer  sharply  turned  the  ramer  of  n 
liyeroak,  and,  behold,  we  koto  in  a river,  a 
majestic*  expanse  of  t wen  f reight  feet,  with 
the  tree#  outlie  dark  hanks  nearly  meeting 
overhead./  hut  a ri«*r  hone  the  leas,  naviga- 
ble for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and— 
4 Tim  famous Oklawsha  iu  person  !7 
Krumm  Wsjfc:  ^Ifid  if  began  b<>  eiaasiealiy 
witVth*  kilns,  but  denied  that  it  was  fh- 
mum? — yet.  ' ;A:?:vV’  '*  > •’  ; 

.•  '.  mi'  ■''/>.  '>■'■•■  -Vv-’V  •:*•.  r ■’.  <■• : ‘ i'**.- " '•. ’'vY-  :>  . 


The  General  thought  that  if 
it  ought  to  lie.  //Au  inajw>rtnui  treaty  tfitb 
the  IiuiiauH  drawn  op m its  httu- 

fli'eda  of  our  Holdieefj  wet*?  aft  er^yard  ••jiidtfd 
oft'  along  t lift  saitie  hup  k*  hy  the. . an  tun.  In- 
dia m.  in  the  daMtue^eu  near  m lived  the. 
celebrated  H &I ink  Tind eti hgg*™ ? 

“Itt  short,  tin*  J^tiuVinje  wtf&jp.  intemipted 
the  gem-ralteer,  summing  **|£  Ti»oXkH>emt 
agreed,  hut  slowly,  iio  had  ees^fal  y>ther 
iU'irift  to  prod ttr*%  hnt  the  epu vernation  hud 
already  kwopt  by,  abd  left  him  On  the  shone. 

Tb«^^hpo^:^giH^ibad  hmtilof  it—*4  Ob  jm< 
iditi  nf  fhmHp  Anil  ladies  spec* 

ffied  itjhA  pre^aiwu  that  they  had  heard 
of  ft  at  the  Grand  National  Hotel,  Jar.k^on- 
vilhv*  They  liked  ''tin'  Oram!  National/' 
Tlih  very  isjdtv 

itimi  •Imerifftmid1  by  n tHhnv- worker  who 
had  tahiuv  f&t  trip  the  pres  imts-  year  ; hnf^ 
had  kud^n  it  Ircuu  hi* 
4/e«rHeji;t.-iddltl}^  {with  sc  nth).  VfV  were 
rather  rant  down  hy  Mnk  from  Vhei  nttt  ur^L 
Utr  mine  df  >kh *hiSA$noT&ik'*t  it  itl  ditf  : w- 
liWfc  ehihlhoofl.  whalever  wfav  Wye  fcappeiT* 


said  our  general i/er,  piouipUv.  ‘ Mr.  finu- 
ver^  what  do  you  say  f ■* 

The  Duke  had  never  It  >itif il'  hfc. 

rattle' South,  ‘ / •;/•’  \ / :’V.  ; 

Mias  Txo^hifrgtoii  diityk  . 1 

the  Amo,  iio  wv  or  the  dear  OaronmtT  Siut 
here—/'  (>  sflYriig), 
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*1  l»  anr  But  Ermine  brought  up  j The  6«h«ti  tt  aw  strange, for  the  v»-a#  as 

rv-<*«|t»rv>5ai-v«t4  to  the  shape  «f  a sketch  of  Uirillijuit  as  though  ,*  ttonilagratton  raged 
du-  river  Uy  i‘y*r,  whded  '‘interior  «<f  St.  j otitsi.lt',  ami  .vet.  <d.mve,  the  ^Srka«^B  of  the 
M«ufit»r  Vet  dee,”  was.  die  said,  one  of  tb«- j ryjimtsea . loomed  ke.imer  tlwii  ever;  tfir 
lovt  lt-  pip*  tire*  of  last  spring's  exhilntton  j water  sptfrkk-tl,  anil  tlm  iftlle  ripples  insd.' 
at  the  At‘aiJem}-.  ',TliiH  little  Nktsteh  of  the  \ tty  the  ste.wnet  ettrle.;l  golden]}'  hgatosi  the 
river  tv  a > poetically  beautiful  in  tin*  ar-  | near  shore,  vs  litre  tile  Wild  flowers  felt  a 
tr»«^euo.'nt  <tf  the  tPJpieaJ  foliage,  so  fttlj  of  passing  glory tor  A moment  a»  flip  brill  in  til 
the  very  spirit  of  nil  tinted  Florida,  that  tlie  light  *v.vpt  over  llielti.  *v''F:V  iy. 
iutnnent  1 saw  it  l resolved  to  out*  here  It  waa  now  bight,  and  fha  stoa.cuer  bad 
l*;tone.  tjw  wild  Wood  gtsls  were  driven  from  titojifteil.  The  great  trees  towered  ulwvt?  oh 
tl.vn-  lawr  hiding-j-'lnees,”  she.  said.  such  side,  sto  lunger  distbi<  t,  toit  walls  of 

“WVsol  gilds#'’  asked  the  M-?» wl-g iris.  darkness,  like  (lie  sides  of  it  well  to  tlie  lit* 
'“AlUg.atoMfSyof  course,"  replied  the  getter-  tie  earth  grab  that  bits  faiton  i • . and  vainly 
tdirv-w ,-  and  at  that  moment.  w«  saw  one,  a Iwbks  aloft;,  eltotniig  to  Mm  hit  of  twig  as  he 
; - fellow  at  least  tUYeen  feet  long,  which  floats.  K»a  one  sjmkc;  we  sftt  in  silence. 


VUtf^fOK^ 


fare#  [ stc-aincr  atarkMl  on,  carrying 
Wttgie;  <vitjb,  b*r.  Pitch- [>i tic  tire*  had  been 
Bttfncd  nrbraxktt*  otltho  lap  «af  tins  boat  t*> 
liglit  th#  way,  arid,  tynrtert  by  ft  »ogn>  Tnn\ 
ibtff  \iunxs*\  bfilliuntty  till  niglit,  ending  a 
ibdJ  0)W  our?  t bo  ii ufa  vr ft ter*  nhhud,  akow-. 

b$ri*w  pii#Gtv, 
the  bent  tivo*,  unci  a lonely  little  landing, 
wtosra  teft  a liarr^l  tbr  a BdlWnu  tdd 
riiwie-  yrl>*<!*h  ab#  b^pecbnl  n*  |i* 

the  steftiiiwr  ranhor  bowim  sbiiK*--tiia  or- 
diiiAry  v*  &$:  &{’  Mmini#oii  tb  r CbilrtWiUka. 

iVl  «iu)-ipos«  tb^  barret;  h fer  li lie  xuaiw^ 
said  irie;  iin?r^  h*  xio  one  t*Ue  tc> 

i t/’ 

Mur  a tun^.  aa  tbo  boat  liiovod  ^n^aidy 
fdie  began 

ni^iiinrboly  call  ^irh  a ^ili^r>cc  aft^r  it,  m 
thvnigh  ^aitiiig  f^r  an  imn^rer. , ' 

On  iii^  t\ y to  \bu\i^r  i-ulliug  • FMivb.* 

” X y ‘v.^; •/.•';  ■•:  ■-;*  <‘:‘y 

*'  l>n  you  rernemloT  tbftt  tnu8ii;«l  little 
noerw  #>F  Juan  lngolnw's  waSltHl  J ITividedy 


vruu^fe  nnolo^Kly  and  beau- 

tilt* I h\t*\n  and  vnM  tb*'  bvro&f 

ab>ng^d'k,(  that  bave  v&iC  f^nir' 

Itim,  and  k'bvm  t hem  U*  file  ^Ufvvf  y oit  the 
ba:uk>v  li>**  idling] f ab-rK^li^g win- 
ty  fruits-  tbe-  deck  of  tb^  ^bo  ia>3t 

man,  |»m*bab]vf  to  yontjm"  ^ a ?vitV Florida 
ion,' ihv^  ‘in.  rf?4wgt% 
a fair  ami  bun^yr  to  ju^tiiy  tbe  d^- 

- • ■•.  •.  y 'A-?'.  (!v}b- 

Ah  w*  'wn  <mbk  low  in  tJw*  wwt  ibe  ml 
edo*r,  tvhicb  V<v  I^mbl  swt  10#.  in  fifey 
i»Wa«  UinMigh  tbo  fimUi^Ua-Ukf  tr>]w» 

>d  lb*-  jH^n^trab’wl  tbc  <»|,^n 

aiid  rvHtfsl  on  tbo  claret-colored  v.  u* 
m tbinr^b  tby  »*uti  luid  «ti*1  8bcst 

aoder  the  im* i*,  dM^Htbtcrd  finit  the  tlatk 
^trpr*  svbkb  bo  roobi  n xfl  ten t ! t tlfuxnicb  ibc 
iky  with  all  i.K  ^Inbibgr  should  yi^t  fool  b^ 
]»a«  tir  itrtj  bo  jied  be{ov\‘  t?W  boi't/on, 
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“ Not  at  all.  Miss 
Martluu  I appeal  to 
Mr.  lift ayer  if  I am 
not  right.” 

But  the  Bake  con- 
fessed frankly  that 
he  bad  no  idea 
what  we  were  talk- 
ing about.  He  had 
been  watching  those 
remarkable  long- 
legged  birds  that 
kept  flying  up  along- 
side and  shrieking 
at  us — limpkins,  he 
believed  they  were 
called. 

The  generalize! 
immediately  laid  be- 
fore him  an  abstract 
of  the  ease : “ Poet- 
ry, yon  know— Jean 
lugelow’a  4 Divided/ 
Two  lovers  separa- 
ted for  good ; girl 
sure  he  will  think 
of  her  forever ; Miss 
Ermine  sure  he  will 
not.  What  do  you 
say  r 

“ Separated  forev- 
er t Of  course  not.  What  would  be  the 
use  f”  said  our  honest  young  Duke,  lighting 
a fresh  cigar. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  in  the  distance 
tk  far  sound  in  answer  to  our  doleful  cry. 
“The  other  steamer,”  said  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren on  the  roof,  who  passed  down  bulletins 
gathered  from  the  pilot.  “They  have  to, 
warn  each  other  in  order  to  lhul  u broad 
place  to  pass  in.” 

We  soon  saw  a gleam  tip  the  river  high 
above  the  trees,  glancing  from  side  to  side 
in  the  air,  for  the  boat  w as  still  some  dis- 
tance oil*  and  the  course  of  the  stream  tortu- 
ous. In  tlm  mean  time  our  little  craft  had 
rrowded  herself  iguonnuioualy  so  close  to 
the  shore  that  one  side  was  tilted  up  like  a 
buggy  turning  out  for  another  on  a narrow 
mountain  road.  8he  clawed  the  bank  so 
desperately  that  involuntarily  we  drew  our 
very  skirt#  back,  as  if  to  make  more  room  in 
the  channel,  thereby,  as  the  generalizer  said, 
affording  a lovely  example  of  that  feminine 
desire  to  help  which  makes  a woman  always 
hold  hack  when  the  horses  are  going  down 
hill.  At  length  the  light  darting  and  dick- 
ering above  the  tree- tops  disappeared,  and 
a sudden  glare  shot  out  over  the  river  in 
front  of  us.  Round  a curve  came  the  other 
steamer,  her  pitch-pine  tires  blazing  high 
on  top.  and  the  little  (leeks  below  crowd- 
ed with  passengers.  ‘‘  Effete  bio [iw*  travelers 
who  have  seen  it  all,”  said  George.  “ Let 
us  give  them  a edieer  to  wake  them  up.”  So 
we  cheered  lustily,  answered  by  the  effete 


A I.O.SKI.T  I.*KWNQ. 


where  one  in  sport  steps  over  the  tiny  rivu- 
let, which  grows  w ider  and  wider  until  they 
can  no  longer  call  across,  and  dually  lose 
even  sight  of  each  other  entirely  f”  said  the 
Governor. 

Iris  remembered  it,  and  very  sweetly,  at 
his  request,  repeated  the  dosing  verses,  the 
words  of  the  one  left  on  the  far  shore,  walk- 
ing “ desolate  day  by  day  f 

“‘And  yet  I know  past  all  donhtlng,  truly— 

A knowledge  greater  than  grief  can  dim— 

I know,  as  lie  loved,  he  will  lovb  whs  duly. 

Yea,  better,  eVn  better,  than  I love  him. 

“‘And  as  I walk  by  the  va>t  calm  river. 

The  awful  river  bo  dread  to  see, 

I ray,  “Thy  breadth  nnd  thy  depth  forever 
Arc*  bridged  by  hie  thoughts  that  crops  to  me,”’" 

“I  made  a now  ending  once  in  place  of 
that,”  said  Ermine;  “it  is  much  more  true 
0)  nature,  as  I should  tell  Miss  lugelow  if  I 
knew  her : 


Ah,  no,  sweet  poet,  not  this  the  ending: 

The  love  of  man  ne'er  resta  In  the  past  ; 

With  thoughts  of  thee  Boon  now  love  was  blending. 
Grew,  budded,  arid  blossomed,  and  conquered  at 
UwL 

Dr»?am  opt,  dream  not,  with  pale  lip#  that  quiver, 
He’s  thinking  of  ffu*e  as  he  walks  afar: 

“ 1 loved  her  once,  but — widened  the  river"— 

And  he  waft*  thee  away  with  his  evening  cigar. 

Thou  art  bat  the  ghost  of  a love  departed  — 

I Is  ne  pea vent  revenlr,  ce*  panvre*  moriB; 
Remember,  nr*  man  »*ver  died  broken-hearted  ; 
Remember,  le*  absent*  onl  ton  jours  tort!'" 


Ermine,”  I said,  “ you  arc  a cynic.” 
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ones  with  a sort  of  a roar  which  was  much 
more  impressive  than  our  effort.  “They 
learned  that  from  Hallak  Tustenugge,”  said 
George,  kindly  accounting  for  our  defeat. 

In  the  meau  time  the  two  boats  were 
passing  each  other  gingerly,  scraping  the 
shores  on  each  side,  the  respective  cooks 
exchanging  a few  whispered  confidences 
from  their  little  windows  as  their  black 
faces  were  carried  slowly  past  each  other 
only  a few  inches  apart.  Then  we  watch- 
ed the  glare  glide  on  down  the  river.  First 
the  whole  forest  lighted  up,  then  a gleaming 
through  the  white  trunks  of  the  cypresses, 
then  the  same  high-up  dickering  light  over 
the  tree- tops,  and  finally  nothing  save  dark- 
ness. That  was  behind,  however.  In  front 
we  had  our  own  glow,  and  journeyed  on- 
ward into  stranger  and  stranger  regions, 
the  hours  shortened  by  the  songs  of  the  ne- 
gro crew,  who,  assembled  on  the  little  deck 
below,  gave  us,  one  after  another,  those  wild 
unwritten  melodies,  the  despair  of  routine 
musicians  in  their  violation  of  all  rule,  yet 
as  wildly  sweet  and  natural  as  the  songs  of 
a bird. 

“In  a char-rfote  ob  flro 

Elijah  he  went  up  to  die. 

Ole  Moeee  he  took  de  hire. 

An*  de  wind  blew  ’em  up  in  de  sky," 

sang  onr  sable -faced  choir  in  their  rich 
voices,  the  words  floated  by  the  melody, 
which  we  could  not  catch  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  pauses,  long  minor  cadences, 
and  sudden  beginnings  again  with  which  it 
was  filled.  Just  as  we  thought  we  had  it, 
off  it  flew,  floating  along  in  a time  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  wild  as  the  wild  forest  along- 
side. Miss  Treshington,  who  never  descend- 
ed from  the  heights,  musical  or  otherwise, 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  this  untutored 
singing,  and  went  inside  to  play  cribbage 
with  the  Duke  on  a beautiful  inlaid  board 
brought  out  by  the  maid ; the  trimmed  ones 
followed,  fascinated  still ; the  family  retired 
for  the  night ; the  school-girls  began  to  eat 
candy,  and  the  brethren  to  read  religious 
weeklies ; the  naturalist  and  the  General 
remembered  that  it  was  damp;  and  final- 
ly, our  five  were  left  alone  outside.  When 
the  singing  ceased  we  sat  almost  in  silence, 
watching  the  lights  stretch  forward,  gleam 
through  the  forest,  fill  it  with  radiance  for 
a moment,  then  leave  it  to  blackness  again 
while  it  reddened  new  vistas  ever  opening 
ahead.  We  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a 
new  fellowship  when  at  last  we  separated. 
Our  quiet  “good-nights”  were  gentle  and 
sweet.  It  was  as  though  we  had  passed 
through  an  experience  of  which  the  others 
inside  knew  nothing.  “Good-night,”  said 
the  Governor,  almost  in  a whisper,  as  Iris 
slowly  left  her  seat  beside  him  to  follow  us. 
The  light  from  the  open  door  fell  upou  his 
face.  Iris  saw  the  expression  of  his  eyes. 
And  so  did  I. 


“Brown  eyes,”  I announced  to  Ermine, 
“ought,  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
to  be  suppressed.”  (We  were  in  our  tiny 
state-room,  and  I bad  the  floor.)  “When 
they  deepen  and  darken  and  soften,  they 
mean  really  no  more  than  the  calmest  blue 
or  the  coldest  gray,  and  yet  I defy  you  to 
pass  unmoved  under  their  glances.” 

“You  needn’t  defy,”  said  Ermine;  “we 
like  it.” 

“To  be  so  deceived?”  I said,  indignant! j*. 

“Not  so  much  deceived  as  you  think,  Miss 
Martha.  But  we  like  to  feel  the  depths 
stirred  once  in  a while,  even  if  it  is,  as  you 
■say,  ouly  a stir.” 

That  night  I was  wakened  by  a sharp 
blow  on  the  little  alinttered  window,  fol- 
lowed by  a long  scrape  down  the  side  of  the 
boat.  This  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  at  last  I recognized  the  sound  of  branch- 
es. We  were  brushing  the  trees  as  we  pass- 
ed. It  was  two  o’clock.  Wrapping  myself 
in  my  cloak,  I peeped  into  the  cabin:  no 
one  was  there,  and  I ventured  out  on  the 
forward  deck.  We  were  moving  slowly 
onward.  The  fires  on  top  were  burning 
brightly.  The  river  had  grown  very  nar- 
row, and  as  we  passed  the  curves  we  seem- 
ed to  be  plunging  into  the  thickets  along- 
side, the  bent  tree  branches  making  the 
sounds  I had  heard.  We  had  come  to  the 
region  of  palms.  Their  tali  slender  trunks 
shot  upward,  leaning  slightly  forward  over 
the  river,  and  below  on  the  bushes  bloomed 
a maze  of  flowers,  standing  out  clearly  for 
a moment  as  the  light  fell  upon  them,  then 
vanishing  into  darkness  again.  Vines  ran 
up  the  trees  and  swnng  downward  in  fan- 
tastic coils,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  fra- 
grance. Every  now  and  then  a whito  crane 
flew  up  from  the  green  thicket  and  slowly 
sailed  away  up  stream,  flapping  his  great 
wings,  while  the  brown  bird  we  had  noticed, 
the  ever-present  limpkin,  multiplied  himself, 
and  made  sarcastic  remarks  about  ns  from 
the  bushes  as  we  passed,  euding  in  a shrill 
hoot  of  derision  as  we  left  him  behind.  Save 
the  bird  cries  there  was  no  sound.  Onward 
we  glided  through  the  still  forest,  the  light 
ever  reddening  in  front  and  fading  behind, 
like  a series  of  wonderful  dissolving  views 
set  up  by  some  wizard  of  the  wilderness. 
After  a while  I went  back  to  my  shelf,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  branches  against  the  sides 
of  the  boat  grew  into  a familiar  sonud,  and 
Inlled  me  to  sleep.  Bnt  it  was  never  safe 
for  us  to  stand  near  our  open  window : Ab- 
salom’s fate  might  have  been  ours. 

“ Payne’s  Landing,”  said  George,  the  next 
morning,  as  we  passed  a landing,  “and  the 
General  knows  all  about  it.  Come,  Gen- 
eral.” 

Thus  adjured,  the  General  began  the  sto- 
ry of  a war  whose  memory  hns  faded  in  the 
redder  struggles  that  came  after,  but  whose 
characteristics  were  perhaps  more  peculiar 
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lmt  occupied  a vast  extent  of  conn  try.  Se- 
eotfee  left  two  scum ; one  of  them  was  called 
Payne.  Go  on.  General.” 

“Payne,  a Seminole  chief,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, going  back  and  beginning  over  again. 
*'  He  secum  to  have  been  possessed  of  more 
wisdom  than  belongs  usually  to  the  Indian 
character,  for  he  labored  to  unite  all  the 
separated  bauds  into  one  tribe  under  one 
head.  He  lived  hero  upon  the  Okbiwaha 
(which  took  its  name  from  the  Ok  law  alia 
Indians,  who  were  a darker-skinned  race, 
descended  from  the  Yemaseea),  and  he  was 


and  distinct  than  the  broader  later  contests 
— like  fine  old  sketches  to  which  we  turn 
again  aft  er  a surfeit  of  fiery  paiuiings  ablaze 
with  color. 

•‘  Payne's  Landing  was  named  after  King 
Payne*  a Seminole  chief — ” began  the  Gen- 
eral, 

“Berninoles — name  signifying  wild  wan* 
defers — were  originally  runaways  from  the 
Greeks  of  Georgia,”  commented  the  gener- 
ulizer,  rapidly.  “ In  1750  a number  of  them 
settled  in  Florida  under  a chief  named  Be- 
coffee.  They  were  never  very  numerous. 
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eaifml  and  r ; ^ 

powh*  hfo  : '-££,*  ... 

the  hitter  the  Mn\‘im»pe  of  the  'iSeittiimin  i \#  • 

war,  who  tukr  Jived  ju  Ui^x  OklAHvalitt  omm  1 a&jl 

try, ai>rr,hwe*t  iiC  Orauge  Luke.  TW  tk>tdi-  ! 

note  war  iK^an— i>x  rother I, ; « boxii4  »u>-  | *381 

Seminole  war  was  c&ifited  by— v’  i 

“fbtte  mornoid.  Imdo  &*w  hough*'  Hur-  ! s£f  M 

id* a fowi  8j*hhf,  you  kuuXv,  in  I wit.**  ai*Ut  the  jBJ| 

gnin'ralirer.  “ The  Spanish  eotthmeoti  had  & i*S99l 

fteter  -pJUtnidetf  far  from  the  »;{>u^  ami  the 

India  in*  had  the  whole  interior  to  thorn-  V' 

lint  of  Otitirne  tin*  mnv  Amencau  >/ 

#r.  U ter*  >veO'  irnf.  goiiojr  &taftd  tlm? . ’ </.*  a vV\¥ 

doyen  Ui  tht  everglatte*  mid  stay  there,  t?t  , 

ebn*  «»itti^rat^v‘vihey  Haid.  I*>  voutdidt ; re-  ^ o 

Auljt  a raw.  Tak*  ft  npnttfco  treaty,  fieri- j ; :fi^^^SuS 

et&l ; you  k tew  aJ l ahotil  tbaV* 

The-XHmM^mt  ^intiV  aitr*  mw.  ihm  ho 
knirw  4rii  iilinut  any  ruing,  v«Hted  kin  l>»ne&. 
and  Wgaio  irjft^u  ni  t he  desired  jnsiti. “ The  \;v. 
s^v'v.tMj  i^rtu.y  vrUA  tite  batin** — ?.bt-  Or*?  Av* 1 . \ 

$?•*<*/  isiff&kt  atj  ; 

PayUtf's  Lxtudi us*,  w h it' b v*>,  lire  now  ptfafr*  CMraf’  \& 
mg.  in  May,  tS&k  In  j t tin*  Indkmft  agreed 
to  exchange  tltfc^ir  Vlondj^  liitnift  iar  aii  ^^Ufld  ^ 

amount  went  of  the  Mis*i*sippi?;  together  ; U*  ”**  W 

with  a terrain  a urn  M uioueyr  a cortAiii  ||tert*s  fttr jdxtoagY^ar 
number  oTbteufceffy  tei#  » p$ce  ft/r  ata;*,;  l>rihg|hg,  tlie  war 
tlietr  cattle.  They  to<  nrUn;ve  witliiu  hmulrtMl  pagt%  ota  ^rntpi 
three  ye^rsv  aud  in  the  uavnn  titfje  a eoui-  gi ve  the  ou  idea 

mitt/n>  5rf  t heir  own  etiiefn  Wta»  to  exjdoro  filing  Hi  at.  yon  anw*  now 


tln>  riw-.ebtuiitry  aod--Jri^[t<irt’  H The  .Oeti.em^  however,  Ua<l  given  all 

‘“  They  went,  vver.}  gnxeru  blx  smontba,  idea  of  any  thing  that  lie  .-saw.  But. be  had 
tV»u}td  tin*  cliinnte  ^hlv  do  add  a*  ret^t) vet  jcaeniflry#.at^I  •iift'yt  aotue  eoh^id;; 

A rk  aiifc:t#  getier-dly  n dbln^5du  and  a HUare,”  e rat  km  (allo^  •?<!  him  by  the  genera  lixetV 
int>,r|iolttted  the jgenor?di/er.  1%The  treaty,  having  been  v.uilerl  uft 'to  look  ul  a nioi -rnnui 
ho^e^er.  hud  iiei.ti  'aigued  by  iiff^en  ihk  on  the  hnbk)hc^ovi  favored  us  vviMi 

doubted  S^n* i <i.o1e  ami  tii»<  ;-oitr  two  ^uotafioni?  <n\  the  .suhjtM-t.  ^ My 

ed  Hte|//irHd  bemdf  to  esmtte  \i\  he  V^hh  h^iuning  Hk^  a p)iyrnde;  ue  tub 

Timers^;  tiot  o r\;tV'^kin  iv/a«Vy  ; eont;  )Ow&  : Fniitletfa  maiehed  oiu 

‘ifiHC*  ;Y.V'  and  retnmxMh.-Hnd  failed  to  ft  Ml  the  enemy - 

W hi te  th«  <ri\tn5ra  1 wn#  tr&mynrtin#  him-  Thi'  work  of  ettr]in»»?  uiid  massacre  atiti  wont 
>tW’ t«y  i-1 W Jiitdrfin^jibMni;  Kcrr*Wt  re~  ^ii  ^ InvieihW  hwikie,  who  ^trujik  th<e  hlivw 
ntikrk^- :. -KJty dil«terry  e«m<wtA  n£  a ;uorit^  of  and  diHa|Vj>ettred  'rite  emmtty  wrae ^Uvidiii  ^ 
and  aged,  the  troop*  di*henrt<*iiedt  ami  the  Itidkc 

imsii;  fcoldnnus  of  iiusr  grMt>votf f nrftt*r-  i Otis  imiuolevsted/ ,f  A panne.  u‘ My  £e:eoud^ 
*n  k»mw  iuore.  iti  th(s  f/T4ioir  dutie*  wore  dilated  of  all  the  aHrp 

N :.?  o iide  w;ir  ??t  tnuoa  of  a soldier,  but  they  went  ;e^rbOv 

T’lfo  <koi^(Ktl  not  having  j^tirf'd  yet,-  t-he  • )y  ,A«  work  with  one  |iie**ntive— to  do  ! (»«  )« 
iXf-of  rivlixt  r wo*  hap^y  eply^:-;^  '^  ; one  duty.  The  officer  and  In*  eonnuAud  of  t hin  v 

^aldea^  waft " 'f»#w'  ;,Alaine^^lih^*  .^rtweir  tb  or  forty  wien  ’ Tv^mhlvd ‘Entire  a ;liAnditft  Ihun 
Dade,  M^Aen.^vlio  latter  Hal  Ink  Tu/dtf  ungge  a body  i>t  eoldiers  >h  the  service  of  iiibiT 
and  \fhe  gull^nt  AYurt5.,  n.  j country*  He., >it  the  head  of  Jibs  Mud, 

SiinultaneunHfy  the  whole  tweury  pi  m+  *\  itUmt  hUmh  or  stocking,  bia  pautaioony 
giiid  b>  ibter.h  bottom  enmaW’h^,  hn#ewtl  sustained  )>y  a 'fat-U,  Vtj!  wt>i»sh  \*m  thru  at  » 
ro  aunmmie  tlior  w&  ktmw  of  “ the  gadaot  brnee  ot  W ithorit  vt%st  or  x oat,  Ids 

Worth/T  HUtl  I guinfM  an  uddiuount  lni?ire  enp  with  n le^thwi  flop  hehiod  to  *l)vet:t 
by  bringing  forward  the  item  ibai  he  \rm  tho  raiu  front  couruing  dowu  his  back— in 
the  eight  It  <omfinaiM^r  fseut^at  to  clo*^  tU*  tin*  manner  ho  hvi  bis  didayhiiieut  ttiioiigh 
wan  : bog  and  Water,  day  After  day.  dependent  for 

“And  he  sdr.foed%>!  —tin  oolyorm  w(io  did.  ■$**{  ivpoir  Iln>  eduUdiM  of  Ids  bflversaok 
Puf  the  whohtldWfttoH^  wrta  a ierrihlift  vvgii-  strapped  tK»  Ida  Imek.  The  only  above 
ileruig  through  sw  aijUx^S  woro  the  s tu rs  o f hoa  vt-u * t iKt  only 

kmnvu  rivm,  and  enttiug  toiths  ihkt  far-  j-dtipm  thhae  *Ui  his  Iterated  fw^,  3Utd  tbv 
Away  hiaitakk  aftoir  ludiau*  who  were  never  &n\v  semnd  tv  \\ Semite  U5id  after  hlai'  toil* 
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lifted  the  ffetf  around  bmliiv— 
iMg  t fe  ftnfeit 

Safe  tliA?  Okia^idm  a iVvv  wife*  afey-fy 

; fevkfg  AvUly  luNMi  fe,  making  ;i  tmi»*  bmp, 
\'m:it  wmyffe ; ,AiO»‘V; 
j funfel  u aury  r 3 Jddke^baekd 
‘^m\T  iffitt;  a:‘ w 'if . ? bm  J wfeif 
jfeyer  tbfek )&ti, it  -Wive,,  fe  >V.  wife 
nfetin  of  a riyfe,  a so  I bury  fefetjV#  ml  Rip 
Vmi  WinkU*  *fet  mg  ov>  tho.  *1  epgaifeg  fe?Vr 
m>  hi*  dog  fed  feafefede  Idm, 

j 41  *JECar  Hi'ii  t.’iv.  tsjr  amV.  in:  i ?j«-  !amls  ivlifcj'fc  .fen 
i jufedlt*  '.;  *V';V  ‘V 

; quoted  Ermifey;  “ I hsi  ve  fev ars  ’.v/iihh!  ro 
go.  ami  flow  life'  tve  .in  , in  .mr^v.;," 

Tb » \ ibfei fu  Li not  o ft t feife  f-fd « nvfefiy, 

;t>l: v il  \V il.it  d V.  :*s. 

J rfelo  the  pfeodfe  nr) 

Jfe:  the  ifehfe-  feUaii m tfe  t fed  ibA 
£ IJMHN.y ,i^at  ,•  yvfed y y o !t;  bii.vo  • j ir < d*t\  l >1$  Umyii£; 

life  fcfe  nfefettjfe iofe  'fefe 


- *■:  %3  -’•  V ...,_ ;*ovt  Ej-rifiii*'.  Vb..  b>v*bi  .iKmisen**4  one?:' 

in  iX  ^tbLe,  h*fe  ;d«;vy*  VffNtlu.rftd'ffee  indy  s 
--  ; k'igb  order  of  mim]  'mis  Id  suvpTvebtv  it.  be- 

; fcfrtB  gravely  ana  reported  ilm  ballad 

> — =*=,— * ...  df  tb«  Vffoilo\%od  by  the  V 

fe  *•  '"  which,  fcfe  *aid.  waa  jwmuliarJy 1 a]i|mfefaW', 

muiA  tAMiwu.  l*»  dor  owe,  our  afetuier  being  a feeve,  our 

huaiU*  given,  onr  veils  blue,  and  vbo 

wps  the  abuse  and  fa  fslt-t  staling  of  the  igrm-  and  the  Tbrribk1  Z<ui4;*v  j-m»t  abotoL  of  isn. 
yafe  iVfiOL  viodVo  iA  v/  ” &Uv closed  at  it'b  tbr  ln»t  \yiw,  at*  foUovvH: 

\v«.  TV.  o.iv.-.!  tlio-o  qiiot)»ti<)ni«  wUt«  «]».  - . A,.fJ  & m.l>iy  y,ar?  (tl,T  .,„  ,alilf! 
j>I:Vj»^  ; ^ird  thvn  Ivnuino  a«k^l  for  the  m-  tu  y«am  f»r  mi^, 

tfiuhiing  ^tatoa  «nrl  thti  iJibLeaii.  Ann  f viay  one  «At(], l*  iiow  tAJl  they’ve  rr**^», 

uTiu?  Dado  Mitr*jjero  is  roHorvml'  for  fn-  t",^'v-:  ,,‘‘vn  IO  tla'  fed  the  TmitMiIc 

tin'  W *i»»l  our  Kouurdlufer^ •> an<l ,«Al?t»k  A-»w”o«<  mu#  of  ltm  n««fcw»  u-^.- 
‘J  tt>i:yntigfe  feldng?*  to  OrAU^o  Laktvvvhioh  Fur  uml  iv*.  t»r  mwl  t*nv?  ^rc  the  Uuan  ^he/v -th* 
W hnv>vtiOt  ViAt  rcrodiod.  We  pansed  |(da  : junthUV's  Hve; 

fen?*?  tfee  )iA<v  All  jiaude  rea<iy  now  l‘*vr  ] 

Knrek^  Lmidiugfe  j . / . . . , . , . 

Of  all  the  \* ild  tra  the  OklatVftbii  ] TJie  nat-nraH«t  liferiHaf,  Ot  brnt  gruvejy, 
thori>  wot  -owe  m Lrubiwu  away,  m Jife- ' ; Otfcjii  t . Anaijy 'fet^riy . 

uothing  bat  iUrlf,  tw  Kojeka  Landiiig.  No  bewildered,  a « F.mi'nv  ^\viM>M,y'roLlHl  #»nt  tfe 

Avouder  they  railed  it  Eureka,  after  fefe  a wiihjjer  n*osl  dolH’iHe  ariHiini;iii*»n, 

tbasf*  to  l‘md  \t.  Oar  t.tirnod  Otit  j Ah,  y^;  very,  very  hm\!< lie  >iummir*d 

of  (be  Oklawaba  info  rv  iiulv  tint  ad  of  ft\’  fe  life  ei^>  -.aail  tlurir  irt  re  ami  b^tily  n> 
tstreao^  dorp,  rid  doubt,  but  only  :jn»r  w‘uio  . The  feijhM:  dr»-k,  w b«‘to  b<>  *jn»ut  ti.o  nni.  <,r 
eiiodoli  to  holil  fer.  TlnvmgU  tUh*  aamfv  ; tfe  wiyfe  .Ibo  moip  rfefejilial  |rn^u)t:(  of 
ribbon  of  w&tor  fef  feiwiy  odv.viictMtr  rtiii-  i ^dkfeing  Hpcohneijb  from'  Uiv'fewew  nod 
rimg  a^hnre  at  yuryeH,  and  pok*d  aft  by  tbo  ',. vinos  m V'*  ’ymvA*  and  : ffe'ditiig  dyiv»« 
lk>affe‘tiv  wedged  bet ,*v*.erj  cyprOu?.^,  keeled  ibiai^g  o]r-  ratUor  trying-  to  catfe  flmm,  ity  a 
np  on  bigs,  ^nipiyL >sfegiu  i«  ife  bi^m-b*^,  iuiio  b?Uidon-t,  l rangbt  bjni  *mn*  or -twiyc* 
fed/Tyreikife ife-^^rfejipifedy  A dofei  fiojos  look iiig  , fet biofely  ovkr  Ot  Fririiiovy  but  fe 
bi  tb:i«  d:>v;^rdM>rdeivi(  ddr  b,  Vfe  fee  pb  i did  imt  y-.-oluiv  ibm»u  again:, 

and,  tjbfe  The  wo?idn  tbttni^h  w htkli  wi»  All 

iwfe^wSiug>  kaiifti  at  Vast  to  a solitary  dpt  wfeywthlcsr  titan  a if^betfe^ 
IHtfe>b?soAy  wUh  u fKadifetadl  dour.  «ud  t‘im  dHsnui  of  i ropic  b'tr^aN ; t Lie  groat;  trfe#  r*r,v. 
iiiair  vtitiifig  m* ^ flu?  iritb  dog feth  <>ml  >iT»py«?  ns  nfe  Liuntlfed  pud - 
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jfeHtff.  wife**'  of;  strange  fbrrif*  of  life 

w age  when  feu*  wt?r« 

trees,  and  th e w hfcde  lorn #J  it  )t ropie  J angle. 
*1  *ws  fanes  arid  gfeu  dragon*  feepiug nut 
every  uiierey ’ said  Iris.  " It  is  like  iiorfs 
picture*/*  *.  1 •■  'v'  _ .-' ; '/,■.  ’;||v*',/vV0^ 

& feijmfe?kti>rni  striiek  us  in 
n r^rou*  «ti*eUdl  of  riyet-  I ^>ke.  The 
rain  ‘.minded  ms  the  little  roof  like  hail- 
fitnue^  ? fekhul  da  and  tfe  dark- 

ben*  of  Dip  forest  was  tte  blackest 

darkness  1 have  ever  But  in  front 

4>iiT  faithful  pitch-pine  If  res  burned  steadily, 
ttinl  lighted  up  the  dark  witer/the  wot 
tniiiks  of  the  tfe%  ami  the  pouring  rain 
vdi?  a ilmtiHethess  that  only  made  tue  feel 
all  the  more  strongly  how  sprang/  n was. 
ft  ml  few  tiit'W*  fcheroed  away  up  that  wild, 
frtr-HWay  fiver  m tmx  hit  jo  steamer,  fit  Die 
inididgtit  stonn, 

I praised  Din '.pitch -pine  fim  the  next 
morning  With  all  my  'hear!.  '*  Th>.  Irsdmrt's 
frifeV*  #a|tt  tfe  Govern  or  . *tf  In  the  ir  n ew 
Western  tiome#  they  tni^ed  jtnoro  than  any 
thhig  ^W, -ah  they  sard,  their  fkviirto  * Light- 
wood/  the  pit  ck-pine,  an  cver-tvudy  hearth 

elteerily  ou 


in  the  wiltferrief^,  burning 
through  atvtm  tmd  Tain/’ 

Wt»  landings  here  and  there,  ] 

sWttmp  -Ways  wfem-  rafts  of  cypress  logs 
were  wtuDfsg/toweit  amfe  in  give  ns  the  | 
chton*df  Add  at  ht**t  we  came  to  the  fair  to  liy 

waters  of  which  We  hud  heard,  Silver  the D 

Spring,  beautiful  enchanted  pool,  who  tmi : iu  cn 
doM'ribe  thee!  About  one  hundred  mfes  heAa 
from  the  tnofitli  of  the  Ok  law  aha*  a mivery  v Ke 
stream  enters  the  river;  we  turn  otU  of  our  l»oit< 
c)to«^olateHvi>ieTed  tide,  and  nail  up  this  erm*  ; wimi 
tui ehannel,  w bihh  carries  tjls  afmyg  between  row* 
o}?ctt  >iav  >\uf$a^  y ov ered  with  tl  owefe  (life  t he  v 
feeti t ai  fw^hfe  fmucj  the  tangled  ; ei'gh l 
.'■ferret  wfei>>  we  .buw  ^punieyml.  ‘Thin  j dries, 

<*?  nth,  ua  it la  rid  led  . fe#  ti  ra  pid  j piuci 
mUreni.  and.  Although  twenty  foot  deep,  i he  Jtuivh  sprang  up  thorcp^  tf-Uyviungicf^lelh 
bottom  ii*  diHrinctly  virilde  aw  wt>  pass  ov^t;  » emus  fifindWicheH,  UtD^  yk kPSf t» t 
su.  :"&km  mdes  oF  i^fai  mi  Dpr  rt«ry  Bowers  wo  waited 

and  we-'cavmet^.the  ^pringdmtuj^u ItaDaoue  there  ^ tlir  very  gia;sKrs  out  of.  which  \tf 
iruudh^l  fed  nmi  diunk  wore  B^durniau  (iit  glass,  spff- 

fatly  ftiii ■4«a».p.  ;t .'.fairy  ^ t turrsoinded  : ir).  .vud  like  nothing  hut  rhcmHclves..  Iri? 
l*y  fxopionrfrdiage  mi)?v  hKintifni  thou  u3»y  had  give.u  up  her  H<Uo  opposi|j^i  p^| 
Tluog  wt*  ■ fetwi  yrt  wkttu  the,  'Afagunlfa  fir  a mV-  ago;  \h<  looked  ^te.vcty  thing  thnuigh  t )>♦ 
%#onrittTxih^  WB.fi  the  pf»ht m i'miig^s  <xf  fief  ^dd  assecu^ 

Ijvfemks.  wild  grajm-vjiios  clamtivrhVg  $pr  [ wiitm  Emiine  rcnhirk^d,  in  an  Under-funi'' 
epf  Wtmrfi,  the; -•  pennons  of  .the  yellow  pi*  that  the  only  thing  yon  von\d  do.  with  sm  i 
ndnc  thmiiiig  mm>Ahe  trta*s,  anrf  ihltd  ihurk^  ! u man  aw  Dm  fever  nor  mv.h  t*«  sit  down  am 
M Cfevokee  roses  walling  fipthy  hi  nr 

hetwecu  the  imv  myrtios,  as  if  fdrliiymg  Wide  our  canoe  was  passing  the  cyntr* 
the  blossoThs.  The  Water  Wifif  tfe-  bke  wo  imntned  to  fe  fioating  d 

»(>  ttiMi’rtpareiVt  that?  We  could  sen  a pi  if  iUj  mid-tetuive.fpr  the  waiyr  was  so  tfent  thu 
the  bnftyfth  diafiimtly,  find  *»Hjv.c,p»'  there  o«^  ;ynit.jd- •.scori;'^ ly - Jt ^ fedeil  mii 
w>rp  cda^ih  friiigedvHud;  edged  wit  It  hriil-  tliU  olr  ffe  w<ety  felcHyd.flki 

iard.  Vfthdimv  tier*.  th<*  smaUesr  spruv  of  jvvilitmsj  the  lish  swimming  ahoiit  wtuv  n 
■ tikkiifg  io  itself  the  itncs  of  a prism,  diavinet  us  tliPugU  we  hud  thtvm  mi  on 
nrut  a frugaieftt  *vf  clthia.  dn>p]n>d  hi  by  hiiiida  f -r/f  abort,  wit  h Hie  xtriSm  - feD* 
»wiw  yMlor.  shthing  lihe  dh  npol : nil  this  • tVf n vc' %ui <>n j$r  the  bottom,  it  Wn 
i*  the  ctfeet  of  refraction.  Our  steamer  was  eoelmniTnciLi.  Thn  ^jVring  water  huhlde 


a n.ofcio*  oaius. 


mnmiv&  mw  m^m^mAOAzist 


rtp  from  ii ttle  kit  v«r  aiid  green  sand  hillocks 
lime  i<rt>i  therms  but*  the  mam  supply  win?** 
from  ii  inter  a le*lgr^  at  the  north- 

eji.sIVro , dpib  Tiic  geucraliier  had  the  fttiir 
titties  nil ’ dwt*  hired  'mill { op- 

gaUdne  every  tw>>nty-JV»iuv  hour*,  or  more 
than  iwvntj  «uu*hit*t  .command 

daily  by  *iv4v  York  cUBv.,r  . • '/•>-; y 
•u  Jlovr.'it  wlbrnp  into.  its  beautiful  rain- 
lw>w  how)  ?-,  istoiii  feniiue,  l*xuiihg  the 
jwd& 

r '*• 1 tart&t  Jte$i  Veit  - ii-  $U>vy  cunintcted  with 
Ivor; &*{«}  Ik ? gyuernlirAr.  UT6 
begin;  with.  i^iynvhryyott  rmu»t  know  rluifb 
V \y  beem  AttaVfy ing.  bp  the  Stmdfcpk*  ysar^~ 
eb,  Gim^ral  F'  .■;••■.. 

’Or- ■•  General  looked- a IVUte  as  though  chanted  Iri<s. 
KOUidiod^  bad  hebu  stealing  liii»  thujuler,  d Yes," 
bcif  ho  ^aUi  iuitiiingf  anil .Oeorge  wont  on.  parody :■ 

V Jli  nit  the  Idaforibs  >ud  fiptrtspDndeijce  Mt  wt 
Wlfh  thiw  war  there  fwfcwnt  Wa 

'^0m' itff ‘fii  ha  mod Jcmear— 5am  Jones  ^ 

•*  wIm.»  f.ir  a number  »*£  .year*  Uvcd  here  at  ^Anr 

SUVer  Rjmug,  Jnnrn  was  apparently  a Su 


by  This  grave  chieftain,  Before  the  v# 
h?pke  Out  he  hail  supplied  one  of  our  garri- 
sons w ith  fifclt  for  some  tttru^  a ml  the  sutler, 
being  of  at  musical  tiirtu  ami  given  to  cimed- 
ipg  tho  ballads  of  the  day,  named  the  ?a>]- 
*mn  warrior  ‘ 8am  Sxxtim?  ih  a Jocular  mood, 
after  * 8&iu  Junea,  the  Hshennan/ the  hero  of 
b&oog  tbeh  in  Vogue  In  brew  York — a parody 
m ‘ Onnoiw,  the  y<mjrg  ami  'Urate/’’*': 

“Mr  w»k  TiiUiOi^,  lilt-  young  umj  Tmir*\ 
iVfli#  bouml  for  Faleeliue, 
put  he  paid  1»i»  Arteuna  ' 

Heforo  Safut  Mary’s  d;  rifle  - 
M Amt  fcfArit,  almighty  Quoen 
•'•  tUn  «r*)dier'A  prayer ;K\r-  ■■. ; £ :',; ; 

rt'Tl*UI  f t uAy  be  f lie  bravest  kUt^iiV  ;:Vsvv' 
And  lure  the  fuinjet  lair,*’£,T 

uHptjior  used  to  «iog  11  ^ 
aaid  (ifnirge  ; T*  mid  this  WAft  the 


And  catcb  a ioHtl  uf 

Thna  tlie  rhaneo  fancy  of  u Tmwica!  ^nllei 
!n*st<»wed  a name  which  has  be  tome  histor- 
ic, and  which  wiil  go  grnvoly  down  in 
ican  history  fore ver,,i 
Mina  Trei^htngtirm  waa  chanmul  with  Siivet 
Syrriiyu,  with  the  tmuh,  with  wery  thing;, 
regarded  the  Governor  with  something 
hko  Vbtereat  in  hev  «?o rone  hut 
iihnlh"  fell  b«ck  wptm  the  nmloiffoted  B»ii- 
ybr,  vvlio  4at  eoyjif^i'talily  wynd  widhe*« 

by  her  ttido.  f<  What  do  Jxm  think  ol  om 

lro*$ f ' uhb  gbkedj  % «n  Uqiler-toti4  \ vr\‘* 

^Fiiie  follow/J  «ahl  the  Itukfb  absiraetod- 
)y.  t.V But  | wish — I wish  ho 
some  ^Itv.efe’-V  • 

..  At tilth  mmneuf  blivet  iogdd 
tln-U  u.upearain’V  m The  tub- 
»>r,  *rtd  of  the  ■ lablcHiJot h4  toh. 
^ *\V  5V  WdiHriui n g ij title 
^tdBfurd-pot.  of  thb  urt^f  s»iia- 
^ locrff  Ue  uclue^. 

“A  ih>i  -ratr*  Mlhw— 

• 3C.; . 

.v,w  'PykVy.^'i th 
<v6HVv  tiie 

. y how  rn  Hvg.  WhAt  movtard  * 


tianwV  -My  .‘uriosity  rou.st**!.  ( Vrt aiitly 
u i«  >nn  a .Se.iidiioU’-' pflmjB;  Once,  the  title 
wf  J^hbnnap'  in  bddeih  und  tmly  stimTi- 
iaiVH  my  ardor,  tint  i t was nu\y  the  other 
duVt  allet  All  my  searyfjiTig,  tlidl  .%  idiauee 
l learhiiMt  the  ehmid  Mligin  of  the  title  horne 
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ing  discovered  a wandering  photographer, 
came  back  with  an  Oklawaha  art  study,  de- 
signed and  arranged  by  himself  & la  Sistine. 

We  found  the  trimmed  ladies  enjoying 
themselves  on  deck  when  we  returned  to 
the  steamer ; the  belles  of  Silver  Spring  had 
gathered  on  the  wharf,  openly  (eyes  and 
mouth)  overcome  by  the  voluminous  rufiles. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  appreciated  even  here. 
But  no  sooner  had  Miss  Treshington  stepped 
on  board  than  they  fell  back  into  their  old 
perplexity. 

“ They  seem  to  me  to  be  standing  always 
on  tiptoe  on  the  outside  walls,”  said  Ermine, 

“ calling  out,  anxiously,  ‘Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  f Are  puffs  to  be  worn,  or  bias 
folds  f ” 

Leaving  Silver  Spring  at  sunset,  the 
steamer  carried  us  back  through  the  lovely 
savannas  to  the  Oklawaha,  and  turned  her 
bows  southward  again,  bound  for  the  lakes 
at  the  head.  That  evening,  as  we  sat  on  the 
deck,  willing  to  rest  after  the  crowding 
sights  of  the  day,  we  heard  the  tale  of  the 
Dade  Massacre.  The  General  told  it,  and 
told  it  wrell,  for  George  was  inside  talking  to 
the  school-girls,  and  had  no  idea  what  was 
going  on  until  it  was  all  over. 

“ On  the  28th  of  December,  1835,  General 
Thompson  and  a lieutenant  left  Fort  King, 
near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Ocala, 
south  of  Silver  Spring,  for  an  afternoon 
stroll.  They  were  walking  along,  chatting 
and  smoking,  going  toward  the  sutler's  store, 
when  suddenly,  all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  » 
they  received  in  their  breasts  the  fire  of  Os- 
ceola's band,  who  were  hidden  in  the  thick- 
et near  by.  General  Thompson  fell  dead, 
pierced  with  twenty-four  balls,  Lieutenant 
Smith  with  thirteen.  This  massacre  may  be 
called  the  opening  of  the  long  Florida  war. 
The  little  garrison  in  the  fort,  hearing  the 
tiring,  prepared  hastily  for  defense.  They 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  re-en- 
forcements  they  were  hourly  expecting — 
two  companies  of  troops  from  Fort  Brooke, 
Tampa.  That  very  day,  the  28th,  these  two 
expected  companies,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Francis  L.  Dade,  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry, were  marching  northward  along  the 
road  which  led  from  Brooke  to  King,  when, 
as  they  were  advancing  carelessly  and  in 
perfect  security,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians  posted  in  the  thickets 
not  thirty  yards  from  the  road.  Major  Dade 
and  the  advance-guard  fell  dead  at  the  first 
tire ; indeed,  half  of  the  command  were  kill- 
©d.  The  remaining  officers  rallied  their  men, 
fired  blindly  back  into  the  thicket,  and 
fought  desperately  for  an  hour,  when  the 
Indians  retired  for  a consultation.  With 
the  energy  of  a desperate  purpose  the  for- 
lorn band  began  to  build  a breastwork  of 
logs,  but  before  it  was  knee-liigh — that  poor 
little  unfinished  breastwork  that  mutely 
told  us  such  a story  of  despair — the  Indians 


returned  over  the  ridge  with  a yell,  and  re- 
commenced firing,  having  almost  certain 
aim,  so  near  were  they,  and  gradually  clos- 
ing in  around  the  little  fortification,  until, 
when  all  had  fallen,  they  entered  it  in  tri- 
umph. An  eye-witness,  a negro  who  had 
followed  the  Indians,  told  us  that  as  they 
entered,  a handsome  young  officer  dressed  in 
a blue  frock-coat,  the  only  man  who  w'as  not 
either  dead  or  mortally  wounded,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  offered  his  sword 
in  token  of  surrender;  but  the  Indian  to 
whom  he  offered  it  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot.”  (Here  Iris’s  pretty  eyes  became  suf- 
fused with  tears.)  “ This  young  officer  was 
Lieutenant  Basinger.  Another  poor  fellow, 
one  of  the  officers,  with  both  arms  broken 
early  in  the  fight,  had  sat,  so  the  negro  said, 
propped  against  the  tree,  with  his  head 
bent,  and  minding  nothing  that  went  on 
around  him,  until  at  last  a stray  shot  killed 
him ; and  a third,  with  one  arm  disabled,  had 
continued  to  load  and  fire  until  he,  too,  was 
killed.  After  taking  the  arms  and  some  of 
the  clothing  from  the  troops,  the  Indians 
went  off  to  meet  the  band  of  Osceola,  who 
had  the  same  day  accomplished  the  massa- 
cre at  Fort  King.  Great  rejoicings  went  on 
in  the  Indian  camp  that  night.  On  the  20th 
of  February  following  General  Gaines  passed 
over  the  same  road  on  his  wTay  from  Brooke 
to  King,  and  came  upon  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre. I was  with  him,  and  we  found  the  ad- 
vance-guard lying  where  they  fell,  with  the 
bodies  of  Major  Dade  and  Captain  Fraser, 
the  oxen  attached  to  the  cart,  with  the  yoke 
still  on  them  as  if  asleep ; and  there  stood 
the  forlorn  little  breastwork,  thickly  studded 
with  balls,  and  within  it  our  men,  kneeling 
or  lying  upon  their  breasts  just  ns  they  were 
when  they  fired  their  last  shot.  In  the  dry 
air  of  the  Florida  winter  they  were  but  lit- 
tle changed ; we  recognized  all  the  poor 
dear  fellows,  and  buried  them,  with  moist- 
ened eyes;  the  detachment  moved  round 
the  little  breastwork  to  slow  music,  and  the 
cannon  which  the  Indians  had  thrown  into 
the  swamp  was  recovered  and  placed  ver- 
tically at  the  head  of  the  mound.  But  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  the  men  lying 
there  in  their  blue  clothing,  so  still  and  si- 
lent, under  the  lovely  Florida  sky.” 

“After  the  war  was  over  they  were  re- 
interred  in  the  military  cemetery  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, where  there  is  a handsome  monu- 
ment to  their  memory,”  resumed  the  General, 
after  a long  pause,  which  no  one  seemed  dis- 
posed to  break.  We  sat  in  silence  some 
time  longer.  It  came  to  us  with  power, 
there  on  that  wild  dark  river,  a realization 
of  the  weary  marches,  the  sudden  shots,  the 
little  detachments  cut  off  in  just  such  places 
as  those  on  shore. 

“I  feel,”  said  Iris,  slowly — “I  feel  some- 
way as  if  we  had  not  thought  enough  about 
them,  the  poor  soldiers  who  died  here.” 
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ff  would  im.I  d<»  \ )n'tu  /} i i y gftOd/1  I said. 
“No;  hui  *till  1 wish-- I wish  w<*  hod 
thought  n m.»vc  ab«*ut  them;** 

4i  Miss  Iris  mean*,  1 think,  that  it  woiiTd 
have  doin’  uh  good/*  suhl  the  Governor. 

**$,&&/*  murmured  Iris,  “that  in  what  1 
meant.  Thunk  you/*  Ami  thoughtfully 
she  looked  m\t  over  t in;  dark  water. 

The  xtvXt  day  we  cmno  to  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  having  worked  our  way  with  dif- 
ficulty through  floating  i ala  mis  of  the  Pfolia 
Mpaihulatu , which  iu  places  covered  the  riv- 
er, obstructing  the  ehamiel  with  its  tough, 
rope-like  roots,  “ Some  times  they  have  to 
get  out  aud  saw  them  apart,  and  tie  the  ends 
hack  to  the  trees  along  shore/*  said  George. 
Hut  this  time  the  naturalist  was  ahead  of 
him,  having  already  delivered  the  follow* 
ing,  from  Bar  tram,  to  a select  audience  com- 
posed of  Ermine/ Iris,  arid  myself: 

“A  singular  aquatic  plant,  associating  in 
large  communities  or  islands,  sometimes  sev- 
eral miles  in  length  and  a quarter  of  a ruile 
in  breadth,  on  large  rivers  or  hays.  These 
islands  are  nourished  and  kept  in  place  by- 
long  fibrous  roots,  and  are  often  alive  with 
alligators,  snakes,  frogs,  otters,  heron,  and 
curlew,  until  they  seem  like  communities, 
needing  only  wigwams  ami  a canoe  to  com- 
plete the  scene.  In  storms  and  high  water 
they  are  driven  from  their  moorings,  mid 
float  about  until  they  secure  a footing  again,, 
when  they  flourish  and  spread  themselves 
until  again  broken  up  and  dispersed.  They 
are  often  adorned  with  flowers,  as  the  seeds 
of  other  plants  are  dropped  upon  them  by 
the  birds,  and  spring  up  on  the  matted 
green,  bearing  blossoms  as  composedly  as 
though  dry  land  was  beneath  them  instead 
of  a near  and  rapid  current/* 

“ Never  mind/’  said  George,  when  Iris  in- 
formed him  that  be  was  too  late  with  his 
weed  information  ; “ I still  have  Hallak  Tus- 
teungge.  Promise  me  that  you  will  be  au- 
dience, Miss  Iris,  when  I deliver  my  lecture 
upon  the  warrior  of  the  Oklawaha.” 


The  tone  was  light,  but  the  young  man 
would  have  his  answer,  nevertheless ; and  a 
very  sweet  little  audience  our  Iris  made — 
when  she  felt  like  it. 

The  lakes  were  Griffin,  Eustis,  Harris,  and 
Dora,  Eiistls  having  been  named  from  Gen- 
eral Eustis,  and  the  rest  from  no  man  know- 
eth  what. 

M We  have  come  to  * the  lakes  and  the  Ter- 
rible Zone/  w said  Ermine.  “ Dora,  at  least, 
presageth  a romance  of  some  kind.” 

46  What  is  romance  T”  I remarked,  compre- 
hensively. 

Whereat  Miss  Treshington  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  turned  sweetly  into  a statue  of 
Melancholy  at  the  deck  railing  (MissTresh- 
ington’8  profile,  hair,  and  draperies  w ere  such 
that,  give  her  a background,  and  irresistibly 
your  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  the  Palmer 
marbles);  and  then  the  Duke,  noticing  iift- 
er  a while  the  very’  obvious  pathos  of  her 
attitude,  jumped  up  with  concern,  saying, 
“There ! I was  afraid  the  smoke  of  my  cigar 
would  annoy  you ; pray  pardon  it;”  and  went 
below. 

“ No  use/'  said  Ermine,  in  a low  tone; 
“he  does  not  comprehend  Greek  art  at  all.” 

u Nor  any  other  art/’  I answered,  “ For 
my  part,  I like  the  simple-hearted,  blue- 
eyed,  burly  young  man;  ho  says  what  he 
means,  and  he  knows  what  he  w ants,  and 
all  the  eloquence  in  the  world,  Greek  or 
otherwise,  could  not  move  him.  When  he 
marries,  be  will  marry  some  oue  whom  he 
really  loves  iti  his  own — ” 

“ Slow*  way,”  said  Ermine. 
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hemever,  gm*.  me  tlfo  said  ifejhj 

kunghiu^.  “ AVifh  what  shrill  de~  ; wilderness,  w ashed  by  acmflwnjWrnft  down 
light  rlitth  hr  hoot  into  our • AViudows  at  ail  b*  Render  hogib,  It  w*v vr ha*  .had 
?ngh? . : how  scornfully  ho  ignores  h*  by  day/ .'  t ki\t  -<!T4tTpn9tu^j>i>j.»)iUith>»/’  ItKtW  ‘thriv- 
Hthuding  tm  h near  I<oii^h'''t^tli‘  we  oau  ah  ing  town#/  timt  If  igbwm  public a$irU,’ 
W?*t  bsiu'h  1dm,.  mui  then  i^kitig:  flight,  hx*  » bivU  we  are  all  tYnnilhir ; hut  l.tJiig 

behind  hutiy  l&nghmg  $$;  :nh-— , at  £hkcYu!  the  bttltyy  air.  it i him  laughed  at 
W*y itdrlv  nlilVekitjN^  w i th  Alhmi  ve  lawghiety  f;t \\e  uitvtf*  uleu  of  exc-Wha**  O IpVely,  lazy 
an  he  JliOrt  ujt  stream ! Lhnpkif^  uUfcnsmi-  Florid*  1 tan  it  be  that  Kortheni  men  have 
»bb%  irrepressibly  long -legged,  voeifeifona  at  last  lore vil  you  forward  into  the  ranks  H 
\im pkin*  beyond  all  uthcift  t\nm  art  Um  log*  piOKaie  progress ?M 
endary  bird  «>ffho  Oklawaha  '”  The  Hemer  f&x  thought  it  cnutil. 

Our  titer  hail  how broudtdied  and  aimb  .Ou-'.ifevwiiy  .tyiuk'  Wh  did  hot  go  t<r  Sih 
but  jn  to  a *ea  of  lilie^  Vuul  Wifi:  yer \mt  we  •<! id  , gyi  to  Orange  joAke/ 
Soniv  i t \n  the  Florida  ;i>ii  Eyery  tHMiy  khid  ’#&  trinild  liOty  h.d.  ’vven  our 

“ I should  like  tb  go  >o  iU  very  ^gujnirig,  j wee  stetrmiy  dot  «0t  attempt  the  nartow 
itw  very  iirwfc  IfttJjtf  tirnp-, ? aab^lriift,  Htundiog  i creek;  lu?|b.  polo-tfft^ge  liuyt  e0$h5  clown 
• »ii  tiptoe,  aaiftd^eu  ov\>r  info  the  Gulf  of  I With  the  mail,  and  in  that;  binge  we  went 
Mcxu'-k  jharh.  piloted.  .of  r-onTfw.%  by  the  Governor, 

*■*  Yon  eouhl'  io5Vei  (bid  it : there  ia  always  ! who  arranged  every  thing,  prevailed  upon 
HOnofchnlg  beyond^  *»o4d  frrnumh  1 have  j the  capfadn  in  wait  for  ti»*  and  look  n« 
never  yet  bn^ti WJjJg  aJ Jr triljg get  to  **  where  mmf  (or  ruf  four  ifttpiuriefc  [iaaWu- 

i lief  hegJuuin^iHf  *toy  thing,  nr, Stir  thfrt  titkt-  ’ ^*w) n irtver  trud  hofq^y  Orange  1st 
U-t,  thfc/Wid  hit.  a ilrigk>|yi|ght^en  m9».*a  h>«^'hy  tbrexv 

MfMi  beWh.  r*(Tirrfw ri\Tr*ii  oriVKge  groye#  >v- 

wteW.  tiJV-Tb  ig  iu>t  a feind-bjir  } tiuiVUng-hrtjffc  (fit  m3^»:.  SlosvWf  iIusko 

Ytbi  «i*i3  tidf  if/  btii  lumre  <nte  is  re  to  f Wbre 4'ipjjji n ally  thy  w flu  orsi)get  bi  bitter^ 

tudn’ty Wfeh^  Atid  ttjjitdl  tlvujg  by  ChUingy  ua/it  i«  cHtbuh  .4ttid  in  former  ti uiew 

CNi  the  la.knfii.  yr^;fomid  fealttenieuin'— rLc'Whj  the  ora ugek;  which  were  an  uninerouS  that 
i rg k Ok:i liomk eef  an d not  toV^  lh^  trouble  to  gather 

with  r»giT;t>  “ Floriibi  i • ■ Lrnuv nig.,?  ; them  from  the  - brivurhe^  hut  aiulply  c»u 

“ IV. by  with  rug  ret  V 1 a^keu  the  st^nn  r down  it  oed  Olbvi  their  tddiirkaf^  often, 
sex.  j roasting  A he  .fruit  before  eating  it.  The  In- 

'*  JfecttiiW  Jlonda  hn^  always.  Iveen  a JfaO \ diiiruS  were  riot  tjib  only  pilftTicue  t<*  thlw 

nr$  cnirifc 


.beautiful  trackless  tropical  l lovely  Ub* ; opos^Vnus  iuul 
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down  the  shore,  st rolling  un- 
der the  blossoming  trees. 
^ “The  General  can  do  it  bet- 
• ter  than  I tittof*  said  George. 
£&£  moodily,  sitting  down  on  a 
stump  and  drawing  his  hat 
over  hiVeyes. 

rat  ; And  the  General,  who  real- 
ly  could  do  it  better,  hut  sch 
<lorn  had  the  chance,  nothing 
loath,  began:  “Hallak  Tub- 
Mfejj  tenugge,  one  of  the  younger 
^‘•2  chiefs  of  the  Seminole  war, 
XJm  and  the  master-spirit  of  its 
close,  was  a remarkable  spec- 
linen  of  Indian  beauty.  Ho 
BPg?  was  six  feet  two  inches  in 
^6|t  height,  slender  and  graceful. 
jfcaK  w it  U hriiliant  eyes,  delicate 
h|B|  features,  and  a smile  of  soft 
Hgy  sweetness,  like  a woman's. 
When  the  older  chic  Trains 
BB  gradually  yielded,  and  either 
■B  ('migrated  to  Arkansas  or  re- 
HS  treated  southward  to  the  pv* 
EMni  erglades,  he  proudly  refused 
- ’ • 5 » > gi  vo  up  his  hunting  grounds 

or  his  independence,  and  by 
his  own  personal  influence 
prolonged  the  war  f«»r  sev- 
eral years,  keeping  the  whole 
HHij  country,  from  St.  Augustine 
gjgs^J  to  forts  King  and  Dranc  here 

SI&  in  the  Okluwahn  country,  in  n 

•*  • 

state  of  constant  alarm.  Aft- 
er every  defeat  it  was  Hallak 
who  rallied  the  Indians,  Unl- 
ink who  led  them  forward 
it  was  Hallak  who  appeared  in  the 


also  in  .great,  numbers  at  certain  seasons  to 
feed  upon  the  fruit. 

We  fended  on  the  shore  in  a beautiful 
grove,  and  immediately  called  upon  the  gen- 
eralizer  tor  a Hallak  Tti&teimgge,”  t hat  bold 
warrior  of  the  Oklawaha,  who  had  been  kept 
.saved  up  id!  this  time  until  we  should  stand 
on  Orange  Lake,  where  his  light  moeeosined 
foot  formerly  trod.  The  Governor  proposed 
first  a howl  of  orangeade  in  honor  of  the 
chieftain,  and  the  Duke  and  Miss  Treahing- 
fon  assisted  in  making  it.  AM  think,”  said 
the  Duke,  slowly™ “ 1 think  it  will  be  good 
and  gallantly  he  pledged  the  draperies. 

u I have  a fancy*  Ermine,  that  our  Greek 
lias  conquered  after  all,”  I said,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

The  orangeade  tra * good ; if  was  iced,  it 
was  sweet,  it  was  fragrant,  it  was  delicately 
strong,  and  each  glass  had  an  orange  blossom 
floating  in  it.  We  drank  to  the  memory  of 
Hallak  with  much  ceremony,  and  the  genor- 
ulizcr,  withdrawn  behind  a trees  studied  bis 
mite- book  assiduously 
last  dregs  were  gone,  we  called  him  forth 
lie  came,  but  his  face  fell,  ~ 
little  Iris — or  was  it  that  perfidious  Govern 


again 

most  unexpected  places,  now  hidden  in  some 
inaccessible  hnmak,  now  shouting  at*  their 
very  gates — Hallak,  whom  they  could  never 
And,  never  conquer.  Young,  clear-headed, 
resolute,  with  his  small  band  of  tried  warri- 
ors, he  presented  the  spectacle  of  one  Indian 
keeping  the  whole  army  at  bay.  His  favor- 
ite home  was  hero  on  the  shores  of  Orange 
Lake,  and  he  had  hidden  retreats  in  the 
neighborhood  to  which  no  track  led  ; for  the 
Indian  wuy  is  to  decoy  you  past  by  a broad, 
plain  trail;  then, at  some  distance, the  fore- 
most of  the  hand  makes  a high,  long  step 
over  the  tall  grass  alongside,  alighting  on 
the  tip  of  the  toe,  and  carefully  smoothing 
out  the  brushed  blades  behind  him.  In  this 
manner,  step  by  step,  be  reaches  the  hiding- 
place,  The  rest  of  the  band  go  on  some 
hundred  yards  farther,  and  then  the  next 
one  makes  liis  t>xit  in  the  same  way;  and  so 
until  all  have  reached  the  hiding-place,  with 
no  trail  left  behind  them.  Many  times  our 
At  length,  when  the  troops  made  long  night  marches  on  what 
they  considered  certain  information,  and 
That  perfidious  rushed  into  some  hamak  at  dawn  to  find  — 
whatf  Nothing.  Sometimes  signs  of  oceu- 
At  any  rate,  there  they  were  half  a mile  pwncy,  sometimes  a fire  burning,  but  never 
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HulUk.  OfiCfi  lie  came  qyiivily  intij  Port 
King,  and  profiling  hmmelf  tir^il  of  the 
*?**,.  wpexiod  negotsaib/n*  fe  lie  tro- 

rgl 05 
tirec^  by  ttiv  good  sense  he  showed  m the 
negotiation-  anti  Ah&  xvith  Wh$£b  lit 

iLrtfks  of  ail  bnen  shod  ; 

tiyi  yie^hA^ing  olftaiu^d  sopt*?  powder  and 
*r;'p£die:*,,  he  fcoddeulT  i.liitupp^i^il'  in  the 
Tngiu.  he  and  hisfcvrent y nie%  leaving  not 
much  e&  a hai  r’**  track  behind  Jdrov  Grad- 
tpthy  the  other  ebUdh  yielded ; not  so  Ifni- 
iyde.  "T&iV  after  ‘talk’  was  sent  to  Mmr 
xrifer  after  rdfer;  then  the  troops  would 
plunge  into  th*  faunujika  Again,  and  dooader 
ibrrmgli  another  useless  oamjadgn.  Hie  &u~ 
awer  *rm  always  the  ‘This  is  my 

v&tmtry;  kw  I kuutmi  when  a boy  with 
wr  friw  *nd  arrows;  he?*  my  father  lies 
buried*  and  her*  X too  wish  ft?  die/  He 
killed  hi*  own  si»u<t  without  the  Hesitation 
of  m*  instant  bpvanm  she  Bpofce  of  Wm'n* 
der  At  hwt  bft  was?  taken.  hat  not  openly  ; 
wv  **etm*i  him  hy  ?tmtagena.  If^ving  in 
one  of  tntt  attack*  i&pfitted  hijs  father- m* 
w W*»f  i&  the  lake  ebufttry  at  the 
head  t»f  alia  Okluvraha.  atftl  Sens  <&tted;thb 
Old  Watt  id-'  ?k<?  LnfeeB,  we  mnt  him  to  lh>l- 
Uk  & reifdetyi  ftir  at*  in$inriev.  In  a 
fW  d«».*  • I.M»k  en-mn  in  for.  a talk,  ifccemn- 
panted  by  feu  <riv*s  aud  children.  lie  grace- 
iSrtlfcr  minted  the  odieens,  who  had  gathered 
it;  A:  body  in  ae#  the  ionn  who,  all  altfna,  had 
kept  their  vdio&  force  at  bay  for  uine 
mv»?viiiK  #oriL  then  went  on  to  head-fj  fiarterH. 
Sot  nvpiti&thyii'*  ,;;  H 

f«}wi  -,  ' L«  yontfl 

ft’tV  eaxignitB.  ^ He 

that  h^or . In.hdy  * ^ ^ 

VW  UL^&sv^fc^J* 


he  W as  remored  to  Ark  jn  1 brey,  a u d thence* 
month  tliei  loftig  Florida Avar  /wi&;hhmHihej&d; 
closed  hy  ofikitil  proclamation.  "The  end 

justify  the  •mogna  jn  this  cusf!,’ wrote 

one  pfmirofHeers  in  j'elatioii  to  the  taking 
of  Haliak  ; vko  hits  uunle  foolb  of  u » too 
ofthn,*  *1  , 

But,  iil  «j4ba  of  J dtf  not  like  it  at 
alt/'  said  Ermine;  4ino,  not  at  .ill,-' 

^ Women  iiever  ,do-~4ihout  iniliabs^  I 
mean/’  «aid  fvenrgffr,  .vo/uose  j j\  « uole^  they 
Kvfc  on  th^  bonier,  a*Ki  Uwu  they  would 
rather  shoot,  hm  iiuluia  fb;;o  %o>t.  Thne 
fairly  lore.it.".  ■';.••/./  • 4 ^ . t.’ 

"We  had  iv*t  m?  or  xxH  lived  on  the  her. 
4** :r  ami  an  tfe  ebuW  T^tlde  this  sauguk 
iijary  Brateaiexi  t of  the  g^fieralUer ; hut  Mi#' 
Tredimgtfiii  asked  the  Duke  If  he  had  ev^r 
BtHm  ju*  inti iiim:  - \ : /,//  \'/V 

Yes*  the  Duko  had  two.;  they  m*re 
selling  .ImkwtBi. 

CowWxib  lie  milk*  a sktdoh  <^f  bpe^jd^  a 
Httic  sketch  t It  would  4u  i\)r  a df 

)f aila&e  " . . ;; ' ' ' ' ■*  '. ' ' ' ‘ ' : c ' 

Ko,  the  Duke  whs  afraid  be  could  pot: 
but  be  tlnnighf.  he  h^l  nmM' 
at  konie,.  Ho  wbuhi  look  it  u^  ^ii4  «*md  ti 
to  her . : ';:  ' ; : :V; 

Miss  Treshlngtoo  was  so  niuch 

Fie  turn, log  to  the  aK^mer/we  re^im^d  our 
journey  down  the  pnssiag  tfe*?  Ulhl* 

in g oaUed'  .fiirt  Brooks  d ibnely^  pt>acefuJ 
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George ; but  flint'  young  man  was  gloomily 
smoking  cigars  on  the  roofr  unmindful  of 
b is  tori  c fame  or  any  thi  ug  else.  " There  were 
three  forte  named  Brooke  in  Florida,’*  e&id 
the  General,  ramming;  “one  at  Tampa,  one 
northward  on  the  same  coast  near  Dead- 
nian’n  Bay,  and  this  one  ou  the  Ok  law  aim. 
In  March,  1841,  llallak  and  his  band  came 
down  the  river  and  attacked  this  little  post, 
killing  a corporal  who  had  been  out  hunt- 
ing. Lien  tenant  AlburtU,  the  commanding 
officer,  who  had  only  seventeen  men  in  all, 
boldly  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  Iudians, 
three  tunes  his  number,  driving  them  to  the 
barrens.  His  ammunition  being  exhausted, 
Alburtis  returned  to  the  fort ; but  as  he  was 
expecting  a provision  train  with  supplies, 
he  sallied  out  again,  in  tending  to  meet  it 
and  bring  it  in  safely  if  possible,  It  was  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  but  the  little  bund 
did  not  shrink.  As  they  were  crossing  Orange 
Creek  bridge  the  Indians  tired  upon  them 
again;  they  took  to  the  trees,  and  returned 
the  fire  and  the  taunts  with  interest  for  an 
hour,  when  the  provision  train  appeared, 
and  they  conducted  it  in  safety  to  the  foil. 
Of  this  fight  General  Worth  himself  refKirt- 
ed* 4 If  asked  for  an  opinion,  I should  say, 
The  handsomest  affair  during  the  wuf  *n 


u That  was  high  praise, 
when  you  consider  that  the 
war  lasted  seven  years  and 
covered  the  whole  of  Flori- 
da,” I remarked. 

“ Ob,  1 am  so  glad  it  hap- 
pened here,  right  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Oklawaha !” 
said  Iris.  44  Every  thing  al- 
most always  happens  some- 
where else.” 

w But  there  is  a pathos  on 
the  Indian  side,  after  all  ” 
said  the  Governor.  44  Poor 
hftTd  - pressed,  Jong  - limited 
Semi noles,  fighting  and  dy- 
ing, carried  off  struggling  to 
the  cold  We«t,  or  fleeing  to 
that  last  refuge  of  the  de- 
spairing savage,  the  Great 
Cypress  Swamp,  of  which 
one  of  onr  soldiers  wrote: 
4 We  have  passed  one  or  two 
of  their  camps.  But  w hat  a 
sad  reflection  their  appear- 
ance called  up ! To  what 
extremities  must  the  poor 
wretches  have  been  driven 
when  they  sought  as  a refuge 
such  a country  as  this— the 
alligator,  sometimes  a crane, 
and  the  cabbage-tree,  as  was 
apparent  from  the  relics  that 
remained  of  last  night's  sup- 
per, their  only  food !’  ” 

That  night  we  met  the  in- 
coming steamer.  And  now 
it  was  her  turn  to  claw  the  bank,  while  we 
sailed  majestically  oil  down  stream,  with 
our  fires  proudly  burning  on  top.  They 
gave  us  a cheer  as  we  passed,  and  We  re- 
turned it  with  vigor.  However  silent  any 
where  else,  on  the  Oklawaha  you  are  ex- 
pected to  shout.  Even  Miss  Treshington 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  people  iu  whom 
she  felt  about  as  much  interest  as  Mark 
Twain  did  in  “ our  friends  the  Bermudians.” 
But  the  Duke  stood  up,  held  on  to  the  rail- 
ing, and  cheered  manfully.  I liked  him  all 
the  better  for  the  hearty  noise  he  made. 

We  all  sat  up  to  see  the  last  of  our  river. 
It  was  after  midnight  w hen  we  reached  the 
mouth  and  felt  ourselves  carried  out  on  to 
the  broad  St.  Johns.  The  moon  w as  rising, 
and  the  scene  fair  and  lovely ; but  our  pitch- 
pine  fires  no  longer  burned  on  top,  and,  look- 
ing buck,  we  could  not  even  see  the  lotns 
leaves  that  masked  the  entrance  of  onr  wild 
river. 

At  Pilatka  a graceful  New  York  yacht 
was  anchored  off  the  town,  waiting  for  some- 
body, ami  looking  very  metropolitan  indeed 
on  the  forest- bordered  river.  A trim  little 
boat  put  off  for  our  steamer  as  soon  as  she 
came  into  view. 

“ Who  can  it  be  for?”  said  Miss  Treshing- 
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ton,  the  Duke^  having  already  declared  that 
ke  expected  nobody. 

At  that  moment  the  Governor  appeared 
on  the  little  lower  deck,  giving  directions 
to  the  servants. 

“It  must  be  for  the  Governor,”  we  ex- 
claimed, with  surprise. 

“Well,”  said  Iris,  involuntarily,  “I  had 
no  idea—”  The  rest  she  stifled. 

We  all  bade  our  friend  good-by  with  real 
regret,  and  watched  the  little  boat  carry 
him  to  the  yacht,  the  sails  fly  up  and  open 
to  the  breeze,  and  the  graceful  craft  glide 
away  to  the  northward  as  we,  left  behind, 
slowly  steam  up  to  the  Pilatka  dock. 

Iris  was  very  silent.  But  Ermine  summed 
up  as  follows:  “The  beauty  of  such  a man 
ns  the  Governor  is  that  he  carries  about 
with  him  a large  atmosphere.  You  do  not 
entirely  lose  your  heart,  in  spite  of  his  cap- 
tivating manner,  because,  jnst  as  yon  reach 
the  brink,  you  always  catch  a saving  glimpse 


of  that  same  afore-mentioned  1 large  atmos- 
phere’— other  hearts  to  whom  he  is  equally 
devoted ; and  no  one  likes  to  be — ” 

“One  of  a crowd,”  said  the  generalizer, 
briskly. 

Miss  Treshington  followed  the  yacht  with 
her  fine  eyes — eyes  that  were  beginning  to 
discern  some  things  in  life  they  had  not  sus- 
pected before — but  they  came  quickly  back 
to  reality  in  the  little  by-play  that  follow- 
ed. For  Iris,  having  now  nothing  else  to 
do,  bore  down  upon  the  Duke,  and,  with 
three  remarks  and  one  smile,  swept  him  off 
captive  in  her  train.  The  last  we  saw  of 
him  he  was  going  on  an  excursion,  still  in 
her  train:  accessories — Florida  carts,  deep 
sand,  and  thermometer  at  ninety. 

Our  party  separated.  Their  idle  words 
and  deeds  will  soon  fade  from  my  mind  for- 
ever, but  not  the  memory  of  the  wild  nar- 
row river  flowing  on,  on,  through  the  dark 
tropic  forests  of  far  Florida. 
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How  slow  and  soft  the  snow-dress  falls 
Upon  the  vine-deserted  walls, 

As  if  some  gracious  soul,  intent 
Upon  the  one  sweet  deed  it  meant, 

Since  in  its  grace  such  bounty  lay, 

Should  wrap  each  bare  thing  on  the  way, 
Till  all  things  white  and  whiter  grow, 
Except  the  shadows  Earth  must  throw. 
The  tender  gray,  the  peaceful  white, 

A Quaker  setting  make  to-night; 

And  so  this  moonshine,  which  is  shade 
Only  a little  lighter  laid, 

Into  my  heart-6till  mood  has  crept, 

With  such  a glow  as  sunrise  kept 
When  youth  and  Benjamin  were  mine. 
Ah!  swift  the  slowest  years  incline, 

And  sunrise  has  no  story  now 
To  move  me  like  the  night  and  snow. 

If  those  unquiet  bells  would  cease 
Clashing  their  peals  across  this  peace, 

It  seems  the  hour’s  rare  silentness 
E’en  worldly  hearts  might  chide  and  bless, 
And  lift  the  lowest  heavenward 
To  greet  the  birthday  of  the  Lord. 

I can  not  think  the  loudest  bells 
Can  utter  what  a pure  voice  tells: 

The  Spirit  needs  no  brazen  tone 
To  whisper  triumph  to  His  own; 

The  blessed  healing  falls  to  them 
Who  touch  unseen  the  garment’s  hem; 
And  hidden  deeds  are  wafted  higher 
Than  chan  tings  of  au  angel  choir. 

Hosanna  still  the  mad  lips  cry, 

While  still  the  mod  hands  crucify; 

But  angels  watch  and  women  weep, 

And  theirs  the  Rising  after  sleep. 

How  careth  He  for  Christmas  song 
To  whom  all  days  and  songs  belong  f 


Only  an  ebbing  love  has  need 
Its  high-tide  reachings  thus  to  heed. 
Always  the  willing  angels  sing 
To  worn-ont  workers  listening; 

Always  our  Christ  is  in  the  earth, 

Always  His  love  has  human  birth, — * 

In  joy  that  crowns  our  later  morn 
As  in  Judean  Christmas  born. 

And  yet  I mind  bow  every  year, 

When  my  ripe  birthdays  draw  anear, 
Dear  Ruth,  from  out  her  gayer  life, 

With  worldly  hope  and  wisdom  rife, 

I Comes  to  the  quiet  nest  once  more, 
Bringing  the  smile  her  father  wore, 

And  little  gracious  gifts,  to  tell 
She  keeps  by  some  high  miracle 
The  simple  heart  ’neath  costly  lace, 

That  needs  a double  grant  of  grace. 
Though  all  the  year  Rnth’s  tender  eyes 
To  mine  are  openings  of  the  skies, 
Though  love  unsaid  be  love  complete, 

I find  the  special  service  sweet. 

And  so,  perhaps,  these  londer  chimes, 
Smoothing  the  prose-told  hours  to  rhymes. 
Like  some  rare  voice  God  sets  to  round 
The  jarring  ones  of  shriller  sonnd ; 

These  spires  with  grand  and  silly  art, 
Climbing  to  reach  the  Central  Heart; 
These  broken  lilies,  and  the  rash 
Of  feet  where  leaning  angels  hush — 

May  be  to  clearer  eyes  than  mine 
Fresh  spellings  of  a tale  divine. 

And  He  whose  birthday  knew  no  bliss 
Except  a woman’s  troubled  kiss, 

May  still  forgive  the  foolish  art, 

And  hide  the  meaning  in  His  heart. 

Fannie  R.  Robinson. 
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IN  the  different  countries  of  Curope  yuore  bdi*-- Jib  bell*  l They  aavl  curio us,  miy* 

• than:  oMiimry :.iuik^t  % affcttfcbtsl  to  ilie  hap,  hr  firm,  ami  bear  strau  go 
history  of  bdls.  Ax.  ifi&.v?  sulijbeta  loti  he  never  tires  of  studying  thciu  ami 

receive  more  ivtteotum  fronr  the  ^nHi|uuriau  ^alkuj^  of  them  to  W hon»»^  ys ill  Ur.H  o. 
than  the  bells  of  old  cmmdn<»T  for  every  lad!  He  carries  bis  hearer  hack  to  far-<foutnt 
has  its fu’stntyi  that;  wiieo  bells  were  fii^r  ^ged.  ivlj'eij  the 

is ’soot  out  from  .tli^obl  towers;  as  it  quivers  prM&te  Wore  them  oh;  their 

through  the  air  m»d  fulls  oti  the  villagorV  V^rfbrtDe4  fllb  fuiictioiis  of 

ear,  recalls  some  time-honored  tradition  told  iheit '-.fi e a --.tu.. -"0^- 
and  retold  at  Iritf  father1*  iireside,  and  eoum  fbeir  silviO1  fjukkugv  tip  quotes  from  11  ie- 
fr  a light  with  sweat  associat  ions  of  home  and  TooyttiXiS  ^ a^ne,  amT  the  tintm* 

fcimlmt 


Thw  went  xeiftly  the  lirtif  KabvliwLr  sapi  vnrk&t^4p^  Tgdk 

to  make  gfcoohil  oho  nf  bells  in  churches.  which  iu  vited  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
Their  fhhxa  fn  Somo  instances  fish  market  and-tho  Romans  to  their-.  public 

atib>ntvi«f  h yen  ) u the  fitment  age*  utmost  to  hatha ; t he  cotfow,  with  w hid*  the  .Greek  sen* 
^a^erstit.ioha  venerntHvii.  The  matter -af-*  tiueln.  were  kept  awake,  ami  which  was  the 
fact , eriUdvU  yet  orii Imsiastid  jmtkjnurf  en-  prototype  of  the  signal  which  wnr  bell -wet  h~ 
eptiragea  Hie  xttlriv&timi  </f  this  sentiment  er  carries  &r01ihd  its  neck  • the  ##/«,  which 
by  haling  nut  fttOh  f h^^laWry  Iktrib^lsmina  wa*  appended  to  the  neck  of  pet  dogs  and 
of  the  petite  hdigdkrgotteu  s'M/cies  of  the  the  feet  of  pet  birds*  the  ttimpava,  the-  firwt- 
irpri-tfrngueil  ainger*,  reyiyih^  tfeeni  yfith  t.urtot  bell;  the  ibtdonu  .or  caldrons 

thn  wm  and  kindly  touch  nf  a loving  of  Itodoug,  by  lucnnH  of  which,  according 
baud.  His  to  fetfahOf  ifcfir  oracles  wee**  sometimes  con- 

** fnntb  rf  staid  alck^nafckeia,  veyedf  down  to  the  of  which  Hie- 

KuKty  Him  caps  and  jiught/  jacket?,”  voay*nua  H&mfa  to  h&vo  .fcnmvrj  nothing  mw 

Ms  that  it  xvns  ft  little  bell  Our  antiquary 

v Farriech-psi^  aiid  aafd  0*unteireffl  will  interlard  his  discourse  with  many  a 

the  fl»Kid/'  chokac  quotation  from  the  da^aic  a ritprs  of 

havh  a i>>r  the  a coilector  of  yal-  antiquity,  and  will  further  vary  the  monot- 

liable*  that  are  vcwMi  nothing*  .and  reed-  ony of  his  learned  recital  with  qnaVnt  stories 
hiCTor of  i>Jl  That  Time  ha»  heeir  glod  t-o  for-  banded  down  by  the  chro aiders  of  former 
He  will  Mt  nil  day  “ in  con  tempkd ion  ages.  How%  for  instance*  the  gallant  array  of 
(d  a atatne  with  a nosc^  and  wqll  listen  Giotholm  IL  wrt*  frightened  ffnra  the  siege 

in  Ms  drmtm»  to  thedittythftt  way  mwU?  '*  tt»  of  &#nh  by  the  ringing  Oi  the  Mis  of  Sf 
pleaseKiiigFepin-scra<ite»,r  But;  the  eriudcml  Stephen3'*  Church ; hpvvv  in  the  year  UOtC 
bell  in  the  earapunile  of.  tlie  l/aiuld  church,  Pope  John  IX,  ordered  that  bells  klimUd  be 
the  ancient  peal  in  the  village  kirk;  the  used  in  the  churches  as  a ugniim 

^biixic  hi  tire  cat heilrjU  t<rWor*  ba^o  a eliarra  thunder  ami  lightaingi  .and  bb^f:Wiid;rtiidet.. 
for  him  that  far  trotrscends  tll€  jfdeunure  lie  what  hinlmrma#;tiig'  ;ri^TthmtriHhe% ; the 
feels  in  studying  the  tal^  his  nifi^cUm  teens-  set  of  tuhttblc  \%\i%  wits  .T^ifeiME!;to 
tires  tdl  hint  The  bells  to  his  raftters1  of  Croyslnmi  Abbey  in  9<>0 ; and  how,  who u 
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England), 


Then,  if  he  be 
not  insensible  to  the  sweet 
and  tender  influences  sur- 
rounding his  subject,  he  will 
tell  how  the  heart  of  the 
great  Napoleon  wsis  stirred 
when  he  heard  at  Mahnaison 
the  tolling  of  the  village  hell  ^ 

that  brought  hack  to  him  the  ■&> 

memories  of  the  first  happy 
years  that  he  passed  at  Bri-  v < jpj 
enne.  Then  he  will  repeat, 
perchance  for  the  hundredth  Y Jim; 
time,  t be 4 * Legend  of  the  Bells  '§iM 

of  L tmerick/7  || 

The  old  holla  that  hung  in  ’ j * 

the  tower  of  the  Limerick  Ca-  ; : I'lfiSa 

i bed  ral  were  ma de  by  a y onn  g I \ I jiffy  ®|S 

Italian  after  many  years  of  •]]* - 
patient  toil-  He  was  proud  • • 
of  his  work,  and  when  they  . /-’Sp 

were  purchased  by  the  prior 
of  a neigh  hori  ng  eon  vent  near 
the  lake  of  Como,  the  artist  ^ 

invested  the  profits  of  the  f 
sale  in  a pretty  villa  on  the  'WA-i 

margin  of  the  lake,  where  he  J; f \ 

con  id  hear  their  Angel  w*  mu-  .^/V-^rjgr  <} 
sir  wafted  from  the  convent 
cliff  across  the  waters  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  M 

Here  he  intended  to  pass  his 
l»fe;  but  this  happiness  was  — 

denied  him.  In  one  of  those 
feudal  broils  which,  whether 
civil  or  foreign,  are  the  im-  g ”7 

dying  worm  in  a fallen  land,  7\’ — 

he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  all; 
and  when  t he  storm  passed  he 
found  himself  without  home, 
family,  friends,  and  fortuue.  The  convent 
had  ) *eer*  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  vhefs- 
tfomrre  otitis  handiwork,  the  tuneful  chime 
whose  music  had  charmed  his  listening  ear 
for  ito  many  happy  days  of  his  past  life,  had 
been  earned  away  to  a foreign  land.  He  be- 
came a wanderer.  His  hair  grew  white  and 
hi*  heart  withered  before  he  again  found  a 
resting-place.  In  all  these  years  of  bitter 
desolation  the  memory  of  the  music  of  his 
Mis  never  left  him  ; he  heard  it  in  the  for- 
est and  in  the  crowded  city,  on  the  sea  and 
by  the  banks  of  the  quiet  stream  in  the  ba- 
dn  of  the  hills ; he  beard  it  by  day,  and 
when  night  came,  and  troubled  sleep,  it 
whiarjfrcred  to  him  soothingly  of  peace  and 
happiness.  One  day  he  met  a mariner  from 
*wer  the  sea,  who  told  him  a story  of  a won- 
drous chime  of  bells  he  had  heard  in  Ireland. 
An  intuition  told  the  artist  that  they  were 
his  bells.  He  journeyed  and  voyaged  thith- 
er. sick  and  weary,  and  sailed  up  the  Shan- 
non. The  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  port 
n*ar  Limerick,  and  he  took  passage  iu  a 
mwll  boat  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
city.  Before  him  the  tali  steeple  of  St. 


(!Ui*TtMK  aEfcL-tttNOKUS. 

Mary’s  lifted  its  tnrrcted  head  above  the  mist 
and  smoke  of  the  old  town.  He  leaned  back 
wearily,  yet  with  a happy  light  beaming 
from  his  eyes.  The  angels  were  whispering 
to  him  that  his  bells  were  there.  He  pray- 
ed: “Oh,  let  them  sound  me  a loving  wel- 
come. J uat  one  note  of  greeting,  O bells! 
and  my  pilgrimage  is  done !” 

It  was  a beautiful  evening.  The  air  was 
like  that  of  his  own  Italy  in  the  sweetest 
time  of  the  year,  the  death  of  the  spring. 
The  bosom  of  the  river  was  like  a broad 
mirror,  reflecting  the  patines  of  bright  gold 
that  flecked  the  blue  sky,  the  towers,  and 
the  streets  of  the  old  town  in  its  clear 
depths.  The  lights  of  the  city  danced  upon 
the  wavelets  that  rippled  from  the  boat  as 
she  glided  along.  Suddenly  the  stillness 
was  broken.  Fn>m  St.  Mary’s  tower  there 
came  a shower  of  silver  sound,  tilling  the 
air  with  music.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars  to  listen.  The  old  Italian  cross- 
ed his  arms  and  fixed  his  streaming  eyes 
upon  the  tower.  The  sound  of  his  bells 
boro  to  his  heart  all  the  sweet  memories  of 
his  buried  past:  home, friends,  kindred,  all. 


Go  gle 
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m»  XMJrtTJiKW  tXyrfiTU  ON  TIlECtt  <»ARfl  TO  MSVtK. 


At'Uuit  be  was  hapfiy^too  Imppy  W apeak,  were  fast  dt  X{«nw)j\  \Vu*t Troy*  aorl 
:$>&  happy  to  tWeariie.  Wimp  rim  twysm  fvtit  tie  beautiful  tw&  yh&T$:  kgvy 

ldm,  fain  'Step  waa  ©in  imm*  l T! * py  art*  t'te-  fiw*t  in  t^oe  nitil  mm  Ttmhr 
to  tbfi  tower,  hut  hm  eves  dosed,  ThU  limbic  m wmWlrcmdy  beautiful,  The  W)L 
p<w  >tmiigdt  U;id  j>h*»ihd(i  tfiB  last  Hm  ©F  a urdtkd 

mvti  eitqf^iTwmirc  bad  rung  hh*  “pua&iug-  weight  of  10/Utfi  pmmd^y  The  large*  thd), 
bdIT  <?allfd  I tn'  E-crnrV,  Kvll.  *u  Uk-  toriing 'ML, 

Never  Insinuate  to  the  feud  cmtltnaumt  weighs  'zxXt  pounds.  TUta  .sjitofnl.nl  diunr 
t?Im  relates  tfieue  stories  tlmf  rimrc  is  a pp*W, : ‘0*t  $$W* , If  you  vridji  fc*  A b$w  «<n- 
*d  thirty  that  Ms  legendary  loro  may  he  t IpT  eariom  go  up  hvt<v  t he  hell  lower  of  €r<*ee 
fwti.ve  m chtbi«>iegieiii  data . If  you  deteet  Ch  lire  it  \v  InW  Mr  Setda*  the  wrWvflnpt  r,  i * 
aoaobnmwttw,  keep  them  tit  yiiprsdlL  prut*  tiring.  He  does  not  dnneo  uhoittauunbi? 

lu  tips  age  the  Netheriatnls  claim  ptddetl'  u pulling  hint  rm.il  tfcn  ao- 

em-e  among  the  countries  of  Europe  in  hoi-  oilier  nticl  another,  a*  tin?  ohbrikm  imU-.riMg.- 
tty  imime.  There  are  more  eh  hoes  or  cd*  »*ri  of  England '■  did ; Wit  he  play*  »n>  Mr 
Ulnm*  m that  sound  ry  than  iu  r*«y  other,  wriflon  il  vhttiir  m they  ho  in  Kollabd. 
A great  bomber  dJfheii*  am  required  for  .tip#  Tto  n they  arev  t%%  r um  u j£ . ,i&y©rif ' 

strange  kmd  of  music,  wide-h  V«  sometime*  r ranged  in  a row  like  thy.  keys  of  a piano* 
of  a yayy  elftVM>ra<i>  and  intricate  rharairt^r.  | ‘&vrte.  Tte  hug*  ke;ra  requite  the  vvhple 
tU&  xmM£mz  & played  like  a pi-  - simigth  of  W\H  amr  and  baud  to  move  them. 

Ait^ibrie,  The  kvys  pre ;bam4W^&^  TV* «Aiteii  wf  the  /Ijavutw  id  ‘a*  a rope/ 

with  U %/iWls  or  eonls.  Thd  amt*  •'  pasAiug  thvpugh  the  to  the*  't#>^r 

■lumbar  uniploy^  hivtii  tidmLi  ^n4  in  Pk-  abov Cj  where  it  eoitxteets  W iih  i ta  part Irnlar 
t^uUog  the  ntrs  which  Wmrm  the  inhaint*  ; be  if  Up  hi  the  light,  airy,  Jatiiced  Um'fr.t, 
$ tho  Lnw  CojUiitrlos*-'  Th«  ttiwlftls : iiir  dlmvo  the  roofs  Of  the  taHis&t  lums^ 
t'oumumienfe  wirii  the  la rgei  bells  for  the  imug  The  top  huge,  vritle^nithed  n 

hm^  The  Uv?*  on  which  the  treble  of  somul,  Hint,  only  awad,  ihe 

fM*pertii  aro  struck  with  thb  hand,  whit  lx  is  i touch  to  tin  the  air  with  melody, 
cosed in  ri  thick  leaihr  jU  wtsll.  It  hi  recoriU  j Trinity  cjfniies  are,. perhaps,  h^Xt  tb  those 
oil  fhftf  o carilfowwr  of  Bruges  was  so  ex-  \ of  Christ  Clmroh,,  Bbil^Jelphia,  the  oldest  in 
pert  ha  eyeu  ekecwWd  iVtgtio^  uu  tb<wn  far- 1 tbis  coantry.  lint,  strange  tu  aay,  nlmuBt 
mouft  hells  thut  hang  in  the ^ catlmdral  of  rmdhiug ..  ^ know  n of  their  liwtory?  Keen 
that  lunneot  city,  | Mr«  Aylirfe, .‘the ^ accomplished  wiifmneur 

The  rdpnlfy  ^velopiug  ;esthefic  ta«fe  of  [-who  lia*T&ng  the  eimngeson  them  tbrimarty 
run  people  k gradually  hriuging  the  mo  of  { twenty yeiiin,  can  Nil  hut  little  a?n>ul  them 
cliinms  and  puak  into  our  Amcrk/m  .church-  j The  ehurdow aniens  and  rector  of  Trinity 
m \ii  the  place  of  ^>iugh  hells,  Iu  NoW-Yurk  j. parish  confess  to  uliiioat-  tukd  ignoranee  an 

From  rarioik  source  add^l 


theik  urn  tjfifea  aet^  of  chime  bells — tbr#se 
of  St,  ThonmsS  Cfmreh,  on  Fifth  Ayetm© 
ami  Fifty  -third  Street,  the  Qriie©, 

f\u  Broadway,  above  Tenth  Street,  and  of 
f rin  ity%  op  Bmadway , Wall  Steoh 

Tip1  |»ella/:pf  ^i/Thoauid'a,.  t$u  ia  uutphei. 


•tjttj  ;wtjj0dk 
to  the  i rweri prions  pu  rim  India „ l have 
learned  that  Qm  of  the  $&$£  were  Oast  in 
London  hy  w\or  f>  iSfet-'-  As  the 

siieonii  Triajty  Church  kpa  huUt  with  d 
l«wuha.niie  ttteepl*  in  IfS^,  It  U inure  thati 
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probable  that  at  least  one  of  the  bells 
came  over  from  England  about  that  time. 
At  any  rata,  when,  iu  1845,  the  church  edifice 
*r,is  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  pres* 
rut  beautiful  structure,  there  were  six  old 
tells  iu  the  steeple.  The  largest  of  these 
vii*  cracked,  and  so  it  was  sent  to  Meueely, 
sn  Troy,  to  be  recast,  and  at  the  same  time 
four  more  were  ordered  to  complete  the 
chime.  The  largest  bell  weighs  3081  pounds, 
the  smallest  700.  The  ten  bells  have  an 
aggregate  weight  of  about  15,000  pounds. 
They  are  hung  in  a frame- work  of  wood  so 
heavy  as  to  deaden  the  sound  to  a great  ex- 
tent: and  the  vestry  are  now  deli tw rating 
aa  to  the  necessity  of  having  them  remount- 


ed and  rehung.  As  they  are  somewhat  out 
of  tune,  owing  to  the  cons  taut  striking  of 
the  clappers  in  one  place,  it  will  be  found 
necessary,  likewise,  to  repair  the  parts  worn 
away,  if  that  be  possible.  The  bell  cham- 
ber is  not,  as  many  suppose,  near  the  top 
of  the  steeple.  It  is  rather  nearer  the  bot- 
tom. The  bells  bang  very  near  the  rough 
floor,  and  all  the  machinery  for  ringing  in 
rude  and  primitive  compared  with  that  of 
Grace  or  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

Several  years  ago  a gentleman  from 
Georgia  went  up  into  the  steeple  of  Trinity 
Church  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  clirnWd 
up  the  three  hundred  and  eight  steps  to  the 
observatory  under  the  tapering  spire.  Ett- 
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of  them  bear  figures  cast  in 
bass-relief  On  the  largest, 
which  unfortunately  h as 
been  cracked,  is  a figure  of 
Jesus  in  the  attitude  of  ben* 
ediction.  This  is  called  the 
Redeinptorist  Bell.  It  is  also 
the  tollingbell  which  strikes 
the  hours.  Surrounding  the 
figure  of  the  Redeemer  is  the 
legend  in  relief, 41  Eedtmplori 
sacrum  Sign  urn,  S.  Smo.v  'this 
bell  weighs  5274  pounds.  It 
is  over  five  feet  in  height 
and  between  four  and  five 
in  diameter.  The  second 
bell  is  called  the  Immaeu- 
lata.  It  bears  on  its  side  in 
relief  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  encircled  by  the 
inscription,  "if.  V . J/.,  Con- 
cepimti  Immaculate#  sacrum 
Sign-urn ."  The  other  four 
bells  are  named  for  St.  Mi- 
chael,^. Alphonsus  Ligtiori, 
Raphael,  and  Gabriel.  Each 
bears  on  its  side  the  figure 
of  the  archangel  or  saint 
after  whom  it  was  chris- 
tened, and  on  the  opposite 
side  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. The  view  from  the 
bell  chamber  of  the  Re- 
demptorists'  Church  is  more 
pietnmipie  than  that  from 
Trinity  steeple,  although  not 
so  extended  or  varied.  The 
ascent  to  the  chamber  is 
dark,  difficult,  and  danger- 
ous. Brother  Gabriel,  the 
lay  brother  who  answers  the 
door-hell,  was  very  unwilling  for  me  to  make 
the  ascent. 

4<No,  yon  must  not  go  up ; your  head  will 
get  dizzy,  and  you  will  fall.  Father  Rector 
says  lie  don’t  care  to  have  our  church  ad- 
vertised in  to-morrow's  newspapers  as  the 
scene  of  a dreadful  accident" 

Finally,  however,  I prevailed  on  the  car- 
penter to  show  me  the  way  up.  When  I 
returned,  covered  with  rlnst  and  flushed 
with  the  pleasure  that  accomplished  enter- 
prise always  brings,  Brother  Gabriel  threw* 
up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  " Holy  Mary ! 
and  you  did  go  up  f I would  not  have  be- 
lieved it!  It's  a miracle  that  you  came 
back  alive!" 

In  St.  Mary's  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
in  West  Forty-ninth  Street,  hang  three  bells, 
whose  united  weight  is  2387  pounds ; and  m 
Trinity  Chapel*  in  West  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
are  also  three  bells.  They  were  formerly 
in  the  steeple  of  old  Trinity,  and  were 
probably  brought  from  England.  8t.  Ann's 
Church,  on  Twelfth  Street,  has  a line  peal 
of  four  bells,  intended  as  the  foundation  of 
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chanted  with  the  magnificence  and  extent 
of  the  bird's-eye  view,  he  lingered  until  the 
shadows  of  twilight  began  to  obscure  the 
landscape.  He  found  the  staircases  very 
dark  as  he  descended,  and  the  darkness 
deepened  every  moment.  When  he  reached 
the  bell  chamber  ho  could  not  find  the  next 
descending  staircase.  Ho  groped  around  n 
long  time,  and  finally  gave  up,  and  spent 
the  night  lost  among  the  bells. 

There  are  two  sets  of  monastery  bells  in 
New  York,  A j*eal  of  four  in  the  German 
Capuchin  fathers’  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Borrows,  in  Pitt  Street,  the  largest  of  which 
weighs  1423  pounds,  and  the  four  together 
2850  pounds;  and  a half  chime  of  six  bells, 
weighiug  about  12,000  pounds,  in  the  steeple 
of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  in 
East  Third  Street,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Redcmptorists'  Church.  The  four  bells  of 
the  Capuchin  church  and  the  two  largest 
of  the  Redempt  crista'  were  cast  in  West 
Troy  by  Meneely  in  1808  find  1809.  Four 
of  t he  Rede  nip  tori  #t  bells  were  east  at  Con- 
stance, in  Switzerland,  prior  to  1869.  Ail 
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a chime.  They  were  cast  at  Went  Troy  in 
lsf70.  The  largest  is  dedicated  to  the  Bless- 
ed Trinity,  and  bears  the  legend,  “ Gloria  in 
fsror/jN*  Deo/’  It  weighs  1519  pounds.  The 
second  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, It*  legend  is,  “ Lauda  Sion  Sahato - 
nm”  On  the  third  bell,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  the  inscription, 
**  Sub  tuum  presidium  confuyim ns  Sancta  Dei 
Gtrtirix*  The  fourth,  dedicated  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, bears  on  its  side  the  legend,  u Sancii*- 
rid**  Joseph,  protector  nostn',  oru  pro  nobis,  nunc 
st  in  horn  mortis  no*tr<z.n  These  four  bells 
weigh  2960  pounds. 

Full  and  partial  chimes  are  now  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Away 
off  in  Eureka,  California,  is  a chime  in  the 
steeple  of  Christ  Church.  There  are  three 
chimes  of  bells  in  Troy,  New  York.  The 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Hartford, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  bus  a chime. 
St.  James's  Church,  in  Birmingham,  Con  nect- 
icut, old  St.  John’s,  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  churches  of  various  denominations  in 
Indianapolis,  Petersburg  (Virginia),  Cleve- 
land (Ohio), Concord  (New  Hampshire),  York 
^Pennsylvania),  Rochester,  aud  Now  Bruns- 
wick all  have  chimes.  St.  Ann’s  chimes 
in  Brooklyn,  St.  John’s  in  Newark,  Grace 
Church  and  St.  Patrick’s  in  Buffalo,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Albany,  8t.  Paul's  in  Reading,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  bell  tower  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty. all  have  seta  of  chime  bells  well  worth 
mentioning. 

The  only  set  of  chimes  to  which  historic 
interest  attaches  in  this  country  is  that 
which  peals  forth  every  Sunday  morning 
from  the  steeple  of  old  Christ  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia. Those  hells  were  brought  from 
England,  a present  from  Queen  Anne  of 
blessed  memory.  During  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hamls  of  the  British,  the 
precious  bells  were  taken  down  aud  sunk 
m the  Delaware  by  some  patriotic  members 
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of  the  old  church*  who  feared  that  if  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  them  they  would 
he  melted  down  and  cast  into  cannon -balls. 
Afterward  they  were  draw  n up  from  their 
watery  bed  and  sent  to  Allentown,  where 
they  found  shelter  for  a long  t ime  in  the  loft 
of  an  old  Lutheran  (?)  church  on  the  thor- 
oughfare now  known  as  Hamilton  Street. 
When  the  war  came  to  a dose,  the  bdl* 
were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  hung 
again  in  the  old  belfry,  wherefrom  on  every 
holyMlav  and  holiday  they  send  forth  their 
welcome  notes  of  joy  and  gladness. 

The  half  chimes  and  peals  in  the  United 
States  are  very  numerous.  Outside  of  New 
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Y«rfc  tliry  artf  foil  rid  in 
AV  i 11  id  ufthurg,  Jiroiiklyu*  H Of 4 L bfl  j nlnf 

AYliitybatt,  IvMHiis  IVrl  Wayne.  Amrai/oto; 
Cumberland*  Half i «!*>**£„  iWtfm,  ;Ptnfiltok 
plfiw,  AV^iyio.i^*ir,. - SI.  Vwih  Bxitfu-).v* 
&)ckj>Vfc,  jfjroy,  Erie, 

amt  *ve;<j  towri  lix  Tex?*^  ot  Castro  v HI*;  ;u:d 
Saw  Action  iw. 

Tbe  .CvU>#  !ti>vii*,  6 

Atilt  uiVivf>]^ai  {ifira»ri^  KbmaikCathoJ U%  micf 
•it'  m not  uilmjaeiit  in  Protestant  cwnmu* 
uiUg*  to  todH'Htfi  tljfchti.  trtieenstora  totvd 
baek  ta  a very  early  perknl.  lu  Cliadp - 
iiiagneV  capiUiliii.ry  of  *?87  is  ton  mi  H*e  pro- 
hibit iou  4* -wf  c’/("w  bupiis&ntur”  ami  to  the 
old  Catholic  Clnirch  liucuiea  is  u tom  of 
eoii^tTfttiwiv  lilreefing  (lie  priest  to  wash 
tto  bell  with  toly  > or««r.  anoint  it  * itli  ml, 
vaip  WHrk  the  sign  ^VC  tli^  crow  in 

;tlie  name  of  the  Tfhivty.  Tins  ceremony  is 
retained  aiul  praetieerlv  As  early  as 
tiri&iff*  were  gtV*ii  :••&*’  h*tfa  tine  first  so 
nuuked  being  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateral) 
C iiumh,  named  fur  j oh it  X ill. 

The  j^cmnrn,  CuthoHc  cWoriiony  of  toiiae* 
orating  belte  itn  the  uarm  of  tlie  Fail  ter  f Son, 
ami  Holy  washing  tittgh  Vf4£k  holy 

water,  ami  anointing  vv itb  hbl^v  tMi  :«;n^ 


rnation,  In  its  place  another  eeretmniy  was 
moi\r  whl eh  partook  of  t he  no  t uy**  * if  n Bsce- 
ehuioHifin  ovgy.  The  hell  wm  tamed  ^ 
si  to  down,  filled  with  juxiieb,  ami  hajit  ixed 
tuiud^t  the \\mtfam  rihtni  ti  figs  of  a drunken 
raTthte*  Iri  recent  frhiVa,  however*  ilus  3>iali~ 
opa-  nC  Oxford,  Siiiiebury.  and  other  sees 
have  set  the  example  of  toiUcating  the  VI is 
of  Their  Ohnmk^  with  s simple  eer^ciKmy 
and  ike  following 

•*  Let  ji*  pfjtv.— who  t»y  tbs  mouth  of 


Thy  servant  Mba**  to  m&ke  Twtfyail^v 

tmnipota  tot  tio?  »to  voca  0<m  of  afthflii  u atecri^icpC 
he  pieced  to  rrSeffiig  oi  tlite  the  *vork  oi 

*>m  \mid» ; qrirt  tlmv  ^hrokgh  Ji»i^  gaieration, 

<nid  through  ttwK*  Uiai  w, ts>  or^W  niter,  if  ntuy  *mn- 
IlnimUy  chH  together  Thy  faltJjfoi.  .:Jo  prahk5 

and  worship  Tliy  holy  Uitme ; through  Josuis  CUfTlsl  our 
Lord.  Arown. 

'*  Grant,  0 Lord,  tliat  who$«mer  srmli  h*?  talkd  hj 
tlvo  swnnd  of  this  tudl  to  Thlnu^ 'UffluSh  Pt ^piAyer  tnjty 
enter  Into  Thy  entoss  t^iih  t)iank«glvlng  nml  Info  Thy 
coitrbf  witli  prulso,  an.l  (Irmlljr  mAy  hav<t  a portion  !h 
the  new  **otig,  and  among  the  hAtperH  harming  with 
th«*lr  harj»«  lu  Tlime  honse  not  made  with  bund**  ntyi-* 
nat  Vn  tbs  boavena;  through  d twits  Clirial  due  Lon!. 
Amen. 

v*  Grant,  0 Lord,  that  whoawer  shall  by  reawui  o t 
slekiittMA  or  any  Other  necessity  V let  ynri  httiden^i 
that  he  emi  not  ccrnie  info  the  house  of  the  Lord,  may 
In  heart  andmiml  thither  aecmiO,  and  ha' ehi«*  share  Ip 
the  communion  of  Thy  salute a,  through  4e*as  CUrtef 
om  Lord.  Amen. 

‘"Grant,  0 Lord,  ilmt  they  who  with  their  t»utwurd 


iitbiUfil  in  England  at  iL^  tioie  of  the  Kfrfut- 
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hear  tJio  sonnd  of  \ 

■•tby  *»c!J  may  be  urotiHod  in- 
«^ly  Ic  timic  *p idus.  aoil 

m^b  undo  Thee,  the  G<w1  ol 
tMr  eal?>»fi<>u  : dirotigli  4csu* 

Cbrtet  out  Ton).  Amen. 

** Qmiif,  O Lord,  iii«t  »i$i  tti>jy  tor 
wuvtfrt'  f»w*shiy  awuy/mm  (hi*  world . 
tliM  $*?il  chilli  Aomui  nmy  be  ri.tieiv- 
eii  lent  Tby  ot  Thine  elect, 

a?>d  ftnd  Uclt(,  #fctt  everljwt- 

i%  r**t ; through  Jmit  ChffM  unr 
f(t  vfam  \*i!h  Tlivu  find  the 
Holy  Oh*1* t Ik*  nil  tumor  K»d  glory 
lot  er&jtfui  <avw\  Amen/’ 

The  &>M<*vr&tjM  of  bell* 
iti  tlit*  early  and  nWifl'Vu! 
age*  led  rvteur  to  the  adoption 
on  t»0jk>  ofan  inUitil  itirmb  gfc 
a part  of  the  legend  Some 
think  this  o n?*  (he  founder's 
Two  familiar  forms 
of  what  are  eotumonly 
known  a*  the  iviibr 
am  giyoti  oil  page  183. 

Tui*  mystic  symbol  is  ei- 
ther f<mr  Chuuma*  joined  in 
the  centres  or  it  is  formed 
oi  ike  two  word*  #**  ami  asti 
-*!#  Ln  Well;’  TJie 

fonu  wua  hiumI  by  the 
Brain  Din*  and  Bud- 
dimts,  *tt<l  if*  known  >3p 
ia  Ihe  my  thology  of 
the  North  as  tb© 
hammer  of  Thor  the 
Thunderer, and  is  sometimes  called  the  thun- 
der-bolt. 

Some  of  the  decorations  on  old  hells  nre 
particularly  elegant  and  beautiful  in  design ; 
others,  tbongh  more  simple,  are  still  highly 
characteristic  and  graceful  in  conception. 


r The  most  usual  ornament 
is  the  cross,  Another 
Very  commonly  used  is  the  fleav- 
d<-lh,  and  another  the  crown. 
The  Ilonas  head,  Tudor  hadgv^, 
heads  of  kings  mnl  queens,  bish- 
tqm  and  saint*,  mb  iVeqiicatjy 
met  tilth.  Or*  page  18d  ;<?e  a 
few  of  the  most  nottccable. 

The  fmnnh*rs-  marhs  ^mo*^ 
times  historical  evidences  of 
the  highest  import  imee — are 
often  more  elaborately  duell- 
ed than  the  decorations  them- 
solves — a#  wituOKS  t tj «r  Ul  extra - 
fciou  on  next  page,  wblvb  i*  sup- 
posed to  be  the 

tuark  of  Rich- 

tTjJ.  ar<l  liraysiori  of 

jjr\& Nnrthwdfekr 

/W  ringing  Is 

to  be  0.  p©- 

'M  P$$*-s  tolinvly  English 

rnstifutloti  of 

gF  i I great  Ago.  As 

J£  k curly  us  iA&u, 

■Mg  vdini  Fkul 

H <rn  truer  u»  v- 
h*  Knglmith 
■ tie  wroth : >Th© 
pOupie  of  tin- 
gland  are  vast- 
ly fond  of  great 
noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  m firing  cannon, 
heating  of  drums,  and  ringing  of  hells;  so 
that  it  is  common  for  a number  of  them 
that  have  got  a glass  in  their  heads  to  get 
up  into  the  belfry  and  ring  the  bells  for 
hours  toget  her  tor  the  sake  of  exercise;5 


TDK  M208AM0AL  OAUU.U1N. 


HARPER'S  NEW  MCttiYHLV  StAOAZf.N'E 


wm< *att  lUiA.VutBR’s  sajut. 


ma»w  mgiw  dm  to  to!yDaeuu^  m 

been/  inV^iiteil  Until  th^  latter  #art  «£  thii  ; strong  *o  pndte  *^  **<#— 

PpKrn|]|  or  ftrst  tit  tUo somrteonih  miMi- ' 

ry.  W'e  ibid  rttwrAp  r«tt Se'foilAw.Viig  £«$&  On  another,  iiv  TV  arwicfcatiife ;:i^::;. 
fives'  <>f  tiiig»\rb,  ^fttublifaheri  fbr  tfte  $>n»fy  of  f.  #*J  rip*  At  six  tukt  men  know 
t lit*  art  i,f  ringing  • TU*  " Company  of  rh*? .;  v;>'™  lo  from  thur  workc  to  go/‘ 

.SrUntleni  of  CiiepeAidvr”  mnt  Ywutted:  in  ] On  a jv&l-of  six,  in  Cambridgeshire,  ra&f 
1*503;  the  lvCnm  pan  jo  *>r  |$i  i^^rs  HJf  .OttX'  i . •'.. 

WwgViim  ^ 

th&  { $oeiaty  ot  College  t out  Ush  in  1 bST : j-  Ami , yeK  for . my.  canting  - the . pariah . 
t)u>  -*  Western  ihwti  Cap**” m t##U  tljc  ■.  : . . i..  . . ‘ . ' . w, 

^i«v  fit  Ctmil.erliUiti^,  i!»kjrtg.  tivf'ir  „mw.>  ; 0,1  »*  «ru>U«*r  of  » peal  «l.s>x,ii»  » 
ftiicu  tliB  Duke  Of  n^>|v  tfttil  M***1 

a Urn#  .li«t  of.  ., 

,b,mi  U,  “ T1m>  WestuMuvf. -r  **.J  - 1 w,u  te  b,:""1  * *?“  “ 

Yu!i(1i8<,,-in  ni.KU^uii'.  Of;  i»l)0  in  Biuvetslxire,  HOd ; 

nuo  i-m  at  ?be pn^nt  dor . yoti  6f  r^tiie  that  tear  me  eomul 

Chime  ringing  or  the  ringing  of  a bf  Thant  lad?  JJopfrm's  kmun-od  &*$***>" 

'Mm.  Wf  «::"oro’^  Wl,e  ***$$  $&  f“'  On  owe  InNnrth.-nnpH.nrA.in,  U»i 1 
rtltom  a cfanw\  iu  of  eiurnwratiyely  modern  , 1 *. 

..righi,  an.)  tW_  invention  oC  coriU^ft-  ma-  S'ax.d  free 

onmery  nf  still  more  ro*:fMiir  Onr  eo- 

gttiving  or.  the  jireviou^  lingo  «iu>ws  an  ad~  On  oue  in  XIuinj»ftUire,  U&o  i 
uurable  conttivahoe,  file  mAOution  of  tlie  •'' Samuel  Kn4rta  irtafi^  tldf  nng 

^foftnrs.  Warmer,  of  Engbmt,  It  Will  be  m<m  in  atrcpk?  for  to  di}i^.f* 

that  by  ©'injdy  iummg  iary<*r  hht  Here  is  o rjucor  tosonyMou.of  h late  dare, 

similar  to  that  of  a ^liftud-t>r-Va  bnil ih  : 

fMW&  OY  ^ Tuylar  ^ .Ikvi, 

oliimo  fight  or  anjjr^thfcf  nmnhof  «>f  Mlsv  wild  i^  fmi  &ite  h\r  «0unvb  woo 

Tfe  insrrriptions  jm ' t»I.4i:  .StmnuU'Uf  Wits'  • • At  the.^f  • 


In  London,  n>ut  i * 

On- Mie  jilts’ 

MaryrB  Church  by  Oenrg«,  Ar^h- 
Wah/virp  Eonon,  is  this  iuscriptiun  r. 

“ Jt<  f/nis  twmiHt#  Gtnro*  d'Ainhoi^y 
v,  ; i , ' ifftt  pin*  tfus  trmt&dix  vttfle  poitf' 

At  Rt  9«i  Wen  'w#>  jkytitra, 

QUiminte  mille  ff  trwtrmL'* 

'j*  1 am  jedik1*}  tlftorgHd'AintHifHM,  who  weigh  ovittr  <bl?r*- 
i»ix  )>HiUE#n/j  poamlK  if  *»rw*  one  would  weigh  ia« 
Whir,  b<?  Would  Hud  me  forty  (housund  n 

One  of  thrni  bf'lls  in  Ojktif\y,  ScoMund. 
cast  In  I5ii8,  t>dar»  il^  tV/il*>wingt 

3if  atfl  Ihj  raanter  rolxjTt  inai  vell.  Mar  hop  of  Orkuav, 
y*  M'coti'i  ?ier  of  hlrt  cdpwvmf  ion  y*  jkIih*  nf  God  I*  f* 
XXVIII,  y*  XV.  rtc*r  Of  f5yo£»  4>wih«  yv  V.  bn  rt'Koi 
BorthryX  '*  in  aid  a!  thre  in  y * easici  of  kilyntrurgh.” 


Go  gle 
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On  the  great  bell  in  Glasgow  cathedral  is 
this: 

“ In  the  year  of  grace,  1088,  Marcos  Knox,  a mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  caused  me  to  be  fabricated  in  Hol- 
land for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Glasgow,  and 
placed  me  with  solemnity  in  the  Tower  of  their  Cathe- 
dral. My  function  was  announced  by  the  impress  on 
my  bosom : 4 Me  audito  venias  doctrinam  sane  tain  ut 
discas,’  and  I was  taught  to  proclaim  the  hoars  of  un- 
heeded time.  195  years  had  sounded  these  awful  warn- 
ings when  I was  broken  by  the  hands  of  inconsiderate 
and  unskillful  men.  In  the  year  1790  1 was  cast  into 
the  furnace,  refounded  at  London,  and  returned  to  my 
sacred  vocation.  Reader  1 thou  also  shall  know  a res- 
urrection ; may  it  be  to  eternal  life.  Thomas  Mean 
fecit,  London,  1790/* 

At  Bakewell,  England,  is  a peal  of  eight 
bells,  each  of  which  bears  its  own  inscrip- 
tion, thus : 

First  Bell 

44  When  I begin  our  merry  din 

This  band  1 lead,  from  discord  free, 

And  for  the  fame  of  human  name 
May  every  leader  copy  me.” 

' Second  Bell 

44  Mankind,  like  us,  too  oft  are  found 
Possessed  of  nought  but  empty  sound. n 

Third  Bell 

“ When  of  departed  boun  we  toll  the  knell, 
Instruction  take  and  use  the  future  well.*' 

J Fourth  Bell 

44  When  men  in  Hymen's  bands  unite. 

Our  merry  peals  produce  delight; 

But  when  Death  goes  his  weary  rounds, 

We  send  forth  sad  and  solemn  sounds." 

Fifth  Bell 

14  Through  Grandsires  and  Triples  with  pleasure  men 
range. 

Till  death  calls  the  Bob,  and  brings  on  the  last 
change."* 

Sixth  Bell. 

44  When  victory  crowns  the  public  weal, 

With  glee  we  give  the  merry  peak" 

Seventh  Bell 

44  Would  men  like  me  join  and  agree, 

They'd  live  in  tuneful  harmony." 

Eighth  Bell 

44  Possessed  of  deep  sonorous  tone, 

This  belfry  king  sits  on  his  throne; 

And  when  the  merry  bells  go  round. 

Adds  to  and  mellows  every  sound. 

So  in  a just  and  well-poised  state, 

Where  all  degrees  possess  due  weight, 

One  greater  power,  one  greater  tone, 

Is  ceded  to  improve  their  own.”  N 

The  more  modem  inscriptions  on  church 
bells  are  commonplace  dedications  to  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the  Trinity,  or  some  one 
of  the  saints.  Some  bear  simple  expressions 
of  praise,  some  expressions  of  loyalty,  some 
commemorate  public  events,  and  others  are 
embellished  with  lines  of  miserable  doggerel 

• 41 4 Great,'  may  we  say,  with  Dr.  Southey,  4 are  the 
mysteries  of  bell-ringing.'  The  very  terms  of  the  art 
are  enough  to  frighten  an  amateur  from  any  attempt 
at  explanation.  Hunting , dodging , snapping , and  place- 
making  ; plain  bobs,  bob-triple*,  bob-majors , bob-majors 
reversed,  double  bob-majors,  and  even  up  to  grandsire - 
bob-cators.  Heigh-ho  1 who  can  hope  to  translate  all 
this  gibberish  to  the  uninitiated  V’—The  Bell  By  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  Vicar  of  Ecciesfleld. 


done  in  the  best  style  of  the  bell-founder’s 
art. 

In  many  of  the  old  towers  of  English 
churches  are  found  painted  or  written  in 
old  English  script  “Laws  of  the  Belfry.” 
For  example.  In  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Plymouth,  is  the  following : 

“ No#  raaooar#  feibet  Plata#,  More,  atq.  Volaptaa.” 

44  Let  awful  silence  first  proclaimed  be, 

And  praise  unto  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Then  Hononr  give  unto  our  valiant  King, 

So  with  a blessing,  Raise  this  Noble  Ring. 

Hark  how  the  chirping  Treble  sings  most  clear, 
And  cov’ring  Tom  comes  rowllng  in  the  rear. 

Now  up  an  eud,  at  stay,  come  let  ns  see 
What  laws  are  best  to  keep  Sobriety. 

Who  Swears  or  curse  or  in  an  hasty  mood 
Qoarrell  or  strikes,  altho’  they  draws  no  blood ; 

Or  wears  his  Hatt,  or  Spurrs,  or  turns  a Bell 
Or  by  unskilful  handling  marrs  a peal ; 

Let  him  pay  Sixpence  for  each  Single  crime— 
Twill  make  him  cautious  'gainst  another  time. 

But  if  the  Sextons  fault  an  hindrance  be 
We  call  from  him  the  double  penalty. 

If  any  should  our  Parson  disrespect. 

Or  Wardens  orders  any  time  neglect, 

Lett  him  be  always  held  in  foul  disgrace, 

And  ever  after  banished  this  place. 

Now  round  letts  go  with  pleasure  to  the  ear. 

And  peirce  with  eccho  through  the  yielding  air, 
And  when  the  Bells  are  ceas’d  then  lett  us  sing 
God  bless  our  holy  church,  God  save  the  King. 
Amen.  1700." 

Another  set  of  these  rules,  dated  1627,  is 
from  St.  John’s  Church,  Chester.  It  is  as 
follows : 

44  You  ringers  all  observe  these  orders  well, 

He  forflets  19  pence  who  turns  ore  a bell : 

And  he  yl  rlnges  with  either  Spur  or  hatt 
Hia  6 pence  certainely  shall  pay  for  y*, 

And  he  that  spoil  or  doth  disturbe  a peale 

Shall  pay  his  4 pence  or  a cann  of  ale 

And  he  that  is  harde  to  curse  or  swears 

Shall  pay  his  19  pence  and  forbears 

These  customes  elsewhere  now  are  used 

Lest  bells  and  ringers  be  abused 

You  gallants,  then,  yl  on  purpose  come  to  ring 

See  that  you  coyne  alonge  with  you  doth  bringe ; 

And  further  also  If  yl  you  ring  here 

You  must  ring  truly  with  hande  and  earn 

Or  else  your  forflets  surely  pay 

Full  speedily,  and  that  withaut  delay 

Oor  laws  arc  old,  y?  are  not  new. 

The  sextone  looketh  for  his  due.” 

The  superstitions  regarding  submerged 
and  buried  bells  have  given  many  beautiful 
legends  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  lore. 
The  tradition  of  the  Inchcape  bell,  which 
was  hung  by  the  abbots  of  Aberbrothock 
on  the  Inchcape  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  has  been  repeated  iu  song  and 
story  until  it  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy. 
The  legend  of  the  Jersey  bells  is  not  so  hack- 
neyed. It  runs  thus : 

Many  years  ago  the  twelve  parish  church- 
es of  Jersey  each  possessed  a valuable  and 
beautiful  peal  of  bells.  But  during  the  civil 
wars  the  states  resolved  to  sell  these  bells 
to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  their  army. 
Accordingly,  the  bells  were  collected  and 
sent  to  France  for  that  purpose ; but  on  the 
passage  the  ship  foundered,  and  every  thing 
was  lost.  Thus  Heaven  punished  the  sacri- 
lege. Since  then,  before  a storm,  the  bells 
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charmed  my  listening  ear  at  Ihsscagodla 
™*ro  i«.t‘X|»iv.^il>ly  sweet,  like  tlmt  of  v*ed- 
tw  strings  in  hullnw  shells/’  awl  &ad  $»  the 
wail  uf  a iieniteat  Fireii.; 

4VWhitt  ddyou  think  makes  that  urosif, 
ITeete  Osesar  f”  I said  to  tlio  old  African 
’eJdye  iKmiwmtt  that  was  rowing  nty  boat. 

/‘Tu^bitdasb},  riey  say  it  arc  dat  tn*U 
wisut  done  sunk  out  duriu  a skip,  Ica^twdya 
a wesaej  n’  nouie  kini!  or  midder.  bell 
wys  de  rapV*  bell,  fin'  hh  -war  ft  mighty 
weeked  man;  an*  one  night  hrter  lie  Juid 
been  ashore  a - cuttij/  up  a-wihi,  life  tnfiied 
in,  an*  ufoifi  de  day  dune  broke,  do 
WeWt*  dawn,  .bail.e?:  abed  pfii  in  (mb. 

.‘Sense  dal  day  slat  bell  ha#  beers  tuUm*  flat 
kiiie  o'  ghost  tin  mi c llibtf  ohery  nigU  t ln  de 
warm  WediU'tv  ’ J V*nw  ter  rjie  ni‘igbVv  «itigl^^ 
dkt  story , Kase  do  ^oubil  itfv  i*df>  W&iiji 
or  n bell.  IV*  tifoiih  like  u ( hnuih  argil i? 
ph/yin*  a mighty  kiue  b-  tone  then 


ring  np  from  tbe  deep  ; i*mi  fb  tfe»  riay  the 
iiaharmen  of  8fc.  OweiV*  Bay  ahraye  g<<  to 
iho’  jftdgo  of  rise  water  bofeie  *-mbaikii?g,  to 
liktexx  if  they  ban  teat?  $&B;  \t*pefc-  tte • 

wind  ; <md  If  tlnw  warning  nates  tf^teurd/ 
nvfkmg  will  fnefgfee  them  Hi  Jwye  fteAbnro  \ 
ii  rill  is  ^met  they  fearlessly '^t.Baik 

U*T1&  *r\  «<**»  of  d«nth  (a  the  marmer, 

WIj o warily  flgbu  tJ«  *fca,  ; ; f 


For  tho  fojujln^  Mur^s  Is  h if  vvtrtcU ng-fche^h 
A tt(J  his  ■fnna.riif  iiiiwil  «ro  we  : 

Bis  l Mitral  He«n  tioir  ^?atn?lx>^r-rwu,  < /;/ 

Atfd  b$a  wlu4iu^-sneet  the  aua.*’ 

Four  li  limited  years  ago  tire  old  cbnrcli 
'of  Sc,  Andrew,  standing  About  a mile  and  a 
hitlf  from  Kiigl/mil.  was  pulled 

down.  Its  site  b\ . ■ the  Meadow & U still 
known  as  the  iVOid  Chnrell/,  On  ibis  spot, 
says  trad itiou,  the  bell*  may  be  heard  every 
year  m Hi/  Andt-ew^  'ft^  rai^ng  fight 
merrily  hi  boil  or  of  the  patron  saint. 

Near  EaleigU,  m Npttmghamsiure,  Eij- 
gbmd,  m ay^ttl!yy>«aid  to  tevd  feteu  caused 
by  an  oaidhqaake  many  eeu tarrSe*  ago,  tflsieh 
HwaltoWeii  up.  a village  with  all  tbe  peop^ 
their  hittjsea,  and  the  chiiri'b.  ft.  \?m  <mee 
■0  eimjom  IVrr  rise  pe^sple  of  the  eonu tty -side 
tit  ftssemblo  in  fin*  vsdley  cni  0!ifi4l masf*day 
to  listen  to  the  riwgih^  of  this  belts  lsencnth 
tlitvir  ihet.  Tlse  smoei,  they  as^tted,  eoup] 
Ims  distittotly  hoard  l>y  pptiing  the  eur  close 
:tb  the  gfs'nhd^  .'  . : . ; . ' •■ y/v 

Ai  Kiigiiuoh  near  filaoktiool,  Is  n place 
called  ki  Tlio  C&uri;! on  Qhristioaa- 
V'y^jSiiy  otia  cufi  tear  the  merry  peal  of  the 
‘•jtadia  rurgm'g  Away  dowd  iu  thy  bowels  of 

These  snpr^rstitioha  TOgsiriVing  ffnlUnerged 
aud  Imried  telle  a?v  oof-  oondueii  to  flreat 
Brittuh.  I oru^  listened  t A aw  and  wbucler 
ti>  some  mystemua  rnmk  ifthi  ednib  dssttt- 
iug  over  fhe  watei^  of  Fa^cagoula  Bhyv  Any 
inhabitant  *$  Mobile  will  eormhorato  this 
sfHtcnieu  t.  Thertr  the  soniids  aivi  tnUl^d  by 
t ho  Midnliate  int^rmaTfl^  tiiti sthi ' 1 T1 uv«e  1 h nt 


rthJtAUt  quarietlM  os*  th«  fonr  lvoxi%  platted  like  im- 
mense oijLiJiiip  on  the  forjf  hills  of  tne  harizoo ; so ‘?>n 
down  with  n VJemRibt  «ll  That  b too  mIi r.Ut  *pd  too 
tiaiSh  in  tin?  I’cnLrfli  of  sound,  end  H yon 
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ad  van  tagea  sav  e i ts 
excellent  li  a rbor, 
had  not  at  that 
time  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  seat 
of  government  ; 
and  one  day  in  1630. 
according! y , Go  v- 
emor  Winthvop 
and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dudley 
jumped  on  horse- 
back and  explored 
the  plains  and 
swamps  and  for- 
ests to  the  west- 
ward in  search  of 
a capital.  The  spot 
they  finally  picked 
out,  with  the  help 
of  some  assist- 
ant magnates,  lay 
about  three  miles 
west*  Of  Charles- 
town, on  the  banks 
of  the  tortuous  lit- 
tle river  since  snrig 
by  poets,  and  al- 
ready named  the 
Charles  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smith, 
who  never  saw  it. 
The  elect  location 
seemed  to  Wiu- 
tbrop  u a fit  place 
for  a beautiful 
aud  ae- 


- • '■'*  town 

ujj  eordingly,  on  the 

529th  day  of  Decem- 
ber a goodly  num- 
ber of  persons  bound  themselves  to  build 
houses  there  early  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  village  they  named  New- 
town, and  laid  out  regularly  in  squares,  the 
struts  bearing  such  simple  names  as  Creek, 
Wood,  and  Water,  while  there  were,  ns  lesser 
ways,  Marsh  Lane,  Back  Lane,  and  Crooked 
Lane.  That  w as  before  the  days  of  aristo- 
cratic thoroughfares  like  Brat  tle  and  Crmgie 
and  Ellery  and  Fayorwoather  streets. 

Early  in  1631  the  houses  began  to  rise, 
aud  Governor  Winthropset  up  the  frame  of 
his  dwelliug  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
first  pitched  Ins  tent*  But  the  people  of 
Boston  had  been  promised  by  the  Governor 
at  the  very  first  that  he  would  never  move 
away  any  where  unless  they  accompanied 
him,  ami  of  this  promise  they  now  reminded 
him  in  pretty  strenuous  terms.  Bound  by 
two  solemn  agreements,  aud  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  breaking  one  of  them,  Winthrop’s 
conscience  gave  preference  to  the  one  first 
made ; and  so  in  the  fall  of  1631  he  d wro- 


th* WyUtlllNHTOK  XL*. 


THE  English  colonists,  Puritan  and  Cav- 
alier, who  peopled  our  coast  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  tho  seventeenth  century  were 
always  shrewd  in  the  selection  of  sites  for 
their  little  towns  and  cities.  Commercial 
or  agricultural  advantages  guided  their 
choice,  as  a rule;  but  once  in  a wfailo  they 
picked  out  some  select  location  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  it  a colouial  caph 
tal.  Something  of  the  sort  was  the  case 
with  the  Massachusetts  village  of  Newtown, 
which  has  since  developed  into  the  Amer- 
ican Cambridge.  It  was  not  exactly  boro 
great,  but  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  asso- 
ciates early  tried  to  thrust  greatness  upon 
it.  A scholar  generally  calm  and  discreet 
lately  declared  that  the  pre-Revolutionary 
Cambridge  was  u the  first  capital  of  our  in- 
fant republic,  the  cradle  of  our  nascent  lib- 
erty, the  hearth  of  our  kindling  patriotism*” 
At  any  rate,  this  is  just  what,  in  a different 
sense,  the  Puritans  of  1630  wanted  it  to  be. 
Boston,  then  a small  town  with  no  special 
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j By  lfr>4  the  Newtown  people  begun  u> 
I complain  of  being  overcrow iM,  und  ioudly 
; talked,  souse  of  them,  of  moving  to  Cnonect- 
s n ot.  To  that  region  tlm  ?trigirKil  lir^intt^ 
| wttbrft,  tt»  the  number  of  hatred,  &c+ 
[ vi\vi\mg)y departed two  yearn  later,  beaded 


byihtdt  minister*  thtf  Re  v.  Thomas  Mobker, 
tol  driving,  with  them  .160  rattle.  The 

*nme'yfh*r,  i636<  this  migratory  ehnfeb  was 
replace il  in  Newtoyra  hyf  » pemian«nt  :eir- 
gumption  rmder  fho  liev,Thbmaa  Shepard, 
u recent  ani  vitl  fma  England  ; and  the  Jfi.r- 
tunes  of/tfe*  itnVfi  were  4^0  bettered  by 
the  &aiabU^  . etiluuy’a  im*t 

i school,  en $0 wed  by  the  fferdnral  Court  with 
£400,  Jfebtty  vAX  t4e>  uuoiftierA  of  iho  colfK 
«jr  Ss^p^wT'to  TJu'jVkttitty  t*f 

v i atVtJ  tk#  jtyftrk  of 

tp^^^gl^one  of  ttn  cfdfeg**, 
Thf?  neigWMmog  01^ri^tfnvu 
utergyuwih  BAra^d,  a aebol- 

ailyVml  geotte  graduate  of  Bitmuncl,  fedc 
triim  the itost  a btmrty iiiterear  in  the New- 
town  seftooi^  artil  4y&g*  iti'  BEB^  he  kift  to 
li  iti>riMr^i>r  tbri*e: 

£xtd  hilf  fcte  fortune  Thk  hwtu^et 
j t ; ^ ^U€*aJrI ^ 000 ? r 
mfa.'jte  much  as  the  mrlglnal  iDft  crtTth* 
Genera t V-C'iitfr;  liuii  m<  h \\'i\»  Xl\e.  *&£i%  *t' 
et>  cnsguiftCnnfc  a giff  that  the  ooltmbrtH  d>- 
fetuined fivmtee  ^ to  the  grade  of 
a college,  and  to  give  to  if  the  mruic  vfil* 
benefactor.  The  artinfe  year,  too,  the  Cam* 
bridge  gridtofttes  eopcltnied  fci  express  their 
eatowu  for  ihehrown  nniyendly  by  changing 


. i.4fy4.ufi^u  ri-. y-: . . : •_•  ■ 'v.i 

pointed  his  friends  by  taking 

<lowu  tte  frame  of  his  uotinisbeddwelhog 
ami  sotting  it  iijv  in  !}b*tom  Lieuteaam> 
Xikivenior  v?aa  ^mpjoted;? 

meiuiwbil^  and  btefuruily  itiKt  ailed  there/ 
to  ; and  he  atul  the  rest  frigidly  let.  Win* 
^J(xro^»y-  * " 

accompany  hiftc,  Tills  affair,  as  whs  nat* 
ur«Jf  baUsStJ  d vooinvxa  bziyree jj  W Ini  bmp 
and  Dudley*  WluCh  was  tmt  reuvoved  fbr 
.several  jmfs*  TU e Oopyrtii^  t^xenm  iot 
quitting  Newtown  vrn*  somewhat  ^rrecgtii- 
cned  m y.jute  mtod  by  the  fm:i  that 
Cliiekatahafc.  ths  clnef  of  the  itaighb/xrlng 
Iitdmio^  had  ;proi»i8cti-  -t^r5;bfe  fHea'diyt  m 
That  the  Tiewssity  of  having:  a fnrtided  set- 
tlement in  tlm  eoiintfy,  three  mVtpd  WM^tt 

The  icfrouner- 


\ron  somewhat  orfeeiit, 
cifll  pru^pcet:s  of  Bo§Uin1  too,  had  begun  to 
look  brighter  thgti  Newto wu^,  , Making  the 
uc^t  of  their  the  renmihixig 

settlers  prorod  so  thriftyf  and  courtly  trd>f 
that  th^r  9i>du  hrigan  to  desarvy  the  praise 
accorded  thecn  by  an  Erigliah  writer  some 
ymr*>  afterworif,  who  xvaruily  d^orit>ed  fh#? 
plane  us  *‘one  of  the  nmtexi  mil  betst-cohl' 
pacted  towns  iu  New  Engl fe W0g  w/^ny 
fair  stitictiarettf  with  many  haudsome-ydo- 
?ru *e:d.' street^*1  u The  ujbal»ltauC^jM  <iddod 
Mijjs  rom pliineutary  tourisf>.d  ftY^  ami  P? 
tbesitt  very  rich.Tr  Ixi  ItiM  u>  nnrn^r  of  soh 
tiers  from  Bmiutree,  Englatul,  came  to  New- 
t«w  dY>  The  cjTiarrel  ‘t^twfeeu  Winthrop  and 
Dudley  cotitirming,  the  udtiiaters  justitled 
rbe  L i 6ut e n a» t- G o ve ruar  by  onlering  Win- 
tlrrop  to  get  a clergyman  for  the  town,  fail- 
ing in  which  he  should  pay  Dudley  £20. 
This  sum  Winthrop  had  to  render,  but  tin 
paeUied  Dudley  w as  tuagnamra ou s iu  \m 
triumph,  met  return^  it  with  a polite  note 
in  which  be  conrteondv  intimated  that  be 
would  rather  lose  £100  thaa  Winthrop^ . 
friendship.  Tbeir  diflirulties  settled,  the  i 
two  magnates  li 'red  on  frieudly  terms  there*  ■ 
after.  A 
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thetmme oi  the  ill-  ; ^ _ , v_r 

. lagtriVoar Nhwt*y?u  ^ 

to  Cambridge..  The 

srchtdariy  'fmmieft;  -x^o^V;*-' r^?>W"S^ 

-|>3T  the  town  /iritre  X;  *: 

also  aided  by'  tin* 

^UUm!t«H*nt  in  it  ^ 

i i.i  £ -oflice  In  Amen  jSS^^&fiL 

>‘[i  !M»n  u -o*’  ■ •. 

wbtiib  w&n  Hi; t rtp  1 n 

•Cam^rUl^c  4;  Jsslll' 

»fid  UiC  plACO  «f<l>tl  . jiJfJjL 
' 1 *QgAX{  to  bo  -1  lli|4  u 

lK*rh  aa  rheology. 

the  college,  which 

Wld  in  for  a hub*  ^ 

<Lr*<l  and  .fitly  yeara ; i&  1$£d  an  ace  nf  in- 
corporation  wu*  grtuit-^I  tho  prnsldent  and 
toll  OWN 


a ahvaro  ooukuk. 


f<««  Imt  also  to  beg  tor  fha  college 

fti/d  for  some  tif  tin?  rm«re  needy  of  It  Is  sftt- 


III  Ifm Mia  Brat  bin  was  establish-  dent*,  Thus  be-  waa  the  prototype  of  the 
«1,  one  Amlvtw  Belcher  being; granfr*!  Ul»~ ;i  -litti*. .am*y  of  presidents!  mendtetfots  who 
*rty  ^ to  dell  bear©  awl  bread;”  In  IfiCO  * ; bttvc  him.  HU  «armntkfcrhtt/>ii  of 

brill## wad  'bttlliorer  Charles  River,  hiding  w jsmspermiH  ope*  hbwerer,  am! 

tbo  dUtam;c  to  Boston  right  miles;  aft#  *h  Mi  l$**8  he  Rent  forth  hi*  first  cl&m  vt  riiim 
17&C&  /portion  of  the  territory  of  Cambridge  ; on*  of  whom  herame  ah  Ox  font 

on  tfee  fi'onhweM?  was  set  otf  into  a ao.p**M«  , 3&J&* ' ©*e  an  Oxford  fellow,  emj  one  h Ley- 
towij.Sfew ■ton*— a yromm  repealed,  i>j  'guiWt-  ; Jf  dEi,  The  moat  dlnatribu* 'of  the  nine 
quern  yearn  The  rc®C**fihe  wo*  George  Downing,  who  became,  knight, 

C arn  If  ridge  its  cML  It  IsHhvni*  & oify  to'  bfrtonto,  and  mih  frier  of  tpitrik^eil  in  Ifni- 

and  early  in  the  present  eentnry  its  trivial  lttm%  ifijeTv  his  success  smim  to  have  Iteen 
commerce  induced  thkgovetnractlft  to  m&kis ' greai  enough  to  have  ted  to  Jijb  rytention  in 
it  a port  of  entry,  wheuco  Let-hmeiVs  PotOK  .;•  idh.ee  by  ClltatletJ  If.  A grandson  of  tio’s 
one  of  the  settlements  w^t4k , ^be  t^wti  Vim-  llti  wping  wa»  the  £oon<W  of  f ho  yonogfc«t 
became  CiUiihridgt’pijrt*  of  the  in  the  Erigliish  Cambridge. 

The  history  of  .IlarrArfl-Colfe^  U ao  eloee-  Downing  C»d)ege.  D tipster  ruled  with  >n 
ly  connected  with  the  htt-rary  ami  archi-  iron  real,  the  etudeofu  being  com  (id  led  to. 
tee.forAl  anmila  of  Cambridge  that  it  is  not  ataml  in  hatles*  tsiUence  before  their  superb, 
worth  while  try  u>  dUsever  them.  The  ora  and  elder*.  They  tmd  aim  to  talk  hub 
fie.v,  H r.  Ilnrvoith  aa  in  in  within  %tip- ^ilege.  wnlla,  and, kn  ooca^ioht 

l(C^f  hits  inulmly  Iw^i c*g  conHnmptim)-  Lit-  to  be  pnidioly  wbtpprii  at  prayers. 


Lit-  to  be  pnbliyly  whtppril  at  prayers.  Hu  waa 
tlo  i/^  knowri  almnr,  bis  ]>erHf>rifti  hiatoryJ  and  a prudent  msiix&gHt  a{  iho  little  chest  «f  the 
an  rc^eArch  ha*  not  thrown  much  college,  and  once  tentAome  money  jnat  Te- 

light  upon  U.  IL^  graduated  at  Emantiel  neived  from  EfigiMnd  jo tlw. iivxmr*X  Court % 
College  ui  I631v*nd  oaine  to  Charliwtown  getting  *omethb3g  ^ver  Dine  per  cent,  inter 
nuly  ar  year ^ ^ before  hi*  death.  Ifie  gnnid-  ent  fbir  fa*  Thia  ama  *rm  hot  repaid  unfit 
ateu  ?>f  the  c^lWg«  |>uilt  him  a plain  moon-  17 IS,  whch  iritereet  from  lb65  was  added  to 
incur  *n  Charhisniwn  in  It&H*  II is  widow  the  princtpiXh  But  ^11  Ihxmtct’R  thrift, ^uer- 
.mUlfmd  Tliimm#  A Ilea  t ' her  hiiahaud’s  sne-  gy^and  arhfdaraldp  did  not  **i ire  him.  Long 
* » ^,ir  in  the  Charlestown  paatorato,  tn  Iffi®,  RiiRpected  of  Baptist,  or  rather  of  antkjtedn* 
anti  the  twer  r&tTrrned  to  England  Borne  e!ov-  \ bapt i>itt  f»pi n ioOe,  Ire  at  length  avowed  them* 
<>n  yeara  Urer.  Ikforo  t-hia  time  the  college ' and  the  tbe.olftgif «1  iMtdgela  of  flm  real<o»us 
‘illdrinuril  elide* become  .the  pririrrtpa!  ; Fiirifana  . r;vug  m ^rinirtiy  about  biv  varx 
object  of  interest  in  Cambridge,  and  hi*  her  j that  he  wuh  cohipeiled  to  reaignj: anrl  f dot 
i?nd  led  other*  to  follw  hU  example.  | h|y  hia  abod^  in  ffciiuat€<  tjis  loVe  for  tin; 
Wlio  managed  t he  gflaira  vf.  the  college  dui>  1 cu liege  did  not  die  imt,  ond  on  his  death  hin 
’i><  flio  flrat  fonryenra  of  its  oxvet-eaceis  nut  body -was  buried,  at  his  m t he  grave* 

Saionn.  In  B540, ho wevcr.t here  arrived  from  yard  in  C<un bridge;  jn^f  opposite  thn  r^dlego 
■ T^nglam!  -;;.f*fte'  Reyr  Ileniry  Dmiat^r,  wlmse  » grounds. 

(lit-diiKVirious  for  the  office  of  president  seem  fuvmtfer**  Rnccessor,  Charles.;  Ch  annoy 
u.  Li  ve  tu/en.  m uppareni  that  he  wgs  elect-  was  ttlsd  t%  heretic,  but  at  file  other 

almost  by  ftcebumition.  i>un«rer  was  of  the  pefidnlnmV  e»win^  Ch amity -firmly 
poor,  ahd  ho  Had  not  only  to  look  after  hi8v  belieyott  in  infant  Hut^ ^ thst 
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tj  aiiii ^.be  cW-  of  iJiE 

century  tin?  liifliHn  college  i&vtm  u>  U#ve 


been  umil  for  i\m'  psraiting  eslabjiahixieut, 
Eli#»  liuljaH  ftihlehawi#  perhaps  been 
there  struck  otK  The  list  nT  swrcmMing 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  ¥x<m 
IfiWbail  «f  them  v; ere  ^iiitl  un  r*&  *if  i!^ 
Kind.  Leonard  Roar  (U>?*£-75)  t***  very 
tmpopnlftr  with  the  student^  ttorl  wago* 
iuy.  pass'd  his  vb>>uiv  y»ars  iu  imdam Joe  v 
His;-  'successor,  the 


•)  .'  f-Y:  ;- 


: 

■.  ’: 

hiivK  baptism  wa«  invatifl 
by  umhetwui,  ArmtVr  <>i  his  hlyus- •MIub* 
tr  airig  a sort  of  ffigb-fhmvh  ''Pnviftnnmtf 
- - WUK  tbat  the  LprA*'*.  Hopper  might  only  to 
be  si.ditiiokr«*re«'i  )»i  (he  <:  Vroing.  If  Thm- 
ukiyrft  urn  Hie  firwd  of  tfle  niajor- 
the  ooltminTS.  Chamijfcy  tu  it, 

hbA  'Wm  ■'COtiHe«|hepf.!>i  cptiVpei|foi  to  fyT)fltu»y 
;-<»f  the  pemetiihm  which  -mr-: 
rmimk*]  jus  jm'tlwo  s*«*r.  He  held  lb*  own, 
Inwver,  ami  died  iu  nlUce  Hi  lb7&  Rwinj* 


of  tin*  rbiirrh  m CamLKd&e,. 
of  cdnsniniig  for  llbfly'i 
but;  pfovod  t<»  be  a iiscfpl  j*Test<b>Ht  unify 
bit*  <V»':-tU;  in  IdSL  John  Kngnr*,  fhikesf  * ' 

sfjcceH^oi^rvva^  t lie  first  hn.imui  f 6 till  thy  iii> 
■iko,  In  ilfiHK;  1<W5,  Hn<  vclebiokaV  fniTfeasv 
Mather  took  file  cbatr/btit  rotber  Ti<*giecb>i 
" politicians  ami  pr<M- 


ibto  fiolfuge. 


46ntvr Mother1' fc t4UieiV.imtrt . h%  flffltb  the 
pastorate  of  thn  XV>rth  Clmrcb'  l&'gffon.,  dt&. 
was  once  in  Europe  b!i  a pbUtie&l  f hi^hrik 


.gdiltfu  jjff  pr^creij  u vvomlnji  htiild 

rug  tnv.Hsb  ipkfnpiljpnof  In'lndf  >Oufh, 
which  At.oiitf' '■  fUMiviy  m>  Hm  present  site  of 
Lfidi: :.  - m t*l i «#. . -t v.«t ;. yt» bt r - o v r 
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fa  mom  old  tavern  on  Harvard  Square,  now 
t he  horse-CAT  office,  wm  in  his  day  a great 
resort  of  students.  whose  favorite  beverage 
‘Mlip,”  a palatable  drink,  made  more 
grateful  by  being  stirred  with  a red-hot 
poker.  Once  Kirkland  repaired  to  this  tav- 
ern and  solemnly  called  for  a mug  of  the  bev- 
erage, which  he  drank  in  silence  Setting 
down  the  mug,  he  remarked  to  the  publican, 
UI  understand  the  students  corae  here  a 
good  deal  to  drink  flip.”  u Yea,  Sir, ?l  was 
the  frank  reply.  “Well,"  said  Kirkland, 
44 1 should  think  they  would,”  aad  walked 
away. 

By  an  unexampled  experience  Presidents 
Quincy,  Everett,  Sparks,  Walker,  and  Fel- 
ton were  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  these 
five  heads  of  the  college  sit  side  by  side  in  a 
portrait  hung  iu  the  office  of  tlieir  succes- 
sor, the  present  occupant  of  the  presidential 
chair,  Charles  W.  Eliot.  President  Eliot 
wm  inaugurated  on  May  UI,  1 and  was 
the  youngest  to  sit  in  Parson  Turell’s  lega- 
cy, with  the  exception  of  President  Locke. 
A Boston  boy,  the  son  of  a former  treas- 
urer of  Harvard,  President  Eliot  graduated 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1849,  and 
from  the  college  in  I8T>3.  Before  his  elec- 
tion he  had  been  tutor  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Hie  college,  and  had  also  taught 
in  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston. 
Probably  the  event  in  his  pre-president  ial 
life  upon  which  his  under-graduates  look 
with  most  enthusiasm  is  the  fact  that  be 
once  sat  (while  a tutor)  in  a university 
boat. 

The  centre  of  Cambridge  is  Harvard 
Square,  around  which  the  college  buildings 
cluster  so  closely  that,  the  student,  as  he 


takes  some  conntry  friend  into  the  “yard,” 
finds  it  hard  to  divest  his  descriptions  of 
the  guide-book  manner.  This  so-called 
square  is  a Somnolent  triangle,  three  miles 
from  Boston,  whose  natural  state  of  calm  is 
vexed  only  by  the  bolls  of  the  horse-cars 
that  trundle  through  it,  or  by  the  scream  of 
their  wheels  as  they  round  the  curve.  Once 
in  a while,  too,  its  dust  is  stirred  by  some 
mortuary  procession  of  cattle  on  their  way 
to  the  neighboring  abattoir  ft.  At  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  triangle,  just  where  the  street 
begins  to  widen,  stands  a generons  old  gam- 
brel-roofed  wooden  building,  now  known  m 
Wadsworth  House,  which  was  built  in  172<> 
for  the  official  residence  of  the  presidents 
of  the  college.  Wads  worth  was  the  first  to 
occupy  it,  the  house  having  beeu  completed 
the  year  after  his  inauguration.  The  elms 
which  overtop  its  venerable  roof  were  set 
out  by  President  Willard  sixty  years  after 
the  last  brick  was  laid  on  the  chimneys, 
but  they  are  quite  successful  In  feigning  to 
bo  coeval  with  the  mansion  itself.  For 
a hundred  and  twenty  years  the  dwelling 
was  occupied  by  the  successive  presidents, 
Wadsworth,  Holyoke,  Locke,  Laugdou,  Wil- 
lard, Webber,  Kirkland,  Quincy,  ami  Ever- 
ett having  dwelt  in  it.  Presidents  Sparks 
and  Walker  lived  in  their  own  houses,  and 
Felton  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  new  pres- 
ident’s house  on  Quincy  Slreet,  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  yard,  a modest  brick  edifice 
erected  a dozen  years  ago  by  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  of  Boston.  No  building  in  Cam- 
bridge lias  sheltered  so  many  people  of 
eminence,  probably,  as  Wails  worth  House, 
Washington  slept  here  several  times  Indore 
taking  the  V assail  House  as  his  permanent 
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head  - quarters  in  1775;  and  here  he  was 
received  when  he  visited  Cambridge  in 
1789.  When  President  Everett,  its  last  oc- 
cupant, held  his  final  reception,  he  stood  at 
one  door  of  the  generous  drawing-room  to 
receive  the  guests,  while  the  equally  court- 
ly Webster  welcomed  them  at  the  other. 
In  good  preservation,  the  ancient  edifice  is 
now  used  as  a dormitory,  while  the  office  of 
the  college  bursar  is  in  a little  brick  addi- 
tion, built  in  President  Webber’s  time,  and 
lately  transferred  from  the  western  to  the 
northern  side. 

Near  by,  bnt  farther  to  the  west,  stands 
Dane  Hall,  a rather  ugly  brick  building,  built 
in  1832  for  the  law  school,  then  just  estab- 
lished. Judge  Story’s  lectures  attracted  so 
many  students  that  it  had  subsequently  to 
be  enlarged;  and  in  1870,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  Matthews  Hall  were  laid,  Dane  was 
moved  bodily  to  the  southward  and  denuded 
ofiits  unpleasing  classic  portico.  Near  by 
stood  all  the  edifices  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  save  the  present  one,  a 
wooden  Gothic  building  Qn  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  built  the  year  after  Dane 
Hall  was  completed.  Matthews,  mentioned 
above,  was  finished  in  1872  at  the  cost  of  a 
Boston  merchant,  whose  only  condition  in 
giving  it  was  that  half  the  revenues  from 
its  rooms  should  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  students  in  the  college  designing  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  ministry.  It  is  built  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  many  of  the  Ox- 
ford colleges,  in  Elizabethan  architecture. 
North  of  Matthews  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  street  is  Massachusetts  Hall,  the  oldest 
of  the  existing  buildings.  • Built  in  1720, 
it  originally  contained  “thirty-two  rooms 
and  sixty-four  studies,”  which  were  occu- 
pied as  .dormitories  until  1870,  when  the 
four  stories  were  made  into  two,  and  the 
structure  began  to  be  used  as  a reading- 
room  and  a place  for  examinations.  The 
same  year  a new  railing  was  put  upon  the 
roof,  which  has  so  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
place  that  it  looks  as  old  as  the  pile  it  sur- 
mounts. The  eastern  gable  used  to  contain 
the  college  clock,  traces  of  the  face  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  Tradition  accounts  for 
the  wooden  patch  where  the  clock  used  to 
be  by  averring  that  the  devil,  once  sum- 
moned into  Massachusetts  Hall  by  the  in- 
cantations of  students,  burst  his  way  out 
through  the  attic  bricks,  and  that  the  hole 
he  made  had  subsequently  to  be  patched  up 
with  wood. 

Harvard  Hall,  just  opposite,  and  also  at 
right  angles  with  the  street,  was  built  in 
1766  to  replace  a predecessor  of  the  same 
name  and  on  the  same  site,  destroyed  in 
1764.  That  year  the  General  Court,  scared 
by  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  came  out  to 
Cambridge  to  sit,  occupying  this  hall  for 
its  deliberations ; and  one  cold  winter’s 
night,  the  students  being  of  course  absent, 


the  building  caught  fire  from  the  legislative 
stove,  and  burned  to  the  ground,  with  the 
•college  library  and  apparatus.  President 
Holyoke  delicately  hinted  that  since  the 
hall  had  been  destroyed  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  commonwealth  to  rebuild  it,  which  was 
done  two  years  later.  But  much  of  the  loss 
was  irreparable.  This  fire  not  only  endan- 
gered Massachusetts  Hall,  but  also  Hollis 
Hall,  built  the  previous  year,  just  north. 

Hollis  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is 
still  used  as  a dormitory  for  students.  In 
its  ancient  rooms  many  an  eminent  man  has 
lived  during  his  college  days,  of  such  occu- 
pants being  Edward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  J.  G.  Pal- 
frey, Prescott,  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Thoreau,  and  Judge  B.  R.  Curtis.  Hollis 
Hall  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1768.  The 
shapely  old  building  commemorates  a gen- 
erous family  of  Baptists  in  England — Thom- 
as, John,  Nathaniel,  Timothy,  Thomas  a 
nephew,  and  Thomas  his  son,  all  benefac- 
tors of  the  college,  which  received  from  them 
gifts  of  books,  apparatus,  and  money,  and 
the  foundation  for  professorships  of  mathe- 
matics and  divinity.  This  last  endowment 
caused  a fierce  theological  controversy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
third  Thomas  Hollis  was  a man  of  much  ec- 
centricity. He  stamped  his  coat  of  arms — 
an  owl — on  the  back  of  his  books,  expressing 
his  disapproval  of  a volume  by  turning  the 
bird  upside  down.  Several  of  these  con- 
demned works  are  now  contained  in  the 
college  library.  On  his  death  Hollis  was 
buried,  by  his  direction,  ten  feet  deep,  in  the 
centre  of  a field,  which  was  then  plowed  and 
sowed  with  grain. 

The  next  building  north  of  Hollis  in  the 
old  row  is  Stoughton  Hall,  built  in  1805  to 
replace  a building  of  the  same  name  which 
stood  behind  Massachusetts  aud  Harvard, 
and  which,  having  become  insecure,  was 
torn  down  in  1780.  This  first  Stoughton 
Hall  was  built  in  1699.  Stoughton,  like 
Hollis,  has  had  illustrious  occupants,  rooms 
within  its  walls  haviug  been  occupied  by 
Josiah  Quincy,  Caleb  Cushing,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  President  Felton,  W.  H.  Fur- 
ness, E.  R.  Hoar,  Edw'ard  E.  Hale,  and  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Everett  and  Sumner  roomed  here 
as  well  as  in  Hollis.  Between  the  two  halls 
stands  Holden  Chapel — a small  but  beauti- 
fully proportioned  building,  erected  in  1744 
by  the  widow  and  daughters  of  a London 
merchant,  and  originally  used  as  a chapel. 
Afterward  it  became  in  turn  a carpenter’s 
shop  and  a chemical  lecture-room,  in  which 
latter  capacity  it  was  used  by  Professor  John 
White  Webster,  the  murderer  of  Parkman. 

These  various  buildings  form  the  west 
side  of  the  college  quadrangle,  the  northern 
end  of  which  is  filled  by  Holworthy  Hall, 
built  in  1812  from  the  proceeds  of  a lottery 
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losophers,  probably,  looked  less  Platonic  or 
Social  ic  than  this  their  modern  expounder. 

Turning  the  corner  and  passing  down  the 
eastern  side  of  what  ambitions  collegians 
art?  already  beginning  to  call  the  “quad/* 
the  first  building  is  Thayer  Hall,  lmilt  in 
1870  by  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  to  com- 
memorate his  father,  old  Dv.  Thayer,  and  his 
brother,  John  Eliot  Thayer.  Mr. Thayer  will 
ho  remembered  a*  the  generous  patron  of 
Agassi;',  who  made  bis  Brazilian  tour  at  Mu 
Thay e rV  expense.  Next  is  Uniyerai tv  i to ll> 
hmir  In  1-14,  of  white  ChcliaisfiiM  graiup;i 
?0id  bitterly  criticised  at  the  time  of  Ms 
erection*  University  has  a bright  uml  new 
apprstance>  and  contains  the  offices  of  the 
president,  college  dean,  etc.  Weld  Hall, 
just  opposite  Matthews,  was  built  in  1&7g 
by  a Boston  mcrolumt  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  and,  like  Matthews,  is  of  English 
collegiate  architecture.  The  southern  end 
of  the  triangle  is  tilled  by  Grays  Hall,  built 
in  1803 — a modest  brick  buildi  ng,  which  coup 
memortrie*  flic  gilts  of  three  men  of  tlie 
name  of  Gray—- Pronin*  UuBcy . 4bhti  if 'hip- 
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authorized  by  the  State.  Hoi  worthy  has 
always  been  a favorite  dormitory  ami  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Senior  Class — ft  pre- 
cedence which  the  newer  and  more  elegant 
buildings  have  not  stolen  from  it.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  room  No.  V2  in  ISbO, 
and  left  there  his  autograph  arid  portrait,  a 
process  repeated  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
in  1871.  In  the  westernmost  room  of  the 
second  story  has  lived  for  many  years  Evan- 
geltnus  Apohtolidea  Sophocles,  University 
Professor  of  Greek.  Hiiuadf  a native  of 
Greece,  Sophocles  came  to  the  United  States 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Minions,  stud- 
ied for  a time  in  Mouson  Academy  aud  Am- 
herst College,  taught  in  Hartford,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  at  Harvard  as  tutor  in  Greek. 
He  lives  in  the  simplest  manner,  his  room 
being  furnished  with  Spartan  severity  ; and 
the  students  tell  many  a story  concerning 
his  eccentricities  and  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge. A Harvard  professor  living  in  his 
old  age  within  grim  and  unadorned  bache- 
lor walls,  ami  with  frugal  economy  sending 
his  earnings  homo  to  Lycabcttns  or  the 
banks  of  the  Hisses,  is  surely  a noticeable 
person.  The  scholarly  attainments  of  Pro- 
fessor Sophocles  honor  his  adopted  country, 
and  his  lace,  framed  in  batr  and  beard  as 
venerable  as  Bryant’s,  reminds  one  of  what 
might  have  been  seen  any  day  in  the  groves 
of  the  Academe.  Half  of  the  Greek  phi- 
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generally  iJ)  .'heated  at  winter,  A tnw  ycnis 
ago,  however,,  It  cuMored  llc^itghtnitv ' 
two  gaUeriVd  and  aoiue  ^tiiineilrg3a^  win- 
dows were  pit  in,  and  now  Die  sthdente .en- 
joy the  uiiWoti teil  privilege  of  )i^aring  ib* 
Ooapel  within  its  walls. 

The  uni  verity  buildings  outside  the*  col  - 
lege  yard  ay*.'  College  House,  a long  brick 
structure  occupied  as  a dormitory  in  all 
sayo  Ita  lower  >&>$$■ ) Holyoke  lionise,  built 
by  the  noiporatidu  in  lh7i  hr  a hotel,  but 
now  oeiuipied  tap  siudenfs  i Divibity  Hall 
an  ♦igkth  Ht  a mile  to  the  northeast, 

«)i  a pleasant  elm-dnsbed  ayenue,"  tlife  £c«t 
of  tlx*  Unitarian  divinlry  school ; the  oV 

half  avtnilo  west  ; the  herbarium, 

uc^r  by  the  nW-rvabny.  iu  a large  botanic 
giorrhm i Lawrence  Hid \ ( 1*48. ' , just  opposite 
'•fldhvnrtby,  Hid  locat-jcm  »rf  Hk-  scion  tillc*  tie* 
parrmont,  ftaHJded  bj  Abbott  Low  mure; 
fchii  medical  and  dental  aobujoJs,  iu  Boston ; 
the  gyuinaaniui,  small  ami  shabby  ; and  the 
BpWey  I*iatitutu»u,an  ogrieiiltunil  and  hor- 
tkmltund  tkdimd  in  WWt  Roxbmv.  The 
obi^ryatory  has  been  fiiliy  deseribe-d  m ytjre- 
v ions  number*  of  this  Magazine* 

Near  In  vanity  Hall,  and  not  far  from  Nor* 
trtuV  Wood*  (called  by  the  n&nue  of  A tidre.  wa 
Norton,  (iathiriah  tboologmn),  etairdii  the 
building  of  $ lie  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology, ho  dear  to  the  heart,  of  Agassis,  add 
densely  stored  wHhkis  prieekaa  cu^ecthius.  : 
As  rt  stand*,  it  is imf  a single  'tying  ef.u  pro*.  ) 
j*.cts*d  btiilding  cwieuived  on  titiSffi 

that  it  probably  witl  neVfcr  ha • 

Agassiz  dwelt  in  a bon**  at  the  corner  *£  . 
Quincy  Street  arid  Caroluiidge  ntw 

occupied  by  Ida  ton  Alexamtwr, 
hridgo  ftturkiita  will  soon  forget  his  entlui- 
skudk  fac&  tend  bia  pleasant  voice  m he  used 
tu  eipoiand  aowie  favorite  theory  fit  the  tact* 
at  the 


fpiin,  amt  Wiliam,  TJ**  other  edftices  with*, 
in  the  college  lujifomire — which  contains 
— **fcv  beawtas  a coir  of 


twenty-two  -Arc,  besides  a row  of 

IwHisee  dtv  Quiupy  b^tly  SKttfcptad 

•by.  member*  of  the  faeuky,  Ifall 

i;ISf^}r  > |uU  Hfe 

chendfHl  lalibratijcri^j  Ctave  Hall 
( 1V*^>(  thh  library  } kiwi  Applmhwp  Chapel 
X .$#$£)*  itpro  pre  teuiila  i o lie  A 'cnfcy  of  K mg* a 

College  ChajMhl  Sti  tl*>  Engl  tali.  Candmdge ; 
hut  it  can  not  be  eallod  a.  very  successful 
rival  of  thutvulehriited  building.  With  i$a 
tail  and  dVeapliigleas  hdnati^iH  it  not  i«~ 
aptly  saggesU  to  other*  m well  as  to  Jiunea 
Russell  Lowell  the  aiinilttude  of  a North 
River  steam  boat*.  The  hoHdiiigr  In  fact,  fa 
a aottiewhat  mrinucbMly  failure.  Its  tow* 
ci^  licgan  to  tumble 

dwwu  h^fc»t%  they  ?/* , 

h id  been  imiU  half 
a <loz<m  yours ; it 
ount.iin^  on 
rooms,  not  even  one 
for  the  libmriau  i 
ire  hooka  sutler  from 

dadjtnie^  a^d  tr^  ^gAMfa 

htH'UpAuiH  fr».>n^  tlie 

AiiiUog:  iknt ' '»  . w - ^7u  * ff' 

Omuwe-  Ahpktw  ;'  r^wS^»kLJ?  7 ^ #! 
^bapei  te;  - ~ 

ee  xridmhy. 

v.  Wf  fipent  whfMi  h 


Agassht's  per.oYD 


musenah  ■■ 

■fid was  ^’eryiinet  be  looked  well 
«aui  hearty,  and  hi»  ehthusinHin  was  c^intft' 
&wm*!  JUi'&pite  hi»  long  resideuce  in  Atnef- 


hum,  i u 
bn#  its  ^coiitt(ic 
piopeuti^  pro  ted  to- 
be  hmh  autl  'it  was 
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ica,  bin  English  pronunciation  was  quaintly 
imperfect : Urns  laboratory , a word  lie  must 
necessarily  have  pronounced  ten  thousand 
times,  always  came  from  his  lips  laboratory. 
He  was  a splendid  drill-master  for  his  stu- 
dents aud  assistants ; and  his  renown  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  utilized  their  clumsier  investigations. 

Pretty  much  the  only  Harvard  building 
wo  have  thus  far  omitted  to  mention  is  the 
new  Memorial  Hall.  The  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege, when  the  civil  war  was  over,  at  once 
felt  a desire  to  commemorate  those  who  had 
died  in  service.  After  some  debate,  the  erec- 
tion of  a hall  was  decided  on  ; the  triangu- 
lar plot  of  ground  called  tbe  Delta,  used  by 
the  students  ns  a ball  ground,  was  selected 
»a  t he  site*  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
1870,  Judge  Hoar  delivering  the  oration,  and 
Phillips  Brooks  offering  the  prayer.  The 
building,  erected  after  the  designs  of  two 
Boston  architects,  comprehends  a large  din- 
ing hall,  a memorial  hall  w ith  tablets,  and 
nn  academic  theatre  for  public  exercises. 
The  first,  two  are  now  completed,  and  the 
dining  ball,  adorned  with  the  university^ 
portraits  and  busts,  is  used  by  about  five 
hundred  student*,  organized  into  a club, 
which  is  only  indirectly  controlled  by  the 
corporation.  In  the  memorial  hall  proper, 
which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  dining 
hull,  is  inscribed  the  name  of  every  gradu- 
ate or  member  of  the  college  or  professional 
schools  who  died  in  battle  or  from  ailments 
contracted  in  the  tielrl.  The  architectural 
proportions  of  the  building,  which  has  cost 
<iver  half  a million  dollars,  arc,  on  the  whole, 
pleasing,  despite  some  manifest  defects,  and 
its  lofty  tower  is  visible  for  many  miles 
around.  The  dining  bull  is  a room  of  iiu* 


posing  size,  and  the  sight  of  a great  body 
of  students  at  commons  lias  become  so  ra.ro 
hi  this  country  of  late  years  that  visitors 
not  infrequently  enter  the  gallery  overhead 
for  the  sake  of  watching  Harvard  eat,  or,  sis 
the  laiya  themselves  express  it,  to  “see  the 
an i mills  feed.” 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Cambridge  had  won  the  reputation  of  being 
a favorite  abode  of  courtly  as  well  as  schol- 
arly people,  not  all  of  whom,  by  any  means, 
were  connected  with  the  college.  A hun- 
dred years  later,  curiously  enough,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  houses  in  Old  Cambridge  wen* 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, w ho  had  little  doctrinal,  social,  or  po- 
litical sympathy  with  the  college  authori- 
ties, and  who  were  regarded  by  them,  in 
turn,  with  considerable  suspicion  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Congregational  Church  polity 
and  possible  possessors  of  the  hard-won  Pu- 
ritan birthright.  Once,  as  we  Lave  seen,  an 
attempt  to  get  seats  in  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers was  made  by  the  Episcopalians,  which 
was  repelled  by  the  existing  managers  with  a 
speed  which  betrayed  their  anxiety.  Could 
these  worthy  men  have  foreseen  that  Har- 
vard’s increasing  catholicity  would  accept  a 
dormitory  from  an  Episcopalian,  aud  main- 
tain therefrom  twelve  Episcopal  scholar- 
ships, their  concern  would  have  known  no 
bounds.  The  Church  of  England  men,  most 
of  tlieni  persons  of  considerable  wealth,  sat- 
isfied their  social  conscience  by  giving,  each 
of  them,  an  annual  entertainment  to  the 
president  and  instructors,  while  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  confined  themselves  to  their 
own  social  clique.  The  faculty, on  their  part, 
considered  that  they  were  doing  quite  enough 
iu  the  wfay  of  Christian  charity  when  they 
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accepted  tli 686  stately  invitations  every 
twelvemonth.  Ai  Church  Row”  Was  the  name 
popularly  applied  to  the  homes  of  these  po- 
lite citizens,  loyal  to’  their  king  ami  their 
Church,  most  of  whom  lived  on  Brattle 
Street.  Their  ecclesiastical  home,  Christ 
Church,  was  built  in  1761,  just  opposite  the 
common,  its  architect  being  Peter  Harrison, 
who  had  designed  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
seven  years  before.  Its  organ  was  made  in 
London  by  the  renowned  Suetxler,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  some  of  its  pipes  were 
melted  into  bullets.  Between  Christ  Church 
ami  the  Unitarian  church  lies  the  old  vil- 
lage cemetery,  celebrated  in  the  verso  of 
Longfellow  and  Holmes,  in  which  are  bur- 
ied Presidents  Daimler,  Chauncy,  Leveret  t, 
W ads  worth,  Holyoke,  Willard,  and  \V ebber ; 
Andrew  Belcher,  Cambridge's  first  inn-keep- 
er ; Stephen  Day  and  Samuel  Green,  the  first 
printers;  Thomas  Shepard,  the  first  minister; 
a rtd  many  another  mail  of  the  elder  day.  The 
first  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Rev. 
East  Aptliorp,  a native  of  Boston,  who  want- 
edtthe€nugrcgationalmts  thought,  to  be  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  New  England.  A p thorp 
built  a large  ami  beautiful  house  on  Main 
Street,  just  opposite  the  present  Gore  Hall, 
which  is  still  called  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
He  was  disappointed  in  his  aspirations  for 
the  rochet,  and  was  so  sensitive  to  the  cold- 
ness and  the  somewhat  persecuting  antag- 
onism of  his  theological  opponents  that  be 
resigned  ami  moved  to  England  in  1764.  In 


Ilia  house  General  Burgovno  was  imprison- 
ed after  his  capture.  Subsequently  a new 
proprietor  built  a third  story,  for  the  accom- 
modation, it  is  supposed,  of  his  household 
slaves. 

Christ  Church  presents  its  ancient  and 
shapely  front  toward  Cambridge  Common, 
over  which  a chime  of  hells,  placed  in  the 
tower  in  i860,  pleasantly  rings  every  Sun- 
day. The  common  contains  some  twenty 
acres,  and  will  ulways  he  remembered  as 
the  place  whom  the  American  troops  mus- 
tered and  encamped  in  1776,  Every  mom- 
iug  there  started  from  this  now  peaceful 
inclosure  the  guards  for  Lechmere\s  Point, 
Winter  Hill,  and  the  other  posts,  and  here 
the  roughly  equipped  and  poorly  drilled 
provincial  troops  prepared  to  lay  siege  to 
Boston,  held  by  ten  thousand  experienced 
and  well-prepared  soldiers.  At  the  west- 
ern end  stands  the  elm  under  which  Wash- 
ington on  July  3,  1776,  formally  assumed 
his  position  as  generul-iu-cbief  of  the  Con- 
tinental army.  This  venerable  tree  is,  it  is 
thought,  of  an  age  far  greater  than  a hun- 
dred years.  It  is  surrounded  by  a simple 
iron  fence,  and  a plain  granite  slab  tersely 
records  the  fact  that  “ Under  this  t ree  Wash- 
ington first  took  command  of  the  American 
army,  July  3, 1775.”  Just  behind  stands  the 
new  granite  edifice  of  the  Shepard  Congre- 
gatioual  Church,  the  pulpit  in  whose  chap- 
el is  partly  made  of  wood  from  a branch  of 
the  elm  necessarily  removed.  In  the  mid- 
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tile  of  the  cjinmiou . ^ buiub 

iifj^  i«  « co tftly  but  t^cyf  «ig^  montimeuf 
erceUnl  M>  t5om5rteru^rfttc  tfcV  jwfctt- C^ic-  ] 
bridge  uhr*  Jolt  iu  the  r*t*eIUua,  / ^ 

a?  r lie.  ctnriio^u  At^hds  a g&mtirfck  * 
lp<>fb&  lioude*  wests  wh<\re  the  *i^ti  t>C  the  | i 
Roil  Iw«u  ItH*  wfciolr  wm*  the  i 

lioitne*,  t he  #vm  aJifct  **f  Jfew  H 
F/iigb*mt  and  ih£  tyrth'-Jti&vB  pf 
fambu*  Oliver  Wendell  H^Um^,  To  ! 
the  readers  #f  the  doctor’**  hooks  ibfc  itoinu*  j 
and  itd  ftoxrotiftdingr*  are  tfot  ’tipf»r(iHi«r  i 

years  *|WT| jfr  had 

ataon  $ Ifa  propri  et  ora  Or.  Ahj^L  ! /. 

heft  PV>^v  iaiior,  "pf:  IfoBtoiv  Joifurhnti-  Hai*k 
mgd,  farmer;  apd  iif enat hanv,  bia  ;^;;  ^i;l^^|;v.| 
aimvitfirri  Unrmg  t-ha^tterahiF  df 
|t»r  the  Wilding  Wa*  tjeea^ed  by  Ite  Coni-, 
mltdee  of  Safety,  who  ^CabUahed  thenmelvee  , 

J.ri  \t  in  l??f*,  And  termed  plan#  fV>r'Flie  tM)U  -;  ;;-;|: 
iwtftm  .and  managmeufc of tlur ^ p^vuisiial 
fomvH.  Ia  One  e*£  tb.e  ground  Yhtnaa  Bdiie^ 
diet  Arnold  bi*  mnimi^tan  as 

ot»ei ; >»A  her^  probably,  were  the  head- * 

*|rumer*  »>f  OeitimI  Ward.  Waaliiagton  j. 
cixvtfdt  itv  it  for  i&tfWdayfc.  It  id  u«w  owned  1 
by  .tUp  by  W il  Urm»  ;E;v« 

rretL  a ijmV  i<f  folWAr/I.  When  fir.  Untnina 
llvtfiil  initihe  lioim Jw  tiip  hoydfty  #>f 
arckUoctutdf  gWy*  aad  rtJtbenghit  proved  | 3 than,  Wlunjt  to*  Wag'htit.  twenty  yearn  ottf,  he 

a fttf .ywHfc'  <igp  to.  Ik?  somewhat  Oeca eat  u\  <we  of  its  aUic  rooms  nW^ribhlon  in 
recent  re paira  have  pretty  r*>to*ty vfe#t<»r»Ml' B ] pencil  his  pmnu  vu  the.  t-Ureateiifed.  itaftttiie* 
to  5 tii  old  Mrerigtir.  Aftlbiagh  the  etftmeiit  j tb?n  td  tlie  frigate  Conttilatmiybc  u 01(1  Ir<>o- 
author  of  th^  Jufatrat  Vms  always  lived  in  dnkrt*/" 

Boston,  hde  rioyer  h>si  patriot^ m for  his  - Anil  one  who  to.  the  tide  of  nhaimv 

birth- in  .which'  he  soetos  to  cotiKider  VVt»0=^  heurt  to  Ihnt  emevert  imirn*. 

hiuweif  forttuiate  in  iravo  Wn  tent.*  The  VS  bone-  *y*  ^tiii  follower  o tr  m^^couiitrv‘4  iWw 

roon-ianooH  of  bts  hternry  reptttntmn  wrre  rf0m  ymi  ^Uc,on  n Bunina -t*  m<m*> 
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to  cove.p  fhta  pertiou  of  tho  tow?K  Ncarvst 
[ inuv^ifjr  printing  *jat&b'lt*lujiGwt M fire 
Brattle  Hmi»ef  Formerly  owned  by  Tlmmo* 

’ Beuitk>,  h Boston  umrebonf,  wild  fnumied 
tiw  ll.mfite  Street  or  M Ai »i IWnto”  Church 
' m tkafcMtjV  It  was  tb*  bew>H]ii»rtera  pf 
, Vjcitctfti  Mifftifi,  quartermaster  of  the.  colo- 
nial troops,  I n i&tet  times  Margaret  Fuller 
• fiyed  t a ity«nd  in  her  ojdinHSfcic  phihwmjdiy 
“ Recepied  the  kbiVeV^?J'  Judge  Story's  res- 
ilience, in  v/hkh' dwelt,  im>t  his  wm  William, 
the  sculptor-  ati.d'pp^ty  hi  near  by v FartluPT 
down  tht  atreat,<m  the  aootUeni  aide,  is  one 

{ Of  the  most  vouerahle  xiirtniuivusixi  the  eoun- 
iry,  certainly  built  Bering  the  reign  of  Queen 
Amie.  itefojfr  i?$(f  It  was  the  boni»*  of  the 
I BfJhdmr  family  one  of  whom, 

• Liourcaiant-Oo^i’tUir  of  Mit^/tohusei&  Ihty 
from  17&)  to  IMl,  h»4 ' tlmu'XItAVemar- ’Hfcw: 
i Jersey  mi  til  his  deaths  Lit  i3S7.  Its  present 
' owner  retain*,  nt  ihe  ofn iaety^ms;  lib 

j pliy»fenl  vigor  ami  1u>  literary  and. 


ftpumfc  mi  veil  of  hi  ft  titn^  f » Rid  fctrge  aut«I 
cdudec  ttUvury,  Nearly  oppoftic*  this  ancient 
manaiori^  which  stands  \u  generous  grou mis, 
are  the  three  new  buildings  of  the  Episco- 
pal Tiie»ftc»g|eal  Bchool,  eatablished  in  1HCT 
by  BenjaiMiti  T.  Reed,  of  Boatoiu  Xhe  prefr 
if  <ji,  Jbhii^Ciiftiiel,  pejtt -ainriTig  to  the 

*i  .di-a'  ».  'v*. : a . ■ i*  a a » a . ^ e * t . 


was  built  by  Robert  M*  5fcmgm,  of  the  eaipiV 
city,  in  mei^ory  of  several  meioh*>rs  kf  lib 
family,  Uf whom  In>  father  Jeremiah.  »f.  ibe 


uasur  wjumweaiu  u»KUFU,f<>w, 


Rr.d tie  Street,  which  begins  id.  the  l>«i* 
v^rsoty  F^rosa  and  ex  l ends  ifi:  a W tvstef  )y  4Jr 
rent-ion,  is  turn  of  the  tumi  veuerahW  t*f  Amer- 
ica** tiiurtmghihrea.  • wind  hrg  eon  rse  p? 

the  street  was  caused  by  ih»  ueco^aiiy  kvdid- 
iince  on  rlie  part  of  tic  Puritan  road-makers 
of  flic  worst  parts  #>f  tHe  marsh  wliiih  used 


New  llatopskim  hftit  va»  tbe  most  difttin- 
guiathed. -!  - 

1>W  private  Ikwmm  in  the  C m ted  Staten 
*r*  so  well  Jutfwft &*  the  residence  *>f  ffenty 
Wadsworth  Lmigftdlo  w<  m after*  hte  it  been 
described'  hy  uflei;Mo»ute  antiquarian*  and 
enthusiastic  pilgrims.  IV  i*  wot  only  the 
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home  of  our  moat  celebrated  poet,  it  also 
surpasses  in  historic  interest  any  building 
in  New  England,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Fanenil  Hall.  Its  age,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  Cambridge  houses,  is  not  great. 
It  was  built  in  1759  by  Colonel  John  Vassal!, 
a firm  loyalist,  who  fled  to  England  in  1775, 
his  property  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  hav- 
ing been  confiscated.  Its  next  occupant 
was  Colonel  John  Glover,  a bold  little  Mar- 
blehead soldier,  who  quartered  some  of  his 
troops  iu  the  apgelotia  structure.  When 
Washington  rode  into  Cambridge  on  Sun- 
day, June  2,  1775,  lie  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  hav- 
ing had  it  cleaned,  he  established  himself 
therein  during  the  same  month,  Martha 
Washington  arrived  at  the  house  in  Decern- 
l«erf  and  Washington!  remained  in  it  until 
April  of  the  following  year.  The  southeast. 
riK>fu  on  the  first  tloor  Washington  took  for 
his  study,  in  which  the  councils  of  war  were 
all  held  during  the  stay  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  Cambridge.  He  slept  just  over- 
head, always  retiring  at  nine  o’clock.  The 


spacious  room  behind  the  study,  which  Mr. 
Lougfellow  now  uses  for  his  library,  was 
occupied  by  Washington’s  military  family, 
m a rule  a pretty  large  one.  A general’s 
u military  family,”  in  English  parlance,  com- 
prised his  whole  staff.  Washington  was 
not  averse  to  a certain  amount  of  official 
splendor,  and  was  luckily  rich  enough  to 
carry  out  his  whim  in  t he  matter  of  making 
his  assistants  a part  of  his  ordinary  house- 
hold. Trumbull, the  art  ist,  complained  rath- 
er sarcastically  that  he,  for  one,  could  not 
keep  his  head  np  in  the  magnificent  society 
of  the  house.  “I  now  found  myself,”  he 
averred,  u in  the  family  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  surrounded 
at  his  table  by  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army, and  in  constant  intercourse  with  thorn. 
It  was  further  my  duty  to  receive  company 
and  do  the  tumors  of  the  house  to  many  of 
the  first  people  of  the  country.”  But  Wash- 
ington was  thrifty  and  frugal  personally: 
and  his  generous  maintenance  at  his  own 
cost  of  a sort  of  court  was  of  great  service 
to  the  colonial  cause. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

L— THE  EXACT  SCIENCES.—  {Omcludcd.} 
LIGHT,  HEAT,  ETC. 

FfcOM  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of 
Yonng  the  science  of  optics  made  no  ma- 
terial progress.  The  correction  by  Dollond, 
in  1758,  of  one  of  the  few  mistaken  inferen- 
ces of  Newton,  that  the  dispersive  powers  of 
transparent  bodies  are  not  proportional  to 
their  mean  refractive  powers,  however  prac- 
tically important,  was  not  a large  contribu- 
tion to  theory ; and  Bradley's  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light  belongs  rather  to 
dynamics  than  to  optics.  It  is,  in  fact,  some- 
what surprising  that  this  latter  phenome- 
non had  not  been  recognized  in  anticipation 
of  observation  as  a physical  necessity,  since 
the  progressive  motion  of  light  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Roemer  half  a century  be- 
fore. The  first  note  of  returning  activity 
in  the  field  of  optical  investigation  was  giv- 
en by  Dr.  Yonng  in  the  memoirs  which,  in 
1800  and  the  two  or  three  years  following, 
he  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  reviving 
the  hypothesis  of  Huyghens  that  light  is 
propagated  by  undulations  and  not  by  the 
emission  of  material  particles,  and  support- 
ing this  view  by  evidences  and  reasonings 
so  cogent  as  to  advance  it  to  the  dignity  of 
a theory.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  illustra- 
ting the  tenacity  with  which  even  enlight-  , 
ened  minds  cling  to  opiuions  long  received  j 
without  question,  that  these  able  and  unan- 
swerable papers  failed  to  convince,  or  even, 
as  is  remarked  by  Principal  Forbes,  to  se- 
cure a single  adherent  among  the  members 
of  the  learned  body  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed. The  discovery  by  Malus  in  1808 
of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection 
awakened  a new  interest  in  optical  ques- 
tions, and  a large  part  of  the  history  of  this 
science  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  occupied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  consequences  of  this  discov- 
ery by  Fresnel,  Arago,  Brewster,  Seebeck, 
and  others.  Important  contributions  to  the 
mathematical  theory,  left  in  some  respects 
incomplete  by  Fresnel,  were  made  by  Cau- 
chy, Macculagh,  and  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton.  No  part  of  this  belongs  to  Amer- 
ican science. 

Spectrum. — In  1802  Dr.  Wollaston,  of  Lon- 
don, in  observing  through  a prism  the  image 
of  an  elongated  and  very  narrow  aperture, 
perceived  it  to  be  intersected  by  well-defined 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  its  length — 
lines  which  Young  seems  to  have  regarded 
at  first  as  boundaries  between  the  several 


tain  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  have 
the  power  of  producing  not  lines  only,  but 
broad  bands  in  the  spectral  image  of  the 
light  transmitted  through  them.  But  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  in  this  branch 
of  investigation  was  made  by  Fraunhofer 
in  1814,  who,  employing  a telescope  to  aid 
the  observation,  detected  and  was  able  to 
count  nearly  six  hundred  lines  like  those 
seen  by  Wollaston,  fixed  in  position — a num- 
ber which  Brewster  subsequently  increased 
to  two  thousand,  and  which  later  observa- 
tions have  shown  to  be  practically  unlimit- 
ed. The  earliest  investigations  of  this  cu- 
rious, but,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  highly 
important  class  of  phenomena,  undertaken 
I in  the  United  States,  were  made  by  Dr.  John 
William  Draper,  of  New  York,  a man  whose 
name  occupies  a very  conspicuous  place  in 
the  world  as  well  of  letters  as  of  science. 
Dr.  Draper's  labors  in  this  department  were 
spread  over  so  large  a field  that  it  would  he 
quite  impracticable  to  do  them  justice  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  command.  They 
! embraced  at  once  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  thermal  properties  of  light,  and  the  re- 
lations of  this  principle  to  the  organic  world 
and  the  physiology  of  vision.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  method  of  photography  to 
the  study  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  A mem- 
oir published  by  him  in  1843  describes 
many  new  lines  in  the  ultra-red  and  ultra- 
violet. The  great  bands  in  the  nltra-red 
were  first  detected  by  him.  Some  of  these 
were  subsequently  rediscovered  by  the  aid 
of  the  thermo-multiplier.  In  1844  he  pho- 
tographed the  diffraction  spectrum  formed 
by  a Gitter-platte , or  ruled  grating,  and  pub- 
lished a memoir  showing  the  singular  ad- 
vantages which  that  spectrum  possesses 
over  the  prismatic  in  investigations  on  ra- 
diation. Since  the  science  of  spectroscopy 
I (a  science  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid 
j in  Dr.  Draper's  early  researches)  has  attain- 
ed so  high  an  importance  in  connection  with 
I investigations  both  of  celestial  and  terres- 
trial chemistry,  the  spectrum  has  been  pho- 
tographed upon  a much  larger  scale  than 
was  attempted  by  Dr.  Draper. 

The  most  admirable  photograph  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  the  visible  spectrum  is  con- 
cerned, was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rath* 
erfurd,  of  New  York,  in  1866.  It  was  en- 
larged from  an  original  taken  with  prisms 
constructed  of  plate-glass,  hollow,  and  fill- 
ed with  bisulphide  of  carbon — a plan  first 
| adopted  by  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  in  1862. 
To  a very  powerful  train  of  such  prisms, 
! six  in  number,  made  effectively  twelve  by 


elementary  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Dr.  means  of  a repeating  prism,  Mr.  Rutherford 
Brewster  subsequently  observed  that  cer-  j subsequently  applied  a system  of  mechau- 
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ical  or  automatic  adjustment  for  varying 
the  angular  position  without  deranging  the 
regularity  of  the  train,  which  was  the  first 
contrivance  of  the  kind  ever  invented.  Of 
the  map,  eighty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
embracing  more  than  2500  sharply  defined 
lines,  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  celebrated  spectro- 
scopist  of  London,  remarked  recently  in  a 
public  lecture,  it  was  a thing  so  admirable 
that  he  could  not  look  at  it  without  a feel- 
ing of  the  intensest  envy.  Still  more  re- 
cently (1873),  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  son  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Draper,  has  produced  a photograph  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  diffraction  spec- 
trum which  far  exceeds  in  distinctness  any 
thing  previously  attempted  in  this  difficult 
spectral  region.  The  gitter  from  which  it 
was  taken  was  ruled  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  perfect  plates  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  earliest  gitters  were  prepared  by  Fraun- 
hofer, and  were  ruled  through  leaf  metal  or 
thin  coatings  of  grease  on  glass.  He  sub- 
sequently ruled  with  a diamond  point  on 
the  glass  itself;  but  none  of  his  rulings 
were  closer  than  about  8000  lines  to  the 
inch,  and  none  of  over  3500  were  regular 
enough  to  be  serviceable.  For  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  plates  most  in 
use  by  investigators  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Nobert,  of  Barth,  in  Pomeranian 
Prussia,  who  has  carried  his  rulings  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  far  beyond  that  at  which 
spectra  cease  altogether  to  be  produced,  the 
object  being  to  provide  tests  for  the  resolv- 
ing power  of  microscopes.  Admirable  as 
these  productions  certainly  are,  they  are  de- 
ficient in  uniformity,  which  is  the  quality  of 
most  essential  importance  in  the  gratings 
required  for  the  study  of  diffraction  spec- 
tra. Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  finer  gratings  have 
nearly  18,000  lilies  to  the  inch,  and  their 
uniformity,  as  tested  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  definition  of  the  spectral  lines,  is  all 
but  perfect.  The  delicacy  of  this  ruling 
operation  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  machine  which  draws  the  lines 
is  operated  by  hand,  although  not  touched 
but  only  moved  by  a cord  attached,  the  rul- 
ing is  liable  to  be  made  uneven  by  the  ef- 
fect of  expansion  from  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  person.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
driving  the  machine  by  a miniature  tur- 
bine wheel,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Henrv  Draper  accom- 
panying the  photograph  above  mentioned 
was  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  published  in  their  Compte s 
Rendus.  It  has  also  been  printed  in  full  in 
the  principal  journals  devoted  to  physical 
science  in  France,  England,  Italy,  aud  Ger- 
many, and  the  discussion  of  the  photograph 
has  settled  the  wave  lengths  of  all  the  ultra- 
violet jays,  and  has  finally  corrected  the  er- 
rors of  previous  observers. 
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The  first  suggestion  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  spectra  of  incandescent  or  incan- 
descing bodies  and  their  physical  condition 
or  chemical  composition  was  made  by  Dr. 

J.  W.  Draper,  in  an  important  memoir  “ On 
the  Production  of  Light  and  Heat,”  publish- 
ed in  1847.  This,  among  other  things,  point- 
ed out  the  means  of  determining  the  solid 
or  gaseous  condition  of  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  the  nebulae.  In  it  the  author  demon- 
strated experimentally  that  all  solid  sub- 
stances, and  probably  all  liquids,  become  in- 
candescent at  the  same  temperature ; that 
the  temperature  of  red  heat  is  about  977°  F. ; 
that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid 
is  continuous,  containing  neither  bright  nor 
dark  fixed  lines;  that  from  common  tem- 
peratures up  to  977°  F.  the  rays  emitted  by 
a solid  produce  no  effect  on  vision,  but  that 
at  that  temperature  they  impress  the  eye 
with  the  sensation  of  red ; that  the  heat 
of  the  incandescing  body  being  made  con- 
tinuously to  rise,  other  rays  are  added,  in- 
creasing in  refrangibiiity  with  increase  of 
temperature ; and  that  while  the  addition 
of  rays  so  much  the  more  refrangible  as  the 
temperature  is  higher  is  going  on,  there  is 
an  augmentation  of  the  intensity  of  those 
already  existing.  In  the  following  year,  in 
a memoir  on  the  production  of  light  by 
chemical  action,  Dr.  Draper  gave  the  spec- 
trum analysis  of  many  different  flames,  and 
devised  the  arrangements  of  charts  of  their 
fixed  lines  in  the  manner  now  universally 
employed.  The  former  of  these  memoirs 
had  a circulation  in  American  and  foreign 
journals  proportionate  to  its  importance. 

An  analysis  of  it  in  Italian  was  read  in  July, 

1847,  by  Melloni,  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples,  and  this  was  afterward  transla- 
ted into  French  and  English.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  publicity  thus  given  to  these 
discoveries,  the  same  facts  were  thirteen 
years  later  published  by  Professor  Kirch- 
hoff,  under  the  guise  of  mathematical  de- 
ductions, with  so  slight  a reference  to  the 
original  discoverer  that  he  secured  substan- 
tially the  entire  credit  of  them  himself ; and 
in  a historical  sketch  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis subsequently  published,  he  omitted  the 
name  of  Dr.  Draper  altogether.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  historical  sketch 
here  referred  to  was  professedly  prepared 
because  the  writer  had  become  aware  of 
the  existence  “ of  some  publications  on  the 
subject  which  he  had  not  before  known, 
and  had  found  that  other  publications 
which  had  appeared  to  him  to  possess  no 
special  interest”  were  not  similarly  regard- 
ed by  all.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this 
sequel  was  “ to  complete  the  historical  sur- 
vey.” It  is  entirely  occupied,  nevertheless, 
with  an  argument  to  disprove  that  any  ob- 
server had  contributed  any  thing  to  “ the 
solution  of  the  proposed  question  whether 
the  bright  lines  of  a glowing  gas  are  sole- 
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ly  dependent  on  its  chemical  constituents” 
until  1861,  when  it  was  solved  by  Bunsen 
and  himself — excepting  only  Swan,  who  in 
1857  identified  the  sodium  line,  although 
“ he  did  not  answer  the  question  positively, 
or  in  its  most  general  form.”  The  writer 
considers  and  passes  judgment  on  the  claims 
of  Herschel,  Talbot,  W.  A.  Miller,  Wheat- 
stone, Masson,  Angstrom,  Van  der  Willi  gen, 
and  Plucker,  all  of  whom  had  examined  the 
well-known  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
flames  or  of  the  electric  spark,  and  had 
made  suggestions  indicating  that  this  ques- 
tion had  been  present  to  their  minds ; but 
remarkably  omits  from  the  enumeration  the 
name  of  the  only  observer  whose  publica- 
tions were  most  directly  suggestive  of  such 
a course  of  investigation  as  that  which  he 
himself  subsequently  pursued.  In  1858, 
three  years  before  the  announcement  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Bunsen  and  Kirehhoff, 
a memoir  appeared  by  Dr.  Draper  on  the 
nature  of  flame  and  the  condition  of  the 
son’s  surface,  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  numerous  investigations  out  of  which 
has  grown  the  imposing  science  of  celestial 
chemistry. 

The  spectra  of  the  stars  were  earliest 
studied  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  published 
in  1863  a comparative  map  or  diagram  giv- 
ing the  spectra  of  seventeen  different  stars 
compared  with  those  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
star  spectra  were  arranged  by  him  in  three 
classes,  to  some  extent  corresponding  to 
those  since  made  by  Secchi.  In  1861  Pro- 
fessor Kirehhoff  made  pnblie  his  well-known 
map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the 
very  numerous  lines  given  are  determined 
in  place  by  a millimetric  scale.  To  remove 
the  uncertainties  attendant  on  the  use  of 
such  a system,  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Har- 
vard University,  proposed,  and  to  a certain 
extent  constructed,  in  1866,  a normal  map 
of  the  spectrum  founded  on  wave  lengths. 
His  map  embraced  187  lines  lying  between 
0 and  G of  Fraunhofer.  In  1871  a prelim- 
inary map  or  catalogue  of  the  spectral  lines 
of  the  solar  chromosphere  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine , of  London,  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
which  was  afterward  republished  by  Schel- 
len  in  his  large  work  on  the  spectroscope. 
This  embraced  103  lines,  identifying  such  as 
had  been  observed  before,  and  giving  the 
names  of  former  observers.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  this  number  was  increased  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  to  273.  The  most  important 
contribution  to  stellar  spectroscopy  yet 
maue  is  a photograph  of  the  spectrum  of 
Alpha  Lyras  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
with  his  great  speculum  of  twenty-eight 
inches  aperture,  showing  in  the  invisible 
region  four  great  groups  of  lines  never  be- 
fore seen.  This  interesting  result  has  been 
attained  only  after  seventeen  years  of  per- 


severing effort,  and  is  the  fruit  of  probably 
the  most  difficult  and  costly  experiment  in 
celestial  chemistry  ever  made. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  which  the 
study  of  their  spectra  has  led,  is  that  the 
same  elements  are  found  in  them  as  in  the 
earth,  and  only  the  same,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a supposed  element  in  the  sun, 
called  for  the  present,  helium.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
bodies  must  be  materially  different ; and  this 
difference  is  without  doubt  the  occasion  of 
the  varieties  of  their  speotral  aspects,  and 
of  their  very  observable  differences  of  color 
to  the  eye. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  spectrum,  an  important  discovery  was 
made  by  Dr.  Draper  so  recently  as  1872. 
He  has  shown  that  the  observed  decrease 
of  the  intensity  of  heat  from  the  more  to  the 
less  refrangible  region,  is  due  not  to  any  in- 
herent quality  of  the  rays,  but  solely  to  the 
action  of  the  prism  itself,  which  compresses 
the  less  refrangible  region  and  dilates  the 
more  refrangible. 

Photography . — The  sensibility  of  many 
chemical  compounds  to  the  action  of  light 
was  very  early  observed.  Attempts  were 
made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  others 
early  in  this  century  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  producing  copies 
of  prints,  leaves,  etc.,  by  pressing  them  un- 
der glass  against  sheets  of  paper  which  had 
been  impregnated  with  silver  salts,  and  ex- 
posing them  in  the  sunlight.  Imperfect 
copies  were  obtained,  but  they  were  eva- 
nescent, no  successful  process  having  been 
discovered  for  removing  the  unchanged  salt 
from  the  paper.  They  were  counterparts  of 
the  originals,  but  presented,  of  course,  the 
lights  and  shades  reversed.  For  a number 
of  years,  beginning  in  about  1830,  Mr.  Ni- 
cephore  Niepce  and  Mr.  Daguerre  in  France, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  England,  occupied 
themselves  in  persevering  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover some  mode  by  which  the  fleeting  im- 
ages might  be  fixed,  and  to  increase  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  chemically  prepared  surface 
employed  to  receive  the  impression.  These 
efforts  were  at  length  cro  wned  with  success. 
In  1839  Mr.  Daguerre  made  public  the  beauti- 
ful process  which  bears  his  name,  and  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  very  different  one  whicluMr. 
Talbot  had  been  engaged  in  perfecting,  and 
which  he  was  thus  constrained  somewhat 
prematurely  to  disclose.  The  production  of 
these  light-pictures  was  attributed  to  the 
action  of  a class  of  rays  present  in  the  sun- 
light, but  non-luininous,  called,  for  want  of 
a better  name,  the  chemical  rays.  For  this 
term  Dr.  Draper  proposed  to  substitute  the 
name  tithonic,  from  a fancied  analogy  with 
the  fable  of  Tithonns,the  favorite  of  Aurora; 
and  somewhat  later  Sir  John  Herschel  sug- 
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gested  the  term  actinic — a term  which,  in 
spite  of  its  etymological  vagueness,  has  since 
prevailed.  In  regard  to  this  class  of  rays,  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Draper,  protracted  through 
a period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  commencing 
about  1835,  were  more  fertile  of  results  than 
those  of  any  contemporary  investigator. 
Though  embracing  the  class  of  phenomena 
on  which  the  art  of  photography  has  been 
founded,  their  scope  was  in  the  largest  de- 
gree comprehensive.  They  included,  among 
other  things,  experiments  on  the  absorption 
of  the  chemical  rays  by  solid  and  liquid  me- 
dia, the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by 
light,  the  interference  of  chemical  rays,  the 
crystallization  of  substances  in  the  rays  of 
light,  the  supposed  magnetizing  properties 
of  the  solar  rays,  which  he  found  not  to  ex- 
ist, and  the  effects  of  light  upon  vegeta- 
tion. The  memoirs  published  by  him  on 
these  subjects  in  foreign  and  American  jour- 
nals amounted  to  nearly  forty.  Many  of 
these  were  collected  in  1844  in  a large  quar- 
to volume,  entitled,  A Treatise  on  the  Forces 
which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants . Par- 
ticularly noticeable  among  these  are  a mem- 
oir explanatory  of  the  mechanical  cause  of 
the  flow  of  sap  in  plants,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  carbonization  of  water  on  the  leaves 
by  the  light  of  the  sun ; and  another,  dem- 
onstrating that  it  is  the  yellow  ray  which 
produces  the  ^reduction  of  carbonic  acid  in 
plants,  and  not  the  violet,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously supposed.  The  first  photographic 
portraits  of  the  human  countenance  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Draper  soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  Daguerre’s  discovery,  and  at 
a time  when  such  a thing  had  been  pro- 
nounced impracticable  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority as  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  taught 
the  art  to  Professor  Morse,  by  whom  it  was 
long  successfully  practiced,  and  who  pos- 
sessed exclusively  the  secret  until  it  was  at 
length  made  public  by  the  originator  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, This  consisted  essentially  in  quick- 
ening the  sensitiveness  of  the  Daguerrean 
plates  by  brief  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
bromine.  By  this  treatment  they  became 
so  extremely  sensitive  as  to  receive  an  im- 
pression instantaneously  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  apartment 
in  a very  few  seconds.  About  the  same 
time,  and  while  the  method  of  Dr.  Draper 
was*  still  undisclosed,  a similar  result  was 
attained  by  the  writer  of  this  article  by 
the  use  of  chlorine.  Photographs  of  the 
moon  were  taken  by  Dr.  Draper  as  early  as 
1840,  at  a time  when  the  moon’s  rays  were 
supposed  to  possess  no  actinic  power,  and 
when,  in  fact,  bright  objects  strongly  illu- 
minated by  the  intensest  light  of  the  full 
moon  failed,  after  hours  of  exposure,  to  pro- 
duce any  trace  of  an  impression  on  the  plates 
of  Daguerre.  These  photographs  showed 
very  well  the  light  and  shade  characteris- 


tic of  the  different  regions  of  the  satellite, 
though  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  mag- 
nificent photographs  since  taken  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Draper  and  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd. 

The  useful  applications  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  are  very  numerous.  In  por- 
traiture it  has  created  a special  industry, 
large  and  lucrative,  and  of  world-wide  pop- 
ularity. In  mechanical  engineering  and  in 
every  branch  of  constructive  art  it  furnish- 
es the  means  of  obtaining  designs  of  the 
most  complicated  machinery  or  structures 
without  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  drawings. 

It  provides  a perfect  means  of  cultivating 
the  popular  taste  or  of  instructing  the  pop- 
ular intelligence  by  bringing  faithful  rep- 
resentations of  the  choicest  works  of  art,  or 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  Aided  by  the  ingenious  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone,  the  stereoscope,  it 
actually  seems  to  reproduce  before  us  the 
objects  which  it  represents,  with  all  the  as- 
pect of  reality.  In  its  later  degrees  of  per- 
fection it  has  made  it  possible  to  prepare 
plates  from  which  prints  in  ink  can  be  di- 
rectly taken;  and  as  an  aid  to  the  litho- 
graphic art  it  has  substituted  a direct  im- 
pression on  the  stone  for  the  patient  labor 
of  the  engraver  or  the  draughtsman.  In  the 
magnetic  observatories  established  by  the 
British  and  other  European  governments,  it 
traces  the  record  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  elements ; and 
it  has  in  some  instances  been  employed  to 
record  in  like  manner  the  indications  of  the 
barometer  and  the  thermometer.  Its  high- 
est applications  are  undoubtedly  to  astron- 
omy, to  uranographical  measurements  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
to  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  spectra 
as  practiced  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  and  Dr.  H. 

Draper,  to  that  of  the  sun  spots  so  per- 
severingly  pursued  by  De  la  Rue,  Loewy, 
and  Carrington,  and  to  fixing  the  phases 
of  solar  eclipses,  and  of  still  more  rare 
phenomena,  like  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Production  of  Cold . — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  the  principles  of 
physics  to  a practical  purpose  is  to  be 
found  in  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  at 
present  in  use  for  the  artificial  production 
of  cold.  All  of  these  owe  their  efficacy  to 
the  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  in 
the  vaporization  of  highly  volatile  liquids ; 
and  the  discovery  that  this  principle  can  be 
practically  and  economically  utilized  is  due 
to  our  countryman,  Professor  A.  C.  Twining, 
of  New  Haven,  by  whom  the  first  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  on  a working  scale  ever  con- 
structed was  put  into  operation  in  1850,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  a patent  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Professor  Twin- 
ing made  use  of  common  sulphuric  ether  as 
the  liquid  to  be  vaporized.  Subsequently 
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Mr.  Tellier,  an  English  inventor,  substitu- 
ted for  this,  methylic  ether,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  greatly  more  volatile ; 
and  Mr.  Carr6,  of  Paris,  employed  liquefied 
ammoniacal  gas,  which  possesses  the  same 
advantage  in  a still  higher  degree.  An 
important  industry  has  grown  out  of  this 
discovery,  which  is  every  year  enlarging  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations. 

The  Microscope . — The  discovery  made  in 
1829  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister,  of  London,  that  ev- 
ery achromatic  combination  of  lenses  has 
two  aplanatic  foci,  and  that  by  the  combi- 
nation of  two  achromatics  the  spherical 
aberration  of  oblique  pencils  can  be  effect- 
ually suppressed,  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  instrument  from  which  dates 
an  almost  miraculously  rapid  advance  to- 
ward perfection.  Results  toward  which 
Chevallier  and  others  had  been  blindly  feel- 
ing their  way  without  ever  satisfactorily 
reaching  them  were  now  made  dependent 
upon  well-ascertained  principles;  and  the 
question  who  should  produce, the  best  mi- 
croscope became  a question  of  relative  in- 
genuity in  the  application  of  theory  no  less 
than  of  practical,  skill  in  producing  the 
curves  which  theory  dictated.  In  1846  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Spencer,  a young,  self-taught,  and 
previously  nnknown  optician  living  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  submitted 
to  the  microscopists  of  the  country  micro- 
scopic objectives  exhibiting  a sharpness  of 
definition  and  power  of  resolution  which 
excited  the  greatest  surprise,  and  entitled 
them  to  be  esteemed,  for  the  time  at  least, 
as  superior  to  any  other  known  in  the 
world.  The  great  multiplication  of  micro- 
scopic observers  produced  by  the  wonderful 
improvement  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  objectives 
eon§equent  upon  the  multiplication  of  ob- 
servers, soon,  however,  produced  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  rivalry  among  opticians,  and 
foreign  objectives  appeared  which  justly 
challenged  comparison  with  those  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
improvement  the  artisans  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
have  maintained  a pretty  equal  strife.  Mr. 
Spencer  still  sustains  the  high  reputation 
which  he  so  early  established ; and  upon  the 
*ame  plane  with  him  may  be  pieced  Mr.  R. 
B.  Tolies,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  William  Wales, 
of  Fort  Edward,  New  Jersey.  Of  the  natu- 
ralists among  us  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  none 
have  done  more  honor  to  the  science  of 
our  country  than  the  late  Professor  Bailey, 
of  West  Point,  whose  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  diatomacea)  are  distribu- 
ted through  the  journals  aud  Transactions, 
and  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, oue  of  the  highest  living  authorities 
upon  this  order  of  the  alg»,  who  has  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 


awaiting  publication,  a systematic  and  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  the  subject,  found- 
ed on  the  studies  and  observations  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
original  drawings  from  nature. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  ETC. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  science  of  electricity  existed  only 
in  a very  elementary  condition.  Its  phe- 
nomena, so  far  as  they  were  known,  belonged 
to  static  electricity  only,  and  w!ere  referred 
to  the  agency  of  a subtle  fluid  or  fluids  pres- 
ent every  where,  but  becoming  manifest  only 
when  in  a state  of  disturbed  equilibrium. 
The  hypothesis  of  a siugle  electrical  fluid  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Franklin,  and  passes  by 
his  name,  though  Leslie  claims  that  it  had 
been  earlier  suggested  by  Watson,  of  Lon- 
don. The  opposing  hypothesis  of  Dufay 
presumed  the  existence  of  two  fluids  neu- 
tralizing each  other  in  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  bodies  by  their  union,  and  exhibiting 
attractions  and  repulsions  when  separated. 
The  Franklinian  hypothesis  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  it  necessitates  the  supposi- 
tion that  material  bodies  deprived  of  elec- 
tricity are  mutually  repellent.  But  neither 
is  any  longer  entertained.  Franklin  dem- 
onstrated the  identity  of  lightning  with  the 
ordinary  electric  spark  as  early  as  1752.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  first  suspi- 
cion of  this  identity  originated  with  him; 
hut  it  had  already  been  suggested  by  Nollet. 
in  1746,  who  compared  a thunder-cloud  to 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine (it  resembles  more  nearly  one  coating 
of  a Ley  den-jar),  and  had  been  urged  in  a 
plausible  course  of  reasoning  by  Winkler. 
Franklin’s  merit  was  that  he  suggested  the 
means  of  setting  the  question  forever  at 
rest  by  actually  drawing  electricity  out  of 
the  clouds.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  he  was 
not  the  first  to  try  his  own  experiment.  The 
plan  he  had  publicly  proposed  was  to  ereot 
on  some  eminence  a lofty  insulated  iron  rod 
tapering  to  a point ; and  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dali  bard,  who  drew  sparks  from 
such  a rod  erected  near  Paris,  and  even 
charged  from  it  a Leyden -jar,  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  May,  1752.  The  famous  kite  experi- 
ment of  Frauklin  was  performed  more  than 
a month  later,  on  the  15th  of  June ; but  in 
those  days,  in  which  ocean  cables  and  steam- 
ships were  equally  unknown,  he  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  Dalibard’s  previous  suc- 
cess. It  is  upon  this  experiment  that  the 
immense  reputation  of  Franklin  as  a man  of 
science  mainly  rests.  Considering  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  conception  and  the  still  great- 
er simplicity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  it 
was  realized,  we  can  not  at  this  distance  of 
time  hut  be  astonished  at  the  profound  im- 
pression it  produced  upon  the  world.  Such 
was  his  popularity  in  France  that,  when  he 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  colonies  at  the  conrt  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  ! 
sale  of  his  portrait  made  the  fortune  of  the 
engraver ; and  beneath  this  portrait  was  in- 
scribed, by  the  minister  of  a monarch  him- 
self a few  years  later  dethroned  and  exe- 
cuted as  a tyrant,  the  famous  legend, 

“ Eripnit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptramque  tyrannis.” 

Not  long  after  this,  moreover,  the  celebra- 
ted Erasmus  Darwin,  writing  to  compliment 
Franklin  on  having  united  philosophy  to 
modern  science,  directed  his  letter  merely  to 
u Dr.  Franklin,  America ,”  adding  that  he  was 
almost  disposed  to  write  li  Dr.  Franklin,  The 
World,”  there  being  but  one  Franklin,  and 
that  Franklin  being  known  of  all  men.  Aft- 
er making  all  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
Franklin’s  political  position  and  the  sound 
practical  sense  displayed  in  his  writings  on 
subjects  of  popular  interest,  there  remains 
no  doubt  that  his  singular  celebrity  was 
due  mainly,  after  all,  to  the  association  of 
his  name  with  the  lightning.  The  great 
discovery  of  Volta,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  originated  a new  and  prolific  branch 
of  electrical  science,  not  at  first  recognized 
as  such.  In  the  infancy  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  this  discovery  opened,  it  was  a 
first  necessity  of  progress  to  improve  the 
means  by  which  the  electric  current  is  gen- 
erated. For  the  inconvenient  pile  of  the 
discoverer,  trough  batteries  with  immovable 
plates  were  soon  introduced  in  England,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  such  that  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  made  many  of  his  very  numerous  and 
celebrated  electro-chemical  discoveries.  Dr. 
Wollaston  greatly  improved  these  batteries 
by  giving  them  a construction  which  caused 
both  sides  of  the  zincs  to  be  effective,  and 
permitted  the  plates  to  be  removed  from  the 
troughs.  But  all  these  forms  of  apparatus 
were  attended  with  the  serious  disadvantage 
that  their  power  when  in  action  rapidly  de- 
clined, in  consequence  of  the  formation  upon 
the  negatives  of  a coating  of  minute  bub- 
bles of  hydrogen  gas.  This  difficulty  was 
first  effectually  overcome  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in  1820  intro- 
duced the  form  of  voltaic  battery  which, 
from  the  intensity  of  its  effects,  he  called 
the  deflagrator.  The  deflagrator  was  made 
very  compact  by  forming  the  metals  into 
coils,  their  opposed  surfaces  being  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  separated  by  insulating 
wedges ; but  its  important  characteristic 
consisted  of  a mechanism  by  which  the  en- 
tire series  of  elements  could  be  instantane- 
ously immersed  in  the  liquid  or  lifted  out. 
For  experiments  of  brief  duration,  therefore, 
the  battery  was  always  ready  to  act  with  its 
full  power.  A similar  device  occurrod  later 
to  Faraday,  but  though  it  was  original  with 
him,  he  very  honorably  admitted  that  on  ex- 
amination he  found  this  new  battery  to  be 
“ in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  that 
invented  and  described  by  Dr.  Hare.”  Be- 


1 sides  the  deflagrator,  Dr.  Hare  constructed 
another  form  of  voltaic  apparatus,  designed 
with  low  intensity  of  electricity  to  generate 
an  enormous  volume  of  heat.  This,  which  he 
called  the  calorimotor,  was  formed  by  com- 
bining many  very  large  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  into  two  series,  and  immersing  them 
at  once  into  a tank  of  dilute  acid.  By  means 
of  it  large  rods  of  iron  or  platinum  are  ig- 
nited and  fused  in  a few  seconds,  and  its 
magnetic  effects  are  equally  surprising;  yet 
it  is  hardly  capable  of  producing  the  faintest 
spark  between  carbon  electrodes.  Dr.  Hare 
was  an  extremely  voluminous  writer  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  voltaic  electricity  and 
chemistry.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
articles  from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Science  alone.  In  invention  he 
was  wonderfully  fertile,  and  in  the  variety 
of  ingenious  contrivances  devised  and  con- 
structed by  him  in  aid  of  investigation  or 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  he  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  men  like  Hooke,  Wollaston, 
and  Wheatstone. 

The  constant  battery,  the  next  improve- 
ment in  voltaic  electro-motive  apparatus, 
was  produced  by  Daniell  in  1836.  It  is  a 
battery  of  four  elements,  two  metallic  and 
two  liquid,  the  liquids  being  separated  by 
a porous  partition.  In  this  arrangement 
the  nascent  hydrogen  set  free  on  the  zino 
Bide,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  base  of  the  solution  on  the  copper 
side,  no  longer  appears  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  the  obstruction  it  had  occasioned  to 
circulation  is  thus  suppressed.  Daniell, 
nevertheless,  was  not  the  first  to  suggest  a 
battery  of  four  elements.  The  credit  of 
this  suggestion  is  due  to  Dr.  John  W.  Dra- 
per, of  New  York,  who,  as  early  as  1834,  de- 
scribed such  a battery  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Frauklin  Institute. 

The  relation  of  electricity  to  magnetism 
was  a discovery  accidentally  made  by  Oer- 
sted, of  Copenhagen,  in  1819.  He  noticed 
that  if  a wire  conveying  a voltaic  current 
be  brought  near  a suspended  magnetic  nee- 
dle, the  needle  will  be  deflected  from  its 
normal  position.  This  remarkable  discov- 
ery was  followed  by  one  no  less  remark- 
able, made  simultaneously  by  Arago  and 
Davy,  that  the  conducting  wire  itself,  what- 
ever may  be  the  material  it  is  composed  of, 
is  capable,  while  conveying  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, of  attracting  soft  iron.  Ampfere  next 
discovered  that  two  wires  conveying  elec- 
tric currents  attract  each  other  if  the  cur- 
rents are  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel 
if  the  directions  are  opposite.  Upon  this 
he  founded  his  celebrated  theory  which 
made  magnetism  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
manifestation  of  electrical  force.  This  the- 
ory suggested  to  Arago  the  idea  that  a steel 
needle  might  possibly  be  magnetized  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  passing  spirally  round  it.  He  test- 
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od  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  and  his  ex- 
periment was  a success.  A repetition  of 
this  experiment  in  modified  form  by  Stur- 
geon, of  Woolwich,  England,  in  1825,  drew 
after  it  important  consequences.  Bending 
a piece  of  stout  iron  wire  into  the  form  of 
a horseshoe,  and  coating  it  with  varnish  to 
secure  insulation,  he  wound  round  this  a 
copper  wire,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
battery  circuit.  The  iron  wire  thus  treat- 
ed became  temporarily  a feeble  horseshoe 
magnet,  capable  of  sustaining  a weight  of 
two  or  three  pounds.  At  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  the  subject  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Al- 
bany, New  York,  and  the  next  step  in  the 
progress  of  this  history — a very  large  one 
— was  taken  by  him.  Considering  that  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  must  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  closeness  of  the  coil,  and  that 
with  a naked  conductor  the  spirals  could 
not  permissibly  be  brought  into  contact,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  insulate  the  conducting 
wire  itself,  which  he  did  by  winding  it  with 
silk.  This  expedient  enabled  him  not  only 
to  envelop  the  iron  closely  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  also  to  wind  several  successive 
coils  over  each  other.  The  result  was  to 
produce  an  electro-magnet  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word — an  instrument  not  lim- 
ited in  its  use  to  the  purposes  of  lecture- 
room  illustration,  but  capable  of  important 
and  largely  varied  practical  applications. 
Some  of  the  magnets  constructed  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  sustained  weights  of  between 
one  and  two  tons. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations  on  this 
subject,  Professor  Henry  ascertained  a num- 
ber of  important  facts  concerning  the  laws 
of  development  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron. 
Having  surrounded  a given  bar  with  a num- 
ber of  Bhort  helices  abutting  end  to  end,  he 
tried  the  effect  of  first  uniting  the  similar 
ends  of  these  so  as  to  make  one  short  com- 
pound conductor,  and  of  afterward  uniting 
their  dissimilar  ends  so  as  to  make  a single 
continuous  conductor  of  them  all.  With  a 
battery  of  a few  elements,  the  first  ar- 
rangement proved  to  be  most  effective,  but 
with  one  of  many,  the  second  was  superior. 
Hence  the  distinction  introduced  by  him  be- 
tween quantity  and  intensity  magnets. 

The  possible  practical  applications  of 
the  electro-magnet  were  not  overlooked  by 
Professor  Henry,  though  he  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  them  out-  without  pursu- 
ing them.  The  practicability  of  an  electric 
telegraph  was  illustrated  by  him  in  an  ap- 
paratus fitted  up  in  1831  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  by  which  an  electric  current 
transmitted  through  a circuit  of  more  than 
a mile  -was  made  to  ring  a bell.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  first  recording  magnetic  tele- 
graph— that  is,  of  the  instrument  by  which 
signals  are  actually  written  down  by  mag- 
netism, and  not  merely  addressed  to  the 


sense  of  hearing  or  sight — was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New  York.  He  had 
conceived  it  as  early  as  1832.  The  instru- 
ment did  not  take  form  till  some  years  later. 
It  was  impossible  that  either  mode  of  signal- 
ing (the  mode  actually  used  by  Professor 
Henry  in  1831  or  that  conceived  by  Profess- 
or Morse  in  1832)  should  come  into  public 
use  or  be  economically  a possibility  so  long 
as  there  existed  no  form  of  constant  or  sus- 
taining battery,  and  the  batteries  of  Dan- 
iell  and  Grove  were  only  known  in  1836  and 
1837. 

In  the  construction  of  long  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  became  early  necessary  to  devise 
some  practicable  means  of  crossing  the  larger 
streams  or  the  narrower  estuaries  by  means 
of  submerged  conductors.  When  this  had 
been  successfully  accomplished,  the  same 
system  was  naturally  extended  to  the  small- 
er seas  or  arms  of  the  oceau,  such  as  the 
British  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  when,  a little  more  than  tweuty  years 
ago,  it  was  first  proposed  to  lay  an  electric 
cable  from  continent  to  continent  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  itself,  the  audacity  of  the  proj- 
ect was  suoh  that,  at  its  first  announce- 
ment, it  struck  the  world  as  too  visionary 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Even  to  con- 
trive a form  of  conductor  which  should  com- 
bine the  strength  and  completeness  of  insu- 
lation indispensable  to  such  a purpose,  was 
a problem  in  applied  science  of  no  slight  dif- 
ficulty, and  to  lay  it  in  its  place  demand- 
ed the  exercise  of  mechanical  skill  of  the 
highest  order.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
laid,  science,  again,  had  not  yet  devised  the 
means  of  making  it  available.  The  exhaust- 
less energy  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  nevertheless  triumph- 
ed at  last  over  all  the  practical  difficulties ; 
and  the  patient  study  of  the  scientific  side 
of  the  question  by  the  electricians,  especially 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  with  his  marvel- 
ous fertility  of  invention,  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  the  rest.  The  elec- 
trical telegraph,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  gifts  of  science  to  the  world, 
may  be  justly  claimed  as  especially  a gift 
of  American  science,  and  the  energy  which 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  it  its 
latest  and  largest  availability  was  no  less 
American. 

Professor  Henry  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  practicability  of  applying  electro-mag- 
netism as  a motive  power,  and  in  illustration 
of  this  he  constructed  an  oscillating  appa- 
ratus, described  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  in  1829.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  turn  this  power  practically 
to  account  have  been  very  numerous.  Al- 
most or  quite  the  earliest  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Davenport  and  Cook,  of*V ermont,  in 
1836.  A machine  in  model  exhibited  by 
them  in  New  York  attracted  much  atten- 
tion ; but  a working  engine  which  they  sub- 
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sequently  attempted  did  not  meet  their  ex- 
pectations. In  all  these  forms  of  mechan- 
ism there  is  one  unavoidable  disadvantage, 
which  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  was 
not  known,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the 
moving  magnets  generate  in  each  other  cur- 
rents directly  opposed  to  those  from  which 
their  own  magnetic  energy  is  derived ; and 
hence  the  dynamic  power  of  the  engine  is 
not  proportional  to  the  static  energy  of 
its  component  magnets.  Electro-magnetic 
engines  of  some  power  have  in  a few  in- 
stances been  tried,  and  subsequently  aban- 
doned, not  on  account  of  any  mechanical 
failure,  but  for  reasons  of  economy.  One 
of  this  description,  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  De  Jacobi  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  was  employed  to  propel 
a boat  on  the  Neva.  Another  was  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic locomotive  of  our  countryman 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Page.  This  was  remarkable 
for  its  original  and  ingenious  method  of 
applying  the  power,  which  was  by  means 
of  solid  cylindrical  steel  magnets  rising 
and  descending  in  the  interior  of  a pile  of 
short  helices,  the  helices  being  successively 
thrown  into  and  out  of  the  circuit.  With 
two  such  engines,  Dr.  Page  drove  a car 
weighing  eleven  tons  and  carrying  four- 
teen passengers  on  a level  track  at  the  rate 
of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  Electro-mag- 
netic engines  can  never  compete  with  steam- 
engines  in  point  of  economy  until  it  shall 
be  possible  to  construct  batteries  in  which 
the  materials  consumed  shall  be,  weight  for 
weight,  a great  deal  cheaper  than  coal. 
Experimentally  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
grain  of  coal  consumed  under  the  boiler  of 
a Cornish  engine  lifts  143  pounds  one  foot 
high,  while  a grain  of  zinc  consumed  in  a 
battery  to  move  an  electro-magnetic  engine 
lifts  only  eighty  pounds  to  the  same  height. 
But  it  requires  the  consumption  of  a num- 
ber of  grains  of  coal  to  produce  one  grain 
of  zinc. 

The  applications  of  the  electro-magnet  to 
purposes  of  use  are  too  various  to  permit 
here  an  enumeration  in  detail.  The  astro- 
nomical electro-magnetic  chronograph  has 
been  already  mentioned.  The  instruments 
for  measuring  still  more  minute  intervals  of 
time,  called  chronoscopes,  are  dependent,  in 
several  of  their  large  variety  of  forms,  on 
similar  means  of  operation.  This  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  numerous  very  in- 
genious and  very  valuable  contrivances  in- 
troduced in  recent  years  for  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  for  registering 
vibrations  in  acoustics,  for  recording  the  in- 
dications of  meteorological  instruments,  and 
for  many  other  purposes  auxiliary  to  scien- 
tific investigation. 

As  more  practical  applications,  there  may 
be  mentioned  fire-alarms,  by  means  of  which 
information  of  the  exact  locality  of  a fire  in 
any  large  city  may  be  instantaneously  com- 


municated to  the  central  office,  and  definite 
orders  issued  at  once  to  fire-companies  how 
to  proceed ; burglar-alarms,  which  instantly* 
indicate  the  door  or  window  in  a dwelling 
at  which  entrance  has  been  attempted,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  on  a light  and  arouse 
the  sleepers  by  ringing  bells  or  sounding 
rattles ; time-balls  dropped*  in  centres  of 
business  or  in  sea-ports  by  electrical  com- 
munication from  distant  astronomical  ob- 
servatories ; and  clocks  operated  by  electro- 
magnetism as  a motive  power,  or  systems 
of  dials  by  which  a single  clock  may  show 
simultaneously  the  same  time  in  every  part 
of  a large  business  establishment.  In  the 
year  1859  a clock  of  peculiar  and  original 
design,  operated  by  electro-magnetism,  was 
constructed,  under  the  direction  of  the  writ- 
er of  this  article,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  observatory  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  The  pendulum  was  entirely 
free,  the  force  required  to  maintain  its  mo- 
tion being  applied  by  depositing  a very  light 
weight  (of  one  or  two  grains)  upon  an  arm 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
swing,  and  removing  it  in  the  middle,  by  an 
arrangement  of  electro-magnets.  The  small 
weight  served  itself  to  make  and  break  the 
battery  connections  necessary  to  actuate  the 
auxiliary  mechanism.  The  intention  was, 
by  relieving  the  pendulum  from  the  work 
of  operating  the  escapement,  and  by  redu- 
cing its  swing  as  low  as  possible  (to  a frac- 
tion of  a degree),  to  remove  every  external 
cause  which  might  interfere  with  the  per- 
fect uniformity  of  its  beat.  But  a very  low 
power  was  required  to  run  it.  A single  cell 
of  Farmer’s  so-called  water  battery  (pure 
water  next  the  zinc,  and  copper  sulphate 
next  the  copper)  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  action,  but  two  were  commonly  used. 
Mechanically  it  was  a perfect  success,  but 
after  some  months  of  action  it  was  found 
that  the  electric  contacts  became  vitiated 
by  the  spark  produced,  even  with  that  low 
power,  at  every  rupture  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  current  ceased  to  flow.  Though  the 
most  refractory  metals  were  employed,  they 
were  still  vaporized  and  oxidized.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  at  length  overcome  by  introdu- 
cing Fizeau’s  condenser  into  the  circuit,  by 
which  the  spark  was  effectually  suppress- 
ed ; but  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  the  ob- 
servatory, it  was  never  brought  into  use. 

Within  recent  years  some  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  electro-magnet- 
ic science  have  been  made  in  this  country 
by  Professor  A.  F.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  others.  Professor  May- 
er’s experiments  have  led  to  some  very  im- 
portant deductions  as  to  the  most  effective 
forms  of  soft  iron  core  to  be  given  to  electro- 
magnets, and  have  shown  that  in  general, 
when  such  cores  are  solid  cylinders,  the  cen- 
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Ural  portion  is  practically  ineffective,  and 
may  be  removed  without  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  magnet.  They  have  shown 
also  that  the  inducing  action  of  the  envelop- 
ing wire  on  itself,  or  that  of  the  adjoining 
spirals  on  each  other,  has  no  effect  on  their 
power  to  magnetize  the  core,  or  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  passing  through  them. 
We  owe  also  to  Professor  Mayer  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
modes  yet  devised  of  investigating  the  re- 
sistance of  conductors  to  electric  currents 
passing  through  them. 

That  the  molecular  changes  produced  in  a 
bar  of  iron  by  magnetization  are  attended 
with  simultaneous  changes  of  dimensions, 
was  rendered  probable  by  the  observation 
(made  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Page)  that 
they  are  attended  by  audible  sounds,  and 
was  experimentally  proved  by  Joule  and 
Wertheiiu.  By  a very  elaborate  and  care- 
fully conducted  investigation,  aided  by  the 
exceedingly  delicate  micrometric  comparator 
constructed  for  the  Coast  Survey  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Saxton,  Professor  Mayer  has  deter- 
mined quantitatively  the  precise  character 
and  magnitude  of  these  changes.  Professor 
Trowbridge  has  also  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  relating  to  this  subject,  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  if  the  core  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet be  made  a part  of  a voltaic  cir- 
cuit, and  the  magnetizing  current  be  then 
sent  through  the  enveloping  helix  by  an- 
other battery,  a magnetic  power  may  be  ob- 
tained materially  greater  than  that  which 
the  latter  current  is  capable  of  producing 
alone,  but  that  this  effect  will  not  be  re- 
peated if  the  magnetizing  circuit  be  broken 
and  again  renewed. 

Voltaic  Induction . — The  power  of  a voltaic 
current  to  induce  currents  in  neighboring 
conductors  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1831.  If  both  conductors  are  motionless, 
the  induced  current  is  but  momentary,  oc- 
curring only  when  the  primary  current  be- 
gins or  ceases  to  flow.  If  they  approach  to- 
ward or  recede  from  each  other,  the  induced 
current  is  continuous  so  long  as  this  move- 
ment continues,  being  opposite  in  direction 
to  the  primary  while  approaching,  and  simi- 
lar in  direction  while  receding.  By  using 
helices  instead  of  single  conductors,  Mr. 
Faraday  succeeded  in  producing  induced 
currents  of  great  energy.  In  the  same  year 
Professor  Henry  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  a voltaic  current  induces  an  ex- 
tra current  in  the  conductor  in  which  it  is 
itself  conve3*ed,  which,  however,  manifests 
itself  only  on  making  or  breaking  connec- 
tion with  the  battery,  the  intensity  being 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor, 
and  being  greatly  increased  by  giving  the 
conductor  the  form  of  a close  spiral.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  demonstrated  later  that,  if  a 
series  of  closed  circuits  be  placed  side  by 
side,  the  first  receiving  a primary  current 


from  the  battery,  then  on  making  or  break- 
ing battery  connection  a series  of  induced 
currents  will  be  generated  in  these  several 
circuits,  which  will  be  alternately’  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  system  of  conductors 
best  adapted  to  this  demonstration  is  a se- 
ries of  flat  spirals  known  as  Henry’s  coils, 
formed  of  wire,  or  better  of  copper  ribbon, 
insulated.  Induced  currents  of  the  ninth 
order  have  thus  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
possible  number  is  theoretically  unlimited. 

Magneto- Electricity. — The  year  1831  was 
very  fruitful  of  electrical  discovery.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Faraday  detected  the  pow- 
er of  a permanent  steel  magnet  to  induce 
electric  currents  in  neighboring  conductors, 
and  in  this  year  also  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing from  the  induction  of  such  a magnet 
a visible  electric  spark.  From  this  mem- 
orable discovery  the  science  of  magneto- 
electricity  takes  its  date.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  it  a powerful  magneto-electric 
machine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Saxton,  of  Philadelphia,  w’hich  was  almost 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Another,  still  more 
powerful,  was  subsequently  invented  by  Dr. 
Page,  who  added  the  simple  but  ingenious 
contrivance  called  the  pole  - changer,  by 
which  the  currents,  incessantly  reversed  in 
the  helices  of  the  machine,  are  transmitted 
through  the  circuit  in  one  constant  direc- 
tion. With  this  improvement  the  machine 
may  be  made  a substitute  for  a galvanic 
battery  in  the  operations  of  electrolysis. 
Magneto-electric  machines  have  consequent- 
ly in  recent  years  to  a large  extent  super- 
seded batteries  for  many  important  practi- 
cal purposes.  The  galvano-plastic  art,  so 
largely  employed  in  copying  in  fac-simile 
objects  of  ornament  and  use,  in  plating  and 
gilding,  in  duplicating  the  plates  of  the  en- 
graver, in  stereotyping  pages  for  the  letter- 
press,  and  in  a variety  of  other  w ays,  is  now 
conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of 
these  machines.  Constructed  on  a large 
scale,  they  have  been  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England  to  furnish 
electric  lights  for  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant light-houses. 

Induction  Coils . — After  the  power  of  a per- 
manent magnet  to  induce  electric  currents 
had  been  demonstrated,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  electro-magnets  would  do  the 
same.  This  was  Faraday’s  inference,  and 
experiment  confirmed  the  anticipation.  A 
secondary  coil,  surrounding  but  independ- 
ent of  the  coil  of  an  electro-magnet,  gave 
currents  whenever  the  battery  connection 
of  the  magnet  wTas  made  or  broken.  In  this 
discovery  is  found  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
form  of  electrical  apparatus  which  has  in 
recent  years  become  a powerful  instrument 
of  physical  investigation,  the  induction  coil. 
In  its  earliest  form  this  apparatus  was  the 
invention  of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Page,  and 
was  called  by  him  the  “ separable  helix.’’ 
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There  was  an  inner  helix,  fixed  upright 
upon  a support,  into  the  hollow  interior  of 
which  might  he  introduced  bars  or  wires 
of  soft  iron.  An  outer  helix,  which  was 
removable,  was  designed  to  convey  the  in- 
duced current.  Dr.  Page,  in  the  study  of 
this  instrument,  made  several  important 
discoveries.  These  were,  first,  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  induced  current  may  be  great- 
ly increased  by  making  the  wire  of  the  sec- 
ondary coil  many  times  longer,  and  also 
very  much  smaller,  than  the  primary ; sec- 
ondly, that  the  effect  of  a number  of  soft 
iron  wires  introduced  into  the  inner  coil 
is  vastly  greater  than  that  obtainable  from 
the  same  weight  of  iron  in  a single  bar; 
and  thirdly,  that  unless  the  primary  cur- 
rent is  broken  very  abruptly,  the  induced 
current  of  that  circuit  will  leap  over  the 
break,  neutralizing  to  some  extent,  by  sec- 
ondary induction,  the  induced  current  in 
the  outer  coil.  To  counteract  this  he  in- 
vented an  ingenious  and  successful  contriv- 
ance called  the  spark  - arresting  circuit- 
breaker.  These  discoveries  date  back  to 
1838  and  earlier.  In  1853  Mr.  Fizeau,  of 
Paris,  suggested  the  use  of  a condenser  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  Ley  den-jar, 
as  a means  of  absorbing  the  extra  current 
in  the  primary;  and  this  has  since  super- 
seded Page's  circuit  - breaker.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Ruhmkorff,  of  Paris,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  induction 
coils  known  by  his  name,  which  were  in  no 
respect  different,  except  in  magnitude,  from 
the  separable  helices  of  Page  above  de- 
scribed, but  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  length  of  spark 
they  produced.  This,  in  Page's  instrument, 
had  hardly  exceeded  one-eighth  of  an  inch; 
but  in  Ruhmkorff 's  it  was  increased  to  near- 
ly an  entire  inch,  and  in  his  later  instru- 
ments to  two  or  three  inches.  A practical 
limit  to  increase  of  power  in  this  direction 
was,  however,  found  in  the  liability  of  cur- 
rents of  high  intensity  to  strike  through  the 
insulation  from  layer  to  layer  of  the  sec- 
ondary coil.  This  liability  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  points  of  the  wrire  of 
the  helix  which  are  brought  near  each  oth- 
er in  winding,  are  more  distant  as  measured 
upon  the  length  of  the  wire  itself.  As  a 
means  of  preventing  it,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Ritchie  to  wind  the  wire  in  many  flat  spi- 
rals, placing  these  side  by  side  and  connect- 
ing them  at  their  inner  and  outer  extremi- 
ties, so  as  to  form  a continuous  helical  con- 
ductor of  which  no  two  points  should  be 
more  distant  from  each  other,  measured 
along  the  wire,  than  the  length  of  two  such 
contiguous  spirals,  developed.  The  result 
was  a surprising  increase  in  the  length  of 
spark,  which  has  been  carried  up  by  him  to 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  inches. 
One  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  coils  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1860,  by  Professor  McCulloh,  of  Co- 


lumbia College,  New  York.  By  an  exami- 
nation of  this,  Mr.  Ruhmkorff  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  its  construction, 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  had  not  jireviously  dis- 
closed, and  adopting  it,  produced  others  of 
enormous  power — one  of  which  projected 
sparks  two  feet  in  length.  For  this  great 
success,  mainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Ruhmkorff  received  in 
1864  the  prize  of  50,000  francs  offered  in 
1852  by  Napoleon  IH.  for  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  connected  with  the  progress 
of  electricity. 

Static  Electricity . — Some  very  interesting 
discoveries  in  static  electricity  were  made 
by  Professor  Henry  as  early  as  1830.  He 
demonstrated  that  the  discharge  of  a Ley- 
den-jar  consists  of  a series  of  oscillations 
backward  and  forward,  something  like  the 
vibration  of  a spring.  The  mode  of  proof 
employed  in  this  demonstration  is  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious.  It  rests  on  the  two 
experimentally  ascertained  facts — first,  that 
a steel  needle  may  be  magnetized  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a spiral  conductor,  and 
sending  through  the  conductor  the  discharge 
of  a Leyden-jar ; and  secondly,  that  there  is 
a point  of  saturation  beyond  which  the  nee- 
dle will  not  receive  magnetism.  By  passing 
successive  discharges  of  gradually  increas- 
ing intensity  through  the  coil,  the  needle 
will  undergo  changes  of  polarity,  showing 
that  it  derives  its  magnetism  alternately 
from  the  direct  and  the  reversed  movement 
of  the  electric  force.  It  follows  that  the 
electric  spark,  though  to  the  eye  apparently 
single,  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  many  sparks. 
This  multiplicity  has  recently  been  optical- 
ly demonstrated  by  Professor  Rood,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  who,  by  meanB  of  a rapidly 
rotating  mirror,  has  made  the  successive 
component  sparks  visible.  A very  striking 
palpable  demonstration  of  the  same  fact 
was  also  exhibited  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  November,  1874,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
Professor  Mayer  caused  disks  of  blackened 
tissue-paper  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity 
between  the  points  through  which  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Leyden-jar  is  made.  Subse- 
quent examination  of  the  disk  shows  it  to 
be  perforated  with  a very  great  number  of 
minute  holes  along  the  circular  arc  which 
was  passing  between  the  points  during  the 
brief  continuance  of  the  discharge. 

The  fact  which  he  had  demonstrated  of 
the  jar,  Professor  Henry  afterward  proved 
to  be  true  of  thunder-clouds.  These  stand 
to  the  earth  beneath  them  in  the  relation 
of  the  coatings  of  the  jar,  the  stratum  of 
air  between  being  the  insulating  medium. 
When  the  insulation  is  broken  through,  the 
lightning  flash  which  follows  is  multiple 
and  oscillating,  presenting  on  a grand  scale 
an  analogy  to  the  discharge  of  the  jar. 

The  duration  of  flashes  of  lightning,  as 
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well  as  of  the  spark  from  the  jar,  has  been 
the  subject  of  interesting  investigations  by 
Professor  Rood,  in  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  measuring  more  minute  intervals  of  time 
than  have  ever  before  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  exact  determination.  By  his  meth- 
ods, which  appear  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able, it  is  proved  that  a jar  of  small  surface 
discharges  itself  in  a space  of  time  not  great- 
er than  forty  one-billionths  of  a second; 
and  that  its  light,  though  of  inconceivably 
brief  duration,  makes  surrounding  objects 
perfectly  visible.  As  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  time  is  at  least  tenfold  great- 
er than  is  necessary  to  impress  the  retina,  it 
follows  that  the  perfect  sensation  of  vision 
may  be  excited  in  an  interval  as  brief  as 
four  one-billionths  of  a second.  The  dura- 
tion of  lightning  flashes  is  much  greater. 
Besides  investigating  the  form  and  nature 
of  the  spark  by  optical  methods,  as  already 
mentioned,  Professor  Rood  has  employed 
photography  in  the  same  research,  and  has 
demonstrated  marked  differences  between 
the  positive  and  negative  sparks,  as  well  as 
between  the  sparks  obtained  through  the 
jar  from  the  induction  coil  and  from  the 
common  frictional  machine. 

In  thermo-electricity  not  much  has  been 
done  by  American  investigators.  In  1840 
Dr.  J.W.  Draper  published  a memoir  on  the 
electro-motive  power  of  heat,  with  descrip- 
tions of  improved  thermo-electrical  couples. 
A pretty  effective  thermo-electric  battery 
iias  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Bos- 
ton, thirty-six  elements  of  which  are  about 
equivalent  to  one  of  Grovel  nitric  acid  ele- 
ments. Professor  Rood  has  made  an  inter- 
esting application  of  a thermo -electrical 
couple  to  the  determination  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  percussion  when  the  mechanical 
force  exerted  is  very  small.  He  has  been 
able  thns  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  fall  of 
a weight  of  a single  pound  through  trivial 
heights,  varying  from  one  to  five  inches, 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  measura- 
ble, and  is  directly  as  the  amount  of  living 
force  acquired  by  the  body  in  falling. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  as  a science  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  creation  of  the  century  we  are 
reviewing.  Many  important  facts  which 
have  now  a recognized  place  in  this  science 
had,  it  is  true,  been  previously  gathered ; 
but  they  were  either  facts  of  accidental  dis- 
covery, or  they  had  been  discovered  in  the 
course  of  investigations  guided  by  no  intel- 
ligent theory.  The  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
introduced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Stahl,  though  now  usually  spoken  of  as 
a reproach  to  the  science  of  that  age,  was 
anally  a step  of  progress,  for  it  was  part  of 
a system  which  proposed  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
perimental research  the  elementary  compo- 
sition of  natural  bodies.  But  it  is  also  true 


that  the  overthrow  of  that  doctrine  by  La- 
voisier, near  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
forms  the  epoch  from  which  modern  chem- 
istry in  a proper  sense  takes  its  rise.  The 
contemporaries  of  this  great  philosopher, 
Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley  in  England, 
Scheele  in  Sweden,  and  Wenzel  in  Saxony, 
contributed  largely  by  their  discoveries,  and 
by  their  researches  on  heat  and  on  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity,  to  build  up  the  uew 
science  on  a rational  basis.  The  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions,  which  had  been  al- 
ready substantially  established  by  the  la- 
bors of  Higgins,  Proust,  and  Richter,  was 
formally  announced  by  Dalton  in  his  atomic 
theory,  taught  as  early  as  1804  and  publish- 
ed in  1808.  The  question  whether  there 
does  not  exist,  also,  a law  of  definite  propor- 
tion between  the  combining  or  equivalent 
weights  of  the  different  bodies  called  ele- 
mentary, was  naturally  suggested  as  a con- 
sequence of  this  discovery.  When  the  num- 
bers are  compared  with  the  assumption  of 
any  particular  equivalent  weight  as  unity, 
while  the  results  are  in  many  cases  integral, 
there  remain  always  some  which  continue 
to  be  fractional.  A comparatively  recent 
and  laborious  investigation  of  this  subject, 
however,  by  Dumas,  has  led  to  the  result 
that  when  a unit  is  adopted  which  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  equivalent  weight  of 
hydrogen,  all  the  numbers  are  integral.  It 
is,  therefore,  a view  not  without  plausibility, 
entertained  by  some  chemists  at  present, 
that  all  the  bodies  commonly  called  element- 
ary may  be  compounds ; and  even  that,  on 
a complete  decomposition  of  them  all,  there 
might  remain  bnt  a single  elementary  sub- 
stance. The  power  of  heat,  when  sufficient- 
ly exalted  in  temperature,  to  break  up  all 
known  chemical  compounds,  has  been  fully 
established  of  late  years  by  Henri  St.  Clair 
Deville ; and  spectroscopic  observation  has 
shown  that  many  substances  exist  as  vapors 
in  the  sun  and  the  stars  which  no  degree 
of  heat  which  we  can  artificially  produce 
upon  the  earth  is  competent  to  vaporize. 
It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that,  if  there  is  such  a primitive  elementary 
matter  as  is  above  supposed,  it  may  be  set 
free  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  self-luminous 
celestial  bodies.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that,  in  the  spectroscopic  examination 
of  the  envelopes  of  the  sun,  there  are  detect- 
ed lines  which  belong  to  no  element  known 
upon  our  planet,  and  which  seem  also  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  a substance  lighter 
than  hydrogen. 

Organic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of 
animal  and  vegetable  compounds,  became 
early  a distinct  department  of  the  science. 
The  study  of  organized  bodies  led  to  the 
discovery  of  series,  in  which  a number  of 
bodies  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
number  of  times  a simpler  definite  combi- 
nation is  repeated  in  their  formula.  This 
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discovery  was  first  distinctly  announced  by 
Dr.  James  Shiel,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In 
this  same  study  also  was  found  the  con- 
ception of  types,  in  which  one  element  may 
be  replaced  by  another — a conception  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  sci- 
ence of  the  present  day.  This  conception, 
originated  by  Dumas,  and  followed  up  and 
developed  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  ^as 
first  reduced  to  its  most  simple  and  satis- 
factory form  of  expression  by  Professor  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  now  of  Boston,  who  so  early 
as  1848  demonstrated  that  all  the  various 
saline  forms  are  reducible  to  two,  the  types 
of  which  are  seen  in  water,  and  in  hydro- 
gen with  the  equivalent  doubled.  In  a se- 
ries of  papers  published  subsequently  at 
intervals,  Professor  Hunt  further  applied 
these  views  and  extended  them  to  embrace 
the  multiple  or  condensed  types  afterward 
adopted  by  Williamson  and  Gerhardt,  to 
whom  the  entire  credit  of  these  important 
generalizations  has  been  often  ascribed  in 
foreign  publications. 

So  wide  is  the  field  covered  by  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  science  during  the  last  half 
century,  that  any  attempt  in  the  brief  space 
at  our  disposal  to  do  justice  to  the  numer- 
ous laborers  to  whose  activity  this  great 
progress  is  due,  would  be  vain.  In  this  de- 
partment of  science  our  country  has  pro- 
duced a larger  number  of  active  investi- 
gators than  in  any  other,  and  of  these  also 
a larger  proportion  have  become  honorably 
eminent.  We  must  content  ourselves  in 
this  place  with  mentioning  a few  only  of 
the  names  which  have  become  worthily 
identified  with  the  history  of  American 
chemistry.  Among  the  early  teachers  of 
this  science  in  our  country  who,  without 
engaging  largely  in  original  research,  did 
good  service  in  their  enlightened  defense 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school  of  La- 
voisier, may  be  fitly  mentioned  Dr.  John 
Maclean,  of  Princeton  College  (elected 
1795),  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1769),  Dr.  James  Wood- 
house,  of  the  same  institution  (1795),  and 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitehill,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  (1792).  Both  Dr.  Wood- 
house  and  Dr.  Mitehill  published  somewhat 
largely  upon  chemical  topics.  Dr.  Mitehill 
was  a man  of  exceptionally  varied  attain- 
ments, but  his  favorite  studies  were  in  nat- 
ural history,  especially  in  zoology,  in  which 
he  was  long  regarded  as  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  United  States. 

In  1801  there  was  read  before  the  Chem- 
ical Society  of  Philadelphia  a memoir  “ On 
the  Supply  and  Application  of  the  Blow- 
pipe,” by  a young  man  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  destined  subsequently  to  attain  a high 
celebrity — Robert  Hare.  In  this  was  de- 
scribed the  apparatus  long  known  as  “ Hare's 
compound  blow-pipe,”  and  more  recently 


as  the  oxyhydrogen  blow -pipe,  the  most 
powerful  means  yet  known  for  generating 
artificial  heat.  The  apparatus  referred  to 
was  not  so  much  an  invention,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  as  a logical  deduc- 
tion from  a consideration  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  effect 
from  a given  amount  of  heat  generated. 
Lavoisier  and  others  had  obtained  remark- 
able effects  by  directing  a stream  of  oxygen 
upon  ignited  carbon.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, though  the  body  to  be  operated  on 
was  raised  to  a very  high  temperature  on 
the  side  which  rested  on  the  carbon  sup- 
port, this  teinpc ’•ature  did  not  reach  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  fusion  or  volatiliza- 
tion attempted  was  only  partially  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Hare  reflected  that  this  diffi- 
culty might  be  got  over  if  some  means  could 
be  discovered  of  “ clothing  the  upper  sur- 
face with  some  burning  matter  the  heat  of 
which  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  incan- 
descent carbon.”  It  soon  occurred  to  him 
that  a flame  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  ought, 

“ according  to  the  theory  of  the  French 
chemists”  (for  this  was  in  advance  of  any 
demonstration),  to  be  attended  with  a high- 
er heat  than  even  that  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  carbon.  But  it  was  known 
that  a mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
proper  proportion  to  produce  a complete 
combustion  is  dangerously  explosive,  and 
in  order  to  attain  the  end  in  view  some 
means  of  creating  the  flame  had  to  be  de- 
vised which  should  be  free  from  this  dan- 
ger. The  expedient  actually  adopted — that 
of  storing  the  gases  in  separate  vessels  and 
bringing  them  together  by  tubes  which 
meet  at  the  point  of  ignition — seems  sim- 
ple enough  now;  but  that  it  was  not  so 
obvious  as  it  seems  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that,  some  fifteen  years  later,  Dr.  E. 

D.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  introduced  and  employed 
an  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  in  which  the 
gases  were  mingled  in  explosive  proportions 
in  the  same  vessel.  If  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1816, 
knew  nothing  of  what  Hare  had  done  in 
1802,  and  had  described  in  the  same  year  in 
Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  construc- 
tion he  gave  his  apparatus  proves  that  the 
artifice"  by  which  the  original  inventor  pro- 
vided against  the  possibility  of  explosion 
was  one  which  would  not  readily  occur  to 
any  but  an  ingenious  mind.  If  he  did  pos- 
sess a previous  knowledge  of  the  invention 
of  Hare,  his  silence  in  his  own  paper  in  re- 
gard to  it  admits  of  no  honorable  explana- 
tion. The  blow-pipe  was  but  one  of  Dr. 

Hare's  very  numerous  contributions  to  the 
instrumental  means  of  chemical  investiga- 
tion, but  we  have  room  for  the  mention  of 
no  other. 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  elder. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College 
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(elected  1802),  continued  for  a long  series 
of  years  to  occupy  a very  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  American  science. 
Though  he  published  a large  number  of 
papers  on  chemical  topics,  as  well  as  a vo- 
luminous systematic  treatise  on  the  general 
subject,  his  early  acquired  reputation  rest- 
ed in  great  measure  on  his  eloquent  and 
forceful  presentation  of  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence to  his  numerous  classes  and  to  popu- 
lar audiences.  The  monument  which  will 
speak  most  enduringly  of  his  labors,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  the  Journal  of  Science , 
one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
scientific  spirit  which  has  existed  among 
us,  established  by  him  when  this  spirit  was 
at  a low  ebb,  and  maintained  by  him  al- 
most single-handed  for  years  under  discour- 
agements against  which  few  would  have 
had  the  energy  to  persevere. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  of  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
New  York,  deserves  mention  here  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  very  remarkable  anaesthet- 
ic compound  known  as  chloroform.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  the  same  discovery  was 
made  about  the  same  time  by  Soubeiran,  a 
French  chemist,  and  that  both  discoverers 
were  similarly  mistaken  as  to  its  nature, 
and  both  called  it  chloric  ether.  Soubeiran 
published  his  discovery  in  February,  1831, 
and  Guthrie  his  in  January,  1832.  It  was 
not  till  1834  that  the  true  constitution  of 
the  substance  was  understood,  when  it  was 
analyzed  by  Dumas,  who  gave  it  the  name 
it  has  since  borne. 

The  numerous  and  important  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  to  physical 
science  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
chemical  researches  are  scarcely  less  orig- 
inal, though  many  of  them  occupy  the  bor- 
der region  between  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  most  noticeable  are  his  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  deductions  on  osmosis,  and 
on  interstitial  movements  taking  place 
among  the  molecules  of  a solid,  as  in  cases 
of  alloys  in  which  the  adulterating  metals 
make  their  way  to  the  surface.  Also  his 
beautiful  and  sensitive  photometric  appa- 
ratus, called  by  him  originally  the  tithom- 
eter,  in  which  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are 
mingled  in  combining  proportions.  In  ab- 
solute darkness  the  gases  remain  free,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  they  combine  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  on  the  intensity.  One 
of  his  later  publications  is  his  treatise  on 
Human  Physiology , which  discusses  with 
much  originality  questions  concerning  the 
chemistry  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  and  physical  functions  of  the  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body. 

Dr.  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  has  pub- 
lished many  chemical  papers,  some  of  them 
of  special  interest.  One  of  these  embraces 
the  discovery  that  the  thermal  springs  of 
Virginia  contain  free  nitrogen  in  large  pro- 
portion, exceeding  in  quantity  the  carbonic 


acid  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  Another 
describes  a method  of  determining  carbon 
in  graphite,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  effecting  the  same  determina- 
tion in  the  analysis  of  cast  iron. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  investigators 
the  country  has  produced.  His  chemical 
and  geological  papers  number  nearly  seven- 
ty. What  has  given  him  probably  a wider 
reputation  than  any  other  of  his  discoveries 
has  been  the  efficacy  of  ether  to  produce 
anesthesia.  For  this  he  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  honorable  decorations  from 
many  European  governments,  yet  his  title 
to  the  credit  attributed  to  him  has  been 
contested  by  two  of  his  countrymen,  both 
now  deceased — Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford. 

Dr.  James  Blake,  of  San  Francisco,  is  no- 
ticeable for  his  interesting  researches  in 
physiological  chemistry  made  by  experi- 
ments on  the  living  subject.  Two  of  his 
conclusions  are  striking:  first,  that  the 
character  of  the  changes  produced  in  living 
matter  by  inorganic  compounds  depends 
more  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  re- 
agent than  on  the  chemical;  and  second, 
that  the  action  of  such  compounds  on  liv- 
ing matter  appears  not  to  be  related  to  the 
changes  which  they  produce  in  the  same 
substances  when  not  living. 

Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  now  Rumford  Professor 
of  the  Applications  of  Science  in  Harvard 
University,  commenced  his  career  as  an  in- 
vestigator while  an  under-graduate  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  1840,  in  a description  of  a 
new  form  of  magneto-electric  machine,  and 
an  account  of  a carbon  voltaic  battery. 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  earlier  than 
the  date  of  Bunsen's  carbon  battery.  The 
contributions  of  Dr.  Gibbs  both  to  chemistry 
and  to  physics  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  more  important  relating  to  chemistry 
are,  “New  General  Methods  of  Chemical 
Analysis,”  “Theory  of  Polybasic  Acids,” 
“ Researches  on  the  Platinum  Metals,”  and, 
in  association  with  Professor  Genth,  “Re- 
searches on  the  Ammonio-Cobalt  Bases” — a 
memoir  which  occupied  the  authors  several 
years,  and  is  more  full  of  new  results  than 
any  chemical  research  before  undertaken  in 
this  country.  This  was  published  in  1857 
among  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge. 

Dr.  Gibbs  has  recently  announced  the  em- 
pirical discovery  of  a new  optical  constant, 
which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
analytic  chemist.  The  number  of  interfer- 
ence bands  produced  in  the  spectrum  be- 
tween two  given  wave  lengths  by  the  par- 
tial interception  of  the  light  falling  on  the 
prism  by  any  transparent  substance  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  substances,  and  for  the 
same  substance  diminishes  as  the  density 
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diminishes  with  increase  of  temperature. 
For  any  given  substance,  therefore,  and  for 
a constant  thickness,  the  actual  number  of 
bands  produced,  divided  by  the  density, 
gives  a sensibly  constant  quotient ; and 
this  quotient  is  called  by  Dr.  Gibbs  the  in- 
terferential constant.  Its  value  in  mixtures 
is  a function  of  the  values  belonging  to  the 
components,  and  in  compounds  a function, 
apparently,  of  those  of  the  molecular  con- 
stituents ; hence  its  probable  usefulness  in 
the  operations  of  analysis. 

Professor  Frederick  A.  Genth,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  a native  of  Ger- 
many, was  a chemist  of  distinction  before 
coming  to  this  country.  The  first  ammonio- 
cobalt  bases  were  discovered  by  him  in  1846. 
As  an  analytic  chemist  he  is  without  a su- 
perior. His  chemical  labors  of  recent  years 
have  been  chiefly  contributions  to  the  chem- 
ical constitution  of  minerals. 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  is 
the  author  of  many  valuable  researches  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  1850  he  ad- 
dressed an  important  memoir  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  chemical  history  of  emery, 
prepared  after  a thorough  examination  of 
the  emery  deposits  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
subject  had  been  previously  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  the  memoir  was  received  with 
marks  of  high  approbation.  Dr.  Smith  has 
made  larger  investigations  upon  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  constitution  of  meteorites 
than  any  other  American  chemist.  Of  his 
very  numerous  scientific  papers  he  has  re- 
cently collected  and  published  forty-seven 
in  a volume. 

Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned,  has  been  the  most 
active  contributor  to  theoretic  chemistry  in 
the  United  States.  The  credit  due  to  him 
in  the  construction  of  the  theory  of  types 
has  been  already  mentioned.  His  various 
memoirs  on  chemical  geology  published  from 


The  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts 
are  too  various,  too  large,  and  too  multiplied 
to  admit  of  enumeration  here.  There  is 
scarcely  a department  of  industry  into  which 
they  do  not  enter ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 

; there  are  many  industries  which,  without 
I this  science,  could  not  exist  at  all.  In  the 
I words  of  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  at  the  Priest- 
ley centennial,  “ Industrial  chemistry  links 
itself  with  every  modern  art  in  such  an  in- 
timate manner  that  were  we  to  take  away 
the  influence  aud  results  of  chemistry,  it 
would  be  almost  like  taking  away  the  laws 
of  gravity  from  the  universe;  industrial 
chaos  would  result  in  one  case,  as  material 
chaos  would  in  the  other.”  In  some  in- 
stances chemistry  has  rendered  to  industry 
' a reduplicated  aid — first,  by  creating  or  by 
! greatly  improving  the  industry  itself ; aud 
secondly,  by  providing  in  wonderfully  in- 
creased abundance  or  at  wonderfully  di- 
minished expense  the  material  on  which  or 
through  which  the  industry  is  exercised. 
For  instance,  the  manufactures  of  glass,  of 
soap,  and  of  textile  fabrics,  while  indebted 
in  a variety  of  ways  unnecessary  to  specify 
to  chemical  science,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  a particular  chemical  product,  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  commonly  called  in  com- 
merce soda-ash.  By  the  substitution,  early 
in  this  century,  of  the  manufactured  car- 
bonate, derived  by  a chemical  process  from 
common  salt,  instead  of  the  natural  sub 
stance  previously  obtained  from  sea-weed, 
the  price  was  reduced  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
part  of  what  it  had  been  before.  By  a new 
and  more  recently  invented  process  this  cost 
is  likely  to  be  reduced  still  lower.  Again, 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  to  which  chem- 
istry has  in  various  ways  contributed,  great 
embarrassments  have  in  later  years  been 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  a demand  outrunning  the  supply  of  the 
substances  out  of  which  paper  is  made. 
Chemistry  has  done  much  to  meet  this  de- 


1859  to  1870  have  made  him,  perhaps,  the  1 mand  by  rendering  available  vast  masses  of 
highest  living  authority  upon  that  subject. ! rags  which  from  discoloration  had  been  pre- 
In  fertility  he  is  unrivaled,  having  within  viously  unavailable,  and  by  converting  the 
the  last  thirty  years  produced  between  one  fibre  of  various  kinds  of  wood  and  grasses 


hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  scientif-  into  suitable  material  for  the  same  rnann- 
ic  papers,  many  of  them  elaborate.  facture.  Early  in  this  century  the  process 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University,  is  of  bleaching  linens  occupied  many  months, 
another  of  our  prominent  chemists  whose  and  was  attended  with  much  labor,  and 
labors  have  done  much  to  advance  theoret-  some  hazard  of  loss  from  mildew.  Chemis- 
ical  chemistry.  He  is  the  author  of  Chem-  try  has  made  this  a process  occupying  at 
ical  Physics  and  First  Principles  of  Chemical  present  but  a few  hours.  To  every  depart  - 


Philosophy , both  of  them  profound  and  ad-  ment  of  metallurgy  chemistry  has  largely 
mirable  expositions  of  theory,  and  of  other  contributed,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Bessemer 
publications  of  less  extent,  exhibiting  great  process  for  steel,  and  in  nearly  every  eco- 
originality.  One  of  these,  a memoir  on  the  nomical  process  in  uso  for  the  precious  met- 
numerical  relations  between  atomic  weights,  als.  To  the  dyers  art  a whole  series  of  the 
and  the  classification  of  the  chemical  ele-  most  brilliant  colors  has  been  supplied,  ri- 
ments,  elicited  expressions  of  high  common-  valing  and  often  surpassing  the  rarest  and 
dation  from  Sir  John  Herschel  before  the  most  costly  of  those  wThich  have  been  hith- 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  erto  only  obtainable  from  natural  sources. 
Soienoe.  To  the  miner  and  the  engineer  have  been 
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furnished,  in  gun  - cotton,  nitro-  glycerine, 
dynamite,  and  other  explosive  compounds, 
sources  of  resistless  energy  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  often  gigantic  under- 
takings. The  sources  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation at  present  in  general  use — viz.,  kero- 
sene, stearine,  paraffine,  and  coal  gas — are 
the  gifts  exclusively  of  chemistry  to  the 
eommon  uses  of  life.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
substance  known  as  India  rubber  had  no  use 
but  that  which  its  name  implies,  to  efface 
the  marks  of  the  draughtsman's  pencil.  At 
present,  under  the  transformations  given  to 
it  by  chemistry,  it  enters  into  a larger  va- 
riety of  manufactures  than  almost  any  oth- 
er material,  except  wood  and  a few  of  the 
metals. 

The  benefits  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine  by  chemical  discovery  and  chem- 
ical art-  are  beyond  calculation.  An  entire- 
ly new  pharmacopeia  has  been  created  by 
it,  in  which  the  active  principles  of  the 
drugs  known  to  the  old  have  been  separated 
from  the  masses  of  inert  matter  with  which 
they  are  naturally  combined ; and  to  these, 
new  compounds  have  been  added  of«an  effi- 
cacy in  assuaging  pain  or  subduing  disease 
surpassing  all  former  experience.  Of  the 
wonderful  variety  of  exquisite  perfumes  now 
offered  to  the  choice  of  the  fashionable  world, 
only  a very  limited  number  are  any  longer 
nought  from  natural  sources.  Most  are  arti- 
ficial products,  in  which  chemical  art  has  out- 
done nature.  The  numerous  delicious  prepa- 
rations by  which  the  confectioner  succeeds 
in  delighting  the  palates  of  the  lovers  of 
sweet  things  are  due  to  a similar  origin.  Of 
the  different  descriptions  of  strong  liquors, 
of  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  so 
incredible  quantities  are  annually  consumed 
as  beverages,  under  the  names  of  rum,  gin, 
choice  brandies,  superior  old  Bourbon,  Mo- 
oongahela,  etc.,  probably  half  or  more  than 
half  the  quantities  sold  are  merely  dilute 
solutions  of  alcohol,  to  which  chemically 
prepared  essential  oils  and  chemically  pre- 
pared sugars  have  communicated  so  perfect- 
ly the  odors,  flavors,  and  colors  of  the  liq- 
uor imitated,  as  to  defy  detection  by  the 
tooet  practiced  dealer  or  drinker.  In  this 
case  it  is  some  compensation  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  chemical  substances  employed  are 
entirely  innocent,  and  that  the  liquors  so 
manufactured,  contrary  to  the  popular  im- 
pression, have  nothing  in  them  more  nox- 
ious than  the  alcohol  they  contain ; which, 
however,  is  just  as  noxious  in  the  genuine 
liquors  of  the  same  name.  Borne  of  the  gifts 
of  chemistry  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life 
have  been  so  long  and  so  constantly  famil- 
iar that  we  habitually  forget  the  source  to 
which  we  owe  them.  The  adhesive  stamp, 
the  guu-cap,  the  lucifer-match,  are  used  daily 
and  hourly  by  multitudes  to  whom  it  never 
tor  a moment  occurs  that  science  has  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  their  production.  And 


thus  it  happens,  not  only  in  small  things 
but  in  great,  that  precisely  in  the  points  in 
which  science  has  been  most  serviceable  to 
mankind,  her  services,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  most  constantly  in  sight,  cease 
to  he  regarded  as  services,  but  are  habitual- 
ly confounded  in  the  common  mind  with  the 
things  which  come  into  existence  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature's  operations. 

In  closing  this  cursory  sketch  of  a cen- 
tury's progress  in  science,  a word  may  not 
be  out  of  place  as  to  the  effect  of  this  prog- 
ress on  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
race.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  has  in- 
crease of  knowledge  largely  modified  preva- 
lent popular  opinions  in  regard  to  natural 
phenomena,  but  also  that  the  modes  by 
which  knowledge  has  been  increased  have 
still  more  largely  modified  the  spirit  in 
which  every  new  question  is  received  which 
addresses  the  popular  judgment.  Even  the 
less  educated  in  enlightened  lands  uo  longer 
tremble  at  the  advent  of  a comet,  or  imag- 
ine human  destinies  to  be  controlled  by  the 
stars,  or  see  a mischievous  sprite  in  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  or  conceive  it  possible  for 
man  by  magical  arts  to  subvert  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Oue  by  one  those  myster- 
ies in  natural  things  which  to  the  common 
mind  have  heretofore  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  been  associated  with  the  su- 
pernatural, have  resolved  themselves,  under 
the  scrutiny  of  scientific  investigation,  into 
their  simple  natural  causes.  The  rainbow, 
the  lightning,  the  tempest,  the  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  the  aurora  borealis,  the  star- 
shower,  and  even  the  rarer  and  more  start- 
ling phenomenon,  the  shower  of  seeming 
blood,  by  which  whole  provinces  have  been 
occasionally  ai>pallod,  are  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  evidences  of  the  arbitrary  interposi- 
tion of  invisible  agencies,  and  no  longer 
afford  cause  for  either  alarm  or  encourage- 
ment. It  is  a dogma  of  modern  science  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world, 
without  exception,  are  subject  to  unalter- 
able law;  and  accordingly  that  mysteries, 
wherever  they  still  exist,  are  only  evidences 
of  our  still  existing  ignorance.  Standing 
upon  this  law,  the  investigator  accepts  no 
solution  of  a difficulty  which  does  uot  clear- 
ly associate  tho  observed  effect  with  its  ef- 
ficient cause.  For  him  authority  has  no 
weight  whatever.  He  demands  incontro- 
vertible proof  for  every  proposition  ad- 
vanced. The  scientific  spirit  is,  therefore, 
not  a spirit  of  respect  for  traditions  as  tra- 
ditions. It  respects  them  only  for  the  truth 
they  contain.  Its  motto  is,  Prove  all  things 
— hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

This  spirit,  which  has  been  always  that 
of  the  true  investigators  of  nature,  has  in 
past  centuries  beeu  coufined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  were  immediately  en- 
gaged in  such  investigation.  The  popular 
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spirit  has  been  directly  opposed  to  it,  even 
np  to  the  point  of  hostility  and  bitterness  ; 
so  that  any  man  who,  like  Albertus  Magnus, 
or  Roger  Bacon,  or  Baptist  a Porta,  allowed 
himself  to  seek  for  natural  causes  in  natu- 
ral things,  drew  upon  himself  the  dangerous 
suspicion  of  dealing  with  spirits  of  dark- 
ness. Those  were  ages  in  which  authority 
was  all  in  all ; in  our  own,  this  matter  is  en- 
tirely reversed,  and  authority  has  ceased  to 
be  any  thing. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
concern  education.  The  ancient  learning  is 
no  longer  respected  because  it  is  ancient. 
Rather,  on  the  contrary,  its  claim  to  preced- 
ence as  the  basis  of  the  highest  education 
is  prejudiced  by  the  consideration  that  it 
was  the  only  learning  of  the  age  which  gave 
it  such  prominence.  Larger  space  is  nat- 
urally demanded  for  that  new  knowledge 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own  time,  and 
is  based  on  positive  demonstration — knowl- 
edge which  reveals  to  us  the  natural  laws 
under  the  rigorous  rule  of  which  we  are 
compelled  to  live,  and  which  it  concerns 
the  immediate  welfare  of  every  individual 
to  know.  Hence  the  growing  favor  for 
what  in  recent  years  has  received  the  name 
of  “the  new  education.”  It  is  a demand 
that  of  the  three  elements,  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  the  second  shall 
have  as  full  a recognition  as  the  other  two. 

The  same  effect  may  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  religious  questions.  The  basis 
of  belief  is  investigated  with  a freedom  un- 
known to  other  centuries.  This  is  not  mere- 
ly the  prompting  of  a skeptical  spirit.  If 
the  unbeliever  would  discredit  revelation, 
the  believer  no  less  desires  to  give  a reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  imputation  which  we  hear 
occasionally  expressed,  that  science  is  hos- 
tile to  religion,  or  that  infidelity  is  more  rife 
in  the  present  age  than  in  the  last.  Modem 
science  hardly  existed  when  the  French  Re- 
public, “ one  and  indivisible,”  abolished  re- 
ligion by  public  decree.  The  thing  which 
is  true  is  that  the  infidelity  of  our  time  is 
open  in  its  utterance,  while  that  of  other 
periods  has  been  restrained  by  fear  of  penal- 
ties both  judicial  and  social.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  that  science  and 
religion  should  be  in  conflict,  since  truth, 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  one,  is  also  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other,  and  truth  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  itself. 

A failure  to  recognize  this  simple  prin- 
ciple has  operated  more  powerfully  than 
any  other  cause  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  world’s  enlightenment;  and  it  must  be 
counted  as  the  largest  service  of  modem 
science  that  it  has  burst  at  length  the 
shackles  by  which  human  thought  has  been 
held  for  centuries  in  bondage. 

N*w  Yowl  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


IL— NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  students  of  nature  had  re- 
gard almost  alone  to  “ natural  history,”  or 
the  observation  and  description  of  what  in 
nature  immediately  appealed  to  their  senses. 

At  the  present  time  the  “ natural  sciences” 
are  acknowledged  constituents  of  general 
science,  that  great  superstructure  which 
enables  us  by  a long-established  series  of 
observations  and  assured  deductions  to 
predicate  the  nature  of  the  unseen  from 
what  has  been  observed,  and  to  throw  into 
a few  terse  general  propositions  and  princi- 
ples the  results  of  all  our  studies. 

How  the  several  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory have  grown  and  developed  into  the 
natural  sciences,  and  what  quota  America 
has  contributed  to  this  progress,  will  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  this  chapter. 

The  distinction  just  indicated  between 
the  stages  of  our  knowledge  of  natural  ob- 
jects in  times  past  and  present  is  exempli- 
fied in  41ie  relations  of  the  several  branch- 
es to  schemes  of  classification  of  general 
knowledge.  In  the  celebrated  synopsis  of 
Bacon,  in  which  the  triple  division  is  based 
on  the  faculties  which  are  called  into  ac- 
tivity in  the  consideration  of  the  various 
branches,  “ natural  history”  is  placed  with 
“ civil  history”  as  a branch  wherein  “ mem- 
ory” is  chiefly  demanded,  while  the  “ mathe- 
matical sciences”  belong  to  the  domain  over 
which  “ reason”  presides  — “ philosophy.” 
Such  was  in  his  time  and  long  afterward, 
and,  in  fact,  until  this  century  had  well  ad- 
vanced, to  some  extent  a true  exhibit  of 
the  facts  and  the  mode  of  study  of  nature. 
Natural  history  was,  indeed,  a mere  record 
of  empirical  observations  and  of  the  erode 
impressions  produced  on  the  senses.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  naturalist  was  then  to 
know  the  name  of  a given  species,  and  only 
long  afterward  did  the  name  become  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  simply  a means  to- 
ward an  end,  that  end  being  the  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  forms  in  question  to 
others,  and,  a posteriori , to  the  economy  and 
plan  of  nature. 

FIR8T  STEPS. 

It  was  in  1766  that  Linnffius  published 
his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natures  ; in 
the  earlier  editions  of  that  celebrated  work 
he  had,  in  intention  at  least,  incorporated 
all  the  species  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals which  had  been  made  known  in  a rec- 
ognizable manner  by  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and,  in  this  final  edition 
published  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  sys- 
tematically applied  the  binomial  method  of 
I nomenclature,  which  has  been  so  powerful 
; an  auxiliary  as  a method  of  notation  to  the 
naturalist ; he  also  revised,  and  in  a num- 
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her  of  cases  very  materially  modified,  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  his  work,  and  he  added  the  species 
in  each  department  of  nature  which  had  in 
the  mean  while  been  described.  This,  there- 
fore, will  furnish  a fitting  starting-point  for 
our  inquiries  in  each  case;  and  this  work, 
be  it  observed,  was  almost  the  last  in  which 
a single  naturalist  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  nature,  and  to  recapitulate 
all  known  species.  The  impulse  which  had 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  natural 
history,  and  the  zeal  with  which  travelers 
collected,  as  well  as  the  researches  of  the 
European  colonists  in  the  lands  of  their 
adoption,  soon  increased  the  numbers  of 
species  to  such  an  extent  that  their  survey 
by  one  man  became  impossible. 

The  species  of  animals  and  plants — espe- 
cially the  former — known  to  LinnsBua  from 
America,  or  at  least  from  the  limits  of  the 
present  United  States,  were  comparatively 
few.  It  is  true  that  in  numerous  works  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  the  country  or 
its  several  parts  the  characteristic  species 
were  enumerated,  and  even  alleged  lists  of 
species  were  published;  but  in  few  cases 
were  they  scientifically  or  at  all  intelligibly 
described:  in  default  of  specimens,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
Systema  Xaturw.  Linnseus  was  consequent- 1 
ly  confined  in  his  work  to  the  descriptions  ! 
or  identifications  of  the  species  which  were  I 
in  the  museums  or  herbaria  of  Europe  ao-  I 
cessible  to  him,  or  which  had  been  sent  to  I 
him  by  American  correspondents,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  Cad- 1 
wallader  Colden,  of  New  York,  and  Alexan-  j 
der  Garden,  of  South  Carolina.  A student 
of  his  own,  the  afterward  well-known  Kalin, 
in  1747  and  1748  visited  this  country  and 
collected  especially  the  plants.  The  com- 
parative facilities  then  enjoyed  for  the  ma- 
nipulation of  plants,  the  tastes  of  his  cor- 
respondents, and,  indeed,  Linnaeus’s  own 
greater  familiarity  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, all  tended  to  his  acquaintance  with 
our  plants  rather  than  animals,  and  conse- 
quently while  the  number  of  species  of  the 
former  attributed  by  him  to  North  America 
was  considerable,  that  of  the  latter  was 
small. 

SOCIETIES  AND  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Although  after  LinnsBUs  equal  individual 
attention  to  the  several  branches  became 
rare,  societies  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  in  common  originated,  and  several 
of  them  exercised  a notable  influence  on 
the  development  of  science  in  its  various 
branches,  either  being  called  into  existence 
in  response  to  an  active  want  for  the  means 
of  expression  for  individuals,  or  being  them- 
selves the  agents  for  eliciting  communica- 
tions which  might  otherwise  have  never 
been  made  known ; these,  therefore,  always 
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demand  special  notice  in  a history  of  sci- 
! ence. 

i The  earliest  of  such  societies,  founded 
! when  the  States  were  yet  colonies  of  Brit- 
j ain — the  American  Philosophical  Society 
i for  promoting  usefnl  knowledge,  held  at 
! Philadelphia — was  originated  by  Franklin 
! and  some  companions  as  early  as  1743 ; its 
first  volume  of  Transactions  was  published 
in  1771.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
! and  Sciences  was  next  established,  in  178<^ 

! at  Boston,  and  published  the  first  volume 
j of  its  Memoirs  in  1785.  Both  these  societies 
I contributed  much  in  their  youth  (as  they 
! still  do)  to  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
| sciences,  and  various  articles  ou  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  were  published  in 
their  serial  volumes.  Before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (1799)  another  so- 
ciety— the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences — was  founded  at  New  Haven, 

' but  after  the  publication  of  one  volume 
j languished,  or  was  entirely  inactive,  till  aft- 
er the  establishment  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  when  it  awoke  to  active  life, 
and  has  since  (1866-75)  published  many  ex- 
cellent memoirs.  In  1814  there  was  found- 
j ed  in  New  York  a society  whose  existence 
! was  ephemeral,  but  which  played  a notable 
part  in  American  science ; this  association 
was  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York.  In  1815  it  published  a large 
quarto  volume  of  Transactions,  which  con- 
tained memoirs  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  David  Hos- 
ack,  and  others  less  known,  but  the  princi- 
pal article  was  by  Dr.  Mitch  ill,  and  was  a 
monograph  of  the  fishes  of  the  State,  illus- 
trated by  six  plates,  containing  sixty  fig- 
ures. For  years  afterward  the  society  was 
inactive,  and  after  publishing  the  first  part 
of  a second  volume  in  1825,  dissolved.  The 
year  1814  saw  also  the  birth  of  a society 
destined  to  have  an  extraordinary  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  science  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  generally — the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  This  body 
commenced  the  publication  of  a Journal  in 
| May,  1817,  and  in  this  first  volume,  as  well 
' as  in  all  the  succeeding  ones,  were  pnblish- 
ed  some  of  the  most  important  papers  on 
the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  of  the 
country.  A very  considerable  portion  of 
onr  most  familiar  species  of  animals  was, 
in  fact,  first  made  known  in  that  journal, 
and  in  the  earlier  volumes  Say  and  Lesueur 
published  their  classical  memoirs.  In  1818 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  organized,  and  a new  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  cultivation  in  that 
city  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  Mitchill, 
Leconte,  Cooper,  De  Kay,  and  others  con- 
I tributed  numerous  articles  to  the  pages  of 
its  Annals.  Next,  in  1834,  the  Boston  So- 
' ciety  of  Natural  History  was  established, 
and  soon  popularized  in  the  city  of  its 
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home  the  several  subjects  of  its  preference, 
which  till  then  had  received  comparatively 
little  attention.  Finally  were  successively 
established  in  Albany,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Washington,  and 
other  cities,  active  societies  devoted  to  sci- 
ence in  several  or  all  of  its  branches,  which 
have  in  each  case  exercised  a healthy  influ- 
ence in  their  several  spheres. 

All  the  societies  specially  noticed  have 
not  only  continued  to  live,  but  are  more 
active  now  than  ever.  Their  inception  co- 
incided with  the  awakened  activity  in  the 
several  cities  where  they  are  located,  and 
thus  mark  distinct  epochs  of  progress. 

Besides  these  local  societies,  two  nation- 
al ones,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  have  accomplished 
important  results.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, established  at  Washington  in  1846, 
by  its  policy  of  facilitating  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  learned  societies  and 
individuals  of  this  and  other  countries,  of 
seconding  the  efforts  of  investigators  by  col- 
lection of  materials  and  publishing  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigations,  and  in  other 
ways,  greatly  increased  the  means  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  as  well  as  mathemat- 
ical sciences.  To  a large  extent,  too,  it  has 
been  intrusted  by  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion with  a superintendence  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration, and  has  done  much  thus  to  direct 
expenditure  for  such  purposes  in  a proper 
channel. 

In  this  connection  may  be  fitly  noticed  a 
journal  which  is  not  the  organ  of  any  soci- 
ety, but  which  has,  perhaps,  exerted  more 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science  in  this 
country  than  any  other.  This  is  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  and  Arte , commenced 
by  the  elder  Silliman  in  1818  in  New  Haven, 
and  uninterruptedly  continued  there  to  the 
present  time  by  him  or  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. Its  pages  are  replete  with  original  and 
copied  articles  on  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
other  sciences,  and  furnish  in  themselves 
an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  science  in 
America. 

GENERAL  EXPLORATIONS. 

The  general  government  early  adopted 
the  policy  of  sending,  from  time  to  time, 
expeditions  to  the  comparatively  unknown 
portions  of  the  country  for  their  explora- 
tion, and  with  these  in  many  cases  natural- 
ists were  connected.  Only  those  most  not- 
able from  a scientific  point  of  view  can  be 
referred  to.  In  1804-6  Lewis  and  Clarke 
traversed  the  continent,  and  more  or  less  in- 
telligibly indicated  previously  undescribed 
species  of  animals  from  the  far  West,  which 
were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Ord, 
Rafinesque,  and  others  into  the  zoological 
system.  In  1810-20  S.  H.  Long  (then  ma- 
jor) conducted  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  of  which  Edwin  James  was  the 
historian  (1823),  and  also  detailed  the  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  while  Say  described  the 
new  animals,  and  Torrey  enumerated  the 
plants.  In  1848,  and  again  in  1862-63,  Fre- 
mont led  expeditions  across  the  continent, 
and  brought  back  new  riches  in  botany  and 
geology.  In  1849  and  1850  Stansbury  ex- 
plored the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin ; in  1852 
Sitgreaves  the  Zuni  and  Colorado  rivers; 
and,  also  in  1852,  Marcy  the  Red  River  of 
Louisiana.  All  of  these  expeditions  were 
accompanied  by  energetic  collectors,  who 
brought  back  from  the  regions  in  question, 
whose  natural  history  had  been  previously 
almost  unknown,  many  new  species,  which 
were  described  and  illustrated  by  natural- 
ists mostly  within  the  walls  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  In  1854-66  General  Emory 
(then  major  of  cavalry)  and  Sefior  Salazar, 
as  commissioners  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, surveyed  and  determined  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  United  States  commis- 
sion was  accompanied  by  a corps  of  scien- 
tists; and  the  report,  published  in  1857-59, 
contained  most  valuable  contributions,  rich- 
ly illustrated,  on  the  zoology,  botany,  pale- 
ontology, and  geology  of  the  country  sur- 
veyed. 

But  all  these  must  yield  in  importance  to 
the  several  expeditions  which  were  sent  out 
by  the  War  Department,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
for  " explorations  and  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  These  expeditions  were 
mostly  prosecuted  from  1863  to  1856,  and 
were  conducted  nearly  on  the  parallels  of 
latitude : ( 1 ) the  47th ; (2)  the  38tli  and  39th ; 
(3)  the  35th ; (4)  the  California  line ; (5)  the 
32d,  (6)  under  Parke,  and  (7)  under  Pope; 
and  (8)  the  California  and  Oregon  line.  All 
these  parties  had  naturalists  attached,  and 
as  the  natural  history  of  the  Pacific  slope 
was  almost  unknown,  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  species  brought  home  for  exam- 
ination were  new.  These  were  reported 
upon  by  the  naturalists  of  the  surveys,  but 
more  fully  elaborated  by  Professor  S.  F. 
Baird  and  Dr.  Charles  Girard.  The  results 
were  published  under  a common  title  in  a 
uniform  series  of  twelve  volumes  in  quarto. 
Professor  Baird  undertook  the  great  task  of 
revising,  in  connection  with  the  new  forms 
studied  by  himself,  all  the  existing  material 
from  every  part  of  North  America.  The 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  issued  in.  two 
very  large  volumes,  respectively  describing 
the  mammals  and  birds  of  North  America,  in 
which  the  species  were  subjected  to  a crit- 
ical examination ; and  for  the  first  time 
those  classes  were  completely  and  systemat- 
ically exhibited  according  to  their  affinities, 
detailed  descriptions  given  of  all  the  species 
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and  successively  including  groups,  and  clear 
synoptical  tables  added.  The  fishes  collect- 
ed by  the  expeditions  were  elucidated  chief- 
ly by  Girard  and  Suckley.  Plates  were  pub- 
lished of  the  reptiles,  under  the  direction  of 
Baird ; the  coleoptera  were  partially  report- 
ed upon  by  Leconte,  and  the  mollusca  by 
Cooper ; the  plants  were  catalogued  and  de- 
scribed by  Torrey,  Gray,  Engelmann,  New- 
berry, and  others ; the  paleontology  was  in- 
vestigated by  Hall,  Conrad,  Agassiz,  etc. ; 
and  the  geology  by  the  several  geologists 
of  the  survey. 

Two  other  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engineers  should  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.  One  was  the  United  States 
geological  survey  of  the  40th  parallel,  pros- 
ecuted under  the  charge  #of  Mr.  Clarence 
King  in  1867,  1868,  and  1869;  the  other  a 
geographical  and  topographical  survey  of 
certain  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Terri- 
tories, under  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 
still  in  progress.  Both  have  done  much  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
zoology  and  botany,  as  well  as  the  topog- 
raphy and  geology,  of  the  sections  explored. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a 
geological  and  geographical  survey  also 
originated  in  1869,  and  gradually  developed 
into  importance,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  F. 
Y.  Hayden  ; and  recently  a second  division 
of  the  same,  with  Professor  J.  W.  Powell  at 
its  head,  has  been  added  to  it.  These  vie 
with  the  other  surveys  in  adding  informa- 
tion respecting  the  physical  geography  and 
life,  past  and  present,  of  the  Territories  un- 
der the  government. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, under  the  su peri n ten denoe  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Wrhitney  (1861-74),  also  merits 
special  notice  on  account  of  the  complete- 
ness of  its  organization  and  the  ability  of 
execution  of  the  work  undertaken. 

While  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  onr  country  was  being  thus  made 
known,  that  of  foreign  lands  likewise  re- 
ceived attention  from  American  naturalists. 
During  the  years  1838-48  an  exploring  expe- 
dition was  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  (then  Captain)  Wilkes,  in  a voyage 
of  circumnavigation,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
long  cruise  visited  several  countries  whose 
natural  productions  and  features  were  al- 
most or  wholly  unknown.  The  expedition 
was  accompanied  by  several  energetic  and 
accomplished  naturalists,  chief  of  whom  in 
labors  was  the  versatile  Dana.  The  results 
of  these  explorations  were  most  satisfactory, 
numerous  new  species  were  collected,  and 
the  publications  on  the  collections  were,  as 
a whole,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
American  science.  The  mammals  and  birds 
were  reported  on  by  Peale  and  Cassin ; the 
reptiles,  by  Girard ; the  mollnsks,  by  Gould ; 
the  crustaceans  and  zoophytes,  by  Dana;  the 
botany,  by  Torrey,  Gray,  Eaton,  etc. ; and  the 


geology  of  the  countries  visited,  by  Dana. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  were  the  vol- 
umes on  crustaceans  and  polyps,  wherein 
the  classification  of  those  animals  was  en- 
tirely revised,  and  a great  mass  of  new  ma- 
terial added. 

In  the  years  1849-52  a “ United  States  Na* 
val  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere”  was  for  the  most  part  station- 
ed in  Chili,  and  the  commander  thereof  (Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Gilliss)  and  his  assistants  paid  zeal- 
ous attention  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
regions  traversed.  Collections  were  made 
in  the  various  departments,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  were  studied  by  Baird, 
Cassin,  Girard,  Gould,  Gray,  Wyman,  Conrad, 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  etc.  The  collection  rich- 
est in  new  forms  was  of  the  class  of  fishes, 
of  which  some  remarkable  new  types  were 
described  by  Girard. 

An  expedition  which  was  excelled  by  none, 
if  it  did  not,  indeed,  surpass  all,  in  the  col- 
lections amassed  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1853  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  for  about 
four  years  cruised  in  all  the  great  seas,  at 
first  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ring- 
gold,  and  afterward  under  Captain  Rodgers. 
In  this  expedition  Mr.  Wright  was  attached 
as  botanist,  and  Mr.  Stimpson  as  zoologist. 
The  collections  made,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  zoology,  were  very  large.  Mr. 
Stimpson  for  the  first  time  dredged  in  many 
of  the  harbors  visited,  and  the  results,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  very  rich.  Numer- 
ous remarkable  types  of  marine  as  well  as 
other  animals  were  thus  discovered.  These 
were  partially  described  in  preliminary  re- 
ports by  Stimpson,  Cassin,  Hallowell,  Cope, 
and  Gill,  but  the  final  reports  were  never 
published,  and  several  of  them,  with  the 
original  illustrations,  were  consumed  in  the 
great  tire  which  destroyed  Chicago,  and  the 
loss  thus  incurred  is  irretrievable. 

Such  are  the  principal  explorations  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature.  Numerous  others 
have  concurred,  but  limited  space  forbids 
any  mention  of  them.  We  may  now  best 
inquire  how  each  department  has  been  for- 
warded by  American  naturalists,  commen- 
cing with  the  most  simple*  and  advancing 
to  the  most  complex. 

MINERALOGY. 

Linnseus  applied  the  same  system  of  no- 
menclature to  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  lapi - 
deum  rognum , as  he  did  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  dividing  it  into  three  u classes” — 
pctras,  or  stones ; miner®,  or  minerals;  /o**tJia, 
or  fossils;  and  this  exposition  alone  will  give 
a good  idea  of  the  imperfect  conception  then 
entertained  of  the  relations  of  those  objects, 
and  especially  of  the  last.  Chemistry  and 
crystallography  were  almost  ignored,  or 
made  use  of  in  a very  crude  manner.  More 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  however,  Lin- 
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UcBiis  availed  himself  of  the  crystallograph- 
ic characters  of  minerals  in  their  diagnoses; 
hut  their  action  when  subject  to  friction, 
tire,  and  acids  was  the  chief  means  of  de- 
termination used.  Linnseus  was,  however, 
much  surpassed  as  a mineralogist  by  con- 
temporary investigators,  and  the  status  of 
mineralogy  became  rapidly  improved  by  the 
discoveries  of  chemists,  physicists,  and  crys- 
tallographers,  and  it  had  assumed  the  dig- 
nity of  a science  before  any  native  Amer- 
icans applied  themselves  with  intelligent 
zeal  to  the  study. 

It  is  true  that  the  occurrences  at  various 
places  of  certain  minerals  and  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  some  were  noted  from  time  to 
time,  but  nothing  which  deserves  special 
notice  was  published  for  a long  time.  A 
journal  professedly  devoted  to  mineralogy, 
the  American  Mineralogical  Journal , was,  in- 
deed, commenced  by  A.  Bruce,  but  was  dis- 
continued with  the  first  volume.  In  1816, 
however,  Professor  Parker  Cleveland  pub- 
lished An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy 
and  Geology , whose  science  was  respectable 
for  its  day,  and  gained  a demand  for  a sec- 
ond edition  in  1822.  In  1832  appeared  the 
first,  and  in  1835  the  second,  parts  of  Shep- 
ard's Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  This  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a work  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  opus  magnum  of  the  science,  A 
System  of  Mineralogy , by  James  D.  Dana.  It 
has  passed  through  five  entirely  revised  edi- 
tions, and  several  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, distinct  works,  and  fairly  exemplify 
the  several  stages  of  science.  In  the  first 
(1837)  the  system  of  nomenclature  intro- 
duced by  LinnsBiis  was  retained,  and  a 
modification  of  the  so-called  natural  clas- 
sification by  Mohs,  proposed  several  years 
previously  (in  1833),  was  adopted.  This 
system  was  based  chiefly  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  superficial  characters  of  the  min- 
erals, but  which  were  claimed  to  bo  true  co- 
ordinates of  the  chemical,  upon  the  superior 
value  of  which  many  mineralogists  had  al- 
ready insisted.  In  the  second  edition  (1844) 
the  same  system  of  classification,  with  some 
modifications,  was  retained,  but  another, 
w placing  the  minerals  under  the  principal 
element  in  their  composition,"  was  added. 
In  the  third  edition  (1850)  the  old  system 
of  nomenclature  and  classification  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  author  adopted  a provision- 
al system  in  which  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  mineral  was  taken  more  cognizance 
of,  the  chief  aim,  however,  being  to  “ serve 
the  convenience  of  the  student  for  easy  ref- 
erence and  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  in 
its  economical  bearings,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  should  exhibit  many  natural  rela- 
tions, aud  inculcate  no  false  applications  or 
distinctions  of  species."  A more  rigid  chem- 
ical classification,  in  which  the  Berzeliau 
method  was  coupled  with  crystallography, 
was  appended.  In  the  fourth  edition  (1854) 


the  arrangement  appended  in  the  previous, 
amplified  and  corrected,  was  adopted  as  the 
regular  system.  In  the  fifth  and  last  (1868) 
the  same  method  was  essentially  retained, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  imposed 
by  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject, 
and  to  show  the  proper  subordination  of  the 
several  characteristics,  varieties  were  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  demands  on  the 
other  branches  of  science  in  behalf  of  min- 
eralogy had  become  greater  and  greater. 
As  we  have  seen,  originally  mineralogy  was 
simply  the  art  of  identifying  mineral  forms 
by  reference  to  their  superficial  physical 
characteristics.  Gradually  the  chemist  was 
called  upon  to  tell  the  constitutions  thereof ; 
the  crystallographer  and  mathematician  to 
define  and  classify  their  forms ; the  physi- 
cist to  answer  various  questions  as  to  char- 
acteristics; the  spectroscopist  to  aid  the 
chemist.  Finally  the  chemist  was  accord- 
ed the  rank  of  prime  arbiter,  and  in  most 
cases  his  judgment  is  now  accepted  as  final. 
In  each  of  these  departments  America  has 
had  and  still  has  most  distinguished  inves- 
tigators. Dana's  work  stands  facile  princeps 
among  mineralogical  text -books,  and  is  a 
true  “ manual"  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  He  ranks  pre-eminent  in  the 
special  department  of  crystallography.  In 
chemical  mineralogy  there  have  been  many 
successful  students,  chief  of  whom  are  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  George  J.  Brush,  F.  A.  Genth, 
C.  M.  Shepard,  and  B.  Silliman.  A son  of 
Professor  Daua  (Mr.  E.  8.  Dana)  has,  with 
scarcely  unequal  skill,  begun  to  continue 
the  work  so  well  commenced  by  the  father, 
and  has  been  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  physical  characters  of  minerals. 

BOTANY. 

Devotion  to  plants  has  been  a favorite 
source  of  enjoyment  to  man.  The  attract- 
iveness of  the  objects,  the  positiveness  and 
superficial  concentration  of  characters,  and 
the  ease  of  preserving  have  all  tended  to 
this  bias.  As  a natural  result,  to  a certain 
extent  the  value  and  characteristics  of 
plants  were  earlier  appreciated  than  any 
other  group  of  natural  objects.  Those  of 
this  country  were  tolerably  well  known  at 
a comparatively  early  period.  Jean  Robin, 
a Frenchman,  as  early  as  1620  published  on 
the  plants  of  old  Virginia ; J.  Coruuti,  a 
French  physician,  in  1635,  on  those  of  Can- 
ada ; J.  R.  Forster  in  1771  issued  a Flora 
America  Septentrionalis ; Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  communicated 
to  Linnsens  a descriptive  account  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  Orange  County;  Mr. 
Cutler  in  1785  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences a catalogue  of  the  New  England  spe- 
cies ; and  numerous  other  works  and  articles 
of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  published 
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(some  meanwhile,  but  especially  in  succeed- 
ing years),  the  most  notable  of  which  were 
the  elder  Michaux’s  Flora  Borealis  Ameri- 
cana (1803) ; Pursh’s  Flora  America:  Septentri- 
onalis  (1814);  and  Eaton’s  Manual  of  Bot- 
any for  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  In 
all  of  these  and  the  minor  contemporary 
productions  the  artificial  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus  was  adopted,  and  this  had  a won- 
derful hold  on  the  affections  of  the  older 
botanists.  A man  of  remarkable  versatility 
but  disordered  mind  (C.  S.  Rafinesque),  who 
had  come  to  this  country  in  1814,  had  pub- 
lished much  on  botanical  subjects,  and  had 
in  several  of  his  works  suggested  and  par- 
tially carried  into  execution  a quasi-natural 
scheme  of  classification;  but  his  influence 
had  no  weight,  and  not  until  the  end  of  the 
last  half  century  did  any  one  of  recognized 
standing  discard  the  Linnaean  method.  In 
1823  Dr.  John  Torrey  had  published  the  first 
part  of  a Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States , in  which  he  still  retained  the  sexual 
system ; but  having  become  satisfied  of  its 
incongruity  with  the  existing  state  of  sci- 
ence, he  discontinued  the  work,  and  imme- 
diately after  applied  the  natural  system  to 
the  classification  of  the  plants  collected  on 
Long’s  expedition  to  the  far  West,  and  sub- 
sequently rendered  it  more  popular  by  the 
publication  of  a catalogue  of  t&e  North 
American  genera,  arranged  in  accordance 
with  Lindley’s  classification  (1831).  Lewis 
Beck,  in  a Botany  of  the  United  States  North 
of  Firginiaf  also  adopted  this  system.  The 
natural  system  was  thus  fairly  adopted  by 
scientific  botanists  and  those  who  appreci- 
ated the  aims  of  science,  but  was  long  in  ob- 
taining favor  with  the  masses.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  works  as  the  Flora  of  North 
America , by  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  1838-43, 
the  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  New  Yorkf  by 
Torrey,  in  1843,  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States , by  Gray,  in  1848,  and 
kindred  ones,  however,  procured  its  ultimate 
adoption  even  in  manuals  for  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  were  sedulously  ex- 
plored by  native  botanists,  and  catalogues, 
and  even  extensive  descriptive  works,  of 
the  plants  of  many  of  the  separate  States, 
as  well  as  sections,  counties,  and  town- 
ships, were  published.  The  expeditions  that 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  connection 
with  natural  history  generally  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  extreme  West, 
and  the  progress  of  botany  advanced  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  geography.  Private 
collectors,  too,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
search  for  the  plants  of  various  unexplored 
sections,  and  among  these  may  be  especially 
enumerated  Fendler,  who  herborized  in  New 
Mexico ; Lindheimer,  who  collected  in  Texas ; 
Wright,  Parry,  and  Vasey,  who  penetrated 
to  divers  places  in  the  Southwestern  sec- 


tions and  Rocky  Mountains;  and  Rothrock, 
who  has  visited  the  extreme  North  (Alaska), 
and  the  furthest  Southwest  (Arizona). 

The  monographers  of  groups  have  also 
been  active.  Above  all  must  be  mentioned 
Gray,  Torrey,  and  Engelmann,  and  during 
later  years  Watson,  who  have  studied  vari- 
ous groups  of  phsenogams ; Eaton  has  espe- 
cially attached  himself  to  the  ferns ; Sulli- 
vaut  and  Lesqnereux  to  the  mosses ; Curtis, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  the  fungi ; Tucker- 
mann  to  the  lichens;  and  lately  Dr.  H. 
Wood  has  monographed  our  fresh -water 
algce,  and  Dr.  Farlow  has  catalogued  the 
marine  species. 

The  consideration  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants  has  also  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  many  students,  and  the  researches 
of  Gray  demand  especial  notice.  Pursh  had 
as  early  as  1814  called  attention  to  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  flora  of  North  America 
and  Northern  Asia.  Gray  in  1846  pointed 
out  many  analogies,  and  in  1856  insisted  on 
the  similarity  between  the  floras  of  corre- 
sponding sides  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
He  also  at  the  same  time  recognized  that, 
although  the  number  of  tropical  types  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Old  World,  " the  peculiar  and  extra- 
European  families  do  not  predominate  nor 
overcome  the  general  European  aspect  of 
our  vegetation.”  He  has  more  recently  rec- 
ognized a casual  relation  in  this  similarity, 
and  contended  that  they  indicated  deriva- 
tion from  a common  source. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Although  more  or  less  pretentious  lists  of 
the  animals  of  North  America  were  given 
in  many  works  descriptive  of  the  country, 
scarcely  any  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  so 
little  was  known  of  our  species  that  an  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  appeared  in  the 
Systema  Natures  of  Linn  tens.  The  field  in 
zoology  is  so  vast  that  none  have  in  this 
country  attempted  to  do  what  has  been  so 
well  done  for  botany,  that  is,  to  prepare  com- 
pendiums  of  descriptions  of  all  the  known 
species.  From  the  complete  dissimilarity 
and  want  of  homologies  bet  ween  the  great 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  a peculiar 
terminology  for  each  is  entailed,  and  conse- 
quently the  students  are  more  specialists 
than  in  botany.  Each  group  of  animals, 
however,  has  had  its  devotees.  The  prog- 
ress in  each,  too,  has,  like  that  of  botany, 
been  to  a considerable  degree  coincident 
with  the  growth  of  our  geographical  knowl- 
edge ; and  this  statement  must  serve  in  lieu 
of  particularization  in  each  case.  The  more 
difficult  groups  have  been  backward  in  at- 
tracting students,  and  the  more  pleasing 
types  have  received  most  attention.  Thus 
the  birds  early  excited  the  admiration  of 
lovers  of  nature,  and  numerous  works  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  portraiture  of  their 
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beauties,  while  the  worms  and  other  lower 
invertebrates  have  only  lately  attracted  the 
notice  science  demanded. 

Before  indicating  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  zool- 
ogy a notice  of  one  who  did  much  to  shape 
the  course  which  investigation  took  for 
some  years  may  be  titly  given. 

In  1846  Louis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz  vis- 
ited the  country,  and  soon  was  induced  to 
make  it  his  home,  and  in  1848  accepted  the 
chair  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Harvard 
College.  Gifted  with  quick  powers  of  per- 
ception and  a remarkable  memory  for  speci- 
mens, he  had  early  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  fossil  fishes,  which  till  theu  had 
been  nearly  neglected.  The  publication  of 
a very  extensive  and  finely  illustrated  work 
gained  for  him  a great  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope. A peculiarly  genial  and  impulsive 
disposition  procured  him  the  favor  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact. 
This  impression  conununicated  itself  quick- 
ly to  others.  He  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  young  men  who  were  destined  to 
pursue  with  distinguished  success  different 
branches  of  science.  His  prestige  caused 
the  ready  acceptance  of  his  teaching  and 
principles  by  others,  and  insured  their  ap- 
plication to  the  various  branches  of  zoolo- i 
gy.  Many  of  these  principles  were  most 
sound;  others  (among  them  unfortunately 
were  those  most  frequently  applied)  were 
less  justified  by  scientific  reason.  Such 
were  the  views  respecting  the  rigid  limita- 
tions of  species  in  time  and  area.  He  was 
also  prone  to  differentiate  genera  because  of 
minor  differences,  and  to  trust  to  iu tuition 
rather  than  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts 
in  the  classification  of  data.  His  views  were 
generally  accepted,  as  well  by  amateurs  as 
scientists,  in  this  country,  and  not  for  a long 
time  was  there  any  strong  counter-current. 
This  subsequently  set  in,  and  the  present 
tendency  is  toward  a recognition  of  species 
with  more  variable  limits,  and  with  greater 
extension  in  time  and  space.  But  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  indicated  the  influence  of 
Professor  Agassiz  was  most  salutary ; he 
raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  looked 
for  in  the  naturalist,  incited  general  respect 
and  even  enthusiasm  for  natural  science, 
and  his  popularity  enabled  him  to  found  a 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  which  is 
an  honor  to  Massachusetts  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  the  best  monument  to  his 
own  zeal  and  learning. 

The  United  States  presented  long  the 
anomalous  position  of  being  the  only  great 
nation  which  had  no  public  museum.  The 
collections  that  were  brought  back  from 
time  to  time  were,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intrusted  to 
its  custody,  but  only  within  a few  years  has 
it  been  recognized  as  a duty  to  appropriate 
at  all  adequate  amounts  for  their  preserva- 


tion and  use.  But  some  provision  has  been 
made  for  several  years  for  a national  muse- 
um ; this  still  remains  as  an  appanage  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  charge 
of  its  assistant  secretary,  Professor  Baird, 
and  now  bids  fair  to  soon  rival  the  most 
important  in  Europe  in  the  extent  and  act- 
ual value  of  its  collections. 

The  most  notable  accessions  to  our  special 
knowledge  have  been  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  quadrupeds 
of  North  America  had  been  early  described 
and  figured  in  a recognizable  manner  by 
compilers  and  iconographers,  and  especially 
in  the  works  of  Catesby,  Edwards,  and  Bris- 
son,  and  these  wTere  incorporated  in  the  Sys- 
tema  Natures  by  Linnaeus ; but,  all  told,  he 
only  attributed  twenty-five  species  to  North 
America,  and  even  of  these  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  autoptical  knowledge  of  more 
than  two  or  three.  Others  were  subsequently 
made  known,  chiefly  by  English  and  French 
naturalists,  and  later  by  Americans  (espe- 
cially Say  and  Ord),  and  in  1825  Richard 
Harlan  published  a special  volume  on  the 
class,  in  which  were  recognized  147  species,  a 
number  of  which  were,  however,  synonyms. 

Soon  after  (1826-28)  John  D.  Godin  an  is- 
sued a corresponding  work,  in  three  vol- 
umes, containing  nothing  new.  Subsequent- 
ly Townsend  and  Audubon  obtained  from 
the  West  many  new  species,  which  were 
described  by  Bachman,  and  in  1846-^54  Au- 
dubon and  Bachman  published  a work  on 
The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, in  three  volumes.  Finally,  in  1859,  the 
great  work  by  Professor  Baird,  already  re- 
ferred to,  appeared,  and  in  this  were  de- 
scribed a number  of  previously  unknown 
species,  incorporated  with  others  he  had  pre- 
viously made  known.  On  the  basis  thus 
laid  various  zoologists  have  built.  Among 
these  have  been  the  natural  historians  of 
various  regions  and  the  monographers  of 
distinct  groups,  such  as  Harrison  Allen,  J. 

A.  Allen,  Cope,  Coues,  Gill,  etc. 

The  birds  have  excited  the  most  lively 
interest,  and  the  works  published  on  the 
class  have  been  many.  The  more  common 
and  conspicuous  species  were  early  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  and  from  the  time 
of  John  Bartram  (1791)  and  Benjamin  S. 

Barton  (1799)  to  the  present  there  have 
always  been  active  students  of  the  class 
in  America.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  are  Alexander  Wilson,  a native  of 
Scotland,  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
who  published  in  1808-14;  Charles  L.  Bo- 
naparte (a  nephew  of  Napoleon,  and  aft- 
erward Prince  of  Musiguano  and  Canino), 
who  published,  besides  many  other  arti- 
cles, a complementary  volume  to  Wilson’s 
work  (1825-33);  T.  Nuttall,  who  issued  a 
Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (1832-34) ; J.  J.  Audubon,  who 
; contributed  the  most  superbly  illustrated 
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work  to  ornithology  that  had  up  to  that 
time  been  seen ; and  S.  F.  Baird,  who  first 
(1858),  in  conjunction  with  J.  Casein  and 
G.  N.  Lawrence,  revised  the  entire  system 
of  North  American  birds,  and  very  recently 
( 1874),  in  union  with  T.  Brewer  and  R.  Ridg- 
way,  has  published  the  first  three  volumes 
of  a work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  ac- 
curacy of  description,  philosophical  breadth 
of  views,  and  comparative  valuation  of 
characters.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  Birds 
of  the  Northwest:  a Hand-Book  of  the  Orni- 
thology of  the  Region  drained  by  the  Missouri 
River  and  Us  Tributaries , by  Elliott  Coues ! 
(1874). 

While  these  general  works  were  in  course 
of  publication,  many  minor  works  and  arti- 
cles were  printed  on  the  general  subject,  on 
the  species  of  limited  regions,  and  on  the 
modifications  of  structure  and  color  induced 
by  geographical  and  climatic  causes,  etc. 
The  most  successful  students  of  the  causes 
of  geographical  variation  have  been  Baird, 
Allen,  and  Ridgway. 

The  reptiles  and  amphibians,  although 
extremely  unlike  in  structure,  superficially 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  to  have 
been  always  confounded  together  and  stud- 
ied in  common  under  the  general  head  of 
herpetology.  This  has  been  a less  culti- 
vated branch  than  others,  but  several  emi- 
nent naturalists  have  elucidated  our  spe- 
cies, and  more  than  either  of  the  preceding 
classes  has  the  present  owed  its  advance- 
ment to'  natives.  J.  E.  Holbrook,  of  South 
Carolina,  published,  in  1843,  a North  Ameri- 
can Herpetology,  in  five  volumes,  which  was 
then  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  production 
iu  Europe.  S.  F.  Baird,  Charles  Girard,  Ed- 
ward Hallowell,  and  Louis  Agassiz  have 
done  ^eminent  service  on  different  groups, 
and  more  recently  E.  D.  Cope  has  revised 
the  entire  herpetological  fauna  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  system  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians. 

The  students  of  fishes  have  been  more 
numerous.  In  the  last  century  but  little 
was  known  of  these  inhabitants  of  our  wa- 
ters, and  even  that  little  was  inexact.  In 
1814  8.  L.  Mitchill,  a man  of  great  eminence 
in  his  day,  published  a valuable  though 
crude  memoir  on  the  fishes  of  New  York; 
iu  1839  D.  H.  Storer  reported  on  the  fishes 
of  Massachusetts ; in  1842  J.  E.  De  Kay  pub- 
lished an  important  work  on  the  fishes  of 
New  York ; and  in  1855,  and  again  in  1860, 
J.  E.  Holbrook  commenced  an  illustrated 
work  on  the  Iethyology  of  South  Carolina,  but 
suspended  it  with  the  first  volume. 

The  fishes  of  the  extreme  West  and  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  almost  absolutely  unknown 
till  1854,  were  in  that  and  in  immediately 
succeeding  years  described  by  Agassiz,  Gi- 
rard, Ayres,  etc.  Among  other  cultivators 
of  the  science  may  be  mentioned  Kirtland, 
Baird,  Brevoort,  Gill,  Putnam,  Abbott,  Cope, 


Bliss,  Goode,  Garman,  Milner,  Yarrow,  and 
Jordan. 

The  invertebrates  for  purposes  of  study 
fall  into  two  groups — the  air-breathing  in- 
sects and  the  marine  forms. 

The  insects  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
the  various  groups  engaged  active  students. 
Say  (1818  et  seq.),  Fitch,  Packard,  Walsh, 
and  Riley  have  described  species  of  almost 
every  group.  The  coleoptera  have  been 
studied  by  Melsheimer,  J.  Leconte,  Halde- 
w&nn,  and  above  all  by  J.  L.  Leconte  and 
Horn ; the  lepidoptera  have  had  numerous 
j students — Morris,  Clemens,  Edwards,  Pack- 
ard, Scudder,  Grote,  and  many  others ; the 
hymenoptera,  or  groups  thereof,  have  been 
examined  by  Norton,  Saussure,  etc. ; the  or- 
thoptera  have  been  investigated  by  Scud- 
der, Thomas,  and  Sydney  Smith ; the  neu- 
roptera  by  Hagen ; the  hemiptera  by  Uhler; 
and  the  diptera  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  Loew  and  Osten-Sacken.  The  myriopods 
have  been  described  by  H.  Wood,  as  have 
also  the  pedipalp  arachnoids. 

The  marine  invertebrates  were  almost 
wholly  neglected  till  Say,  in  1818,  com- 
menced his  investigations,  and  for  some 
years  worked  upon  several  of  the  groups, 
describing  our  most  common  crustaceans, 
shells,  and  other  forms.  A.  A.  Gould,  in  a 
work  on  the  invertebrata  of  Massachusetts, 
made  evident  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge 
of  all  except  the  shells;  and  a few  years 
afterward  (1851)  W.  Stimpson,  then  a very 
young  man,  commenced  his  researches, 
which  added  very  largely  to  our  informa- 
tion. In  recent  years  the  work  thus  com- 
menced has  been  worthily  continued  by  the 
two  Agassizes,  H.  J.  Clarke,  A.  E.  Venill, 
S.  Smith,  O.  Harger,  and  others. 

The  mollusks,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  Bhells  and  the  ease  of  preserving 
them,  have,  like  the  birds,  been  favorite 
subjects  for  amateur  students,  and  this  has 
directly  and  indirectly  accelerated  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  species.  The  laborers 
have  been  very  many.  It  must  suffice  to 
name,  besides  the  general  students  of  inver- 
tebrates previously  referred  to,  Isaac  Lea, 
A.  A.  Gould,  Amos  and  William  G.  Binney, 
Thomas  Bland,  Edward  8.  Morse,  William 
H.  Dali,  and  George  W.  Tryon.  These  have 
studied,  some  all  the  groups,  others  the  land 
or  fresh- water  shells,  others  the  anatomy, 
and  still  others  have  especially  considered 
the  problems  connected  with  their  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 

In  no  department  of  natural  history  has 
progress  been  so  distinctly  marked,  or  the 
revelations  so  interesting  and  unexpected, 
as  in  that  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
former  life  of  our  globe.  The  science  of 
paleontology,  as  this  branch  has  been  named, 
had  absolutely  no  existence  or  name  when 
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the  United  States  became  a nation.  Fossils 
were  classified  by  Linnaeus  not  with  ani- 
mals or  plants,  but  with  minerals.  Their 
nature  was  then  in  doubt.  By  some  they 
were  supposed  to  be  sports  of  nature,  or 
abortive  simulacra  of  what  the  Deity  des- 
tined afterward  to  create.  By  the  best  in- 
formed and  orthodox  they  were  believed  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  In  a 
number  of  cases  their  nature  was,  indeed, 
recognized,  but  by  none  was  it  definitely 
realized  that  most  fossils  were  the  remains 
of  forms  that  are  no  longer  living.  Although 
this  truth  became  apparent  to  several  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  Cuvier  was  the  first 
to  render  it  clear  and  popular  by  the  resto- 
ration of  numerous  fossil  remains  of  the 
skeletons  of  mammals  found  in  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  These 
were  so  demonstrably  different  from  any  an- 
imals that  were  known  in  a living  state, 
and  the  improbability  of  their  having  re- 
mained undiscovered  if  still  living  was  so 
extreme,  that  conviction  of  the  truth  neces- 
sarily struck  every  one  who  considered  the 
evidence.  The  clew  thus  gained,  although 
at  first  imperfectly  held,  was  soon  firmly 
grasped  and  followed  by  many  interested 
students,  and  the  present  assured  super- 
structure has  been  the  reward  of  their  zeal. 
In  this  country  the  science  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  many,  and  Say,  Lesueur,  De  Kay, 
and  Greene  were  among  the  earliest.  Mor- 
ton, Conrad,  Lea,  Hall,  Meek,  Gabb,  White, 
and  Whitfield,  besides  many  others,  have 
described  and  identified  the  fossil  inverte- 
brates. Hall  has  especially  published  a 
noble  work  on  the  fossils  of  the  paleozoic 
formations  of  New  York.  Meek  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  illustrate  the  fos- 
sils of  the  carboniferous  and  mesozoic  beds 
of  the  West ; and  Conrad  has  excelled  in 
knowledge  of  and  labors  on  the  species  of 
the  tertiary  rocks.  Lea  and  Gabb  have  effi- 
ciently supplemented  the  works  of  the  last 
two. 

The  vertebrates  have  received  attention 
trom  another  class  of  scientists.  For  their 
comprehension  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  comparative  osteology  was  req- 
uisite, and  the  students  have,  therefore, 
been  comparatively  few.  De  Kay,  Harlan, 
Godman,  Hays,  Cooper,  Redfield,  Warren, 
and  Wyman  simultaneously  or  successively 
touched  the  subject,  but  the  great  labors 
have  been  accomplished  by  Leidy,  Cope, 
and  Marsh.  It  had  by  some  become  sup- 
posed that  America  would  furnish  no  de- 
posits of  fossil  bones  such  as  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Europe,  but  in  1846  and  1847  Dr. 
Hiram  A.  Prout,  of  St.  Louis,  and  «in  1847 
Dr.  Leidy,  published  communications  on  re- 
mains found  in  the  Mauvaise  Terres  of  the 
then  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  those  de- 
posits have  since  been  a fruitful  source  of 
new  discoveries.  Other  regions  containing 


analogous  deposits  were  subsequently  made 
known,  and  the  mammalian  faunas  of  past 
times,  pliocene,  miocene,  and  eocene,  have 
become  tolerably  well  known.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  types  discovered  are 
many  forming  “connecting  links”  between 
the  existing  ruminants  (cattle,  deer,  etc.) 
and  hog-like  animals  first  made  known  by 
Leidy;  others  lessening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  proboscidians  and  ordinary  pach- 
yderm ungulates,  discovered  by  Cope  and 
Marsh ; others  demonstrating  the  line  of 
descent  of  the  horses  of  the  present  day, 
elucidated  by  Marsh ; aud  still  others  estab- 
lishing the  former  existence  in  North  Amer- 
ica of  animals  most  nearly  related  among 
living  forms  to  the  lemurs  of  Madagascar, 
as  Marsh  was  the  first  to  clearly  demon- 
strate. Numerous  other  almost  equally  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made,  illus- 
trating the  structure  and  range  in  time  and 
biological  generalizations  for  almost  every 
group  of  vertebrates;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  recount  them. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology  is  almost  entirely  the  child  of 
the  present  century.  Its  foundations  were 
chiefly  laid  by  Werner,  of  Freyberg  (after 
1775),  and  his  school  in  the  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  nature  and  the  relations  of  rocks 
to  each  other,  and  their  distribution;  by 
Hutton,  of  Edinburgh  (1788),  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  origin  and  natural  causes  of 
the  strata  and  rocks,  and  in  the  limitation 
of  cataclysmal  agencies;  and  by  William 
Smith,  an  English  surveyor  (1790),  and  Cu- 
vier (1808),  in  a general  perception  of  the  re- 
striction of  fossils  to  definite  horizons,  and 
the  value  of  those  fossils  hi  determining  the 
relative  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were 
imbedded.  In  each  case,  indeed,  these  had 
been  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  their  dis- 
coveries, but  their  ideas  were  clear  and  pos- 
itive, while  their  predecessors  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  significance  of  the  facts  in 
question.  The  age  had  also  become  ripe  to 
apply  the  truths  thus  perceived. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  was  done  for 
the  geology  of  North  America  till  William 
Maclure  (a  pupil  of  Werner),  in  1806,  came 
to  this  country  and  undertook  a geological 
survey,  traveling  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
self-imposed  task  from  our  Northern  border 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was  engaged  on 
it  for  about  three  years,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished the  first  geological  map,  and  a com- 
mentary thereon  in  a special  memoir.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  he  adopted  the  Wer- 
nerian system  of  nomenclature,  and  having 
been  unable  to  apply  paleontological  evi- 
dence, his  work  exhibited  little  more  than 
certain  points  in  structural  geology.  Lard- 
ner  Vanuxem  (1828)  first  availed  successful- 
ly of  paleontology  for  the  determination  of 
the  age  of  several  of  our  formations  and 
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their  approximate  synchronism  with  Euro- 
pean beds.  The  natural  history  survey  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  commenced  in  1836, 
brought  together  a great  mass  of  facts,  and 
by  the  concert  of  the  several  geologists  and 
paleontologists,  but  especially  guided  by 
the  judgment  of  Vanuxem  and  Janies  Hall, 
a classification  of  the  rocks  on  sound  pale- 
ontological principles  was  instituted,  which, 
as  since  perfected  by  Hall,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  reference  for  the  pale- 
ozoic rocks  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Nort  h America.  Henry  D.  Rogers,  in  his 
final  report  on  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania 
(1858),  made  evident  the  skill  with  which  he 
had  disentangled  the  complications  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  Alleghany  sys- 
tem. F.  B.  Meek  during  a long  series  of  years 
has  acted  as  the  universally  accepted  ar- 
biter for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the 
groups  of  rocks  in  the  far  West.  Meanwhile 
the  details  of  the  geology  of  the  various  ge- 
ographical sections  and  States  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  laborers,  and  one  after 
the  other  almost  every  State  instituted  a 
geological  survey,  and  many  of  them  under- 
took at  intervals  two  or  more.  In  the  order 
of  first  publication  of  results  they  are  as 
follows : 1824,  North  Carolina ; 1^6,  South 
Carolina  ; 1832,  Massachusetts  ; 1834,  Mary- 
land; 1835,  Tennessee;  1836,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia; 
1837,  Connecticut,  Maine;  1838,  Indiana, 
Michigan  ; 1839,  Delaware,  Kentucky  ; 1840, 
Khode  Island ; 1841,  New  Hampshire ; 1845, 
Vermont ; 1850,  Alabama ; 1853,  California, 
Illinois  ; 1854,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin ; 1855, 
Missouri ; 1858,  Arkansas,  Iowa ; 1859,  Tex- 
as; 1865,  Kansas;  1866,  Minnesota;  1869, 
Louisiana ; 1875,  Georgia. 

The  general  government  also  from  time 
to  time  instituted  special  geological  sur- 
veys, independent  of  the  exploring  parties 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
In  1834  and  1835  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh 
investigated  the  elevated  country  between 
the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.  At  various  times  D.  D.  Owen 
conducted  snrveys  in  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Northwest,  publishing  the 
chief  results  in  1844,  1848,  and  1852.  In 
1869  the  persistent  solicitations  of  F.  V. 
Hayden,  already  well  known  as  a field  ge- 
ologist and  collector,  secured  a geological 
survey  of  Nebraska,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Land-office,  a bureau  of  the  Interior 
Department.  For  two  years  this  was  prose- 
cuted, and  the  wedge  having  been  thus  driv- 
en, the  survey  was  continued,  and,  organized 
uuder  a more  ample  scope  and  with  enlarged 
designs,  is  continued  to  the  present  time. 
A number  of  eminent  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  of  investigation 
and  publication  presented  to  them  by  the 
survey,  and  consequently  a number  of  val- 
uable publications  have  appeared  under  its 


auspices.  Also  productive  of  similar  work 
have  been,  or  are,  the  surveys  of  the  40th 
parallel,  and  the  Territories  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  already  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  general  natural  history. 

In  every  department  of  geology  America 
has  exhibited  efficient  works.  Stratigraph- 
ical,  chronological,  dynamical,  and  nrineral- 
ogical  geologies  have  each  had  its  votaries, 
and  so  numerous  have  they  been  that  the 
simple  mention  of  their  names  is  precluded. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  of  prog- 
ress in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  our  laud.  Many  important  discoveries 
have  not  been  even  alluded  to,  and  the  lim- 
itations of  space  preclude  notice  of  the  ad- 
vance of  anthropological  science  and  the 
general  propositions  and  principles  of  biolo- 
gy to  which  American  naturalists  have  con- 
tributed. Theo.  Gill. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  CARL  SPENCER 

Within,  the  hearth  is  warm  and  light, 

Yet  none  of  all  the  group  about 
Knows  what  a glory  strikes  the  night 
Where  one  poor  wanderer  stands  without. 

To  them  their  right  of  earth  has  come ; 

One  only — oh,  how  sad  her  eyes  ! — 

Outside  of  love  and  hope  and  home, 

Looks  in,  beholding  paradise. 

For  all  that  cold  and  famine  say, 

Scarce  can  the  happy  hearts  believe 
How  sweet  the  bread  of  every  day, 

How  glad  the  fires  of  every  eve. 

The  poor  know  well  what  wealth  can  do ; 

The  rich  their  happiest  chances  miss ; 

We  sit  too  near  to  grasp  the  view, 

Or  stand  too  far  to  feel  the  bliss. 

Ah,  life!  what  songs  are  sung  outside 
For  alms  of  voiceless  souls  within ! 

What  halo  crowns  the  bliss  denied ! 

What  glory  flies  from  hands  that  win  ! 

For  eyes  see  more  than  taste  and  touch — 
Poor  senses — to  the  soul  can  prove ; 

The  longing  heart  divines  too  much ; 

Joy  mocks  her  still  at  one  remove. 

How  passes  this  wild  night  of  time 

With  songs  around  the  Father’s  hearth. 
When  these  slow  hours  of  darkness  chime 
With  but  the  exile  strains  of  earth ! 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 

The  heart  goes  wandering  up  and  down  ; 
From  fleeting  glimpse  and  broken  word 
Grows  fast  and  fair  her  love’s  renown. 

Dear  heaven ! no  more  this  heart  could  bear, 
So  sweet  thou  art,  so  sore  she  longs ; 

Thy  very  darkened  doors  are  fair; 

Thy  silence  broods  to  warm  her  songs. 

And  not  thine  endless  years  can  win 
Her  first  high  rapture  from  the  Bride, 
Who  still  remembcreth,  safe  within, 

The  years  she  wept  and  prayed  outside. 
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GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  JOHN  J.  STEVENSON. 


THE  influence  of  the  Gothio  style  has 
been  bo  marked  on  our  architecture 
generally  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  devote  a few  pages  of  Harper’s  Monthly 
to  an  explanation  of  its  development.  This 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  ex- 
plaining its  principles,  and  enabling  us  to 
judge  how  far  it  is  suited  for  modem  do- 
mestic requirements. 

Although  England  and  France  developed 
each  its  own  forms  of  Gothic  architecture, 
similar  advances  being  made  independently 
in  both  countries  abo^t  the  same  time,  as  is 
the  case  at  present  in  astronomy  and  other 
sciences,  the  Btyle  was  imported  into  En- 
gland already  somewhat  advanced.  Its  first 
appearance  was  in  France,  and  there,  from 
the  more  logical  character  of  the  people,  less 
tolerant  of  compromise  than  we  are,  its  de- 
velopment can  best  be  traced.  It  sprang 
from  an  imitation  of  the  buildings  which 
the  Romans,  during  several  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation, with  their  faculty  of  giving  their 
conquered  provinces  not  only  their  language, 
but  their  manners,  had  left  every  where 
throughout  Gaul,  in  their  own  round-arch- 
ed style,  palaces,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges, 
basilicas,  and  villas  or  country-houses  like 
villages,  consisting  of  straggling  agglomer- 
ations of  buildings  one  story  high,  connect- 
ed by  covered  colonnades,  for  country  resi- 
dence and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  After 
a century  or  two  of  pillaging  excursions  the 
German  barbarians  settled  in  the  land. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Franks  had  occupied  the  whole  country  ex- 
cept part  of  Languedoc,  held  by  the  Visi- 
goths ; the  east,  held  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  Brittany,  which  was  not  conquered.  By 
these  conquests  they  lost  the  social  organ- 
ization they  had  brought  with  them.  Ceas- 
ing to  be  a conquering  army  under  a single 
head,  the  habit  which  Ciesar  and  Tacitus 
had  observed  in  their  ancestors  arose  again 
among  them,  each  tribe  dwelling  apart,  iso- 
lated from  its  neighbors  by  tracts  of  waste 
land.  Military  chiefs  became  landed  pro- 
prietors, heads  of  little  independent  sover- 
eignties uncontrolled  by  the  central  pow- 
er, their  companions  in  arms,  almost  their 
equals  before,  being  now  their  dependents. 
With  their  love  of  plunder  and  fighting, 
when  there  were  no  more  villages  and  towns 
to  pillage,  they  took  to  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  it  was  some  centuries  before  even 
the  rude  national  unity  of  feudalism  became 
a fact  as  well  as  an  idea. 

In  this  anarchy  the  monasteries  were  the 
only  refuge  of  civilization,  preserving  some 
traditions  of  Roman  art  and  order,  organ- 
izing needful  trades  into  guilds — a system 
afterward  adopted  in  the  towns  when,  in  the 


beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  they  begau 
to  recover  their  freedom. 

When  with  rising  civilization  churches 
or  monasteries  and  towns  began  to  be  built, 
architecture  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
again.  Roman  buildings  remained  every 
where,  but  no  one  knew  how  they  had  been 
constructed.  These  in  their  new  buildings 
the  people  copied  as  well  as  they  could, 
making  up  for  miserable  construction  by 
lining  them  inside  with  marble  and  gaudy 
painting. 

When  they  began  to  build  churches,  they 
attempted  a reproduction  of  the  old  basil- 
icas, or  halls  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice (as  had  been  already  done  in  Italy),  the 
form  of  which  churches  still  retain,  a large 
central  nave  or  vessel,  with  an  aisle  or  pas- 
sage along  each  side,  half  the  width  and 
height  of  the  nave,  opening  into  it  through 
a range  of  pillars  supporting  round  arches, 
above  which  was  a range  of  window’s  called 
a clear-story,  lighting  the  central  nave.  At 
first,  as  they  were  unable,  from  poverty  and 
want  of  skill,  to  reproduce  the  Roman  vault- 
ing, the  roofs  were  wrooden.  But  churches 
in  those  days,  like  theatres  now,  were  al- 
ways being  burned,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  make  the  roofs  as  well  as  wTalls  of  incom- 
bustible material.  In  the  south  of  France 
this  was  attempted — without  the  use  of 
wood — by  a plain  wagon  vault,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, from  being  like  the  cover  of  a long  wag- 
on stretched  on  half  hoops.  This  vault  they 
covered  with  solid  masonry  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  a roof  (Fig.  1).  But  for  this  a round 
arch  was  very  unsuitable;  a pointed  one 

/\  A 

Fig.  L Fig.  % 

saved  weight  on  the  apex,  and  had  leas 
thrust  (Fig.  2).  And  wherever  they  got  the 
idea,  whether  out  of  their  own  heads,  which 
is  not  impossible,  or  through  Venice  from 
the  East,  where  the  pointed  arch  seems  to 
have  been  used  continually  since  the  time 
of  the  Pyramids  and  Nineveh,  it  was  for 
vaulting  almost  immediately  adopted.  But 
the  arches  opening  between  nave  and  aisles 
and  those  of  the  windows  were  still  round. 

In  another  way  the  pointed  arch  was 
found  advantageous  in  construction.  At- 
tempts, again  from  a desire  for  fire-proof 
construction,  were  made  to  build  domes. 
Gothio  had  once  a chance  of  becoming  a 
domical  style  of  architecture.  If  a square 
is  supported  on  four  arches,  and  carries  a 
dome  (Fig.  3,  plan),  the  bottom  of  the  dome  * 
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being  ; .quite  inside  the 


pillars. 


iatjkn  be  supported  Srxrm.  ihotii  Of  four 
spherical  triangles  (a  4y  ifMlIrj. 

wbo&?  jx/itttw  'rent  each  im  dim  &f  tbxy 
pvliar^  »rrd  whose 

■mefol,  farm  tfigethd  rke  ItHVest  tfug  of 
Uivr  dome.  5‘hese  .d]i- 

ihtflr  point*,  their  tops  a ^U'X  fil  a 
♦ih;^  thtnt  tw,k  half  of  0«t<  i>f  the 

supper*  tug  &j?hM}  art  eiiDed  pcmhuitn 
1 ^ ivan  th»if  '**  it  w ei % in 

» 1 :.*  air.  Now  i f the  an-hos  whose  curve* 
their  Callow  are  pointed (Fi&.  5),  the 
pgiidttjtjve  will  he  longer  limn  it  the  arches 
*W  round,  ftp <1*  the  priyeeuou  fwrfng  the 
*MHi\'  TViAl  tiai  s%R  £j$  steeply  forward ; 

tlm  arehe*  ate  round*  the  top  patf 
»d  iUt-m  peudeuvives  must  project  actually 
thlu  h w ay  Us  ( ipt  h % ug>,  and  eon* 
AHp>vh|!y  ft  dome  is  inure  ;mi«Uy  plue&l  on 
!<  arrhvs  than  up  roinivi, 

^eHlitr  of  these  styles -ofGothk*.  woa  ever 


Fig.  a • : , 

»IM*4*>js;<L  !»  them  the  w irulo  wa  and  PpHij* 
i%*  uiway  * rcjof.ainrd  j^iniuI.  T he  dumkal 
4tylfst  with  the  at  i lie  com  m& ml  of  tli v 

hfiihlferyi f iv»£;  suited  ;oiily  tor  *m&U  church* 
^ V^adcould  mdserve  tlic  need*  oi'tlie  ^reaf 
tff  the  Xortbi  TU#  &t$te  >v  dU  wagtfu 
ximl i*  wa*  snifftd  nuly  lot  ^ot^  .for 
r Udtch^  m cttuRf  nictcnl  d|M4dt  .to 

To  form  m abutthvrit  i>d  the  mas*- 
ventral  vault  the  lov^p  atfcfe*  had 
to  W i-aTfied  ri|#  to  its  Jthith 

/shing.  the  a r*  story,  4$ d , p t^T^U  tiiijg  any 

li^ht  ^ttuig  iufco.  ftffc*  central • n^Ve -•eau^pt ' 
fw«n  tile  yidfe  amity*,  leaving  the  e&airul 
v‘Uilts  (hi tk-  'mvx'm*  (Fig.  6),  Than  the 
Wa  .ftlt  dui  nut  do.  Water  got 

tiunagh  the  if  iipj»er  «iirfncn;  a*  will  k»j>- 
: f arul  riJte rod  through  the  fcitlid  roof  iu 
bo’#,  enured,  the  plu/re  wbo’rn  if  uppnar- 
^ jw  the  inside  being  ou  indication  of  the ; 

of  ih^..  le^k  outdid^  aa»  that  it  was 
iuuiit)  ra^cui^i:^  r^pnciiiUy  when  the  Tunlk 
move  in rh cate  iii  form,  i«>  muke 
» mm  i v mi  imoT  cciUo^*  pi ot.rcred  outside 
%.,iBiTnp)encK>deri  framed  roof 
Gctidi  as*  ^ know  H,  developed  in  the 


Fig.  4. 


pl£.  3,  olan- 


Go  gle 


north  of  Franco,  iai  what  was  called  the 
Eoyai  Domain,  nouipvis'utg  FarU,  Eh o»iu^ 
Anuien.s,  etc  * At  linU , the ir  rlum  lics  heuig 
large,  the  1 mild  era  t^uliucd- -tlioir  tire-ptoof 
iwiistnnfioris  to  fhe  erido  ftiRles,  foi  they 
Crete  uiiaWe  to  vauif.  nver  the  wider  v,c.u* 
fral  portiou ; Jiur  ntAild  Thc3^  Afftml  to  To^e 
thcf  raugo  of  wiudciv^^  ttr 'b\<^btj\vyri\s'\t'T& 
called,  wliioh  lighted  this  central  part,  by 
rafting  the  aide  ;Ht%«  ho  as  to  lnufo^  them 
ahutments  tti  d wagoii  vkahl^.  Tor  this.  dif~ 
foulty-  they  toiuid  Th  fioniau  yvork  a Solu- 
tion whinli  otmhled  them  'n«  vault  the  cert- 
tral  nave  tuni  yet  pirsejv^  the  cle»r-storv. 
By  diyidlxiqg  the  coniimnms  waigoji  y auU 


jueid-r so  that  the  two  vanlta  tritcT^ctcdy  &ts 
rhe.  Homaiis  had  'dope,  they  enri cdti  f ra  ted  tk* 
fhriist  du  the  foriv  qitjfles 
toei>ty  where  it  was  abuttttL  ut  iitst  : 
fvetuully  l*y  tall  buttreRse*T,  but;  with  larger 
cxpcricuce  cjm}pletclj%  being  dovvii 

to  the  groilnd,  % half  an  ftfoR  .' 

i si v voo fh,  (^)  ‘wliidi  is  giveip  the  namo  Of 
ilyiftglHittn'As.  Al  the  mm?  tinin  an  arc  fi- 
nd sjio.ee  was  left  cleat  |»t  each  compart  men t 
;of  fhe  i?^y e .HbdVe  hU\$  roof,  iii  vr b ielt 


windows  'fch.Hkt'  be  hpeHtfb  The^  imprn v e- 
)s>iMits  ait  VhpWii  in  jpM/.ti;  This  form  .of:  ‘ 


Fig.  7. 


rattiting  is  called;  groining,  in  contradiH- 
tmdtion  to  the  c^jntiumms  wagon  vault,  as 


* VU^I-Ic-DuCt  Ui>'t<*>n»mr*  de  V An' hi tretur*  b'ri\n~ 
mi*?  tfa  Xfc  (itj.  X P/r  Pari.<.  which  gives 

Nil  rtUinlroble  uccootir  Ot  Ure  hUtory  am]  meualng  of 
Uothic  Mchiib&t  ure. 
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the  mpme#  ht  the  vault  are  divided  aim! 
jniw4  a!  a point*  like  th&YKmb*  U>  tlie 
trunk  txr  the Jitmiaa  gtydnJ 
TUB  It  va*  ^ 

Apply  Mi il#*, icui VJ tl ijf % ■ SLfcUW 
witii  wmiden  &>ofcv w}>% 

■ hut  iii  van)*  W-fo  qf 

Yf  he  mm?  t1jm%  only  kfef  ttoiwori  mumi 

iirrdyw&vg  ftf  Aimui  ddhroh vv.  For 

if  The  ivUli h of  tliH  gave.  wo*  ru$  the 

*u&  fif  th**  M[ti;irn  of  nMiltiog,  i(»e  vauit  of 
The  iiuiT(i\vfr  from  the.  pier* 

tho  AVidt^r  nny£,  became  oblong  in  plnoY 
•'•ih'tt  an  lies  ariiviH  the  aivUn  only  bait*  the 
those  in  the  haw*  and  the  vanity 
FhdTig  from  the^n  ]<Vm<r  f«  tbeiu^btir 

jofic^H  baviHg  an  awkward  domical  uppear- 
, -;Y  , ■■  '.  '.  :’-"\Y.:  ■ ’ ' *; ; ;Y  Y'Y. 

the  aisle  Vanitw.  as  wolf  uh  those 
ttf  the  wave,  we?fc 

' "I  " :"  \S  each  «JK*«  of  tb« 

■ . ■ ■■****  <iomr«^|mndHiit? . 

:vx^  , x^tvvF-m  .'  . 

the  on  each 


<^tt  . rtmi*4  the  vpaltin#  d**M 

fire,  toitkmtf  hyurmg  the  bttUd- 
U*g*  under  them,. 

?..•;.  , For^binn  time  after  the  discnv^fM  ufthc 

‘ ]if-intf4  ar^h  the  width  Of  r!»e  n.-»v>* 

W in  ken  Wi  i bv  size  pjt  ijie  Hijuurtf  of 
dkfc  al ho  'being  VauUysl  in 
Siftiarc  crJU'h  «<jn;i^v 

YofTbe  tin  ^ocjj  wdo>  Tfee 

tiie  titni^r  of  the  nav*  vaiiii  rrunUt#  dn 
ca«h  see4fttid  pier  diifr  Wgtf  partially 
teil  Ivy  ftp?! Ogit»d  a *nb*idiary  Mi* 

intedfiiuMl#at^  pmryfhu*  dividing tVY^dt 
into  mx  purls  instead  oi*  fbn r,  w hence  thi» 
rnthtmd  B trailed  Hox,part*tc  vatdtmjg,  f ak' 

■ lyk£  tUf*  widtfi  of  the  aikhi»‘jfe?  fcUe^ik^drfiUfi 
st|u»re  of  vanttiilp, 
whivji  tixi;  os«  &f  iw  dLi 

■ 1m  fate  -■ 


■ -*•■ 


m«ki  (Fig-  the 
thrpHl  <tf  tlm  navV 
T^nit: hfait^hx  < vory  ?,(‘comI  pUtr. 
Wijy/Y ; -.-  • '•  -;?  :-'  ■ ' : '•■  . . •. , , ' < 

JLgkiie.  if  didy^MWi^tetihir  arch^  UHett, 

tiV  *Ua^*oa(^  of  tit#  Hquaro  of 
vaulting  hmn^ target  aint  higher  fiiaq  t4n>H0 
of  tifiv  Hide**  of  the  <WjU4rc,  tiie  \vim!»Yw.<i  nio 
der  the»e  eati  not  he  a*  h%h  M the  eeutre 
of  tfte  vaul  t Light  is  thua  h>dt,  nnd  u |oohh 
<d'  dearf- wail  is  needed  ov^r  iffi  gl^it^fory 
wuidtvws  to  limn  a level  (Marivig  ihr  tlio 
hmm#  <>£  the  roof  aver  ftih  yHhM^I  rmdw 
ffe: '$$*.  poHiiiofigYftt^Or  the  round  ;Vn’b  wan 


?ig. 


Yfioirtt^d  t*^|v 
; e<l  p(H**»J?dei  otryuttvti 

ail  didit  ulii^  (fig- 

ttjr  Tlo^  tThtraJ  oayo  * 

Yault  iheret^y 

fdd’o^g1,  iln  h*ii^t  h the 
W idth  df  tU.^.o«V^vUj»-'  fefe^dfb  the  width 
tlm  liihi^k,  and  the  hrehek  arri^A  tdi.f  n^ye 
•.  of  iho.He  agujfc^t  ijlm  ;.l>l^>r- 

from  lh'\  stfuflH 

1 }der$  nfr  the  naw  an-ade,,  were  of  tin  * 

^piUi  (.FY;..  Ji >).  Tie;  ei-'ar -sTi  vy  ^ 


Ampfi  i^YkwAoU  Where  the  jijugrfc  were 
; • elo^e hyr;  Ui?  rouhd  t h<^  af  »ae  ot  a ehimdi, 
the  £sPdH^  rvHtYtm  fhern,  in  order  Miat 
tfeit  Yt'o wu»  piigbt  W^  on  the  same  llup  its 
afielH-s.  dowti  •the  kidm  of 
'jo  church,  tool  ii>ho  *' Alilted/'.a.v  Vr  is?  r;#il- 
? » X,  thui  /k,  :^rrV^)  40 1 the  Tep  srreYigiiT 
pio^Ydoivjj  w;ltiyh 
edH?in\ied  ft*  fhh  line  tif  the 
Yf^Yhtx  uke  of  irlie  houu^Yi  aroh  aU  rhos»y 
dpiehlfu^  were  gdt  ovyr.;-'  By  ration^  of  it 
Hrri*;-.4  *>j‘  dihYrent  s}K<n^  ^*td(i  he  nhsde  til] 
/fheYy^iie'  tu<tghf.  tiy  i^g]^^Y^^?#fUXbid’- 
gridv  yhto  t vra  part*,  aft  tudu^f  Uy  Yi  point  at 
r!t»>  'top,  < he  arch  eon.Ki  hr  whU^jed  or  n/vrs 
rt>wHri;ke>  .pair  nf  rdidpft.w^^dtt 
i.ug  hi  the  le(4gr  lt  <>f  the  legk  iti  tlio  limber 
&trHvhefy  QiHji.ld  he  kept  the  name  height  as 
in  tlte  naTTower  sstrideij^. 

In  thi^  vniy  the  detormiimiKm  to  render 

the  veil,  s On  y>n*,d  hy  huVOlH  of  Vauh‘?ig 

pwiueed  the  pOiutei  style  of  architect uty 
Whi^U  wrt  call  Gofhic.  Xu  PMVWtftihU re  of 
teg  , ^ ton*tm<  onr  old  cathedrals 
have  been  preserved  to  .u*».  Ointerhury 
and ..fSvartire^;  irf ' -our  own  time,  Jiludnifir  in 
tiiv  fefMtChwtii  eontary^hav^^  bud  thytr  woodY 


Fie  10. 


were  raided  hi  the  fall  height  of  the  fwpoese 
of  the  exn } paI  vaul  f ■;  eoniotiinek  higher, 

j ami  thh  thrOst  of  the  vault  was  e«pod  on  each 
I pier.  Thus  hy  the  use  of  11  Or  poi\d^l  arefy 
the  proldeiHK  of  making  lod  h mi  vo  and  ai  de 
1 hro- proof  by  vomiting,  of  hr  i hgtu  g fhh  f hmkf 
• of  the  vovdt  faff  ml  ly  on  «*v^rry  pier*,  ivud  uf 
ypakirig  tii^  XanUo  o^  highat  the  aide  w?dU 
‘ i\*  \h  fh?^  giving  height  fhr  wiR- 

: ;’-f  t*’  ■ yF1'-  Y.  yS'?-  :j  i :^v 

Eveu  nfter  the  rardr*  t^ensii^  fftdnled,  the 
w jruiievve  under  them  continued  ^ond-lj- >■ 
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3riamal  fren- 


ury  I VCr 
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•W*  \h 

eel  i Fig,  it).  Bdt  ti  round  arch  n rider  a point- 
ed; jmd  ft.  space*  homefcixmg  like  an  -ar- 

ih ^ ^>iape  iietweeo  iUmu  which  it 
was  » be  made  available  as. 

window,  The  shape*  pf  tbb  mwUwp*pfp 
t bereftim  dmdo  the  earn#  that  of  the 
vaults  and  t lie  sauid  form  waA,  Tr^uii  the  j 
principles  W harmony,  carried  out  avety 'j 
wbt'.re  thnaighonfc  tlie  bnUiliug.  ■ " 

X new  impulse  had  f*e*)u  given  to.  the  art 
rcd  vaul  t nig  by  t he  invention  of  vault  l ng 
rjhi  Ip  (lie  ffor/ion  groining  ilie  angle  of 


pointed  bof ••in  t be  ;dUi>tieal  arch.  Ky  means 
afit  br*:h*x*  of  diftWeiit  epftne*  tmibl  k&Vw 
be«u  made  toiuuwot  with  ported  naathe- 
i^aVkaracettra<*y  without  &%- 

pediawt:  which,  iti  the  light  of ^inaih^motie^ 
is  a ctehaier  oiief  of  vault  ing  tills.  Blit  in 
tfe  l%ht  of  art  the  result  would  hare  been 
Utr  tesa  beanttful,  and  even  if  they  had  pOie 
sessod  mathematical  knowledge  HurtteieiiC 
frhr  wv^rkirig  #wt  their  problem . <*f 

the ndlipfcieal  fcrek,  their  m artists  ■•■ 

vrmald  fcttvft  ^evented  them  adopting  it. 
f&aidfc*  Um,  uppjrinmfy  had  made  them 
a&pminted  with  the  point  ml  atch.  Tim 
had  carried  them  to  the  , 
which  wae  ,rt*  birfii-phtoC,  add  w here  .they 
witnld  s*t?  if  stilt  in  iubia. 

At  first  the  windows  ivern  small,  leaving 
large  surfaces  of  wail  to  be  decora  ted  with 
eoJv>i  aiid  paintiug}  and  the  decoration  was 
carried  out  over  the  TvimlwH  also  by  the  use 
Of  stained  glass.  This  latter  mode  ofdoce' 
rafioTi/ oVi04i  hit  rod  need,  was  felt  to  be  so 
brilliant  and  charming  that  hetiCe forth  it 
nitei  the  development  of  the  style.  The 
ftbjcet  nf  every  ehungd.waa  io  wldae  0& 
and  g}yo  more  ppme  for 
gained  glass.  The  .small  windows  were  pot 
k<v|^ey:  tbg«  ther,  and  tlie  taantovry  fef weeu 

thftft)  reduced  to  single  upogitf  bar*  of 


■ the  of  >\Uu* 

by  the  iiltei^eotiOn  of  the  two  yu,uK*  (m*  ? Atoney  ^.Ued  mul lions,  narrow  ibJr  fho  face, 
Figs.  7 and  11 ).  bolWeriher^ti ; imt  4e*p?.fc#rB^  the  plane  the  ayttidow%*o 

while  tflUj  tiiiving  , tli*  style,  [ as  to'  give  as  much  opening  ae  po^hfe  fut 

Diadn  ihy  wirgiee  at’  f he  groin  strong  arvh  ■ glass,  at  -the  same lime  .rfetatmng  strength, 
ribs,  which  form  th#  -ivf  f>be  v/mJb  ! Hpcuihi's  shaped  like  flo&erk,  of  tlvtrA'  ^ar 

iiig*  h Jlbig  Im  th*  | four  or  more  leaves,  wwe  priced  afcWve  iliemj 

with  light  flat  ihrfeliidg,  wh^^  the  j the  eom^ns  left  h&i0$p  wore  pierced ; the 

vli^iAnve  lyei  rreeti  the  riba  was  ni'iori,.  with  : betyr«bn  these- .aporilogw  waa-tti^o'  r»- 


Jong  mart*  reatiug  i5rom  ntie  rib  to  aiiothoir. 

Tho^4  ribs  were  to  spring  <iavh  fnuu 
X sbpariib?\ /sl^ndirr  eolurnn, >inC.  hi  a cluster 
A«  the  deteb^ped*  flu*  oolamns  an^flhe 
vaulting  rib*  coulesml,  the  cnpitaN  divid- 
ing thetu  ig.tewrn.*&  absorbed*  t-Ku  ribs  in  late  I 
G^rbie  rUitig  w ithowt  break  from  the  base  of 


duced  to  bars  ben  ding  rojEmd  the  foTiatwl 
forms  fto  wUmh  the  nurne  >f  tracery  ip 
gU^Ti  ) ; ami  flms.  at  la^r  bhtr  %f&u&  wiauhnv 
W^e»  formed,  wlmds  filled  the  r.  h^le  *pace 
nudor  the  vault  (Fig,  10).  J ; .^ 

. iiiniUuned  >iml  tn<cerieii  'windows 

are  nnh  of  the  most  chariuing  feutures  of 


ihc  tauUUog  W the  Vf'oWu  of  t he  axeb,  T he  t Out  h u5  arch  ft  eet n re*  sn'  bean  ttt'rd  h r tliem- 
fo^ltng  of  ?i*ccnt  and  growth  tbits  givei^^ j tlgitvliM  Gr^k  imrficoeH*  they  have 
WHS  the  ^rdiiehing  gnduing  ribs  mating  j been  use«|..«(v^ii  cause*  W’hiFh.-.m 

c/verbead,  gave  ri^t#  to  the  -popular  theory  j to  their  dd%t.fcp  pxi*t;  Du  iurgo- 

'%iiv.t.  Gpthic  archde/>tur4  -A prMvig:  from  an  {.  wX bdbws»  1 ie^ij>^3qiKl  1 y when  titoae 
itvd^aruiH  or  a CotvM  vrifli  titi  spreading  j ore  used  in  tb#>  mmo ^ biuhling  iilotig  w ith 
Sirtiitehva/  If hV? ^ hM<ity  of  tbe  HfyioTirpV?« ;i'«mi3?4'tr  *Urf^  hy 

the  thevify  oiTmicruw;  yet  U is  triu5  that  h some  4vicl?  wm*  inmh  niv nya  rmmbn  hm- 
has  in  it  stmuHliing  of  the  spirit  nod  growth  of. the  Himph  tno-v  a.dbdV'.M.d*i  :m*wm 

oi  forest  life*  as  Greek  ufvhUerlnrr  lids  «.ym-  of  producing^  \VUoU»^« 

|^'JhJ(r-!,Wi||<'!.khe  lirgher  fnrros  o*  t • *4'w»  • * -w*  ^rt : 1 

Ttn*  d<dvatupnrent  of  t hi*  sty  I 
• • U*m  influenced  not.  only  by  tl 
rvft*|fiimnH^iti5 
duyi?\fiptrtmttF 

....  , .,...,  . ,,,,_  

Vttffxmpnt  m wfcu-U  »n  peitiadd^J'  wtekv  gr>-at 

piro'rri.  iC  tw  the  proMem  wld'eh  fhey  frad  holes  In  rhe  waii. 

****..- A>k*'t*A*»\  ±z<iL*p£.:  firm  kjiinia  ,;V?frt;'w^ll'  •oafta^ 

rally  partake  nflhe  cnnstrucli  vh  1 mica  of  Hie 
If uder  vaulting*  they  will  be 


^i»  they  4nul  heeu  guided  purely  I^v 

uhitbcUiatitvftl  princfcpJus,  they  would  have 
found 


i more  perfect  solution  not  in  ijhe  a^bltuetwre.  If uder  vaui fing«  they  will  be 

n olp 
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curved,  but  when  the  architectural  con- 
struction is  altogether  in  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  straight  lines,  a s in  our  ordinary 
domestic  architecture,  the  straight  form 
which  bars  of  stone  naturally  take  will  be 
simpler  and  more  suitable. 

Gothic  architecture  had  a magnificent  op- 
portunity of  development  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  cathedrals,  which,  in  France, 
were  all  built  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries. 

These  were  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
buildings ; in  fact,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  provinces  was  a thing  unknown  at 
the  time,  and  is  wholly  a modern  idea,  which 
we  never  probably  would  have  had  except 
for  the  differences  in  religious  belief  which 
arose  among  us  at  the  Reformation.  The 
state  is  merely  the  community  acting  in 
combination  for  those  purposes  in  which 
combined  action  is  more  convenient  than 
individual.  With  us  these  are  now  almost 
confined  to  justice,  police,  war,  and  possi- 
bly education.  But  when  religious  belief 
was  uniform,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  state 
action  included  religion.  The  bishops  and 
abbots  were  feudal  barons,  with  civil  juris- 
diction; and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  state 
action  had  some  religious  character  and 
sanction.  The  cathedrals  were  the  great 
meeting-places  of  the  city,  used  for  secular 
purposes,  such  as  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  even  for  histrionic  performances* 
(which,  again,  were  religions  in  character), 
as  well  as  for  mass. 

They  sprung  up  just  after  the  towns, 
along  with  the  right  to  have  walls,  had  at- 
tained freedom  and  privileges;  in  fact,  as 
monuments  of  these,  and  as  rivals  to  the 
great  castles  of  the  lay  and  the  monasteries 
of  the  religious  barons.  The  bishops  and 
secular  clergy  went  heartily  with  the  move- 
ment, thereby  asserting  for  themselves  the 
power  and  importance  which  had  been 
largely  absorbed  by  the  monasteries.  All 
the  important  towns  seemed  seized  with  a 
mania  to  rebuild  their  cathedrals  with  a 
magnificence  unknown  before.  The  new 
architecture,  taking  nothing  for  granted, 
governed  only  by  logical  necessities  of  con- 
struction, is  an  expression  of  the  rational- 
ism of  which  Abelard  sowed  the  seed  in 
modern  thought,  though  devoted,  like  him, 
to  the  service  of  the  Church*  Their  archi- 
tects were  laymen,  for  the  most  part,  as  in 
several  instances  we  know  from  their  names 
and  the  representations  which  occur  of  some 
in  the  lay  dress.  In  fact,  the  regular  clergy 
— those  living  under  a rule,  or  monks,  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  sole  depositaries  of 
art  and  culture — disliked  the  movement: 
naturally  so,  for  it  meant  that  their  use,  and 
consequently  their  importance,  was  gone; 
and  they  continued  to  practice  still,  after 


• Ylollet-le-Duc,  Dietionnair 0 d*  r Architecture. 


pointed  architecture  was  invented,  their 
own  old  round-arched  style. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  architecture 
of  the  French  cathedrals  is  in  almost  every 
instance  pointed,  while  in  England  it  is 
generally  round-arched.  In  France  the  ca- 
thedrals were  rebuilt  in  the  new  style ; in 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  English 
spirit  of  compromise,  cathedrals  were  gen- 
erally monasteries  or  minsters  as  well. 

The  main  characteristics  of  Gothic  are  its 
system  of  pointed  vaulting,  and  traceried 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
former,  in  the  course  of  development,  led  to 
other  peculiar  features,  such  as  the  clusters 
of  slender  columns,  each  carrying  a vault- 
ing rib,  by  which  the  lines  of  the  ceiling 
were  carried  down  to  the  floor,  giving  the 
feeling  of  height  and  ascending  growth ; to 
harmonize  with  which,  and  not  from  any 
necessities  of  structure  or  of  climate,  the 
roofs  were  made  steep  and  sharply  pointed. 
The  style  possessed  also  a beautiful  and 
vigorous  style  of  carving,  founded  on  nat- 
ural foliage,  and  truthful  and  admirable 
modes  of  metal- work. 

The  change  to  copying  natural  foliage 
for  architectural  ornament,  instead  of  the 
carving  of  wild  grotesques  of  the  earlier 
round-arched  style,  which  the  Benedictines 
of  Cluny  carried  to  its  greatest  excess,  is 
dne  not  only  to  the  decay  of  barbarism 
and  the  growth  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, but  to  the  denunciations  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. Preaching  at  Vezelay,  where  we  can 
still  see  them,  “ What  business,"  he  asked, 
“ had  these  devils  and  monstrosities  in 
Christian  churches,  taking  off  the  attention 
of  the  monks  from  their  prayers  f”  In  the 
churches  of  the  Cistercian  order  which  he 
founded,  his  puritanism  forbade  ornament 
altogether,  which  docs  not,  however,  divest 
them  of  their  art,  but  produces  the  manliest 
and  severest  type  of  Gothic.  When  the  ar- 
tistic genius  of  the  people  was  untrammel- 
ed, it  produced  the  exuberance  of  decoration 
inspired  by  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  foliage,  which  usually  characterizes  the 
style. 

This  cathedral-building  mania  (which  was 
really  analogous  to  the  railway  mania  of  our 
own  day)  lasted  in  France  just  about  eighty 
years,  the  cities  then  ceasing  to  find  that 
their  privileges  and  the  importance  of  the 
clergy  (even  of  the  secular  clergy)  were  iden- 
tical. Strifes  arose ; the  clergy  forbade  the 
use  of  the  cathedral  bells  for  town-meet- 
ings ; the  building  impetus  stopped  before  a 
single  cathedral  was  finished,  and  though 
parts  have  since  been  built,  most  of  them 
are  unfinished,  and  not  one  has  been  com- 
pleted according  to  the  original  design* 

The  style  thus  developed  was,  of  coutsc, 
used  for  other  purposes  than  churches.  The 
possibility  of  building  in  any  other  style 
than  the  prevalent  one,  or  even  thd  exist- 
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« vrf  of  any  other,  was  inconceivable  in  times  vaulting  wswj  given  op,  the  abandonment  of 
*be«  IGmum  bmjHrcors  were  represented  ftit-  the  j>* linted  ar<  h HmuK-tf  ar  later  bdlowcd, 
ling  irmler  and  the  scenes,  An  fcsplaiiAtlap  df  the  development  ef 

of  the  New  .T«<stuqmnt  wew  cuoeeivml  of  aa  Gothic  atehiGk'tirre  mvh  as  we  have  at- 
tran*uc«*d ; \n medisrval  cUiae,  by  people  tempted  to  gitte,  allowing  ita  principle*  and 
dressed  w m&lufti'iil  ’wmtntnk1?  tin?  purposes  which  it  wh*  created  to  serve.. 

Castle?*  and  bouses  were  therefore  built  enable#  us  to  Form  an  »>juni6r*  as  to  its 
JtS  Gothic,  ami  the  mottlding&  ami  minor  or-  aWenees  for  our  domestic  atehftectnre. 
naments  wyre  the  name  us  in  churclies.  jtditiposn*  at  one*'  several  invalid  and 
Pointed  windows  and  tracery,  ho  w wet*  ftew  absurd  argurnen f a against  on t cising  Go  t!  uc. 
die  lire*  it  was  fumod  uercasury.  to  nimUfv;  It  Urn  Imm  .smarted  that  the  style  i«.  gio<pt^ 
while  het'VfOen  yrnilteil  Hour?*,  when!  height  tuul  dark, and  tint  giyy  snftxcteiifc  light, 
'v*»  valuable*  flat  arches,  segments  n/  a eir-  Sw  mm  of  its  chief  0iarantrtietfit«,  ;aa  ha* 
cly,  wet*  adopted.  Wen  ehowrt, U that  it  is  all  .'window—  that 

If  nay  he  urged  Against  the  etatanreofc  thu  main  aim  in  its  d'ivdiipmeut  to  re-* 
that  vanltTri#  is  an  of  Gothic  ar~  dbee  the  arirfuch  vftte'  wall/' and.- 

rhitcct ore — that  Gothic  churches,  as  vrsil  as  the  -space'  tor  stained  glntK  Ki>  doubt  old. 
d>fnap:tte  Wrddmev,  in  Enghuid  esjieoially,  Gothic  cas ties  hud  Jit ■tWyi»dow:lightf  and 
/retyO*t*sGv  had  vlKuten  ceilings,  and  this  this  tdiaraet^riStik  udO}^red  iV>r  purposes 
not  always  fam  economy,  but  <e>vfeu,  m m mrpted 

fek Uhapvl  fciW mixm rtf  where  in  modem  f^dtvh*  \ hiifyitM  plain  tiin t 

the  AcalilV  of  iSAgliife  art-  was  lavished,  it  is  no  essential  *<f  thv  -Style,  ‘vv  VL  \ % 
Th is*  fcwyrtw p r,  does  run  disprove  the  fart  iAmhu  it ft  h hitf hnrynxs  prentodt  n$ ; 

that  flic  jmitited  /.Biyle.  ’fjcom.  y$ulfftr£  tfc<*  ilatk  Agmt  whnu  tlie  people  were  serfs, 
nee and,  indeofh  G.>  ihe  7iKe  '/d  Wc>>»l^^  a«d  inie  of  th»?  nieans  by  which  a ri eli  and 
p/j  n»6s  iu-Ewglawfi  m^yr  I think,  be  traced  powerful  clergy  kept  them  k»  ignorance  ikovl 
the  ahandwnmnt  »f  the  jitfintwl  arch  and  d&rtokss*  On. the  contrary,  it  wan  the  ptod* 
the  adopuon  ^if  the  datreneri  pei^ieiidicnWr  wet  of  tke  revived  iptell igonce  bf  lirc people. 

hi  France,  where,  the  m*  d the  outrome  ami  Rigtv  of  their  civil  freedom; 
raulf  mg;  rmn'mWkX  the  pmutetl  a fob  mil  it  gives  eviUence  nt  u d6ve|x>pme«ifc  of 

4iyo  vrtfe*  retaveit^l  t«t  the  la^t.  Tlw  womleu , aH,  of  akill  aud  retlueinent-  ami  grandeur  lit, 
cdliiig'  l# ft  the  walls  divided  into  siprarc-  hiiildingf  SUcih  as  we  are  Ineapabih 
stiaccs,  ?nsiea(l  of  the  arched  *meS  ^ U(shing. 
urute  the  vaulting,  wliteli  3t  pomted  wiuv  It  m aahi  to  be  a stele  purely  #'ccle«ia«tic^ 
#*F  could  oot  dll  (;Fig*,i|),  The  window  al:  it  was  just  much  ^viJ,  It  w«*,  in 


fig.  11  Fig.  18. 

which  tbt  re  wna  always  a difficulty  to  know 
So 'the  hertnehea  of  the 


what  to  tio  with, 
txch  wore  raise»iv  nia'king  the  window  liber- 
ty ^ictarb-hesuled.  and  adding  the  space  oc- 
cnpiM  by  the  spandrel  to  the  atnouDt  of 
«T«Lif>cd  gte*  < Ftg.13V.T 

In  every  in  fact^i n the  history 

’>f  the  *1  rf«  in  Whk‘h  the  use  of 
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up  Gothic  architecture,  its  system  of  vault- 
ing does  not  suit  our  ordinary  domestic  re- 
quirements. For  great  halls,  where  any 
amount  of  height  can  be  given,  the  height 
occupied  by  the  pointed  vault  is  no  disad- 
vantage. But  in  a building  divided  into 
stories,  as  our  houses  are,  it  is ; and  if  in 
special  buildings  we  want  fire-proof  con- 
struction, we  can  get  it  conveniently  and 
cheaply  by  means  of  iron  and  brick  or  con- 
crete, in  the  usual  thickness  of  a floor,  with- 
out the  loss  of  space  which  would  be  in- 
volved between  the  springing  of  the  vault 
and  a level  floor  over  its  crown. 

In  the  modern  revival  of  the  style,  how- 
ever, in  not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  thou- 
sands of  English  churches,*  and  in  houses 
still  seldomer,  has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  revive  the  vaulting.  It  is,  therefore,  hard- 
ly necessary  to  urge  that  a tiling  is  unsuit- 
able which  is  never  likely  to  be  of  use.  Nor 
would  the  system  of  vaulting  by  flat  arches 
be  tolerated  inside  our  houses.  It  is  grand, 
but  would  be  thought  prison-like  and  dis- 
mal, and,  from  its  expense,  could  never 
come  into  general  use. 

Iu  fact,  in  the  application  of  Gothic  to 
house-building,  from  the  earliest  period  the 
pointed  arch  was  dispensed  with.  In  a 
house  at  Rheims,  called  the  House  of  the 
.Musicians,  from  the  statues  in  pointed  niches 
between  the  windows,  which  was  built  be- 
tween the  years  1240  and  1250,  during  the 
highest  development  of  the  pointed  style, 
while  the  pointed  arch  is  used  for  all  the 
decorative  features,  such  as  the  niches  and 
the  range  supporting  the  cornice,  it  is  frank- 
ly abandoned  in  the  windows,  where  the 
form  would  have  been  unpractical.  Nu- 
merous instances  occur  where  the  pointed 
arch  is  retained  over  the  windows,  but  the 
window  openings  are  square.  The  glass 
was  set  in  wooden  frames,  so  as  to  open  like 
shutters ; and  the  architects  were  too  sen- 
sible to  attempt  to  make  these  in  such  an 
awkward  form  for  wood  construction  as  a 
pointed  arch.  In  another  form  of  window 
common  in  old  domestic  Gothic,  the  point- 
ed arch  is  purely  ornamental,  carved  on  a 
simple  straight  lintel.  Even  when  in  great 
halls,  built  for  civil  and  domestic  purposes, 
pointed  vaults,  and  consequently  pointed 
windows,  were  used,  the  lower  lights  of  such 
windows,  being  arranged  to  open  for  air  and 
view,  were  always  square-headed. 

From  these  examples  of  the  practice  of 
mediaeval  architects  in  domestic  buildings, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  adopt  Gothic  archi- 
tecture for  our  houses  now,  we  ought  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Yet,  as  in  all  copying,  it  is  the  form  and 
not  the  spirit  of  the  original  which  is  apt 
to  be  retained,  our  architects  and  builders 
think  they  are  working  in  the  Gothic  style 

* Modem  French  chnrches  are  often  vaulted  In  stone. 


when  they  stick  a pointed  arch  where  it  is 
not  wanted  and  means  nothing — possibly  an 
arch  one  brick  thick  on  the  face  of  a wall 
supported  by  a wooden  lintel  inside — while 
the  whole  construction  and  details  of  the 
house  follow  the  ordinary  classic  traditions. 

Old  Gothic  attempted  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly whatever  use  or  necessity  dictated. 
It  has  always  the  merit  of  truthful  and  ap- 
parent construction.  But  this  also  to  some 
extent  unfits  the  style  for  modern  use.  It 
involves,  unless  when  money  could  be  lav- 
ished in  decoration,  an  appearance  of  sever- 
ity which  does  not  accord  with  our  modern 
feeliugs,  and  is  least  appreciated  by  the 
poorer  and  Icsb  educated,  in  whose  houses, 
did  we  attempt  really  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  style,  it  would  be  thoroughly 
disliked.  Even  in  houses  where  no  expense 
is  spared  we  should  not  like  the  appearance, . 
however  truthful  it  might  be,  of  stone  arch- 
es inside  our  rooms. 

Moreover,  truthfulness  of  construction  can 
not  be  classed  among  the  excellences  of  mod- 
ern Gothic.  The  copiers  of  the  style,  after 
the  manner  of  copyists,  are  very  apt  in  their 
zeal  for  its  forms  to  neglect  its  spirit.  Few 
better  illustrations  of  this  could  bo  given 
than  the  polished  oak  boxes  given  as  wed- 
ding presents,  with  magnificent  brass  hinges 
meandering  over  them,  which  make  it  seem 
as  if  no  amount  of  wear  or  ill  usage  could 
separate  the  lid.  Unfortunately,  those  great 
hinges  have  no  joint ; the  work  is  done  by 
a little  feeble  one,  which  it  is  attempted  to 
conceal,  fastened  by  two  minute  screw  nails, 
so  that,  with  all  its  appearance  of  massive 
strength,  the  lid  could  be  pried  open  with 
a penknife.  Of  course  a hinge  is  stronger 
if  the  tail  is  well  fastened  to  the  wood,  and 
the  old  architects  spread  the  hinges  all  over 
their  church  doors  in  all  sorts  of  playful, 
twisted  forms;  but  this  was  always  the 
strengthening  of  a real  hinge.  So  different 
is  the  modem  Gothic  practice  of  ornament- 
al door  hinges  that  the  workmen’s  ordinary 
name  for  these  is  u the  shams.” 

Again,  why  should  Gothic  grates  have 
“ fire-dogs  f”  Before  the  forests  were  cut 
down,  in  the  great  old  open  hearths,  in  the 
days  when  people  burned  wood,  they  were 
| necessary  for  resting  the  logs  on,  to  let  air 
under  them  to  keep  them  burning ; but  it  is 
sham  Gothic  to  stick  them  on  a grate  for 
burning  coals.  And  why  should  our  gasa- 
liers  be  made  like  the  old  coronas  or  crowns  f 
These  were  great  rings  or  hoops,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  with  candles  stuck  round 
the  circle.  When  the  gasalier  is  very  large, 
and  the  lights  numerous,  this  may  still  be  a 
convenient  arrangement  for  gas  lights;  but 
in  a four- light  dining-room  gasalier  the 
brass  hoop  is  perfectly  useless,  and  it  ob- 
structs a deal  of  light.  Such  a design,  while 
| a revival  of  a Gothic  form,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  style. 
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It  is  seldom  that  architecture  attaining 
its  ideal  has  founded  itself  strictly  on  con- 
structive necessities,  using  such  ornament 
as  could  consistently  be  added,  and  no  oth- 
er. The  human  mind  moves  slowly,  and 
sticks  to  old  habits  so  long  that  for  centu- 
ries after  a nation  has  given  up  wood  con- 
struction, we  find  it  copying  wooden  forms 
in  stone  buildings.  In  the  gateways  of 
Hindoo  Topes*  enormous  trouble  and  ex- 
pense have  been  taken  to  procure  posts  and 
cross-bars  of  stones  like  long  logs  of  wood ; 
and  of  course  the  nail-heads,  which  in  wood- 
en construction  fastened  the  logs,  are  care- 
fully carved  in  the  stone.  Even  in  Greek 
architecture  the  triglyphs  which  divide  the 
frieze  into  spaces  are  said  to  be  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  notched  ends  of  the  wooden 
beams  of  the  roof.  As  to.  Roman  architect- 
ure, its  decoration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  construction,  but  is  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  a wholly  different  one.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  all  arts  and  ornament  consists 
very  much  in  tracing  ornamental  forms  back 
to  some  long-forgotten  use  which  gave  rise 
to  them.  Illustrations  without  end  might 
be  given  of  this,  but  the  following,  though 
slight,  are  as  good  as  any.  The  holes  ar- 
ranged in  waves  and  zigzags  on  the  toe 
caps  of  shooting  boots  are  the  reminiscence, 
of  the  old  Highland  brogues  of  untanned 
leather,  -which  allowed  the  water  to  soak 
through  them,  and  consequently  had  to  be 
provided  with  little  holes  at  the  toes,  where 
it  squirted  out  again  with  the  pressure  of 
each  step.  Again,  the  bands  on  the  backs 
of  books  have  similarly  now  no  construct- 
ive use,  except  in  some  of  the  best-bound 
books,  in  which  they  still  cover  the  cords  to 
which  the  pagdb  are  sewed.  Such  features 
in  an  art  are  not  unnatural ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  analogous  to  the  imperfectly 
developed  organs  of  animals  which  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  species  had  performed  func- 
tions now  superseded  from  change  of  habit 
and  development  of  the  organism. 

To  the  old  Gothic  architecture  belongs 
the  almost  singular  merit  of  perfect  truth- 
fulness. When  a form  ceased  to  have  mean- 
ing, it  was  frankly  given  up;  people  did 
not,  as  in  most  other  styles,  weakly  cling 
to  the  dead  carcass.  This  evidences,  in- 
stead of  the  ignorance  and  darkness  usual- 
ly attributed  to  the  Middle  Ages,  a freshness 
and  independence  of  thought  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  and  a wealth  of  artistic 
conception  employed  in  making  every  new 
necessity  beautiful  which  few  races  have 
possessed.  If  we  could  but  do  likewise, 
the  result  of  working  on  the  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture  would  be  something 
very  different  from  pointed  Gothic.  We 
should  have  no  pointed  windows,  and  quat- 
re- foils,  and  buttresses  which  receive  no 

• See  photographs  in  Fergusson’s  Tru  and  Serpent 
Wormkip. 
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thrust.  We  should  not  have  in  stone-work 
chamfer  stops  at  the  angles  of  windows, 
simulating  wooden  framed  work,  and  all 
sorts  of  ugly  and  unmeaning  notchings, 
and  roofs  so  steep  that  they  endanger  men’s 
lives.*  We  should  ruthlessly  abandon  forms 
that  are  unsuitable,  which  are  not  developed 
by  our  modern  necessities,  even  though  we 
love  and  admire  them  for  their  beauty.  Can 
it  be  said  that  tlio  Gothic  revival  has  exhib- 
ited these  signs  of  the  true  Gothic  spirit  ? 
On  the  whole,  certainly  not ; and  we  fear 
that  such  vices  as  appear  in  it  are  almost 
inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  apply  a 
thirteenth  - century  style  to  present  use; 
that  the  Gothic  style  is,  in  fact,  the  artistic 
expression  of  an  obsolete  mode  of  construction. 

Must  we,  then,  give  up  hope  of  having  a 
style  of  architecture  suitable  for  our  dwell- 
ing-houses, fitted  for  our  use,  and  true  and 
beautiful  in  point  of  art  ! Gothic  does  not 
answer  our  requirements,  while  the  common 
builders’  style,  which  is  that  of  the  houses 
most  of  us  must  live  in,  though  the  growth 
of  our  wants,  and  therefore  in  the  main 
suited  to  them,  becomes  yearly  more  de- 
graded and  ugly. 

“Why  don’t  architects  invent  a new 
style!”  say  some.  We  might  almost  as 
reasonably  ask  grammarians  to  invent  a 
new  language.  The  time  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  great  old  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture is  measured  in  centuries,  not  in 
years;  and  though  in  the  present  day  our 
thoughts  move  faster,  this  but  makes  us 
liable  to  seesaw  from  one  style  to  another 
without  any  real  progress,  instead  of  sticking 
to  a single  style  and  steadily  improving  it. 

u But  what  style  should  we  adopt  F’  As 
well  ask  what  language  must  we  adopt.  We 
can  not  alter  our  history  and  our  birth.  As 
there  is  a common  language  which  every  one 
more  or  less  understands,  so  there  is  a 
common  architecture  which  arose  with  the 
growth  of  modern  thought,  and  has  been 
the  architectural  style  of  the  country  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  which  every  build- 
er naturally  follows,  which  every  workman 
has  been  apprenticed  to  and  more  or  less 
understands.  But  while  our  language  has 
been  kept  up  to  a reasonable  mark  of  artistic 
excellence  by  a high  standard  of  criticism 
and  the  constant  efforts  of  educated  minds, 
our  vernacular  architecture  is  characterized 
by  the  vulgarity  and  common placencss  of 
the  men  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  left. 
The  interest  of  refined  and  educated  minds 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  directed 
not  to  improving  the  vernacular  style,  but 
to  the  hopeless  attempt  of  supplanting  it  by 
another,  which  appeared  at  first  to  nourish, 
but  has  not  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
country. 

* In  old  buildings  these  steep  roofs  bad  usually  a 
parapet  at  the  cornice,  which  saved  any  workman 
slipping  on  them  from  falling  over  the  walL 
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HIS  name  was  William  Wright.  I could 
have  wished  that,  for  purposes  of  eu- 
phony, his  people  had  named  him  Clarence 
Courtenay  instead,  St.  Clair  Seymour,  Achil- 
les Grandville,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
high-toned  and  sonorous,  but  they  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  I am  forced  to  state  the 
fact.  It  is  a grief  to  me  that  I can  no  more 
create  a character  than  I can  invent  a ves- 
sel to  navigate  the  air.  Even  if  I could 
have  constructed  such  an  ethereal  person,  I 
would  be  as  dreadfully  at  a loss  to  keep  her 
or  him  going  during  a series  of  adventures 
as  I would  have  been  to  have  kept  up  my 
aerial  machine  in  the  air,  even  had  I suc- 
ceeded in  launching  it  from  some  house- 
top. Owing  to  something  painfully  realis- 
tic in  my  own  training,  or  in  the  style  and 
sort  of  person  intended  at  the  time  I was 
myself  invented,  I can  do  nothing  more 
than  tell  of  men  and  women  whom  I have 
actually  known,  as  well  as  narrate  simply 
what  befell  them.  It  is  the  more  essential 
that  I should  confine  myself  rigidly  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  this  instance  because  I 
intend  this  to  be  a scientific  statement  in 
reference  to  Natural  Selection.  This  is  the 
one  reason  which  causes  me  to  make  it  at 
all,  and  we  all  know  that  in  reasoning 
across  the  wide  and  swift  stream  of  ever- 
iiowing  phenomena,  from  the  bank,  bo  to 
speak,  of  the  known  to  the  shores  of  the  un- 
known, facts — thoroughly  ascertained  facts 
— are  as  indispensable  as  to  a bridge  are  the 
iron  links  by  which  it  is  suspended,  or  the 
solid  arches  of  rock  upon  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. Not  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Buckle, 
Dr.  Draper,  nor  any  other  scientist  shall  be 
more  accurate  than  myself  in  what  follows, 
which  you  will  please  consider  henceforth 
to  be  not  a story,  but  a carefully  worded 
monogr&ph. 

“ William  Wright,  M.D.” — I copy  from  the 
sign  beside  the  door  of  his  little  office  in 
Jackson — was  the  son  of  a very  plain  pair 
of  old  people,  who  were  held  all  their  une- 
ventful life  in  the  rift  of  a mountain  belong- 
ing to  East  Tennessee,  as  a brace  of  robins 
are  held  to  their  nest  in  the  forks  of  an  oak. 
Shakspeare  himself  could  never  have  made 
any  thing  out  of  the  desert  island  which  he 
has  lashed  with  his  Tempest  if  he  had  not 
placed  a Miranda  there,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  Ariel  or  Caliban,  and  there  was  no  one 
on  that  rocky  farm  who  could  have  been 
etherealized  by  the  most  imaginative  poet, 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  dropped  his  pen,  and, 
grasping  a club  instead,  had  spiritualized 
by  slaying  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  lived 
in  a double  log-cabin,  and  died  there,  and 
that  was  all,  because  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  of  them  beyond  that,  except 
that  she  cooked,  spun,  wove,  made  rag  car- 


pets and  clothing,  while  her  tall  and  gaunt 
husband  plowed,  chopped  wood,  planted  and 
gathered  corn,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  days  were 
bom  twenty-four  hours  apart,  all  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year 
were  twins — a slight  variation  on  Sundays 
of  going  to  hear  the  circuit  rider  preach  at 
the  cross-roads.  Husband  and  wife  were  so 
thoroughly  the  same  as  to  each  day  and  as 
to  themselves  that  Sunday  was  only  like  an- 
other sort  of  night’s  rest  which  started  them 
again,  when  it  was  over,  that  much  more 
thoroughly  the  same  people  over  again.  Be- 
yond the  matter  of  color  there  was  not  a 
cent’s  worth  of  difference  between  the  cou- 
ple and  Luke  and  Suke,  the  negro  man  and 
his  wife  whom  Mr.  Wright  had  bought,  as 
you  buy  a pair  of  fowls,  at  the  cross-roads 
with  fourteen  hundred  hard  dollars,  the 
harder  savings  of  his  wife  and  himself,  with 
this  distinct  object  in  view,  from  the  day 
they  married  and  took  possession  of  their 
farm.  I dare  say  all  four  grew  more  and 
more  alike  during  all  the  years  they  labored 
and  lived  together,  the  blacks  contributing 
almost  as  much  as  the  whites  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  sameness,  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  housing,  dressing,  food,  work,  or  gen- 
eral information.  I doubt  whether  a soul 
of  tlie  four  cared  a clod  of  dirt  for  the  rus- 
tling of  the  growing  corn,  or  the  beautiful 
dawning  upon  them  of  summer  in  the  blooms 
of  apple-tree  and  peach — any  more,  in  fact, 
than  they  did  for  the  breaking  of  day  or 
the  glorious  sunsets,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
storms  which  dashed  their  thunders  into 
fragments  against  the  mountains  to  roll 
away  among  the  valleys.  Like  Luke  and 
Suke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  Were  good  Chris- 
tian people,  but  dull  to  a degree  that  seems 
as  inconsistent  with  piety  as  it  is  with  gen- 
ius. I have  no  doubt  that  all  four  went  to 
heaven  when  they  ceased  to  live — to  say 
that  they  did  any  thing  so  tragic  as  to  die 
seems  out  of  keeping  with  lives  so  vegeta- 
ble. And,  with  utmost  reverence  be  it  said, 
surely  the  other  world  must  be  graded  and 
adapted  to  us  when  we  get  there  as  well 
as  this.  Could  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Wright  have 
been  seized  upon  in  the  stagnation  of  their 
pond-like  life  and  set  down  instantly  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  nothing  but  bewil- 
derment to  a pitch  of  agony  could  have  re- 
sulted ; and  heaven  itself  would,  we  can  not 
but  think,  be  a world  the  very  reverse  of 
heaven  were  such  people,  ceasing  to  live 
here,  to  find  themselves  suddenly  amidst  the 
magnitude  aud  multitude  and  music,  in  the 
centre  of  the  enrapturing  grandeur  and  un- 
ceasing splendor  of  that  eternal  state.  I 
hail  not  the  least  idea  of  saying  all  this,  but 
dullness  becomes  sensational  wrhen  it  reach- 
es such  excess  thereof  as  in  the  case  of  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Wright;  and  I am  sure,  so 
! far  as  the  other  world  is  concerned,  that  the 
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Creator  who  adapts  the  rush  of  light  from  mantling  a story  or  a song ; making  sensa- 
the  sun  to  the  fragile  eye  can  and  does  ad-  tion  for  weeks  by  the  smashing  of  cup  or 
just  heaven  to  each  of  us  who  arrives  there,  bowl ; awakening  the  hitherto  unthrilled 
as  He  does  earth  to  all  who  are  bom  therein,  nerves  of  the  household  until  they  rang  re- 
The  one  solitary  bit  of  romance  during  all  sponsive  to  his  screams  from  some  burn,  or 
the  life  of  these  people  was  their  one  child,  fall,  or  cut,  or  kick  from  the  aged  horse  that 
the  William  Wright  of  whom  I am  trying  : did  not  understand  children — “runt”  of  a 
to  speak.  But — and  I make  haste  to  say  it  child  as  he  was,  “ Billy”  was  at  least  the 
— there  was  no  romance  whatever  in  this  nearest  approach  to  a bit  of  poetry  ever 
child,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a child,  known  on  the  dreary  old  farm.  But  when 
Those  dull  eyes  which  never  noticed  a star  eighteen,  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  ci- 
any  more  than  they  did  a wild  rose  could  pher,  the  end  came.  As  if  killed  by  the 
not  help  observing  the  babe.  To  say  noth-  very  shadow  of  the  coming  event,  housed 
ing  of  the  wonder  of  any  thing  so  new  ' before  the  terrible  tempest,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
among  things  which  had  been  always  as  j Wright  died  when  the  war  between  the 
they  were  forever,  the  babe  awoke  springs 
of  love  in  the  bosoms  of  Luke  and  Suke,  as 
well  as  of  the  parents,  which  surprised  them 
as  much  as  if  the  rocks  against  which  their 
plows  struck  in  the  corn  field  had  suddenly 
gushed  out  with  water,  or  rather  with  honey. 

But  “ Billy,”  as  he  grew  up,  took  his  place  in 
the  round  of  the  eternal  sameness  of  the  farm 
— a practical  sameness  which  saturated  the 
boy  through  and  through.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  an  ancestor,  somebody  possibly 
in  or  before  the  Revolution  of  76,  who  said  would  seem  as  if  the  brilliant  ancestor 
something  beyond  what  his  parents  gener-  whom  I have  ventured  to  theorize  guided 
ally  talked  about,  some  progenitor  who  did  the  youth  from  the  very  outset  of  the  war. 
something  or  other — in  fact,  was  somebody,  j From  almost  the  first  hour  he  became  asso- 
Mark,  I do  not  assert,  because  I do  not  j ciated  with  the  surgeon  of  an  East  Ten- 
know,  but  I am  convinced  there  was  not  j nessee  regiment,  and  till  the  end  of  the  war 
only  some  person  out  of  the  ordinary  in  his  j remained,  amidst  all  the  movements  of  his 
lineage,  but  I am  convinced  it  was  a distin-  regiment,  heaved  hither  and  thither  upon 
guished  surgeon.  The  savant  knew  that  a the  billows  of  blood,  now  here,  now  there,  in 
certain  planet,  never  known  hitherto,  must  active  surgical  employment  unto  the  en<^ 
be  in  a certain  place  in  the  skies  as  the  cause  The  youth  had  been  cast  into  that  work  for 
of  certain  effects  otherwise  unaccountable,  which  he  was  bom,  all  his  talent  and  taste 
and  there  w as  such  a planet.  And  there  and  ever-growing  enthusiasm  lay  in  that  di- 
were  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Wright  rection,  and  in  no  other.  At  first  this  green- 
accountable  for  only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  est  of  novices  wras  employed  in  cleaning, 
such  an  ancestor.  The  alternative  is  spon-  sharpening,  and  having  ready  for  use  the 
taneous  generation  in  the  case  of  at  least  arsenal  of  implements  used  by  the  surgeon, 
the  soul  of  the  doctor,  and  I am  so  realistic  as  well  as  in  placing  and  holding  the  pa- 
that  I can  not  conceive  of  a stream  without  tients  during  the  operations,  and  in  band- 
a fountain-head,  though  it  be  immeasurable  aging  and  in  nursing  them  afterward.  Sym- 
miles  away.  pathizing  with  the  eagerness  of  his  young 

I am  as  anxious  to  get  done  with  these  assistant,  and  appreciating  the  wonderful 
preliminaries  as  the  reader  can  be,  for  this  quickness  with  which,  as  by  intuition,  ho 
scientific  discussion  of  Natural  Selection  has  seized  upon  every  new  fact,  each  surgeon- 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  later  days  of  Will-  in-chief  under  whom  he  came  in  the  rapid 
iam  Wright.  Because  the  fact  has  mathe-  changes  of  war  supplied  him  with  all  in- 
matical  relation  to  those  after-hours,  I am  struction  by  word  and  practical  illustration, 
compelled  to  say  that  as  a child  he  was  in  as  well  as  with  such  books  as  life  in  camp 
no  sense  either  beautiful  or  interesting.  His  allowed. 

head,  surmounted  with  a shock  of  undis-  “ I never  saw  such  a fellow,”  Ferdinand 
ciplined  hair,  was  somewhat  of  the  shape — Harris  said  to  him  one  day.  “ When  there 
especially  of  the  speckled  color — of  a turkey  is  no  battle  or  epidemic  on  hand,  you  are 
egg  set  on  end  between  his  vigorous  shoul-  reading  those  calf-covered  books  as  if  your 
dors.  And  yet,  merely  as  a child,  blowing  i life  depended  on  it ; and  as  soon  as  there 
away  the  bubbles  upon  the  foaming  pail  at  ] comes  work  to  do,  you  go  into  that  as  if  you 
milking-time  to  get  a good  drink ; running  j w ere  going  to  a wedding.  I am  not  like  you 
in  to  his  weary  mother,  at  her  loom  or  sew-  j one  bit.” 

ing,  with  a handful  of  dandelions ; crowd-  j “ Which  you  are  not,”  young  Wright  re- 
ing  himself  into  the  fat  and  moist  arms  of  | plied,  with  energy.  “ You  are  rich,  and  I 
Suke,  resting  from  her  wash-tub,  and  de-  j own  fifty  acres  among  the  rocks  there  in 
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North  and  the  South  began.  The  farm  was 
left  in  charge  of  Luke  and  his  wife,  and 
William  Wright  was  swept  off  and  away 
into  a soldier’s  life  upon  the  Confederate 
side  as  helplessly  and  as  naturally  as  any 
other  leaf  before  the  storm.  The  last  Na- 
poleon Btates  in  his  will  that  he  was  guided 
all  his  life  by  the  spirit  of  liis  great  uncle — 
although  oijie  would  suppose  that,  after  Wa- 
terloo, that  uncle  would  have  shrunk  from 
guiding  in  the  direction  of  Sedan;  and  it 
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East  Tennessee,  too  poor  and  full  of  blazed  | “Yes,  certainly.  I am,  for  instance,  very 
trees  to  be  worked.  I suppose  you  own  a good-looking,”  Ferdinand  Harris  assented, 
hundred  bands,  and  Luke  and  Suke  there  taking  an  easier  position  in  his  hammock, 
on  the  place,  if  they  haven’t  run  away,  are  ! swung  upon  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  strok- 
old.  Besides,  you  are  educated — ” I ing  his  mustache.  “ My  wound,  you  see, 


“ Took  the  whole  course  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,”  Ferdinand  Harris  interjected. 

“ While  I never  had  any  show,  living  at 
the  old  place  like  a pill  in  a box — rather  like 
a specimen  in  a jar,”  said  his  friend. 

“ Except  that  there  was  no  alcohol,”  add- 
ed his  companion,  who  could  not  truthfully 
have  asserted  the  same  of  himself.  The 
fact  is,  Ferdinand  Harris  had  been  shot 
through  the  lungs,  and  had  been  patched 
up  and  unwearyingly  nursed  by  young 
Wright  until  it  was  time  to  go  back  into 
the  ranks — if  he  had  but  thought  so ; but 
all  the  first  flush  of  the  war  had  been  long 
over  with  Ferdinand,  not  that  he  objected 
at  all  to  the  “ fun”  of  a good  fight. 

“ But  the  bother  of  it  is,”  he  had  often 
explained  to  Wright,  “ that  for  one  or  two 
hours  of  regular  battle,  one  has  to  endure 
whole  months  of  picket  duty,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  thousands  of  miles  of  marching  and 
countermarching  in  the  dust  or  the  mud. 
Worse  than  all  it  is  to  have  a fellow  with 
shoulder-straps  ordering  you  about.  Before 
the  war  I made  a point  not  to  do  whatever 
I was  told — die  rather ; and  here,  if  I don’t 
obey,  I’m  court-martialed.  No,  Sir.  I guess 
I ought  to  know  about  my  own  lungs.  Un- 
til I am  perfectly  well,  in  my  own  opinion, 
too,  I prefer  staying  in  hospital  and  helping 
tfou.”  x 

“Helping  me  with  a vengeance!”  said 
Wright.  “ You  fall  dead  asleep  when  you 
undertake  to  sit  up  with  a patient ; always 
give  the  wrong  medicine,  or  too  much  of 
the  right  one.  It  was  a tea-spoonful  of 
quinine  you  gave  Colonel  Jones  yesterday : 
had  him  a raving  maniac — the  bells  ring- 
ing in  his  head  like  mad.  I almost  wished 
he  had  hit  you  when  he  whacked  at  you 
with  that  stray  sword.  You  smoke  all  the 
cigars,  drink  up  all  the  hospital  wine.  I will 
be  compelled  to  report  you  to-morrow  ready 
for  duty.” 

“ No,  you  won’t,  Doc.  If  there  was  to  be 
a fight,  I wouldn’t  wait  to  be  reported,  and 
you  know  it.  But  as  it  is  only  to  dodge  up 
and  down  the  river  trying  to  get  a shot  at 
the  gun-boats — and  what  good  does  it  do 
when  you  hit  them? — I believe  not.  We 
like  each  other  too  well,  Doc.” 

“ As  acid  does  alkali — because  we  are  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  each  other,”  replied 
his  companion,  who  was  very  busy  clean- 
ing a set  of  surgical  knives  and  pincers  and 
saws  at  a table  in  the  extemporized  hospi- 
tal of  the  hour,  the  instruments  having  a 
look  of  scientific  cruelty  in  their  silver 
mounting  and  razor-like  steel,  id  compari- 
son with  which  revolvers  and  sabres  were 
but  toys. 


■ makes  me  pale  and  interesting,  while  you 
j are — ” 

i “ Ugly,”  his  companion  said,  promptly. 

| Were  it  not  a scientific  paper  which  I am 
preparing,  this  fact  would  have  been  care- 
fully kept  out  of  these  pages.  I know  it 
! will  strike  every  lady  reader  like  a blow, 
but  I can  not  help  it  even  if  the  blow  killed 
whom  it  hits.  William  Wright  was  ugly. 
Perhaps  the  gifted  progenitor,  whose  talent 
had  alighted  upon  him  as  by  a flying  leap 
over  the  heads,  literally,  of  generations  in- 
tervening, was  beautiful ; but  the  volatile  in- 
tellect had  left  all  loveliness  of  form  among 
the  dust  of  the  dead  in  descending  to  him. 
Not  for  nothing  had  his  father  toiled  winter 
and  summer  on  his  sterile  farm,  bowed  of 
back,  bronzed  of  brow,  hardened  of  hand, 
whitened  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair 
by  the  premature  age  of  hard  work.  Mrs. 
Wright  could  never  have  been  a beauty 
j even  in  the  eyes  of  her  bridegroom,  and 
| working  at  the  loom,  sewing  at  the  cloth- 
I ing,  hardening  her  face  and  hands  over  the 
cooking  and  the  washing,  had  left  her  dur- 
ing all  the  years  her  son  knew  her  a small, 
thin,  red -eyed,  furrowed  - faced  old  lady, 
somewhat  leathery,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  With  such  parents,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  son  to  be  other  than  homely, 
and  very  homely  indeed. 

“ I lived  among  those  rough  mountains,” 
Dr.  Wright  used  often  to  say  afterward, 
“ stumbling,  until  I was  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  over  the  boulders  in  field  and  pasture, 
until  I grew  to  be  as  rough  and  rocky  as  all 
my  surroundings  were.  Luke  and  Suke, 
with  me  all  the  time,  were,  I do  know,  the 
very  blackest  as  well  as  homeliest  of  col- 
ored folks:  I am  black  from  long  associa- 
tion with  them.”  For  he  was  so  decidedly 
ugly  that  he  had  got  used  to  it  as  one  does 
to  a birth-mark  upon  the  face,  a terrible 
scar  from  forehead  to  chin,  or  even,  I dare 
say,  to  an  artificial  nose. 

“ You  are  hairy  and  black  and  rough  as 
any  body  I ever  saw  in  my  life,  Doc,”  Ferdi- 
nand Harris  remarked  on  the  occasion  in 
question ; “ but  this  military  life  has  made 
a man  of  you,  not  only  in  your  surgical 
knowledge,  although  you  have  had  ten 
times  the  chance  at  that  in  camp  you  would 
have  had  during  years  in  Paris  under  the 
best  teachers.  Your  practice  may  not  have 
been  lucrative,  but  it  certainly  is  as  exten- 
sive and  varied  as  you  could  wish.  What 
I mean  is,  the  drill  has  made  you  straight  as 
an  Indian,  and  the  pressure  upon  you  has 
made  you  quick,  decided,  self-reliant,  ener- 
getic, beyond  any  fellow  I ever  knew.  I 
like  you,  Doc,  and  about  the  only  thing  I re- 
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gret  in  you  is  that  you  are  so  very,  very — ” 
And  the  invalided  soldier  lighted  another 
cigar  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  friend’s 
coat,  hanging  near  him  from  the  tent  pole, 
and  took  an  easier  position  in  his  ham- 
mock. 

u So  very  what  ?”  the  other  replied,  push- 
ing back  his  exceedingly  tangled  mass  of 
jet-black  hair  from  his  ample  forehead,  paus- 
ing, saw  in  one  hand  and  chamois-skin  in  the 
other. 

“Will  you  pardon  me V9  said  his  compan- 
ion, in  the  softest  of  modulations,  contrasted 
with  the  rasping  of  his  friend’s  harsh  voice. 
“ But  you  are  coarse,  Doc,  so  exceedingly 
coarse ! I wouldn’t  tell  you,  but  I know  you 
do  not  care.  Besides,  I like  you.  And  then 
what  does  it  matter,  when  every  body  says 
you  are  going  to  make  the  most  splendid 
surgeon  in  the  world  ? But,”  the  handsome 
young  soldier  added,  after  a pause,  “ I won- 
der what  Beil  would  think  ?” 

“Bell T Colonel  Bell?  What  do  you 
think  I care  f” 

“Pshaw!  it  is  another  Bell  than  that,” 
laughed  Ferdinand  Harris.  “Did  I never 
tell  you  about  my  sister,  Doc  ? You  are  the 
only  man  in  this  camp  I would  name  her  to, 
and  I didu’t  intend  to  do  it  to  you.  I was 
thinking  of  how  you  looked  the  day  I was 
shot.  It  reminded  me  of  hog-killing  time  at 
home  in  old  Kentucky.  You  know  what  fun 
it  is  to  the  boys  shooting  the  hogs  down  of  J 
cold  mornings,  sousing  them  in  a tilted-up 
hogshead  of  water  boiling  from  red-hot 
rocks  thrown  in,  scraping  them,  hanging 
them  up  by  the  heels  from  a pole  between 
two  trees.  I never  ate  any  thing  in  my  life 
as  good  as  the  tails  we  used  to  split  and  salt, 
and  roast  on  the  coals  by  the  big  fires.  And 
then  the  bladders ! We  never  have  any  fun 
like  that  afterward.  But  I was  talking  of 
the  day  of  the  battle.  You  know  how  you 
stood  there  by  the  stable  door  laid  over  two 
mess  barrels,  exactly  as  they  did  at  hog- 
tiine,  except  that  they  were  living  men 
placed  there,  bleeding,  groaning,  dying.  I 
believe  you  took  actual  pleasure  in  it,  with 
the  otheT  doctors  that  day,  ripping  up  pants, 
or  sleeves,  or  coats ; probing,  sawing  off  legs 
and  arms ! You  corded  those  arms  and  legs, 
Doc,  as  fast  as  you  cut  them  off,  just  as  our 
hands  used  to  do  logs  of  wood.  Ah  yah ! if 
Bell  could  but  have  seen  yon ! You  hadn’t 
slept  or  washed  for  days,  standing  there, 
bloody  from  head  to  foot,  reeking  with  gore, 
the  most  horrible  cannibals  I ever  saw — 
more  like  devils  incarnate.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  were  so  very  lovely 
just  then,  shot  through,  expecting  to  die, 
leaving  charges — ” 

“ By-t  he-bye,  and  I’ll  be  shot !”  exclaimed 
the  other,  rousing  up.  “ It  is  a shame,  but 
I never  thought  of  it  from  that  moment  to 
this.  What  did  you  do  with  that  photo- 
graph?” 


“ Among  my  traps  somewhere,”  said  the 
other,  indifferently.  “ But  what  was  it  you 
were  going  to  say  ?” 

“ Hand  it  to  me,  old  fellow,  whenever  you 
can  think  of  it,  I’m  so  forgetful.  The  dif- 
ference between  us,”  continued  Harris,  “was 
that  I hated  it,  while  you  actually  loved  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  other, 
his  swarthy  face  almost  ashen  with  aston- 
ishment in  contrast  with  his  black  and  dis- 
ordered hair. 

“ Mean  ? What  am  I talking  about  ?”  re- 
plied his  companion,  with  the  irritability  of 
an  invalid.  “No  man  not  a monster  could 
stand  it ; but  there  you  stood,  as  happy  as 
you  were  dirty,  all  full  of  enthusiasm,  hack- 
ing and  hewing  among  those  poor  fellows, 
laughing  and  talking  as  if  it  was  fun  alive. 
If  I didn’t  know  you  never  drank,  I would 
have  sworn  you  were  half  tight.  It  was  the 
most  horrible  part  of  it,  your  enjoying  such 
work.  I can  just  imagine  it,”  the  invalid 
continued,  after  a long  pause — “ Bell  coming 
in  upon  you  then!  I do  believe  it  would 
have  killed  her.  Give  a fellow  a glass  of 
port,  Doc.” 

And  the  young  soldier  settled  himself 
back  after  his  wine  and  took  a good  nap, 
the  tent  being  pitched  among  a grove  of 
post  oaks  off  to  itself  from  camp,  all  the 
men  except  the  guard  having  gone  before 
day  upon  a raid  Northward.  The  young 
surgeon  cleaned  steadily  away  at  his  instru- 
ments for  some  moments,  but  seeing  how 
soundly  his  companion  slept,  he  unlocked  a 
camp  chest,  took  out  a medical  book,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  ground,  his  back  against 
the  chest,  to  read.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  he  had  condensed  the  whole  vol- 
ume into  memoranda  made  upon  a card, 
which  also  served  as  a marker  in  hitf  book, 
so  intently  did  he  gaze  upon  it.  At  last  he 
arose,  and,  card  in  hand,  stood  looking  from 
it  to  the  sleeper.  An  amazing  contrast  be- 
tween the  twro  men,  for  you  could  hardly 
hope  to  find  a handsomer  youth  than  the 
one  sleeping  in  the  hammock,  nor  a home- 
lier one  than  the  other,  gazing  somewhat 
sullenly  upon  him.  The  one  was  fair-hair- 
ed, with  delicate  features,  slight  mustache, 
no  more  purpose  in  his  face  than  in  the  pet- 
als of  a flower;  the  other  tall,  defiantly  erect, 
with  dark,  angular  face,  abundant  hair  and 
beard,  eyes  strong,  clear,  and  direct,  fhe  eyes 
and  bearing  and  manner  of  the  man  in  keep- 
ing with  his  way  of  speech  and  action,  which 
was  prompt  and  decided  enough. 

“ Queer,  but  I dreamed  Bell  was  standing 
over  me,”  Ferdinand  said,  opening  his  eyes 
suddenly.  “ What’s  o’clock,  Doc  ?” 

“ Twelve.”  And  after  h long  silence,  dur- 
ing which  the  surgeon  had  replaced  the  card 
in  the  book  and  the  book  in  the  chest,  and 
entered  upon  the  mending  of  a broken  rivet 
in  a complicated  surgical  contrivance  of  his 
own,  he  added  at  last,  “ I glanced  at  the  pic- 
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ture  you  were  speaking  of  when  you  gave 
it  to  me.  The  lady  was  not  very  strong, 
was  she?  but  she  seemed  to  be  very  sen- 
sible." 

“ Sensible  ? Not  a bit  of  it,”  laughed  the 
other.  “ Bell  hasn’t  a bone,  muscle,  or  sinew 
in  her  whole  body — nothing  but  nerves.  She 
never  was  any  thing  but  a helpless  baby. 
She  is  off  in  France  with  an  old  aunt  of  ours, 
or  in  Germany,  at  school,  and  much  she’ll 
learn.  We  are  the  only  children.  Our  par- 
ents are  dead.  Both  of  us  were  petted  by 
them  and  by  the  negroes  as  long  back  as 
I can  remember.  All  she  cares  about  is 
poetry  and  laces  and  moonshine  and — well, 
nonsense  generally,  flowers  and  the  like. 
She  is  a splendid  musician,  and  is  good- 
looking,  or  she  couldn’t  be  my  sister,”  he  add- 
ed, stroking  his  mustache,  “and  she  pets 
dogs  and  cats  and  canary-birds — the  most 
effeminate  woman  you  ever  met.  There’s 
another  thing  about  Bell,”  the  brother  add- 
ed, after  quite  a pause.  “ You  see,  our  father 
never  entered  a church  at  all,  so  that  our 
mother  had  to  attend  church  enough  for 
both  of  them.  She  was  a good  Christian, 
you  bet!  And  so  with  Bell.  I’m  a hard 
case,  and  she  can  do  nothing  with  me ; but 
she  tries  hard.  I tell  her  she  is  too  much 
of  a saint,  too  much  of  a good  thing.  A 
mixed-up  sort  of  a lady,  isn’t  she  ? One  has 
to  know  her  to  understand  her.  Listen ! 
There’s  the  tramp  of  hoofs.  The  boys  are 
back  again;  and  I’ll  bet  you  a bottle  of 
wine,  Doc,  we’ve  been  tricked  by  the  Yan- 
kees again.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  grape- 
vine telegraph,  and  these  thick-headed  ne- 
groes about  camp  are  the  operators.  Shot 
if  they  ain’t!  But  there’s  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  you,  Doc,  before  the  fel- 
lows come — one  question.” 

“Ask  away,”  the  other  replied,  but  not 
looking  up  as  usual ; and  his  friend  contin- 
ued: 

“ You’re  about  the  only  man  in  camp  that 
don’t  curse  and  swear,  gamble  and  drink, 
fool  with  the  yellow  girls  and  the  like. 
What  I want  to  know  is,  why  ?” 

“ I told  you  before,  man,”  the  other  said, 
somewhat  savagely.  “ Until  the  war  broke 
out  I lived  on  our  little  old  farm  among  the 
mountains.  Except  at  the  cross-roads  once 
or  twice  a month,  we  never  saw  any  body. 
It  was  like  living  in  the  bottom  of  a well ; 
but  I don’t  believe  there  was  such  a thing 
as  an  oath  on  that  farm,  much  less  a bottle 
of  whisky  or  a card,  since  God  made  it.  I 
am  too  old  to  take  to  such  nonsense  now  ; I 
despise  it.  Besides,  Fve  my  fortune  to  make, 
and — ” 

“You  take  to  your  surgery  as  some  fel- 
lows take  to  drinking,”  the  other  added  for 
him.  “ But  what  a dog’s  life  you  must  have 
had  of  it ! — stupid,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“ It  does  not  seem  to  me,  looking  back 
upon  it,”  the  other  replied,  “ as  if  my  whole 


life  there  was  more  than  an  hour  long,  and 
it  was  heaven.  I don’t  talk  about  such 
things,  Ferd,  to  any  body ; but  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  as  regular  as  the  clock,  we 
had  Luke  and  Suke  in,  and  my  father  read 
a chapter  from  the  Bible  in  course  with  a 
prayer.  It  was  exactly  the  same  prayer, 
and  I know  it  by  heart.  So  with  the  Bible. 
That’s  all.” 

“ It’s  a mighty  solid  foundation,  Doc,”  the 
other  moralized ; “ deep  and  dull  and  hard ; 
but  you  can  afford  to  build  a good  deal  on 
it,  and  to  build  pretty  high.  But  we  were 
raised  different,  Bell  and  I,  except  that  Bell 
goes  in  for  religion ; we  ain’t  of  that  sort, 
and  you  must  excuse  us.  What  a row 
those  fellows  are  making!  just  listen  to 
their  cursing.  As  sure  as  you  live,  it  is  the 
negroes  who  betrayed  us.” 

“ You  can’t  come  in  here,”  Dr.  Wright  said, 
at  this  juncture,  to  a party  of  officers  about 
pressing  in,  chiefly  in  hopes  of  certain  re- 
storatives from  the  medicine  chest  of  the 
surgeon.  His  own  parents  would  not  have 
known  him  as  he  filled  the  door  of  the  tent, 
erect,  peremptory,  final,  the  very  soul  of  de- 
cision and  command  in  person  and  voice. 
No  man  could  have  so  developed  in  three 
years  had  not  the  camp  been  in  fact  but 
the  continuance  of  the  hard  life  of  the  farm 
going  before. 

“Oh,  Doc,”  “Why,  Doc,”  “Now,  Doc.” 
“ Come,  Doc,”  “ You  know  your  own  uncle, 
Doc,”  was  the  chorus  outside,  but  not  a man 
even  tried  to  enter.  You  saw  at  a glance 
that  the  fear  in  which  the  surgeon  was  held 
was  equaled  by  his  popularity,  for  the  hearty 
affection  for  him  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand 
Harris  was  but  the  feeling  of  every  man  in 
camp,  from  the  colonel  commanding  down. 
In  a sneaking  sort  of  way  the  lowest  bum- 
mer was  only  too  glad  to  share  with  “ Doc” 
the  degraded  turkey  or  disreputable  pig 
which  came  somehow  into  the  possession  of 
the  bummer,  and  as  much  without  possibility 
of  explanation  therefor  as  if  turkey  and  pig 
were  innate  ideas  generated  in  the  depths  of 
his,  the  bummer’s,  inner  consciousness. 

“ Thank  you,  Doc  ; and  there’s  one  more 
thing  I will  tell  you,  for  keeping  those  greedy 
fellows  out,”  said  the  languid  invalid — in- 
valided as  much  by  his  life-long  dandyism 
as  by  the  shot  through  his  lungs.  “ I’m  a 
fool  to  do  it,  and  it’s  part  of  my  illness.  I 
was  speaking  about  my  sister  Bell.  It’s  no 
secret,  even  in  the  army;  but  she’s  to  be 
married,  when  the  war  is  over,  to  General 

and  the  brother  named  one  of  the 

most  distinguished  of  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers— quite  proud  of  it,  too. 

“What?  She  is?”  his  companion  ex- 
claimed, and  with  such  roughness  that  the 
other  could  not  help  replying, 

“ You  cut  with  your  tones  as  you  do  with 
your  saws ! Don’t  be  so  coarse,  Doc ; be  a 
little  more  cultured.  Coarse  is  the  word.” 
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Possibly  the  men  standing  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  position,  North  and  South,  saw  long 
before  the  masses  beneath  them  not  only  the 
sure  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  but  after  it 
had  begun  the  certain  ending  also  of  the 
contest  long  before  it  did  end.  Yet  it  was 
not  so,  let  it  be  repeated,  with  the  mass  of 
men.  In  the  South,  at  least,  no  thunder- 
storm ever  began  so  unexpectedly  or  end- 
ed its  disastrous  fury  so  abruptly.  If  the 
figure  may  be  changed,  no  man  among  the 
crew  of  the  Confederate  ship  of  state  work- 
ed harder  than  did  Dr.  William  Wright.  As 
an  enthusiastic  surgeon,  his  place  was  not 
on  deck,  but  deep  down,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  the  hold  among  the  wounded;  and  when 
the  ship  struck,  it  was  with  a shock  that 
threw  him  from  his  feet,  stunned,  and  for 
months  after,  with  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment ; although,  it  must  be  added,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  doctor  was  so  absorbed  by 
his  surgery  that  he  really  never  had  got 
time  to  be  particularly  patriotic  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

As  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  the  doctor  went 
back  to  his  home  among  the  mountains.  He 
found  that  Luke  and  Suke  had  added  two 
more  to  the  graves  of  his  father  and  moth- 
er at  the  far  end  of  the  calf  pasture,  not 
a vestige  of  the  fences  left,  much  less  of 
his  ancestral  log-cabin.  The  storm  of  war 
seemed,  however,  to  have  despised  the  small- 
er cabin  in  which  Luke  and  Suke  had  lived, 
and  the  doctor  contrived  to  shelter  himself 
in  that  during  the  few  days  of  his  stay. 

“ If  they  had  left  a single  duck  or  chick- 
en H the  lonely  man  said,  as  he  sat  on  a stone 
near  the  old  well.  “ Not  even  the  pole  of 
that  left ! However,  I've  had  a long  time 
of  it  since  I left,  am  sore  with  the  shock  of 
the  ending,  and  if  this  place  is  not  of  the  na- 
ture of  bandage  and  poultice  and  quiet,  Fm 
mistaken.  If  I could  come  upon  an  old  shoe 
that  some  of  the  family  had  worn,  could 
even  start  up  some  frog  that  I could  pretend 
I had  seen  here  before ! I do  suppose,”  he 
added,  looking  aronnd  over  the  bare  and  bar- 
ren cleft  in  the  mountains  he  had  known  as 
his  home  from  his  birth  (now  swept  very 
clean  by  the  torrent  of  war) — “I  do  suppose 
I am  left  as  much  alone  as  a man  ever  was 
in  this  world!”  and  he  might  have  wept  had 
he  not  been  as  devoid  of  sentiment  as  men 
generally  get  to  be.  It  was  very  natural 
therefore  that  the  doctor  should  resort  to  a 
little  study,  when  the  profound  silence  and 
stillness  had  begun  to  weary  him,  but  some- 
how he  never  got  beyond  that  place  in  his 
medical  book  marked  by  the  card,  still  there 
from  the  days  of  his  talk  with  Ferdinand 
Harris. 

It  may  have  been  that  this  card  was  the 
only  photograph  be  had  ever  owned.  I 
dare  say  he  had  hardly  looked  at  it  for 
weeks  after  young  Harris  had  given  it  to  I 


him,  when  he  (Harris)  supposed  himself 
dying,  and  it  was  owing  merely  to  the  pic- 
ture being  used  as  a marker  that  he  had 
come  to  see  the  face  upon  it  so  often — to 
see  the  face  of  Bell  Harris  upon  it  so  very, 
very  often  that  she  had  come  to  be  the  one 
only  living  being  in  the  world  for  whom  he 
cared  any  thing  whatever.  It  would  have 
been  a pretty  picture  for  painter  or  poet, 
this  burly  youth  of  twenty-three,  clad  in 
his  dilapidated  Confederate  gray,  seated 
among  the  wreck  of  his  home,  bending  his 
bronzed  and  determined  face  above  the  vol- 
ume in  which  lay  the  open  and  smiling 
countenance  of  Bell  Harris.  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  god,  the  savage,  we  all  know, 
will  make  a fragment  of  a deer's  vertebra 
answer  the  purpose — will  invest  it  with 
awful  attributes,  cherish  it  next  his  heart, 
worship  and  pray  to  it ; and  the  Creator  has 
made  every  Adam  of  us  to  crave  some  Eve, 
less  only  than  the  soul  craves  after  God. 
Even  in  Eden  Adam  demanded  an  Eve; 
and  in  the  utter  wilderness  of  the  world  in 
which  the  young  surgeon  found  himself, 
this  woman  was  to  him  the  one  other  hu- 
man being,  except  his  Creator  the  only  per- 
I son  in  fact  besides  himself  in  existence.  The 
very  solitude  made  it  worse.  I am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  weeks  he  remained  there. 
Once  or  twice  he  rode  to  the  cross-roads, 
twenty  miles  away,  for  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  salt,  his  revolver  and  Spencer  rifle  sup- 
plying him  with  venison  or  rabbit  in  abun- 
dance, and  then,  having  nothing  else  on 
earth  and  all  day  long  to  do,  he  would  revert 
to  that  picture.  At  last,  from  his  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  disease,  he  agreed,  as  if  in 
consultation  with  himself,  that  he  must  ei- 
ther quit  the  place  or  his  senses.  “I  will 
do  it  to-day.  No ; but  I will  do  it  to-mor- 
row,” he  said  to  himself  at  last.  And  so  he 
wandered  once  more  from  end  to  end  and 
round  and  round  the  old  farm  he  knew  so 
well,  and  then,  after  cooking  and  eating  his 
rude  repast,  would  sit  down  for  a time  upon 
rock  or  stump  to  gaze  into  the  smiling  eyes, 
and  lips  open  to  speak,  of  his  fetich.  He 
lay  awake  all  that  last  night  in  the  deso- 
late cabin,  thinking  of  his  father's  harsh 
voice,  of  his  mother's  worn  face,  of  Luke 
and  Suke,  of  the  dogs  he  used  to  own  there, 
of  all  the  myriad  nothings  of  which  his  life 
had  been  slowly  built  up,  but  most  of  all  of 
the  picture. 

In  the  morning,  after  saddling  his  horse, 
he  went  to  one  side  of  the  com  field  of  old, 
which  ended  at  the  base  of  a rock  rising 
high  over  his  head,  and  knelt  at  the  point 
where  a certain  well-remembered  crack  run- 
ning diagonally  down  the  rock  disappeared 
in  the  earth.  Knelt,  but  not  in  prayer,  for, 
drawing  his  butcher  knife  from  his  belt,  he 
proceeded,  after  looking  around,  to  dig,  pry- 
ing up  loose  rocks  and  throwing  out  the 
earth,  until  he  came  to  an  old  and  rotten 
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tea-chest  which  he  had  himself  helped  his 
father  to  place  there,  one  specially  dark 
midnight  in  the  wind  and  rain,  as  the  war 
was  beginning.  Without  removing  the  box, 
he  transferred  to  various  parts  of  his  per- 
son the  gold  which,  after  paying  for  Luke 
and  Suke,  his  parents  had  saved  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  their  life — the  slow 
proceeds  of  webs  from  the  loom,  honey  horn 
the  hive,  the  skins  of  all  sorts  of  “ varmints” 
from  deer  and  bear  and  beaver  down,  poul- 
try and  pigs,  com  and  wheat  from  the  field, 
and  ginseng  gathered  from  the  woods.  Now 
that  the  negroes  were  dead,  the  farm  deso- 
lated, in  that  gold  was,  besides  the  doctor 
himself,  the  net  results  of  all  those  long,  dull 
years  of  close  saving  and  unceasing  toil. 
When  he  came  to  count  it  afterward,  the 
amount  was  ten  times  beyond  what  he  had 
supposed:  enough  to  support  him  with  econ- 
omy for  years,  until  he  could  secure  a good 
practice  in  his  profession. 

And  now,  what  f Had  he  been  wrecked 
on  an  open  sea  without  the  smallest  knowl- 
edge of  direction  as  to  land,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  indifferent  in  reference  to 
the  question  in  which  way  he  wras  to  swim. 
Having  lived  so  secluded  until  he  entered 
the  army,  having  been  tossed  at  random 
over  nearly  all  the  battle-fields  of  the  war, 
lie  had  nothing  whatever  of  choice  as  to  the 
town  in  which  he  should  settle  down  to  his 
practice — nothing  beyond  the  photograph ; 
and  therefore  he  rode  steadily  for  that  place 
(suppose  we  agree  to  call  it  Jackson)  in 
which  Bell  Harris  had  lived  before  the  war. 

And  Dr.  William  Wright  is  surprised  at 
himself  to  find  how  singularly  cool  and  de- 
liberate he  is,  on  housing  himself  at  the  ho- 
tel of  Jackson,  as  to  learning  about  the  Har- 
ris family.  The  place  is  a really  beautiful 
little  city,  built  upon  half  a hundred  rolling 
hills,  nine  parts  suburbs  to  one  part  court- 
house and  shops  and  stores.  For  a month 
or  so  he  rides  round  and  round,  through  and 
through  it,  perfectly  at  his  leisure,  until  he 
knows  it  by  heart.  One  day  he  draws  rein 
at  the  great  gate  leading  to  one  of  the 
“ places”  in  the  suburbs.  A negro  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  is  enjoying  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  race  by  swinging  upon  the  gate. 

“ Boy,  whose  place  is  this  f”  and  somehow 
he  knows  the  reply  as  he  asks. 

“ Dis  is  de  Harris  place,  massa.” 

“ People  at  home  f” 

“Law,  no,  massa.  Mars  Ferdinand  he 
was  home  from  de  war,  but  he  done  gone. 
Miss  Bell  she’s  way  off;  hain’t  been  here 
sense  de  war  bruk  out.  Oberseeris  in  de 
house ; he’ll  tell  you.  Stay  here,  massa,  an’ 
I’ll  fotch  him.” 

Dr.  Wright  remains  on  his  horse  until  the 
overseer  comes  to  the  gate,  and  then  learns 
from  him  that  Miss  Bell  is  still  in  Europe  for 
“ her  schooling that  Ferdinand  Harris  has 
gone  to  New  Orleans  to  hunt  up  his  merchant 


of  times  before  the  war,  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing when  he  will  be  back.  Making  a note 
of  the  merchant’s  name,  the  doctor  rides  off, 
there  being  nothing  else  to  do. 

“ Who  shall  I say  called,  Sir  f”  the  over- 
seer asks. 

“ Doesn’t  matter,”  the  other  replies ; “she 
doesn’t  know  me,  but  I know  her !” 

As  to  J ackson,  had  it  been  swallowed  up 
on  the  instant  in  an  earthquake  like  anoth- 
er Lisbon,  it  could  hardly  have  disappeared 
to  the  surgeon  more  suddenly  and  entirely. 

In  a wide  world  which  all  around  is  as  much 
the  same  to  him  as,  out  of  sight  of  shore,  the 
sea  would  have  been,  he  has  but  one  object 
to  direct  him,  but  one  thing. 

“ I wouldn’t  be  in  the  least  surprised,”  he 
says  to  himself,  as  he  rides  off,  “ if  I am  get- 
ting crazy.  If  I had  a grandmother  some- 
where, some  old  army  friend  that  I cared  a 
bit  more  for  than  I did  for  all  the  rest,  some- 
body somewhere,  or  even  something,  how- 
ever small,  to  decide  me  to  one  town  rather 
than  another,  it  would  be  different.  But  I 
am  in  such  exact  balance  that  I have  noth- 
ing else  to  decide  me  but  her.  Queer  how 
cool  and  indifferent  I am!  And  I would 
have  liked  to  have  settled  as  much  in  Jack- 
son  as  any  where.” 

Now  if  you,  dear  reader,  had  been  in  the 
surgeon’s  place,  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  gone  over  the  house  in  which  she  had 
lived,  you  would  have  made  some  inquiry 
about  her.  But  the  doctor  had  not  enough 
sentiment  for  that.  It  was  distinctly  for  her 
he  cared,  and  for  her  wholly  apart  from  her 
surroundings.  So  sufficient  was  she  in  and 
of  herself  that  he  had  no  question  to  ask, 
not  desiring  to  know  any  thing  whatever 
concerning  her.  He  was  a peculiar  man, 
which  is  why  I take  the  trouble  to  write 
out  his  case ; and  I dare  not  mar  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  my  statement  as  illustra- 
ting Natural  Selection  by  any  exaggeration 
or  least  coloring  of  the  facts  as  I happen  to 
know  them : and  I am  sure  that  I ought  to 
know  them ! 

Selling  his  horse,  paying  his  bills,  begging 
the  sign-painter,  who  had  already  prepared 
his  office  sign,  to  let  it  stay  in  his  shop  until 
he  called  for  it,  in  a week  Dr.  Wright  was 
in  the  office  in  New  Orleans  of  the  merchant 
who  had  sold  the  cotton  of  the  Harris  Plan- 
tation, near  Jackson,  before  the  war.  An 
exceedingly  dry  old  gentleman  the  doctor 
found  this  merchant,  a Mr.  Garner,  to  be, 
just  establishing  himself  again  in  business, 
clerkless,  and  waspish  to  the  last  degree 
over  his  ruined  connection  among  the  plant- 
ers, as  loud  in  denunciation  of  the  Confed- 
erate as  of  the  Federal  powers. 

“ I don’t  know  where  young  Harris  is,  ex- 
cept that  when  he  was  here  the  other  day  I 
told  him  that  the  days  of  making  advances 
on  crops  are  over  with  a vengeance,”  the 
wiry  old  soul  said,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Wright’s 
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inquiries.  “ But  I can  tell  you  where  he  is 
going,”  he  added. 

“ Well  !”  Dr.  Wright  asked. 

“ Going  head-foremost  to  the  bad,”  the  ir- 
ritable old  man  continued.  “ I’m  from  Yan- 
kee-land  myself,  although  I hate  the  Yan- 
kees more  than  any  creole  can  pretend  to 
do ; but  I’ve  done  business  in  New  Orleans 
fifty  years.  These  young  fellows  were  nev- 
er raised  to  work.  What  with  the  climate 
and  their  training,  they  can’t  work.  Be- 
sides, they’re  so  used  to  the  war,  they  must 
have  excitement,  so  they  hang  around  the 
St.  Charles  or  the  St.  Louis  drinking,  and 
spend  every  afternoon  on  Canal  Street,  be- 
cause they  know  the  creole  girls  will  be 
there  to  admire  them  by  reason  of  their  suf- 
ferings for  the  cause.  I’m  sorry  for  young 
Harris,”  the  old  factor  said,  relenting  a lit- 
tle ; “ but  he  hasn’t  stamina  enough  to  save 
him.” 

Possibly  there  was  something  of  reticence 
and  authority  in  the  bearing  of  the  dark- 
haired, homely,  but  honest  face,  military  and 
somewhat  defiant  attitude,  of  his  visitor, 
which  encouraged  the  old  merchant,  having 
once  begun,  old  and  shaken  as  he  was  by 
the  war,  too,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  reference 
to  the  Harris  people.  But  having  learned 
that  Miss  Bell  Harris  was  at  a certain  ad- 
dress in  Paris,  or  if  not  there,  then  at  a cer- 
tain other  address  at  Berlin,  the  visitor  with- 
drew to  make  a memorandum  of  the  same, 
and — for  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world 
to  be  done — go  first  to  the  one  city,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  the  other.  Years  on  years 
before,  the  Harris  parents  had  so  settled 
their  property  as  that  a certain  income 
went  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wright’s  in- 
formant to  the  daughter,  and  it  was  thus 
the  old  gentleman  was  kept  informed  of  the 
address  of  the  lady  and  of  her  old  aunt  who 
accompanied  her.  But  it  was  little  Dr. 
Wright  heard  of  all  this  after  making  men- 
tal note  of  her  whereabouts. 

“ I wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  the  old  mer- 
chant said,  in  parting,  “ if  young  Harris  has 
gone  to  her,  if  he  can  muster  money  and  en- 
ergy enough.  They  say  she  is  going  to  mar- 
ry General and  he  mentioned  the  dis- 

tinguished soldier  of  whom  the  brother  had 
already  told  him.  “ Possibly  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Harris — Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  their 
names,  twins,  I suppose  you  know,”  he  add- 
ed— “ has  gone  to  her  wedding.  The  best 
thing  he  can  do,”  the  old  man  concluded, 
u is  to  marry  some  woman  rich  enough  to 
afford  it  and  fool  enough  to  do  it.  If  you 
should  see  him — good-afternoon,  Sir — you 
can  tell  him  so  from  me,  Ebenezer  Garner. 
Oh,  he  knows  me  well  enough  1 Good-afb- 
ernoou,  good-afternoon !” 

Within  a week  Dr.  Wright  was  far  out  at 
sea  on  his  way,  under  an  instinct  as  power- 
ful as  that  by  which  a vine  runs  toward  the 
light  or  a bobolink  dies  southward  from  the 


cold.  Never  before  had  he  seen  the  ocean, 
nor  had  he  ever  met  seasickness  previously 
except  in  the  pages  of  his  medical  reading ; 
but  he  no  more  wavered  because  of  such 
things  than  he  did  on  account  of  quite  a 
variety  of  really  beautiful  and  accomplish- 
ed ladies  whom,  as  soon  as  the  general  sea- 
sickness ceased,  he  met  upon  the  decks. 
The  narrowness  of  his  life  while  he  lived  in 
that  cleft  of  the  mountains  before  the  war 
was  changed  for  but  another  form  of  nar- 
rowness during  the  war,  in  virtue  of  his 
exclusive  devotion  to  his  surgery,  and  now, 
like  an  arrow  made  perfectly  true  before- 
hand, and  aimed  by  that  force  in  our  na- 
ture which  is  the  strongest  of  all,  the  ne- 
cessity of  loving  and  being  loved  by  some 
woman,  he  went  steadily  to  his  mark.  Nor 
did  Paris  itself  have  power  to  deflect  him. 

“Here  I am,”  he  reasoned  with  himself 
on  his  arrival,  “ and  here  she  is.  Now  I in- 
tend to  take  things  as  coolly  as  I have  al- 
ways done,  slowly,  deliberately,  accurately. 
I will  get  a master  and  learn  the  language. 
The  medical  schools  here  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  hospitals  and 
museums  of  medical  science.  Very  good. 
While  I am  attending  to  my  main  business 
here  I w ill  not  neglect  these  lesser  matters. 
Besides,  I am  homely  and  coarse  and  abrupt. 
Miss  Bell  Harris  is  not  a patient  held  to  a 
table  for  knife  and  scalpel,  nor  do  I know 
of  any  ether  or  chloroform  beyond  the  most 
cautious  and  respectful  advances  on  my 
part.  I never  intend  to  bow  and  gesticu- 
late, shrug  my  shoulders  and  smile,  like 
these  monkeys  around  me  in  this  city  of 
chatterers,  but  I will  get  a book  or  a teach- 
er to  smooth  me  off  a little,  also  a tailor. 
Moreover,  I will  study  society  as  I do  med- 
icine and  surgery,  and  not  be  in  a hurry. 
We  are  young,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
In  fact,  I would  rather  not  see  her  just  yet.” 

And  upon  this  principle  Dr.  Wright  pro- 
ceeds during  the  months  that  follow,  no 
more  forgetful  all  the  time  of  his  one  ob- 
ject in  life  than  the  fish-hawk  during  its 
wide  cixclings  in  the  air  is  of  the  quarry 
below,  around  which  it  is  wheeling  only  to 
strike  at  last  the  more  successfully. 

Of  course  he  knew  by  heart  the  pennon 
upon  the  quiet  out-of-the-way  street  at 
which  Miss  Beil  Harris  and  her  aunt  were 
supposed  by  him  to  live,  passing  it  at  least 
once  a day,  by  blind  and  lower  instinct 
however,  for  his  sincere  hope  every  time  he 
passed  was  that  he  might  miss  seeing  her 
on  that  occasion  also.  But  one  beautiful 
day,  as  he  w as  studying  rather  the  anatomy 
than  any  other  beauty  in  the  large  group  of 
the  Louvre  opposite  the  east  entrance,  two 
ladies,  one  old,  the  other  young,  paused  be- 
i side  him.  I am  provoked  at  the  doctor  that 
I his  peculiar  character  was  of  that  sort ; but 
as  if  he  had  met  the  ladies  from  his  earliest 
recollection,  varying  from  that  merely  in  the 
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words  required,  the  instant  he  saw  them  he  I 
advanced,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  elder  of  the 
ladies,  and  said,  with  a sudden  suavity  of 
manner  which,  up  to  that  moment,  he  did 
not  know  he  possessed, 

“ Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  madam  ? I 
see  that  this  is  Miss  Bell  Harris.  My  name 
is  Dr.  William  Wright.  I was  with  your 
brother,  Miss  Harris,  when  he  was  shot 
through  the  chest.  Pardon  me  for  speak- 
ing, but — ■” 

“ Certainly,  Sir,”  said  the  old  lady,  as 
promptly.  “ Why,  my  dear,  you  remember 
how  Ferdinand  used  to  write  about  him? 
We  would  know  you,  Sir,  if  it  were  only 
from  his  description.” 

Now  old  Mrs.  Magruder,  for  that  was  her 
name,  said  this  exactly  as  she  would  have 
done  it  had  the  meeting  taken  place  in  New 
Orleans  or  in  Jackson.  She  did  not  under- 
stand French.  Paris  was  no  more  to  her 
than  Jackson.  In  fact,  being  too  old  to 
change,  she  was  precisely  as  she  had  been 
all  along  and  every  where,  a motherly,  sen- 
sible old  soul.  Besides,  there  was  so  much 
simple,  sensible,  honest  human  nature  in  this 
plain  but  authoritative  young  man  that  one 
would  as  well  have  suspected  a loaf  of 
brown-bread  or  a glass  of  water  as  have 
had  a doubt  in  regard  to  him,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  he  evidently  did  not  have  the 
least  doubt  in  regard  to  them. 

While  the  young  lady  held  herself  some- 
what aloof,  modest  and  silent,  in  twenty 
minutes  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Magruder  were 
talking  over  the  war  and  Ferdinand  Har- 
ris's experiences  therein.  “ You  see,  Dr. 
Wright,”  she  explained,  “ their  parents  died 
when  they  were  young,  and  I have  had 
charge  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — they  are 
twins,  you  know — ever  since.  We  wouldn't 
have  been  in  Europe  if  the  South  had  not 
been  so  torn  up  with  the  war.  My  niece 
had  to  be  educated ; her  father  left  special 
directions  in  his  will  about  that;  and  as 
Bell  could  not  go  North  to  school  among 
the  Yankees,  we  had  to  come  to  Europe.” 
And  thereupon  the  old  lady  entered  into 
motherly  inquiries  in  reference  to  Ferdi- 
nand, as  to  whose  strength  of  character  and 
prospects  for  the  future  she  evidently  had 
the  gravest  of  donbts. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  as  naturally  as  one 
eats  and  drinks  and  breathes  that  these 
three  persons  met  as  by  a species  of  ap- 
pointment in  the  churches  and  galleries  of 
art,  libraries,  and  the  like,  during  the  weeks 
in  Paris  that  followed.  Miss  Bell  Harris  was 
to  Dr.  Wright  simply  his  cherished  photo- 
graph alive  and  speaking.  An  immense  dif- 
ference, none  the  less,  between  the  lady  of 
pasteboard  and  the  living,  breathing,  smil- 
ing woman  in  unceasing  motion.  But  I am 
forced  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a scientific 
monograph  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
at  last  so  remarkable  in  the  lady.  Not  one 


man  in  ten  thousand,  meeting  her  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Louvre  or  any  where  else, 
would  have  glanced  at  her  a second  time, 
for  beyond  being  a modest,  pleasant,  unaf- 
fected young  lady  of  education,  there  was 
nothing  in  her  slight  form,  child-like  face, 
with  brown  eyes,  a smooth  brow  in  an  abun- 
dance of  brown  hair,  that  was  particularly 
remindful  of  Madonna  or  Fomarina.  But 
for  years  now  she  had  been  to  Dr.  Wrighl 
not  only  the  one  woman  of  her  sex,  she  had 
been  also  the  one  person  of  the  race  for 
whom  he  specially  cared.  It  had  grown 
that  way ! 

I knew  it  when  I began  to  write,  but  it 
presses  upon  me  at  this  juncture  with  se- 
verity, the  fact  that  I can  not  recount  any 
thing  of  a violent  or  tragic  nature.  I will 
even  confess  that  I had  at  one  time  yielded 
so  far  to  the  temptation  toward  the  sensa- 
tional as  to  resolve  upon  having  the  doctor 
shoot  the  distinguished  general.  But  as  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  I am  satisfied  that, 
by  the  very  instincts  of  sweet  nature  itself, 
the  reader  would  have  despised  the  device: 
the  literal  fact  being  that  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain immoral  courses  of  the  general  during 
the  war — courses  so  exceedingly  immoral  as 
to  become  offensively  notorious — the  match 
ceased  as  of  itself,  and  from  both  sides.  The 
scientific  fact  also  was  that  Bell  Harris  was 
to  no  other  man  living  what  she  was  to  this 
man.  Nature  should  have  completed  mat- 
ters by  making  Dr.  Wright  to  be  to  her  all 
that  she  was  to  him.  But,  alas,  no. 

Of  this  the  lover  became  well  aware  when, 
after  months  of  ever  ripening  acquaintance, 
he  ventured  to  speak  for  himself,  and  was 
promptly  and  decidedly  rejected.  She  knew 
and  liked  him,  that  was  the  amount  of  it, 
as  one  who  had  nursed  her  brother  during 
his  wound,  and  had  saved  his  life  thereby ; 
as  one  who  was  an  earnest,  sincere,  sen- 
sible, downright,  and  determined  youth; 
brown,  bearded,  plain,  and  altogether  reli- 
able, and  that  was  all ! 

“ Of  course,”  the  rejected  lover  reasoned. 
“ haven't  I known  and  loved  her  for  years, 
while  she  has  not  known  me  as  many 
months ! It  was  not  like  a case  of  fracture, 
to  bo  finished  all  at  once  so  far  as  a surgeon 
is  concerned,  and  even  then  the  surgeon  is 
through  a great  deal  sooner  than  the  pa- 
tient. I'll  wait.”  For  the  man  no  more 
abandoned  the  intention  of  at  last  succeed- 
ing than  hunger  abandons  the  idea  of  food, 
or  than  he  did  of  securing  a fortune  some 
day  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

“ I'll  wait,”  said  the  lover ; and  upon  wait- 
ing he  entered  as  upon  a process  of  treat- 
ment, treatment  of  himself  as  well  as  of  her. 
Passionately  in  love,  and  more  deeply  so 
every  hour,  his  affection  took  the  energetic 
path  of  waiting,  which  is,  at  least  to  men  of 
his  determined  character,  the  hardest  work 
in  the  world. 
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“ I pledge  you  my  word,  Miss  Bell,”  he 
said  to  her,  “ that  you  will  never  again  hear 
a word  upon  the  subject  from  my  lips,  nor 
will  I annoy  you  by  a visit,  much  less  by  a 
letter,  or  even  a look.  Your  aunt  has  con- 
sented that  I may  escort  you  to  Berlin.  No 
gentleman  is  with  you,  and  there  are  many 
matters  in  which  I can  serve  you.  I never 
indulge  in  transports,  have  no  intentions  of 
suicide,  am,  as  yon  see,  one  of  the  most  un- 
imaginative men  living.  I suppose  I am 
the  result  of  my  peculiar  birth  and  history 
and  profession ; but  I suppose,  too,  that  I 
am  of  as  hard  and  cold  a heart  as  a man 
can  well  be.  I haven’t  a single  person  in 
America  I care  a cent  for,  or  one  who  cares 
half  a cent  for  me ; not  one  soul  in  Europe 
with  whom  I am  even  acquainted !” 

But  the  young  lady  objected  with  many 
assurances  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
tinuing the  acquaintance : there  was  not  the 
least  possibility  of  its  resulting  in  any  thing 
to  him  except  pain  and  certain  mortifica- 
tion, and  she  too  was  so  cool  when  she  said 
it,  so  calm  and  deliberate  and  assured  down 
to  the  deepest  depths  of  her  brown  eyes, 
and  in  the  emphasis  of  her  head  and  hand 
and  tones  as  she  spoke,  that  any  other  man 
would  have  abandoned  the  matter  in  de- 
spair. The  doctor  did  not,  purely  because  it 
was  a question  of  sole  alternative — what 
other  woman,  living  person  even,  was  there 
to  him  in  all  the  world  t 

“ I agTee  with  you  entirely,  Bell,”  Mrs. 
Magruder  said  to  her  in  private.  “Dr. 
Wright  is  an  excellent  man,  ten  times  the 
character  of  poor  Ferdinand,  but  he  is  not 
at  all  the  person  I would  have  you  marry. 
Considering  his  lack  of  fortune,  of  educa- 
tion, of  culture  and  refinement  and  all,  it  is 
simply  absurd.” 

“ Why,  then,  do  you  let  him  go  with  us  V* 
said  the  niece,  with  some  irritation. 

“Because  we  have  been  so  wretchedly 
cheated  all  along — have  had  so  much  trou- 
ble about  our  passports  and  baggage  and 
railway  tickets  and  hotel  people.  Pm  get- 
ting old  and  am  tired,  and  he  will  be  so  glad 
to  help.  His  marrying  you  is  so  entirely  • 
out  of  the  question  that  I regard  that  as 
settled.  He  is  too  sensible  not  to  give  it 
up ; the  only  fear  is  that  you  may  fall  in 
love  with  him  at  last.  If  you  think  so,  we 
had  better  refuse  to  let  him  go.” 

“The  idea!”  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
and  made  no  further  opposition. 

It  was  simply  a question  of  Natural  Se- 
lection. An  oak-tree  makes  no  more  noise 
in  selecting  from  earth  and  air  what  is  es- 
sential to  it  than  a violet  does.  Theiw  is 
the  peal  of  no  particular  thunder  when 
either  robin-redbreast  or  eagle  are  mated. 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  many  a Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  there  is  a separating  wall  and  a 
devouring  lion,  many  a dagger  and  cup  of 
poison,  as  in  the  instances  of  innumerable 


Romeos  and  Juliets,  as  well  as  Antonys  and 
Cleopatras ; but  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
observe  that  these  were  cases  not  of  Natu- 
ral but  of  unnatural  Selection.  No  peaceful 
marriages  in  cases  of  that  sort,  with  happy 
homes  afterward.  Study  such  instances  in 
all  their  vast  varieties,  and  you  will  see  that 
all  the  jar  and  turmoil  and  inevitable  crash 
in  the  end  are  because  the  selection  of  each 
other  was  abnormal  and  in  defiance  of  na- 
ture. The  Creator  mates  man  and  woman 
to-day  precisely  as  He  did  Adam  and  Eve ; 
it  is  the  devil  coming  in  that  spoils  it  all. 
Under  His  unwearying  wisdom  and  love  it 
is  as  much  this  Adam  to  that  Eve  in  the 
composition  of  a pair  as  it  is  this  much  oxy- 
gen to  that  much  nitrogen  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  general  and  in 
particular.  There  is  not  a particle  of  fuss 
or  confusion  except  when  the  Creator  is 
hindered.  Were  He  left  to  His  workings, 
things  would  move  as  smoothly  as  do  the 
planets,  'which  we  undoubtedly  would  inter- 
fere with  if  we  could  reach  them.  The  com- 
panionship of  the  eternal  heaven,  you  may 
rest  sure,  will  be  happy,  because  it  will  be 
left,  unmolested  of  sin,  to  the  law,  as  sweet 
as  it  is  simple,  of  lack  and  supply  on  the 
part  of  each  soul — lack  and  loving  supply, 
pure  as  it  is  strong,  instinctive,  abundant, 
eternal. 

“ Nothing  can  be  plainer,”  Dr.  Wright 
would  say,  during  the  months  which  follow- 
ed, to  Mrs.  Magruder,  who,  by  the  affinity  of 
good  sense  for  sense  uncommonly  common 
and  sterling  on  his  part,  had  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly come  to  like  Dr.  Wright  a great 
deal  more  than  she  herself  knew.  “There 
is  music,  you  know.  I can  not  make  music, 
but  I am  growing  to  feed  upon  it  more  as 
upon  food  every  day.  Well,  then,  all  the 
music  I hear  in  cathedral,  concert,  opera, 
band  in  the  parks,  or  son'gs  of  the  peasants, 
is  supplied  to  me  in  one  person  and  in  per- 
fection by  Miss  Bell,  by  far  the  best  mu- 
sician with  voice  or  instrument  I can  imag- 
ine. So  with  sculpture  and  painting,  of 
which  we  certainly  see  enough.  Now  to 
• me  all  beauty  of  form  and  color  I find  in 
her.” 

“ Perspective  too,”  the  old  lady  added, 
sarcastically,  and  looking  somewhat  pity- 
ingly, too,  from  under  her  brown  “ front,” 
through  her  spectacles,  at  her  companion,  as 
he  replied : 

“ Yes,  she  does  keep  her  distance,  madam. 
But  America  is  three  thousand  miles  off,  yet 
we  will  get  there  some  day : and  so  is  heav- 
en. I am  as  practical.  Then  there’s  all 
we  know  of  education,  refinement,  culture. 
Don’t  you  suppose  I feel  my  lack  of  all 
that? — and  more  every  day?  And  Miss 
Bell  is  all  of  that  to  me.  I give  you  my 
solemn  word,  Mrs.  Magruder,  that  I never 
read  a novel  in  my  life,  that  is,  through  and 
through,  yet  I have  a sort  of  craving  for 
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such  things — poetry  too — not  much,  I con- 
fess. Now  your  niece — ” 

“ You  would  make  Bell  out  to  be  an  an- 
gel. I never  knew  such  infatuation,”  said 
the  old  lady.  “Bell  is  a good  girl;  I’ve 
known  her  since  she  was  a baby ; but  she  is 
nothing  miraculous.  That  wretched  photo- 
graph has  crazed  you,  Dr.  Wright ; it’s  a 
regular  ease  of  hallucination.” 

“I  have  sometimes  thought  so  myself,” 
said  her  companion,  frankly ; “ but  I gave  it 
up  to  her  long  ago,  when  I told  her  all  about 
it,  and  I have  not  even  thought  of  it  since. 
But  I do  not  think  Miss  Bell  is  an  angel — 
perfect,  I mean — at  alL  I think  she  has 
weaknesses  which  make  me  as  necessary  to 
her  as  she  is  to  me.” 

“Well,  upon  my  word!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Magrnder.  “Why,  Dr.  Wright,  what  on 
earth  ?” 

“ I suppose  I am  the  plainest  of  men,”  Dr. 
Wright  said,  rubbing  at  his  black  beard; 
“ but  the  fact  is,  I just  think  aloud.  When 
she  fell  as  we  were  climbing  the  Alps,  you 
remember,  and  I had  to  lift  her  animal  off 
of  her;  the  time  your  courier  stole  your 
things,  and  that  telegraphing  had  to  be 
done,  and  all  the  proving  afterward,  it  was 
the  same ; so  when  she  was  very  ill  at  the 
chalet,  and  I was  the  only  medical  man  in 
reach;  the  time  I had  to  thrash  that  En- 
glishman who  was  rude  to  her,  when  she 
was  off  that  day  sketching,  and  the  like. 
Of  course  you  are  too  sensible  to  think  I 
boast  of  what  was  as  easy  and  as  natural  for 
me  to  do  when  I was  needed  as  it  was  for 
her  to  need  me  then.  I do  believe,  my  dear 
madam,”  the  lover  added,  so  thoroughly  in 
earnest  that  it  went  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  lady,  “ that  there  are  and  will  be  a thou- 
sand things — things  of  character  as  well  as 
circumstance — which  she  has  not  and  which 
I do  have,  just  as  1 am  tremendously  sure 
that  she  is  in  her  blessed  self  the  supply  to 
me  of  every  thing  of  which  I am  deficient. 
I am  a little  sombre,  for  instance,  and  she  is 
as  joyous  as  a bird ; I am  homely,  and  she 
is  beautiful ; and  if  she  is  full  of  sentiment, 
I am  made  up  of  facts  as  a house  is  of 
bricks!  All  these  young  fellows  that  are 
falling  in  love  with  her,  do  you  suppose 
I’m  afraid  of  themf  Not  one  bit.  They 
never  can  be,  all  of  them  put  together,  to 
her  what  I am,  and  she  is  knowing  it  to  be 
a fact  every  day,  unconsciously  to  herself.” 

“ Do,  for  mercy’s  sake,  doctor — stop !”  and 
the  doctor  did  stop  at  this  adjuration;  but 
Mrs.  Magnuler  had  become  on  solid  prin- 
ciples his  friend,  and  it  was  little  he  said 
thus  to  her  that  was  not  filtered  through  the 
older  lady  into  the  heart  of  the  younger. 
Meanwhile — 

“ I’m  sure,  Bell,”  her  aunt  said  to  her,  “no 
man  could  be  less  demonstrative  than  the 
doctor.  He  never  comes  near  or  speaks  to 
you  unless  upon  your  motion  ; if  he  as  much 


as  looks  at  you,  I do  not  see  him  doing  so. 

If  he  was  a hundred  years  old,  he  could  not 
seem  less  ardent,  and  if  he  was  a thousand 
miles  off,  he  could  not  be  less  in  your  way.” 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dr. 

Wright  knew  so  little  of  women  as  to  re- 
main in  attendance  upon  the  ladies  all  this 
time.  All  day  long  he  was  hard  at  work  in 
Berlin,  to  which  city  they  went  after  leav- 
ing Paris,  in  the  study  of  his  profession.  No 
harder  nor  more  enthusiastic  student  in  Ger- 
many than  the  doctor.  Often  he  would  be 
gone  for  weeks  at  a time  into  Italy,  or  upon 
pedestrian  excursions  with  acquaintances 
he  made  among  the  Alps.  It  was  the  in- 
dependence and  self-reliance  of  the  man 
and  his  devotion  to  his  profession  which 
secured  their  respect,  and  grievously  did 
they  miss  him  when  absent,  and  eagerly  did 
they  welcome  him — Mrs.  Magrnder  did  at 
least — when  he  returned. 

“ I never  knew  a man  to  improve  so,”  the 
aunt  would  often  say  to  her  niece ; “ he  is 
rough  still,  but  is  growing  more  of  a gen- 
tleman every  hour.  How  heartily  he  en- 
joys our  quiet  Sunday  afternoons  in  this 
beer-drinking  laud!  How  glad  he  is  to  go 
with  us  to  chapel ! But  he  enjoys  your  Sun- 
day afternoon  singing  more  than  all.  I am 
glad,  Bell,  that,  with  all  your  nonsense,  you 
are  so  decided  and  steady  as  a Christian.” 

And  Miss  Bell  would  lift  her  eyes,  the 
cloud  of  brown  hair  overhanging  them,  from 
her  sewing,  and  say : “ I do  not  see  how  I 
could  be  any  thing  else,  aunty,  considering 
the  mother  I had.  When  one  is  away  off 
in  a foreign  land  like  this,  knowing,  too, 
that  the  old  South  we  loved  so  well  is  all 
broken  up  and  ruined,  if  one  does  not  look 
to  heaven,  what  is  there  left  t The  Catho- 
lics clinging  so  to  their  Madonnas  put  us 
to  shame.  Besides  you  and  poor  dear  Fer- 
dinand I have  nothing  in  all  the  world.  I 
feel,  too,  that  I must  hold  all  the  firmer  to 
God  when  all  the  people,  here  at  least,  seem 
to  be  going  off  into  infidelity.  I wish  I was 
a more  devoted  Christian ! I intend  to  try 
to  be.”  And  her  aunt  thought  she  never 
looked  quite  so  lovely  as  when  she  said  that. 

The  plain  truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  that 
Dr.  Wright  thought  about  it,  Miss  Bell  Har- 
ris was  a good,  earnest,  pleasant  little  lady 
to  see,  with  plenty  of  quiet  decision  of  char- 
acter underneath  her  child-like  gayety  of 
manner. 

Here  again  I heartily  wish  that  I could 
with  truth  narrate  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture by  which  the  end  was  precipitated, 
especially  as  the  threatening  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope about  that  time  would  have  enabled 
me  quite  easily  to  invent  and  palm  off  upon 
the  reader  something  thrilling  if  not  inge- 
nious, but  I am  compelled  to  cleave  to  the 
macadamized  turnpike  of  facts.  Let  me 
hasten  upon  it  to  the  end. 

“What  do  you  suppose  induced  mo  to 
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yield  f — I mean,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
last  inducement  which  turned  the  scale  t” 
asked  a lady  of  Dr.  Wright,  as  the  two  were 
seated  together  upon  the  deck  of  a steamer, 
America  bound,  just  two  years  to  a day  after 
the  doctor  had  crossed  to  Europe. 

“ I do  not  know,  Bell,”  the  gentleman  re- 
plied, in  a common-sense  way,  “ unless  it 
was  that  you  slowly  came  to  see  that  I must 
have  been  made  for  you,  since  nothing  could 
be  plainer  to  any  body  than  that  you  were 
made  for  me.” 

“ No,  Sir.  That  was  what  Atint  Magruder 
called  your  hallucination,”  the  lady  answers. 
u I suppose  I must  have  been  slowly  giving 
way,  unconsciously  so,  for  a long  time.  But 
if  you  had  ever  given  me  an  opportunity  by 
saying  a word  to  me  about  it,  I would  have 
rejected  you,  and  over  and  over  again  when- 
ever you  tried  it.  No,  Sir : that  letter  from 
old  grumpy  Mr.  Garner  in  New  Orleans  did 
it.  I thought  at  first  you  were  intoxicated, 
you  were  so  radiant  with  joy  to  learn,  as 
you  did  from  aunt — you  never  would  have 
done  so  from  me — that  we  must  return,  be- 
cause our  money  was  almost  gone;  that  the 
hands  were  free  now  and  would  not  work  on 
the  plantation ; and  pages  on  pages  to  that 
effect.” 

u I am  sure  I did  not  say  any  thing,”  Dr. 
Wright  made  answer. 

u No,”  the  lady  continued,  “ and  I would 
have  been  angry  if  you  had.  But  you  were 
like  a child,  so  full  of  happiness  at  the  hope 
that  now  you  would  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  prove  all  you  wanted  to  be  to  me, 
that  I could  not  resist  it;  and  I began  to 
realize  the  difference  between  your  Steady, 
settled  purpose  in  life  and  the  butterfly  sort 
of  Bfe  I had  been  leading.  You  did  not  ask 
me  again,  but  I could  not  hold  out  against 
your  eager  and  joyful  silence.  If  you  had 
heard  that  you  had  suddenly  come  into  an 
estate,  you  could  not  have  gone  about  hap- 
pier than  you  were,  rubbing  your  hands  and 
rumpling  your  beard,  laughing  and  talking 
as  if  you  were  beside  yourself.” 

u I do  not  remember  saying  any  thing  to 
you  at  last,”  said  her  matter-of-fact  hus- 
band. 

“ Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  say 
so  f At  least,”  the  lady  added,  with  a blush, 
u you  had  been  saying  so  much  to  me  silent- 
ly for  so  long,  it  was  not  in  my  heart  not  to 
say  something  at  last.  I did  not  have  to 
say  much.” 

“ And  I will  tell  you,”  her  husband  said, 
taking  her  hand  under  the  cover  of  her 
traveling  shawl,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  taffrail  of  the  vessel,  steaming  smoothly 
along  homeward,  “ what  was  the  one  thing 
in  you  that  determined  me  to  persevere. 
There  were  many  lesser  things,  but  this 
was  the  chief  thing.  As  I told  you,  I had 
been  trained  to  religion  on  the  old  farm. 
We  had  the  Bible  and  prayers  every  day  as 
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regularly  as  our  meals,  as  necessary  a thing 
from  force  of  long  habit,  yet  the  dullest  of 
all  matters.  There  was  nothing  of  it  dur- 
ing life  in  camp,  and  I saw,  as  all  men  do, 
the  need  of  it.  Now  I did  not  have  it, 
and  you  did,  and  that  is  all,  only  your  joy- 
ous faith  and  happy  content  have  thrown 
the  bright  sunlight  over  what  had  seemed 
gloomy  and  dark  before.  It  was  the  way 
you  used  to  put  your  very  soul  of  Sunday 
afternoons  in  your  singing  which  made  me 
certain  that  if  I was  ever  to  have  religion,  I 
must  have  you.” 

I will  only  add  that  my  neighbor,  Dr. 
Wright,  is  succeeding  at  his  profession  here 
in  Jackson  splendidly.  He  is,  in  fact,  our 
main  reliance  as  physician  and  surgeon. 
Aunt  Magruder,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  their 
little  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — twins  once 
more,  if  you  will  believe  me — and  Ferdi- 
nand Harris,  battling  manfully,  with  his 
sister’s  help,  against  his  besetting  weak- 
nesses, are  all  living  quite  happily  together. 
Should  you  be  any  where  in  the  region,  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  calL  They  are 
by  no  means  rich,  but  will  try  to  give  you 
a genuine  Southern  welcome  as  of  old. 
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Wi  wished  the  winter  days  away— 

“After  March  winds  and  April  rain,” 

I said,  “ will  come  the  warmth  of  May, 

And  then  you  will  be  strong  again.” 

When  snows  were  deep  and  winds  were  wild 
We  talked  of  summer  woods  and  streams, 
Till  all  the  present  was  beguiled 
To  gladness  by  oar  happy  dreams. 

Beside  the  fire  I pictured  days 
When  spring,  transforming  all  the  land, 
Invests  the  common  scenes  and  ways 
With  charms  we  can  not  understand. 

And  planned : “ When  yon  are  well,  we  too 
Will  help  the  general  holiday. 

Will  celebrate  the  time,  and  you 
Shall  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay.” 

8he  answered  with  a little  smile, 

That  came  to  eyes  a shade  too  grave 
And  left  them  bright,  “ But  wait  a while, 

Till  we  are  sure  of  wind  and  wave!” 

And  I smiled  back,  “ Let  those  beware 
Who  cross,  the  path  of  my  desire. 

Who  raze  my  castles  in  the  air, 

Or  spoil  my  pictures  in  the  fire  !w 

Brave  words!  brave  words!  in  looking  back, 
How  confident  and  glad  they  seem! 

Ah,  what  we  have,  not  what  we  lack— 

Thai  is  the  shadow  and  the  dream! 

I prayed,  I hoped,  and  never  knew 
The  higher  meaning  in  my  prayers. 

Until  the  perfect  answer  grew 
Into  my  knowledge,  unawares; 

For  April  lingers,  loath  to  go, 

And  God  has  made  His  blessing  plain. 
What  can  I wish  for,  since  I know 
That  she  is  well  and  glad  again  ? 

Ah,  let  my  selfish  grief  be  dumb ! 

Why  should  I wrong  the  dead  so  far? 

Safe  where  no  care  or  grief  can  come, 

And  happy  as  the  angels  are! 

H.  R.  Htroeos. 
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GARTH:* 

a Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Continued . 

il  A H,  Garth,  you’re  too  late  to  introduce 
/\  us !”  cried  Uncle  Golightley,  turning 
to  his  nephew  and  Miss  Elinor  as  they  came 
up,  with  a manner  of  airy  playfulness.  “ Miss 
Margaret  and  I have  found  each  other  out 
without  your  help,  haven’t  we,  Miss  Mar- 
garet T By  George ! you  rogue !”  he  added, 
laughingly  tapping  Garth’s  shoulder  with 
his  whip,  “no  wonder  you  stick  to  your 
woods,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  flower  that 
grows  there !” 

Some  obscure  emotion  of  dissatisfaction 
caused  Garth  to  look  at  Madge  rather  grave- 
ly. But  she  wore  to-day  her  loveliest  aspect, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  her  without  an 
impulse  of  delight.  She  was  half  an  inch 
above  middle  height,  and  her  lightsome, 
roundly  moulded  figure  expressed  no  less 
vigor  than  grace.  Her  apparel  was  as  piqu- 
ant and  original  as  ever,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  fashion,  yet  so  artfully  suited  to 
the  best  interpretation  of  the  wearer’s  face 
and  form  as  to  more  than  answer  all  fash- 
ionable purposes.  A silver-gray  quilted  pet- 
ticoat, short  enough  to  show  a small  pair  of 
slim  arched  feet  in  red  stockings  and  low 
shoes ; a light  over-skirt,  gathered  and  puff- 
ed at  the  sides  and  open  down  the  front; 
sleeves  tight  above  the  elbow  and  falling 
open  below  it ; a Y-shaped  glimpse  of  a love- 
ly neck — these,  with  the  short  scarlet  man- 
tle caught  round  the  throat  and  falling  be- 
hind the  shoulders,  and  the  quaint  straw  hat 
courtesying  downward  to  the  brow,  were 
the  main  features  of  the  costume.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  artist  lover,  perhaps,  had  en- 
hanced Madge’s  natural  tendency  to  be  pic- 
turesque. Few  young  women  could  have 
indulged  in  her  solecisms  either  of  attire 
or  behavior  without  making  themselves  ri- 
diculous or  worse ; but  she  was  privileged, 
both  by  reason  of  her  genuine  originality, 
and  because  the  villagers  were  proud  of  her 
as  beyond  question  the  belle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, far  and  near. 

Madge  was  at  this  time  twenty  years  old, 
and  probably  at  the  apogee  of  her  beauty. 
She  was  a brunette,  and  her  good  looks,  ex- 
ceptional though  they  were,  were  neverthe- 
less subordinated  to  an  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness and  mobility  of  expression.  Her  long 
oval  eyes  were  very  dark,  and  seemed  to  in- 
form themselves  of  all  things  round  about 
without  requiring  her  to  turn  her  head. 


• Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1875,  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


Her  face,  without  any  palpable  apparent 
movement,  could  in  a few  minutes  run 
through  a gamut  of  meanings  such  as  uo  or- 
dinary person,  with  much  contortion,  could 
have  compassed  in  a day.  Her  mauner, 
sometimes  effervescing  with  gayety  and  dar- 
ing, was  on  other  occasions  demurely  un- 
demonstrative, and  yet  again  would  be 
graced  with  a hundred  winning  flatteries 
and  caresses.  A slight  Frenchy  flavor  was 
still  perceptible  in  all  she  said  and  did,  and 
perhaps  aided  her  immunity  from  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  criticism,  while  a touch  of 
naive  rusticity  now  and  then  disarmed  such 
as  would  have  called  in  question  her  spon- 
taneousness. But,  in  fact,  she  had  few  de- 
tractors, the  world  of  Urmsworth  having 
gradually  come  round  to  the  old  minister’s 
opinion,  that  her  mere  charm  was  reason 
sufficient  for  her  existence.  Madge  Danvers 
grew  not  on  every  tree.  Meanwhile  her 
betrothal  to  Garth  Urmson,  a young  gentle- 
man whose  personal  weight  of  character 
was,  perhaps,  more  generally  recognized  in 
the  village  than  was  the  merit  of  his  paint- 
ings or  the  good  of  them,  could  always  be 
quoted  in  her  favor.  Whatever  her  present 
defects,  so  wise  a marriage  must  counter- 
balance them. 

“ Mrs.  Tenterden  has  been  to  see  mamma,” 
said  Madge,  addressing  Garth  a little  shyly 
in  the  presence  of  his  new  friends,  and  half 
meeting  Miss  Elinor’s  point-blank  glance 
with  a hovering  smile.  “ We  have  been 
showing  her  the  rooms,  and  she  has  been 
talking  about  which  she  would  have.  For 
she  w ill  come  to  us,”  continued  Madge,  now 
more  directly  turning  to  Elinor,  with  a pret- 
tily apologetic  air,  “ if  Miss  Golightley  does 
not  object  when  she  sees.” 

“ And  leaves  me  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether!” exclaimed  Uncle  Golightley,  hu- 
morously counterfeiting  indignation.  “ Ob 
yes,  that  is  the  way  you  women  treat  gray- 
haired  old  boys  like  me.  Well,  Garth,  you 
are  a man  and  a nephew : you  won’t  refuse 
a roof  to  your  old  uncle,  I know !” 

“ Not  I ; you  must  go  nowhere  else,”  an- 
swered the  young  man,  cordially. 

In  truth,  the  arrangement  pleased  him 
well.  It  was  better  than  having  all  three 
of  the  party  at  Urmhurst ; it  was  a proper 
act  of  hospitality ; and,  finally,  Garth  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  should  profit  by 
long  and  familiar  conversations  with  this 
cultivated  and  engaging  relative  of  his, 
who,  having  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  avowed  purpose  of  satisfying 
his  aesthetic  cravings,  must  needs  be  a hot- 
bed of  wisdom  on  matters  of  art.  Although 
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Garth  had  himself  lived  abroad  long  enough 
to  get  what  seemed  to  him  a valid  notion 
of  the  Old  World's  education  ary  scope  and 
worth,  and,  like  other  men  of  individuality, 
was  self-reliant  in  interpreting  whatever 
had  to  do  with  his  chosen  pursuit,  yet  his 
capacity  for  taking  in  and  using  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  patience  of  criticism  and 
openness  to  suggestion,  was  unusual  in  a 
man  of  his  age.  Moreover,  he  was  disposed 
to  treat  his  uncle  with  more  than  ordinary 
kindness,  partly,  perhaps,  in  rebuke  of  a se- 
cret impulse  of  personal  antagonism  toward 
the  man,  which  was,  of  course,  unjustifiable, 
and  partly  from  having  entertained  harsh 
thoughts  against  him  on  the  score  of  their 
pecuniary  relations — also,  he  now  hoped,  un- 
justifiably. 

“ Thanks,  double  thanks,  my  dear  neph- 
ew," said  Uncle  Golightley,  turning,  as  he 
spoke,  from  Garth  to  Elinor,  and  from  her  to 
Madge,  on  whom  he  smiled  while  adding, 
u But  I should  feel  surer  of  my  peace  of  mind 
if  Urmhurst  were  two  hundred  instead  of 
two  miles  away  from  Miss  Margaret's  home!" 

If  Madge's  simplicity  was  not  entirely 
proof  against  this  flattery,  she  yet  bore  her- 
self with  such  good  discretion,  such  happy 
demureness  of  eye  and  lip,  that  the  most 
jealous  lover  could  scarcely  have  taken 
alarm  ; and  Garth  was  not  jealous.  He  hap- 
pened, too,  to  be  looking,  not  at  her,  but  at 
Miss  Elinor,  about  whose  relation  to  his  un- 
cle he  felt  some  uncertainty.  She  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  reverie,  though  the  short  curve 
of  her  upper  lip  wore  the  faintest  touch  of 
disdain.  It  might,  however,  have  been  an 
unconscious  trick  of  habit,  instead  of  a si- 
lent comment  on  the  turn  of  the  conversa- 
tion. But*  Garth  preferred  the  latter  theo- 
ry: he  was  inclined  to  question  the  good 
taste  of  his  uncle's  sally,  and  wished  to  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Elinor  shared  his  opinion. 
All  at  once  she  quietly  dropped  her  abstract- 
ed manner,  and  said  to  Madge, 

“ Howr  soon  can  we  come  to  you  f" 

u Oh,  immediately,  if  you  will ! You  are 
coming,  then  t”  she  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

“ I don't  think  wo  could  do  better,"  re- 
turned Miss  Elinor,  half  smiling,  in  spite  of 
herself,  at  the  nowa  vivacity  of  the  country 
maiden. 

Madge  pressed  her  hands  quickly  togeth- 
er, at  the  same  time  tiptoeing  up  with  so 
airy  a motion  that  she  seemed  to  be  over- 
coming an  impulse  to  fly.  It  was  as  pretty 
a betrayal  of  pleasure  as  one  could  wish  to 
see,  and  Elinor's  mouth  softened  still  more, 
as  she  continued, 

“ But  I must  ask  you,  first,  whether  you 
or  your  mother  will  be  disturbed  by  my  mu- 
sic t I sing,  and  play  on  the  violin." 

“You  play  on  the  violin!"  exclaimed 
Madge,  in  unaffected  surprise.  “ Oh — how  , 
delightful ! Why,  I thought  only  men  did."  | 

They  all  smiled  at  this ! “ Bless  me ! 


don't  I remember  when  I thought  the  same 
thing  f"  murmured  Uncle  Golightley ; “ and 
when  old  Pete  Davids,  the  gunsmith  here, 
who  used  to  fiddle  at  our  village  dances  thir- 
ty years  ago,  was  my  Apollo  and  Orpheus 
rolled  into  one  f Ah,  my  dear  child,  you  will 
see  the  world  some  day,  if  I'm  not  much 
mistaken  ; and  then  you'll  find  out  that  you 
women  are  robbing  us  of  our  masculine  pre- 
rogatives one  after  another,  and  beating  us 
on  our  own  ground,  too !" 

“Were  you  coming  to  meet  usf”  asked 
Garth  of  Madge.  “I  was  expecting  you 
earlier." 

“ I couldn't  get  away  in  time,”  answered 
she,  stepping  nearer  and  pulling  at  a button 
of  his  coat  while  she  talked  to  him.  “ And 
then  Mrs.  Tenterden  said  that  Miss  Golight- 
ley and" — she  hesitated — “Uncle  Golight- 
ley had  gone  to  the  lake ; and  I thought  you 
might  have  all  met  one  another,  you  see; 
and  I came,  so  that  if  I found  you,  and  Miss 
Golightley  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  village, 
I might  show  her  the  way." 

“ Thank  you !"  said  Elinor,  with  a slight 
inclination  of  the  head ; “ that  is  just  what 
I wanted.  Shall  we  go  now  f" 

Madge  went  up  to  the  reserved  young 
lady,  and  to  her  surprise  took  her  left  hand 
in  her  own  right,  as  a child  might  do,  and 
said,  “ Come !"  For  a fraction  of  a moment 
Elinor  held  back.  But  Madge's  clasp  was 
so  soft  and  winning,  and  her  eyes  so  sweetly 
ingenuous,  as  not  to  be  resisted.  With  a 
blush,  therefore,  and  a corresponding  relent- 
ing of  her  whole  manner,  Bhe  yielded  her 
hand. 

Hereupon  Uncle  Golightley  put  his  arm 
through  Garth's,  and  affected  to  hurry  him 
away,  with  a sigh  and  a shake  of  the  head 
expressive  of  humorous  amazement  and  de- 
spair. 

“ Let's  be  off,”  said  he.  u I own  myself 
defeated.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  that  Marga- 
ret of  yours  has  done  in  four  minutes  what 
I've  failed  to  do  in  as  many  years.  Witch- 
craft, by  George ! — the  witchery  of  woman.” 

But  Garth  was  again  silent  and  grave. 
The  episode  had  touched  him  with  a sense 
of  refined  pathos.  Charming  as  was  Madge's 
action,  he  wished  the  sanctity  of  Elinor  Go- 
lightley's  hand  had  been  left  uninvaded. 
It  was  as  though  the  chaste  fragrance  of  a 
flower  had  been  too  familiarly  inhaled. 

The  party  were  now  at  a fork  of  the  path, 
one  branch  leading  to  Urmhurst,  the  oth- 
er to  the  village.  Uncle  Golightley  faced 
round  toward  the  two  young  women,  laugh- 
ing, and  lifting  his  hat  with  a picturesque 
bow. 

“ Farewell,  fair  lassies.  We  part  friends 
— a rivederci,  as  the  Florentines  say."  He 
came  in  front  of  them,  leaving  Garth  a few 
paces  aside,  his  bundle  of  sticks  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a slowly  gathering  frown 
darkening  his  eyebrows.  “ Elinor,"  he  flow- 
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©d  on,  in  his  easy  tones,  “tell  mamma  I'll 
be  with  her  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
to  help  move  the  trunks.  Margaret,  you 
won’t  mind  if  an  elderly,  respectable  Uncle 
Golightley — eh  ?”  He  bent  deftly  forward 
and  kissed  her  cheek. 

She  screamed  a little  “ Oh,”  and  clung  to 
Elinors  hand  as  if  for  protection.  Yet  the 
sparkle  which  Uncle  Golightley  caught  in 
her  dark  laughing  eyes  did  not  seem  to  mean 
displeasure;  howbeit  Garth,  on  the  other 
hand  (who  had  his  perversities,  and  felt 
rather  fierce  for  a moment  at  such  free  be- 
havior), was  partly  appeased  by  a lightning 
glance  of  comic  repugnance  which  at  the 
same  moment  she  somehow  or  other  con- 
trived to  dispatch  in  his  direction. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  a predicament  where 
most  girls  would  have  offended  all  concern- 
ed, and  made  themselves  ridiculous  into  the 
bargain,  Madge,  by  dint  of  her  nimble  tact 
and  self-possession,  had  recommended  her- 
self to  each  of  three  very  dissimilar  persons. 
Garth,  perhaps,  was  still  a little  out  of  hu- 
mor, but  less  with  her  or  his  uncle  than  with 
himself.  He  could  not  understand  or  justi- 
fy his  own  state  of  mind. 

He  was  conscious,  in  an  undefined  way, 
that  seeing  Madge  kissed  had  not  affected 
him  as  it  should  have  done.  Instead  of 
sympathetic  concern  for  maiden  sanctities 
invaded  (as  before,  with  far  slighter  cause, 
on  Elinor’s  behalf),  he  had  felt  only  anger 
at  the  infringement  of  his  own  rights.  Was 
the  explanation  in  the  women  themselves, 
or  in  the  difference  of  his  relation  toward 
them?  Madge,  to  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, was  pure  and  modest  as  a woman  could 
be.  Might  she,  then,  without  detriment  or 
dishonor,  allow  liberties  which  Elinor  could 
not  modestly  have  tolerated  ? 

All  the  way  home,  beneath  the  current 
of  talk  carried  on  by  his  uncle,  he  was  turn- 
ing this  matter  Over  in  his  mind,  without, 
however,  coming  to  a satisfactory  conclu- 
sion upon  it.  Why,  to  begin  with,  had  he 
set  up  Elinof,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
whatever,  as  the  ideal  of  maidenly  reserve  ? 
Was  she,  indeed,  of  a higher,  more  refined 
type  than  Madge  ? or  was  not  Madge’s  the 
deeper,  fuller,  more  comprehensive  nature, 
able  to  think,  say,  and  do  things  which  El- 
inor’s narrower  and  colder  temperament 
must  abjure  ! So,  at  all  events,  Garth  would 
fain  believe,  and  thus  account  for  the  curi- 
ous fact  that,  save  in  so  far  as  his  private 
and  selfish  interest  was  involved,  he  could 
more  complacently  see  Madge  the  recipient 
of  gallant  freedoms  than  Elinor. 

Meanwhile  he  and  Uncle  Golightley  were 
jogging  along  together  with  every  appear- 
ance of  amity,  the  two  girls  having  gone 
village  ward  by  themselves.  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, after  asking  and  receiving  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  present  condition  of 
Urmhurst,  began  to  talk  about  himself  and 


his  experiences  in  a manner  which  Garth, 
despite  his  preoccupation,  could  not  but  feel 
was  humorous  and  entertaining.  Judging 
from  what  he  said,  his  uncle  must  have  pass- 
ed a life  of  no  ordinary  scope  and  distinc- 
tion. His  screed  smacked  of  the  compan- 
ionship of  gods.  He  knew  them  all,  and 
called  them  by  their  first  names,  preceded 
by  a pungent  descriptive  epithet.  He  knew 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  his  timely  coun- 
sel had  once  given  wealth  to  a Rothschild, 
and,  again,  preserved  the  power  of  a prince. 
Many  a name  then  famous  in  art  or  litera- 
ture had  been  helped  or  held  to  its  renown 
by  Uncle  Golightley.  He  had  divined  the 
talent  latent  in  the  man  ere  himself  was 
aware  of  it,  and  with  magician’s  wand  had 
summoned  it  forth.  He  touched  lightly 
upon  aesthetic  subjects,  but  always  with  an 
air  of  authority.  Culture  was  his  divinity, 
and  his  conversation  ever  aimed  to  prove 
him  her  high-priest.  Beneath  his  diamond- 
studded  shirt  front  dwelt  in  harmony  the 
soul  of  epicure,  artist,  author,  sculptor,  schol- 
ar, man  of  the  world.  In  all  seriousness 
(as  Garth,  notwithstanding  that  the  man’s 
expansive  and  self-appreciative  manner  fre- 
quently amused  him,  did  not  fail  clearly  to 
perceive),  Uncle  Golightley  was  clever  and 
even  brilliant,  of  superior  talents,  and  ob- 
servation wide  and  hungry,  if  not  always 
accurate,  shrewd,  and  not  without  tact, 
hard  to  put  out  of  countenance  or  get  the 
better  of.  His  style  of  narration  when  he 
was  in  good  vein  was  impressive  even  when 
it  moved  the  listener  to  smile  a little.  He 
was  not  without  a strong  love  of  approba- 
tion, and  when  he  thought  himself  believed 
in,  he  overflowed  with  good-fellowship  and 
an  airy  kind  of  geniality.  He  manifestly, 
and  not  unjustly,  prided  himself  upon  his 
astuteness  and  insight,  though  Garth  fan- 
cied that  a person  of  far  less  ability  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  character  might 
easily  mock  and  ridicule  him  to  his  uncon- 
scious face ; for  self-centred  men  too  seldom 
take  the  precaution  to  look  at  themselves 
from  an  outside  point  of  view,  and  can  dis- 
believe any  thing  except  the  sincerity  of 
their  companions’  homage. 

By-and-by  some  peculiar  feature  of  the 
landscape  forced  itself  on  Uncle  Golightley’s 
recollection,  and  led  him  to  revert  to  his 
earlier  days. 

“ I never  really  could  decide,  Garth,”  he 
remarked,  in  his  languid,  superior,  enlight- 
ened way,  drawing  his  hand  down  over  his 
face  with  a slow,  self  - admiring  gesture 
which  was  common  with  him — “ I never 
could  quite  make  up  my  mind  what  place 
in  this  world  was  worthiest  for  me  to  fill. 
My  father — dear  good  man  that  he  was — 
wished  me  to  go  into  business ; and  without 
doubt  I had  business  talents — splendid  ones: 
indeed,  I intend  giving  you  an  aocount,  one 
of  these  days,  of  certain  operations  of  mine 
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which — but  never  mind  now.  Well,  you 
know,  I shrank,  I recoiled,  from  the  idea  of 
binding  myself  up  for  life  with  the  ledger ; 
and  money-making,  in  the  gross  sense,  was 
always  hateful  to  me.  What  I craved,  as 
I tell  you,  was  education — culture.  I had 
at  one  time  a passion  for  college;  not  for 
Bowdoin — that’s  a good,  respectable  place, 
I know — but  I thought  of  Harvard.  And  I 
actually  did  run  down  there,  just  to  look  over 
the  place.  It  was  charming  in  many  ways, 
but  I soon  saw  it  was  not  for  me.  I was 
a natural  scholar — a bora  scholar ; but  the 
routine  and  blind  discipline  of  the  place— oh, 
I couldn’t  have  endured  it ! The  kind  of  cul- 
ture I needed  demanded,  first  of  all,  freedom, 
expansion.  Such  things  as  the  necessity 
of  rising  by  daylight,  or  earlier,  for  prayers, 
attending  recitations  at  stated  hours,  be- 
ing confined  to  certain  books,  certain  fixed 
courses — I hadn’t  the  soul  to  put  up  with 
that.  I love  knowledge,  but  I must  woo 
her  in  my  own  way ; my  worship  mustn’t 
be  polluted  by  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  enforced  society  of  thirty  or  forty  per- 
haps unsympathizing  fellow-devotees.  Does 
that  place  deserve  the  name  of  university,  I 
asked  then,  and  I ask  now,  where  each  stu- 
dent may  not  pursue  his  studies  in  his  own 
way,  at  his  own  leisure,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  treading  the  vulgar,  beaten  track  t 
I saw  the  president,  Garth,  and  told  him 
what  I have  told  you ; but  he  was  narrow, 
provincial ; ho  would  make  no  changes,  and 
I was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  It  was  a cruel 
disappointment — oh,  I didn’t  recover  it  for 
years!  But  finally  I saw  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  me : I must  enter  the  grand  uni- 
versity of  the  world  to  find  what  our  pigmy 
institutions  could  not  furnish.  And  so  it 
happened  that  I went  to  Europe.  There 
was  some  sadness — some  painful  things  con- 
nected with  my  departure.  My  father — a 
fine,  trenchant  character,  but  stern:  yes,  I 
may  admit  to  you,  my  dear  boy,  that  he  was 
often  harsh  with  me — unjust  almost.  Yes, 
Garth,  why  should  you  not  hear  it  T He 
was  unjust,  cruelly  unjust,  to  me!  Yet  I 
never  gave  him  cause  for  anger.  Well, 
well,  it’s  over  now — forgiven,  if  not  forgot- 
ten, years  and  years  ago.  Bat,  ah ! I have 
suffered  !” 

“You  have  been  long  away,”  observed 
Garth.  “ Are  yon  glad  to  be  hack  !” 

“A  man,”  returned  Uncle  Golightley, lift- 
ing his  hat  and  passing  his  fingers  back 
through  his  hair — “ a man  who  has  lived  the 
life  that  I have  can  seldom  feel  what  you 
young  people  call  gladness.  There’s  too 
much  bitter  knowledge,  too  much  pathos, 
interwoven  with  it  all.  No  one  could  have 
stronger  home  instincts  than  I,  you  know ; 
no  one  could  look  forward  more  yearningly 
to  the  rest  and  peace  which  only  home  can 
liring.  But  what  am  I about  f”  exclaimed 
Uncle  Golightley,  suddenly  altering  his  pen- 
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sive  tone.  “ Piling  the  weight  of  my  hypo- 
chondriacal philosophy  on  your  young  shoul- 
ders! Glad  to  get  home  ! Yes,  and  I mean 
to  stay.” 

“ Do  these  ladies  mean  to  stay  too  !” 

“ Now,  Garth,  you  are  not  to  f eel  too  much 
interest  about  those  ladies.  Great  God!” 
cried  Uncle  Golightley,  laughingly,  “ if  your 
native  ladies  are  not  enough  for  you,  you’re 
hard  to  satisfy.  However,  I’ll  tell  you  some- 
thing about  them.  I met  John  Tenterden — 
one  of  those  crude,  good-hearted,  thick-bod- 
ied old  millionaires — in  Germany.  I think 
it  was  in  1846.  John  was  a good  fellow,  and 
a little  while  before  he  died  he  did  me  a 
service — well,  the  greatest  service  he  could 
have  done  me:  however,  more  of  that  an- 
other time.  We  got  acquainted  quite  by 
accident.  He  had  seen  me  register  my  name 
at  the  hotel,  and  that  set  him  to  making  in- 
quiries about  my  family ; then  he  intro- 
duced mo  to  his  wife  and  foster-daughter ; 
and,  in  short,  we  became  very  good  friends. 

John,  perhaps,  was  the  least  personally  at- 
tractive of  the  family  to  me ; hadn’t  culture 
— oh,  not  a shadow  of  it,  Garth! — but  as 
good-hearted  a fellow  as  ever  lived.” 

“Has  Mrs. Tenterden  got  culture!”  de- 
manded Garth. 

“Ah,  Mildred — Mildred  is  a fine  woman,” 
affirmed  Uncle  Golightley,  caressing  his 
cheek  and  looking  gratified.  “ She  has  nat- 
ural cleverness,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  that  woman  knows.  A Southern- 
bred  woman,  and  has  her  eccentricities — 
her  little  ruggednesses  of  speech  and  man- 
ner. You’d  hardly  suspect  what  was  in  her 
on  a first  acquaintance.  But,  oh ! I do  love 
to  talk  with  her — she  has  so  much  informa- 
tion !” 

“Is  she  a young  woman!”  Garth  in- 
quired: “the  lady  I saw  in  the  Green 
Vaults  couldn’t  have  been  she.” 

“ Oh,  Mildred  must  be  all  of  sixty ; per- 
haps sixty-five ; indeed,  I have  an  idea  that 
she  and  Cuthbert  are  about  of  an  age.  But 
she  don’t  look  it:  dark  hair  and  eyes — 
erect  — full  bust  — oh!  a fine  figure  of  a 
woman.  But  you  should  have  seen  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  family  when  I first  claim- 
ed her  as  my  sister!  Until  that  moment 
they  had  supposed  — and  so  had  all  her 
Southern  relatives — that  my  mother  had 
met  her  death,  either  accidentally  or  by  vi- 
olence, in  the  latter  part  of  1803.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  story,  I suppose  ! She  had 
come  North,  in  that  year,  to  fiud  Captain 
Brian,  and  had  contrived  her  flight  in  such 
a way  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  she  had 
been  killed.” 

“She  was  supposed  to  have  met  my 
grandfather,  and  fallen  iu  love  with  him,  os 
much  as  twenty  years  before,  father  said,” 
rejoined  Garth.  “ It  seems  too  romantic  to 
be  true.  She  had  been  married  since  then, 
and  had  children,  and  her  husband  had 
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died ; and  she  had  heard  nothing  of  Captain 
Urmson  meanwhile.  Such  constancy  is  al- 
most unnatural.” 

“ Women  are  very  unaccountable  beings 
when  they  get  a crotchet  in  their  heads,”  ob- 
served Uncle  Golightley,  trimming  his  mus- 
tache. “ Mildred  says  Bhe  was  about  sev- 
enteen when  her  mother  disappeared.  She 
was  immensely  wealthy,  you  know;  and 
shortly  before  her  disappearance  she  settled 
all  her  property  on  Mildred.  Mildred,  by- 
the-way,  had  just  married  John,  and  gone 
to  housekeeping  near  where  her  mother 
lived  alone.  And  speaking  of  romance, 
Garth,  Mildred  inherited  a touch  of  it  too. 
I couldn’t  make  out,  for  a long  time,  how  she 
came  to  marry  a man  like  John  at  all.  But 
one  day  he  told  me,  speaking  of  Ills  early 
life,  that  he  had  courted  Mildred  a long 
while,  and  had  offered  himself  half  a dozen 
times ; but  she  wouldn’t  have  him.  Final- 
ly, he  had  lost  all  his  money — he  used  to  be 
very  rich  too— and  had  written  to  her  re- 
nouncing all  pretensions,  and  so  forth ; and 
then  what  did  she  do  but  write  back  that 
he  might  come  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  he 
liked!  That  ’ll  show  you  what  sort  of  a 
woman  she  is.” 

“ Very  pleasant !”  said  Garth. 

“Oh, she’s  a darling!  But  I was  going 
to  tell  you  about  my  first  acquaintance  with 
them.  They’d  been  abroad  then  about  six 
years — had  come  chiefly  to  educate  Elinor : 
and  by  George,  Garth,  there  never  was  a 
girl  who  had  more  advantages  of  education, 
or  knew  better  how  to  profit  by  them,  or 
had  finer  natural  abilities  to  profit  with,  or 
kept  more  quiet  about  them,  than  Elinor 
Golightley.” 

“She  looks  very  intelligent;  but  I no- 
ticed a sad  expression — almost  cynical — 
now  and  then.” 

“ Ah,  that  kind  of  woman — that  fine,  ex- 
ceptional organization — is  seldom  happy. 
Poor  child!  I suppose,  until  she  met  me, 
she  had  never  found  a human  being  who 
thoroughly  understood  her.  Besides,  her 
merely  outward  life  was  a sad  one.  Losing 
her  father  and  mother  just  when  she  was 
most  passionately  attached  to  them,  you 
know;  and  then  coming  among  strange  peo- 
ple— uncongenial,  in  Bpite  of  all  their  kind- 
ness; and  then,  again,  the  having  no  desire 
ungratified  except  the  one  all-important  de- 
sire for  some  being  worthy  of  her  best  affec- 
tion, and  able  intelligently  to  sympathize 
with  her : I tell  you,  I only  wonder  she  isn’t 
more  cynical  than  she  is.  But,  oh!  she’s 
far  cheerfuler  than  she  used  to  be:  only 
poor  John’s  death,  and  the  loss  of  their 
property,  have  put  her  back  a little,  tem- 
porarily.” 

“ I suppose  her  music  consoles  her,”  Garth 
suggested.  “She  has  a wonderful  voice, 
judging  from  what  I heard  of  it.” 

“ Why,  that  voice,  my  dear  Garth,”  said  Un- 


cle Golightley,  in  a confidential  tone — “that 
voice  is  simply — unique ! The  first  masters 
in  Italy  and  Germany  (she  has  studied  un- 
der every  one  of  them)  have  told  me  that 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  any  thing 
they  have  heard,  off  the  stage  or  on  it. 
There  was  one  fellow  in  Dresden  whom  I 
thought  I should  have  trouble  with.  He 
taught  her  for  three  months,  and  worshiped 
the  very  ground  she  walked  upon.  One 
day,  after  the  lesson,  he  came  into  the  par- 
lor, where  John  and  Mildred  and  I were  sit- 
ting, and  burst  into  tears.  He  said  that 
the  thought  of  that  voice  being  lost  to  the 
world  was  breaking  his  heart.  He  said 
there  never  had  been,  or  would  be,  or  could 
be,  any  thing  like  it.  He  said  if  she  would 
consent  to  sing  in  opera  or  at  a concert,  she 
might  have  all  the  kings  and  queens  on 
the  earth  for  her  audience.  And  finally  he 
blurted  out  that  he  adored  her,  and  was 
hers  body  and  soul,  and  would  follow  her 
round  the  world  until  she  agreed  to  marry 
him.  Well,  I wish  you’d  seen  Mildred. 
She  drew  herself  up  like  a regiment  of  cav- 
alry ! * My  good  gracious  alive,  John ! Re- 

ally we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  secured  such  an  excellent  match  for 
Miss  Golightley !’  I jumped  up  to  show  the 
poor  fellow  out,  and  save  his  life  if  I could ; 
but  just  then  in  came  Elinor,  with  that  dev- 
ilish cold,  sarcastic  look  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  a paper  in  one  hand  and  some- 
thing in  an  envelope  in  the  other.  She 
walked  up  to  the  writing-table  with  an  air 
as  if  she  owned  mankind  and  was  tired  of 
them,  and  sat  down  there,  and  called  the 
man  up  to  her  as  gently  and  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. He  came  and  plumped  down  on  his 
knees,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  to 
him  any  more  than  we  did.  Elinor  opened 
the  envelope,  and  counted  out  of  it  a dozen 
ten-thaler  bank-notes,  one  after  the  other. 

1 The  month  is  not  quite  up,  Herr  Skalier,’ 
says  she ; * but,  to  avoid  trouble,  I shall  pay 
you  as  if  it  were.  An  hour  each  week,  at 
thirty  thalers  per  hour,  makes  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  does  it  not  ? Please  to  count  it 
over,  and  then  sign  your  name  here ;’  and 
she  dipped  a pen  in  ink  and  held  it  ready 
for  him.  By  George,  Garth,  I turned  pale — 
I turned  pale ! Well,  that  shows  you  the 
sort  of  a woman  she  is.” 

“What  did  the  music-teacher  dot”  de- 
manded Garth,  who  had  listened  with  at- 
tention. 

“ He  plucked  up  spirit  enough — God  knows 
how — to  sign  the  bill,  and  put  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  walk  out  of  the  house ; and  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  following  Elinor  round 
the  world  from  that  moment.  I remember 
John,  who  had  some  dry  humor,  poor  fel- 
low, saying,  after  Skalier  had  disappeared, 
‘ Seems  to  me,  Mildred,  we  haven’t  secured 
Miss  Golightley’s  match  yet.’  We  found 
afterward  that  he  had  offered  himself  to  her 
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in  the  midst  of  the  lesson,  and  she  had  told 


him  to  go  into  the  parlor  and  wait  for  her 
answer.  She  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time ; 
but  she  was  a 1 captain/  as  Mildred  would 
say.” 

“ From  what  you  tell  me,”  remarked  Garth, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  “I  take  Mrs. 
Tentenlen  to  be  a better  sort  of  woman  than 
Miss  Golightley.” 

His  uncle  laughed  and  said,  “Yes,  most 
people  fall  in  love  with  Mildred  before  they 


do  with  Elinor.  Bnt  no  harm  was  done. 
Skalier  tried  to  drink  himself  to  death,  I 
believe,  with  Bavarian  beer;  but  when  he 
found  it  was  only  making  him  fatter  even 
than  be  was  already,  he  gave  it  up,  and  mar- 
ried a lantern -jawed  Saxon  prima  donna , 
with  a month  like  a reticule,  whom  he  had 
scorned  before.  Elinor,  though,  set  down 
her  foot  that  she  would  have  no  more  sing- 
ing-masters, and  she  hasn’t  had  a lesson 


since  that  day.  But  she  had  already  grown 
fond  of  the  violin,  and  now  she  took  to  it 
altogether;  and  really  it  was  a fortunate 
thing,  for  she  has  made  herself  as  supreme 
with  that  as  with  the  voice.  Frankly,  Garth, 
she  has  but  to  say  the  word  to  command  a 
fortnne  from  any  musical  director  in  Eu- 
rope.” 

Garth  shook  his  head.  The  idea  of  Elinor 
Golightley’s  singing  and  fiddling  in  public 
was  somehow  repugnant  to  him,  notwith- 
standing his  dislike  of  her  apathetic  cyni- 
cism. 

“Of  course,”  resumed  Uncle  Golightley, 
u we  don’t  want  Elinor  on  the  stage,  though 
I dare  say  she’d  be  as  safe — with  that  dev- 
ilish cold  gray  eye  of  hers — there  as  in  her 
own  boudoir.  But,  oh!”  (here  he  caressed 
his  cheeks  with  slow,  admiring  hand)  “ we 
hope  she  is  reserved  for  a happier,  tenderer 
destiny  than  that!” 

“ Is  that  to  be  your  wife  t”  thought  Garth, 
drawing  his  eyebrows  together,  and  half 
disposed  to  ask  the  question  alond.  But  he 


shunned  the  point,  and  made  some  inquiry 
apropos  of  Mr.  Tenterden’s  loss  of  fortune. 

w There  w'as  a mysterjr  about  that,”  said 
his  uncle,  with  a short  laugh ; “ nobody 
seemed  to  know  at  the  time,  or  has  been 
able  to  tell  since,  what  became  of  the  mon- 
ey. If  I could  have  seen  my  way  to  accept 
the  offer  John  pressed  upon  me,  before  we 
had  known  each  other  a year,  to  undertake 
the  entire  management  of  the  estate,  why, 
of  course,  the  crash  never  could  have  oc- 
curred- But  I explained  to  him  that  it  was 
impossible  I should  accept  such  a responsi- 
bility, Ijecause  if  any  accident  were  to  hap- 
pen, I hadn’t  the  means  to  make  it  good. 
He  begged  me,  and  brought  out  all  his  pa- 
pers, and  made  me  look  through  them  and 
•ee  just  how  every  thing  was  placed,  and 
told  how  his  old  agent  had  just  died,  and 
that  he  himself  knew  no  more  about  busi- 
ness than  a child  (which  was  true  enough, 
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God  knows),  and  implored  me  at  least  to 
advise  him  as  a friend,  and  if  not  as  his 
friend,  then  as  Mildred’s,  since  all  the  mon- 
ey really  belonged  to  her.  It  really  grieved 
me  to  refuse,  the  more  because  I knew  how 
much  I might  have  done  for  him.  Why, 
Garth,  I remember,  in  1844,  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
talking  with  William  Ewart  Gladstone — I 
suppose  one  of  the  greatest  financial  gen- 
iuses that  ever  lived — and  this  is  what  he 
said  to  mo:  ‘Mr.  Urmson,  if  you  were  an 
Englishman  and  a member  of  this  House,  I 
should  look  forward  to  the  country’s  finan- 
cial future  with  security.’  ” 

“ What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?”  demanded 
Garth,  with  a grim  smile  ; but  his  uncle  was 
not  so  easily  disconcerted. 

“ I’d  been  dropping  some  hints  about  the 
forth-coming  budget,”  he  explained ; “ and 
Gladstone  was  so  startled  by  my  insight  into 
the  thing  that  he  let  fall  that  acknowledg- 
ment before  ho  could  stop  himself.  Well, 
as  I was  saying,  I had  to  refuse  John ; but 
just  before  the  crash  came,  two  or  three 
years  afterward,  a rather  curious  thing  hap- 
pened, which  I was  glad  of  on  his  account 
as  well  as  my  own.  Ah!  what’s  that  on 
the  hill  t surely  that  must  be  our  old  Urm- 
hurst !” 

They  had  emerged  from  the  woods,  aud 
the  venerable  mansion  stood  out,  solid,  dark, 
and  four-square  against  the  sky,  moored  be- 
tween its  mighty  chimneys.  The  many- 
paned  windows  glanced  blue,  while  the 
dense  oak  foliage  of  the  porch  wore  a sullen 
crimson  color.  The  far-projecting  eaves, 
and  the  peaked  hoods  of  the  dormers,  cast 
heavy  shadows  downward,  beneath  the  mid- 
day sun.  Uncle  Golightley  made  a long 
pause  to  look. 

“ You  must  have  a studio,  Garth,”  he  said 
at  length ; “ where  is  it  f” 

“ In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  garret. 
I cut  out  a section  of  the  roof,  and  filled  it 
in  with  glass.” 

“ In  the  garret,  eh  ? the  old  garret ! I 
used  to  spend  a good  deal  of  my  time  in 
that  garret,  do  you  know,  when  I was  a boy. 
I never  was  tired  of  pulling  over  the  boxes 
of  old  musty  papers  that  were  kept  up  there. 
I suppose  there  wasn’t  a single  document 
that  I didn’t  examine.” 

“Did  you  expect  to  find  some  ancient 
deed  of  land  or  forgotten  will  ?” 

“ Ha  I ha ! Oh,  I dare  say  I was  quite  ro- 
mantic enough  for  that.  It  would  have 
been  odd,  too,  if  you  aud  I had  both  mado 
our  fortunes  up  in  that  garret,  I with  my 
documents  and  you  with  yotir  canvases — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! Tell  me,  Garth,  my  dear  boy — 
yon  have  strong  eyes — who  is  that  standing 
in  the  doorway  f Not  your  father  ?” 

“No  ; it’s  the  cook — Nikomis.” 

“ Nikomis — an  Indian  name.  Where  did 
she  come  from  T” 
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“No  one  knows  much  about  her  before 
her  appearance  here,  twenty  and  odd  years 
ago.  She  has  lived  with  us  ever  since  I was 
fifteen  or  so,  in  the  other  corner  of  the  gar- 
ret. I have  taken  her  portrait ; she’s  a pic- 
turesque old  savage.” 

“How  our  stem  old  forefathers  would 
have  stared  to  hear  that  at  some  future  day 
an  Indian  would  be  domiciled  at  Urmhurst ! 
I wonder  whether  Nikomis  knows  whose 
bones  underlie  that  stone  she  is  standing 
on  ?” 

“ Perhaps  she’s  the  embodiment  of  their 
revenge,”  suggested  Garth,  with  a smile. 
“ She  often  looks  sombre  and  cross  enough 
for  that.  I’ll  christen  my  portrait  ‘Our 
Fury,’  or  something  of  that  sort.” 

“ Can  that  be  Cuthbert !”  exclaimed  Un- 
cle Golightley,  as  a silvery-haired  figure 
turned  the  comer  of  the  house,  walking 
slowly,  with  a slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders, 
and  his  hands  behind  him.  “Good  God! 
can  that  white-headed  old  man  be  Cuthbert 
Urmson  ?” 

“Is  he  so  old  ?”  said  Garth,  rather  falter- 
ingly. 

“ Good  God !”  repeated  Uncle  Golightley, 
snatching  off  his  tinted  glasses,  and  thereby 
revealing  a peculiar  cast  in  one  of  his  eyes, 
“can  that  be  my  poor  brother  Cuthbert? 
Garth,  what  do  you  think  he’ll  say  to  me  ?” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FIRESIDE. 

At  Urmhurst  that  night  there  was  an  un- 
usual scene.  It  had  fallen  suddenly  cold 
after  sunset,  and  the  mighty  kitchen  hearth 
had  been  cleared  of  the  movable  iron  stove 
kept  to  facilitate  cooking  operations,  and 
the  first  great  fire  of  the  season  had  been 
kindled  there.  The  rude  stump  of  a hem- 
lock-tree,  nearly  six  feet  in  girth,  was 
brought  in  by  Garth  on  a wheelbarrow,  and 
cunningly  built  into  place  with  a substruc- 
ture and  abattis  of  smaller  logs,  dry  branch- 
es, brush-wood,  and  shavings,  and  the  whole 
set  going  by  a skillfully  applied  match. 
With  much  crackling  and  whispering,  the 
flames  fastened  hastily  to  their  work,  climb- 
ing from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  sticks 
with  ever-increasing  power  and  relish,  un- 
til the  under  side  of  the  hemlock  itself  be- 
gan to  flush  red-hot  from  the  multitudinous 
soft  lapping  of  the  fiery  tongues,  which  cor- 
roded while  seeming  to  caress.  Anon  came 
sharp,  dry  detonations,  and  a bubbling  and 
stewing  of  sap  from  the  ends  of  the  huge 
stump ; the  welded  smoke  and  flame  hurtled 
upward,  and  the  spacious  fire-place  radiated 
outward  such  an  abundance  of  heat  that 
only  one  or  two  of  the  seven  persons  sitting 
round  about  oould  endure  to  face  it  steadily. 

But  love  of  a noble  fire  is  so  deep  and 


universal  in  the  human  heart  that  it  must 
correspond  to  some  essential  human  quality. 
There  is  no  better  company,  for  it  talks  to 
each  one  in  the  language  he  loves  best; 
helps  the  wit  to  be  brilliant,  and  the  silent 
man  to  hold  his  tongue  with  a good  grace ; 
is  as  fitting  to  a savage’s  cave  as  to  an  em- 
peror’s palace;  and  can  never  be  in  bad 
taste  or  out  of  fashion.  It  roars  and  frolics 
and  devours,  and  tosses  daringly  aloft  into 
the  blackness  of  the  chimney,  even  as  the 
vital  principle  of  existence  flouts  the  hol- 
lowness of  death.  It  humors  our  joy  or 
sadness,  but  creates  neither,  being  mere  life, 
without  heart  or  soul ; and  perhaps  it  suits 
best  with  that  pensive  moot!  which  is  often 
nearer  to  enjoyment  than  enjoyment  itself. 

The  Urmhurst  fire-place,  with  its  room- 
like  breadth  and  depth,  must  have  been 
large  even  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  built. 
Standing  within  it  on  a clear  afternoon,  and 
looking  upward  through  the  shaft  of  the 
chimney,  stars  could  be  discerned  in  the  ob- 
long patch  of  sky  above.  There  was  no 
mantel-piece,  the  arched  opening  being  so 
high  that  venerable  Parson  Graeme  could 
stand  upright  under  it,  his  stiff  white  hair 
barely  brushing  the  key-stone;  but  there 
was  some  ornamentation  in  the  way  of  old 
smoke-darkened  Dutch  tiles,  inlaid  here  and 
there ; and  within  the  recess  half  a dozen 
sooty  iron  hooks  and  festooned  chains  re- 
called the  primitive  methods  of  cookery. 
The  fire-place  was  built  of  brick,  all  but  the 
hearth-stone,  a roughly  hewn  piece  of  gran- 
ite, its  inequalities  polished  by  the  shuffling 
feet  of  full  seven  generations  of  Urmhurst 
cooks.  As  for  the  kitchen  itself,  it  was 
large  and  high  and  darksomely  picturesque, 
wainscoted  breast-high  with  black  oak,  and 
traversed  as  to  the  ceiling  by  two  gigantic 
beams,  made  out  of  irregularly  squared 
tranks  of  oak-trees,  gradually  narrowing  in 
breadth  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
half  of  the  floor  adjoining  the  front  window 
was  raised  above  the  rest  by  a step  some 
six  inches  in  height,  and  the  long  massive 
table,  whoso  legs  passed  through  the  plank- 
ing and  descended  into  the  cellar  like  the 
masts  of  a ship,  was  made  with  a corre- 
sponding inequality  half-way  down  its 
length.  Beyond  the  fire-place  a narrow 
passage-way  led  to  the  back  entrance  of  tho 
kitchen,  passing  the  head  of  the  cellar  staira 
on  tho  right.  The  walls  were  diversified 
with  shelves  of  glistening  crockery,  and  here 
and  there  a closet  door.  All  these  details, 
however,  were  but  indistinctly  discernible 
in  the  gamboling  fire-light,  which,  indeed, 
was  less  concerned  in  giving  them  promi- 
nence than  in  causing  the  seven  shadows 
of  those  who  sat  so  quietly  around  the 
hearth  to  dance  an  extravagant  fandango, 
leaping  from  floor  to  ceiling,  bobbing  and 
beckoning  to  one  another  like  grotesque 
goblins,  and  darting  to  and  fro  with  super* 
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human  agility;  all  this  phantasmagoric  mi- 
lie  being  accompanied  by  a breathless  still- 
ness that  rendered  it  oddly  impressive. 

" Ah,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me ! ” said 
one  of  the  party  at  length.  " Bless  you!  I 
used  to  make  just  such  fires  as  that,  when 
I was  a boy,  on  this  very  hearth.  Delight- 
ful, isn’t  it,  Mildred  f — this  primitive  flavor 
about  every  thing ! I knew  you’d  enjoy  it.” 

The  lady  addressed  had  been  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  posed  in  a stately,  luxurious  at- 
titude that  seemed  natural  to  one  of  her  stat- 
uesque proportions.  She  laughed  good-na- 
turedly, and  answered,  smoothing  down  her 
black  dress  with  one  hand,  " Oh,  we  have 
fires  and  fire-places  like  this  in  Virginia  too ; 
I dare  say  you  know,  Mr.  Urmson.  This  is 
splendid,  though,  I’m  sure;  and  I suppose 
the  people  here  need  great  fires  more  than 
we  do,  tho  winters  are  so  cold.” 

"But  she  never  saw  a hearth-stone  like 
this  in  Virginia,  did  she,  Cutlibert  ? Come, 
you’re  our  historian  ; tell  us  about  it.  It’s  a 
component  part  of  New  Hampshire,  isn’t  it  f” 

"It  goes  down  through  the  cellar,  at  all 
events,”  said  Mr.  Urmson.  " When  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house  were  being  dug,  this 
great  bottomless  rock  seemed  very  much  in 
the  way,  and  the  faint-hearted  ones,  who 
were  terribly  afraid  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
Indian,  wanted  to  abandon  the  site  and  go 
elsewhere.  But  Captain  Neil  would  not; 
and  by  turning  the  plan  of  his  house  a lit- 
tle more  to  the  southward  he  brought  the 
top  of  the  rock  into  the  kitchen  fire-place ; 
then  he  reduced  it  to  the  proper  level  by 
cutting  a thick  slice  off  it;  and  so  killed 
three  birds  with  one  stone ; for  there  was  a 
hearth  ready-made,  and  as  for  the  slice,  it 
served  both  as  a tombstone  to  keep  down 
the*ghost  and  as  a threshold  for  the  house. 
But  Mrs.  Tenterden  will  think  she  is  living 
in  a ghost  story  if  she  hears  any  more  Urm- 
hnrst  legends  to-night,”  added  he,  looking 
at  her  with  his  keen  grave  smile. 

" Oh,  mercy !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
more  good-naturedly  than  ever ; " Fm  sure 
I don’t  mind  it  at  all.” 

"It  was  good  to  make  a hearth-stone  of 
a piece  of  the  solid  earth,”  observed  a low, 
sober-toned  young  voice  from  Mr.  Urmson’s 
right  hand. 

"I  think  so  too,”  said  he,  turning  toward 
her.  "It’s  like  a bond  between  the  heart 
of  the  house  and  the  heart  of  nature.  I 
like  to  believe  that  to  the  end  of  time  this 
savage  old  rock  can  never  quite  forget  the 
years  it  spent  amidst  us,  with  our  joys  and 
follies  and  griefs  and  deaths.  Here  it  will 
stand  wheu  Urmhurst,  and  even  this  famous 
Yankee  nation  of  ours,  have  dissolved  into 
dust  and  vapor.  But  something  human  will 
have  melted  into  it,  and  that  is  better  than 
engraving  inscriptions  on  obelisks  for  stran- 
gers to  be  curious  about  five  thousand  years 
lienee.” 


" Now,  Cuthbert,  lad,  do  you  tell  the  sto- 
ries, and  leave  the  preaching  to  me — haw ! 
haw! — it’s  my  business — haw ! haw ! ho ! I 
don’t  believe  this  good  lady  here,  nor  miss 
there  beside  you,  understands  how  a bit  of 
granite  cau  remember  folks,  any  better  than 
I do;  and  I was  ninety-five  last  birthday, 
ma’am,  so  that  needn’t  trouble  you — eht 
ha!  ha!” 

No  one  could  resist  the  hoary  geniality 
of  this  gruff-spoken  old  Colossus,  who  seem- 
ed himself  more  ancient  than  the  rocky 
womb  of  the  land  that  bore  him.  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "Well,  I 
suppose  I am  a pretty  stupid  old  woman 
about  such  things.” 

Mr.  Urmson  stroked  his  nose  gently  and 
arched  his  eyebrow.  " The  parson,”  said  he, 
" is  even  more  envious  than  stupid.  I hope 
he  may  live  to  outgrow  it.  And  if  Miss  Go- 
lightley  had  not  made  me  forget  myself  by 
giving  me  a text,  I should  not  have  pro- 
voked him.” 

"But  tell  me,  Uncle  Golightley,”  said 
Madge,  who  sat  between  him  and  Garth, 
" is  it  certainly  true  that  the  Indian  is  bur- 
ied under  the  threshold  f Has  nobody  ever 
looked  under  it  to  see  I” 

"People  who  look  under  grave-stones,” 
observed  Garth,  as  his  uncle  did  not  imme- 
diately reply, " are  apt  to  find  a curse  buried 
there,  if  nothing  else.” 

Besides  the  seven  persons  whose  shadows 
were  flickering  about  the  fire-lighted  kitch- 
en, there  was  an  eighth  present — a silent, 
self-contained,  stoical  individual,  wrapped 
in  a dark  shawl,  and  smoking  a short  cutty- 
pipe.  It  was  old  Nikomis,  the  cook,  who 
had  sat  and  smoked  thus  every  night  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  who,  it  appeared, 
was  not  to  be  frightened  away  by  unusual 
company.  She  was  so  far  removed  within 
the  chimney-corner  that,  although  the  wrin- 
kled coppery  skin  of  her  broad  grim  face  re- 
ceived the  intensest  glow  of  the  fire,  no  shad- 
ow was  cast  into  the  room  beyond.  She  sat 
with  her  arms  folded,  and  the  pipe  stuck  in 
the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  from  pipe  and 
mouth  alike  jots  of  smoke  issued  at  stated 
intervals.  But  for  this  she  might  have  been 
a statue  or  a mummy,  so  far  as  any  sign  of 
life  was  concerned.  Hitherto  she  had  nei- 
ther taken  part  in  the  conversation  nor 
even  6eemed  to  be  conscious  of  it ; but  at 
Madge’s  idle  question  she  partly  turned,  and 
pushing  aside  with  one  dark  knotted  talon 
the  swath  of  grayish-black  hair  which  hung 
down  beside  her  face,  fixed  her  small  black 
eyes  upon  the  fresh  and  lovely  girl. 

Garth,  sitting  between,  observed  these  two 
women  with  an  artist’s  eye  for  contrast. 
While  marveling  at  the  breadth  of  a hu- 
man nature  which  could  include  two  such 
diverse  beings  under  one  category,  the  fan- 
tastic notion  occurred  to  him  whether  any 
imaginable  freak  of  destiny  could  ever  cause 
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their  several  thoughts  or  desires  to  run  for 
a moment  in  the  same  channel.  Madge,  it 
was  true,  had  been  known  to  entrap  Niko- 
mis  into  something  like  conversation,  and 
even  to  effect  an  entry  to  the  old  Indian’s 
wigwam  in  the  garret,  which  was  closed 
against  every  one  else.  But  this  must  have 
been  due  rather  to  their  intense  dissimilari- 
ty, mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
than  to  any  direct  sympathy  between  them. 
The  notion  went  and  came  in  a breath,  and 
then  Garth  made  his  rejoinder  to  Madge. 
Nikomis  thereupon  gave  vent  to  a guttural 
“ Ugh !”  and  turning  again  to  the  fire,  re- 
sumed her  impassive  smoking  as  before. 

“ The  old  lady  agrees  with  you,  Garth,” 
remarked  his  father ; for  Nikomis’s  habitual 
silence  had  for  years  brought  her  to  be  spok- 
en about  in  her  own  presence  as  if  she  were 
deaf  or  out  of  the  way.  “ I have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  murdered  warrior,  as  well  as 
the  original  old  sachem,  was  an  ancestor  of 
hers,  and  this  confirms  it.” 

“My  good  fathers!  Mr.  Urmson!”  cried 
Mrs.  Tenterden,  w ith  an  accent  of  anxiety. 
“What — why — I shouldn’t  thiuk  it  would 
be  safe.  At  least,”  she  added,  lowering  her 
voice  behind  her  fan,  “ the  Indians  down  in 
Virginia  are  perfectly  awful!” 

“ Oh,  Mildred !”  murmured  Golightley,  let- 
ting his  hand  fall  softly  upon  hers,  “ you  are 
simply  the  most  delicious  woman  in  the 
world.  Isn’t  she,  Cuthbert  f Oh,  it  ’ll  be 
charming  to  watch  you  two!” 

“Nikomis  stays  here,  Mrs.  Tenterden,” 
said  Cuthbert,  entirely  unmoved,  “ because 
the  place  belongs  to  her.  I wish  to  atone 
for  the  wrong  my  forefathers  did  hers.  She 
is  a lady,  and  appreciates  my  motive ; and 
even  should  justice  require  my  scalp  at  her 
hands,  no  personal  feeling  w^ould  be  engen- 
dered either  on  her  part  or  mine.” 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Urmson ’s  being  scalped 
by  his  cook  caused  Mrs.  Tenterden  to  fold 
her  statuesque  arms  with  a shudder.  “ But 
why  do  you  think  she  is  ono  of  those  Indians 
instead  of  any  other  ?”  she  asked. 

“It  saves  so  much  trouble.  If  I be- 
lieved she  was  some  one  else,  how  could  I 
believe  I was  repairing  my  ancestor’s  mis- 
deeds ?” 

The  good-natured  attempt  which  Mrs. 
Tenterden  made  to  catch  the  drift  of  this 
remark  put  the  scalping  out  of  her  mind, 
and  before  she  could  recur  to  it,  Golightley 
had  taken  up  the  conversation  at  the  point 
where  Garth  had  left  it. 

“ By-the-byo,  Garth,”  he  began,  «affably, 
“aren’t  you  laying  down  the  law  rather 
broadly  as  regards  that  matter  of  opening 
graves  f My  notion  was  that  an  old  tomb 
was  one  of  the  likeliest  of  places  for  stum- 
bling on  some  forgotten  treasure.” 

“ If  there’s  a fortune  under  our  door-step, 
it  can’t  be  meant  for  us,”  returned  the  young 
man.  “We  should  probably  stumble  on 


some  proof  of  our  never  having  had  a claim 
even  to  such  fortune  as  we  possess.” 

“Oh,  then  let  us  not  look!”  exclaimed 
Madge,  with  a ndivetf  that  drew  forth  a gen- 
eral smile.  “ Besides — there  are  the  ghosts. 

Are  there  any  ghosts,  do  you  think,  Miss 
Elinor?” 

“ It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  to-night,” 
said  Elinor,  with  a half-playful  apprehen- 
siveness of  eyes  and  tone,  and  a slight  nerv- 
ous shrugging  of  the  shoulders. 

“ Ghosts  ? to  be  sure  there  are !”  affirmed 
Uncle  Golightley.  “ I wonder  now  whether 
I ever  told  any  of  you  a ghostly  experience 
of  my  own,  which  happened  to  me  in  this 
very  house  when  I was  a mere  boy,  thirty 
years  ago.  I don’t  believe  I ever  did.  Well, 
now,  this  is  just  the  place  and  time  for  a 
ghost  story.  Let  me  see  if  I can  remember 
it.  Yes — I was  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  old  then.  Cuthbert,  you  were  away 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  I was  living 
here  alone  with  the  captain,  and  being  about 
as  unhappy  as  I knew  how  to  be,  I suppose. 

I was  much  in  the  garret,  partly  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  partly  because  I enjoyed  rum- 
maging over  the  old  chests  of  papers.  It’s 
curious,  as  I was  remarking  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, Garth,  what  an  attraction  that  garret 
has  had  for  our  family,  one  way  or  another !” 

“ I recollect  I used  to  haunt  it  before  you 
were  born,”  remarked  Cuthbert ; “ but  I nev- 
er saw  the  ghost.” 

“ He  appeared  first  to  me,”  rejoined  Go- 
lightley, stroking  his  face ; “ but  there’s  no 
reason,  so  far  as  I know,  why  ho  should  not 
appear  hereafter  to  other  people.  Well,  one 
day — one  day,  Miss  Margaret,  with  your 
black  eyes — I had  staid  in  this  garret  un- 
til near  dusk,  and  was  just  going  to  shut  up 
the  chest  and  depart,  when  my  eye  happen- 
ed to  light  upon  a document  folded  in  tri- 
angular shape,  which  I couldn’t  remember 
having  seen  before.  It  was  a parchment, 
vory  much  worn  along  the  folds,  and  crum- 
pled at  the  corners,  and  discolored  in  several 
places,  as  if  it  were  either  very  old  or  had 
been  carried  about  a groat  deal  in  some- 
body’s pocket.  I took  it  to  the  window,  for 
it  was  getting  pretty  dark,  you  know,  and 
found  some  half-erased  writing  on  the  back. 

I could  make  nothing  of  that,  and  said  to 
myself,  I’ll  look  inside.  But  on  trying  to 
open  it,  I found  it  was  carefully  sealed  along 
the  edges  with  seven  wafers,  four  blue  and 
three  red  ones. 

“ I was  thinking  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  wrong  for  mo  to  open  it,  when  all  at  once 
I felt  there  was  some  ono  in  the  garret  with 
me.  I was  scared  for  a minute : I was  stand- 
ing with  my  face  to  the  window,  and  the 
idea  of  turning  round  was  disagreeable,  I 
can  tell  you.  However,  I had  to  turn  at 
last ; and  sure  enough,  there  was  somebody 
squatting  down  beside  the  chest  of  papers  1 
had  just  left. 
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u I looted  at  him  at  first  only  in  surprise. 
There  was  not  much  light  to  see  him  by, 
and  he  had  his  back  toward  me ; still  I fan- 
cied there  was  something  familiar  about 
him.  Gradually  1 noticed  that  he  appeared 
to  he  about  my  own  age  and  size ; not  only 
that,  but  the  clothes  he  wore  wore  just  like 
those  I had  on.  His  hair,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  make  out,  was  about  as  long  as  mine, 
and  curled  in  the  same  way.  And,  by  George ! 
his  way  of  pulling  over  the  papers  and  hold- 
ing them  up  to  look  at  them  was  so  like 
my  way  that  I could  hardly  believe  he  was 
not  me.  For  all  that,  though,  there  was 
something  devilish  about  him,  as  if  some 
evil  spirit  was  amusing  himself  with  mim- 
icking me.  After  I got  over  my  surprise 
a little,  I began  to  feel — not  frightened  ex- 
actly, but  indignant. 

“ I didn’t  move  or  say  any  thing,  but  stood 
watching  him ; and  though  it  grew  darker, 
I saw  him  more  clearly  in  the  darkness  than 
in  the  light.  He  continued  pulling  over  the 
papers  and  peering  into  them,  until  at  last 
he  brought  out — what  do  you  think  it  was, 
Mildred  f” 

“Oh,  Golightley,  don’t!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tentcrden,  with  one  of  her  shudders;  “I 
declare  it’s  awful !” 

“As  soon  as  I saw  it,  I knew  I had  to  deal 
with  nothing  human ; and,  another  thing,  1 
became  immediately  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on  in  my  DoppelgangeFs  mind,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  I 
felt  his  mind  as  if  it  was  my  own,  and  the 
thoughts  he  had  seemed  to  be  my  thoughts. 
Though  I saw  him,  and  knew  that  I was 
something  distinct  from  him,  yet  I knew 
that  I was  possessed  by  him  in  tbe  same 
sense  that  people  used  to  be  in  the  witch 
days.  And  though  I felt,  so  far  as  1 had 
any  feeling  of  my  own  left,  that  he  was  hid- 
eous and  repulsive  to  the  last  degree,  still  I 
couldn't  help  sympathizing  with  him,  and 
looking  at  things  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  agreeing,  as  it  were,  to  every  thing  he 
proposed.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I 
knew  I was  guilty  of  whatever  wickedness 
he  might  meditate ; I must  consent  to  his 
crimes,  and  that  was  the  same  as  to  commit 
them  myself.  He  had  power  over  me.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  down  on  your  knees, 
lad,  and  pray  God  to  succor  you  f ” boomed 
the  venerable  parson,  at  this  point. 

“ I didn't  think  of  it,  I suppose,  until  it 
was  too  late.  It  was  part  of  the  ghost’s  in- 
fernal cunning,  you  see,  to  make  mo  forget 
every  thing  except  him  and  what  he  was 
doing.  Well,  the  thing  he  brought  out  was 
a discolored  old  parchment,  folded  in  trian- 
gular shape,  and  very  much  worn  and  crum- 
pled along  the  edges.  He  turned  it  over, 
and  I saw,  looking  through  his  eyes,  that 
something  had  been  written  on  tbe  back 
and  partly  scratched  out.  Then  I felt  him 
think,  ‘ I’ll  open  it,’  and  when  ho  (or  we) 


made  the  attempt,  we  found  it  was  sealed 
along  the  edges  with  seven  wafers,  three  red 
and  four  blue.” 

“ Why,  it  was  something  like  the  one  you 
found,  wasn’t  it  f”  murmured  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den.  “ How  strange  there  should  be  two  of 
them !” 

“ A coincidence,”  remarked  Cuthbert,  “ is 
often  the  strangest  feature  of  adventures  of 
this  kind.  Proceed,  brother.” 

“ The  sight  of  those  wafers,”  continued 
Golightley,  who  was  sitting  erect,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  accent- 
ing his  narrative  with  the  impact  of  one 
long  forefinger  against  the  other — “the 
sight  of  those  seven  wafers,  so  far  from 
making  me  hesitate  about  my  right  to  break 
them  open,  gave  me  (through  the  depraved 
heart  of  the  Doppelganger,  you  understand) 
a thrill  of  delight,  because  here  was  some- 
thing unlawful  to  be  done.  And  yet,  some- 
how, it  didn’t  seem  wrong  either,  but  a 
particularly  pleasant  kind  of  right.  At  all 
events,  when  I saw  him  begin  breaking  the 
seals  open,  I approved  and  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, and  accepted  the  deed  as  my  own. 

We  violated  them  one  by  one,  and  when 
the  parchment  lay  open  before  us,  we  had 
a complacent  little  chuckle  together.” 

“The  Lord  be  merciful  unto  you  a sin- 
ner!” rumbled  Parson  Graeme,  whose  ven- 
erable mind  bad  lost  the  elasticity  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  impress  of  a skillfully  told 
fiction  from  that  of  a true  tale.  Fortunate- 
ly he  was  a Universalist,  and  had  hopes 
even  for  so  depraved  a soul  as  Uncle  Go-  . 
lightley’s. 

“But  tell  me — what  was  in  the  parch- 
ment t”  demanded  Madge,  with  a piquant 
intrepidity  that  caused  a comer  of  Cuth- 
bert’s  mouth  to  move  slightly,  and  him  to 
turn  a quiet  glance  on  the  questioner. 

“ What  was  in  it,  my  dear  child  f”  return- 
ed Uncle  Golightley,  taking  her  hand  ca- 
ressingly in  his  own ; “ why,  writing — noth- 
ing but  writing.  The  body  of  the  writing 
was  in  an  old-fashioned  bat  easily  legible 
hand,  but  across  the  top  of  the  page  was 
one  sentence  in  a different  character.  We 
read  that  first,  and  it  gave  us  such  au  appo- 
tite  for  what  was  to  follow  as  only  a warn- 
ing to  read  no  further  could  have  done. 

“ However,”  said  the  story-teller,  after  an 
interval  of  silent  gazing  at  the  fire,  which, 
reflected  in  his  glasses,  seemed  to  give  his 
eyes  a red,  demoniac  glare — “ however,  I’m 
not  going  to  tell  you  what  was  written  in 
that  document.  I promised  my  Doppelgang- 
er I wouldn’t,  and  it’s  a promise  I haven’t 
the  courage  to  break.  Luckily,  the  story 
does  not  need  that  I should ; in  fact,  its  pe- 
culiar interest  would  bo  greatly  impaired 
were  I to  do  so.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  a potent  spell,  and  that  its  effect  was 
to  endow  us  (under  certain  penalties  which 
I can  appreciate  hotter  now  than  I did  then) 
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with  a peculiar  and  irresistible  power;  a 
power,  too,  that  could  be  exercised  invis- 
ibly, and  whose  very  existence  would  bo  un- 
suspected by  most  people.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  was,  in  a certain  sense,  a perfectly 
legitimate  power.  No  one  could  have  con- 
demned me — us — for  using  it ; no  one,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  could  have  divined  the  se- 
cret sin  that  lurked  within  it ; in  fact,  the 
sin  was  nameless,  intangible,  so  subtle  that 
it  vanished  altogether  beneath  a direct  look, 
or  appeared  only  in  the  likeness  of  a virtue. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,"  affirmed  Uncle  Go- 
lightloy,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
dry  laugh — “ to  tell  the  truth,  my  good  peo- 
ple, Pm  more  than  half  inclined  to-night  to 
think  that  there  really  was,  so  far  as  I was 
concerned,  more  of  right  than  wrong  in  the 
matter,  after  all.  The  devil  had  a finger  in 
the  pie,  I admit ; but  it's  my  opinion  that 
he  simply  played  a practical  joke  on  my 
common-sense,  and  that  if  he  had  kept  out 
of  the  way,  and  had  left  me  to  deal  with 
that  seven-sealed  affair  alone,  I should  have 
come  off  without  singeing  a hair.  It  was 
the  doubt — the  haunting,  casuistical  doubt 
— that  betrayed  the  cloven  hoof!  That 
Doppelgangei;  of  mine,  he  tries  to  per- 
suade me  that  he's  the  best  friend  I have, 
and  most  of  the  time  I believe  him;  but 
sometimes — when  I have  a headache  or  an 
influenza,  for  instance — sometimes  I don't. 

“ Well — but  this  is  getting  to  be  rather  a 
metaphysical  ghost  story,  isn't  it  f Come, 
wake  up,  Mildred,  and  hear  the  end  of  it. 
As  for  you,  Cuthbert,  old  boy,  I see  you  re- 
member my  philosophic  and  analytic  pre- 
dilections of  old.  Well,  and  so,  my  little 
Margaret,  the  ghost  and  I read  to  the  end 
of  our  naughty  parchment,  and  then  we 
folded  it  up  carefully,  and  sat  down  to  think 
what  we  would  do  next.  We  didn't  need 
the  parchment  any  more,  that  was  pretty 
plain  to  us ; but  neither  would  it  do  to  de- 
stroy it,  or  to  let  any  one  else  get  hold  of  it. 
It  must  be  put  away  somewhere  where  it 
would  remain  both  safe  and  secret.  After 
a few  moments  I felt  it  come  into  the  ghost's 
mind  where  the  hiding-place  should  be,  and 
I agreed  to  it  immediately,  and  we  had  an- 
other chuckle  over  our  cleverness.  I saw 
him  put  the  papers  back  in  the  box,  and 
shut  the  box  up ; the  triangular  parchment 
w ith  the  seven  violated  seals  he  thrust  into 
his  bosom — I still  seeming  to  be  the  real 
doer  of  all  he  seemed  to  do.  He  got  up  and 
stole  away  on  tiptoe  down  the  garret  stairs. 
It  was  then  quite  dark,  but,  as  I said  before,  I 
could  see  him  all  the  better  for  that,  and  I 
stole  along  with  him.  It  was  so  dark  that 
when  we  came  to  the  first  floor,  and  met 
Captain  Brian  on  the  broad  landing,  he 
passed  without  seeming  to  see  ns.  Since 
then  I've  often  wondered  whether,  had  he 
seen  us  at  all,  he'd  have  seen  t\to  of  us  or 
only  one,  and  which  one. 


“Down  we  went  to  the  kitchen — this 
same  old  kitchen,  with  the  embers  of  a fire 
upon  the  hearth.  There  was  light  enough 
there  to  throw  a shadow  on  the  opposite 
wall,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  enough  to 
cast  two!  one  only  could  I see,  stealing 
along  beside  me.  Either  the  ghost  itself 
was  the  shadow,  or  else,  in  spite  of  its 
overmastering  reality  to  me,  it  had  not  ma- 
terial reality  enough  to  intercept  the  dying 
fire-light.  We  went  to  the  dresser  — the 
same  one,  I think,  that  stands  beside  the 
wall  there  now — and  laid  hold  of  an  old 
pewter  plate  with  a double  bottom,  used 
for  keeping  buckwheat  cakes  hot.  We  un- 
screwed the  false  bottom,  slipped  the  tri- 
angular parchment  inside  the  plate,  and 
screwed  it  up  again.  Then  we  took  an  old 
hatchet  from  the  corner  where  it  hung,  and 
went  down  the  cellar  steps. 

“It  must  have  been  pitch-dark;  but  I 
saw  my  pet  cat  sitting  on  the  head  of  an 
apple  barrel.  She  had  always  been  very 
fond  of  me,  after  the  selfish  manner  of  cats: 
but  now  her  back  was  up,  her  eyes  glaring, 
and  her  tail  almost  as  big  round  as  my  arm. 
As  we  came  nearer,  she  gave  the  most  hid- 
eous, despairing,  miserable  yowl  I ever 
heard,  and  dashed  frantically  past  us  up 
stairs.  It  could  not  have  been  the  sight  of 
me  that  threw  her  into  such  a fit ; and  I 
leave  it  to  any  one  familiar  with  ghost  sto- 
ries like  this  to  guess  what  else  it  could 
have  been. 

“ The  cellar  door  flew  shut  with  a bang, 
closing  us  in.  I was  ordinarly  rather  a timid 
boy,  I believe ; and  I remember  wondering 
why  I didn't  feel  frightened  then,  for  I was  as 
bold  as  a lion.  Probably  it  was  because  I ex- 
isted only  in  sympathy  with  the  ghost ; and 
of  course  a dark  cellar  was  the  most  conge- 
nial sort  of  place  for  him.  We  kept  along, 
and  soon  brought  up  against  that  part  of 
the  wall  which  is  just  underneath  the  front- 
door of  the  house.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  beneath  the  threshold  stone,  lay 
the  bones  of  the  two  legendary  Indians. 
The  wall  was  of  brick — the  same  bricks 
that  Neil  Urmson  had  built  up  there  two 
centuries  before.  I saw  the  ghost  take  the 
hatchet  and  begin  loosening  some  of  these 
bricks  and  taking  them  out.  I had  known 
he  would  do  this,  ever  since  I felt  the  pur- 
pose enter  his  mind  up  in  the  garret ; and 
now  I approved  again,  and  seemed  to  help. 
In  a short  time  there  was  a hole  through 
the  wall,  and  a little  cavity  had  been  dug 
out  beyond.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
dug  right  into  the  skeleton  of  the  murdered 
Indian;  and  when  w*e  had  taken  the  old 
pewter  plate,  with  its  contents,  and  thrust 
it  far  into  the  hole,  I peeped  in,  through  the 
ghost's  eyes,  and  saw  it  lying  in  the  moul- 
dering cavity  of  the  ribs,  just  where  the 
heart  used  to  be !" 

Here  Mrs.  Tenterden  began  to  laugh  rath- 
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er  hysterically,  remarking,  brokenly,  that  it 
seemed  such  a funny  thing  for  a skeleton  to 
have  a pewter  plate  for  a heart. 

"Ay,  see  how  a man  is  led  on  from  one 
sin  to  another!"  growled  the  ancient  par- 
son; “if  he  hadn’t  broken  open  the  seals 
and  re  ml  the  parchment  in  the  first  place, 
he’d  never  have  been  tempted  to  make 
away  with  his  father’s  warming  dishes  aft- 
erward !” 

“Well,  I’m  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  cata- 
logue of  crimes,"  returned  Golightley,  laugh- 
ing affably,  and  not  at  all  put  out  by  the 
interruption.  “ By  George ! I ought  to  feel 
complimented — eh,  Cuthbert  ? at  the  flavor 
of  reality  I seem  to  have  contrived  to  give 
to  this  extempore  little  jeu  <F  esprit.  Let  me 
see,  where  was  I,  my  dear  little  Margaret  ? 
Oh  yes,  we  had  got  the  parchment  safely 
into  the  hole.  Well,  then,  we  filled  the 
hole  up,  and  replaced  the  bricks  as  they 
were  before.  And  then  came  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  adventure  to  me. 

“The  ghost  had  hitherto  kept  his  back 
constantly  turned  toward  me,  and  I had 
never  thought  of  his  face,  whether  it  re- 
sembled mine  or  was  different  from  it,  or 
how  it  was.  I bad  only  seen  him  from  be- 
hind, and  had  no  more  curiosity  as  to  his 
features  than  as  to  my  own.  But  when  the 
last  brick  had  been  settled  in  its  proper  po- 
sition, and  there  was  no  more  work  to  do, 
the  ghost  turned  quietly  about  and  stared 
at  me ! 

“ He  certainly  did  resemble  me  very  close- 
ly, but  it  was  a ghastly  likeness,  brimming 
over  with  infernal  malice.  It  was  a face 
that  copied  mine  throughout  to  a hair,  and 
yet,  instead  of  being  an  innocent,  boyish 
face,  it  was  a face  that  had  lived  in  hell 
and  was  familiar  with  all  its  wickedness. 
And  another  thing,  wicked  as  it  was  from 
the  core  outward,  I could  see  nothing  in  it 
which  I could  not  imagine  true  of  myself. 
We  were  essentially  one,  and  among  all  the 
legions  of  devils  there  was  not  one  who 
could  have  represented  me  as  this  one  did. 
In  him  I saw  all  my  good  turned  to  had,  and 
all  my  bad  mado  worse.  He  was  a visible 
prophecy  of  what  I might  at  last  become, 
and  had  just  taken  the  first  step  toward  be- 
coming. You  mnstn’t  expect  me  to  describe 
the  face;  but  if  any  one  of  you  when  you 
get  to  heaven  grow  tired  of  singing  psalms 
and  thrumming  on  your  harps,  just  look 
down  over  the  edge  for  a minute  and  call 
for  me ! 

“Now,  as  I said,  so  long  as  the  ghost  had 
kept  his  back  toward  me,  and  so  concealed 
the  full  blast  of  his  deviltry,  I had  been 
bold  and  jaunty  enough ; but  when  he  con- 
fronted me,  eye  to  eye,  and  forced  mo  to  re- 
alize what  it  was  had  supported  me  and  led 
me  on,  I began  to  sicken  and  tremble.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  I felt  that  whatever 
strength  1 had  now  depended  on  him,  and 


that,  hideous  as  he  was,  I could  rely  on  no 
other  support  than  his.  I would  have  given 
the  best  half  of  my  life  never  to  have  seen 
him  at  all ; but  since  that  was  past  helping, 
I was  ready  to  give  the  other  half  to  keep 
him  with  me  forever  thenceforth.  But  the 
worst  of  that  kind  of  friends  is,  they  are  so 
apt  to  take  leave  of  you  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  scrapes  they  get  you  into ; and  I 
knew,  as  soon  as  he  turned  about,  that  he 
was  going  to  desert  me  in  that  dark  cellar. 
The  last  moment  I remember  was  an  inde- 
scribable whirl  of  all  sorts  of  strange  sights 
and  thoughts.  I imagined  this  fellow  dog- 
ging my  steps  ever  since  I was  born,  some- 
times getting  near  enough  to  touch  me,  some- 
times dropping  behind  again,  then  catching 
up  once  more,  and  on  this  fatal  day  fairly 
getting  the  best  of  me.  And  that  was  not 
all.  I saw  him  crox>ping  up  at  unexpected 
junctures  throughout  my  future  life,  always 
bearing  the  same  devilish  resemblance  to 
me,  always  by  means  of  the  spell  helping 
me  to  gain  some  advantage  fair  in  outward 
seeming,  but  which  in  my  own  secret  heart 
I knew  was  dastardly.  So  by  degrees  he 
vitiated  my  soul  surdy,  and  yot  so  subtly 
that  oven  to  myself  I would  not  admit  my 
guilt.  At  last  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy 
came ; the  spoil  had  been  used  for  the  last 
time ; it  bad  succeeded,  as  it  always  must ; 
but  my  time  wTas  drawing  near.  In  one  of 
the  concluding  acts  I made  a sort  of  half- 
hearted eftort  to  retrieve  myself,  but  it  did 
not  avail.  Suddenly  I saw  a body  that  I 
knew  was  mine  lying  in  a familiar  room 
bleeding  inwardly.  Friends  were  standing 
round  it,  and  some  enemies  were  not  far  off ; 
but,  searching  every  where,  I could  nowhere 
find  the  demon.  For  an  instant  I felt  a 
thrill  of  triumph,  thinking  that,  after  all,  I 
had  escaped.  Then  the  last  breath  came, 
and  the  soul  left  the  lifeless  corpse  and 
paused  for  a moment  beside  it.  As  it  turned 
away  to  depart  I saw  its  face,  and  it  was 
the  face  of  the  demon.  There,  my  little 
Margaret,  is  not  that  a nice  ghost  story  f" 

“ I never  knew,  brother,”  said  Cuthbert, 
after  no  one  had  spoken  for  a time,  “ what  a 
dramatic  genius  you  had.  Upon  my  word, 
I would  not  dare  venturo  either  into  the 
garret  or  cellar  to-night.” 

“My  good  fathers!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden,  folding  her  arms  with  a shudder.  “ I 
should  think  not,  indeed !” 

“But  that  isn’t  all?”  exclaimed  Madge. 
“ How  did  you  get  out  of  the  cellar  ? and  did 
you  ever  see  the  ghost  again  ?” 

Golightley  laughed,  and  drew  his  hand 
down  over  his  face  caressingly.  “I  sec  I 
shall  have  to  confess,”  said  he,  “ or  you’ll  all 
be  looking  npon  me  os  a hideous  criminal, 
taking  this  means  to  make  a clean  breast 
of  it  without  getting  compromised.  Why, 
don’t  you  recollect,  Cuthbert,  that  old  vol- 
ume of  Italian  romances,  translated  by  a 
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certain  John  Reynolds  about  the  time  our 
family  left  England,  and  brought  over  here, 
I suppose,  by  old  Captain  Neil  himself? 
Well,  I got  the  idea  of  my  yarn  from  one  of 
those  infernal  old  histories  of  his ; and  by 
adding  local  tints  here  and  there,  I made  it 
into  what  you  heard.  Bless  me,  I thought 
some  one  of  you  would  have  found  me  out 
before  I was  half  through  !” 

“If  John  Reynolds  could  have  told  the 
story  as  you  told  it,”  observed  Garth,  with  a 
long  sigh,  “ we  should  have  remembered  him 
even  after  two  centuries.  There's  truth  in 
it,  more  or  less,  for  every  body !” 

“ I don't  like  to  think  so !”  murmured  El- 
inor, with  a slight  frown  and  contraction  of 
the  under  eyelids. 

“ What ! all  a make-believe  ?”  grumbled 
old  Mr.  Graeme,  standing  up  and  kicking  a 
shower  of  sparks  out  of  the  red-hot  log  with 
his  huge  foot.  “Humph!  shouldn't  make 
believe  about  serious  things  like  that,  Go- 
lightley,  my  lad.  However,  since  it's  over 
and  done,  it's  better  to  have  it  make-believe 
than  truth:  no  doubt  about  that,  eh? — 
haw ! haw ! haw ! Nikomis,  what  do  you 
think — Why,  whore  is  she  ?” 

It  was  now  observed  for  the  first  time 
that  Nikomis  was  no  longer  one  of  the  cir- 
cle. On  reflection,  however,  Garth  thought 
he  remembered  having  seen  her  dopart  about 
five  minutes  previous — shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  6tory ; and  Madge  affirmed  that 
she  had  gone  off  in  the  direction  of  the  back- 
door. 

“Your  metaphysics  were  too  much  for 
her,  brother,”  said  Cuthbert;  “the  next 
time  you  tell  the  story,  you  must  flavor  it 
with  scalps  and  tomahawks,  for  her  sake.” 

“ I told  it  altogether  too  well  ever  to  ven- 
ture on  repeating  it,”  returned  Golightley, 
laughing  and  turning  away.  “ By  George ! 
I almost  humbugged  myself,  for  the  time 
being.” 

“ Nellie,”  saidMrs.  Tenterden,  who  had  just 
crushed  a yawn,  “isn't  it  time  our  wagon 
was  here  ? I declare,  Golightley,”  she  add- 
ed, good-naturedly,  “ all  this  excitement  has 
made  me  dreadfully  sleepy.” 

Garth  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  re- 
ported that  the  wagon  was  at  the  door.  It 
was  thereupon  arranged  that  Elinor  and 
Mrs.  Tenterden  should  come  the  next  after- 
noon to  visit  the  studio,  while  Madge,  who 
was  sitting  as  a model  to  Garth  in  one  of  his 
pictures,  was  to  appear  in  the  morning. 
Meantime  the  minister,  with  ponderous  gal- 
lantry, stood  ready  to  escort  the  three  ladies 
home,  looking,  in  his  vast  cape  coat,  like 
some  genial  old  mountain  with  snowy  sum- 
mit. The  ladies  put  on  their  shawls  and 
hoods,  for  it  was  colder  than  ever,  and  all 
the  seven  friends  came  out  upon  the  door- 
step, and  paused  there  a moment  to  sec  the 
wide  valley  sleeping  beneath  the  moon,  aud 
Wabeno  watching  over  it  like  a shadow. 


“Is  this  the  threshold  stone  you  all  were 
talking  about,”  inquired  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
“ that  has  the  Indians  under  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Cuthbert;  “and  it  is  here 
that  the  pewter  buckwheat  plate  reposes.” 

“ Now,  grandfather,  if  you'll  put  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden into  the  wagpn,  I'll  hold  the  horse,” 
said  Garth. 

“Uncle  Golightley,”  said  Madge,  softly, 
as  they  stood  observing  the  parson's  ma- 
noeuvres with  his  charge,  “I  can  tell  you 
where  Nikomis  ’went.” 

“ Can  you,  my  dear  ?”  he  responded,  lay- 
ing his  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 
“ Well,  where  did  Nikomis  go  ?” 

“ She  went  down  cellar,”  said  Madge,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face. 

Uncle  Golightley  made  no  reply. 

“ She’s  a funny  old  creature,”  continued 
Madge,  “ but  not  half  so  stupid  as  she  looks. 
She  used  to  be  considered  a sort  of  witch,  I 
believe,  before  she  came  here.  I think  I am 
better  acquainted  with  her  than  almost  any 
one,  and  she  has  told  me  some  very  curious 
things.  I think  you  would  be  interested  in 
her.” 

“All  in?”  called  Garth  from  the  horse's 
head. 

“In  a moment,”  cried  Madge.  “Thank 
you,  Uncle  Golightley.  Good-night.”  She 
gave  his  hand  a little  pressure,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  “I  liked  your  story  very 
much ; but  I shall  make  you  tell  me  the  rest 
of  it  some  time.” 

“ All  right  ?”  called  Garth  again. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  they  all  said. 

As  ho  came  round  to  the  side  of  the  wag- 
on, Madge  stooped  down  and  held  out  her 
mouth  for  a kiss.  He  colored,  and  kissed 
her;  and  the  wagon  drove  off  before  Uncle 
Golightley  could  decide  whether  or  not  it 
were  incumbent  on  him  to  claim  a salute 
likewise. 


A COUNTRY  CHORISTER. 

“ XT  is  the  case,”  said  Jane,  “ of  the  sheep 

JL  that  tumbled  over  the  precipice,  and 
the  whole  flock  rushed  pell-mell  after  it. 
Of  course  our  little  ewe  lamb  couldn't  bo 
expected  to  escape  the  ridiculous  infection.” 

At  this  obscure  hyperbole  Mrs.  Fairfield 
opened  wide  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  eld- 
est daughter  in  bewilderment. 

“It's  plain  to  be  seen,”  pursued  Jane, 
“that  Dora's  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
Miles  Yan  Dorn,  like  all  the  other  fools  in 
the  parish !” 

Mrs.  Fairfield  quite  blushed  at  this  bold 
assertion. 

“ I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Jane,”  she  said,  se- 
verely. “ Dora’s  a mere  child,  and  has  no 
more  idea  of  that  kind  than  a babe  in  arms. 
I should  think  you’d  have  more  delicacy 
than  to  accuse  your  sister  of  giving  her  love 
unsought.” 
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“ That’s  all  balderdash,  mother/’  said  the 
practical  Jane.  “I  don’t  profess  to  know 
much  about  the  tender  passion,  but  the  lit- 
tle attention  I’ve  bestowed  upon  it  proves 
to  me  that  it  holds  itself  quite  beyond  the 
volition  of  its  victims.  Her  failing  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  this  piping  shepherd  is 
the  only  thing  that  gives  me  a hope  of 
quenching  her  love  for  him.” 

“ Nonsense,  Jane,”  said  her  mother.  “ Of 
course  she  respects  him — we  all  do ; but  as 
for  love — ” 

“ As  for  love,”  repeated  Jane,  “ I never 
saw  a more  decided  case  of  infatuation  in 
my  life.  The  way  she  hung  upon  every 
note  of  his  at  the  singing -school  to-night 
was  simply  distracting.” 

“ She’s  fond  of  music,”  pleaded  the  mother. 

“Yes,  and  for  that  reason,”  said  Jane, 
“she  should  have  listened  with  any  thing 
but  delight.  His  voice  is  passable,  merely 
passable ; in  the  high  notes  it  fails  ignomin- 
iously.  But  high  or  low,  true  or  false,  upon 
every  note  Dora  hung  enraptured.  I felt  a 
chill  creep  down  my  vertebrae  as  I looked 
at  her.” 

Jane  Fairfield  was  the  eldest  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  village  school-master,  and 
had,  years  since,  left  the  paternal  roof  and 
gone  up  to  the  city  in  search  of  fortune. 
Steadily  eschewing  more  aesthetic  but  less 
profitable  employment,  she  had  served  a long 
apprenticeship  to  the  dress-making  business, 
and  having  graduated  with  an  artist  in  that 
line  at  the  metropolis,  she  counted  her  fu- 
ture safe  in  her  own  hands.  Devoting  her- 
self to  her  needle  and  shears,  the  world 
dwindled  down  to  a small  compass  with 
Jane,  and  time  fled  speedily  by.  Once  a 
fortnight  she  ran  down  home,  and  heartily 
enjoyed  what  domestic  amusement  she  could 
glean  there — advised  and  harangued  her 
mother,  scolded  and  drilled  her  little  sister, 
accepted,  reluctantly  the  benign  patronage 
of  her  father,  and,  looking  around  upon  the 
village  folk,  devoutly  thanked  Heaven  that 
she  was  not  as  other  people  are. 

In  all  dispositions  like  Jane’s  there  must 
be  one  element  predominating ; her  nature 
was  too  strong  to  be  diffusive.  It  was  nec- 
essary there  should  be  a concentratiug  point. 
With  her  it  was  ambition..  Not  for  herself 
—that  was  given  up  long  ago  with  a bitter- 
ness that  partook  of  scorn.  .Nothing  could 
be  done  without  a reasonable  capital,  and 
poor  Jane  had  a scrawny  figure,  a harsh 
voice,  and  a general  tout-ensemble  that  pos- 
sessed more  character  than  grace.  That 
portion  of  Jane’s  life  which  the  French 
gracefully  term  the  beauty  of  youth  had 
been  frittered  away  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, so  that  Jane  had  ceased  to 
hope  for  any  personal  joy ; but  it  had  be- 
come a delight  to  her  to  fancy  that  some- 
thing might  come  of  Dora. 

When  her  sister  was  but  a child  it  chanced 


that  she  sang  a simple  little  ballad  within 
hearing  of  a professional  friend  of  Jane’s, 
who  fell  into  raptures  over  the  pure  clear 
notes,  and  declared  there  was  the  germ  of 
a fine,  of  perhaps  an  extraordinary,  voice. 

Jane  cherished  this  semblance  of  promise, 
and  as  soon  as  Dora  was  old  enough  she 
was  brought  to  the  city  twice  a week  and 
placed  in  the  professor’s  hands,  as  docile  a 
little  pupil  as  that  ardent  lover  of  music 
could  desire.  And  the  child  grew  lovable 
as  the  years  went  by — lovable  and,  above 
all,  lovely:  above  all  with  Jane,  as  it  was 
the  one  thing  she  held  altogether  without 
approach.  She  had  been  known  in  one  of 
her  audacious  fights  to  declare  the  result 
of  genius  could  be  attained  by  application, 
but  nothing  had  ever  been  found  that  quite 
took  tho  place  of  beauty.  So  tho  energetic 
spinster  gloated  on  Dora’s  fresh  young  love- 
liness, upon  the  lfthe  pliant  form,  the  shift- 
ing lights  in  her  hair,  the  wonderful  color 
that  was  never  the  same  from  one  minute 
to  another — now  faint  and  fading  rapidly, 
now  bright,  vivid,  increasing  in  intensity, 
until  it  glowed  like  a flame,  then  fleeting 
again  like  the  gorgeous  tints  of  an  evening 
sky. 

The  music  lessons  went  on,  the  professor 
became  more  and  more  encouraging,  and  poor 
Jane  reveled  in  a fool’s  paradise.  Heaven 
knows  what  lofty  aspirations  took  shape  in 
her  mind.  When  her  establishment  was 
closed,  and  Jane,  who  could  well  afford  it, 
took  a hack  to  the  stylish  boarding-house 
where  her  nights  were  spent,  she  allowed 
her  busy  hands  a resting  spell;  they  lay 
idly  in  the  folds  of  her  well-fitting  robe, 
while  her  imagination  wove  many  a fanci- 
ful dream  of  the  future.  The  dream  gener- 
ally culminated  in  a spacious  hall  crowded 
from  pit  to  dome  with  a full-dress  audience, 
each  man  and  woman  of  them  all  breath- 
lessly intent  upon  catching  every  note  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  a marvelously  lovely 
creature  bending  and  swaying  upon  the 
great  stage  before  them,  shaking  out  from 
her  pretty  throat  trill  after  trill,  each  one 
more  wonderful  than  the  last,  until,  driven 
to  enthusiasm  by  this  witchery,  they  rise 
from  their  seats  and  fling  flowers  and  jewels 
at  the  feet  of  this  beautiful  magician. 

Jane  was  in  the  full  tide  of  these  vision- 
ary delights  when,  in  that  summer  holiday 
at  home,  she  went  with  her  young  sister 
to  the  choir  meeting.  No  other  gathering 
could  have  tempted  her  from  the  paternal 
hearth;  but  there  was  a sort  of  malicious 
sipping  from  the  cup  of  nectar  in  hearing 
Dora  sing  in  tho  village  choir.  Jane  fan- 
cied these  simple  villagers  were  entertain- 
ing an  angel  unawares,  and  unconsciously 
doing  homage  to  a melody  that  would  one 
day  enchant  the  world. 

But  suddenly  the  exquisite  notes  were 
hushed,  and  looking  over  at  Dora,  Jane 
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fouud  her,  with  clasped  hands  and  rapt 
eyes,  listening  to  a strain  from  Miles  Yan 
Dorn.  And  even  when  the  strain  was  fin- 
ished, Dora’s  eyes  still  rested  upon  him 
with  an  expression  that  caused  that  chill 
to  run  down  the  vertebra  of  her  sister  Jane. 

The  next  day  Jane  carried  her  young  Bis- 
ter off  with  her  to  the  city.  She  was  a re- 
luctant traveler,  and  drooped  perceptibly 
every  mile  farther  from  home. 

Although  Jane  persisted  in  drives  and 
promenades,  concerts  and  receptions,  al- 
though she  procured  for  Dora  all  the  amuse- 
ment that  money  and  a respectable  share 
of  influence  could  obtain,  Dora  remained  ob- 
stinately docile,  but  wearied. 

“A  decided  case  of  ennui,”  said  one  of 
Jane’s  friends.  “ I’ve  never  seen  that  bored 
expression  so  perfect  before.  I’m  afraid, 
Miss  Fairfield,  it’s  genuine : your  field  daisy 
won’t  bear  transplanting?’ 

Jane  winced  at  this,  but  bore  it  doggedly, 
until,  three  weeks  later,  the  professor  him- 
self declared  that  the  child  must  go  home. 

“ Do  you  not  see,  my  friend  of  friends,” 
cried  the  professor,  “ that  even  her  voice  is 
dwindling  away  ? It  is  thin — thin  to  atten- 
uation ; there  is  no  longer  power  nor  com- 
pass. Bee,  now,  she  must  go  back  to  the 
green  fields  and  the  daisies.  It  is  a terri- 
ble sickness,  this  mal  du  pays . In  the  years 
that  are  gone,  Mees  Fairfield,  I was  near  dy- 
ing with  it  myself.  To  long  for  one’s  native 
sky,  for  the  air  that  nourished  the  young 
life,  you  see.” 

“I  don’t  see,”  said  Jane,  testily,  looking 
at  the  poor  old  man  with  an  air  of  stern 
contempt.  “You  needn’t  tell  me  it’s  all 
homesickness.” 

“ Every  bit  of  it,  Mees  Fairfield.  Tell  her 
now  this  night  that  she  shall  go  home  to- 
morrow, and  let  us  mark  the  result.” 

So  Jane  dropped  into  Dora’s  listless  ear 
a few  magical  words,  of  which  one  was 
“ home,”  and  forthwith  that  treacherous  col- 
or leaped  to  Dora’s  cheek,  her  lips  trembled. 
“Oh,  Jane!”  she  murmured,  and  two  big 
tears  of  joy  fell  out  of  her  trembling  eyes. 

One  little  hour  after,  she  sang  divinely  to 
the  professor’s  accompaniment.  That  good 
man  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  upward 
with  devout  enthusiasm. 

“ Ach  schon  /”  he  said,  “ t cunderseh&n  /”  and 
the  exclamation  was  a volume  in  itself.  It 
prophesied  success  and  glory,  the  fulfillment 
of  all  their  dreams. 

“I  suppose  it  might  be  homesickness,” 
whispered  Jane  to  herself,  consolingly, 
“ there’s  so  much  of  maudlin  sentimentality 
in  some  natures.  If  this  old  idiot  of  a pro- 
fessor babbles  thus  of  green  fields  and  dai- 
sies, why  shouldn’t  it  be  for  Dora  f ” 

All  the  way  home,  however,  a moody  skep- 
ticism weighed  upon  the  bouI  of  Jane,  and 
it  was  not  until  Dora  had  partaken  with 
spirit  of  the  delicacies  provided  for  the  even- 


ing meal,  and  nestled  close  to  her  mother’s 
side  in  the  evening  twilight,  singing  softly 
but  joyously  a little  hymn  they  all  loved, 
that  Jane  was  allowed  to  fully  rest  upon 
the  thought  that  it  was  only  homesickness, 
after  all,  that  ailed  Dora. 

But  even  as  they  sat  there,  hemmed  in 
with  ropes  of  tangled  shrubs,  the  fragrant 
scent  of  a hop  vine  slyly  steeping  the  prac- 
tical soul  of  Jane  to  a semi-intoxication, 
Dora’s  sweet  voice  seemingly  a part  of  the 
dew  and  the  twilight,  and  all  of  it  wondrous- 
ly  resting  to  the  poor  tired  modiste  from  town 
—even  then  a big  shadow  loomed  up  before 
them,  and  rather  a harsh  rasping  voice  said, 

“ I’ve  come  to  bid  you  good-by.” 

Jane  cast  one  look  at  Dora.  The  rosy 
lips  of  the  child  were  still  parted  with  the 
last  note  of  the  song,  her  little  white  hands 
stretched  forth  unconsciously  to  the  new- 
comer, and  a faint  echo  of  the  word  “ Good- 
by”  reached  Jane. 

“ Why,  dear  me !”  said  Mrs.  Fairfield ; “ I 
never  thought  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Yan 
Dorn  is  going  away.  Ralph  Peyton  has 
coaxed  him  off  to  his  church  in  the  city  to 
be  chorister  there ; and  our  folks  don’t  like 
it  a bit,  either.  But  I suppose  it’s  best  for 
Mr.  Van  Dorn:  there  ain’t  much  chance  for 
getting  ahead  here.  What  with  fagging  at 
the  village  store  all  day,  and  teaching  school 
at  night,  I can’t  see  when  he  gets  a chance 
to  read  law ; but  I believe  he  does  it,  some- 
how or  other.” 

“That  is  one  reason  I can’t  stop  and  talk 
with  my  friends  like  other  folks,”  said  Mr. 
Van  Dorn,  “but  can  only  find  time  to  say 
good-by.  I shall  miss  Miss  Dora’s  voice  in 
my  new  choir.  It  is  always  full  and  rich; 
but  I never  noticed  till  to-night  the  haunt- 
ing sweetness  about  it,  that  gets  by  the 
senses  into  the  soul,  and  stays  there  when 
the  music  is  fled.” 

“Hum!”  said  Jane;  ^you’ll  never  make 
much  of  a lawyer  if  you  din  such  stuff  as 
that  into  people’s  ears.” 

“ I don’t  give  way  to  it  often,”  said  Yan 
Dorn,  laughingly,  aud  made  his  way  over  to 
Mrs.  Fairfield  and  Dora.  Suddenly  J ane  saw 
the  slender  figure  of  her  sister  stagger  a few 
steps  toward  the  door,  then  sink  forward. 
Jane  sprang  to  catch  the  falling  form,  but 
Yan  Dorn  already  held  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
lifting  her  into  the  sitting-room,  placed  her 
gently  on  the  old  chintz-covered  lounge  near 
the  window. 

“ It  is  the  heat,  I think,”  said  Van  Dorn, 
with  a flush  of  surprise  and  alarm  in  his 
face. 

“ Yes,”  said  Jane,  bitterly,  “ it  is  the  heat, 
and  you’d  better  get  away ; the  fewer  peo- 
ple we  have  here  devouring  the  air  the  bet- 
ter.” 

Yan  Dorn  cast  one  more  lingering,  puz- 
zled, pitying  look  upon  Dora’s  prostrate 
form,  then  went  away. 
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Dora  soon  recovered  consciousness,  and 
said  no  word  of  complaint ; only  asked  that 
she  might  go  to  her  room  at  once. 

“ I wonder  what  ailed  Dora  V ’ said  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  when  they  had  put  the  child  to  bed, 
and  descended  again  to  the  sitting-room. 

“ Oh,  mother,"  said  poor  Jane,  “ get  away, 
and  leave  me  to  myself  a while ! Whatever 
ailed  her,  it  couldn’t  have  been  homesick- 
ness, could  it  V ’ Then  she  laughed  sardon- 
ically. And  Mrs.  Fairfield  declared,  as  Bhe 
got  out  of  her  eldest  daughter’s  presence, 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other she  hated,  it  was  that  nasty  scoffing 
way  Jane  had. 

Taking  the  early  train  in  the  morning, 
Jane  resolved  she  would  remain  in  the  city 
till  affairs  had  settled  into  the  pleasant 
shape  Yan  Dorn’s  absence  would  naturally 
bring  about. 

A month  passed  away,  however,  and  there 
was  no  word  of  cheer  from  home.  A few 
lines  scrawled  upon  an  expanse  of  paper  at 
length  told  her  that  Dora  was  unable  to 
write,  and  that  even  the  music  lessons  must 
be  discontinued.  A kind  of  debility  had 
seized  upon  Dora,  Mrs.  Fairfield  wrote,  that 
took  away  her  strength  and  appetite. 

Jane  fumed  and  fretted  over  this  bulletin, 
and  the  forewomau  of  her  establishment  de- 
clared there  was  no  pleasing  Miss  Fairfield 
nohow.  Miss  Slopkins’s  evening  silk  fitted 
her  to  that  perfection  that  she  looked  as  if 
she  was  melted  and  poured  into  it ; but  there 
was  no  pleasing  Miss  Fairfield  nohow. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  the  messages  from 
home  became  more  and  more  lugubrious, 
and  at  last  there  was  a hint  that  some  of 
Dora’s  ancestors  had  been  affected  similarly 
at  Dora’s  age,  and  that  Jane  knew  consump- 
tion was  in  the  family. 

At  this  dire  word  the  letter  fell  from 
Jane’s  trembling  hand.  Like  many  healthy, 
vigorous  organizations,  she  shuddered  when 
the  knowledge  was  forced  in  upon  her  that 
somewhere  there  was  lurking  a fell  destroy- 
er capable  of  swooping  down  upon  any  prey, 
foul  or  fair,  that  might  seize  his  fancy.  She 
became  enraged,  of  course,  with  what  she 
called  her  mother’s  imbecility,  and  wrote 
back  to  her  never  to  dare  mention  that 
word  again,  that  if  it  ever  had  been  in  the 
family,  it  was  the  old-fashioned  kind  that 
people  throve  upon  and  lived  with  to  a ri- 
diculous old  age. 

Jane  said  “ it"  all  through  the  letter,  then 
became  so  terrified  with  this  little  monosyl- 
lable that  she  tore  the  paper  into  fragments, 
sent  a telegram  to  her  forewoman,  and  start- 
ed in  the  afternoon  train  for  home. 

Dora  looked  so  beautiful  to  Jane  that  she 
could  not  persuade  herself  she  was  at  all 
out  of  health.  Her  eyes  shone  like  sap- 
phires, and  her  cheeks  wore  so  brilliant  a 
glow  that  Jane  took  courage,  and  began  to 
believe  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 


For  a week  or  two  Dora  seemed  to  gain 
strength  again.  Jane’s  sharp  yet  genial 
company  was  like  a tonic  to  the  failing 
health  of  the  child,  and  she  was  even  able 
to  go  to  church  once  more.  But  her  step 
was  faltering  and  slow,  and  the  powerful, 
imperious  notes  that  had  once  filled  the 
church  with  rare  rich  melody  were  lost  in 
a faint  sweet  shadow  of  their  former  selves. 
Tremblingly  and  low  they  fell  upon  Jane’s 
listening  ear,  and  smote  upon  her  heart  till 
it  waB  like  to  burst.  Then  the  pitying 
glances  of  the  good  country  folks,  the  dain- 
ties showered  in  upon  her  day  by  day  for 
her  fainting  appetite,  above  all,  the  un- 
earthly beauty  that  seemed  to  shape  itself 
about  Dora  before  Jane’s  terrified  eyes — all 
these  drove  the  poor  woman  to  desperation, 
and  she  found  herself  praying  for  relief  in 
any  shape.  She  wished  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  that  this  man  Yan  Dora  loved 
l Dora,  as  the  poor  child  was  foolish  enough 
to  become  a prey  to  a hereditary  malady 
simply  because  this  one  strong  element  of 
her  life  was  thwarted. 

But  Jane  could  find  no  proof  of  this  either 
in  the  past  or  the  present.  He  had  simply 
been  civil,  perhaps  kinder  to  Dora  at  times 
than  to  others,  because  nobody  could  help 
being  kind  to  her. 

But  how  to  inveigle  this  fellow  to  Dora’s 
feet  f It  was  a most  unpromising  and  hate- 
ful task.  Wliat  ai*  aggravation  to  misery 
to  plot  and  plan  for  a result  that  will  only 
be  bearable  as  a means  of  saving  life!  As 
far  as  all  those  bright  dreams  of  Jane’s  went, 
it  would  snuff  them  out  like  the  extinguish- 
er of  a candle.  But  life,  sweet  life,  must  be 
saved  from  the  wreck.  If  that  were  over- 
past for  Dora,  then  would  it  be  worse  than 
worthless  to  Jane. 

Of  course  the  instrument  must  bo  money. 

This  was  the  lever  that  moved  the  world. 

Miles  Van  Dorn  was  ambitious ; he  was  also 
poor,  struggling,  hemmed  in  with  difficulties 
on  all  sides.  Jane  could  afford  to  pay  well 
for  the  overthrow  of  her  own  ambition,  and 
thus  foster  that  of  Miles  Yan  Dorn. 

She  went  to  town,  and  from  thence  drove 
out  to  the  parsonage  of  Ralph  Peyton,  which 
was  but  a short  distance  from  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis. 

Entering  the  snug  little  study,  it  gave 
her  a singular  shock  to  see  the  shapely 
form  of  Miles  Van  Dorn  bent  over  a huge 
volume  of  legal  lore.  She  expected  to  see 
him,  and  really  chose  the  evening  for  her 
visit  to  favor  this  presumption ; but,  never- 
theless, to  have  thus  before  her  this  fleshly 
agent  the  fates  had  chosen  for  her  discom- 
fiture gave  her  a shock  of  dismay. 

Calm  and  cold,  always  Beomingly  well 
dressed,  whatever  the  material  or  cut  of 
his  apparel,  Jane  vaguely  approved  of  his 
personal  appearance.  It  was  creditable — 
amazingly  so— for  a Yan  Dorn!  He  seemed 
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politely  desirous  of  news  from  his  late  abid- 
ing-place, but  kept  bis  long  front  finger  on 
the  page  of  his  book,  and  glanced  longingly 
thither  from  time  to  time.  At  last  Ralph’s 
step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  immediately 
upon  the  young  minister’s  entrance  he  turn- 
ed again  to  legal  study.  He  bowed  politely 
when  Jane  left,  but  looked  to  Ralph  to  do 
the  honors  of  her  departure. 

Jane  paused  at  the  outer  door. 

“ Ralph,”  she  said,  “I  came  hero  with  a 
purpose,  but  my  heart  failed  me.  The  fact 
is,  this  is  a terrible  blow  to  me.” 

“ What  is  a terrible  blow,  Jane?” 

“ Why,  this  foolish  madness  of  Dora’s.  I 
don’t  believe,  mark  you,  she’s  dying  for 
love,  but  she’s  naturally  delicate,  and  has 
been  spoiled  all  her  life.  Whatever  it  is, 
she’s  wasting  away,  Ralph,  and  I can't  bear 
i t ; it  kills  me.  You  know,  don’t  you,  Ralph,” 
said  Jane,  with  her  foot  on  the  step  of  the 
carriage,  “ that  all  I have  will  be  hers  some- 
time ? and  it’s  no  paltry  trifle,  I can  tell  you.” 

Then  she  drove  away,  leaving  Ralph  gaz- 
ing after  her  with  almost  a ludicrous  air  of 
bewilderment.  He  walked  with  a slow, 
halting  step  to  the  study,  and  sank  into  a 
chair  with  a heavy  sigh. 

Miles  looked  over  inquiringly. 

“Have  you  heard  any  thing  to  disturb 
you  ?”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  Miles,”  replied  Ralph,  impatiently. 
“Do  put  by  that  plodding  of  yours,  and  give 
me  some  advice.  You  know  I boarded  in 
the  school-master’s  family  when  I preached 
out  there.” 

Miles  nodded. 

“ Well,  you  also  know  what  an  impulsive 
fellow  I am.  Oh,  Miles,  if  I only  had  your 
coldness  and  reserve ! Fm  afraid  I’ve  uncon- 
sciously gained  the  affection  of  the  school- 
master’s daughter.” 

“Miss  Fairfield — the  lady  that  was  here 
just  now  f ” inquired  Miles. 

“ No !”  roared  Ralph.  “ How  could  you 
suppose  such  a thing  ? I mean  Dora,  little 
Dora — dear,  gentle,  sweet  little  Dora.  To 
think  of  it,  Miles!  She  was  a mere  child 
that  one  couldn’t  help  petting  and  caress- 
ing. You  certainly  must  remember  her  well. 
She  sang,  didn’t  she,  in  your  choir  ?” 

Miles  looked  at  his  friend,  and  a heat 
gradually  gathered  in  his  eyes,  in  his  voice ; 
even  the  forefinger  that  rested  in  the  huge 
book  of  legal  lore  trembled. 

“ Go  on,”  he  said,  calmly.  “ Of  course  she 
sang  in  my  choir.  I do  remember  her  well. 
Go  on.” 

“ 1 Go  on !’  ” repeated  Ralph.  “ It’s  all  very 
well  to  say  1 Go  on,’  but  what  am  I to  do  ? 
Her  sister  has  just  told  me  that  she’s  wast- 
ing away.  You  know  she’s  delicate  any  | 
way,  Miles,  and  she  can’t  bear  my  depart- 
ure from  there.  Dear,  dear  little  Dora!” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Dora  Fairfield 
is  actually  ill  in — in  your  behalf  V9  saidMilee. 
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“Her  sister  told  me  so  just  now,  and  she 
ought  to  know.  What  was  she  to  do  ? This 
confidence  is  excusable  on  her  part,  Miles ; 
she  idolizes  Dora.  How  can  she  help  it  ? 

Dear  little  rose  of  the  wild  wood ! — to  think 
I should  have  unwittingly  won  her  love !” 

Miles  grow  visibly  paler. 

“ It  seems  to  me  I can  remember  now,”  he 
said,  closing  the  book,  and  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  “ that  when  she  fainted  in 
my  arms  that  night  it  was  after  the  sudden 
mention  of  your  name.” 

“ Fainted !”  cried  Ralph ; “ I never  heard 
of  that.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  ?” 

“ I never  talk  of  those  things,”  said  &Hes, 
coldly;  “but  as  corroborative  testimony  it 
is,  of  course,  valuable.” 

“What  am  I to  dot”  exclaimed  Ralph. 

“ She  mustn’t  perish,  Miles ; that  would  be 
terrible.  Wouldn’t  you  go  to  her  at  once 
if  you  were  in  my  placet” 

A smile  of  an  icy  bitterness  touched  the 
lips  of  Miles  Yan  Dorn.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
coldly,  “ if  I were  in  your  place,  I should  go 
to  her.” 

Ralph  started  to  his  feet.  “ Will  you  go 
over,  Miles,”  he  said,  “the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  ask  Jane — Miss  Fairfield — to 
go  down  with  met  I’m  afraid  the  shock 
might  be  injurious  to  Dora.  Jane  can  tell 
her,  you  know.  You’ll  go,  won’t  you,  Miles  V 9 

It  was  a matter  of  wonderment  to  Miles 
afterward  how  he  was  induced  to  do  such  a 
thing ; but  certainly  he  did  find  himself,  aft- 
er a sleepless  night,  at  the  door  of  Jane’s 
boarding-house,  and  actually  sent  up  his 
card  by  the  servant. 

Jane  arose  early  that  morning  because  of 
anxious  thoughts  that  also  drove  sleep  from 
her  eyes.  Slowly  and  ploddingly  she  went 
on  with  her  toilet,  a look  of  despair  shaping 
itself  in  her  face.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
a prayer  forced  itself  from  her  lips.  “ Let 
this  cup  pass  from  me !”  cried  poor  Jane. 

“ Don’t  let  Dora  die !” 

And  at  that  moment  a servant  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  put  a card  into  her  hand. 

Jane  started  and  turned  pale  as  she  read 
“ Miles  Yan  Dorn.”  She  went  down  stairs, 
firmly  persuaded  the  whole  thing  was  a 
dream. 

Miles  got  upon  his  feet  when  she  came 
in,  with  the  awkward  conviction  that  his 
presence  there  was  an  intrusion,  and  his  er- 
rand an  impertinence.  “ I am  sent  here  by 
Mr.  Peyton,”  he  said,  briefly,  “ to  ask  if  you 
will  accompany  him  down  to  your  house  in 
the  country  this  morning.  He  proposes 
starting  as  early  as  possible.” 

“As  a minister?”  cried  Jane.  “Does  he 
dare  to  think  of  hastening  the  poor  child’s 
doom  by  telling  her  she  is  going  to  die? 

Great  Heaven!”  said  Jane,  becoming  more 
and  more  excited.  “ He  can  do  her  no  pos- 
sible good.  There  is  only  one  person  in  the 
world  that  can — ” Jane  paused  abruptly. 
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The  slumbering  heat  in  the  eyes  of  Miles 
Van  Dorn  leaped  into  a blaze.  “And  that 
person  is  not,  then,  Ralph  t”  he  asked,  ea- 
gerly. 

“ Why,  the  monstrous  egotism  of  the  fel- 
lowl”  said  Jane,  laughing  with  the  air  of 
one  to  whom  laughing  is  unfamiliar.  “ Of 
course  it  isn’t.  How  could  he  dream  of 
such  a thing  f” 

“ It  is  natural  sometimes  to  fall  into  er- 
ror,” said  Miles,  a gradual  agitation  betray- 
ing itself  in  his  ordinarily  cold  and  measured 
tones.  “ I have  myself  been  driven  to  think 
of  this  subject ; it  has,  entirely  against  my 
judgment,  absorbed  much  of  my  time.  Since 
that  night  Miss  Dora  fainted  I have  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  her  from  my  thoughts. 
You  will  pardon  my  determination  to  dis- 
cover this  party  who  can  be  of  benefit  to 
your  young  sister  if  I confess  to  you,  Miss 
Fairfield — ” Miles  paused;  a sudden  im- 
pulse of  passion  swept  away  all  his  rhetoric. 
He  went  over  to  Jane.  “I  love  Dora,”  he 
cried;  “I  love  her  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul.  Now  tell  me,  who  is  this  party 
of  whom  you  speak  ?” 

“Why,  then,  God  bless  you,  Miles  Van 
Dom!”  said  Jane,  the  tears  bursting  from 
her  burning  eyes : “ that  party  is  yourself !” 

These  tears,  seemingly  wrung  from  an  un- 
willing source,  melted  the  heart  of  Miles  Van 
Dora.  “ Miss  Fairfield — Jane,”  he  said,  “ it 
has  not  been  my  fault  that  Dora  has  suf- 
fered. I have  not  dared  to  think  of  love ; 
it  has  not  been  a part  of  my  plan  of  life.  It 
did  not  seem  possible — I did  not  know — •” 

“ But  you  know  now,”  said  Jane.  “ Hast- 
en back  to  Ralph,  tell  him  the  little  mistake 
he  has  made,  and  meet  me  at  the  train.” 

Needless  to  toll  of  the  interview  between 
Miles  and  Ralph,  or  strive  to  paint  the  rapt- 
ure of  Jane  when  she  was  able  to  give  into  j 
her  darling’s  hands  the  elixir  of  life  in  the 
old  shape  of  love. 

Jane  had  the  felicity  afterward  to  see 
Dora,  dressed  in  a marvelous  mixture  of 
lace  and  illusion,  singing  to  thousands  of 
people  who  hung  entranced  upon  her  voice. 
But  it  was  not  as  a cantatrice  she  sang,  nor 
altogether  to  further  the  delight  and  ambi- 
tion of  her  good  sister  Jane:  it  was  at  a 
charity  concert,  as  the  wife  of  the  eminent 
judge  and  jurist  Miles  Van  Dorn. 


THE  GHOST’S  ENTRY. 

Tuu  candle  flutters  and  darkles; 

There  is  no  sonnd  within; 

The  embers  in  ashes  redden; 

One  flame  crawls  spectral  and  thin. 

The  candle  flutters  and  darkles — 

Wide  and  black  is  the  door!  I start — 
The  Wind  was  the  ghost  that  entered, 
And  shook  roe  and  chilled  my  heArt. 

John  James  Piatt. 
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By  ths  How.  S.  S.  COX. 

“ Let  man  send  a loud  ha ! ha ! through  the  universe, 
and  be  reverently  grateful  for  the  privilege.  "—Doug- 
las Jkbboldw 

IN  previous  papers  the  analysis  of  the  de- 
liberative mind,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidnally,  has  been  directed  to  its  humors. 
Their  utility  in  debate  has  been  defended. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  from 
them  the  reproach  of  levity,  while  from 
different  epochs  of  legislative  history,  and 
from  other  conspicuous  sources,  this  ele- 
ment of  parliamentary  rhetoric  has  been  il- 
lustrated. 

In  this  paper  the  purpose  is  to  treat  in 
detail  of  the  occasion  and  mode  of  using  the 
various  kinds  of  parliamentary  weapons 
which  are  tempered  by  humor. 

The  liberty  which  allows  so  many  levi- 
ties is,  os  Mr.  Hallam  has  said,  “ the  slow 
fruit  of  ages.”  This  indulgence  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lnsciousness  of  the  fruitage. 
Just  before  and  during  our  civil  war,  when 
men  were  almost  on  their  knees  in  prayerful 
perplexity  and  trouble,  as  well  as  on  their 
mnscle  and  skill  in  great  conflicts — the  leg- 
islative humor  was  not  pleasant.  In  vital 
conflicts  fun  does  not  flow  so  readily.  Shad- 
ow and  sorrow  do  not  make  mirth.  Thad- 
dens  Stevens  was,  perhaps,  an  exception,  bnt 
his  flavor  was  not  always  saccharine.  It 
grow  out  of  the  war.  It  was  acidulous  and 
sharp.  Few  “summer-sweets”  were  found 
in  his  orchard.  If  they  were  there,  there 
were  plenty  of  stones  and  clubs  beneath  the 
trees. 

If  I should  generally  characterize  the  hu- 
mor of  Congress  in  the  twenty  years  of  my 
knowledge  of  it,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Congresses  had 
the  rarer  felicities.  Do  yon  ask  why  1 Be- 
cause the  war  was  over,  and  reconstruction 
had  begun  to  show  itself  in  better  temper. 
Again,  do  you  ask,  “ Who  should  be  select- 
ed from  this  period  as  the  happy  members  T” 
Using  my  tests,  first,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
next  the  translatability  of  the  merry  words, 
I should  say  that  Edmunds  of  Vermont  was 
the  capital  wit ; but  Thurman  met  him  ever 
with  exquisite  cunning  of  fence.  Then  fol- 
lows a constellation,  comprising  Tipton, 
Nye,  Howe,  Conkling,  Casserly,  and  others 
in  the  Senate,  and  Schenck,  Butler,  Ste- 
vens, Dawes,  Garfield,  Ross,  Proctor  Knott, 
Johnson  of  California,  and  a score  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  answered  well  the  call  of 
genial-tempered  debate. 

The  same  law  which  forms  the  pearl  rules 
the  witty  expression.  Naturalists  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  pearl  to  an  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  intrusion  of  a grain  of  sand 
or  grit  into  the  shell  of  the  mollusk.  This 
by  a peculiar  process  is  covered  over  with 
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a calcareous  secretion,  which  is  deposited  in 
layers,  and  16 ! the  pure  and  perfect  pearl. 
It  is  this  same  audacious  and  gritty  though 
small  intruder  which  irritates,  till  its  price- 
less and  creamy  beauty  is  radiant  with  the 
rare  iris  of  humor.  Although  humor,  like 
the  pearl,  may  only  seem  fit  to  be  strung  as 
an  ornament  to  tickle  vain  minds  “ to  mirth 
effuse,”  yet  its  utility  is  no  less  evident. 

Quite  a portion  of  the  chitchat  which 
gives  zest  and  life  to  the  daily  routine  of 
Congressional  work  and  worry  is  laminated, 
little  joke  on  joke,  as  pearls  are  formed.  It 
is  that  which  concerns  the  personal  foibles, 
the  length  of  service,  the  manners,  or  the 
committee -work  of  members.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  bar-room  and  cross-roads  talk,  the 
badinage  of  the  stump,  the  ignorant  and 
ungrammatical  fanfaronade,  and  the  stupid 
brag  of  the  Bobadils.  Sometimes  vulgari- 
ty competes  with  courtesy,  and  wins  an  ap- 
parent advantage  until  tested  by  taste  and 
time.  Yet  such  simple  chitchat  is  not  with- 
out its  utility.  It  is  far  better  than  the 
forcible-feeble  denunciations,  spiteful  snap, 
and  pandemoniac  howling  which  fill  the  ear- 
lier Globes.  These  are  associated  w’ith  cries 
of  “ Order!”  “Order!”  They  brought  forth 
at  times  the  emblematic  mace  itself  from 
its  marble  pediment.  Often  its  silver  eagle 
llew  into  the  arena  restrained  by  the  stal- 
wart grasp  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

Let  me,  then,  refer  to  some  of  the  occasions 
and  illustrations  of  this  by-play  of  humor. 
The  gentler  sex  is  a frequent  theme.  The 
laughs,  however,  are  too  often  equivocal  and 
reprehensible.  Widows’  pensions,  the  mar- 
riage and  other  relations,  are  subject  to  the 
usual  bandy  of  unexpressed  but  suggested 
ribaldry.  The  stage  is  not  coarser  than 
Congress  in  this  respect,  and  a gallery  of 
ladies  makes  no  difference.  No  matter  what 
the  subject,  whether  Topsy  or  Thanatopsis, 
mention  “ women,”  and  the  old  joke  appears, 
ineradicably  suggestive  of  something  not 
said.  References  to  whisky  and  Democra- 
cy; to  finance  and  its  intricacies;  to  our 
colored  brethren ; to  party  shibboleths  and 
motions  for  adjournment ; to  the  youth  and 
age  of  members,  and  by  the  member  who 
would  “not  kick  at  nothing  for  fear  of  a 
sprain ;”  to  the  devil  and  the  Lower  House, 
where  he  presides ; to  old  Jacob  Townsend ; 
to  victorious  election  prophecies  and  news ; 
to  Daniel  and  the  locked-jawed  lions,  and 
the  other  roaring  lion — the  lobby;  to  Sir 
Boyle  Roche’s  mixed  metaphor  of  rat,  bird, 
and  bud ; to  “loyality to  opening  the  mouth 
and  putting  your  foot  in  it — these  furnish 
much  of  the  chitchat  of  debate.  There  are 
certain  quotations  very  common,  such  as, 
“111  fares  the  land;”  and  on  funeral  occa- 
sions, that  “ storied  urn”  is  sure  to  make  an 
“animated  bust.”  “Your  gory  locks”  are 
as  sure  to  be  shaken  as  “ the  galled  jade  to 
wince.”  That  jade  has  wiuccd  till  she  has 


quite  lost  her  winsome  ways.  General  Mor- 
ris’s woodman  has  so  often  been  besought 
to  “spare  that  tree”  that  the  theme  is  hack- 
neyed ; and  Mr.  Bryant’s  “drapery”  has  been 
a good  deal  crumpled  by  insane  though 
“pleasant  dreams.”  On  solemn  occasions 
there  have  been  a sufficiency  of  “ weeping 
hermits”  dwelling  around  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  to  make  a procession  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Frigid  statistics  thaw  into  humor,  and 
help  to  give  a merry  tone  to  dry  detail. 
How  the  House  laughed  at  the  mortality 
of  the  Maine  regiments  as  compared  with 
those  of  New  York  l It  was  a question  of 
rations  and  liquor.  The  tax  and  the  Maine 
law  played  their  part  in  the  debate.  Now 
York  stood  52,  but  Maine  124.  Temperance 
was  shown  to  be  unhealthy,  and  Maine  and 
her  soldiers  demoralized.  And  the  House 
found  the  figures  funny. 

Once  Senator  Edmunds  proposed  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  so  artfully 
as  to  change  the  $20,000  for  goods  to  that 
sum  for  transportation,  aqd  the  $5000  for 
transportation  to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  It 
had  pertinency  against  the  inordinate  cost 
of  transportation. 

“ It  is  alleged,”  said  Mr.  Axtell,  “ that  we 
have  traded  away  $15,000,000  for  Alaska, 
and  have  only  one  million’s  worth  of  real 
estate.  Any  man  who  can’t  trade  within 
1400  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  an  article 
ought  to  be  expelled.  Such  a Congress,  Sir, 
no  longer  deserves  the  confidence  of  a free 
people.” 

The  pungency  of  wit  is  seldom  associated 
with  mere  phraseological  conceits.  This 
element  of  legislative  life,  though  it  give 
vivacity  to  the  session,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
higher  grade  of  humor.  I propose  to  char- 
acterize it  in  the  following  order:  First, 
personalities  and  localities,  and  their  points; 
second,  defending  the  bad  by  the  fallacy  of 
fun ; third,  pithy  narration  and  application 
of  anecdote ; fourth,  apt  repartee  and  cun- 
ning diversion  ; fifth,  argumentation,  in  the 
form  of  burlesque  and  irony;  sixth,  anti- 
thetic brevities ; seventh,  and  lastly,  those 
miscellanies  which  defy  classification. 

* First  Personalities  and  localities. 

An  allusion  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
a member  excites  as  much  fun  in  the  English 
Parliament  as  in  our  Congress,  if  not  more. 
When  Colonel  Sibthorpe  said  that  he  did 
not  like  the  countenances  of  the  minis- 
ters opposite,  as  their  faces  were  the  index 
of  the  mind,  there  was  an  artillery  of  ex- 
plosions. But  O’Connell,  in  reply,  turned 
the  House  upside  down  with  its  echoing 
roar  by  referring  to  the  gallant  colonel’s 
own  face,  bushily  bearded  all  over ; and  he 
(O’Connell)  “would  not  abate  a single  hair 
on  the  point  of  good  humor.”  The  famous 
pasquinade  of  the  same  great  Irish  orator 
was  made  upon  the  same  theme — whiskers — • 
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and  on  the  same  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  “ to  beard 
whom  Nature  had  shaved”  the  other  two  ob- 
noxious and  bigoted  members ! 

Could  any  thing  be  finer  than  O’Comfell’s 
compulsory  apology : “ I said  you  were  com- 
posed of  six  hundred  scoundrels,  and  I am 
very  sorry  for  it!”  It  was  the  royal  pur- 
ple upon  his  frieze  coat.  It  was  a personal 
generality,  with  the  subtlest  ambiguity  of 
regret.  It  was  worth  a centennial  birthday 
celebration,  in  which  it  played  a festive  part. 

The  same  kind  of  risibility  which  O’Con- 
nell provoked  on  the  hirsute  Sibthorpe  was 
produced  in  Congress  when  General  Farns- 
worth referred  to  General  Butler’s  face,  and 
the  latter  then  got  tangled  in  the  long  beard 
of  the  gallant  Illinoisan.  But  there  is  too 
much  venom  in  such  allusions  to  be  enjoy- 
able. Henry  Clay’s  supreme  and  genial  jo- 
cosity is  better.  He  had  a habit  of  making 
merriment  at  ex-President  Buchanan’s  pe- 
culiarity of  optics,  to  which  I have  referred, 
with  such  a Palmerstonian  bonhomie  that 
no  offense  was  or  could  be  taken. 

Ex-President  Tyler  once  touched  the  Sen- 
atorial vein  of  pleasantry  by  referring  to  the 
firm  of  “ Madison,  Grundy,  John  Holmes,  and 
the  Devil !”  He  remarked  that  Mr.  Grundy 
had  retired,  leaving  his  Satanic  Majesty  to 
take  care  of  the  remaining  partners! 

Mr.  Hawes,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  French 
debate  in  1835,  to  which  reference  was  made 
last  month,  defending  Quincy  Adams  from  a 
general  attack,  said  that  he  “did  not  like 
to  see  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
whose  long  career  had  been  crowned  by 
that  brightest  of  all  crowns,  the  suffrage 
of  a free  people,  exposed  to  a rifle  here,  a 
musket  there,  and  a popgun  over  yonder!” 
That  popgun  was  not  so  frequently  fired 
for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Our  rules,  like  those  of  the  Commons,  try 
to  guard  against  personalities.  They  for- 
bid the  use  of  members’  names.  The  French 
and  Spanish  are  less  punctilious  on  this 
point.  But  while  the  rule  is  not  observed 
in  Congress  as  it  used  to  be,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  apparent  to  whom 
allusion  is  made.  Some  members  are  at 
once  recognized  by  a reference  to  their  seat 
or  locality,  to  their  committee,  or  to  their 
hobby.  No  reference  to  the  red  man  in  the 
late  Congresses  would  have  been  complete 
unless  it  pointed  at  General  Shanks,  of  In- 
diana, just  as  a reference  to  a tragic  man- 
ner or  to  pig-iron  immediately  suggests  an 
accomplished  Pennsylvanian.  Once  I had 
occasion  to  insist  on  having  macaroni  kept 
on  the  free  list.  A long  and  red-haired,  tall, 
lank,  and  odd  member,  full  of  complaisance, 
opposed  it,  as  he  said  that  he  did  not  affect 
the  dish.  It  was  foreign  ; it  was  not  nice. 
A playful  allusion  to  his  being  fed  on  the 
badly  manufactured  native  article  was  an 
od  kaminem  that  brought  forth  a round  of 
fun  from  the  House,  and  from  him  the  ex- 
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clamation  that  he  once  promised  his  wife 
never  to  find  fault  with  his  “ vittels,”  and 
he  never  would  again ! 

That  was  a very  clever  rejoinder  Senator 
Conkling  made  to  Judge  Thurman  last  Con- 
gress. “ When  the  Senator  turns  about  and 
addresses  me,  as  he  has  half  a dozen  times, 
does  he  expect  me  to  respond!”  said  the 
judge,  just  a little  nettled.  “ When  I speak 
of  the  law,  I turn  to  the  Senator  as  the  Mus- 
sulman turns  toward  Mecca.  I look  to  him 
only  as  I would  look  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  world’s  most  copious  volume 
of  human  jurisprudence.”  Those  who  know 
the  judicial  aspect  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  appreciate  the  force  and  elegance  of 
this  superb  badinage. 

The  “long  gentleman’s  speech,”  by  an 
amusing  mistake,  is  used  for  a short  Sena- 
tor who  made  a long  speech,  and  the  ripple 
of  fun  runs  around  at  Garrett  Davis. 

The  question  of  specie  payments  was  un- 
der discussion  in  1866,  and  so  in  clamoring 
for  them  was  Long  John  Wentworth.  He 
begged  Mr.  Stevens  to  lead  them  on  to  specie. 
“I  believe  it  can  be  done,”  said  Long  John. 
“My  friend  is  large,  but  he  has  faith  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,”  said  Stevens. 

John  Morrissey  was  once  ordered  to  be 
arrested,  under  a call  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  amusingly  suggest- 
ed two  sergeants-at-arms  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  gladiator. 

Senator  Conkling,  famous  for  his  hya- 
cinth ian  lock,  one  day  inadvertently  re- 
ferred to  the  old  abolition  times,  when  pol- 
iticians thought  it  derogatory  to  say  that 
their  hair  curled.  Of  course,  in  the  re- 
marks which  followed  by  another  Senator, 
the  blonde  curl  of  Conkling  became  crisp 
with  more  than  Numidian  elegance. 

Not  unlike  these  personal  hits  are  those 
which  consist  in  taking  off  localities.  This 
is  a favorite  theme  for  pleasantry.  Dickens 
made  his  description  of  our  new  Eden,  as 
Proctor  Knott  did  of  Duluth ; but  whether 
located  in  one  section  or  another,  such  gro- 
tesque allusions  to  the  locus  in  quo  of  mem- 
bers are  enjoyed  as  if  they  were  a “ tu  quo - 
que.,}  How  Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  played 
his  jet  of  fun  on  watery  Cairo ! His  steam- 
boat landed  passengers  in  the  third  story 
of  its  first-class  hotel.  In  the  very  heart 
of  the  new  city  the  cry  of  the  faithful  boat- 
man is,  “No  bottom !”  Said  another  mem- 
ber, on  another  occasion,  “ I say  to  gentle- 
men that  Cairo  is  one  of  the  rising  cities  of 
this  Union !”  To  which,  “ Has  it  risen  above 
high  water  yet  f”  was  the  apt  response. 

We  remember  the  impeachment  trial. 
How  important  a part  a Delaware  witness 
played.  He  swore  that  the  “ eyes  of  Dela- 
ware” were  on  the  Executive  conduct  and 
War  Department.  What  trepidation  fol- 
lowed! In  vain  the  Chief  Justice  rapped 
“ Order !”  The  laugh  would  be  renewed. 
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Delaware  has  sometimes  received  a slap 
for  being  small ; but  only  when  small  States 
or  men  are  pretentions  do  good  men  assail 
their  diminutive  proportions.  A Senator 
from  Delaware  cries  out,  “ If  Delaware  had 
the  physical  force,  Sir,  she  would  hurl  you 
from  her  borders  should  you  attempt  it.” 
To  which  a Maine  Senator,  with  a sang-froid 
such  as  becomes  an  ice-bound  coast,  replied 
that  he  “ hoped  the  day  was  far  distant  when 
the  nation  would  array  itself  against  Dela- 
ware.” “ Or,”  added  another,  as  the  laugh 
grew  lively,  “ Delaware  array  itself  against 
the  nation !” 

“ Where  is  the  Seekonk  River ?”  “In 
Rhode  Island.”  “How  long  is  it  t”  “Four 
hundred  yards,”  answered  Cowan  of  Penn- 
sylvania. “ Oh,  longer  than  that,”  said  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Judge  Trum- 
bull : “ There’s  no  such  river.  It  is  not  in 
the  bill.”  “ Well,  it’s  in  the  State,  anyhow,” 
said  Governor  Anthony. 

When,  however,  League  Island,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, was  asking  appropriations,  An- 
thony returned  the  compliment  by  similar 
ridicule.  “ There  was  an  iron-clad  took  fire 
on  that  island,”  said  he,  “ and  there  was  not 
water  enough  to  put  it  out.” 

Senator  Cole  represented  California.  He 
had  charge  of  appropriations,  and  he,  too, 
had  made  an  adverse  dash  at  League  Isl- 
and. * The  Pennsylvania  Senator — Scott — 
intimated  that  a noted  example  taught  that 
all  good  works  should  begin  at  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  that  Mare  Island,  California, 
was  a good  place  to  begin.  The  ever-felic- 
itous  Edmunds,  well  up  in  geography,  re- 
marked, “Mare  Island  is  not  Jerusalem.” 
Mr.  Cole : “ No ; far  from  it.”  This  was 
Ionio  in  softness  and  Attic  in  elegance. 

But  a Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
always  the  man  to  touch  upon  localities. 
This,  Governor  Anthony  has  often  experi- 
enced. Who  was  it  said  that  a traveler  on 
horseback,  stopping  overnight,  and  hitching 
his  horse  in  Rhode  Island,  was  sued  in  tres- 
pass twice  next  morning — once  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  his  horse  eating  oats  from  a field  in 
that  State,  and  again,  at  the  same  time,  for 
xhis  kicking  down  a stone  fence  in  Connecti- 
cut f Some  one  once  intimated  that  Rhode 
Island  was  a large  State,  for  it  had  two  cap- 
itals! 

Secondly.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  the  best 
humor  is  in  defense  of  the  bad  ? Why  is  the 
indefensible  so  often  defended  by  fallacious 
funt  Does  the  devil  monopolize  the  best 
jokes  as  well  as  the  best  music?  Falstaff, 
when  he  defends  his  vices,  lards  the  lean 
earth  with  unctuous  hilarity.  Hudibras 
makes  a witty  theme  out  of  Puritanic  aus- 
terity, as  Aristophanes  made  Athens  laugh 
rather  with  than  at  the  corruptions  of  his 
time. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  rhe- 
torical humor  was  once  delivered  by  a Cali- 


fornia Senator.  He  defended  the  exalta- 
tion of  intoxication  with  such  incompara- 
ble pleasantry  that  many  went  out  and 
imbibed.  The  Senate  was  left  without  a 
quorum.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  Mr.  Johnson, 
just  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, made  a speech,  almost  a poem,  in 
which  the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  celebrated 
in  a purple  shower  of  wit,  and  where  no 
tears  but  “ tears  of  wine”  were  shed  to  en- 
hance the  luxury  of  nature’s  rich  clusters 
and  golden  goblets ! 

In  the  same  perverse  tendency  of  fun,  a 
Senator  is  up  arguing  lustily  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  frank.  Another  Senator,  whose 
significant  name  is  Fowler,  leads  a pack  of 
Senators  after  this  first  Senator  with  ques- 
tions like  these:  “Is  there  any  thing  to- 
prevent  the  Senator  paying  his  postage  if 
he  chooses f”  “May  he  not  dispense  with 
the  accursed  privilege?”  until  the  hoarse 
voice  of  Sumner  tumbles  in  with : “The  Sen- 
ator may  emancipate  himself  by  refusing 
to  frank,  and  paying  all  his  own  postage.” 
Whereupon  the  Senator  who  would  make 
reform  is  put  down  as  a charlatan.  A mem- 
ber in  1866  offered  to  expel  another  because 
he  did  not  take  the  extra  compensation 
voted;  while  another  argued  that  if  the 
salaries  were  reduced,  the  incomes  of  all 
Senators  should  be  equalized. 

Thirdly . Another  species  of  humor  con- 
sists in  the  narration  and  application  of  an- 
ecdote. It  may  seem  strange  that  a body 
of  men  so  accustomed  to  use  this  trick  of 
rhetoric  on  the  stump  should  not  fully  ap- 
preciate its  use  in  Congress.  But  such  is 
the  fact.  The  galleries  sometimes  appreciate 
it.  Whether  because  the  story  is  too  slow 
and  zigzag  a way  of  reaching  the  object,  or 
whether  the  joke  is  generally  stale — what- 
ever it  is,  anecdote  is  too  diffuse  and  vapid; 
and  if  pungent,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
the  coarse  acidity  of  vulgarism.  Stories  are 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  in  Congress  as. 
Shakspeare’s  sea -coasts  were  in  Bohemia. 
Still,  they  are  not  infrequently  used,  what- 
ever may  be  their  effect.  The  Senate  and 
House  seem  equally  impatient  and  inappro- 
ciative  of  anecdote.  General  Logan  arises 
and  tells  the  old  story  of  the  man  who 
bragged  he  was  one  of  the  minister’s  con- 
verts. The  minister  rejoins,  “ I should  think 
so,  for  it  don’t  seem  as  if  the  Lord  was  in 
it.”  Does  the  joke  tell  ? It  hardly  evokes 
a simper  or  cachinnation.  But  once  I saw 
General  Houston  quit  his  whittling  of  cedar 
sticks  in  the  old  Senate-Chamber  to  plague 
General  Cass.  He  did  it  by  relating  the 
story  from  Irving  of  a fight  betweeu  two 
tortoises  on  shipboard.  The  fight  consisted 
in  blowing  at  each  other,  standing  on  their 
hind-legs.  It  was  intended  to  illustrate  dip- 
lomatic logomachy.  Did  it  win  applause? 
Palpably ; but  it  won  by  the  grotesque  man- 
ner of  the  narrator  and  the  pithy  pertinency 
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of  the  story.  General  Hawley,  to  show  the 
horrors  of  war,  briefly  related  how  he  once 
asked  one  of  his  subordinates  in  his  first  bat-  | 
tie, “ Colonel,  how  did  yon  like  it  ?”  “ Well,” 
said  he,  “ I am  satisfied ; but  when  I saw  my 
men  going  down  all  around  me,  I thought, 

4 Can’t  this  thing  be  compromised  V ” These 
instances  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  de- 
pend for  their  success  on  their  pointed  ap- 
plication and  concise  expression. 

General  Nye  was  happy  in  a short  story. 
The  question  of  rebellion  and  amnesty  was 
up.  “ Guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  it  you  ask  me  t” 
said  an  Irishman.  “How  can  I tell  till  I 
hear  the  evidence  ?”  The  story  is  somewhat 
musty.  The  point  was  a good  deal  in  the 
Corwin ian  manner.  How  well,  not  to  say 
how  often,  he  told  the  story  of  tlje  man  who 
mauled  the  dead  badger,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  convincing  the  badger  that  there 
was  punishment  after  death ! Not  less  brief, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  “ uncertainty  of  the 
law,”  was  that  of  the  young  lawyer  who 
had  thrown  up  the  profession  and  gone  to 
speculating  iu  lottery  tickets. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  neatly 
touched  up  the  peaceful  character  and  doubt- 
ful existence  of  the  Ku-Klux  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  either 
party,  from  the  South  or  elsewhere,  were 
there  evidences  of  violence.  An  Irishman 
iu  a strange  town  stood  looking  at  a vessel. 
He  was  accosted,  “Where  are  you  from, 
Paddy  T”  “ Begorra,  Sir,  I’m  from  any  where 
but  here,  and  I’ll  soon  be  from  here  too, 
Sir.”  Argalj  where  were  the  K.  K.’sf 

Illustrating  the  monopoly  of  ferries  over 
the  streams  in  a remote  Territory,  an  exag- 
gerative Delegate  said  that  he  had  known 
two  horses  to  be  taken  to  pay  the  toll  for 
one. 

General  Nye  illustrated  the  binding  force 
of  instructions  to  a committee  by  the  story 
of  an  Irishman  in  one  of  our  big  cities.  The 
dogs  took  after  him,  and  he  tried  to  stone 
them.  He  found  the  stones  fast  in  the 
street,  and  he  said,  “ It  was  a very  pretty 
country  for  liberty,  to  torn  the  dogs  loose 
and  tie  the  stones  down.”  This  Senator 
seemed  more  than  any  one  to  make  the  Seu- 
ate  redolent  of  the  stump.  He  had  carried 
his  hustings  from  New  York  to  Nevada,  and 
thence  brought  them  to  Congress.  He  could 
not  strike  an  inconsistent  Senator  without 
telling  the  story  of  the  Dutch  artist  repre- 
senting the  Scriptural  scene  of  Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac.  He  gave,  by  a cruel  an- 
achronism, a pistol  to  Abraham  instead  of 
a knife.  “How,  then,  could  the  angel  in- 
tervene T”  He  finally  poised  the  angel  on 
wings,  with  a cup  of  water  to  wet  the  pow- 
der in  the  pan ! Thus  was  Isaac  saved. 

John  P.  Hale  once  told  this  story  of  pat- 
ronage: “A  lady  appealed  to  me  to  assist 
her,  as  she  had  a Revolutionary  claim  ; she 
said  that  she  would  go  out  into  the  street 


and  get  some  boy,  and  bring  him  in  and 
have  him  appointed  a page,  and  she  would 
I take  half  his  pay  for  her  ancestor’s  services 
in  the  Revolution.” 

Senator  M4Creery,  who  is  unctuous  with 
humor,  once  related  that  a lawyer  in  his 
State,  while  admitting  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  as  a general  proposition,  did  not  be- 
lieve Ho  could  tell  in  advance  how  a county 
court  of  Kentucky  would  decide  a case. 

General  Butler  once  apologized  for  a long 
speech  by  the  remark  of  Charles  II.  when 
dying.  He  knew  he  was  an  unconscionable 
long  time  dying,  and  apologized  therefor  to 
his  friends. 

To  make  clear  some  of  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  reconstruction,  Senator  Dixon 
once  repeated  Dr.  Johnson’s  narrative  to 
Boswell : “ I was  passing  a fish-monger’s 
stall,  and  I saw  him  skinning  an  eel  alive ; 
and  he  was  cursing  the  eel  because  it  would 
not  lie  still.”  The  disquieted  and  uneasy 
South,  and  the  debate  on  its  outlawry,  were 
the  points  'aimed  at  by  the  elegant  and  la- 
mented Senator  from  Connecticut. 

A Missourian  desired  to  help  a special 
bill,  but  not  give  up  a general  one  for  the 
benefit  of  his  State.  He  said : “ It  reminds 
me,  Sir,  of  the  case  of  a profligate  man  who 
went  to  a respectable  judge,  and  said,  4 The 
laws  of  society  are  not  properly  construct- 
ed.’ 4 What  is  the  matter  with  them  f’  said 
the  judge.  4 Why,  you  are  rich,  and  I am 
poor,  and  I think  we  ought  to  divide.’  4 If 
I did  divide  with  you,’  said  the  judge,  ‘at 
the  end  of  six  months  you  will  have  spent 
all  your  money.  What  will  you  do  then  P 
4 Why,  divide  again,  of  course.’  ” 

An  Ohio  member  once  touchingly  related 
how  an  old  bridge  on  the  Miami  had  been 
carried  off  in  a freshet.  Bill  Beckett  was 
there,  looking  on.  As  he  saw  the  bridge  float 
away,  with  fifty  years  of  association  from 
rosy  youth  to  gray  age,  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  “ Ah ! no  wonder,”  said  a friend  of 
Bill’s ; “he  was  its  biggest  stockholder.” 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  stories  was  once  used 
to  display  the  heavy  points  made  by  an  an- 
tagonist. One  of  the  President’s  neighbors 
had  some  heavy  butts  of  logs  on  his  land. 
“ They  were  too  infernal  heavy  to  roll,  too 
darned  soggy  to  bum,  and  too  tarnal  tough 
to  split;  so  he  just  plowed  all  around  them.” 

A point  was  once  made  on  the  Methodist 
Senator,  Mr.  Harlan,  by  Senator  Saulsbury. 
“A  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  respond- 
ing to  all  the  minister  said  with  a hearty 
‘Amen.’  He  became  troublesome,  and  was 
cautioned.  He  held  in  for  a while.  But 
feeling  a disposition  one  night,  he  hallooed 
out, 4 Amen ! at  a venture !’  ” 

“Are  you  not  conscious  that  you  are  la- 
boring under  a prejudice  against  that  man  ?” 
was  one  of  Judge  Collamer’s  happy  anec- 
dotes. 44  Yes,  Sir,  I think  it  likely.  I have 
detected  him  stealing  two  or  three  times.” 
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Another  of  the  judge’s  well-applied  though  1 
aged  stories  is  that  of  the  Irish  proposition : 
first,  that  a new  jail  should  be  built  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  one;  and  second, 
that  the  old  one  should  be  kept  good  for 
prisoners  till  the  new  one  was  finished. 

Apropos  of  this  sort  of  narrative  for  rhet- 
orical effect,  it  is  a marvel  that  spicy  literary 
allusions  are  so  seldom  used  for  illustration 
in  Congress.  They  are  quite  infrequent, 
more  so  than  in  Parliament.  Only  once  can 
I recall  a reference  to  Dickens,  and  rarely 
have  I heard  a hint  of  Cervantes.  Judge 
Kelley  once  called  Buns  by  to  his  side  to 
help  him  answer  the  question  whether  a 
protective  duty  is  a tax  or  a bounty : “ The 
bearing  of  this  observation  lays  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it.” 

Fourthly . Under  this  head  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  the  last  remark, 
those  natural  and  ready  responses  which 
are  condensed  by  the  fire  and  hurry  of  de- 
bate. The  quick  fusillade  of  fun,  the  sud- 
den turn  of  expression — these  are  repartees. 
They  are  unstudied  and  innocent.  But  the 
keenly  barbed  shafts  that  strike  the  white 
may  * not  be  classed  strictly  with  repartee. 
They  are  retorts  and  sarcasms.  They  are 
the  diablerie  of  wit,  not  the  benevolences 
of  humor. 

Once  when  the  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren 
rivalry  existed,  and  Calhoun  was  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  with  Jackson  at  the  White 
House,  General  Noble,  in  alluding  to  those 
relations,  said,  “I  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
the  little  magician  will  spoil  your  dish 
with  the  old  hero;  he  is  as  cunning  as  a 
serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a dove.”  “ The 
Senator  will  confine  himself  to  the  subject.” 
“Which  subject?”  “The  one  before  the 
Senate.”  “ I am  trying  to  do  so.  I see  but 
one  subject  before  the  Senate,  the  other  is 
at  the  White  House.”  “The  Senator  will 
take  his  seat.”  “ As  I was  saying,  the  little 
magician — ” “The  Senator  was  directed  to 
take  his  seat.”  “ So  I did,  hut  the  chair  did 
not  expect  me  to  sit  there  the  balance  of 
the  session.” 

“ What’s  before  the  House — does  the  gen- 
tleman know  ?”  says  the  irate  Speaker.  “ I 
am,”  said  the  member.  The  House  and 
Speaker  laugh. 

“Will  the  gentleman  explain  so  that  I 
can  understand?”  “I  will  not  engage* to 
do  that,”  says  General  Butler. 

A member  is  urging  the  widening  of  the 
bronze  doorway,  so  as  to  make  more  com- 
modious the  promenade  from  the  Houbo  to 
the  Senate.  “Does  the  gentleman,”  said 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  may  then  have  been  culti- 
vating an  enlarged  bronze  for  the  Upper 
House,  “ find  his  progress  to  the  Senate  ob- 
structed by  the  narrowness  of  the  way  ?” 

Mr.  Dawes  once  suggested  a monument 
to  Governor  Swann’s  memory  for  certain  re- 
forms he  had  projected.  Governor  Swann, 


with  his  usual  savoir-faire , begged  him  not 
to  hurry  the  monument. 

A Pennsylvanian  was  opposing  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Ohio  River.  Said  Mr. 
Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  “It  is  a public  work.” 

“ But,”  responded  Mr.  Dickey,  “ the  gentle- 
man thinks  the  country  begins  and  ends  on 
the  Ohio  River.”  “ Why,  Sir,”  said  Steven- 
son, “ it  rises  in  Pennsylvania.”  Mr.  Dickey  : 

“ The  only  good  thing  about  it.” 

They  were  talking  of  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory pilotage.  It  is  a State  system. 
“ They  have  to  be  boarded,”  said  one.  “ They 
board  the  vessel  and  the  vessel  boards  them,” 
said  General  Garfield.  a I put  four  pilots  in 
irons  for  refusing  to  pilot  Farragut,”  said 
General  Butler.  “ Ah,  that  was  compulsory 
pilotage,”  said  Mr.  Potter. 

A member  anxious  to  take  up  the  tariff, 
in  which  the  duty  on  coffee  was  involved, 
said,  “ There  is  a cry  of  agony  from  the  cof- 
fee interest.”  “ Then  it  needs  settling,”  said 
a Senator.  “ On  what  grounds  f ” said  another. 

A member  asks  to  insert  “rock”  before 
“salt”  in  the  tariff.  He  fails.  “ You  split 
on  that  rock,”  says  a member. 

“ My  colleague,”  said  General  Banks, “has 
deceived  me  again;  he  would  deceive  the 
very  elect.”  “ Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Dawes 
to  the  defeated  colleague,  “that  does  not 
include  you.” 

In  discussing  about  improvements  in 
Washington,  Mr. Cameron  said,  “Talk  about 
parks  and  lungs.  The  city  is  all  lungs.” 
“ So  it  appears  here,”  said  Edmunds,  with  a 
chuckle. 

“ Sir,”  said  a Southern  member,  “ sal-soda 
enters  into  the  composition  of  soap ; and 
soap,  Sir,  is  used  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.”  “ Or  ought  to  be,” 
said  the  jocose  Job  Stevenson,  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  desires  a bridge  elevated,  as  it  is 
only  forty  feet  high.  “The  river  is  a 
gorge,  and  rises  sixty  feet  from  low  to  high 
water,”  argues  Senator  Sherman.  “Then,” 
said  Governor  Ramsey,  “ the  fault  is  in  the 
river,  and  not  the  bridge.”  Why  did  not 
some  practical  legislator  move  an  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  river  ? 

The  Indian  service  is  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  local  Christian  agencies.  “ I have 
met  no  Christians  in  Nevada,”  said  Ore- 
gon. “ You  did  not  associate  with  our  best 
people,”  said  Nevada. 

They  were  taxing  petroleum.  It  was 
oalled  the  poor  man’s  light  by  a Pennsyl- 
vanian. “Were  there  no  poor  men  before 
this  light  was  discovered?  No  light  from 
fish  oils  ?”  “ That,”  said  the  Pennsylvanian 
Scofield,  “ was  the  f light  of  other  days.’  ” 

There  is  a canny  sort  of  fun  in  Cameron’s 
homely  thrusts.  Judge  Thurman  was  inter- 
ested in  a debate.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  want- 
ed an  executive  session,  suddenly  interrupts. 
The  polite  and  irate  Ohioan  is  a thousand 
times  obliged  to  the  Senator  for  interrupt- 
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ing  him  in  the  middle  of  a sentence.  Mr. 
Cameron:  “It  will  give  the  Senator  more 
time  to  reflect  on  the  rest  of  it.”  The  se- 
cret session  is  ordered,  with  genial  temper. 

“ If  the  Senator  is  firing  at  the  flock,  it 
is  a safe  way  of  firing,”  said  Mr.  Casserly. 
“ One  bird  is  hit,  at  any  rate,”  rejoined  Ed- 
munds. 

The  navy  is  anchored  in  Congressional  wa- 
ters. “What  the  Senator  says  shows  that 
he  is  a thorough  seaman.”  “ Or  a good  deal 
at  seat”  responded  Mr.  Edmunds. 

“The  Senator  says  that  neither  war  nor 
secession  can  take  a State  out  of  the  Union.” 
This  was  from  Senator  Patterson  to  Senator 
Hendricks.  “ Suppose,”  ho  pursued,  “ all 
the  male  voting  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  to  die,  where  would  the  govern- 
ment be?”  Mr.  Hendricks:  “That,  Sir,  is 
rather  an  exhaustive  question.” 

Hickman  of  Pennsylvania  called  Vallan- 
digham  of  Ohio  severely  to  account  for  hav- 
ing a rebel  camp  named  after  him  in  Ken- 
tucky, when  Vallandigham  turned  sharply 
and  said,  “ Is  there  not  a town  in  Kentucky 
by  the  name  of  Hickman  ?”  The  effect  was 
electrically  humorous. 

“ Were  one  to  rise  from  the  dead,  would 
it  convince  the  gentleman  f”  “Well,”  said 
Mr.  Stiles,  of  Pennsylvania,  “ I would  as 
soon  take  it  from  a dead  man  as  from  my 
colleague.” 

John  P.  Hale  once  made  a retort  that 
filled  the  galleries  with  laughter  by  quot- 
ing ironically  a text  from  Second  Samuel 
on  Judge  Douglas:  “Absalom  said,  more- 
over, oh,  that  I were  made  a judge  in  the 
land !”  He  was  equally  happy  on  Wigfall, 
who  had  insisted  on  secession  and  that  Tex- 
as was  out.  He  called  Colonel  Wigfall  the 
Senator  of  the  late  State  of  Texas.  When 
Wigfall  protested,  he  called  him  the  late 
Senator  from  Texas. 

It  was  a railroad  grant.  “Where  is  all 
this  to  lead  ?”  exclaimed  Washbume.  “ To 
the  Pacific  coast,”  said  Garfield.  “ To  the 
bottom  of  the  Treasury  rather,”  was  the 
prompt  rejoinder. 

“They  may  use  any  power  to  stop  the 
cholera,”  said  Chandler.  “What I martial 
law?  I would  rather  have  the  cholera,” 
said  Governor  Anthony. 

“This  is  whipping  the  devil  round  the 
stump,”  said  a member.  “ No  matter,  if  you 
can  only  hit  him,”  said  Lynch  of  Maine. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  genuine  humor  is 
often  found  not  only  in  the  pert  repartee, 
but  also  in  the  manner  of  adroitly  avoid- 
ing the  point.  It  is  a part  of  the  study 
of  an  English  minister  to  parry  a question. 
We  have  no  cabinet  in  our  Congress  to  be 
interrogated,  but  we  have  the  American 
or  habitual  disposition  to  interrupt  with  a 
question  “just  here.” 

No  man  had  a hotter  knack  than  General 
Ranks  (or  parrying  these  queries  and  mak- 


ing a diversion.  His  reply  to  a Mississippi 
member  in  1854  is  felicitous  not  only  for  the 
grandiose  manner  which  the  general  always 
displays,  but  for  the  affected  wisdom  of  the 
answer.  “I  am  asked  whether  the  black 
race  is  equal  to  the  white.  I answer,  this 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  absorption 
or  disappearance  of  one  or  the  other,  and  I 
propose  to  wait  until  the  respective  races 
can  be  properly  subjected  to  this  philosoph- 
ical test  before  I give  a decisive  answer.” 
This  would  elicit  laughter  from  a legisla- 
ture of  owls.  So  non-committal  a member 
on  the  then  prevailing  topic  was  naturally 
preferred  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  which 
was  of  doubtful  majority  on  either  side. 

Fifthly.  There  is  a species  of  humor 
which  consists  in  a quaint  commingling  of 
opposites  as  incongruous  as  “ lutes  and  lob- 
sters, seas  of  milk  and  ships  of  amber.”  It 
is  a species  of  argumentation.  It  belongs 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  It  is  epigram- 
matic. One  of  the  most  eloquent  members, 
Mr.  Fitch,  of  Nevada,  used  it  frequently. 
Referring  to  the  Indian  appropriations  in 
this  vein,  he  said,  “ What  a mixed  assort- 
ment of  Quakers  and  blankets,  saw-mills 
and  school-books,  to  send  to  vicious  and 
unappreciative  savages !” 

An  original  paraphrase  for  a “ pork  thief” 
was  once  made  by  a Virginian : “ Scoundrels 
who  had  plenty  of  pork  in  the  winter  and 
no  hogs  in  summer.” 

“Let  the  Senate  clear  the  galleries.” 
“You  will  be  fortunate,”  said  the  witty 
Wigfall,  “if  the  galleries  do  not  clear  the 
Senate.”  This  was  in  the  days  when  Ben- 
jamin’s musical  voice  allured  Southern  men 
and  women  to  the  Senate. 

This  rhetoric  has  often  the  cogency  of 
logic.  It  belongs  to  this  category  of  hu- 
mor if  to  any,  as  the  following  elucidations 
show: 

Was  that  not  a pleasing  argument  made 
by  a member  under  arrest,  after  a call,  that 
the  Constitution  provided  “that  members 
shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  while  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  sessions  of  the 
House?” 

“ The  man  is  to  be  hung  if  he  does  the 
aot,  and  to  be  hung  if  he  does  not,”  said 
Senator  Doolittle,  in  reference  to  certain 
State  laws  against  the  Federal  fugitive  law. 
“ If  so,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
him.  Then,  in  a certain  case,  the  State  law 
is  void.”  “And  the  hanging  too,”  said  Mr. 
Benjamin.  “But  the  hanging  would  be  a 
certainty,  and  not  void  for  uncertainty.” 
And  the  lawyers  had  their  smile  at  their  le- 
gal quiddity. 

Judge  Douglas  once  made  a humorous 
argument  against  secession.  “Here  you 
deny  the  right  to  coerce,  and  here  by  its 
side  is  a proposition  to  buy  Cuba  for  three 
hundred  millions.  Would  it  not  be  a brill- 
iant achievement  to  buy  Cuba,  let  her  se- 
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cede,  then  re-annex  herself  to  Spain,  and 
sell  her  out  at  half  or  double  price,  accord.- 
ing  to  the  gullibility  of  the  purchaser  T” 

A member  ridiculed  a lot  of  abstract  res- 
olutions against  rebellion  by  moving  a res- 
olution to  abolish  the  rebellion. 

I had  the  honor  once  to  propose  to  inflate 
the  currency  by  moving  to  stamp  all  ones 
as  twos,  all  fives  as  tens,  etc.,  whereat  a 
brilliant  member  intimated  that  I was  a 
noun  with  a profanatory  prefix.  Yet  I en- 
deavored to  save  the  cost  of  printing  new 
notes  and  all  the  risks  of  counterfeits. 

Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  once  made 
himself  a similar  target  by  moving  to  a 
railroad  grant  that  any  body  in  any  State 
should  have  power  to  build  a railroad  from 
any  one  spot  to  another,  and  have  all  the 
lands  not  claimed  by  any  other  railroad. 
This  was  seriously  pronounced  simply  ridic- 
ulous, in  fact,  impossible — really  out  of  the 
question. 

Judge  Van  Trump,  of  Ohio,  desired  Gen- 
eral Schenck  to  answer  whether  he  would 
follow  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds,  by  ex- 
empting it  from  tax,  into  other  investments. 
“ Suppose  a man,”  said  Schenck,  in  reply, 
“ has  a quantity  of  whisky,  on  which  whis- 
ky there  is  now  levied  a tax,  and  he  swaps 
it  off  for  a horse,  you  do  not  continue  to  tax 
that  horse  as  whisky.”  The  verbose  and 
complicated  quory  of  the  dignified  judge 
was  simplified  amazingly,  and  the  House 
eqjoyed  the  whisky  and  rode  the  horse. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  is  up,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Sumner.  The  Pacific  coast  is  aroused,  and 
so  is  the  Chinese  topic.  A motion  is  made 
to  keep  the  Celestials  out  of  the  benefaction 
of  the  bill.  Then  the  large  hearted  and 
bodied  Senator  M'Creery  moves,  and  his  mo- 
tion comprehends  the  argument.  It  is  that 
the  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  bom  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  any  of  the  isles  of  the  Pa- 
cific, nor  to  Indians  born  in  the  wilderness. 
And  yet  with  what  grace  did  this  liberal 
Senator  last  Congress  receive  his  colored 
highness  Kalakaua  in  the  Capitol!  We 
served  together  on  the  reception  commit- 
tee, but  we  had  white  gloves  and  mouehoire , 
and  thus  saved  our  colors. 

Mr.  Wood  once  made  a startling  point 
humorously  as  to  the  duty  on  Cuba  sugar. 
It  was  that  his  Republican  brethren  were 
offering  a premium  on  slave  labor.  He  vo- 
ciferated for  tellers,  amidst  a roar  of  logical 
fun,  “to  see  who  were  the  friends  of  slav- 
ery.” There  was  sweetness  in  the  House 
all  day. 

Mr.  Senator  Tipton,  arguing  ironically  for 
permanency  in  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, intimated  that  he  would  carry  the 
idea  so  far  that  when  occasionally  one 
should  die,  he  would  bury  him  in  a vault 
under  the  building,  in  order  that  the  out- 
side and  greedy  world  should  not  know  that 
u vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  inside. 


“ The  gentleman  so  declares  for  economy 
that  the  wheels  of  the  universe  must  be 
stopped  because  they  consumed  too  much 
grease.”  This  was  one  of  Donnelly’s  good 
hits  upon  the  frugal  Washburne. 

A more  innocent  species  of  humor  was  dis- 
played upon  a dispute  of  boundary.  New 
York  once  had  an  interest  in  Vermont. 
Vermont  had  to  pay  New  York  $40,000  be- 
fore she  was  admitted  as  a State.  “It  is 
the  impression  in  Yermont,”  said  General 
Banks,  in  a quizzical  way,  “ that  this  pay- 
ment was  the  foundation  of  New  York’s 
prosperity.” 

Even  in  burlesque  we  find  a species  of 
logical  humor.  Although  it  is  reckoned  in 
the  lower  rank,  yet  it  is  more  useful  and 
delightful  than  the  aggravating  retort.  The 
easy  repartee,  the  babbling  gossip,  the  prat- 
tling puerility,  which  too  often  pass  cur- 
rent for  “ good  humor,”  are  not  comparable 
with  burlesque.  Not  one  ray  of  light,  but 
a whole  orb  sometimes,  glows  with  a diffu- 
sive splendor,  from  the  contrast  which  bur- 
lesque weaves  between  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it.  Herein  shone  Cor- 
win and  Knott. 

On  a proposition  to  send  black  and  white 
children  to  the  same  school,  Mr.  Senator 
Norwood  hit  off  the  project  in  a spreading 
eloquence  quite  enjoyable : “ He  proposes  to 
capture  them  with  a lasso,  drag  them  hu- 
manely to  the  same  school-room,  tie  them 
on  the  same  forms,  lash  their  arms  together 
to  hold  the  same  book,  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
same  page,  make  their  eyeballs  stationary, 
and  then,  by  some  patent  process  as  yet  un- 
known to  any  one  except  the  inventor  of 
this  exquisite  machinery  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  knowledge  and  peace  among  men,  to 
wind  up  their  brains  like  eight-day  clocks, 
and  set  their  tongues,  like  pendulums,  in 
motion,  to  tick  out  learning  in  harmonious 
measure.” 

How  musically  expansive  was  Senator 
M‘Creery  on  the  currency  speech  of  Senator 
Morton  l “ He  began  his  voyage  amidst  the 
convulsions  of  revolution,  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  visiting  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  and,  more  fortunate 
than  Captain  Cook,  he  entered  the  ports  of 
redemption  and  reconstruction  with  flying 
streamers,  under  cloudless  skies,  and  im- 
pelled by  pleasant  breezes !” 

When  General  Nye  eloquently  remarked 
that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  had  her  home 
in  the  mountains  of  Nevada,  Governor  Hen- 
dricks pricked  his  swollen  balloon  by  re- 
marking, “Quite  a solitary  residence  for 
the  lady.”  How  happily  Nye  rejoined  that 
Liberty  was  a mountain  nymph;  that  the 
flag  when  it  wont  down  elsewhere  would 
find  its  barricado  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
where  our  peoplo  inhale  liberty  in  the  air 
they  breathe,  unmingled  with  the  malaria 
of  States  located  in  that  aguey  .country 
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along  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Indiana  called 
for  quinine  and  whisky. 

Senator  Logan  once  made  a burly  bur- 
lesque of  the  Indian  Commissioner  on  a high 
horse,  booted  and  spurred,  lassoing  the  In- 
dian children  on  the  plains  to  put  blue 
breeches  on  them  ; and  the  House  was  quick 
to  take  in  the  scene.  It  was  the  forerunner 
of  Proctor  Knott's  race  of  the  Indians  after 
buffaloes,  and  driving  them  into  the  corrals 
of  Duluth. 

“ There  is  not  a sheep  from  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  sheep  are  slaughtered  by  tens 
of  thousands,  that  does  not  in  his  dying 
moments  ejaculate  as  to  both  of  these  rev- 
enue arguments  on  wool,  ‘Baa!  baa !’ ” 
This  was  from  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  and 
was  effective. 

These  inflated  expressions,  by  the  unex- 
pected escape  of  gas,  are  often  compelled 
to  come  to  earth.  Two  notable  instances 
should  be  recorded,  one  by  General  Butler, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  hole  in 
the  sky,  before  the  impeachment  legislative 
tribunal.  General  Butler  used  to  answer 
Mr.  Bingham's  rhetorical  flights  about  the 
land  drenched  with  the  blood  of  millions, 
and  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  saying,  “I  always  did  like  that 
speech.” 

There  is  a certain  kind  of  wit  or  humor 
too  evanescent  and  exquisite  for  general  ap- 
prehension. Large  assemblies  do  not  quick- 
ly catch  it.  If  Addison  had  spoken  in  Par- 
liament what  he  makes  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  say  in  the  Spectator — that  he  would  have 
given  her  (his  mistress,  or  his  country)  a 
coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  linen,  and  that 
her  finger  Bhould  have  sparkled  with  a hun- 
dred of  his  richest  acres,  the  heavy  yeoman- 
ry of  the  Commons  would  have  looked  at 
him  in  daft  ’amazement.  There  is  in  such 
humor  too  much  recondite  fancy  for  the  or- 
dinary mind.  Its  very  prepensive  pretti- 
ness and  precariousness  prevent  any  sting 
or  stimulus.  The  Addisonian  wit,  like  that 
of  Webster  and  Corwin,  was  jeweled  in  the 
hilt.  It  never  carried  blood  away  on  its 
blade.  Not  so  with  the  wit  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  His  retorts  riled ; his  quiet  ques- 
tion quenched  his  opponent.  It  is  said  that 
a needle  under  the  microscope  will  show 
ragged  edges.  Doubtless  if  the  microscope 
magnified  sufficiently,  the  needle  point,  so 
smooth  and  acute  to  the  eye,  would  show 
jagged  crags,  Alpine  peakB,  and  abysmal 
gorges ; but  Nature  is  infinite  in  her  exqui- 
site craft.  The  sting  of  a bee  is  as  smooth- 
ly keen  under  the  miscroscope  as  the  needle 
is  to  the  naked  eye.  This  was  not  the  sting 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  His  was  the  sting  of 
the  wasp  or  adder ; for  though  he  had  much 
gentleness  in  his  nature,  he  was  not  careful 
of  consequences.  “Who  will  take  me  up 
in  their  strong  arms  when  you  two  mighty 


men  are  gonef”  said  he  to  the  two  officers 
who  carried  him  in  his  chair  across  the 
Capitol  grounds.  This  was  nectarine  fun. 
“Ah,  John,”  said  he  to  his  friend  Hickman, 
as  he  was  dying,  “ it  is  not  my  appearance, 
but  my  disappearance,  that  troubles  me.” 
This,  too,  is  a spiced  dainty.  But  when 
he  said  to  a troublesome  member,  who  was 
ever  uncertain  as  to  his  course  and  vote, 
and  who  was  asking  liberty  to  pair,  “ I do 
not  object  to  your  pairing,  but  pair  with 
yourself,”  he  displayed  no  honeyed  humor. 
When  he  said,  “Must  we  forgive  these 
traitors  as  they  forgive  usf  why,  they  do 
not  forgive  any  body  on  earth,”  he  was 
not  of  amnesty  all  kind.  A member  asks 
him,  “ Are  there  not  sixty-four  half  gills  in 
a gallon  f If  I am  not  correct,  the  chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  will  correct  me.”  “ I 
need  not  tell  you.  You  have  counted  them 
a hundred  times.”  This  was  in  his  happy 
mood,  and  perhaps  more  characteristic. 
And  in  the  same  vein,  when  once  the  ques- 
tion of  taxing  lager-beer  came  up,  he  hu- 
morously defended  lager.  “Its  effects  are 
eccentric  and  amusing,”  he  said.  “ Many  a 
night  I have  looked  out  of  my  house  and 
seen  the  honest  men  who  drank  it  stumble 
against  the  fence.  Once  they  knocked  it 
down.  I should  therefore  designate  its  ef- 
fect not  as  intoxicating,  but  rather  as  ex- 
hilarating.” Once  he  remarked  in  a speech 
that  he  was  not  well;  and  hence  he  was 
diffuse.  “A  man  always  is  diffuse  when 
feeble,  and  feeble  when  diffuse.”  This  had 
the  playfulness  of  the  lamb;  and  so  has 
this:  An  appropriation  is  up  for  a sewer 
in  Washington.  “It  is  out  of  order,”  said 
one.  “ The  sewer  is,”  said  Stevens,  “ but 
not  the  proposition.”  His  sarcasm  was  not 
always  thus  curbed.  “ I do  not,”  said  he, 
“ give  the  gentleman  my  censure  or  ad- 
vice: the  one  is  beyond  my  jurisdiction, 
and  the  other  would  do  him  no  good.”  This 
was  not  a little  sarcastic ; but  not  more  so 
than  the  next:  “The  style  of  these  Con- 
gressional biographies  is  as  various  as  the 
gentlemen  who  write  them.”  His  diabolic 
wit  shone  with  the  feu  (Tenfer  when  he  met 
James  Brooks  in  a hot  encounter.  Mr. 
Brooks  had  said,  in  response  to  Mr.  Stevens, 
very  bitterly:  “There  are  three  gates  in 
London  renowned  for  peculiar  architecture: 
Newgate,  of  the  prisons;  Cripplegate,  of  the 
cripples  ; Billingsgate  of  the  fish  - women. 
The  gentleman  has  studied  his  vocabulary 
in  all  three.”  “There  is  one  gate  which 
the  gentleman  will  enter,”  retorted  Stevens, 
“ that  I will  try  to  avoid.” 

In  contrast  with  this  sarcastic  humor,  let 
me  recall  one  of  the  most  playful  speeches 
ever  listened  to.  It  is  remembered  for  a 
humor  iridescent  and  fluttering.  It  was  a 
short  speech  of  Judge  Holman’s.  His  sub- 
ject was  “ the  economic  plants,”  as  they  had 
been  termed,  raised  under  “the  glass  struc- 
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ture  to  make  elegant  bouquets  for  the  delec- 
tation of  officials.”  Is  it  too  dainty  a simile 
to  say  that  the  judicial  mind  on  that  occa- 
sion reminded  me  of  the  trochilida  t What 
are  they  ? or,  rather,  “ what  is  it  I”  It  is  to 
America  what  the  sun-bird  is  to  Europe.  It 
is  an  airy ’sprite,  “barrin'  it's  a bird.”  It 
has  the  lustre  of  topaz,  emerald,  and  ruby 
on  its  plumery.  It  revels,  as  did  my  Mend's 
raillery,  amidst  tropical  blossoms  which  ri- 
valed those  jewels  in  hue.  Like  the  hum- 
ming-bird, from  fuchsia  to  japonica,  from 
sunny  heliotrope  to  night-blooming  cereus, 

“Each  rapid  movement  gave  a different  dye," 

as  the  judge,  with  the  barbed  and  viscid 
tongue  of  the  hummer,  drew  the  mischiev- 
ous insects,  with  the  honey,  from  the  flow- 
ery depths.  So  illustrated  he  his  theme 
that  the  House  was  tiokled  into  a vein  of 
honest  reform. 

Lastly . Let  me  hang  upon  my  string  a 
few  more  pearls — or  imitations,  perhaps — 
of  various  color  and  shape,  and  which  can 
only  be  defined  as  miscellaneous. 

Speaking  of  the  civil  service,  General 
Ranks  turned  on  this  yen  desprit:  “It  is  no 
matter  whether  the  applicant  knows  how 
near  the  sun  is  to  the  earth,  unless  it  gets 
so  near  as  to  scorch  him  on  duty.” 

Mr.  Morton  wittily  likened  the  Bourbon 
element  of  the  improgressmsts  to  the  man 
riding  in  the  cars  backward,  who  never  sees 
any  thing  till  he  has  passed  it. 

Once  in  the  chair  I made  the  mistake  of 
saying,  “Gentlemen  will  please  go  through 
the  tellers.”  I should  have  said  “ between.” 
It  was  an  agreeable  variation  from  the  ste- 
reotyped form,  and  from  a representative 
of  the  big  bad  city  it  was  accounted  lar- 
cenously  and  eminently  proper,  for  to  go 
“ through”  is  to — become  amenable  to  the 
criminal  law. 

“ What  are  these  fifteen  extra  Capitol  po- 
lice for  ?”  “ To  keep  the  people  from  stealing 
the  bronze  doors  and  carrying  off  the  dome,” 
said  Dawes;  but  the  laugh  was  bracketed 
thus — [ great]— -when  he  answered  the  ar- 
gument. for  this  extra  police  that  they  were 
necessary  for  the  funerals  of  members : “ If 
we  are  not  more  earnest  in  economy,  our 
funerals  will  be  attended  to  elsewhere,  and 
without  charge.” 

“Such  a selection  for  an  Indian  super- 
intendeney,”  said  Senator  Sargent,  talking 
about  Nevada,  “ would  necessitate  Artesian 
wells;  for  if  the  Indian  agencies  are  to  be 
distributed  among  religious  denominations 
without  the  wells,  you  must  inaugurate  -a 
sect  of  dry  Baptists.” 

General  Cass  once  made  the  Senate  ring 
with  fnn  as  he  described  the  effect  of  no- 
ticing a slanderous  enemy.  He  gave  it  as 
a lesson  to  younger  members.  After  rising 
to  a personal  explanation,  and  denying  and 
disproving  what  all  knew  to  be  false,  yet, 


when  he  went  home  to  Michigan,  what  was 
his  surprise  when  he  found  the  whole  batch 
of  lies  fortified  and  proven  against  him  by 
affidavits ! 

John  Covode  was  an  odd  member.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  William  J.  Florence,  in  his  fa- 
mous character  of  Bard  well  Slote,  the  mem- 
ber from  Cohosh,  has  taken  him  as  the  anti- 
type of  his  histrionic  member.  However 
that  may  be,  one  thing  Slote  does  not  do 
which  Covode  did — quote  Biblical  history. 

“ Solomon,”  said  Mr.  Covode,  “ went  on  tax- 
ing to  beautify  Jerusalem,  and  the  result 
was,  it  bursted  up  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  left  Judssa  and  Jerusalem  high  and 
dry.”  Covode  was  known  as  Ahab,  from 
his  frequent  and  pungent  references  to  that 
party.  Siote’s  ways  and  dress  and  man- 
nerisms are  wonderfully  like  the  average 
Congressman,  but  I will  not  say  that  for 
his  moral  tone.  The  expressions  of  these 
half-loose  public  trustees  are  hardly  to  be 
taken  as  full  indices  of  their  generous  and 
genial  character.  As  the  quaiut  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  once  said  of  his  own  style,  “ Many 
expressions  are  merely  typical,  and  to  be 
taken  in  a soft  and  flexible  sense.”  Many 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  stormy 
passions  of  a body  representing  such  diverse 
interests.  Our  Congress  can  not  for  that 
reason  be,  like  the  Italian  Parliament,  as 
dull  as  the  lake  that  slumbers  in  the  storm. 

No  fugitive  or  cloistered  virtne  can  live  in 
such  an  arena,  where  are  exhibited  so  much 
ardor  and  Sian.  You  must  meet  the  adver- 
sary not  in  the  impersonal  editorial  or  the 
one-sided  pulpit,  not  in  the  controversial 
tractate  or  the  quiet  thunder  of  the  big 
folio,  but  face  to  face.  There  can  be  no 
slinking,  no  hiding.  The  garland  of  the 
Congressional  race  must  be  won  through  the 
heat  and  dust  of  active  personal  conflict. 

In  making  this  analysis  and*  collation  of 
the  humors  of  such  an  arena  the  writer  is 
conscious  of  its  meagreness.  The  spoken 
word  has  nothing  of  the  immortality  of  the 
written  word.  It  does  not  live  a life  beyond 
life.  Tradition  can  not,  does  not,  convey  its 
impression.  The  very  ecstasy  of  its  enjoy- 
ment by  the  orator  unfits  him  afterward, 
as  it  unfits  his  reporter,  to  place  his  eva- 
nescent humors  upon  the  same  scroll  with 
sedate  thought.  Still,  enough  has  been  dis- 
tilled from  the  conduct  of  Parliament  and 
Congress  to  show  that  our  legislative  life  is 
not  made  up  of  the  dull,  cheerless,  sunless 
commonplaces  so  often  derided  by  the  press. 

We  might  wish  in  our  legislative  discus- 
sions for  moro  variety  in  style,  and  now  and 
then  for  some  qnaintness  or  felicity  of  ex- 
pression in  place  of  the  old  state-paper  and 
commonplace  jargon.  Why  can  not  some 
one  change  the  monotony  of  the  public 
formula?  Why  must  the  question  be  al- 
ways put  just  so,  and  the  clerk  read  in  a 
high  dead  level  ? Why  should  a motion  to 
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adjourn  be  made  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  inflection  of  the  voice  or  the  ob- 
ject of  the  motion  f 

Oratory  should  follow- the  teachings  of  her 
sister  art.  In  painting,  the  artist  who  dis- 
tributes his  lights  and  shades  best  shows  his 
taste  and  skill  when  he  gives  relief  by  con- 
trast. The  dark  parts  of  his  canvas  would 
fail  of  their  intended  effect  if  the  light  parts 
were  darkened.  Our  energies  as  a people 
need  the  relief  which  the  shadow  does  not 
bestow.  Public  speakers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  art.  We  have 
enough  clouds  of  sorrow  here.  Let  us  fringe 
their  dark  edges  with  sunshine.  Let  us 
mellow  and  brighten  them  for  the  solace  of 
others,  if  not  for  the  joy  of  our  own  heart. 
* Grief  and  melancholy  are  selfish.  All  nature 
calls  for  hilarity.  To  a spirit  penetrated 
with  its  subtle  essence  “ the  open  sky  will 
sit  upon  its  senses  like  a sapphire  crown, 
the  air  will  be  its  robe  of  state,  the  earth 
a throne,  the  sea  a mighty  minstrel  playing 
before  it,”  and  no  sphere  in  the  wide  range 
of  its  sympathies  will  be  kingless.  In  that 
province  of  human  activity  in  which  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the 
ostensible  objects  of  guarantee — the  prov- 
ince of  statesmanship — where  collisions  of 
prejudice,  interest,  and  passion  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  while  there  may  be  no  need 
for  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  fool  or  the  acro- 
batic  entertainment  of  the  harlequin  and 
clown,  there  is  ever  an  urgency  for  those 
gifts  which  cheer,  brighten,  and  bless,  and 
which  diffuse  through  society  their  soft  ra- 
diance like  the  sweet  hallowing  influences 
of  sunset. 


DON  JOAQUIN. 

L 

HAD  the  summer  midnights  of  1874  found 
you  in  Havana,  you  could  not  have 
idled  long  among  the  grave  and  elegant 
loungers  of  the  Alameda  but  you  would  cer- 
tainly have  noticed  one  man,  tall,  faultlessly 
attired,  dark,  handsome,  sombre,  who  moved 
among  his  more  quiet  fellow-Cubans — for 
something  made  him  restless — conspicuous, 
not  for  youth,  less  for  conversation,  but  for 
the  grace  of  his  figure  and  the  impressive 
dignity  of  his  bearing. 

You  would  presently  notice  that  he  was 
much  courted.  A s,  with  his  slow  and  state- 
ly step,  he  passed  one  and  another  group, 
half  officers,  half  civilians,  that  sat  smoking 
and  chatting  in  the  broad  moonlight  of  the 
Parque,  an  acquaintance  would  lift  a cigar 
from  his  lips, and  say,  invitingly,  “Don  Joa- 
quin !”  and  draw  up  an  empty  chair ; or  an- 
other, more  free  and  soldier-like,  would  say, 
“ Justiniani!”  and  beckon  coaxingly,  but 
generally  without  success.  Then  a third 
would  say,  “ He  learned  that  odd  habit  of 
promenading  from  Simpson.”  And  they 


would  resume  their  gossiping  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war. 

In  the  Casino  he  was  always  the  centre 
of  a circle,  though  he  listened  far  more  than 
he  spoke,  never  played,  avoided  the  library, 
and  seldom  fille#d  his  glass.  Not  that  he 
turned  his  back  on  Pleasure,  but  he  had 
caught  a habit  of  looking  her  in  the  face 
and  never  smiling. 

Monasterio,  the  architect,  of  Matanzas,  but 
lately  come  to  locate  in  Havana,  said  of  him 
that  he  walked  the  earth  as  a man  who  had 
had  one  love  affair  and  could  never  have 
another;  but  Monasterio  was  a sentiment- 
alist— even  his  fast  and  effeminate  Havan- 
ese  comrades  admitted  that — and  we  shall 
see  whether  he  was  not  mistaken. 

The  don’s  friends  understood,  however, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his 
heart.  Not  any  thing  silly — that  even  a 
voluntario  would  smile  at— but  something 
that  made  life  all  romance  and  ^burden.  No 
matter  where  he  carried  this  heart,  by  day  in 
the  bustling  Calle  del  Mercaderes,  by  night 
under  the  romantic  blending  of  lamp-light 
and  starlight  on  the  Prado,  in  the  Tacon, 
under  the  palms  of  the  Quintas,  in  the  gay 
hurry  of  the  Paseos,  through  all  the  halls 
of  the  Casino,  it  had  one  constant  moan, 
like  the  cry  of  a feeble  child  in  the  arms  of 
a forlorn  father,  crying,  “ Give ! give!” 

Said  Simpson,  the  burly  English  merchant, 
who  used  to  sit  in  the  card-room  of  the  Ca- 
sino with  his  big  pink  fist  lying  beside  his 
glass  of  ale,  while  he  railed  by  turns  at  his 
two  great  aversions,  Cuban  customs  and 
womankind — said  he : 

“I’d  be  confounded  glad  if  Justiniani 
didn’t  have  a heart!  Why  don’t  he  come 
square  up  like  a man,  and  look  his  trouble 
in  the  eye  till  it  gives  over  and  backs  down  T 
But  no ; to-day  he  punishes  it,  and  to-mor- 
row he  fondles  it.  That’s  the  way  with 
you  bloody  Cubans.  To-day  he  runs  away 
from  it  to  the  bull-fight.  What  a beastly 
bit  of  foolishness  that  bull-fight  is!” 

“ Si,”  said  Monasterio,  who  understood  a 
little  English,  and  was  aesthetical. 

" To-night,”  continued  the  Englishman — 
“to-night  he  lets  it  follow  him  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  here  to-morrow  he’ll  take  it  up  gen- 
tly to  church,  and  kneel  with  it  through  all 
that  deuced  mummery.  I hate  to  see  a fine 
man  spoiled  that  way.  For  Justiniani  is  a 
fine  man.  If  Justiniani  was  an  English- 
man, what  a bully  fellow  he’d  be !” 

“ Si,  si,”  said  the  invincible  courtesy  of 
his  Cuban  listeners. 

But  Justiniani  was  not  an  Englishman; 
wherefore  neither  friends,  nor  incense,  nor 
blood  of  bulls,  nor  wine,  nor  music,  nor  la- 
dies— ah!  the  poor  heart  turned  away  quick- 
ly with  a little  shudder.  None  of  those — 
no,  no,  any  thing  but  them ! 

Nothing  brought  him  joy. 

One  lovely  night  in  summer  the  mood 
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came  upon  Don  Joaquin,  as  it  does  at  times  i 
upon  all  men  who  carry  hidden  griefs,  to  1 
tell  his  trouble.  Whether  it  was  the  poetry  , 
of  the  romantic  scene  about  him  I know 
not;  something  made  him  for  the  moment, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  sentimental. 

The  evening  was  far  spent.  The  .thou- 
sand little  cabs  that  had  been  trundling  | 
here  and  there,  freighted  with  fair  women, 
were  for  the  most  part  disappearing,  and 
the  ringing  pavements  and  the  wretched, 
frantic  little  steeds  that  traversed  them 
began  to  have  a moment  of  partial  rest. 
Among  the  trees  of  the  Prado  and  Plaza  still 
glittered  the  countless  lamps,  and  while  the 
windqws  of  the  hotels  and  the  Louvre  shone 
brilliantly  on  one  hand,  on  the  other  the 
Casino  beamed  light  and  merriment  from 
its  deep  arcades,  and  at  stated  moments  an 
intense  dash  darted  over  the  scene  from  the 
majestic  light-tower  of  the  Morro,  as  its 
single  burning  eye  was  cast  now  far  across 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  now  over  that  an- 
cient, cruel,  ungodly  beauty,  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana. 

44  Justiniani,”  said  the  Englishman,  as  the 
graceful  don  was  slowly  passing  where  he 
sat,  “ give  a fellow  a light.” 

Don  Joaquin  stopped,  brushed  the  ashes 
from  his  cigar,  and  tendered  it.  The  En- 
glishman touched  it  to  his  own,  and  paused 
to  condemn,  in  his  British  way,  the  44  fellow 
that  sold  it.”  The  don  drew  one  from  his 
breast. 

“ Thry  theez  one,”  he  said,  in  the  slow, 
gentle,  hoarse  voice  peculiar  to  his  people ; 
“it  ees-a — ees-a  frone — ” 

“From  your  father's  plantation t”  asked 
the  Englishman,  accepting. 

“ Si,  si,”  replied  the  don ; 44  z-frone  me 
plan'-tion : 's-the  bez-a  kine.” 

“ Sit  down,”  said  the  Englishman,  patting 
a chair  bottom  with  his  broad  fat  hand. 

The  Cuban  waved  a gracious  refusal,  look- 
ed up  at  the  stars,  and  suddenly  letting  his 
trouble  into  his  face,  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 

“What's  the  rowt”  asked  the  Briton. 
“Sit  down,  Justiniani — sit  down,  old  fel- 
low. What  has  got  into  you  T You  weren't 
always  so,  were  you  !” 

The  Cuban  drew  a chair  a little  toward 
his  friend  and  seated  himself. 

“What  makes  you  so  deyvilish  sad,  old 
boy  t”  continued  the  Englishman. 

“ Is-a  troubly,”  slowly  responded  the  low 
voice  of  the  don.  Then,  after  a pause,  “ Is-a 
one  teeng-a — if  a was  not — I would-a  be 
cheer.” 

The  two  were  silent.  The  chairs  around 
them  were  becoming  vacant ; the  blue  linen 
uniforms  of  the  army  were  much  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  even  of  these,  two  or  three  groups 
near  them  presently  dispersed.  The  En- 
glishman softly  brushed  off  the  ashes  of  his 
cigar  against  the  post  of  his  chair  back. 


IL 

The  don  resumed.  “ Is  abou'  seeze  yearce 
ago” — dropping  his  words  very  slowly,  one 
by  one,  with  great  painstaking — “ 's  abou' 
seeze  yearce  ago — was  one  lathy — one  cre- 
ole de  Coova  [Cuba] — z-was  young-a — beau- 
tifule — deen  loog  lig-a  the  creole — has-a 
eyes-a — blu' ; z-was  beau  tifule.  Fore-head 
— w'-i-ite — cheeks — a-t'roat — a-leeps” — he 
expressed  their  lusciousness  by  gathering 
his  finger-tips  at  his  mouth  and  opening 
them  with  a solemn  wave  of  the  hand,  then 
looked  up  into  the  starlight  with  a sad  ec- 
stasy in  his  eyes  as  though  he  saw  her  face 
in  heaven. 

“ Dead  f ' asked  the  Englishman. 

“ No— belief — not.” 

“Did  she  live  in  Havana T” 

44  No— Marianao,  she  leeve.  I love-a  her. 
I go  to  see — a-plenty  time — plenty.” 

“You  used  to  go  to  see  her  often  ?” 

“ Si ; often — pazz  by  the  weendow — look- 
in’ out.”  He  touched  his  hat  reverentially, 
as  if  he  bowed  to  her  once  more  at  the  win- 
dow in  Marianao. 

“ Why  didn't  you  ask  her  father  f But  you 
didn’t  know  him,  eh  f” 

“ No — si — no ; I — ah — I deen — ” 

“ You  didn't  know  him  at  first,  but  you 
met  him  afterward  f ” 

“ Si,  si.  I ask-aHieem  come  to  see  hees-a 
thaughter.  He  sayce, 4 Si,  sefior.’  She  have 
a-no  mo-ther;  a-no  seest'r;  a-no  bro-ther. 
He  sayce, 4 Come ; bud-a  me  thaughter  has-a 
been  leeve  in  the  States ; z-you  want  mar- 
ry— muz-a  got  to  ask-a  me  thaughter  ligue 
mesel’.'  ” 

44  Right,”  quietly  said  the  Englishman. 

44 1 go — oaften.  Af'-w'ile — ” The  don 
looked  at  his  companion  to  know  if  he  had 
the  word  correct. 

44  Yes,”  said  his  friend,  44  4 afterwhile.’  ” 

44  She  lo-vez  me,”  said  the  don,  with  a 
deeper  voice  than  ever.  His  eyes  glistened 
with  moisture.  44 1 theenk,”  he  resumed, 
explaining ; 44 1 thoughd.”  He  sighed,  and 
again  was  silent.  44  One  thay,  some  bothy 
was  a-git  weddin'.” 

44  Married,”  said  the  Englishman. 

44  Si ; git  marriet.  We  was  a-talkin’  'bout 
— that  lathy,  hor-a  fadther,  an'  a-mesel' ; we 
was  a-talk’  'bout.  An’  hore-a  fadther  sayce 
how  theez  a-bri’groom  ask-a  fore  thad  brithe 
three  times.  I sayce  it  was-a  bad ; he  muz-a 
stop — he  muz-a — I don'  know  how  you 
cole — ” The  don  halted,  and  frowned  at 
the  poverty  of  his  English  vocabulary. 

44 Right,”  said  his  companion;  44 that  a 
man  shouldn’t  make  an  ahss  of  himself 
twice  for  one  woman.” 

44  Ah,  seBor !”  said  the  Cuban,  44  she  was-a 
young  — was-a  only  eighteen;”  trying  to 
hold  up  eighteen  fingers. 

44  Oh,  I know,”  replied  the  other,  hastily ; 
44  but  it's  their  blahsted  way.  They’re  all 
alike : I say  the  women  are  all  alike.” 
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The  don  shook  his  head,  but  was  too  po- 
lite to  contradict.  After  a pause  he  recom- 
menced, with  his  usual  slow  impressiveness. 
“She  sayce  she  t’ing-a  dat-a  me — I — will 
ask-a  thwize  for- a me— inamorata.” 

“The  deuce!” 

“ Z-was  ail-a  play.”  The  speaker  paused 
a moment,  and  then  resumed : “ Z-was  all- 
a playin’.  Hor-a  fadther,  he  laughin’ ; an’ 
she  laughin’ ; an’  I sayce, ‘ I will  a-bet  a-you 
the  protiest-a  granada  in  Coova.’  Z-was-a 
one  pomegranate,  you  know.” 

“ She  took  the  bet,”  said  the  Englishman, 
confidently. 

There  was  a long  silence.  The  English- 
man extended  his  lighted  cigar  toward  his 
friend,  for  his  light  had  gone  out ; but  with 
a wave  of  acknowledgment  the  offer  was 
declined. 

The  Cuban  resumed.  “ Was  nex’-a  even’ 
I ask-a — to  be  me  wife.”  He  drew  a long 
breath. 

“And  she  said  ‘no,’  I suppose.  She  just 
played  with  you.” 

“ I sayce  dat !”  replied  the  don.  “ I sayce, 

4 You  has-a  play  weeth  me — fare-a-well !’  ” 

The  Englishman  thumped  his  knee  with 
his  palm.  “ Justiniani,  you’re  a man — I’ll 
say  that  for  you !” 

“But-a  z-ees  a-keelin’  me,”  slowly  respond- 
ed the  don. 

“ It  sha’n’t  kill  you !” 

“ Leesten,”  said  the  Cuban,  with  unbroken 
sadness.  “ I was  leaV  the  door,  she  look- a 
fright’;  an’  she  laughin’,  an’  sayce,  ‘When 
you  cornin’  ’gain  you  bring-a  one  pome- 
granate.’ Oh,  she  was-a  beautifule — moze  in 
theez  world.  I come  back  to  Havana.” 

“Now  see  there  what  a piece  o’  non- 
sense !”  said  the  Englishman. 

44  Si,  seftor,”  said  the  other ; “ all-a  none- 
sense.  She  was  a-young,  you  know.  Hor-a 
fadther  thied.  I was-a  one  thay — a cowart ; 
I go  to  Marianao — try  to  see  hor-a  once-a 
more;  she  was-a  go’  to  France!  I was 
afrar  to  be  a cowart  again — I go  to  the 
chorch  — kneel-a  before  the  Virgin,  you 
know,  an’  make-a  swear — ” The  don  could 
go  no  farther. 

For  a minute  or  two  neither  spoke.  All 
at  once  the  Englishman  rose  nervously. 
“Oh!  see  here,  Justiniani,  what  ails  you! 
you’re  not  going  to — ” But  he  was.  His  sad, 
handsome  face  went  down  into  his  palms, 
and  the  drops  of  anguish  stole  through  his 
fingers  to  the  ground. 

The  Englishman  stood  up  disconcerted. 
Then  he  sat  down  again,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

“ See  here,  Justiniani !” 

But  the  don  did  not  respond.  In  a little 
while  he  tried  again : 

“ See  here,  J ustiniani !” 

The  Cuban  rose  to  depart.  His  compan- 
ion immediately  offered  an  arm.  It  was 
accepted. 


“Justiniani,”  said  the  Englishman,  “ I’m 
sorry  for  you.” 

The  don  was,  as  we  have  said,  a grave 
and  solemn  man ; still,  he  was  a Cuban.  He 
drew  his  arm  out  quickly  to  oast  it  lovingly 
about  the  speaker’s  neck ; but  it  was  caught 
by  the  Englishman’s  hand. 

“None  of  that!”  said  the  true  Briton ; “ I’m 
no  Cuban.  Take  my  arm.”  They  walked 
away  together. 

“Now,  Justiniani,  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
what  I’ve  been  thinking  this  long  time. 

There  isn’t  much  the  matter  with  you ; but 
you’ve  got  to  go  to  work  and  make  a man 
of  youtself,  and  not  be  carrying  that  blahst- 
ed  long  face  about,  or  some  of  these  nights 
you’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

We  need  not  follow  to  hear  the  Cuban’s 
answer.  His  friend’s  boorishness  failed  to 
offend  him.  Havana  had  tacitly  consented 
to  let  Sefior  Simpson  be  as  ill-mannered  as 
he  chose.  It  was  no  little  marvel  that  he 
and  Don  Joaquin  should  knit  so  closely  to 
each  other;  but  the  whole  philosophy  of 
their  phenomenal  friendship  lay  in  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  each  felt  sure  that  the  other 
was  trustworthy. 

Before  the  Englishman  gavto  any  further 
advice,  he  repeated  the  assurance  that  what 
Don  Joaquin  had  done  was  a manly  and 
proper  action,  and  proceeded  to  add  that  a 
woman  who  would  reject  the  hand  of  the 
man  she  loved  solely  for  the  vain  compla- 
cency of  being  asked  a second  time,  was  a 
“bloody  fool.”  To  this  the  don  made  in- 
stant and  emphatic  objection ; and  the  En- 
glishman apologized,  and  admitted  that 
women  are  different  from  men.  Then  he 
recommenced  his  advice.  It  consisted  in 
an  emphatic,  wholesale,  and  rather  rugged 
denunciation  of  those  peculiar  Cuban  pas- 
times for  which  he  had  no  relish,  and  a rec- 
ommendation to  Don  Joaquin  (who  was,  to 
say  the  least,  not  a devotee  to  any  of  them) 
to  let  them  go  to  a certain  custodian  unmen- 
tionable to  ears  polite ; to  choose  something 
to  do  that  was  worth  doing,  and  give  him- 
self plenty  of  trouble  about  it.  “ Occupa- 
tion, Sir,  is  all  you  want.” 

The  don,  in  his  faltering  English,  said 
something  about  doing  much  to  oblige  his 
friend.  The  advice  seemed  good,  ho*  said. 

What  should  he  do  f 

But  instead  of  replying  to  this  question, 
the  Englishman  incontinently  said  good- 
night. He  had  a mortal  horror  of  a man 
who  did  not  think  for  himself,  and  he  would 
not  tolerate  a hint  of  the  defect  in  Don  Joa- 
quin. 

UL 

Don  Joaquin’s  friend  Simpson  was  one  of 
those  people  who  try  faithfully  to  be  hard- 
hearted, and  can  not.  Never  a morning 
came  but  he  rose  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion that  that  day  he  should  do  nobody  a 
favor,  and  that  that  day  nobody  should  got 
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admittance  into  his  sympathies  on  any  pre- 
text whatsoever ; then,  as  a toper  takes  his 
daybreak  cocktail,  so  he  would  stiffen  him- 
self up  with  some  sinister  maxim,  which  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not  believe  in. 
But  alas  for  good  resolutions!  before  the 
day  was  half  spent  his  bosom  was  distend- 
ed with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
though  he  kicked  against  his  fate  with  Brit- 
ish energy,  somebody  was  “ into  him,”  as  he 
said,  by  sundown,  and  walking  off  with  a 
milk-maid’s  song  and  a bucketful  of  bene- 
fits. But  he  was  “ going  to  stop  this  thing.” 
He  was  always  going  to  stop  it. 

To  see  this  temper  in  full  flower  ohe  had 
to  visit  him  in  his  counting-room  in  the 
Calle — I’ve  forgotten ; but  it  was  a dingy 
room  with  a wooden  floor.  There  was  a 
stone  floor  under  the  wooden  one ; but  the 
Cubans  like  stone  floors;  so  he  had  the 
wooden  one  laid  over. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Justiniani,”  said  he, 
nervously,  as  the  stately  don  appeared  in 
the  door  opposite  his  desk  the  morning  aft- 
er the  night  of  tears.  He  spoke  his  good- 
morning  as  one  would  say,  “ There,  if  you 
please,  don’t  come  any  nearer.”  “Take  a 
seat,  Mr.  Justiniani.  We  sha’n’t  have  time 
to  talk  to  you  to-day,  Mr.  Justiniani.  Jos6 ! 
Where’s  the  confounded  fellow  t Don’t  go 
out,  Justiniani.  What  the  deuce! — Jos6!” 
to  a little,  thin,  excited-looking  Cuban,  who 
dashed  off  a new  hat  of  preposterous  pattern 
as  he  entered,  and  came  to  a halt  on  a pair 
of  inadequate  legs.  “Jos6,  where’s  those 
samples  of  sugar  T Sit  down,  Justiniani. 
To-day’s  our  busy  day,  you  know.  Have  a 
chair.  Jos6,  give  Mr.  Justiniani  a chair. 
There’s  the  Voz  de  Cuba , Justiniani.  Jos6, 
where  d’ye  say  you  found  that  house  for  the 
lady  and  gentleman  that  are  coming  from 
New  Orleans — in  O’Reilly,  wasn’t  it  f” 

“ Obispo,”  answered  Jos<$,  starting  wildly 
from  his  high  stool,  and  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  again. 

“And  who  else  did  you  say  was  going  to 
arrive  to-day  from  New  Orleans  f” 

“ Monasterio.” 

“Yes,  yes;  Monasterio.  He’s  made  a 
quick  trip.” 

“ Monasterio  I”  asked  the  don,  softly,  of 
JosA  * 

“ Si,  sefior,”  whispered  JosA 

“Now,  Jos^,” cried  the  Englishman,  “don’t 
you  be  too  late  with  those  bills  for  the  royal 
mail  steamer,  now.” 

“ No,  Sir,”  said  the  clerk,  supplying  Don 
Joaquin  with  a pen. 

“ Did  you  take  those  Vera  Cruz  letters — 
Where  on  e’rth  is  that  long  letter  in  the 
blue  envelope?  I laid  it  raigkt  beer — ah! 
never  mind,  JosA  How’s  your  digestion, 
Justiniani?  Jos6,  did  you  get  those  pass- 
ports ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“These  people  are  an  eternal  nuisance. 


I’m  going  to  be  rid  of  them.  I’ll  be  whipped 
if  I know  why  I’m  such  a simpleton  as  to 
be  attending  to  their  business  for  them. 

So  you  got  the  servants  all  into  the  house 
in  O’Reilly,  have  you,  Jos6  ?” 

“ In  the  Calle  del  Obispo,”  said  JosA 

“ Yes,  yes,  in  Obispo ; and  they’ve  every 
thing  ready  for  the  gentleman  and  his  niece, 
eh  ? There’s  a chance  for  Monasterio ; they 
say  she’s  beautiful.  Well,  you’d  better  step 
around  to  the  steam-ship  agents  in  Merca- 
deres,  Jos4 : you’d  better  go  at  once,  and 
board  the  vessel  with  their  clerk ; you  know 
the  gentleman’s  infirm,  and  will  want  as- 
sistance with  his  lady — •” 

Jos6  was  off  like  Mercury. 

“Jos4!  What  the  deuce  are  ye  always 
in  such  a deyvilish  big  hurry  to  see  the 
women  for,  Jos6  ? Get  a good  cab  for  them, 

Jos6,  you  know.  Now  what  are  you  wait- 
ing for,  Jos6  ?” 

Jos6  vanished. 

“Confound  these  people,  Justiniani,  I’m 
not  a maid -of- all -work!  They’re  an  in- 
fernal nuisance.” 

“ Si,”  said  the  don,  who  had  been  busy  at 
a desk.  He  came  forward  now,  and  dropped 
a note  before  his  friend’s  eyes. 

“ Hello !”  said  the  Englishman ; “ what’s 
the  r-row  ? — this  to  Monasterio  ? So  you’re 
going  to  take  my  advice,  eh  ? Getting  your 
architect  ’lready,  are  you?  That’s  bully, 
Justiniani.  What  are  you  going  to  build?” 

“ Go’  to  bail’  one  chorch.” 

“ You’re  not  going  to  do  any  such  a thing !” 

“ Ye-e-e-s-a.” 

“ Why  Justiniani,  you’re  a — Why,  don’t 
you  see  it  will  never  do?  You’ve  got  to 
build  your  heart  into  it  You  must  build 
yourself  a house  to  live  in — one  of  the 
finest  sort.  Something  magnifieoy  you  know. 

If  you  feel  pious,  you  can  give  the  Church  a 
check  on  the  bank.” 

The  handsome  don  was  silent  a moment. 

“ Or-right,”  he  said  at  length,  and  was  go- 
ing. 

“Oh!  Justiniani!” 

The  don  paused  half-way  down  the  stairs. 

“ But  I’ll  see  you  in  the  Casino  to-night, 
eh  ?” 

“ Si,  sefior.” 

IV. 

A week  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the 
Englishman  began  openly  to  boast  that  he 
was  “curing  Justiniani.”  But  just  then 
there  came  in  a counter-influence — some- 
thing unseen,  impalpable,  working  so  subtly 
upon  the  sad  Cuban’s  mental  bruises  that 
the  vexed  and  mystified  Simpson  found  the 
magical  effects  of  his  British  oil,  so  to  style 
it,  inexplicably  retarded. 

The  source  of  this  influence,  so  hidden 
from  the  Englishman’s  impatient  percep- 
tions, was  the  simple  reiteration  here,  there, 
every  where,  by  all  the  gallants  in  Havana, 
of  the  name  Luisa.  Not  An  evening  half 
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hoar  could  pass  but  it  was  cast  like  a hand- 
ful of  salt  upon  the  ever-open  wound  in  the 
poor  don’s  heart. 

A knot  of  young  officers,  with  ostenta- 
tiously beautiful  throats  and  tiny  hands 
and  feet,  would  be  sipping  ices  about  a ta- 
ble— let  us  say  in  the  Tacon  restaurant. 

“But,  Rodriguez,”  one  would  say,  as  he 
polished  with  his  sleeve  the  tortoise-shell 
visor  of  his  white  fatigue  cap,  “ you  were 
going  to  tell  me” — here  he  would  bow  rev- 
erently to  Don  Joaquin  walking  by — “ you 
were  going  to  tell  me  about  the  Sefiorita 
Luisa.” 

The  don’s  heart  would  leap  as  if  pricked 
with  a hot  sword ; and  before  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  same  accident  would  befall  him 
again. 

“ Speaking  of  Don  Joaquin’s  liberality  to 
the  Church,”  some  one  in  the  Casino  would 
say,  “ did  you  hear  what  he  did  for  Simp- 
son f Simpson  being  straitened,  he  lent  him 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  his  note,  and  sent 
him  next  day  a little  silver  urn  with  a lid  on 
it,  and  under  the  lid  the  ashes  of  the  note.” 

“ Yes,”  another  would  say ; “ but  a still 
prettier  thing  was  the  check  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  which  he  left  on  Jos6’s  desk, 
payable  to  his  widowed  mother.” 

“ He’s  a generous  gentleman,  that  Justini- 
aai.” 

“ Oh,  we  are  a generous  race.  The  world 
calls  us  cruel ; but  at  the  most  we  are  only 
just.” 

“ The  world  is  crazy.  But  have  you  heard 
about  Simpson  being  in  love  ?” 

“No!  With  whom  t” 

As  the  answer  is  given,  fate  brings  Don 
Joaquin  within  ear-shot. 

“With  this  Sefiorita  Luisa  de  Grijalva.” 

Oh,  poor  heart,  lie  still ! There  was  a Se- 
fiorita Luisa  once — not  De  Grijalva;  but 
rise,  strong  new  resolution,  and  dote  on  the 
new  task — this  house,  this  gorgeous  habita- 
tion ; build  in  anticipation  its  lofty  halls ; 
stand  in  its  fiowery  court ; hear  and  see  its 
fountain  dancing  under  palms ; and  seek  its 
deep,  hushed  inner  chambers,  where  the  air 
shall  be  heavy  with  sweet  rest. 

One  night  Don  Joaquin  found  the  whole 
Casino  in  a distended  smile.  Was  he  the 
occasion  T Not  at  all.  Simpson  had  been 
making  an  absurd  attempt  to  describe  a 
“deyvilish  beautiful  woman”  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  with,  but  whose  place 
of  residence  he  declined  to  reveal  to  “ the 
bloody  Cubans,”  as  if  every  one  did  not 
know  it  must  be  the  Sefiorita  Luisa. 

Then  and  there  the  don’s  heart  turned 
at  bay,  and,  sitting  at  the  invitation  of  a 
wounded  colonel,  he  nerved  himself  to  hear 
who  the  new  loadstar  was. 

8he  was  not  the  belle  of  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral’s  late  ball,  nor  of  the  Cerro,  nor  yet  of 
the  Prado,  but  simply  because  she  had  not 
appeared  at  either,  for  rumor  said  she  was 


singularly  and  superbly  beautifuL  It  seem- 
ed she  was  from  New  Orleans,  had  made  her 
new  acquaintances  only  among  the  foreign 
residents,  had  the  care  of  an  infirm  uncle, 
and  felt  compelled  to  be  always  within  his 
call.  If  you  wished  to  see  her,  you  must 
pass  her  house  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  behold  her  at  her  grated  window,  like, 
as  the  poetical  colonel  said — “ like  a dove  in 
a cage.” 

“ It  is  worth  the  trouble  every  day,”  said 
he.  “ There  are  none  like  her  for  beauty,  nor 
for  goodness,  I dare  venture,  though” — with 
a blast  smile — “that  is  a minor  considera- 
tion.” 

Her  residence  was  in  the  Calle  del  Obispo, 
an  ordinary  Havanese  dwelling,  neither  poor 
nor  pretentious,  two  stories  high,  of  con- 
crete, with  a square  paved  court  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  covered  carriage-way,  its  draw- 
ing-room on  the  ground-floor  with  windows 
immediately  on  the  street,  protected  by  the 
perpendicular  iron  grating  which  the  climate 
demands  instead  of  window-sash. 

Looking  into  one  of  these  windows,  one 
could  see  that  the  furnishing  of  the  apart- 
ment was  in  Cuban  style : a large  rug  in  the 
middle  of  the  checkered  marble  floor,  and 
ten  cane  arm-chairs  standing  around  its 
edge.  This  is  notable,  as  it  was  rumored 
that  the  gentleman  and  his  niece  had 
brought  many  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  “ States”  with  them.  All  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  room  were  costly,  and  the  vases, 
pictures,  and  statuettes,  which  were  plenti- 
ful, were  gems  of  art. 

“ Monasterio  says  so,”  remarked  the  col- 
onel, “ and  there  is  no  deceiving  him  in  that 
direction ; next  to  sefioritas,  statuettes  are 
his  maddest  passion.  You  will  know  the 
place  by  the  very  large  zaguan ” (carriage- 
way through  the  house).  “ There  is  an  emp- 
ty space  across  the  way  with  a few  old  foun- 
dation stones  on  it,  and  some  acacias — ” 

“You  forget,”  breaks  in  a slender  youth 
whose  gaiter  toes  turn  up  marvelously, 
“that  Sefior  Justiniani  is  building  directly 
opposite.  Certainly.  Monasterio  selected 
the  site,  and  is  to  be  builder  as  well  as  de- 
signer. It  is  to  be  a perfect  palace,  I am 
told,  Sefior  Justiniani.” 

The  suffering  don  answered  only  with  his 
shoulders,  and  the  young  man  understood 
that  he  had  spoken  overboldly.  The  don 
rose  to  leave  the  place,  but  before  he  reach- 
ed the  street  he  heard  two  handsome  fel- 
lows on  the  stairway  say  that  “the  only 
two  who  had  the  privilege  of  stopping  at 
her  drawing-room  window  were  Monasterio 
and  Simpson,”  and  he  knew  they  meant  the 
Sefiorita  Luisa. 

v. 

“ Ees  a fas’-a  woark-a-man — Monasterio,” 
said  Don  Joaquin,  in  one  of  his  brighter 
moods,  to  the  Englishman.  But  the  En- 
glishman answered  only  with  a surly  grunt. 
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He  had  come  to  loathe  the  architect;  for 
Monasterio  in  love-making  was  little  short 
of  a genius,  while  he,  though  he  trudged  up 
and  down  the  Calle  del  Obispo  at  a broad- 
footed English  trot  until  the  very  sparrows 
knew  him,  and  though  he  had  Jos6  to  help 
him,  made  slow  progress.  When  the  sefior- 
ita  had  first  landed,  Monasterio  had  follow- 
ed her  in  a cab  (as  is  proper  for  Cuban  ad- 
mirers to  do),  and  had  marked  her  dwelling. 
The  next  evening  he  had  passed  it  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  way ; the  third  evening 
he  had  stood  on  the  comer  and  drawn  forth 
his  handkerchief  with  a coy  flirt;  on  the 
fourth  he  had  crossed  over  and  bowed. 

He  was  a handsome  man,  maybe  a little 
light  of  frame,  but  with  a clear  olive  skin, 
bright  black  eyes,  and  a harmless  boyish- 
ness of  face  that  helped  to  excuse  the  su- 
perabundant locks  which  his  delicate  artist 
fingers  kept  tossing  up. 

It  was  merely  the  artist,  however,  not 
the  man,  whom  the  44  proud  sefiorita,”  as  the 
neighbors  called  her,  favored  with  a recog- 
nition, and  it  was  only  when  he  was  the 
enthusiastic  bearer  of  some  lovely  bit  of 
ornamentation  intended  for  the  new  house 
that  he  was  certain  of  a pleasant  evening 
chat,  to  the  chagrin  of  a score  of  persistent 
passers-by. 

He  was,  as  the  don  said,  a rapid  work- 
man. No  sooner  had  the  site  been  finally 
chosen,  where  the  heart  of  Don  Joaquin, 
like  the  ashed  of  Columbus  uraed  in  the  old 
cathedral,  was  to  have  a dwelling-place, 
than  the  crow-bars  had  struck  in,  and  the 
harmless  little  gray  lizards  that  dodged  in 
and  out  among  the  stones  and  rubbish  to 
drink  the  torrid  sunshine,  and  the  yellow- 
tufted  acacias  that  had  planted  their  feet 
so  happily  in  the  crannies,  were  ousted  from 
their  snug  homes  without  writ  or  apology. 
The  old  foundations  were  heaved  from  their 
beds,  spade  and  mattock  ran  a six  days’ 
race,  and  from  the  quarries  came  stones  that 
made  the  mighty  necks  of  the  oxen  to  trem- 
ble and  their  sure  feet  to  slip,  while  the  En- 
glishman, leaning  from  Don  Joaquin’s  vo- 
lants, said  biting  things  against  their  cruel 
masters.  In  ever  so  short  a time  the  well- 
pleased  don  saw  the  new  foundations  fitly 
laid;  and  as  the  weeks  passed  in  and  out, 
and  the  beautiful  structure  began  to  be  a 
reality,  he  felt,  despite  the  weary  mention 
of  the  Sefiorita  de  Grijalva,  his  spirit  some- 
what lightened. 

His  heart  seemed  little  by  little  to  build 
into  the  stately  walls  as  day  after  day  they 
rose,  great  stones  upon  great  stones — the 
yellow  coral  rock  that  holds  the  island  up, 
and  which  grows  younger  and  more  imper- 
ishable as  it  grows  old  and  gray.  It  enter- 
ed into  the  halls  of  marble,  into  the  frescoed 
chambers,  and  took  delight  in  the  doors  of 
precious  wood,  the  pavements  of  Italian 
tiles  which  Monasterio  loved,  and  all  that 


the  architect’s  enthusiasm  had  furnished, 
poetical  in  architecture,  Spanish  in  art,  or 
rich  and  Cuban  in  display. 

His  trouble  fell  asleep.  Even  then,  it  is 
true,  it  stirred  in  its  slumber ; for  the  very 
artisans  had  caught  the  name  of  the  sefiorita 
over  the  way,  seeing  Monasterio  and  the  En- 
glishman so  often  at  the  window,  and  had 
learned  to  startle  the  don  with  commenda- 
tory allusions  to  this  or  that  piece  of  bronze- 
work  or  tiling  as  the  Sefiorita  Luisa’s  choice. 

Not  only  so.  The  Englishman  too  made 
her  the  burden  of  frequent  conversation 
with  his  friend,  and  heaped  up  one  more 
annoyance  upon  a hundred  earlier  by  ask- 
ing at  every  meeting,  44  Have  you  not  seen 
her  yet,  Justiniani  f That’s  strange  : you’ve 
never  seen  her,  though  you  pass  her  house 
every  morning.  If  you  would  go  by  some 
evening,  now — ■” 

“ No.”  The  Cuban  made  a dark  grimace. 

44  You’ll  see  her  yet,  Justiniani ; and  mark 
you,  when  you  do  you’ll  say  you  never  saw 
so  fair  a woman  in  your  life.” 

“Egcept-a  one!”  said  the  don,  with  a 
slow,  imperative  bow. 

44  Well,”  said  Simpson,  44  wait  till  you  see 
her.  But  see  here,  Justiniani,  when  you 
do,  you  mustn’t  steal  a march  on  me,  you 
know.” 

Even  Don  Joaquin,  plainly  vexed,  had  to 
smile. 

44  Ez  ees  a quastione  I naver-a  go’  to  ask-a 
no-bothy.” 

44  Oh,  confound  you,  I wouldn’t  trust  you 
unless  you  promise !”  cried  the  Englishman r 
whom  love  had  made  a little  silly. 

44  Or-righ’,”  replied  the  tired  don ; 44 1 mag-a 
the  pro-mi se.” 

One  day — how  the  year  had  worn  round ! 
— the  house  was  completed.  Nothing  was 
wanting  save  to  hang  the  beautiful  rose- 
wood gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
arched  carriage-way.  Monasterio  stood  by 
the  workmen  all  day,  and  then  burst  in  upon 
the  don  and  the  Englishman  after  night-fall, 
as  they  were  pacing,  side  by  side,  a room  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ingleterra. 

44  All  is  done ! the  gates  are  up ! the  house 
— your  beautiful  house — is  finished!”  He 
cast  his  arms  around  Don  Joaquin’s  neck 
and  kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then  the 
other,  while  he  patted  him  with  soft  ec- 
stasy between  the  shoulder-blades. 

The  Englishman  looked  on  in  mute  dis- 
gust. 

Monasterio  recommenced : 44  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  add  but  the  knocker  for 
the  gate;  and  oh,  could  you  see  that!  the 
silversmith  will  deliver  it  in  a day  or  two ; 
sculptors  and  anatomists  in  council  could 
not  find  fault  with  it;  it  iB  a heavenly 
piece  of  work ; silver  and  gold  and  blue 
enamel ; the  design  of — softly,  sefiors ; this 
way  a little — of  Sefiorita  Luisa!  I per- 
mitted her.  It  was  the  greatest  sacrifice 
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I coaid  make  to  living  being.  I shall  tell 
her  so.” 

14  Pish !”  said  Simpson.  44  Como,  Justini- 
ani.  Monasterio,  yon  will  please  excuse  us.” 

44  Boon  as  noches,”  said  Don  Joaquin,  smil- 
ing apologetically,  and  bowing  his  architect 
away. 

44  A single  word,”  said  Monasterio : 44  come 
a little  later  than  your  wont  to-morrow, 
sefior,  please.  Good-night.” 

VL 

In  the  Calle  del  Obispo  the  sidewalks  are 
but  twenty  inches  wide.  When,  therefore, 
the  Sefiorita  Luisa,  having  risen  at  an  hour 
which  the  ladies  of  Havana  call  early,  walk- 
ed to  the  drawing-room  window,  and  leaned 
her  cheek  against  the  iron  grating  in  con- 
templation of  the  newly  finished  mansion, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  dark  face  of  a pass- 
er, who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  pick- 
ing his  way  along  the  narrow  walk,  came 
very  near  her  own. 

It  was  the  face  of  Don  Joaquin. 

For  an  instant  they  were  eye  to  eye ; but 
the  sefiorita  fell  back  a step,  and  he,  with 
all  his  heart’s  blood  in  his  brow,  promptly 
touched  his  hat,  murmured  apologetically, 
and  passed  across  to  the  new  house.  A man 
with  a pair  of  compasses  began  an  eager 
speech  to  him,  but  he  answered  in  a mono- 
syllable, and  turned  to  move  off.  As  he 
did  so  he  sent  a quick  black-eyed  glance 
across  to  the  grating,  looked  on  up  to  the 
oomice  of  the  house,  ran  his  eye  along  from 
one  house-top  to  another,  and  walked  away. 
She  had  left  the  window. 

Though  the  driver  of  his  volante  saluted 
thrice,  the  don  passed  it  without  seeing  him. 
He  saw  nothing — nothing!  He  walked  as 
one  in  sleep ; but  his  heart,  which  at  sight 
of  that  form  at  the  window  had  started  and 
flinched  like  a sick  man  when  something 
falls,  was  awake,  with  the  old  cry  of  44  Give  I 
givef’  rising  up  and  dying  at  the  lips. 

Gaining  his  bed-chamber,  he  locked  him- 
self out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  world, 
and  fell  down,  with  his  head  between  his 
hands,  to  hold  communion  with  the  foolish 
vow  that  had  wrecked  his  life. 

O Luisa,  Luisa ! O God ! O cruel,  idle  vow ! 
O morsel  of  pride  for  a princedom  of  love ! 
O wretched  life  at  this  whipping-post  of  a 
sworn  promise ! O blindness ! O little,  little 
vow,  holding  the  neck  to  the  ground ! O life ! 
O suicide!  O shame  if  the  oath  be  broken! 
O agony  if  the  oath  be  kept!  O Luisa,  Luisa! 
and  O false  friend ! and  O false  and  traitor- 
ous counsel ! 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  arose.  Go- 
ing to  a small  drawer,  above  which  stood  a 
crucifix,  he  took  from  it  a silver  pistol,  and 
carefully  noting  that  it  was  freshly  charged, 
thrust  it  into  his  bosom.  His  face  was  that 
of  a man  ruined  by  a cruel  fraud,  and  bent 
on  a sudden  terrible  reprisal.  But,  44  Her 
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face  once  more  first,”  he  said  aloud,  took  up 
his  hat  and  cane,  and  walked  forth. 

He  enters  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  and  re- 
traces his  morning  walk.  At  every  step  ho 
is  greeted  with  the  deferential  bows  of  his 
many  acquaintances,  and  returns  them  meas- 
ure for  measure.  But  there  is  one  acquaint- 
ance in  Havana,  if  he  is  now  in  his  path,  woe 
betide  that  man ! 

Don  Joaquin  comes  in  sight  of  his  goal. 
O heart ! how  hateful  looks  his  gaudy  pleas- 
ure-house! He  draws  nearer.  Now  he  is 
almost  opposite  the  window.  His  heart 
stops. 

Can  he  command  his  steps  ? By  force  of 
will,  yes. 

Can  he  lift  his  eyes  t Yes — no — yes.  He 
gathers  all  his  strength ; he  looks  across  the 
way.  Oh,  torture!  oh,  delight!  there  she 
stands,  as  she  used  to  stand  so  often  in  the 
happy  times  at  Marianao. 

She  was  leaning  gracefully  against  the 
grating,  with  one  beautiful  hand  upon  it,  a 
slender,  softly  moulded  figure,  her  upward- 
turned  face  a little  pale,  and  a light  from 
heaven  falling  upon  her  head,  and  making 
tender  the  gentle  majesty  of  her  long  down- 
sweeping summer  robes.  Truly,  truly,  not 
like  the  creoles  of  Cuba.  From  her  fair 
temples  the  auburn  hair  waved  back  in  its 
old  luxuriance,  half  caught  in  the  comb, 
and  half  escaping  away  on  her  shoulders, 
and  one  bold  ringlet — ah,  so  well  remem- 
bered ! — ran  round  and  touched  her  snowy 
throat.  Her  eyes  a single  moment  were 
gazing  upward;  suddenly  they  turned  to 
his,  then  fell — 

Will  she  go  away  f O Love ! O Heaven ! 
will  she  stay  t 

She  stays. 

44  Sefiorita !”  One  who  has  grown  haggard 
since  morning  stands  close  outside  the  bars. 

44  Don  Joaquin !” 

Their  hearts  leaped  together. 

For  a blissful,  all -unmeasured  lapse  of 
moments  the  low,  sweet  cadences  of  the 
Spanish  tongue  trembled  through  those  iron 
bars,  each  voice  to  each  listener’s  ear  like 
a long-hearkened- for  music  coming  at  last 
across  the  sea  from  far-off  summer  islands. 

The  Sefior  De  Grijalva’s  footsteps  came 
within  hearing.  She  called  him  to  see 44  the 
old  friend  of  my  girlish  days  of  whom  I 
have  so  often  spoken ; for  whom,  too,  the 
beautiful  house  has  been  built,  and  whose 
name  you  insisted  was  certainly  Christian!.” 
And  when  Monasterio  passed  the  place  two 
hours  later,  ho  was,  in  a figure,  stabbed  to 
the  heart  at  sight  of  a group  of  three  mthin 
the  window  that  had  so  long  been  to  him 
the  gate  of  Eden.  Don  Joaquin  was  say- 
ing good-niglit  to  Sefior  De  Gryalva  and  to 
Sefior  De  Grijalva’s  sister’s  child.  Her  name 
was  not  De  Grijalva.  She  had  never  been 
to  France.  She  had  been  in  Louisiana  all 
those  six  years. 
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But  did  Don  Joaquin  go  to  a happy  couch 
that  night  T Ah,  no.  Memory  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  like  a creditor,  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, and  through  all  the  hours  of  a sleepless 
night  floated,  ghost-like,  sometimes  before 
and  sometimes  behind  him,  with  the  whis- 
per now  of  the  old  vow  and  now  of  a listless 
promise  but  lately  extorted  by  a friend.  A 
friend  ? A traitor ! And  on  the  head  of  the 
Englishman  he  let  fall  such  a silent  curse 
as  a Cuban  can.  At  a certain  hour  which 
he  seemed  to  have  fixed  upon  he  stood  pre- 
pared to  go  once  more  into  the  streets.  He 
paused  and  looked  forth  at  a window*.  The 
beautiful  harbor  of  Havana,  with  all  its 
bravery  of  decks  and  spars  and  shimmering 
waters,  lay  asleep  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
moon.  The  peaceful  scene  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  him.  For  a moment  the  tu- 
mult of  his  mind  subsided,  and  he  thought 
within  himself  how  the  great  heart  of  a 
true  man,  thus  freighted  with  hopes  and 
enterprises,  might  lie  still  with  bliss  under 
the  smile  of  a fair,  true  woman.  But  he 
turned  himself,  and  was  gone. 

He  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ingleterra.  The 
object  of  his  search  wras  not  there.  He  ven- 
tured into  the  Casino,  cautiously,  fearing  to 
have  his  haggardness  challenged.  His  en- 
emy was  not  there.  He  walked  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  Alameda.  He  was  not  there.  He 
called  a cab  and  rode  into  the  street,  and 
to  the  dim  number  of  the  wooden-floored 
counting-room ; but  when  he  looked  up  at 
its  window,  all  was  dark.  The  night  wore 
by;  all  Havana  slumbered;  lights  disap- 
peared; the  footsteps  of  the  dull  serenos 
began  to  echo  against  the  silent  walls ; yet 
Don  Joaquin  still  paced  in  and  out  among 
the  lights  and  shadows.  The  cock  crew, 
but  the  spectral  memory  staid.  He  was 
carried  at  last  by  mere  vacancy  of  conject- 
ure to  the  fish-market ; but  his  enemy  was 
not  there. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  vainly  sought 
Englishman  entered  his  counting-room  and 
sat  down  at  his  desk.  It  was  a habit  with 
him.  But  this  time  he  first  opened  an  iron 
safe,  and  taking  from  it  the  tiny  silver  urn 
that  Don  Joaquin  had  once  sent  him,  set  it 
on  the  desk,  reseated  himself,  and  began  to 
write.  Presently  he  heard  a footstep  on  the 
threshold.  He  looked  up.  Don  Joaquin 
stood  before  him. 

VIL 

But  what  saw  Don  Joaquin  t A face  so 
drawn  with  anguish  that  astonishment  held 
him  fast. 

“ Hello,  Justiniani!”  said  the  Englishman, 
huskily;  “I  was  about  to  write  to  you. 
What  fetches  you  out  so  e’rly  f” 

The  answer  was  slow  and  solemnly  pas- 
sionate : 

“ I com’-a  to  keel-a  you !” 

“ You’ll  make  a great  mistake  if  you  do,” 


said  the  Englishman,  looking  quietly  but 
wearily  into  his  eye. 

“ You  has-a  play’  the  r-rascal !” 

“ Mr.  Justiniani,”  replied  the  Englishman, 
“I  went  last  night  to  De  Grijalva’s  to  ask 
him  for  his  niece’s  hand.” 

Don  Joaquin’s  hand  went  slowly  to  his 
bosom. 

v “ I had  not  been  there  two  minutes  before 
I discovered  that  she  is  your  old  sweetheart 
from  Marianao.  I had  never  suspected  it. 
I foolishly  took  it  for  granted  that  her  name 
was  the  same  as  her  uncle’s.  I came  away, 
Sir,  saying  to  myself  that  by  rights  Mr.  Jus- 
tiniani ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  first. 
I came  to  your  door  last  night,  but  it  was 
locked.  I know,  now,  what  you  were  doing. 
I have  been  walking  the  streets  all  night. 
I’m  tired.  Now,  Sir,  I suppose  you’re  ready 
to  commence  shooting;  if  so — ” He  made 
a motion  as  if  to  resume  his  pen. 

Don  Joaquin  had  something  to  say.  He 
extended  his  beautiful  hand  toward  his 
friend,  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  closed  them 
tightly,  swept  the  trembling  hand  across 
his  brow*,  came  forward,  still  mute,  and  put 
his  hand  upon  the  Englishman’s  shoulder. 

His  friend  rose  up. 

Again  the  don’s  lips  parted;  one  short, 
inarticulate  note  was  all  he  could  utter;  he 
averted  his  face,  covered  his  eyes,  and  wept. 

Simpson  tried  to  laugh,  but  failed.  “ See 
here,  Justiniani,”  said  he,  presently,  “we’d 
as  well  do  the  whole  scene  now.”  He  hand- 
ed the  don  the  familiar  little  urn.  “This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  last  night’s  discov- 
eries, you  know ; I arranged  this  some  time 
ago.” 

Don  Joaquin  lifted  the  lid  and  took  out  a 
piece  of  paper.  This  he  unfolded.  On  the 
back  was  written  in  pencil,  “ To  be  given  to 
Don  Joaquin  Justiniani  in  the  event  of  my 
death.”  The  inside  was  a check  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  dated  some  two  months 
back.  The  don  made  a motion  toward  tear- 
ing it,  but  the  Englishman  prevented  him. 

All  at  once  the  Cuban’s  arms  fell  about 
his  friend’s  neck.  The  Englishman  endured 
the  torture  for  a moment,  and  then  said, 
“ Oh,  come,  come,  Justiniani ; suppose  some 
one  should  come  up  and  catch  us  this  way. 
Go,  now,  pocket  your  pride,  and — ” 

The  don  sadly  shook  his  head. 

“ You  mean  you’ll  not  break  your  vow  f” 
asked  the  other. 

“ I have-a  swear  een  the  chorch.” 

The  Englishman  mused  a moment.  “ But 
you  will  see  her  T” 

The  Cuban  made  a sign  of  assent. 

“Well,  Justiniani,”  said  his  friend,  with 
somewhat  more  energy,  “ I want  you  to  take 
a letter  to  her.  You  see,  I draw  out.”  He 
forced  a smile.  “ She’s  deyvilish  beautiful, 
but  I don’t  want  to  see  her  again — under 
the  circumstances — at  least,  not  for  some 
time.  Still,  it  wouldn’t  be  just  gentlemanly 
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for  a follow  to  go  as  far  as  I have  and  then 
walk  off  without  a word  of  rhyme  or  reason, 
you  know.  D’ye  see,  Justiniani  f” 

“ I taga  the  lettre,”  said  the  don. 

“And  I want  you  to  help  me  in  other 
ways  to-day,  Justiniani,  for  I sail  for  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  royal  mail  steamer.” 

The  Cuban  looked  up  from  the  floor,  pain- 
fully surprised. 

“ Oh,  it’s  only  business,”  said  the  English- 
man; “besides,  I slia’n’t  be  gone  but  six 
months.  Anyhow,  old  fellow,  don’t  you  see 
how  it  will  be  t Don  Joaquin  and  Simpson 
can’t  be  the  old  chums  they  were,  now  you 
and  she — ” 

“ Boat  I have-a  swear-a — ” 

“Never  you  mind  that,”  said  the  English- 
man, with  a nod  that  the  Cuban  ought  to 
have  understood.  “ You  j ust  deliver  the  let- 
ter that  I’ll  write  to-day.” 

“Boat-a — ” 

“Oh,  Justiniani,  be  quiet!”  said  the  En,- 
glishman. 

The  don  ceased. 

“Will  you  help  mo !”  asked  the  English- 
man. 

“Yaz-a.” 

So  all  that  forenoon  the  busy  alleys  of 
Havana  saw  the  volante  of  Don  Joaquin — 
conspicuous  even  there  for  the  opulence  of 
its  silver  trappings — hurrying  from  place  to 
place;  and  now  the  Englishman,  and  now 
the  Cuban,  with  busy  countenances,  stepping 
in  and  out.  The  hour  of  noon  passed,  and 
the  Englishman’s  letter  was  not  prepared. 
Then  came  the  regular  afternoon  shower, 
during  which  the  letter  was  written ; and 
when  the  rain  had  passed  away,  the  don’s 
flashing  volante,  with  its  front  curtain  close- 
ly drawn,  rumbled  around  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  and  entered  the  Calle  del  Obispo. 

“You  see,  Justiniani,”  said  the  Briton, 
“ Fll  keep  dark  in  the  volante,  and  you’ll 
just  knock  at  the  zaguan,  and  send  up  the 
letter,  saying  that  yoa’ll  wait  for  an  an- 
swer.” 

Don  Joaquin  only  nodded  assent.  He  was 
frowning  at  what  he  saw  ahead  through  the 
small  glass  window  in  the  curtain  of  the 
volante.  His  friend  looked,  and  beheld  the 
agile  Monasterio  just  bowing  backward  from 
the  sefiorita’s  window,  and  tripping  away 
with  the  air  of  a happy  man. 

“ Oh,  he’s  a bloody  fool!”  said  the  English- 
man. 

A moment  afterward  the  volante  flourish- 
ed up  to  the  door,  and  Don  Joaquin  knock- 
ed, delivered  tho  letter,  and  waited. 

The  servant  who  took  it,  after  a consid- 
erable absence,  returned,  and  asked  him  in. 
But  the  servant  had  made  a mistake. 

As  tho  door  of  the  drawing-room,  stand- 
ing ajar,  was  silently  pushed  open  by  his 
usher,  and  Don  Joaquin  stepped  from  the 
pavement  of  the  zaguan  to  the  threshold, 
he  saw  before  bim,  standing  in  the  centre 
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; of  the  apartment,  the  Seiiorita  Luisa.  Her 
face  was  turned  away.  The  Englishman’s 
letter  had  been  absently  let  fall  upon  tho 
marble  floor.  In  her  hands,  in  its  blue  satin  . 
cushion,  lay  a small,  costly  toy.  She  seemed 
gazing  upon  it  with  admiration ; and  in  tho 
unconsciousness  of  her  fancied  seclusion, 
her  lovely  form  had  happened  upon  such  a 
graceful  attitude  as  might  well  have  kindled 
a colder  eye  than  that  of  Don  Joaquin. 

Turning  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  she 
blushed  with  surprise,  and  never,  to  that 
moment  of  her  life,  had  she  looked  so  beau- 
tiful. 

She  quickly  smiled,  but  not  without  a cer- 
tain faint  sadness,  and  as  she  advanced  to- 
ward him,  the  word  that  was  upon  her  lips 
escaped  unuttered,  and  her  blush  deepened. 
Fdr  an  instant  she  seemed  almost  to  betray 
a look  of  alarm.  She  stopped  as  the  don 
started  forward,  and  dropped  her  glance, 
then  by  an  effort  looked  at  him  and  spoke 
os  one  who  must. 

“Seftor  Justiniani,”  she  tremblingly  said, 

“ your  architect  has  left  for  me  to  admire — ” 
tho  faltering  speech  broke  of  its  own  weak- 
ness. “I  owe  you,  Don  Joaquin — I have 
owed  you — oh ! I have  served  pride  for  six 
years — we  have  both  suffered — my  debt.” 
Her  tears  brimmed  over.  She  stood  close 
before  him,  silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
by  a little  tremulous  effort  lifted  the  burden 
of  her  hands  into  his. 

Well,  I say,  it  was,  after  all,  only  a costly 
toy,  the  knocker  at  whose  knocking  the 
beautiful  gates  of  his  beautiful  home  were 
to  open  ; but  it  was  the  finest  in  Cuba — the 
silver  effigy  of  the  sefiorita’s  own  hand  ten- 
dering a small  golden  pomegranate. 

The  Justinianis  never  allowed  their  dear 
Simpson  to  sail  for  Vera  Cruz.  But  when 
the  sobbing  Monasterio  said  he  must  go  to 
Matanzas  to  see  his  xcife , they  let  him  depart. 
He  wept  all  the  way. 


THE  FLORIDA  PIONEERS. 

By  WILL  WALLACE  HARNEY. 

Stay,  love ; for  see ! the  sinking  moon 
Has  drawn  npart  the  braids  of  rain, 

To  look  on  happy  fields  of  grain, 

And  grove  and  garden  full  of  June — 

The  husks  that  fold  in  monochrome 
The  sweet  smnll  kernel  of  our  home. 

Long  vistas  of  clear  atmospheres, 

Like  mirrors  that  repent  themselves; 

Low  dirges,  as  by  ledgy  shelves 
Of  brook-falls,  constant  in  the  ears ; 

And  palms  and  pools  where  herons  wait, 
Narcissus-like,  to  meditate. 

How  changed  from  that  black  Abaddon 
We  looked  on  first,  that  seemed  to  scold 
In  saw  palmetto!  vines  that  hold 
The  live-oak,  like  Laocoon; 

But,  cleft,  the  rough,  thick-sharded  pine 
Gives  aromatic  fruit  of  wine. 
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To  clear  away  that  outer  bark 

What  work  we  had!  what  make-believes 

Of  cheerfulness  those  troubled  eves, 

As  children  whistle  after  dark, 

AVhen  progress  seemed  to  balk  the  will, 

Like  a blind  horse  in  a crushing  mill! 

The  strayed  ox  and  the  balky  team; 

The  cyclone  rending  through  the  grain ; 

The  wood’s  fire,  like  a burning  rain 
That  flowed  off  in  a scathing  stream — 

We’ve  had  them  all  since  first  we  planned 
To  own  a rood  of  cow-penned  land.* 

Ease  came,  unconsciously  as  sleep 
When  slept  the  boy  Endymion ; 

Like  tired  oxen  coming  on 
By  sheaves  of  wheat  and  herds  of  sheep 
And  falling  days,  as  blossoms  6hed 
Their  leaves  to  keep  the  fruit  instead. 

You  spile,  and  call  me  patriarch. 

The  Southern  sun  has  made  the  man, 

And  every  year  has  laid  a tan 
Since  baby  shipped  his  Noah’s  ark, 

And  saw  the  pearl-coat  minnows  rise, 

To  call  them  pretty  water-flies. 

* Land  on  which  the  stock  has  been  turned  over- 
night for  & month  or  two  to  tramp  and  manure  it— a 
common  preparation  of  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 


His  plaything  scraped  by  dismal  isles, 

Like  ours,  when  baby  had  the  croup. 

O God!  to  hear  him  gasp  and  roup, 

And  not  a doctor  in  thirty  miles, 

And  we  unskilled  to  know  or  do 
But  ask  God’s  help!  He  gave  it,  too. 

Around  us  ebbed  and  flowed  the  change 
Of  town  lot,  store,  and  mill  and  school ; 

A slow  tide,  freshening  sink  and  pool, 

Of  farm  land  eating  up  the  range — 

Around  about  us,  little  wife, 

The  slow,  sweet  percolating  life. 

By  that,  and  by  the  timely  stitch, 

And  not  a railroad*  taxed  and  ground 
From  the  public  purse,  it  all  came  round 
In  the  orange  grove,  and  we  are  rich. 

To  think!  ’twas  just  six  years  ago 
We  came — out  of  Chaldee — love,  you  know. 

That  is  the  epic.  See!  the  moon 
Is  down,  and,  like  a rock-cut  pool, 

So  deep  and  sweet,  so  dark  and  cool, 

The  night  fills  up  the  sills  of  June. 

A nation’s  epic.  Homes  like  ours 
Are  the  native  seed:  America  flowers. 

* Orange  County,  without  railroad  help,  or  metal  or 
mineral,  has  by  its  orange  groves  alone  increased  in 
wealth  from  twenty  to  a hundred  fold  in  six  years. 


fear's  feu  CJiair. 


“T)UT  is  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  gone? 

if  Nothing  but  the  hair  of  his  good  gray 
old  head  and  beard  left  ? Well,  I will  have  that, 
seeing  I can  not  have  more  of  him.”  These  arc 
the  words,  quoted  from  “Hue  and  Cry  after 
Christmas,”  which  Irving  prefixes  to  his  papers 
upon  the  holiday  in  the  Sketch-Book,  Horace 
Binney  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  said,  in  his  se- 
vere criticism  upon  Irving,  that  his  works  fur- 
nished the  original  and  model  of  Dickens’s  de- 
scriptive manner,  and  mentions  the  “English 
Stage-Coachman”  in  the  Christmas  series  ns  the 
preliminary  study  for  the  elder  Weller.  But  is 
not  the  same  series  also  the  prelude  of  the  great 
Christmas  revival  which  came  in  with  the  Christ- 
mas Carol  and  all  of  Dickens’s  and  Thackeray’s 
Christmas  books?  Certainly  Irving  in  a sense 
introduced  Christmas  to  us.  That  is,  he  recall- 
ed and  vividly  reproduced  the  spirit  of  heartiness, 
of  universal  hilarity  and  hospitality  and  good 
feeling,  which  are  traditionally  associated  with 
the  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  to  which  he  ap- 
peals. Thackeray  says  that  there  is  no  doubt 
Dickens’s  holiday  stories  were  the  cause  of  an 
amazing  conviviality  and  good-fellowship,  and 
Irving’s  sunny  and  cheery  description  of  the 
Christmas  games  and  dinner  and  general  festiv- 
ity immensely  quickened  the  observance  of  the 
day  in  this  country.  When  it  was  objected  that 
his  description  was  antiquated  and  that  his  story 
lost  probability  because  the  customs  were  obso- 
lete, Irving  replied  that  he  had  seen  almost  every 
thing  that  he  described  in  the  country  on  the 
Bkirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  he 
passed  the  holidays  of  one  of  his  years  in  England. 

The  Puritan  element  in  this  country  long  held 
old  Christmas  at  bay.  In  Virginia,  however, 
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and  wherever  the  Establishment  was  paramount, 
there  were  relics  of  the  traditional  day.  Bat  as 
the  Puritan  rigor  relaxed,  and  the  national  in- 
fluence of  the  great  Irish  and  German  immigra- 
tion began  to  be  felt,  a more  festal  spirit  was 
developed,  a more  evident  fondness  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  appeared,  until  now  New  York, 
at  least,  observes  the  day  not  less  than  any  other 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  Even  New 
England  memories  which  are  not  very  long  can 
recall  the  scant  honor  that  was  paid  to  the  day. 

The  Easy  Chair  knew  one  little  fellow’  who  had 
some  feeling  for  the  festival,  picked  up  in  some 
old  book  in  the  public  library  of  a New  England 
town,  and  which  contained  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  ancient  customs — the  lighting  of  the  Yule- 
clog,  the  stirring  and  the  quaffing  of  the  mighty 
wassail-bowl,  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar’s  head, 
the  entrance  of  the  mummers,  and,  above  all,  the 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  The  boy’s  fancy 
was  so  alive  that  he  counted  the  days"  and  the 
hours  to  the  blessed  morning,  and  when  Christ- 
mas-eve  came  he  walked  in  a glory  of  dreams. 

Yet  there  was  no  sign  of  Christmas  in  the  little 
town — no  peal  of  chimes,  no  generous  expectation 
of  Santa  Claus.  None  the  less  he  w ent  into  the 
street  and  believed  that  every  body  shared  his 
feeling,  and  that  before  he  fell  asleep  that  night 
lie  should  hear  the  waits  softly  singing  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  snow.  The  Kttle  head  lay  long 
intent  upon  the  pillow,  waiting  for  the  solemn 
music,  but  the  boy  was  sound  asleep  before  he 
heard  it.  The  next  morning,  alas ! was  like  all 
other  mornings.  There  had  been  no  stocking  at 
the  fire-place,  there  was  no  green  in  the  win- 
dows, there  was  no  sign  of  Christmas.  The  lit- 
tle boy  began  the  morning  ruefully,  no  longer 
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feeling  that  every  body  was  secretly  conscious  of 
the  day.  If  he  thought  of  “Dame  Mince-Pie” 
and  44  Roast  Beef”  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  it 
was  as  of  the  loved  and  forever  lost.  It  was 
not  a sense  of  personal  grief  only  that  oppress- 
ed him,  but  a feeling  of  something  exceptionally 
wrong  and  monstrous  in  such  disregard  of  such 
a day.  At  length,  when  his  mother  asked  him 
what  made  him  so  sober  and  cross,  the  boy  an- 
swered it  was  because  Christmas  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  good  mother,  to  whom  Thanksgiv- 
ing was  the  high  feast  of  the  year,  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  and  presently  gave  the  young  protest- 
ant  a purse  with  a bright  silver  piece  as  his 
Christmas-box.  That  was  something,  and  the 
boy  ran  to  the  confectioner’s,  an  old  Frenchman 
who  had  been  settled  in  the  town  many  years, 
and  who  rose  to  wait  upon  his  customer.  The 
Christmas  confectioners’  shops  of  to-day  are  bow- 
ers of  bliss,  and  tempt  every  youngling  to  spend 
his  whole  fortune,  if  only  amidst  the  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  he  could  decide  what  to  buy.  But 
in  the  old  Frenchman’s  shop  in  the  quiet  town 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  festival — no  sprays 
of  hemlock,  no  ground-laurel  over  the  door  or  in 
the  windows,  no  piles  and  pyramids  of  unimag- 
inable boxes  of  comfits  and  every  kind  of  fresh 
and  delightful  candy.  The  old  familiar  sugar- 
plums were  ranged  upon  the  old  familiar  shelves, 
and  the  same  ancient  cakes  pined  and  withered 
under  the  same  dim  glass.  The  boy  was  vague- 
ly conscious  of  this  bareness,  but  he  had  still  a 
distinct  knowledge  that  almond  candy  was  his 
toothsome  choice,  and  the  old  Frenchman  grave- 
ly weighed  out  the  small  measure.  As  the  buyer 
took  out  his  new  purse  to  pay,  with  a sudden  im- 
pulsive hope  to  find  some  spark  of  sympathy,  he 
held  it  up  and  said,  in  a bashful  way,  “ That’s 
my  Christmas  present.” 

“ What’s  dat  you  say,  little  boy  ?”  replied  the 
Frenchman. 

“That’s  my  Christmas  present.” 

“ Christmas!  Christmas!”  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  impatiently.  “No,  no : nobody  know 
Christmas  here !” 

There  was  such  a depth  of  scornful  repudia- 
tion of  a community  that  knew  not  Christmas, 
and  by  implication  such  a profound  and  hearty 
regard  for  it  in  his  own  heart,  in  the  tone  and 
air  of  the  old  Frenchman,  that  the  boy  was  sat- 
isfied, and  felt  that  his  deep  longing  for  some 
due  observance  of  the  day  had  been  satisfied  by 
the  suppressed  but  immense  feeling  of  the  old 
Frenchman. 

But  in  that  quiet  town  Christmas  has  doubt- 
less come  to  his  own  again;  and  eren  in  that 
earlier  time  when  it  had  no  honor,  the  little  Epis- 
copal church  was  dressed  with  evergreen  sprays, 
and  a little  later  its  bell  was  rung  on  Christmas- 
eve.  Yet  the  charm  of  that  sound  and  the  as- 
sociations that  it  awakened  were  doubtless  due 
to  the  papers  in  the  Sketch-Book  that  described 
the  holidays  at  Bracebridge  Hall.  Now  it  is  a 
great  and  universal  holiday,  the  happiest  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  feast  of  brotherly  love,  which  is 
the  essential  doctrine  of  the  religion  that  it  com- 
memorates. And  what  eating  and  drinking! 
What  immense  good  cheer!  That  comes  from 
oar  Northern  blood,  from  the  ancestors  who  did 
not  figure  a heaven  of  harps  and  hymns,  but  a 
Walballa  of  wassail-bowls  and  endless  quaffing 
of  mead : — no  sarsaparilla  runnings,  but  liquid 


fire  burning  through  immortal  veins.  Dickens’s 
Christmas  has  been  called  gross  and  sensual— a 
feast  made  by  the  butcher  and  baker — the  kind 
of  Christmas  that  Kenny  Meadows  used  to  draw 
in  the  Illustrated  News , where  bald  old  gentle- 
men pledge  in  flowing  bumpers  shriveled  but 
still  gay  dames  in  caps,  and  the  red-faced  cook 
brings  in  a smoking  plum-pudding  large  enough 
to  feed  a city,  and  the  whole  world  guzzles  and 
gorges.  But  although  Dickens  is  sympathetical- 
ly just  to  the  beef  and  pudding,  it  is  the  kind  and 
generous  heart  which  the  profuse  table  symbol- 
izes that  is  his  real  text.  The  spirit  of  his  Christ- 
mas stories  gives  an  appetite  for  doing  good 
things  as  well  as  eating  them;  the  heart  and 
the  hand  are  to  open  as  well  as  the  house;  the 
carol  that  lie  sings  is  peace  and  active  good-will 
to  men  ; the  chimes  that  he  rings  are  the  accord 
of  charity,  patience,  fidelity,  unselfishness,  with 
real  happiness  and  genuine  success.  There  are 
wise  critics  who  think  that  they  have  disposed  of 
Dickens  by  calling  him  a sentimentalist.  What 
is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ? What  is  the  soul 
of  all  religion,  what  is  morality  itself,  but  senti- 
ment? 


The  chief  event  of  the  autumn  to  many  seri- 
ous persons  wa9  the  preaching  and  singing  of 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Saukey,  whose  object  was 
to  produce  a revival  of  religion.  That  is  the 
daily  object  of  all  good  persons.  But  with  this 
particular  effort  there  has  been  so  much  that  is 
known  as  sensational  and  spectacular  that,  with- 
out condemning  the  movement  as  useless  or  worse, 
certainly  very  many  of  those  same  serious  per- 
sons have  fallen  to  thinking  of  the  degree  of  serv- 
ice to  right  living  which  is  rendered  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  evangelists  were  not  unknown 
before  their  English  visit.  They  had  preached 
and  sung  in  Brooklyn  without  producing  any  re- 
markable impression.  But  soon  after  they  crossed 
the  sea  and  began  to  preach  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, rumors  returned  to  ns  which  recalled  the 
days  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  Their  story 
— the  story  of  the  early  Methodists — is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  touching  in  history.  There 
were,  of  course,  good  men  and  women  enough  in 
the  Established  Church,  but  its  forms  had  become 
so  outwardly  formal  that  the  conduct  of  clergy- 
men seeking  to  be  made  bishops,  and  of  bishops 
seeking  preferment,  is  painful  to  read  of,  and  that 
emotion,  fervor,  ardent  aspiration  and  expres- 
sion, which  had  been  Always  associated  with  pi- 
ety and  religion  as  of  their  very  essence,  were 
decried  under  the  name  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Bishop  of  London  warned  George  White- 
field  against  enthusiasm.  It  was  warning  a night- 
ingale against  singing.  But  he  feared  to  shock  fine 
society.  It  was  like  the  anxious  clergyman  warn- 
ing Peter  Cartwright  in  a whisper  to  be  careful 
what  he  said,  because  General  Jackson  had  just 
come  into  the  church.  But  Peter,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  the  first  Methodists,  replied  audibly: 
“And  who  is  General  Jackson  ? If  he  does  not 
look  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  God  will  damn  him 
as  surely  as  a Guinea  negro.”  The  agonized 
clergyman  went  next  morning  to  apologize  to 
General  Jackson  for  the  plain-speaking  of  Cart- 
wright. Probably  be  thought,  in  (he  spirit  of 
the  French  monseigneur,  that  God  would  think 
twice  before  damning  General  Jackson.  The 
Bishop  of  London — and  in  perfect  good  faith — 
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would  have  warned  the  stern  old  Covenanters  in  ] 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  against  enthusiasm,  j 
and  he  would  have  prayed  the  early  Christians 
in  the  Catacombs  to  beware  of  it,  unheeding  that  | 
it  was  enthusiasm  which  had  brought  to  England 
and  planted  there  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a 
minister.  The  Chancellor  of  Bristol  would  not 
allow  the  enthusiast  to  preach  in  Redcliffe  church. 
But  he  went  four  miles  out  of  the  town  to  a wild 
common  inhabited  by  savage  colliers.  A hun- 
dred came  stupidly  to  hear  him.  Soon  came 
twenty  thousand,  full  of  emotion,  the  tears  leav- 
ing “ white  gutters”  on  their  black  cheeks. 

The  astonished  clergy  and  undoubtedly  “ the 
better  classes’*  of  society  all  agreed  with  the  re- 
mark of  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  the  religious  jour- 
nal of  the  time:  “These  rash  pretenders,  who 
thunder  out  damnation  at  random,  without  study, 
experience,  thought,  or  judgment,  deserve  punish- 
ment much  more  than  ignorant  licentiates  merit 
the  censure  of  the  college  for  their  malpractices ; 
and  as  far  as  any  of  us,  by  all  fair  means,  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  the  havoc  they  make 
among  weak  people,  we  are  so  far  answerable  for 
the  ruin  of  families  as  to  their  temporal  welfare 
and  peace  of  mind.”  This  was  the  prevailing 
tone.  How  bitter  and  contemptuous  it  was  half 
a century  later,  the  sneers  of  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  show.  How  common  it  still 
is,  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  illustrate.  But 
“these  rash  pretenders”  produced  nn  immense 
effect.  The  cries  and  convulsions  that  attended 
their  preaching  are  familiar.  They  were  likened 
to  the  shouts  of  the  demons  who  rent  the  bodies 
of  those  upon  whom  Christ  exercised  His  power. 
But  it  had  other  results.  “ Ladies  who  used  to 
wear  French  silks  and  French  hoops  of  four  yards 
wide,  tite  de  mouton  heads  [wigs],  and  white  satin 
smock  petticoats,  are  now  turned  Methodists  and 
followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  whoso  idea  of  the 
new  birth  has  so  prevailed  over  them  that.. ..they 
now  wear  plain  stuff  gowns,  no  hoops,  common 
night  mobs,  and  plain  bags  for  under-clothes. ” 

Sydney  Smith  and  his  school  were  of  opinion 
that  all  this  was  a form  of  hysteria,  and  he  ridi- 
culed it  remorselessly  as  fatal  to  noble  character 
and  to  true  religion.  He  published  a series  of 
incidents,  advertisements,  etc.,  taken  from  vari- 
ous magazines  under  Methodist  control,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  and  they  are  certainly  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous.  For  instance:  “Wanted,  by 
Mr.  Turner,  shoe -maker,  a steady  apprentice. 
He  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  A premium  expected.” 
“Wanted,  a man  of  serious  character  who  can 
shave.”  “Wants  a place,  a young  man  who 
has  brewed  in  a serious  family.”  But  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  advertisements  was  a letter 
to  the  Evangelical  Magazine  of  1807,  commend- 
ing a religious  hoy  for  Margate;  and  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  expressed  the  sincere  feel- 
ing of  many  persons. 

14  Rrugioub  Passengers  accommodated.— To  the  Ed- 
itor: 8m,— It  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  to  see 
upon  the  cover  of  your  magazine  for  the  present  month 
an  advertisement  announcing  the  establishment  of  a 
packet  to  sail  weekly  between  London  and  Margate 
during  the  season,  which  appears  to  have  been  set  on 
foot  tor,  the  accommodation  of  religions  characters, 
and  in  which’ no  profane  conversation  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed.’ 

•*  To  those  among  the  followers  of  a crucified  Re- 
deemer who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tbe  Isle  of 
Tbanet  In  the  summer,  and  who,  for  the  sea-air  or 


from  other  considerations,  prefer  traveling  by  water, 
such  a conveyance  must  certainly  be  a aariaeratum,, 
especially  If  they  have  experienced  a mortification  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  the  lost  sum- 
mer, when  shut  up  in  a cabin  with  a mixed  multitude, 
who  spoke  almost  all  languages  but  that  of  Canaan. 
Totally  unconnected  with  the  concern,  and  personally 
a stranger  to  the  worthy  owner,  I take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  this  vessel  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow- 
Christians,  persuaded  that  they  will  think  themselves 
bound  to  patronize  and  encourage  an  undertaking  that 
has  the  honor  of  the  dear  Redeemer  for  its  professed  ob- 
ject. It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  that  everv  talent 
we  possess,  whether  large  or  small,  is  given  us  in  trust 
to  be  laid  out  for  God ; and  I have  often  thought  that 
Christians  act  inconsistently  with  their  high  profes- 
sion when  they  omit,  even  in  their  most  common  and 
trifling  expenditure,  to  give  a decided  preference  to 
the  friends  of  their  Lord.  1.. I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
obliged  friend  and  sister  in  the  Gospel,  E.  T.” 

This  is  so  foreign  to  the  modem  methods  of 
religions  expression  that  it  seems  almost  revolt- 
ing. It  is  such  a grotesque  blending  of  the  most 
spiritual  and  sublime  emotions  with  the  most  or- 
dinary and  material  associations  that  it  seems  to 
be  more  than  an  offense  against  good  taste,  and 
to  be  what  is  usually  called  blasphemous.  To 
a temperament  like  Sydney  Sjnith’s,  who  was  a 
type  of  the  cultivated,  conservative,  common- 
sense  Englishman  of  his  time,  it  was  so  repulsive 
as  to  seem  the  hollowest  cant  and  hypocrisy.  It 
is  to  the  same  feeling  that  we  owe  Dickens's 
Stiggins  and  Chad  band,  and  Thackeray's  picture 
of  the  “Serious  Paradise”  at  Clnpham  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  The  Newcomes , and  the  ludi- 
crous play  of  The  Serious  Family.  They  were 
all  satirical  and  farcical  shafts  leveled  at  Wesley's 
and  Whitefield's  Methodism  become  formalism. 
But  neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray  would  have 
satirized  the  profound  earnestness  and  prodig- 
ious effect  of  early  Methodism,  and  the  modem 
English  novel  may  w^ell  set  off  Dinah  in  Adam 
Bede  against  any  of  the  Chadband  fraternity. 

But  “ revivalism”  did  not  begin  with  the  Meth- 
odists. The  great  awakening  in  New  England 
of  which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  chronicler 
preceded  the  excitement  in  England,  and  when 
John  Wesley  read  the  account  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  “Surely  this  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it 
is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.”  Soon  afterward  the 
“manifestations,” as  they  were  called,  began  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  preaching — the  cries  and 
shrieks  and  convulsions  and  trances  and  fits  which 
are  in  a lesser  degree  familiar  in  the  history  of 
American  revivals.  The  degree  is  less  because 
there  is  probably  no  class  of  people  in  America 
who  attend  revival  meetings  like  that  to  which 
the  early  Methodists  preached — the  Kingswood 
colliers,  and  those  who  were  too  ignorant  and 
brutish  ever  to  enter  a church.  Here,  again,  to 
the  typical  respectable  Briton,  like  Sydney  Smith, 
the  preachers  who  produced  such  effects  could 
only  seem  a kind  of  monntebank,  and  all  the  Cav- 
alier contempt  of  the  Roundhead  in  the  previous 
generation  broke  forth  in  the  feeling  of  the  Es- 
tablishment toward  the  “ fanaticism”  of  Dissent. 
“Mr.  Shufflebottom,of  Bungay,  gave  the  charge,” 
wrote  the  clerical  wit  in  scornful  italics.  And  a 
little  later  he  quotes  sardonically  from  a Baptist 
missionary  record : 

“Brother  Caret’s  Piety  at  Sea.— Brother  Carey, 
while  very  seasick,  and  leaning  over  the  ship  to  relieve 
his  stomach  from  that  very  oppressive  complaint,  said 
his  mind  was  even  then  filled  with  consolation  in  con- 
templating the  wonderful  goodness  of  God.” 

It  is  very  interesting  to  contrast  with  the 
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preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  its  ef- 
fects the  work  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankcy 
in  England.  There  has  been  no  such  religious 
sensation  since  the  time  of  the  Methodists,  and 
the  tone  of  the  press  was  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  the  aggressive  contempt  and  bitterness 
of  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  movement.  The 
general  feeling  was — and  it  has  survived  the  de- 
parture of  the  preachers — that  it  lmd  done  very 
ranch  more  good  than  harm  by  quickening  the 
consciences  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  torpid  and  dull.  But  this,  of  course, 
leads  to  the  further  question,  Has  it  aroused  the 
consciences  of  poor  men  and  women  to  the  res- 
olution of  living  better  lives  in  this  world,  of  be- 
ing pure  and  temperate  and  truthful  and  chari- 
table, as  well  as  to  the  desire  of  saving  their 
souls  from  future  woe  ? This  is  the  great  ques- 
tion that  confronts  every  religious  revival  or 
movement.  It  challenges  Methodism  itself.  Did 
the  marvelous  eloquence  of  Whitefield,  the  fer- 
vent exhortation  of  John  Wesley,  the  songs  that 
his  brother  Charles  sweetly  sung — did  the  heroic 
endurance  and  lofty  devotion  and  untiring  zeal 
of  the  early  Methodists  not  only  amaze  and  en- 
rage the  Establishment,  and  array  public  opin- 
ion and  mob  violence  against  the  preachers,  and 
melt  and  console  and  terrify  the  poorest  and 


history  record  that  society  became  more  peace-  ] 
ful,  more  charitable,  more  humane  ? Did  the 
preaching  and  the  praying  and  the  singing  issue  | 
in  a higher,  purer,  nobler  national  life,  or  exhale 
in  a fruitless,  barren  emotion,  in  a conviction  of 
sin,  but  not  in  honestcr  living  ? This  is  the  real 
question,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
a true  answer  which  says  that 44  to  the  ignorant, 
the  depraved,  the  violent,  and  to  the  victims  of 

sensual  indulgences,  it  was. a restorative  and 

saving  grace.”  While  apart  from  the  immedi- 
ate, tangible,  calculable  effect,  the  contempla- 
tion of  a great  moral  heroism,  whether  the 
Methodist  Wesley  confronting  the  wild  mob  in 
England,  or  the  Catholic  Breboeuf  facing  the 
savages  in  Canada,  is  a tonic  and  inspiration  to 
human  life  and  character  every  where. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  imposing  aspect  in  the 
English  work  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey. 
Their  utmost  persecution  was  a doubtful  prohi- 
bition to  preach  at  Eton.  There  were  no  cries 
or  convulsions  at  their  meetings.  Lords  and 
ladies  and  respected  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment sat  upon  the  platform.  The  newspapers 
were  courteous  and  friendly.  Thousands  listen- 
ed to  them  daily  and  decorously.  It  is  assumed — 
for  it  can  not  be  known — that* their  influence  was 
salutary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
such  exhortations  lead  people  to  suppose  that  a 
condition  of  emotional  excitement,  and  not  clean 
and  honest  living  day  by  dav,  is  the  essential 
thing,  and  that  as  all  excitement  is  followed  by 
.reaction,  a momentary  exaltation  of  this  kind 
(may  have  pernicious  consequences.  Meanwhile 
the  notoriety  of  the  preaching  in  England  ex- 
cited great  curiosity  in  this  country,  so  that  when 
the  preacher  and  singer  arrived,  public  expecta- 
tion was  very  eager.  But  in  a country  of  elo- 
quent preaching  and  of  revivals,  the  success  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  decorous  curiosity,  and  at 
the  time  when  this  is  written  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  the  Moody  movement  to  that  of 
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the  revival  of  1S57.  It  was  impossible  that  great 
crowds  should  not  attend,  both  because  of  the 
foreign  renown  of  the  movement  and  of  our  read- 
j iness  for  any  new  form  of  excitement.  The  well- 
bred  crowds  who  have  thronged  the  hall  in  which 
the  revivalists  began  their  work  have  listened 
j with  attention  and  propriety.  A great  multitude 
| of  people  always  magnetizes  itself,  and  the  choral 
' singing  of  a thousand  voices  is  always  inspiring. 

I Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
sermons,  as  primed  in  a verbatim  report,  and  not 
] feel  that  however  earnest  and  sincere  the  preach- 
: er  may  be,  the  hearer  may  be  very  easily  confused 
by  bis  words,  and  mistake  a feeling,  or  a wish,  or 
a nervous  emotion  for  a spiritual  spring  and  rev- 
elation. Mr.  Moody  is  an  honest  man,  honest- 
ly anxious  to  make  men  better  in  calling  upon 
them  to  save  their  souls.  But  if  any  susceptible 
youth  or  maid,  charmed  and  softened  with  San- 
key’s  singing,  and  excited  with  the  declaration 
of  Moody  that  men  can  find  mercy  if  they  only 
will,  and  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord  then 
and  there — if  any  such  hearer  should  suddenly 
spring  up,  joyfully  shouting,  44  Hallelujah ! He  is 
mine ! I have  found  the  Lord,  and  I am  His  for- 
ever 1” — does  he  think  what  it  means  to  find  God  ? 
Does  he  reflect  upon  the  famous  saying  of  old 
Jeremy  Taylor,  that  “godly  sorrow  is  but  the 
title-page”  of  good  living,  that  only  the  good  are 
godlike,  and  they  prove  that  they  have  found 
God  by  obeying  His  commandments? 

Mr.  Moody  is  not  a clergyman,  nor  is  the  Easy 
Chair  in  orders.  Its  province,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  reminded,  is  the  minor  morals  and 
manners.  But  what  are  minor  morals,  if  not  the 
obligations  of  honesty,  fidelity,  and  charity  in 
the  small,  constant,  vital  relations  of  life?  And 
wlmt  is  the  worth  of  a revival  of  religion  which 
does  not  revive  these?  Who  can  believe  that 
the  tide  is  rising  if  it  does  not  flood  the  most  se- 
cluded inlet,  the  remotest' shore  ? 

Sagacious  observers  define  a poet  as  ho  who 
says  what  every  body  wishes  to  say ; and  great 
fame  is,  therefore,  a kind  of  self-applause.  We 
rejoice  in  Shakespeare  because  he  says  what  we 
think.  Indeed,  according  to  this  view,  renown 
is  only  recognition,  and  we  recognize  only  what 
we  know.  But  if  we  praise  so  warmly  the  man 
who  says  what  we  think,  we  can  not  help  prais- 
ing the  man  who  does  what  we  would  have  done. 
Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  write  a poem  like 
the  “ Song  of  the  Shirt.”  Poor  victims,  women 
whose  lives  are  inconceivably  sad,  and  who,  as  a 
recent  case  of  suicide  in  New  York  shows,  despite 
every  6hamc,  are  yet  capable  of  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion, are  found  every  where  in  great  cities,  and 
some  morning  “one  more  unfortunate”  is  taken 
drowned  from  the  river,  or  lies  shot  or  poisoned 
by  her  own  hand  on  her  bed.  It  is  an  incident 
most  familiar  to  ordinary  experience.  We  speak 
of  it  with  a shrug  or  a sigh,  and  pass  on.  But 
one  day  Hood  describes  it  in  verse.  The  passion- 
ate pathos  rings  and  tingles  through  the  common 
heart  and  conscience.  He  has  6aid  what  we  all 
felt.  How  easy  it  was!  It  was  only  to  tran- 
scribe the  universal  emotion.  But  he  alone  did 
it,  and  his  poem  becomes  an  immortal  strain  in 
literature,  and  the  singer  himself  is  famous  for 
the  song  forever. 

In  the  same  way  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
put  off  from  a port  in  Spain,  and  passing  through 
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the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  push  steadily  west- 
ward toward  Cathay,  and  find  a new  world  or  a 
new  way  to  the  old.  Any  body,  we  say,  might 
hare  done  it ; but  one  man  did  it,  and  he  too 
is  honored  and  immortal.  Any  body  might  have 
seen  the  condition  of  the  English  jails ; but  John 
Howard  looked  at  them,  and  arousing  England 
and  the  world,  made  a great  reform  by  simply 
pointing  out  what  thousands  already  knew.  JSir 
Samuel  Romilly,  with  other  Londoners,  knew 
that  men  were  hung  every  week  at  Newgate  for 
small  offenses,  and  also  that  juries  would  not 
convict,  even  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  because 
they  did  not  choose  to  hang  starving  girls  for 
stealing  a loaf  of  bread.  He  merely  told  Parlia- 
ment what  every  honorable  gentleman  knew, 
and  the  criminal  law  was  reformed  and  Sir  Sam- 
uel was  famous.  In  the  streets  of  every  great 
city  we  have  all  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and 
pitying  the  suffering  of  horses,  and  often  a gal- 
lant and  impetuous  man  has  interfered  between 
an  abused  brute  and  his  tormentor.  But  our  ob- 
servation and  sympathy  and  anger  generally  ex- 
haled in  exclamations.  Mr.  -Bergh's  did  not. 
He  saw  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  did 
a great  deal  more.  He  went  to  the  Legislature, 
and  obtained  the  power  of  the  law  to  stop  the 
abuse.  Instantly  the  old  spectacle  had  a new 
aspect.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  community  were 
turned  threateningly  upon  the  torturers  of  ani- 
mals ; there  has  been  an  immense  diminution  of 
the  abuse;  and  Mr.  Bergh  has  a gracious  and 
humane  distinction  which  he  has  well  won.  As 
the  poet  6ings  what  we  all  obscurely  feel  and 
think  but  can  not  express,  so  the  practical  hu- 
manitarian does  what  we  all  see  ought  to  be 
done,  and  what  we  are  glad  to  have  done,  but 
what  we  should  not  have  done  ourselves. 

This  was  curiously  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  little  light-rope  dancer  or  acrobat  known  os 
Prince  Leo,  who  was  recently  rescued  from  his 
tormentor  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  The  very  people  who  were 
encouraging  the  brutal  master  to  torture  the  boy 
applauded  heartily  when  he  was  arrested.  That 
shows  that  there  is,  under  all  the  excitement  of 
watching  the  spectacle,  a consciousness  that  it 
is  cruel  and  wrong.  The  positive  action  of  the 
society  develops  that  consciousness  into  active 
protest,  and  the  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a dis- 
continuance of  the  monstrous  practice  of  training 
helpless  little  children  by  whips  and  terror  and 
torture  of  every  kind  to  dangerous  performances 
upon  the  rope  in  circuses  and  theatres.  It  will 
teach  every  person  in  the  audience  to  reflect  that 
the  bespangled  Prodigies  and  Phenomenons  and 
Mademoiselles  and  Masters  are  pitiful  little  vic- 
tims, who  are  made  to  risk  their  lives  and  limbs, 
and  to  their  own  daily  mortal  terror,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  some  lazy  and  cruel  scoundrel,  their  master. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  in  the  au- 
dience will  be  ashamed  and  indignant,  and  the 
music  and  the  lights  and  the  spangles  and  the 
grimaces  will  not  hide  from  them  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  scene. 

This  little  fellow,  called  Prince  Leo,  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  frightened  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  and  made  to  walk  back- 
ward and  forward  upon  a tight  rope,  carrying  a 
balancing  pole.  Then,  while  his  muscles  twitched 
with  terror,  he  was  blindfolded  by  his  tormentor, 
and  so  sent  across  the  rope  again.  Then  a rope 


was  stretched  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. Up  this  the  little  child  of  seven  was  forced 
to  climb  in  a paroxysm  of  fear,  painfully  crawl- 
ing with  the  pole  in  his  hands.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  top,  he  put  his  right  foot  backward  and 
clasped  the  rope  between  his  first  and  second 
toes,  and  so  slid  down  with  a frightful  rush  into 
the  arms  of  the  master.  There  was  no  net  to 
catch  him  if  ho  fell,  and  the  only  provision  for 
his  safety  was  a small  cord  tied  around  his  mid- 
dle and  passed  over  a block  at  the  top  of  the 
stage,  the  other  end  being  in  the  hand  of  the 
master.  This  cord  was  not  as  large  ns  an  ordi- 
nary clothes-line,  and  as  there  was  a slack  of  six 
feet,  it  would  probably  have  cut  the  little  body 
in  two  had  it  fallen.  The  child  could  give  little 
account  of  himself  when  his  master  was  arrested. 
But  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  ballet  girls  tells 
the  probable  story  of  his  life.  “It  was  only 
Saturday  morning  that  I saw  Leonard  whip  lit- 
tle Leo  terribly.  He  told  him  to  perform  a new 
and  very  hard  feat.  Leo  tried  to  obey,  but  was 
overcome  with  fear,  and  fell  to  the  floor  when 
half-way  through.  Without  stopping  to  see  if 
the  boy  was  hurt,  Leonard  beat  him  and  kicked 
him.  We  girls  interfered  and  tried  to  stop  him, 
but  he  swore  at  us,  and  beat  the  boy  all  the  worse. 
The  next  time  Leo  tried  the  feat,  he  got  through 
all  right,  and  Leonard  told  him  to  take  care  that 
he  did  not  fall  again.” 

This  is  one  case,  like  the  single  horse  that  you 
may  see  kicked  and  beaten  in  the  street.  But 
summary  dealing  of  the  law  with  such  cruelty 
brands  it  to  the  thoughtless  public  gaze,  so  that 
the  public  conscience  is  awakened.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  a high  civilization  asserts  itself. 
That  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  was  graceful  and 
splendid,  but  it  was  the  glory  of  a few,  not  of 
a whole  community.  The  test  of  a high  civil- 
ization and  its  security  is  sensitiveness  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  active  sense  of  universal 
brotherhood  is  the  mainspring  of  Christianity  as 
distinguished  from  other  religions.  And  the  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
and  to  animals  are  essentially  Christian,  because 
they  develop  and  strengthen  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  responsibility  and  the  sentiment  of 
humanity.  Even  the  pessimist  may  be  consoled 
by  comparing  G drome’s  noted  picture  of  the  glad- 
iators in  the  Coliseum  going  to  butcher  each  oth- 
er to  make  a Roman  holiday,  with  the  scene  at 
the  Tivoli  Theatre  when  the  agents  of  the  socie- 
ty arrested  the  brutal  master  of  Prince  Leo. 

There  is  an  active  movement  in  England  for 
what  is  called  funeral  reform.  Its  object  is  to 
diminish  the  enormous  and  extravagant  expenses 
for  burials,  and  it  goes  so  far  as  to  urge  the 
discontinuance  of  mourning  apparel  altogether. 
The  shops  for  the  sale  of  mourning  have  long  fig- 
ured sarcastically  in  many  of  the  English  stories, 
and  the  pomp  of  grief  in  the  mutes,  the  empty 
carnages,  the  nodding  plumes,  the  undertakers 
of  official  solemnity,  and  the  general  gloomy 
magnificence  of  burials  have  been  relentlessly 
satirized.  The  other  day,  in  New  York,  a poor 
girl  of  twenty-one  ended  her  dissolute  life  by 
killing  herself,  and  when  she  was  buried,  three 
conches  were  hardly  enough  to  carry  the  flowers 
which  other  poor  girls — brilliantly  wretched,  the 
saddest  paupers  of  to-morrow — heaped  upon  her 
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coffin.  There  are  many  sensitive  persons  who 
smell  in  the  penetrating  scent  of  tuberoses  only 
the  shop  of  the  undertaker,  so  associated  is  that 
flower  with  funerals.  Families  who  know  not 
where  to  look  for  food  when  the  “bread-winner” 
is  dead,  bury  him  at  an  expense  of  carriages  and 
mourning  that  is  but  a mockery. 

In  England  this  is  felt  to  be  so  serions  an  evil 
that  the  movement  has  become  already  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy, but  is  not  willing  to  say  that  he  approves 
of  renouncing  mourning  altogether.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  comes  of  Quaker  stock,  heartily  approves 
and  commends  the  example  of  the  Friends,  who 
wear  no  mourning.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
more  repulsive  than  the  custom  which,  when  the 
best  beloved  lies  dead  in  the  chamber,  turns  the 
house  of  mourning  into  a millinery  shop,  and  is 
mainly  intent  that  the  wife  who  has  lost  the  friend 
and  companion  of  years  shall  appear  swathed  and 
enveloped  in  thick  folds  and  clouds  of  crape  and 
bombazine,  stifling  herself  and  darkening  the  day 
as  she  goes.  The  same  show  of  sorrow  is  ex- 
tended to  the  coachman  and  footmen.  Note- 
paper  and  cards  share  the  gloom.  In  this  ex- 
cess it  is  but  a refined  barbarism.  It  is  the 
bowHng  and  sitting  on  the  ground  and  scattering 
ashes  on  the  head,  of  earlier  times  and  people. 


[ But  while  the  excess  is  repulsive,  the  wearing 
of  mourning  is  a natural  instinct.  It  is  not  as  a 
sign  of  respect  for  the  dead,  but  as  harmonious 
with  a chastened  and  saddened  feeling,  and  to 
apprise  strangers  of  it,  that  mourning  is  worn. 
That  it  is  often  and  easily  abused  and  made  ri- 
diculous is  certainly  no  serious  argument.  If  a 
strip  of  crape  or  a black  glove  will  spare  the 
kindly  friend  from  speaking  with  a jarring  tone 
of  jollity,  or  from  saying  what  he  would  not  and 
could  not  say  if  he  knew  that  the  shadow  of  death 
had  fallen  upon  you,  why  not  spare  him  the  real 
pain?  Moreover,  dress  is  not  only  a covering: 
it  is  an  expression ; and  as  you  would  not  sing 
and  shout  and  dance  when  those  you  love  are 
lately  dead,  so  you  naturally  seek  a sober  tone  in 
the  dress  you  wear.  The  funeral  reform  is  titfie- 
ly  and  wise,  but  it  may  easily  become  mechanical 
and  unreasonable.  The  custom  of  wedding  gifts 
has  become  formal  and  inexpressive.  But  that 
is  not  a reason  for  n reform  which  would  abolish 
them  altogether.  Even  Santa  Claus  has  grown 
into  the  most  intolerable  tax-gatherer  in  many 
households.  But  what  parent,  for  that  reason, 
would  blockade  the  chimney,  or  lose  the  exqui- 
site music,  beyond  waits  and  pifferari , of  hushed 
little  voices  and  pattering  little  feet  in  the  early 
darkness  of  Christmas  morning? 
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SCRIBNER  AND  CO.,  who  published  last 
year  the  two  sumptuous  volumes  of  travels 
in  South  America  by  Paul  Marcoy,  surpass 
themselves  by  their  publication  this  year  of  two 
volumes  somewhat  similar  in  general  character 
and  design,  as  in  their  French  origin — Spain , 
and  India  and  its  Native  l*rinces.  Spain  is  the 
joint  product  of  Baron  Ch.  Davillikr  and  Gus- 
tave Dors,  the  former  furnishing  the  letter- 
press,  the  latter  the  illustrations.  The  book  has 
been  known  some  time  to  the  readers  of  French, 
but  is  now  for  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not, 
introduced  to  English  and  American  readers. 
Spain  is  a theme  admirably  adapted  to  Dore’s 
peculiar  genius.  Except  perhaps  his  illustrations 
of  Dante,  we  recall  nothing  from  his  facile  and 
fertile  pencil  which  better  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  his  art : he  is  always  at  his  best  in  the  semi- 
grotesque  and  the  weird.  The  scenery  of  Spain, 
with  its  rocky  defiles,  its  dark  and  sombre  mount- 
ain passes,  its  frowning  and  forbidding  precipices, 
the  architecture  of  Spain,  never  in  the  truest 
sense  simple  and  sublime,  but  always  salient  and 
romantic,  are  successfully  portrayed.  But  his 
character  sketches  are  the  feature  of  the  book. 
The  Spanish  priest  and  peasant  and  dancing 
girl  and  gypsy  and  beggar,  the  solemn  procession 
bearing  the  image  of  a crucified  Redeemer,  and 
the  bull-fight  with  all  its  brutal  horrors,  the  in- 
teriors of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  cigar  factory, 
the  street  dancers  and  the  gypsy  “wake,”  the 
smuggler,  the  peddler,  and  the  merchant,  all  pass 
in  a wonderfully  varied  panorama  before  you, 
with  every  variety  of  form  and  face  and  feature, 
from  the  dark-faced  beauty  of  the  theatre  to  the 
horrible,  toothless  hog,  her  mother  and  chaperon. 
The  author,  like  the  artist,  is  very  catholic  in 
his  tastes.  He  if  equally  ready  to  describe  a 


funeral  service  or  a bull-fight,  and,  with  a French- 
man’s quick  sympathies  and  versatile  nature,  to 
see  every  thing  with  Spanish  eyes  and  from  nr 
Spanish  point  of  view.  He  possesses,  too,  that 
peculiar  vivacity  which  characterizes  most  French 
literary  travelers,  and  which  is  ordinarily  so  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  descriptive  writings  of 
their  English  cousins.  He  has  neither  religious 
bias  nor  national  prejudice ; perhaps  for  young 
readers  more  pronounced  opinions  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  Spanish  life  would  be  desirable,  but 
the  adult  can  easily  supply  for  himself  these  mor- 
al reflections,  which,  if  they  were  provided  by 
the  author,  would  probably  be  skipped  by  the 
reader.  He  that  desires  to  form  quickly  and 
easily  some  judgment  as  to  the  immediate  pros- 
pects of  republicanism  in  Spain  will  find  some 
materials  for  his  judgment  in  a mere  glance  at 
the  singularly  stolid  and  brutal  faces  of  these 
Spanish  peasants,  and  lie  will  find  abundant  light 
by  a careful  reading  of  the  book. 

But  the  mo6t  sumptuous  book  of  travels  of  this 
season,  if  not  of  any  season,  is  India  and  its  Na- 
tive Princes.  The  monuments  of  India  are  prob- 
ably, its  literature  is  certainly,  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  Its  philosophy  is  poetry;  its  history  is 
romance ; its  native  religion  is  the  plaintive,  piti- 
ful sigh  of  a wandering  soul  after  an  unknown 
God;  its  architecture,  partaking  of  the  dreamy 
character  of  its  people  and  the  gorgeous  charac- 
ter of  its  scenery  and  verdure,  seems  at  once  a 
product  of  the  soil  and  a voice  of  the  soul.  There 
is  in  all  the  world  no  mountain  scenery  more 
grand  than  its  Himalayas ; no  field  for  roman- 
tic exploits  more  attractive  to  the  huntor  than 
its  jungles ; no  literature  more  fascinating  to  the 
scholar  than  its  Rig-Vcdas ; no  gold  region  more 
alluring  to  commerce  than  its  wonderfully  fertile 
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plains ; no  religion  more  curiously  interesting  to 
the  theologian  than  its  parallel  hut  wholly  dis- 
tinct  systems,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  religion  of  the  Parsees ; no 
people  whose  hunger  for  spiritual  life,  interpret- 
ed by  the  outcry  of  their  own  poets,  has  made  a 
field  so  attractive  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Cross.  Look  at  it  from  what  point  of  view  you 
choose — that  of  the  tourist,  the  hunter,  tho  schol- 
ar, the  merchant,  the  theologian,  or  the  Christian 
worker — India  is  the  richest  country  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  land  which  M.  Louis  Rousselkt 
opens  to  the  American  reader,  with  the  aid  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Buckle  as  a translator,  and 
Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  ns  publishers.  The 
volume  contains  317  illustrations  and  six  maps. 
Of  the  illustrations  over  one  hundred  are  full- 
page.  They  are  all  admirably  executed,  and  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view  the  volume  is  charac- 
terized by  something  of  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
country  which  it  describes.  This  is  its  excuse 
for  a binding  almost  too  ornate.  The  work  is 
the  result  of  six  years’  study  of  the  land,  its 
monuments,  religious  beliefs  and  symbols,  and 
its  history  and  native  civilization.  To  modern 
India — the  India  which  Great  Britain  has  made 
or  maned,  the  only  India  which  the  ordinary 
tourist  ever  sees  any  thing  of,  the  India  of  rail- 
ways, hotels,  and  telegraphs — M.  Rousselet  pays 
very  little  attention.  Ilis  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by,  and  his  attention  is  concentrated  upon,  what 
we  may  call  Indian  India,  to  distinguish  it  from 
European  India.  He  not  only  made  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  he  pursued  his  travels 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  traveled  north 
almost  to  the  heart  of  the  Himalayas,  and  quite 
to  the  borders  of  Cashmere.  lie  became  thor- 
oughly familiar,  also,  with  the  social  life  of  the 
people.  He  seems  to  be  a man  of  rare  tact,  and 
that  winning  and  flexible  character  so  peculiar 
to  the  Frenchman,  and  to  have  been  able  to  com- 
mend himself  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Indians 
of  all  ranks,  perhaps  the  more  readily  from  the 
contrast  which  he  presented  to  the  austere,  re- 
served, and  cold-blooded  Englishman.  He  thus 
succeeded  in  entering  private  houses,  witnessing 
domestic  and  other  fetes,  penetrating  even  into 
temples  ordinarily  closed  to  the  stranger,  and  thus 
obtained  the  materials  for  a picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  people,  and  in  some  instances  of  scenes 
and  features  which  are  so  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  spirit  of  progress,  which  has  pervaded 
even  India,  that  they  may  probably  never  be  seen 
again.  He  writes  purely  as  a narrator;  looks 
upon  all  that  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  sympathy ; 
commends  rather  than  criticises ; and  though  his 
pictures  of  Indian  life,  character,  and  religion  may- 
be somewhat  less  coldly  accurate  than  if  they  had 
been  w-ritten  in  a more  critical  spirit,  they  are 
really  more  truthful,  because  they  represent  not 
merely  the  outw  ard  semblance,  but  also  the  inner 
heart  of  India  and  her  peoples. 

In  Old  New  York  from  the  Battery  to  Bloom - 
tngdale  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  Mrs.  Greatorex 
and  M.  Dkrpard  conduct  the  reader  the  entire 
length  of  Manhattan  Island,  for  tho  purpose  of 
showing  him,  not  the  prosaic  pride  of  its  present, 
but  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  past.  The 
letterpress  in  such  a w-ork  as  this  is  no  small 
test  of  the  literary  capacity  of  the  writer,  and 
M.  Despard  fulfills  his  difficult  task  well.  His 
descriptions  are  simple;  historic  sketches  are 


woven  very  naturally  into  his  pages ; and  he  is 
at  once  content  to  fill  a second  place,  and  not 
indifferent  or  careless  because  it  is  subordinate ; 
for  the  real  value  and  attractiveness  of  this  work 
depend  upon  the  illustrations.  In  Part  I.,  which 
lies  before  us — the  w-ork  is  to  be  completed  in  ten 
parts — there  are  six  full-page  pictures,  etchings 
by  II.  Thatcher  from  pen  drawings  by  Mrs.  Great- 
orex. She  is  a true  artist,  and  proves  herself 
to  have  the  soul  of  art  by  her  rare  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  very  common  and  even  uninterest- 
ing objects.  The  view  looking  up  the  lower  end 
of  Broadway,  through  the  leafy  arch  of  the  trees 
of  the  Battery,  is  a genuine  picture ; so  is  the 
tumble-down  old  rookery  which  she  tells  us  is 
the  old  Jersey  ferry-house.  Of  all  the  myriads 
who  daily  pass  and  repass  St.  Pauls,  we  doubt 
whether  a score  ever  recognize  the  quiet  placid 
beauty  of  the  old  church-yard,  which  Mrs.  Great- 
orex has  not  only  seen  and  felt,  but  so  interpreted 
as  to  make  others,  far  less  royally  endowed,  rec- 
ognize also.  In  execution  the  work  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  A certain  vigorous  rough- 
ness enters  into  and  forms  part  of  the  charm  of 
etchings ; but  these  are  foggy  and  ill  defined,  at 
least  in  some  notable  cases,  lacking  that  vigor 
and  clearness  of  contour  and  color  which  so  re- 
markably characterize  the  best  specimens  of 
Ilamerton’s  analogous  w ork.  Stronger  lines  and 
fewer  of  them  would  produce  a better  effect,  and 
correct  the  dimness  and  irresolution  which  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  faults  of  these  otherwise  ad- 
mirable designs. 

We  all  recognize  in  the  bird  an  element  of  ro- 
mance. Its  flight  is  the  veiy  poetry  of  motion. 
Its  wing  beats  are  rhythmical.  But  it  requires 
genius  to  discover  and  disclose  to  others,  as  J ulks 
Michelet  has  done  in  his  last  book,  The  Insect 
(Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons),  the  same  poetry,  ro- 
mance, divinity,  which  he  so  successfully  inter- 
preted in  his  pen  pictures  of  the  bird  and  the 
mountains.  If  we  desired  to  inspire  in  any  one 
a love  of  science,  we  would  commend  to  him  one 
of  these  volumes  of  Jules  Michelet.  He  imparts 
all  the  attributes  of  soul  to  these  little  creatures. 
He  writes  of  them  less  in  the  spirit  of  a modem 
scientist  than  in  that  of  a Hebrew  prophet  and 
poet.  He  transforms  even  the  spider,  and 
awakens  at  once  our  pity  for  his  misanthrop- 
ical loneliness  and  our  respect  for  his  patient 
industry.  This  poetic,  sympathetic,  spiritual 
character  of  his  observations  and  descriptions 
is  indicated  by  some  of  his  titles — “Compas- 
sion;’* “Tho  Orphan:  its  Feebleness;”  “’The 
Home  and  Loves  of  the  Spider.”  His  general 
divisions  are  threefold — Metamorphosis;  Mission 
and  Arts  of  the  Insect ; Communities  of  Insects. 
His  material  is  his  own  personal  and  painstaking 
observations  of  their  habits  and  methods.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  his  imagination  perceives  what 
the  unaided  eye  could  not  see.  Sometimes  his 
deductions  are  those  of  a poet  rather  than  of  a 
purely  scientific  scholar.  But  he  sees  much  of 
the  true  life  of  this  insect  w orld  which  men  gen- 
erally do  not  see ; and  what  some  will  perhaps  call 
imagination  would  be  more  justly  entitled  insight. 
There  are  few  men  who  would  feel  remorse  for 
having  killed  a bee  that  had  invaded  their  sleep- 
ing-room, and  still  fewer  who  would  have  watch- 
ed the  stunned  intruder  with  pitying  eyes  till  he 
recovered  his  consciousness,  came  back  to  life, 
and  sprang  away  at  a bound.  There  are  few, 
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therefore,  that  would  have  detected  the  calcula- 
ting cunning  of  the  bee.  There  is  a special  ad- 
vantage in  the  insect  world  as  a theme  of  study, 
in  that  it  requires  no  instruments  but  eyes,  and 
no  preparation  but  patience.  Light  a lamp  on 
a summer  evening  iit  the  country,  open  the  win- 
dow, and  in  twenty  minutes  your  table  will  be 
covered  with  the  material  for  your  investigations. 
Then  watch.  Read  Michelet’s  The  Insect  first ; 
in  it  are  abundant  suggestions  of  points  for  your 
study.  You  will  be  astonished,  if  you  pursue 
your  investigations  in  his  spirit,  to  find  how  much 
there  is  of  poetry,  and  how  much  of  real  mental 
and  moral  life,  in  the  bugs  that  have  hitherto 
aroused  only  your  repugnance  or  your  fear.  The 
140  illustrations  by  Giacomelli  are  exquisite — 
only  inferior  to  those  of  The  Bird  because  the 
theme  is  less  capable  of  artistic  variety  and 
beauty. 

The  same  artist  illustrates  Mrs.  Trimmer’s 
History  of  the  Robins  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons). 
The  same  study  of  nature  is  apparent  in  the  great 
variety  of  pictures,  in  all  of  which  birds,  in  most 
of  w hich  robins,  are  almost  the  sole  figures.  The 
book  itself,  under  guise  of  a story,  conveys  to 
children,  for  whom  it  is  especially  written,  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  nature  and  habits, 
the  life,  food,  and  dangers,  of  our  common  gar- 
den birds,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important, 
can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
youthful  readers  for  the  feathered  tribe.  The 
boy  that  reads  this  book  will  never  rob  a nest,  or 
stone  a robin,  or  use  one  as  a mark  for  his  shot- 
gun, unless  he  is  a confirmed  and  irredeemable 
burglar  and  assassin — of  birds. 

The  Dresden  Gallery  (George  Routledge  and 
Sons)  ranks  among  the  finest  illustrated  books 
of  the  season.  It  contains  fifty  examples  of  the 
old  roasters,  selected  from  the  famous  Dresden 
Gallery,  reproduced  by  photography,  which  the 
title-page  entitles  44  permanent,”  as  a guarantee 
against  fading.  Titian,  Correggio,  Holbein,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  Rembrandt  are 
among  the  artists  represented.  The  selection  em- 
bodies a large  variety  of  theme  and  treatment, 
as  well  os  of  schools  and  of  individual  artists. 
Tragedy,  comedy,  peace,  war,  repose,  action, 
sacred  and  domestic  scenes,  are  intermingled. 
Each  picture  is  accompanied  with  a very  brief 
description,  and  a paragraph  respecting  the  artist, 
which  gives,  however,  little  more  than  his  birth 
and  death  and  school  of  art.  Something  more 
of  biographical  and  critical  matter  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  great 
body  of  readers.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a fine  col- 
lection of  photographic  reproductions  of  remark- 
able works  by  remarkable  artists. 

Farm  Legends , by  Will  Carleton  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  does  not  rival  in  humor  or  pathos 
its  predecessor  and  companion  volume,  Farm 
Ballads , by  the  same  author.  It  is  the  law  of 
literature  that  the  cream  always  rises  to  the  top, 
and  the  first  skimming  is  the  best.  But,  com- 
]»ari$ons  forgotten,  the  reader’s  heart  will  warm 
to  the  writer  on  the  perusal  of  the  preface,  and 
it  certainly  will  not  be  chilled  by  reading  the  po- 
ems which  follow.  44  In  this  book  the  author 
has  aimed  to  give  expression  to  the  truth  tlmt 
with  every  person,  even  if  humble  or  debased, 
there  may  be  some  good  worth  lifting  up  and 
saving;  that  in  each  human  being,  though  re- 
vered and  seemingly  immaculate,  are  some  faults 


which  deserve  pointing  out  and  correcting ; and 
that  all  circumstances  of  life,  however  trivial  they 
may  appear,  may  possess  those  alternations  of 
the  comic  and  pathetic,  the  good  and  bad,  the 
joyful  and  sorrowful,  upon  which  walk  the  days 
and  nights,  the  summers  and  winters,  the  lives 
and  deaths,  of  this  strange  world.”  This  is  in- 
deed “the  truth  of  tilings,”  and  this  divine  truth 
would  suffice  to  impart  the  flavor  of  genuine  po- 
etry to  these  simple  legends  even  if  there  were 
not,  as  there  are,  marked  literary  excellences, 
especially  a notably  smooth  poetic  form,  and  very 
considerable  vigor  in  character  drawing.  But  the 
peculiar  charm,  the  characteristic  magnetism, 
of  the  book  is  in  the  broad  human  sympathies 
which  pervade  its  pages.  The  illustrations  are 
characterized  by  vigor  both  of  conception  and  ex- 
ecution. 

Mabel  Martin , by  J.  G.  Whittier  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.),  is  substantially  a reproduction  of 
the  44  Witch’s  Daughter,”  published  some  years 
ago  in  Home  Ballads . It  now  appears  in  an  il- 
lustrated edition,  with  designs  by  Mary  A.  Hal- 
lock,  J.  J.  Harley,  A.  R.  Waud,  and  T.  Moran, 
engraved  by  A.  V.  S.  Anthony.  The  song  is 
a quiet  song,  and  the  singer  a sweet  but  calm 
singer,  whose  story  is  a simple  one  of  bitter  sorrow 
cured  by  love.  The  artists  have  in  this  respect 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  book,  and  the  pictures 
are  quiet  in  tone,  as  befits  the  theme  and  the  poet. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Whittier  to  give,  as  a por- 
trait of  the  witch,  one 

44  who  tamed,  !n  Salem's  jail, 

Her  worn  old  Bible  o’er  and  o’er 
When  her  dim  eyes  could  read  no  more." 

And  it  is  characteristic,  perhaps  equally  charac- 
teristic, of  Mary  Hallock  to  give  a picture  of 
the  old  woman  to  whom  yonr  heart  instantly 
warms.  The  conventional  old  hag  is  neither'in 
picture  nor  in  poem.  Even  in  the  representation 
of  her  execution  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Puritans 
has  been  caught  and  preserved  by  an  illustration 
which  does  not  lack  strength,  yet  does  not  pos- 
sess a single  hideous  feature  or  figure.  The  vol- 
ume is  worthy  to  compare  with  Longfellow’s 
Hanging  of  the  Crane , of  last  year,  which  in  size 
and  general  structure  it  resembles. 

Martin  Farquhar  Topper’s  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy (James  Miller)  is  one  of  those  books  con- 
cerning which  the  popular  verdict  and  the  critic- 
al verdict  are  directly  opposed.  The  critics  all 
laugh  at  it,  the  people  will  read  it.  This  edition 
is  accompanied  with  sixteen  full-page  illustra- 
tions, mezzotint.  We  judge  that  they  have  been 
adapted  to  the  text,  not  drawn  for  it,  and  they 
are  decidedly  old-fashioned  in  style,  ns  perhaps 
befits  a very  old-fashioned  poem.  Both  in  a lit- 
erary and  an  art  point  of  view  the  work  recalls 
the  Christmas  books  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
— A companion  to  it  is  Half  Hours  with  the 
Poets  (James  Miller).  The  book  is  a new  edi- 
tion of  what  is  a deserved  favorite.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  steel,  belong  to  a school  now 
gone  by,  but  the  plates  are  in  a good  condition, 
and  the  impression  clear  and  distinct. — Bishop 
Hebers  Poetical  Works  (James  Miller)  will  nev- 
er grow  old.  Mr.  Miller’s  red-line  edition  is 
neatly  printed,  and  contains  a few  steel  page  il- 
lustrations, which  are  hardly  worthy  the  poet’s 
numbers. 

44  The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers”  (E.  J.  Hale  and 
Son)  is  the  first  and  the  largest  poem  in  a new 
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volume  by  Paul  H.  Haynb.  It  is  founded  on 
an  old  legend  of  the  miscalled  chivalric  age,  so 
the  poet  tells  us,  though  to  us  the  legend  is  new. 
The  tragic  end  is  unexpected  and  disappointing. 
Love  so  heroic,  so  self-restrained,  so  masterful, 
should  have  proved  more  than  a match  for  blind 
malignant  passion.  But  for  that  the  old  chron- 
icler, not  the  new,  is  responsible.  “ The  Venge- 
ance of  the  Goddess  Diana”  is  also  an  ancient 
legend  in  verse;  the  rest  of  the  pieces  in  the 
book  are  short  poems.  Mr.  Hnyne  is  familiar 
to  most  American  readers  as  one  of  our  most 
popular  verse  writers.  His  imagination  sees 
clearly,  and  his  descriptions,  especially  of  exter- 
nal scenery  and  circumstance,  are  pictorial — as 
the  perilous  ascent  of  the  doomed  lovers ; his 
fancy  is  chaste,  and  his  ornamentation  refined 
rather  than  profuse ; but  the  quality  which  im- 
presses us  as  predominant  in  his  verse,  perhaps 
because  of  the  contrast  to  most  of  modern  liter- 
ature, especially  that  written  for  our  papers  and 
periodicals,  is  its  perfect  finish.  Every  word  is 
well  chosen  and  well  placed.  The  verbal  per- 
fection of  his  verse  belongs  to  the  school  of 
which  Moore  and  Byron  were  exemplars. 

The  Sunlight  of  Song  (George  Routledge  and 
Sons)  is  a collection  of  sacred  and  moral  poems, 
with  original  music  and  illustrations.  We  have 
no  opportunity — so  late  do  we  receive  the  book 
——to  try  its  music  ; but  among  the  composers  we 
observe  some  of  the  best  modern  English  ballad 
writers.  The  songs  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
religious  in  their  character,  and  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  sentimental  productions  with  which 
the  piano  is  too  often  profaned.  The  illustra- 
tions are  fine ; some  of  them  are  exquisite.  The 
whole  book  is  an  inspiration,  especially  to  the 
family  which  closes  the  Sabbath  witli  a service 
of  home  song — and  what  close  could  be  better? 
— The  Shepherd  Lady,  and  other  Poems , by  Juan 
Ingblow  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  a very  attract- 
ive volume.  It  is  printed  on  thick  paper,  with 
wide  margin  and  red  line.  The  illustrations  are 
designed  by  Arthur  Hughes,  Mary  A.  Hallock, 
G.  Perkins,  J.  A.  Mitchell,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  F. 
O.  C.  Darley,  and  Sol  Eytinge.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  value  of  these  illus- 
trations, and  in  some  instances  the  engraver  has 
done  the  artist  scant  justice,  but  in  its  entirety 
the  book  is  a worthy  testimonial  to  the  poet. 
.The  portrait  is  fine,  and  the  face  is  one  to  make 
ft  fine  portrait. — Famous  Painters  and  Paintings , 
by  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Shedd  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  is  practically  a biographical  dictionary  of 
famous  artists.  It  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  so  that  the  reader  may  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  art,  but  a classified  index  at  the  end 
gives  the  means  of  pursuing  inquiries  respect- 
ing any  artist.  The  articles  are  very  brief—too 
brief,  indeed : a smaller  type,  less  white  paper, 
and  more  matter  would  have  made  a more  use- 
ful book.  The  eighteen  illustrations — reproduc- 
tions by  the  heliotype  process— of  remarkable 
works  by  a few  of  the  more  famous  artists  great- 
ly enhance  the  value  of  the  present  edition. — 
Professor  W.  J.  Rolfk,  whose  edition  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice , etc.,  was  so  admirably  pre- 
pared, sends  out  a small  companion  volume,  Se- 
lect Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  The  form  is  very  convenient — the 
book  can  be  slipped  into  an  overcoat  pocket — 
and  is  better  reading  in  the  cars  than  such  as 


travelers  are  ordinarily  served  with  there.  The 
introduction  contains  a biographical  sketch  of 
Goldsmith.  The  poems  chosen  are  “The  Trav- 
eller,” “The  Deserted  Village,”  and  “Retalia- 
tion.” The  notes,  which  are  literary  and  crit- 
ical, are  wisely  placed  in  an  appendix.  The 
volume  is  fully  illustrated. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Newman’s  Thrones  and  Palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
a fascinating  book  of  travels,  and  fully  and  fine- 
ly illustrated.  Though  in  part  it  carries  us  to 
scenes  which  previous  writers  have  made  famil- 
iar, yet  parts  of  the  course  are  rarely  traveled  by 
American  tourists.  There  is  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  romance,  and  Dr.  Newman  loses  no  such 
opportunity.  He  spices  his  narratives  with  that 
exaggeration  of  coloring  which  characterizes  al- 
most invariably  the  most  entertaining  story-tell- 
er, but  without  awakening  any  suspicion  of  his 
integrity  as  a historian.  He  infuses  into  his  nar- 
rative a strong  and,  on  the  whole,  healthful  feel- 
ing. His  simple  faith  is  quite  clmvming;  some- 
times it  approximates  the  amusing.  It  is  well 
enough,  perhaps,  to  chant  from  Paradise  Lost 
in  the  full  assurance  that  he  is  standing  in  the 
identical  Garden  of  Eden,  pardonable  to  build 
a poetic  sentiment  for  the  dust  of  Ezra,  at  his 
traditional  tomb,  on  very  slender  rabbinical  au- 
thority, and  even  allowable  to  glory  in  the  sacred 
ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  small  as  is  the  ground 
for  identifying  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Belas 
with  that  probably  long-since  demolished  struc- 
ture. But  there  are  points  beyond  which  credu- 
lity ceases  to  be  a virtue ; and  when  he  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  a foundation  in  fact 
for  the  Arabian  Nights , hints  at  a historical  Sind- 
bad  the  Sailor,  and  discovers  in  a supreme  mo- 
ment of  wonderful  excitement  “the  lion’s  den 
into  which  Daniel  was  thrown” — “ a depression 
four  feet  deep,”  and  identified  beyond  doubt  by 
the  fact  that  it  contains  “a  lion  of  dark  gray 
granite,  ten  feet  long  and  as  many  high,  standing 
over  a man  with  outstretched  arms” — the  read- 
er does  not  need  to  know  that  the  lion  was  a 
common  emblem  of  Babylonish  power  in  order 
to  read  with  amused  incredulity  the  account  of 
our  traveler’s  emotions.  Dr.  Newman  pursued 
an  unusual  course,  starting  from  Bombay,  sailing 
up  the  Persian  Gulf,  thence  up  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdad,  and  thence  traversing  Mesopotamia  and 
Northern  Syria,  ending  his  journey  at  Iskender- 
oon,  not  far  from  the  ancient  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. 
A more  entertaining  book  of  travel  through  this 
region  wc  have  never  read ; but  it  is  entertain- 
ing because  its  author  is  not  critical,  and  we  do 
not  advise  our  readers  to  accept  too  unquestion- 
ingly  his  surmises  as  to  traditional  sites  of  sacred 
places. 

Family  Records  (Henry  Hoyt)  is  a book  for 
mothers  and  maiden  aunts.  It  contains,  besides 
pages  for  journalizing,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  with  a blank  for  every  important  act 
in  his  life,  from  getting  his  first  tooth  to  his  mar- 
riage and  his  first  child. — Story  of  the  Hymns , 
by  Hezkkiah  Bcttkkworth  (American  Tract 
Society),  is  partly  poetical,  partly  biographical, 
partly  bibliographical.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  hymns  of  personal  religious  experience, 
the  value  of  which  is  often  very  considerably  en- 
hanced by  a knowledge  of  their  genesis.  Mr. 
Butterworth  is  an  enthusiast  in  this  department 
of  hymnology,  and  his  book  gives  abundant  evi- 
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dence  of  being  written  con  amove. — Church  Dec- 
oration (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.)  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  Christmas.  It  gives  practical 
directions — first  a very  good  list,  with  brief  de- 
scriptions, of  the  principal  emblems  and  their 
meanings,  including  the  fiowers  for  the  different 
feast  days,  and  then  practical  instructions  how 
to  trim  and  decorate  the  church.  Much  of  the 
book  will  be  equally  useful  in  home  decorations. 
— John  Todd:  the  Story  of  his  Life  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  “told  mainly  by  himself.”  Though 
l)r.  Todd  never  kept  a journal,  his  letters  and 
published  writings  had  so  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  them  that  his  son,  the  editor 
of  this  volume,  has  found  it  practicable  to  weave 
from  these  materials  a story  practically  autobio- 
graphical. He  has  done  his  work  well.  The 
story,  though  a quiet  and  in  some  respects  a 
humble  one,  is  well  worth  the  telling. — Travels 
in  Portugal,  by  John  Latouchb  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons),  is  artistically  attractive.  The  il- 
lustrations are  photographs,  apparently  from  In-  | 
dia-ink  sketches,  and  are  wonderfully  soft  and 
beautiful.  The  ground  is  not  much  traveled: 
why  not  as  much  as  Spain  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  author’s  accounts  of  the  people  are 
more  satisfactory  than  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery.  The  former  he  judges  at  once  intelli- 
gently'and  sympathetically,  the  latter  he  appre- 
ciates better  than  he  describes.  But  despite 
some  obvious  literary  defects,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  took  no  notes  and 
wrote  wholly  from  memory,  his  book  is  decided- 
ly more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  av- 
erage volume  of  European  travel. — The  “ Little 
Classics”  (Osgood)  and  * 4 The  Bric-k-Brac  Series” 
(Scribner)  we  hare  hitherto  referred  to  in  notices 
of  individual  volumes.  For  busy  men  and  tired 
women  the  first  series  will  give  in  entertaining 
form  a very  fair  knowledge  of  some  of  the  chefs- 
d auvre  of  the  best  writers,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, especially  of  fiction ; the  latter,  in  an  anec- 
dotal way,  gives  similar  information  concerning 
the  lives  of  English  litterateurs.  Either  set  makes 
an  attractive  and  useful  addition  to  the  home  li- 
brary.— The  same  may  be  said  of  J.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott’s series  of  “American  Pioneers  and  Patri- 
ots” (Dodd  and  Mead),  the  last  volume  of  which 
is  Columbus.  This  series  promises  to  do  for 
American  history  something  the  same  service 
that  has  been  so  well  done  for  English  and 
French  history  by  the  Abbott  “Red  Histories.” 

The  great  pile  of  children’s  books  before  us 
admonishes  to  exceeding  brevity ; but  this  Liter- 
ary Recorder  can  not  wholly  omit  the  children  at 
the  Christmas  season.  Among  their  distinctive- 
ly illustrated  books  especially  notable  are  Splen- 
did Times , by  M.  E.  Sangster  (American  Tract 
Society),  adapted  to  the  younger  children,  spright- 
ly, and  with  those  inimitable  character  portraits 
which  only  German  art  can  produce ; Frisk  and 
his  Flock,  by  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sandford  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Co. ),  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
literary  skill  with  which  she  has  adapted  her 
story  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  of  English 
origin ; Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town 
and  Country  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  by  the  au- 1 
thor  of  Stories  from  my  Attic — a decidedly  unique 
combination  of  prose  and  poetry,  fact  and  fan- 
cy, old  and  new  pictures ; the  cover  is  odd  and 
ingenious;  the  silhouettes  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  ami  fly-leaves  are  curiosity-provoking ; but 
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the  real  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  true  poetic 
spirit  and  its  beautiful  though  subtle  teaching 
of  Christian  goodness.  — The  Mysterious  Island 
dropped  from  the  Clouds  (Scribner)  is  another 
of  Jules  Verne’s  impossible  and  popular  sto- 
ries. The  illustrations  are  striking  in  compo- 
sition but  imperfect  in  execution. — The  Big 
Brother,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston  (Put- 
nam), is  a romantic  story  of  wild  adventure  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  during  the  Indian  wars 
of  1813.  It  is  harmlessly  sensational. — The 
Realm  of  the  Ice  King  (Putnam)  is  an  English 
reprint,  giving,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
with  fair  illustrations  and  an  excellent  map,  an 
account  of  the  various  explorations  in  the  arctic 
zone,  from  those  of  the  Norsemen  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  a book  to  be  cordially  commended 
to  the  boys,  who  will  not  think  adventures  the 
less  interesting  because  they  are  real. — Ada  and 
Gerty  (American  Tract  Society)  and  Fred  and 
Jennie  (Carters)  are  two  stories  for  girls  in  their 
early  teens.  They  are  decidedly  religious  in 
their  character. — For  the  same  class  of  readers 
are  two  series,  “Miss  Ashton’s  Girls,”  by  J.  H. 
Matthews  (Carters),  and  the  “Say  and  Do  Se- 
ries,” by  Miss  Warner  (Carters).  Both  are  de- 
cidedly religious  in  their  purpose,  the  former 
teaching  by  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
stories,  and  the  latter  by  the  more  direct  means 
of  conversation  and  precept. — We  are  glad  to 
read  another  volume  from  Katharine  Will- 
iams. How  Tiptoe  Grew  (American  Tract  So- 
ciety) is  as  good  as  the  original  Tiptoe,  which  is 
high  praise. — Proud  Little  Dody  (American  Tract 
Society)  is  by  a well-known  and  deservedly  fa- 
vorite authoress,  Sarah  E.  Chester.  Dody  is 
a companionable  little  girl,  notwithstanding  her 
pride. — A Story-Book  for  the  Children  (Osgood) 
is  a collection  of  sixteen  short  stories  by  Mrs. 
Diaz.  The  illustrations  greatly  vary  in  their 
merit. — Mice  at  Play , by  Neil  Forest  (Rob- 
erts), is  a story  of  very  genuine  children,  whose 
capers  keep  their  seniors  in  perpetual  perplexity. 
This  story  and  Jolli/  Good  Times , by  P.  Thorne 
(Roberts),  are  decidedly  entertaining  reading; 
but  how  would  it  be  if  our  real  children  copied 
the  pranks? — Miss  Alcott’s  Eight  Cousins ; or, 
the  Ant-Hill , is  better  reading  for  the  aunts  than 
the  cousins.  Excessive  reverence  for  their  elders 
is  not  one  of  the  faults  of  modern  juveniles. — 
Nine  Little  Goslings , by  Susan  Cooledgis  (Rob- 
erts), are  short  stories,  the  plots  for  which  are 
suggested  by  certain  of  Mother  Goose’s  melo- 
dies. Both  in  the  plan  and  in  its  execution  Miss 
Cooledge  has  exhibited*  the  same  kind  of  inge- 
nuity which  made  The  Neio-Years  Bargain  so 
unique. — James  Miller  seems  to  have  a mission 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  books  too  good  to  perish. 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men,  Carove’s  Story 
without  an  End,  Andersen’s  Dream  of  Little 
Tuk , and  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  are  children’s 
classics. — Somewhat  of  a soberer  type  than  our 
average  American  children’s  books,  and  more 
after  the  model  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories,  are 
three  series  published  by  Porter  and  Coates : the 
, “ Willow  Vale  Library”  and  the  “ Magnolia  Li- 
brary,” by  Mrs.  Hofland,  and  the  “Leila  Se- 
ries,” for  older  children,  by  Ann  Fraser  Tytlbr. 

From  George  Routledge  and  Sons  we  receive 
a number  of  attractive  illustrated  books  for 
the  children,  characteristically  English  in  both 
art  and  literary  contents ; more  sober  but  also 
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more  healthful  than  much  of  our  modern  Amer- 
ican child  literature.  For  very  little  folks  are 
the  Blue- beard  Picture  Book , with  thirty-two 
pages  of  unique  colored  pictures ; Buttercuj>s 
and  Daisies , a volume  of  rhymes  and  pictures — 
the  former  not  embodying  any  remarkable  po- 
etic merit,  the  latter  decidedly  bright  and  pret- 
ty ; Happy  Child  Life , with  real  sparkle  in  the 
rhymes,  and  with  colored  pictures  very  attractive. 
— Oscar  Pletsch  has  a remarkable  genius  for 
portraying  children  and  child  life. — The  Golden 
Harp  Album , Little  Wide-Awake,  and  Every 
Boy's  Annual  are  collections  of  prose,  poetry, 
and  pictures,  rather  too  miscellaneous  to  take 


first  rank  in  childrens  literature.— 27/e  Young 
Ladies'  Book  is  a vciy  useful  manual  of  amuse- 
ments, exercises,  studies,  and  pursuits.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  teach  young  ladies  something  to  do, 
both  in  useful  employment  and  in  recreation  ; it 
begins  with  nursing  the  sick,  it  ends  with  direc- 
tions for  a picnic. — Another  book  very  full  of 
useful  information  is  Discoveries  and  Inventions 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century , by  Robert  Rout- 
ledge.  It  is  almost  a cyclopedia  of  inventions, 
contains  over  300  illustrations,  and  covers  a wide 
scope.  It  gives  more  credit  to  American  invent- 
ors than  many  of  the  foreign  works  on  kindred 
subjects  are  accustomed  to  do. 


UBiiitar’s  Scientific  Herorit. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

OUR  Astronomical  record  for  October  begins 
with  the  notice  of  two  new  asteroids,  No. 
149,  discovered  on  the  6th  inst.  by  Perrotin  at 
Toulouse,  and  No.  150,  discovered  on  the  18th 
by  Watson  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  the  mathematical  department  of  astronomy 
we  should  not  fail  to  note  the  memoir  by  G.  W. 
Hill,  of  Nyack,  on  the  development  of  the  per- 
turbative function  in  periodic  series.  Mr.  Hill 
occupies  himself  with  that  method  of  develop- 
ing the  perturbative  function  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments are  left  indeterminate,  whereby  a literal 
development  is  obtained  possessing  as  much 
generality  as  possible.  This  method  has  been 
invested  with  additional  interest,  he  states,  on 
account  of  certain  investigations  arising  from 
Jacobi’s  treatment  of  dynamical  equations,  and 
Delaunay’s  method  in  the  lunar  theory. 

The  Analyst , the  pages  of  which  are  enriched 
by  Mi*.  Hills  memoir,  is  a journal  devoted  to 
pure  and  applied  mathematics,  edited  by  J.  E. 
Hendricks,  of  I)es  Moines,  Iowa.  This  is  the 
only  purely  mathematical  journal  at  present  sus- 
tained in  America,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
doing  a good  work  in  encouraging  the  study 
among  us  of  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  progress  in  the  physical  sciences. 

In  publishing  some  observations  on  the  planets 
as  made  at  the  observatory  at  Paris,  Leverrier 
states  that  the  observations  of  Mercury  are  rep- 
resented by  tbc  tables  of  the  movements  of  that 
planet  with  very  great  precision ; but  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  tables  it  has  been  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  perihelion  of  Mercury’s  orbit 
moves  in  such  a manner  as  corresponds  to  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  intramercurial  planets. 
These  planets,  os  is  well  known,  have  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  observed,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  they  are"  of  the  nature  of  asteroids  or 
meteoric  dust,  nor  whether,  perhaps,  the  zodiacal 
light  and  the  solar  corona  may  not  contain  suffi- 
cient material  to  cause  by  their  attractions  the 
movements  observed  in  Mercury. 

Seech i contributes  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  full  details  of  his  observations  of  the 
solar  protuberances  and  spots  since  April,  1871. 
This  period  covers  fifty-five  rotations  of  the  sun 
aronnd  its  axis. 

Professor  Ueis  has  published  the  complete  de- 
tails of  his  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light. 
These  observations  extend  from  the  year  1847 


to  1875,  and  their  complete  publication  consti- 
tutes a very  important  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  the  questions  bearing  on  the  true  na- 
ture and  the  cosmic  relations  of  the  phenome- 
non. A large  number  of  the  best  modem  ob- 
servers of  the  zodiacal  light  have  been  stimulated 
to  their  exertions  by  Professor  Ileis’s  interest  in 
the  work.  Among  these  we  note  Weber,  whose 
observations  have  been  made  at  Peckelot,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Munster;  Goldschmidt, 
whose  observations  were  made  in  Paris  ; Trom- 
holdr,  in  Denmark ; Groneinan,  in  Groningen  ; 
Eylert,  whose  observations  were  made  during  an 
ocean  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  observations  made  by  Schmidt,  Jones,  Neu- 
mayer,  Serpieri,  and  others  are  also  made  use 
of  by  Heis;  and,  according  to  the  careful  com- 
parison of  modern  and  ancient  observations,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  lit- 
tle or  no  change  in  the  general  features  of  the 
zodiacal  light  during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

Progress  is  reported  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  physical  observatories  being  erected,  the  one 
at  Paris,  under  Janssen,  and  the  other  at  Pots- 
dam, under  Sporer,  Vogel,  and  others. 

A school  of  practical  astronomy  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Mouchez  at  Montsouris.  It  will  be 
open  to  all  who  have  any  desire  to  study  astron- 
omy. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  spectral 
analysis  and  celestial  photography. 

In  Meteorology , we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  both  theorists  and  observers  to  the 
methods  adopted  at  the  observatory  at  Mont- 
souris  for  studying  what  is  there  called  the  phys- 
ics of  the  atmosphere,  by  which,  however,  is 
more  especially  meant  the  study  of  the  rt>!e 
played  by  the  moisture  both  in  its  invisible  and 
in  its  visible  state.  The  complete  investigation 
of  this  subject  is  provided  for  by  Marie  Davy, 
the  director  of  the  observatory,  by  the  use,  first, 
of  a large  achromatic  with  a silvered  objective 
and  achromatic  ocular,  by  means  of  which  the 
brightness  of  any  portion  of  the  sky  is  deter- 
mined. Second,  a similar  apparatus  with  un- 
silvered  objective  for  determining  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky,  and 
the  actual  brightness  of  the  solar  rays;  and  the 
same  apparatus  is  employed  also  for  a similar 
object  at  night,  to  determine  the  transparency  of 
the  sky.  Third,  a modified  form  of  Dcsain’s 
thermo-electric  actinometer,  whence  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  vapor  of  wn- 
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ter  contained  in  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is 
obtained.  Fonrth,  Arago’s  cyanometer,  and  side 
by  side  with  it  Arago’s  polarimetcr,  to  which  the 
modifications  suggested  by  Knbenson  are  to  be 
applied.  The  important  works  of  Desain  are 
fully  appreciated  by  Marie  Davy,  who  follows 
very  closely  in  the  route  pursued  by  him,  in  that 
he  insists  on  the  preponderating  influence  of 
aqueous  vapor  upon  the  variable  diathermancy 
of  the  atmosphere : aqueous  vapor,  in  fact,  plays 
a double  part,  both  as  an  invisible  gas  and  as  a 
visible  cloud  or  haze. 

In  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  solar 
radiation  or  solar  spots  and  terrestrial  meteorol- 
ogy, Blanford,  of  Calcutta,  remarks  that  in  India, 
in  general  and  in  detail,  in  the  annual  changes 
os  well  as  in  the  daily,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  its  humidity  always  vary  in  opposite  di- 
rections. This  is  easily  explained  by  consider- 
ing that  the  greater  the  humidity  of  the  air,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  cloud  and 
the  quantity  of  rain.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
under  these  conditions  a less  amount  of  solar 
heat  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is 
consequently  cooled  down  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  falling  rain-water.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  average  throughout  the  world, 
since  there  is  more  water  than  land,  the  princi- 
pal effect  of  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  would  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  diminish  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  immediate  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Professor  Wild,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announces 
that  the  Central  Physical  Observatory  in  that 
city  is  to  be  enriched  by  the  erection  of  an  aux- 
iliary observatory  at  Pavlovsk,  some  fifteen  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  present  institution.  In 
this  new  building  numerous  researches  will  be 
carried  on  that  are  quite  impossible  in  the  old 
one,  where  there  is  now  experienced  much  dis- 
turbance from  the  traffic  in  the  city.  The  in- 
come of  the  auxiliary  observatory  will  be  about 
one-half  that  of  the  central  institution. 

Mr.  Ilellmann  has  investigated  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  as  observed  by  the  Army 
Signal -office  at  Mount  Washington  in  May,  ; 
1872.  He  finds  a decided  connection  between 
the  difference  of  the  temperatures  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  mountain,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  direction' in  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing and  the  state  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky, 
on  the  other. 

We  understand  that  the  Japanese  government 
has  taken  up  in  earnest  the  matter  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  partly,  it  is  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  representations  made  by  the  Americans 
and  English  residing  in  Japan.  The  first  Btep  j 
has  been  taken  by  the  Kni-Ta-Kui-Shi,  or  the 
department  for  the  colonization  and  development 
of  Jesso.  This  department  has  determined  to  ! 
establi*h  eight  stations  on  that  island  and  one  at 
its  head-quarters  in  Tokio.  The  instruction  of 
the  observers  and  the  organization  of  the  whole 
system  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  to  G.  J. 
Rockwell,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Imperial 
College  at  Tokio,  whose  name  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  our  American  readers.  | 

Professor  Rowland  has  begun  the  publication 
of  his  studies  on  magnetic  distribution.  He 
states  that  his  investigations  made  in  1870  cover  j 
a portion  of  the  ground  recently  treated  of  by 


Jamin.  His  own  observations  were  conducted 
in  reference  to  the  confirmation  of  his  mathemat- 
ical investigations,  which  are  represented  by  very 
general  formulae.  The  most  novel  feature  of 
Rowland’s  experiments  consists  in  the  method 
adopted  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  magnet- 
ism, for  which  purpose  he  uses  a small  coil  of 
wire  sliding  along  the  magnet. 

Professor  J.  L.  Smith,  in  a note  on  the  Dix- 
on County  (Tennessee)  meteorite  of  1835,  states 
that  this  is  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  pure 
meteoric  iron  yet  known.  Its  surface  was  not 
melted,  although  evidently  highly  heated  in  its 
passage  through  the  atmosphere.  The  Wid- 
mannstattian  figures  are  developed  with  exqui- 
site beauty.  It  contains  71  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen. 

Among  the  Physical  papers  of  the  month  may 
be  mentioned  Marey’a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
movements  of  liquid  waves  in  elastic  tubes,  ia 
which  is  given  the  results  of  experiments  made 
to  elucidate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  pulse 
as  determined  with  the  authors  well-known 
sphygmograph.  By  means  of  a very  ingenious 
little  apparatus  called  an  explorator,  several  of 
which  are  placed  along  the  length  of  the  tubo 
through  which  the  wave  moves,  compressed  air 
is  made  to  move  a style  at  the  instant  the  wave 
passes.  This  style  records  the  movement,  both 
in  time  and  in  form,  upon  a blackened  cylinder, 
whose  surface  moves  twenty-eight  centimeters 
per  second.  The  author’s  conclusions  from  these 
experiments  have  a high  physiological  impor- 
tance. Romilly  has  studied  the  action  of  a cur- 
rent of  air  or  steam  in  drawing  into  its  course 
the  surrounding  air,  using  for  this  purpose  va- 
rious forms  of  openings  and  ajutages.  The 
same  results  were  obtained  with  air  and  steam, 
the  maximum  pressure  in  the  receiver  being  ob- 
tained when  the  receiving  cone  has  an  angle  of 
5°  to  7°,  the  base  directed  away  from  the  jet. 
This  latter  is  placed  at  a distance  from  it  deter- 
mined by  making  the  jet  the  apex  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  receiving  tube  the  base  of  a cone  of 
15°.  Then  the  quantity  of  air  drawn  in  is  di- 
rectly n9  the  diameter  of  the  two  openings  (of 
the  jet  and  receiving  cone) ; the  velocity  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio;  the  pressure  is  inversely  as 
the  section  of  the  receiving  tube,  the  absolute 
pressure  varying  according  as  the  receiver  is 
open  or  closed. 

Parish  has  described  a simple  form  of  balance 
for  taking  specific  gravities  of  solids,  constructed 
somewhat  like  a common  form  of  letter  scale, 
with  unequal  arms,  the  substance  being  placed 
in  a pan  (which  can  be  immersed  in  water)  at 
the  end  of  the  shorter  arm,  while  the  longer  is 
graduated  directly  to  give  the  specific  gravity. 

Schott  has  examined  the  character  of  the 
crystallizations  which  are  produced  in  common 
glass  under  various  conditions,  with  a view  to 
elucidate  the  chemical  character  of  glass  itself. 

Nipher  has  published  a paper  on  the  variation 
in  the  strength  of  a muscle,  in  which  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  after  the  relation  of  the 
strength  of  a muscle  to  the  dynamical  work  of 
exhaustion  has  been  determined,  its  strength  at 
any  time  is  easily  found  by  measuring  the  dy- 
namical work  of  exhaustion.  He  also  finds  that 
the  co-efficient  of  power  of  a muscle  per  square 
centimeter  ©f  its  section  is  very  variable;  so 
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that  the  work  a muscle  can  do  depends  not 
alone  upon  its  size,  but  also  upon  its  quality. 

Victor  Meyer  has  devised  a simple  and  very 
effective  method  of  determining  the  solubility 
of  salts  in  solvents,  which  is  rapid  and  accurate, 
whatever  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  solu- 
bility is  taken. 

Schuller  and  Wartha  have  proposed  some 
modifications  in  the  ice-calorimeter  of  Bunsen, 
with  a view  of  adapting  it  to  more  general  use. 
The  freshly  fallen  snow  is  replaced  by  ice,  and  the 
measurements  are  made  by  weighing  the  mercu- 
ry expelled.  • 

Naumann  finds  in  the  recent  results  of  Kundt 
and  Warburg  upon  the  specific  heat  of  mercury 
vapor  a complete  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
which  he,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  ex- 
pressed eight  years  ago,  that  mercury  and  cad- 
mium molecules  are  diatomic.  Moreover,  he 
shows,  in  accordance  with  the  dynamic  theory 
of  gases,  that  the  heat  of  the  atomic  motion  is  to 
the  heat  of  the  molecular  motion,  and  to  the 
heat  of  expansion  as  n : 3 : 2,  in  which  n is  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  specific 
heats  of  gases,  including  that  of  mercury  vapor, 
calculated  on  this  hypothesis,  agree  well  with 
those  experimentally  determined  by  Regnault  and 
others. 

Abney  has  investigated  the  conditions  of  pho- 
tographic irradiation — which  causes  the  photo- 
graphic image  of  a luminous  body  in  front  of  a 
dark  background  to  appear  larger  than  it  is — and 
concludes  that  the  current  theory  that  it  is  due 
to  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  can  only 
be  true  when  the  incident  rays  make  an  angle 
with  the  normal  to  the  surface.  This  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  fact,  the  particles  of  silver  brom- 
iodide  scattered  through  the  collodion  film  acting 
to  reflect  the  light  thus  obliquely.  The  experi- 
mental results  given  accord  well  with  those  cal- 
culated on  this  theory. 

Terquem  and  Trannin  have  described  a new 
method  for  determining  rapidly  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  a liquid,  which,  like  Wollaston’s,  de- 
pends upon  the  angle  of  total  reflection,  but  which 
does  not  require  a special  apparatus.  By  means 
of  two  plane  parallel  plates  of  glass,  having  a film 
of  air  between  them,  which  are  immersed  in  the 
liquid  to  be  examined,  the  critical  angle  is  de- 
termined, and  so  the  index. 

Hagcnbach  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
unannealed  or  imperfectly  annealed  glass,  which 
is  in  a state  of  tension  from  too  rapid  cooling,  is 
very  likely  to  break  either  from  a blow  or  from 
sadden  changes  of  temperature.  As  this  tension 
renders  the  glass  doubly  refracting,  he  proposes 
to  examine  glass  articles  with  polarized  light  in 
order  to  detect  any  imperfection  in  the  annealing. 

Sandoz  has  examined  four  of  the  new  Jamin 
permanent  magnets  of  laminated  steel  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  their  force  varied  with 
time  whether  the  armature  was  attached  or  not, 
and  also  whether  sudden  rupture  diminished  the 
portative  force.  The  magnet  employed  weighed 
41 1 grams,  and  its  armature  69  grams.  Its  max- 
imum lifting  power  wag  9.3  kilograms,  or  near- 
ly twenty-three  times  its  own  weight.  He  finds 
that  these  magnets  gain  rather  than  lose  by  time, 
and  that  whether  they  are  kept  armed  or  not ; 
and  sudden  rupture  rather  increases  their  power 
to  receive  charges. 

Camacho  has  described  a new  form  of  electro- 


magnet, in  which,  instead  of  a bar  of  iron,  the 
core  is  made  up  of  a number  of  concentric  tubes 
of  iron,  around  each  of  which  a coil  of  wire  ^s 
wound.  In  one  experiment  such  a magnet, 
charged  with  the  same  battery,  lifted  five  times 
the  weight  which  was  raised  by  a precisely  similar 
magnet  constructed  on  the  old  plan.  In  a sub- 
sequent paper  Du  Moncel  has  communicated  to 
the  Academy  some  results  he  obtained  with  this 
magnet,  which  are  analogous  to  those  made  by 
him  in  1862.  He  shows  that  the  increased  pow- 
er obtained  in  these  magnets  is  due  to  a super- 
position of  the  magnetic  effects  by  the  enveloping 
cores. 

Jamin  has  re-observed  and  extended  the  cu- 
rious fact  stated  by  Iialdat  that  iron  filings,  in- 
closed in  a brass  tube  and  compressed,  retain 
their  magnetism  permanently.  Tubes  thus  made 
were  shown  the  Academy,  eight  or  ten  centim- 
eters long  and  three  in  diameter,  which  attract* 
ed  iron  filings  at  least  as  strongly  as  steel  bars 
of  good  quality  of  the  same  size.  Filings  of 
pure  soft  iron  showed  the  same  result,  as  also 
did  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

Deprez  has  made  some  experiments  on  the 
velocity  of  magnetization  and  demagnetization 
of  iron,  and  finds  that  soft  iron,  ordinary  iron, 
malleable  cast  iron,  and  chilled  steel  all  required 
one-and-a-half-tliousandths  of  a second  for  mag- 
netization, and  one-four-thousandth  for  demag- 
netization. Gray  cast  iron  was  magnetized  in 
one-thousandth. 

Rowland  has  published  the  results  of  his  stud- 
ies on  magnetic  distribution,  giving  the  results 
of  experiments  made  in  1870-71. 

Fuchs  has  devised  a simple  means  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  an  induced  current  by  means  of 
a gold-leaf  electroscope. 

Oberbeck  has  experimentally  determined  the 
resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  an  induction 
spark.  He  shows  that  it  is  a function  of  the 
strength  of  the  currents,  and  that  hence  its  nu- 
merical value  may  be  calculated  in  the  same 
wav  as  that  of  solid  or  liquid  conductors. 

Bauermnnn  communicates  a method  of  show- 
ing the  conductivity  of  the  various  forms  of  car- 
bon, due  to  I)r.  Von  Kobell,  of  Munich.  A 
fragment  of  the  carbon  to  he  tested  is  held  in  a 
pair  of  zinc  tongs  (a  simple  strip  bent  on  itself) 
and  immersed  in  copper  sulphate  solution.  The 
proportion  of  copper  deposited  on  the  carbon  in- 
dicates its  conducting  power. 

Lippmann  notes  the  curious  experiment  of 
putting  a mass  of  water  contained  in  a glass  ves- 
sel in  communication  with  the  earth,  and  then 
bringing  near  it  an  excited  rod  of  resin  ; oxygen 
is  evolved  at  the  wire.  On  removing  it  the  hy- 
drogen is  disengaged.  But  before  removing  the 
rod,  where  was  the  hydrogen  ? The  author  says 
it  is  neither  in  combination  nor  solution,  but  is 
retained  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Buff  has  made  an  extended  investigation  into 
the  changes  of  temperature  which  are  produced 
when  an  electric  current  passes  from  one  metal 
to  another.  The  evolution  of  heat  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  in  a 
unit  of  time  multiplied  by  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  battery. 

In  General  Chemistry , Cayley  communicated 
to  the  Chemical  Section  of  theBritish  Associa- 
tion a paper  on  the  analytical  figures  which  are 
called  trees  in  mathematics,  and  on  their  appli- 
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cation  to  the  theory  of  chemical  compounds. 
Ilia  purpose  was  to  determine  the  theoretical 
number  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnlI9B-f 
and  his  results  agree  with  those  of  experiment  so 
fur  as  the  latter  have  been  developed.  He  shows, 
for  example,  that  799  isomers  are  possible,  hav- 
ing the  formula  Cl3H„.  Berthelot  has  continued 
his  studies  in  thermo-chemistry,  and  has  publish- 
ed two  papers.  In  the  first  of  these  he  treats  of 
the  thermal  changes  connected  with  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen ; in  the  second,  of  the  thermic  forma- 
tion of  barium  dioxide  and  hydrogen  dioxide. 

E.  Dumas  has  written  upon  the  touch-stone, 
giving  an  extended  historical  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject,  and  furnishing  an  analysis  of  a stone  which 
has  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  the 
Paris  assay  office.  It  proved  to  be  a piece  of 
fossil  wood,  of  an  unknown  genus  and  species, 
however,  to  which,  on  microscopic  data,  Renault 
assigns  the  generic  name  Obrussaxylon , meaning 
wood  used  for  assaying  gold. 

Behrend  has  described  a new  method  of  pre- 
paring sulphury!  chloride,  which  consists  in  heat- 
ing sulphuric  chlorhydrin  in  sealed  tubes  to 
170°-180°  for  ten  to  fourteen  hours.  The  yield 
is  satisfactory. 

Frerichs  has  devised  a new  form  of  balance, 
in  which  the  beam  is  made  of  aluminum  alloyed 
with  five  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  beam  is  very 
short,  and  yet  the  balance  is  not  at  All  deficient 
in  delicacy.  The  use  of  riders  is  dispensed  with, 
the  small  weights  being  determined  by  the  tor- 
sion of  a wire  ingeniously  arranged. 

Arzberger  proposes  the  use  of  an  air-damping 
apparatus  for  chemical  balances,  to  diminish  their 
oscillations.  To  the  stirrup  a gilded  brass  plate 
is  hung,  which  moves  in  a short  cylinder,  a trifle 
larger  in  diameter,  supported  on  the  case. 

Precht  and  Kraut  have  investigated  at  length 
the  question  of  the  dissociation  of  salts  which 
contain  water,  and  have  obtained  some  valuable 
results. 

Langley  has  proposed,  in  determining  carbon 
in  iron  and  steel,  to  barn  the  carbon  without  first 
separating  it  from  the  copper,  as  is  the  usnal 
method. 

In  Organic  Chemistry , Prescott  has  given  the 
results  of  his  determinations  of  the  solubilities  of 
the  alkaloids  in  the  crystalline,  amorphous,  and 
nascent  conditions  in  ether,  chloroform,  amyl  al- 
cohol, and  benzine  respectively,  these  solvents 
having  been  washed  with  water  before  use. 

De  1a  Harpe  and  Van  Dorp  have  examined  the 
hydrocarbon  fluorene  discovered  by  Berthelot. 
They  find  that  when  fluorene  is  distilled  over 
moderately  heated  lead  oxide  a semi-solid  red- 
dish product  is  obtained,  which  is  a condensation 
product  containing  double  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  in  its  molecule. 

Liebermann  and  Fischer  have  further  exam- 
ined chrysophanic  acid,  the  active  principle  of 
rhubarb.  They  find  it  to  stand  to  emodin,  its 
associate,  precisely  as  alizarin  stands  to  purpurin, 
only  both  the  former  are  homologous  with  the 
latter,  being  derivatives  of  methyl-anthracene. 
Chrysophanic  acid  is  dioxymethylanthraquinone. 

Tieinann  and  Haarmann  have  described  a 
method  for  the  accurate  determination  of  vanil- 
lin in  vanilla,  and  have  shown  that  the  price  of 
the  commercial  varieties  is  not  always  in  accord 
with  their  content  in  vanillin. 

Latonr  and  Cazeneuve  have  separated  from  ma- 


hogany an  astringent  substance  containing  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  is  crystalline, 
and  identical  with  catechin. 

In  Physiological  Chemistry , Schntzenberger  has 
continued  his  valuable  researches  on  albumin  and 
the  albuminates. 

Gautier  and  his  pupil  Scolosuboff  have  made 
an  extended  examination  on  arsenic  in  the  tis- 
sues, and  have  shown  that  it  principally  localizes 
itself  in  the  nervous  tissues.  They  also  describe 
an  improved  method  of  separating  it  from  or- 
ganic matters. 

Mineralogy . — Dr.  Moore  hns  recently  described 
a new  mineral  from  the  zinc  mines  at  Stirling, 
New  Jersey.  It  occurs  in  6mall  hexagonal  crys- 
tals, and  in  drosses  of  indistinct  crystals.  It  has 
perfect  basal  cleavage,  and  a metallic  lustre ; col- 
or, bluish-black.  The  hardness  is  2.5,  and  spe- 
cific gravity  3.91.  An  analysis  showed  that  it 
was  a hydrous  oxide  of  zinc  and  manganese,  it 
being  closely  related  to  psilomelane.  When  ig- 
nited, it  assumes  a copper-red  color,  and  it  is  in 
allusion  to  this  that  the  name  chalcophanite  is 
given. 

Professor  Secchi  has  recently  published  at 
Naples  an  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  spring  of  1872,  it  being  the 
continuation  of  a work  commenced  by  him  a 
year  since.  He  enumerates  a long  list  of  min- 
erals found  as  sublimation  products,  and  among 
these  the  following  new  species:  Atelite , which 
is  a compound  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  copper, 
containing  water ; it  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  melaconite.  Crypto- 
halite, a fluo-silicate  of  ammonia.  Chlorallumi - 
nite , a hydrous  chloride  of  alumina.  Chlorotio - 
nite,  found  in  crusts  of  an  azure-blue  color,  and 
being  a sulphate  of  potash  and  copper.  Pseudo - 
cotunnite , found  in  acicular  yellow  crystals,  which 
are  without  lustre ; it  is  supposed  to  be  a com- 
pound of  chloride  of  lead  and  chloride  of  potash. 
Hydrofluorile , hydrofluoric  acid  and  Proidonite , 
fluoride  of  silicon. 

Des  Cloizeaux  has  continued  his  valuable  op- 
tical studies  of  the  feldspars,  and  now  describes 
a more  simple  method  of  distinguishing  between 
them  than  that  already  given. 

Professor  Cox,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  in  Detroit,  describes  a new  por- 
celain clay,  which  he  calls  Indianaite . In  com- 
position it  is  quite  near  kaolin.  It  is  found  in 
Spice  Valley  township,  Lawrence  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  considerable  deposits,  and  is  already  used 
in  the  porcelain  potteries  of  Cincinnati. 

Microscopy . — The  Academy  (May  8)  says  that 
a microscopic  examination  of  the  dust  which  fell 
in  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  night  of 
March  29-30,  1871,  has  led  M.  Daubrde  to  be- 
lieve that  it  proceeded  from  a volcanic  eruption 
in  Iceland.  The  dust  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  fragmentary  transparent  grains,  some  color- 
less, others  more  or  less  brownish-yellow.  Mi- 
nute crystals  of  feldspar  and  pyroxene  were  rec- 
ognized. There  are  many  instances  of  dust  being 
conveyed  by  air  currents  to  great  distances.  Thus 
in  February,  1863,  sand  apparently  from  Saha- 
ra fell  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Canaries,  and, 
more  recently,  ashes  from  the  Chicago  fire  reach- 
ed the  Azores  in  four  days,  accompanied  with  nn 
empyreumatic  odor,  which  made  the  inhabitants 
suppose  that  a great  forest  was  in  conflagration. 

Dr.  C.  Johnson  gives  the  following  as  the 
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method  adopted  by  him  in  preparing  sections  ! 
of  coal,  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News , Jnly,  I 
1875  : 1.  Macerate  suitable  pieces  one-quarter  or  J 
one-half  inch  thick  in  liquor  potassa  until  they 
swell  or  soften.  2.  Soak  for  a few  hours  in  pure 
water,  and  drain.  3.  Macerate  in  nitric  acid  un- 
til the  color  changes  from  black  to  brown.  4. 
Soak  for  a few  hours  in  water,  and  drain.  5.  Put 
in  alcohol  for  a few  days.  G.  Fasten  in  a cutter 
with  paraffine,  and  make  sections,  the  sections 
to  be  mounted  in  balsam  after  successive  immer- 
sions in  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves. 

In  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober, 1875,  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Cephalosi - 
phon  and  a new  infusorian,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Hudson. 
He  concludes  that  the  Cephalosiphon  is  a genuine 
Melicertan,  forming  its  tube  from  early  youth, 
and  is  not  a temporarily  incased  Philodine , as 
had  been  supposed,  from  having  only  one  antenna. 
The  new  infusorian  is  named  Archimedea  retnex , 
so  called  from  its  frequently  assumed  corkscrew 
shape,  and  from  its  rows  of  cilia  used  as  banks 
of  oars.  The  full-grown  Archimedea  is  about 
^ inch  in  length,  with  a tube  of  g5  inch,  more 
or  less,  in  length.  It  was  found  attached  to  Ana- 
chari8  alsinastrum.  The  tubes  are  exceedingly 
slender,  and  readily  deserted  upon  the  least  dis- 
turbance. They  are,  of  course,  far  too  long  for 
its  inhabitant,  which,  as  a rule,  lives  in  the  top 
of  it,  though  occasionally  it  backs  down  nearly  to  j 
the  bottom.  In  the  same  journal  is  an  excellent 
paper,  by  G.  J.  Allman,  on  “Recent  Progress  in 
our  Knowledge  of  the  Ciliate  Infusoria,”  being 
the  anniversary  address  to  the  Linmeun  Society. 
We  will  notice  it  more  at  length  hereafter. 

The  subject  of  Anthropology  has  been  very 
closely  studied  of  late  through  the  medium  of 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  microcephalcs.  The  labors 
of  Marshnll(jP/u7.  Trans.,  1 8G4,  vol.  cliv., p.  501 ), 
of  Bradley  ( Journ . of  Anat.  and  Phys .,  2 ser., 
vol.  vi.,  1871,  p.  65),  of  Broadbent  (ibid.,  2 ser., 
vol.  iii.,  1870,  p.  218),  of  Jensen  (Archiv  fur 
Anth .,  Bd.  iv.),  of  Vogt  (Mem.  de  Vlnst.  Genev., 
tom.  xi.),  of  Schule  (Archiv,  1872,  Bd.  v.,  437), 
of  Aeby  (Archiv,  1874  ?),  and  finally,  of  Dr. 
Pozzi  (Rev.  d Anthropologic,  1875,  num.  2),  show 
how  much  interest  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the 
investigation.  The  last-named  author, from  a re- 
view of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 1 . The  weight  of  the  brain  has  only  a 
relative  value  in  determining  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. 2.  On  the  contrary,  the  morphology  of 
the  convolutions  is  a factor  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance. 3.  The  obtuseness  of  intelligence  is  corre- 
lated in  the  case  under  examination,  and  in  most 
of  its  analogues,  with  a great  simplicity  of  brain 
convolution.  4.  This  appears  to  result  from  an 
arrest  of  development,  generally  corresponding 
to  positive  characters  among  the  anthropoid  apes. 
5.  Certain  morphological  phenomena  can  not  be 
thus  interpreted  : alongside  of  anomalies  revers- 
ive  by  arrest  of  development  are  found  also  anom- 
alies due  to  deviation  of  development. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  read  at  the 
American  Association  a few  were  devoted  to 
ethnology.  We  call  attention  to  Professor  C.  V. 
Riley  s paper  on  locusts  ns  food  for  man ; Pro- 
fessor R.  J.  Farquharson’s,  upon  Indian  mounds ; 
Professor  L.  H.  Morgan's,  on  ethnological  de- 
velopment ; and  to  the  communications  of  Mr. 
Henry  Gilman  on  the  ancient  men  of  the  great 
lakes ; of  Professors  E.  A.  Strong  and  W.  L.  Cof- 


fenberry,  on  mound  explorations  in  Kent  County, 
Michigan ; of  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  on  the  arch»- 
ology  of  New  Mexico ; of  Dr.  Sternberg,  on  In- 
dian mounds  and  shell  heaps  near  Pensacola, 
Florida;  and  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  G.  Yates,  on  the 
aboriginal  money  of  California. 

An  entirely  new  feature  in  the  history  of  eth- 
nology is  the  Congress  of  Americanists  held  at 
Nancy  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  July.  The 
first  session  w as  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
relations  of  America  to  the  Old  World  before 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  Northmen,  the 
Phenicians,  the  lost  Atlantis,  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  were  all  treated  to  a discussion  ; but  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  Congress  decided  to 
require  greater  light  upon  these  theories  before 
accepting  them.  The  second  session  was  de- 
voted to  American  anthropology  proper.  The 
discussions  were  conducted  by  MM.  Broca,  Peti- 
tot,  Barren  de  Metz,  Professor  Hynes,  and  Pro- 
fessor Joly.  The  third  session  was  devoted  to 
American  languages.  Papers  w ere  read  by  M. 
Pacheco  on  the  Quichua  language ; by  Leon  de 
Rosny  on  the  decipherment  of  the  Maya  inscrip- 
tions ; by  M.  Petitot  on  the  De'nd-Dimijies  of  the 
Mackenzie  River;  by  Jules  Vinson  on  the  pre- 
tended analogies  between  the  Basque  and  some 
of  the  languages  of  the  New  World.  The  fourth 
session  was  devoted  to  American  culture.  Oscar 
' Comettant’s  paper  on  American  music  was  es- 
pecially noteworthy.  The  stone  age  was  dis- 
cussed by  M.  Reboux,  M.  Chel,  and  Francis  Al- 
len. Waldemar  Schmidt  presented  a manuscript 
with  sketches  made  by  the  natives  of  Greenland. 

Part  xvi.  of  Reliquiae  Aquitanicee  appeared 
in  May  last.  Chapters  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  are  de- 
voted to  classified  lists  of  birds  and  stone  im- 
plements found  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne 
Valley.  Chapter  xxv.  is  on  “ Fossil  Man  from 
La  Madeleine  and  Laugerie  Basse,”  by  E.  T. 
H&my. 

The  Geographical  Congress  and  Exposition  at 
Paris  were  exceedingly  rich  in  ethnological  ma- 
terial. The  papers  read  at  the  Congress  were 
of  the  most  thorough  and  interesting  diameter. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  their  titles. 
M.  Venioukoff  made  an  important  communica- 
tion upon  the  races  of  Asiatic  Russia.  In  a 
very  interesting  communication  upon  the  Negri- 
tos of  India,  Dr.  Hamy  showed  the  presence  of 
this  race  of  oceanic  negroes  of  short  stature  on 
the  Gangetic  peninsula.  M.  De  llujfalvy  spoke 
of  the  migrations  of  the  Turanian  races.  Upon 
motion  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  name  Uralo- 
altaic  for  Turanian.  At  the  Exposition,  archaeo- 
logical and  ethnological  geography  was  a prom- 
inent feature.  Russia  sent  the  works  of  Saveluff, 
Ouvarotf,  Europaus,  Koppen,  and  others  upon 
the  various  peoples  of  that  vast  empire.  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark,  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  were  more  or  less  largely  rep- 
resented. Of  course  the  best  showing  w’as  by 
France.  The  most  ancient  times  were  repre- 
sented by  two  cases  containing  a part  of  the  rich 
collection  of  M.  Reboux  from  the  quaternary 
alluvium  of  Paris,  Clichv,  Levallois,  Neuilly, 
Grenelle,  etc.  Next  to  these  were  four  glass 
cases  containing  a splendid  series  of  objects 
from  the  Pyrenees,  grottoes  of  Gourdon,  Arndt, 
and  Lorther,  the  product  of  the  labors  of  M. 
Piette.  Charts  of  France  during  all  of  its  ar- 
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choeological  eras  were  both  plentiful  and  beauti- 
fully executed.  In  all  resj>ects  the  Congress  and 
the  Exposition  attained  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  anthropology, ethnology, and  protohistory. 

M.  Pruuifcres  having  sent  to  the  Society  of 
Anthropology  a fragment  of  a human  skull  bear- 
ing tmces  of  small  circles  in  the  interior,  M. 
Mortillct,  following  the  conjecture  of  M.  Lequay, 
that  they  were  made  by  a circular  die,  had  a 
series  of  experiments  made  with  iron  and  bronze 
dies  of  different  patterns,  and  confirmed  M.  Le- 
quay s theories.  M.  Broca,  however,  did  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues,  but  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  effect  was  produced  with  a point-  j 
ed  tool  directed  by  the  hand. 

M.  Topinard  having  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Anthropology  of  Paris  the  two  microcephales, 
Maximo  and  Bnrtola,  who  have  been  exhibited 
in  both  hemispheres  as  Aztecs  since  1854,  and 
who  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  accu- 
rately described  by  many  anthropologists,  begin- 
ning with  Richard  Oweu,  a long  and  interesting 
discussion  of  the  w hole  subject  of  microcephaly 
was  excited. 

M.  Sanson,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  same  society, 
describes  the  methods  of  artificial  Bkull  perfora- 
tions among  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  the  German  An- 
thropological Society,  at  Munich,  Dr.  Ecker  an- 
nounced that  in  the  hard  coal  near  Metzikon, 
occurring  between  two  glacial  epochs  in  that  re- 
gion, Dr.  Schleuerraan  had  discovered  a number 
of  pointed  sticks  carbonized  (probably  of  Abies 
excelsa ),  which  gave  the  strongest  evidence  tlmt 
they  were  the  work  of  man.  These  w'ere  sent  to 
Professor  Rutimeycr,  who  describes  them  fully 
in  Gaea , 1875,  57 5.  This  is  probably  the  old- 
est relic  of  humanity  ever  found  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  and  perhaps  in  all  Europe.  In  the 
same  coal  are  remains  of  Elephas  antiquus , Rhi- 
noceros murkii , and  Bos  primigenius . 

In  Zoology,  some  important  papers  have  ap- 
peared. Professor  Ilyatt’s  “Revision  of  the 
North  American  Poriferie,”  a group  of  sponges, 
is  the  first  installment  of  a series  of  papers  on 
oitr  native  sponges,  comprising  considerable  work 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  as  well  as  on  specimens  from  the 
different  museums  of  the  country.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a plate  drawn  on  stone,  and  contains 
remarks  on  foreign  species. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalliger 
and  Dr.  Drvsdale  began  to  publish  a series  of 
papers,  which  have  attracted  much  notice,  on 
the  life  history  of  monads.  The  last  is  now  pub- 
lished. The  authors  remark  that  simple  condi- 
tions of  season  and  temperature  may  account  for 
their  successive  appearance  in  the  fluid,  without 
supposing  that  one  form  was  developed  out  of 
another.  “ On  the  contrary,  the  life  cycle  of  a 
monad  is  as  rigidly  circumscribed  within  defined 
limits  as  that  of  a mollusk  or  a bird.”  In  no  in- 
stance was  the  continuance  of  the  species  main- 
tained without  the  introduction  of  a sexual  proc- 
ess, a blending  of  what  were  shown  in  the  sequel 
to  be  genetic  elements.  The  experiments  as  to 
the  effect  of  heat  on  the  monads  and  their  spores 
uniformly  established  an  important  fact,  viz.,  that 
the  spores  resist  heat  much  better  than  the  adults. 
A temperature  of  150°  F.  was  always  found  to 
destroy  utterly  all  the  adult  forms,  while  the 
spores  resulting  from  sexual  generation  have  a 
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power  of  resistance  to  heat  which  is  greater  than 
this  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  six  on  the  av- 
erage. “This  appears  to  us,”  they  say,  “ to  be 
the  very  essence  of  the  question  of  biogenesis 
versus  abiogenesis.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the 
septic  organisms  spores  are  demonstrably  pro- 
duced, and  these  spores  can  resist  a temperature 
nearly  double  that  of  adults  on  the  average ; that 
which  some  can  resist  is  88°  F.  above  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.”  This,  adds  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Microscopical  Science,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  experiments  of  Roberts  and  the  later  ones  of 
Huizinga. 

Heretofore  the  earliest  indubitable  remains  of 
dragon-flies  have  come  from  the  lias  formation, 
but  lately,  in  some  fragments  of  carboniferous 
slmle  from  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  S.  II.  Scudder  has 
detected  “well-preserved  remains  of  the  abdo- 
men of  a larval  dragon-fly,”  thus  carrying  back 
the  existence  of  these  insects  into  the  paleozoic 
age. 

Some  facts  regarding  the  habits  in  confine- 
ment of  the  bliud  craw-fish  of  Mammoth  Cave 
and  the  restoration  of  lost  parts  are  given  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Futnam  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  society  is  a 
lengthy  enumeration  of  North  American  Neu- 
roptera,  by  Dr.  Hagen. 

Under  the  head  of  Agricultural  Science  we 
note  the  observation  by  De  Luca  that  the  earth 
of  the  Solfatara  (areas  where  sulphur  vapors  es- 
cape and  sulphurous  incrustations  are  deposited) 
of  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  absorbs  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere.  This  De  Luca  believes  to  be 
duo  to  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  present,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  becomo 
converted  into  acids,  and  then  combine  with  am- 
monia. His  suggestion  that  this  fact  may  be  of 
importance  in  agriculture  is  not  without  plausi- 
bility in  view  of  the  fact  that  organic  compounds 
containing  sulphur  exist  and  uudergo  decompo- 
sition in  every  fertile  soil. 

Tissaiiuier  has  examined  the  dust  gathered 
from  the  air  and  brought  to  the  earth  by  snow. 
Snow  which  fell  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  in  the 
country  was  melted  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  on  analysis  yielded  from  53  to  61  per 
cent,  of  ash  and  from  47  to  39  per  cent,  of  organ- 
ic matter.  It  was  found  to  contain,  besides  con- 
siderable quantities  of  iron,  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  alumina,  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  like- 
wise nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  residue  was  an 
impalpable  grayish  powder.  The  eavlier  snows 
of  the  season  brought  more,  and  the  later  less, 
the  quantities  varying  from  16  to  212  parts  in 
1,000,000  of  snow-water.  Material  so  rich  in 
organic  substance  and  in  nitrogen  must  be  very 
effective  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  The  atmospherie 
dust  in  snow  is  quite  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
air  in  other  ways,  as  is  shown  by  extended  re- 
searches by  the  same  author.  The  iron  universal- 
ly present  he  believes  to  be  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  guanos  of  the  islands  Enderbury  and 
Raza,  which  belong  to  the  same  group  with  Ba- 
ker Island,  have  been  investigated  by  Schumann 
and  Heiden,  and  shown  to  be  similar  and  fully 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Baker  guano.  They 
are  very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime — 80  to  90  per 
cent. — and  contain  but  little  carbonate  of  lime. 
They  contain  only  tmces  of  fluoride  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  fact  show's  that  they  are  not 
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phosphorites.  In  the  absent©  of  chlorine  com- 
pounds, a dry  product  is  obtained  on  treating  with 
Bulphuric  acid,  while  not  enough  iron  and  alumi- 
na are  present  to  cause  any  appreciable  reversion 
of  the  superphosphate  to  an  insoluble  form.  On 
the  whole,  these  two  guanos  are  pronounced  the 
best  crude  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  su- 
perphosphates which  are  brought  into  the  Ger- 
man market. 

In  Engineering , we  may  record  that  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  have  an- 
nounced their  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
kinds  of  structures  that  will  be  built  in  that  city* 
After  specifying  the  several  forms  and  modifica- 
tions of  elevated  railroad  that  will  be  required 
upon  streets  of  different  widths,  the  report, 
which  is  quite  lengthy,  prescribes  numerous  de- 
tails of  construction  and  appointment,  designed 
to  render  the  operation  of  the  roads  safe  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

. Concerning  the  Flood  Rock  excavatious,  upon 
which  work  was  commenced  last  June,  we  leam 
that  a shaft  ten  feet  by  twenty  feet  in  plan,  and 
sixty  feet  deep,  has  already  been  sunk,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  two  tunnels  have  been  started, 
which  are  in  about  twenty  feet  and  thirty  feet 
respectively.  One  of  these  runs  across  toward 
the  New  York  shore,  and  the  other  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hallett's  Point.  The  work  of  excavation 
here  will  necessarily  be  delayed  until  after  the 
great  blast  at  Hallett's  Point,  referred  to  in  our 
last  month's  summary.  The  works  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  William  H.  Heuer, 
United  States  Engineers. 

The  tunneling  of  the  Detroit  River  is  still  be- 
ing mooted,  despite  the  misfortune  which  attend- 
ed the  work  inaugurated  in  1871,  and  abandoned, 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  several  years  later. 
Soundings  have  lately  been  taken,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  at  a different 
int  in  the  river,  and  with  what  i9  reported  to 
a very  favorable  result.  Here  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  principally  of  limestone,  and  the  tunnel 
proper  will  require  to  be  only  half  a mile  long. 
Estimates  have  been  presented,  likewise,  showing 
that  a double-track  tunnel  can  be  constructed  at 
this  point  at  an  expense  not  quite  half  as  great 
as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  abandoned  project. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  a govern- 
ment survey  has  just  been  completed  for  a rail- 
road from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  line  surveyed  begins  at  Guntersville,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  big  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  terminates  at  the  harbor  of  Brunswick.  The 
line  passes  through  four  counties  in  Alabama 
and  sixteen  in  Georgia,  including  the  richest  por- 
tions of  these  States.  Its  length  is  41 2 miles,  and 
the  line  diverges  nowhere  more  than  five  miles 
from  an  air  line.  The  railroad  is  proposed  as  an 
outlet  for  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Our  contemporary  the  Rail- 
road Gazette  expresses  an  unfavorable  opinion 
concerning  its  utility. 

From  abroad  we  learn  that  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  according  to  latest  reports,  has  been  bored 
on  the  side  of  Switzerland  to  the  depth  of  2500 
meters,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  2000  meters, 
leaving  10,5^0  meters  yet  to  be  penetrated.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  work  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  about  the  year  1880. 

In  order  to  facilitate  increasing  traffic,  a prop- 


osition to  widen  London  Bridge  has  been  referred 
to  a committee  of  experts  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  that  city. 

The  soundings  for  the  submarine  tunnel  be- 
tween England  and  France  are  being  carried  on 
actively.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  opera- 
tions are  directed  to  the  part  of  the  strait  a few 
miles  from  the  English  coast,  and  report  has  it 
that  the  engineers  charged  with  the  important 
duty  arc  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained. 

The  English  papers  comment  upon  the  curious 
coincidence  that  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railroad,  the  first  public  railroad 
worked  by  steam,  the  announcement  should  have 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  of  the 
signing,  on  the  very  day  of  the  celebration,  of  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  first  Chinese 
railway. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  has  information  up  to 
the  30th  of  October  of  the  construction  of  920 
miles  of  new  railroad  in  the  United  States  in 
1875,  as  compared  with  1242  miles  reported  for 
the  same  period  in  1874,  2955  in  1873,  and  5312 
in  1872. 

The  accompanying  figures,  compiled  from  the 
American  Manufacturer's  recently  published  re- 
ports, show  the  number  of  iron  furnaces  in  and 
out  of  blast  in  nearly  eveiw  section  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  1st  of  September,  1875,  as  compared 
with  those  which  made  similar  reports  to  the 
same  paper  on  the  1st  of  September,  1874.  The 
returns  for  1874  w’ere  from  82  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  furnaces,  and  those  of  1875 
are  from  95  per  cent.,  the  latter  being  so  nearly 
complete  as  to  afford  a very  correct  idea  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  pig-iron  industry'.  The 
number  of  furnaces  reporting  is  as  follows : in 
1874,  575  stacks;  in  1875,  G64  stacks.  Of  these 
there  were  in  blast,  in  1874,  348  stacks,  with  a 
weekly  capacity  of 51 ,439  tons ; 1 875, 289  stacks, 
capacity,  47,008  tons.  Out  of  blast,  1874,  227 
stacks,  capacity  weekly,  39,089  tons;  1875,  375 
stacks,  capacity,  53,803  tons.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  stacks  in  the  country  is  now  about  700. 

At  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  an  experiment- 
al trial  was  lately  made  of  a single-track  elevated 
railroad  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  engineers 
and  other  invited  guests.  The  trial  is  said  to 
have  resulted  very  favorably.  Both  the  road 
and  engine  contain  features  of  novelty,  which 
would  require  an  elaborate  description  to  be  com- 
prehended. 

In  Technology , we  may  allude  to  the  frequent 
paragraphs  in  the  daily  press  noting  the  increas- 
ing employment  of  natural  gas  in  the  manufac- 
turing works  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Lowe  petroleum  water-gas  system  for  il- 
luminating gas  has  been  adopted  by  and  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  Utica,  New  York. 

A new  system  of  signaling  with  the  electric 
light,  in  which  the  clouds  are  made  use  of  as 
the  screen  upon  which  the  image  is  cast,  is  being 
at  present  experimented  with  in  Berlin,  with  the 
view  of  its  adoption  for  military  purposes  if  found 
successful. 

CuirdUge  is  the  name  of  a new  fabric,  exhib- 
ited for  the  first  time  at  the  late  Paris  Maritime 
Exhibition.  It  consists  of  thin  sheets  of  cork 
coated  on  both  sides  with  rubber,  with  some 
textile  fabric  ontside,  the  whole  forming  one  co- 
herent tissue.  It  is  designed  os  a substitute  for 
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leather,  and  possesses  greAt  strength  and  elas- 
ticity-, besides  being  extremely  light  and  quite 
impermeable  to  moisture. 

An  enameled  water-pipe  is  a novelty  intro- 
duced by  the  National  To  be- works  Company. 


M.  Lecoq,  a French  chemist,  is  reported  t o 
have  discovered,  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope, 
a new  metal  closely  allied  to  zinc  and  cadmium. 
The  discoverer  has  named  the  new  substance 
gallium,  in  honor  of  France. 


CMtor's  Historical  Jtworii. 


POLITICAL 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber. Elections  were  held,  November  2,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
and  Mississippi.  In  New  York,  John  Bigelow, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  Secretary 
of  State  by  a majority  of  14,902.  The  Democrat- 
ic majority  in  1874  was  over  50,000.  The  next 
New  York  Legislature  has  a Republican  major- 
ity of  8 in  the  Senate  and  14  in  the  Assembly. 
— The  election  in  New  Jersey  was  not  for  State 
officers  ; 8 State  Senators  and  GO  Assemblymen 
were  chosen.  As  a result  of  the  election,  the 
Legislature  has  a Republican  majority  in  both 
branches. — In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Hartranft 
was  re-elected  by  a plurality  of  12,030. — In  Mas- 
sachusetts, Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  Republican 
candidate,  was  elected  Governor  by  a majority 
of  4979  over  Gaston.  The  Democratic  majority 
in  1874  was  7000.  The  Legislature  has  a Re- 
publican majority  in  both  branches. — In  Mary- 
land, John  Lee  Carroll,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, was  elected  Governor  by  a majority  of  from 
8000  to  10,000. — In  Wisconsin,  Harrison  Lud- 
ington,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected 
Governor  by  a majority  of  843.  In  the  Legisla- 
ture the  Republicans  have  a small  majority  in 
both  branches. — The  Democrats  carried  Missis- 
sippi, where  a State  Treasurer  was  chosen,  by  a 
majority  of  about  10,000. — In  Minnesota,  J.  S. 
Pillsbury,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected 
Governor  by  a majority  of  about  12,000.  The 
Legislature  is  two-thirds  Republican. — As  a re- 
sult of  the  election  in  Kansas,  the  Republicans 
carried  all  but  three  of  the  seventy-two  counties 
in  the  State. 

In  New  York  city,  the  entire  anti-Tammany 
ticket  was  elected. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
Sapreme  Judges  were  elected.  The  new  Consti- 
tution was  carried  by  a majority  of  nearly  25,000. 

Joseph  Guibord  was  buried  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  Cote  des  Neiges,  in  Montreal,  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  coffin  was  laid  in  a bed  of  cement, 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  removal.  Gui- 
bord died  in  1869.  He  was  a printer,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Institnt  Canadian,  had  been  ex- 
communicated from  the  Church.  His  remains 
were  refused  admission  to  consecrated  ground. 
His  wife  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  for  an  or- 
der to  compel  the  Church  to  allow  his  burial  in 
his  own  lot  in  the  cemetery  above  named.  The 
order  was  granted  finally  by  the  Queen’s  Privy 
Council,  November  28,  1874.  On  the  2d  of  last 
September  an  attempt  to  execute  the  order  occa- 
sioned a riot,  and  the  bnrial  was  postponed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  visiting  India  in 
royal  state,  was  accorded  a magnificent  recep- 
tion on  his  landing  at  Bombay,  November  8. 
Over  200,000  spectators  witnessed  the  procession 


escorting  him  to  the  Government  House,  and  the 
city  was  splendidly  decorated. 

The  German  Parliament  was  opened  October 
27.  The  Emperor  was  absent,  on  account  of  in- 
disposition, and  his  speech  was  read  by  the  Min- 
ister of  State.  The  Emperor’s  speech  declares 
that  peace  is  now  more  assured  than  at  any  time 
during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  recon- 
struction of  the  empire. 

The  French  Assembly  re-assemblcd  Novem- 
ber 4.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  adoption  of 
M.  Buffet’s  motion  to  discuss  the  Electoral  Bill 
on  the  8th.  The  debate  was  accordingly  opened 
on  that  day,  and  is  still  continued.  On  the  1 1th 
the  ministerial  party  gained  a triumph  in  the  vote 
relating  to  the  method  of  voting.  Gambetta  un- 
successfully urged  the  adoption  of  universal  suf- 
frage. The  clause  passed  provided  for  elections 
by  districts  instead  of  on  a general  ticket. 

DISASTERS. 

October  26. — Great  fire  in  Virginia  City,  Ne- 
vada. The  business  portion  of  the  city  complete- 
ly destroyed.  Estimated  loss,  $4,000,000. 

November  4. — The  steam-ship  Pacific  founder- 
ed between  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  Near- 
ly two  hundred  lives  lost. 

November  9. — The  st^am-ship  City  of  Waco 
burned  off  Galveston  Bar.  Nearly  seventy  lives 
lost 

October  21-23. — Severe  gales  off  the  Scottish 
coast.  Five  vessels  lost,  with  their  crews. 

November  7. — Wreck  of  the  British  ship  Cal - 
cuttay  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  on  Grosse  Isle. 
Twenty-three  lives  lost. 

November  11. — Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
Belgian  colliery.  Over  forty  lives  lost. 

November  15. — News  in  London  of  the  wreck 
of  the  British  ship  Aslrida , near  Boulogne, 
France.  Nine  persons  drowned. 

November  18.— Railway  disaster  between  Stock- 
holm and  Malmo,  Denmark.  Sixty  passengers 
killed  or  severely  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

October  27.— At  Newtonville,  New  York,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Arthur,  author  of  a work  on 
Family  Names , aged  seventy-nine  years. 

October  29. — In  North  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts, the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  the  well-known 
publicist,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

November  4. — At  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  author  of  the  Civ- 
il Service  Bill,  aged  fifty-seven  years. — In  New 
York  city,  William  T." Blodgett,  a prominent 
merchant  and  art  collector,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

November  21. — In  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  tho 
Hon.  Orris  S.  Ferry,  United  States  Senator  from 
that  State,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

November  22.— In  Washington  city,  Vice- 
President  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  sixty- fourth  year. 
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QUITE  a number  of  years  ago  a Methodist 
clergyman,  well  known  in  those  parts,  took 
up  his  quarters  for  a time  in  a leading  town  of 
the  western  region  of  one  of  our  Middle  States. 
Mr.  Burchard  was  a revival  preacher,  and  he 
hoped  to  animate  the  people  to  a warmer  interest 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  Before  beginning  his 
labors  he  politely  called  upon  the  respected  Epis- 
copal minister  and  other  clergymen  of  the  place 
to  explain  his  views  and  to  obviate  any  possible 
objection  to  the  somewhat  irregular  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  He  was  well  received  by 
them  all,  however,  and  proceeded  in  his  minis- 
trations with  exemplary  success.  He  boarded 
with  a worthy  widow,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  a good 
while ; but  what  was  the  surprise,  not  to  say  con- 
sternation, of  his  followers  and  of  the  town  in 
general  when  it  was  learned  that  he  had  sudden- 
ly shifted  his  lodgings  to  the  more  free  and  easy 
tavern  kept  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  directly  opposite  the 
house  of  his  recent  landlady ! There  were  many 
shakings  of  the  head  and  whisperings  among  his 
congregation,  for  Mrs.  Jones  was  a communicant 
of  his  church  and  a person  highly  regarded  by  all, 
while  Pomeroy,  though  he  knew  how  to  keep  a 
hotel, and  was  a good  fellow  in  his  way, yet  scarce- 
ly maintained  among  the  stricter  portions  of  the 
community  a reputation  similar  to  that  of  his 
excellent  neighbor.  Still  the  wonder  grew,  un- 
til the  rumors,  which  had  reached  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  actual  scandal,  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  himself.  At  length  Mr. 
Burchard  gave  public  notice  that  on  a specified 
evening  he  would  meet  the  town-talk  by  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  subject  of  discussion.  Great  ex- 
pectations were  naturally  excited,  for  Mr.  Btir- 
chard  was  an  uncommonly  popular  speaker,  and 
somewhat  eccentric  in  his  methods  of  illustra- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  attended  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  the  rest  with  the  serious  object  of 
having  the  mystery  cleared  up.  The  church  was 
crowded,  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Jones  and  Pomeroy 
were  both  on  the  spot.  After  the  usnal  prelim- 
inary religious  exercises,  Burchard  took  up  his 
theme : 

“There  is  great  misapprehension,  ray  friends, 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  upon 
the  human  soul.  It  affects  the  moral  nature  of 
the  man,  and  so  renders  him  more  conscientious 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  enlarge  his  business  faculties,  or  ren- 
der him  more  skillful  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordi- 
nary employments.  For  example,  if  I want  a 
good  coat,  I go  to  a good  tailor ; if  a suitable 
pair  of  shoes,  to  a first-rate  workman  in  that  de- 
artment.  They  may  be  wanting  in  divine  grace, 
ut  they  make  an  article  worth  buying,  and  w hich 
answers  its  proper  purpose.  Divine  grace,  I say, 
makes  a man  or  a woman  a good  Christian,  hut 
keeping  a hotel  is  a very  different  thing.  Now 
there  is  my  worthy  friend  Mrs.  Jones : is  any 
one  sick,  where  is  there  such  an  excellent  nnrse  ? 
is  any  one  in  trouble,  no  one  can  administer  con- 
solation better  than  herself.  But,  as  I have  re- 
marked, keeping  a boarding-hou.se  is  a very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Three  times  a day  Mrs.  Jones 
stretches  out  her  scrawny  arm  and-  rings  a little 
bell, cost  two  and  threepence”  (imitating  her  shrill 
voice),  “ 4 Fish  and  potatoes ! Fish  and  potatoes ! 
fw»  ud  potato** i’  And  there  is  Pomeroy,  you  all 
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know  him  well.  He  comes  riding  into  this  town 
like  Jehu ; he  drinks  and,  I am  afraid,  he  swears; 
and”(sinking  his  voice)  “if  he  does  not  repent, 
he  will  go  to  hell!  But  three  times  a day  he 
reaches  out  a bell  you  can  hear  through  the  sta- 
ble-yard and  all  round  aboyt,  cost  two  dollars 
and  a half— c Beefsteak  and  coffee!  Beefsteak 
and  coffee  l Beefsteak  and  coffee  !’  Hence 
you  see,  my  friends,  why  I left  the  table  of-  our 
well-deserving  professor  Mrs.  Jones,  and  resort- 
ed to  the  public-house  kept  by  a character  like 
Pomeroy.” 

An  original  anecdote  of  that  most  original  and 
genial  of  men,  Father  Tom  Burke,  will  be  wel- 
come to  readers  of  the  Drawer.  Father  Bnrke, 
ns  is  w'ell  known,  is  one  of  the  simplest,  kindest- 
hearted  men  in  the  world,  and  by  kith  and  kin 
is  almost  worshiped.  To  his  mother,  of  whom 
he  is  exceedingly  fond,  he  said  one  day,  “ Moth- 
er darling,  w ouldn’t  you  like  to  go  and  hear  my 
lecture  to-night?  You’ve  never  heat'd  it.” 

“Yes,  my  son,  I think  I’ll  go.” 

After  the  lecture  Father  Btirke  came  home, 
and,  after  giving  her  a ringing  kiss,  said,  “What 
did  you  think  of  it?” 

“ I didn’t  hear  it,  my  son.” 

44  And  why  not,  darling?” 

44  Because  the  crowd  was  so  great  I couldn’t 
get  in.” 

44  Ah,  mother  dear,  wasn’t  that  too  bad ! Just 
to  think  of  it ! Why,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  yo«, 
dear,  I wouldn't  have  been  there  myself  7” 

Here  and  there  through  Mr.  Moody’s  sermons 
a bit  of  humor  crops  np  that  shows  him  to  have 
a keen  sense  of  fun.  Thus  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  Northfield,  on  resuming  his 
labors  in  this  country,  he  spoke  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  appealing  to  several  gentlemen  near 
him  if  their  prayers  had  not  been  answered. 

Among  others,  he  turned  to  a venerable  old  man, 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  “ How  is  it  with  you, 
my  aged  friend  ? — can  you  not  testify  to  the  feet 
that  in  varions  instances  your  prayers  have  been 
answered  ?”  An  answer  was  given  in  the  affirm- 
ative. “Yes,”  continued  Mr.  Moody,  “here’s 
a man  who  has  been  living  twelve  years  on  bor- 
rowed time  who  is  a witness  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.” 

Among  the  college  addresses  of  1875  we  have 
seen  none  better  than  that  delivered  on  the  22d 
of  October  last  by  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  at  the 
twenty- first  anniversary  of  “Old  Woodward” 

College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Many  of  the  “old 
boys”  of  the  college  assembled  to  rehearse  old 
times,  and  to  show  each  other  their  wives  and 
babies.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  lifted  him- 
self out  of  the  ordinary  rut  and  rot  of  college  ora- 
tions, and  in  a jocular  way  became  very  personal. 

44  There,”  said  he,  “ was  Charley  Matthew’s  [now 
one  of  Cincinnati’s  most  eminent  citizens],  who 
w’ore  the  only  tall  hat  in  the  school  in  my  time, 
and  whom  we  called  Mathematics.  There  was 
Gib  Cranmer,  the  most  agile  and  gallant  player 
at  crackabout,  whom  I met  last  winter  in  Wash- 
ington, and  seeing  a portly  gentleman  before  me, 

I realized  for  the  first  time  that  I was  no  longer 
a boy.  There  was  Bodo  De  Beck,  the  left«hand- 
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ed,  who  threatened  in  those  days  to  be  a great 
mathematician.  And  Tom  Foulds,  who  was  the 
envy  of  us  small  boys  because  his  hands  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  warts.  And  Bill  Ab- 
bott, who  used  to  catch  flies  under  my  school 
Bible  when  ho  was  kept  in  at  noon.  And  Jim 
Lynd,  who,  defying  the  constituted  authorities, 
one  day  jumped  out  of  a school  window,  and,  as 
I then  religiously  believed,  went  off  to  become  a 
pirate.  There  were  the  Donaldson  boys.  I call- 
ed one  of  them  Bricktop  one  day,  and  he  tuught 
me  such  a lesson  in  good  manners  as  has  made 
me  dislike  the  personal  column  in  newspapers 
ever  since.  And  Dick  Farquhar,  with  the  bluff 
countenance,  who  seemed  to  my  simple  youth  to 
bear  the  royal  front  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
until  my  admiration  was  tempered  by  his  success 
with  a machine  which  jabbed  a needle  into  my 
thumb.  There  were  the  Gano  boys.  It  was  the 
tow-headed  one  I played  with.  Come  to  think, 
however,  they  were  alt  tow-heads  in  those  days. 
And  Fayette  Mosher,  now,  I am  told,  in  far-off 
Oregon,  who  lent  me,  good  fellow  that  he  was, 
the  first  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  I ever  read, 
and  caused  me  to  miss  my  lessons  for  a fort- 
night afterward.  I see  before  me,  not  grave  and 
reverend  Senators,  but  boys  whose  shins  I used 
to  kick  ; boys  who  commonly  did  not  know  their 
lessons  much  better  than  I did ; boys  who  thought 
that  the  best  part  of  our  founder’s  endowment 
was,  not  the  school-house,  but  the  play-ground. 
We  have  got  beards  and  wives  and  children,  and 
some  of  you,  perhaps,  grandchildren,  since  the 
sunny  days  when  we  played  crackabout  oil  the 
old  campus . Most  of  you,  I notice  with  grief, 
have  got  stout.  There  was  less  disposition  to-day 
than  formerly  to  follow  the  foot-ball  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion  in  the  fence  corner,  as  Charley 
Matthews  used  to  pursue  a mathematical  deroon- 
* strati  on  all  over  Dr.  Ray’s  blackboard  in  the  old 
limes.” 

But  Mr.  NordhofF s loftiest  flight,  his  highest 
flew,  was  where  with  biting  sarcasm  he  crucified 
Mr.  John  Wright,  the  president  of  the  Wood- 
ward Club,  who  in  a sneaking  manner  pretended 
to  make  certain  suggestions  in  the  name  of  a 
committee,  when  in  reality  there  was  no  commit- 
tee excepting  himself.  “ General  John  Coch- 
rane,” said  Mr.  Nordhoff,  “a  famous  warrior  of 
New  York,  this  past  summer  went  up  to  Albany, 
and  in  his  own  proper  person  held  a Liberal  State 
Convention,  in  which  he  elected  General  Coch- 
rane to  the  chair,  instructed  General  Cochrane 
to  write  a platform  and  address  to  the  people, 
and  having,  on  motion  of  General  Cochrane, 
adopted  these  by  a unanimous  vote  of  one,  Gen- 
eral  Cochrane  adjourned  himself  and  went  home. 
I venture  to  say  that  John  Wright  had  just  about 
as  much  of  a committee  behind  him  os  General 
Cochrane.” 

Adjourning  one’s  self  is  good. 


Joaquix  Miller  introduced  himself  to  the 
Washington  people  in  an  address  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
conventionalities  of  the  platform.  He  said  : 

I 44  When  I was  about  to  leave  the  mountains 
of  Oregon,  a few  years  ago,  and  try  my  fortune 
in  the  great  wide  world,  as  the  phrase  runs,  an 
old  man,  sitting  on  a worm-fence  one  evening, 
with  his  buckskin  legs  hanging  down,  said  to  me, 
very  tenderly  and  very  wisely,  'Joaquin,  don’t 


you  go : the  world’s  an  impostor,  and  it  ’ll  feed 
you  on  husks,  as  it  did  the  probable  son.*  But  I 
told  him  I was  resolved  to  go.  Then  the  old  man 
looked  down  into  the  sun  that  was  falling  into 
the  Pacific  sea  like  a mighty  hemisphere  of  fire, 
then  up  at  his  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  hill- 
side, and  said,  4 Wa’al,  Joaquin,  if  you  must  go. 
go ; but  you'll  come  back  some  day  to  the  old 
ranch.  You'll  be  sick  of  the  world,  and  sorry 
you  went,  and  you  won’t  have  no  home.  But 
when  you  do  come  back — for  you’re  a good- 
meanin’  boy,  Joaquin — and  have  no  buckskin 
clothes  and  no  home,  you  must  come  to  me,  nnd 
I'll  give  you  a home,  and  you  shall  live  with  me 
and  take  CAre  of  my  sheep,  at  forty  dollars  a 
month,  as  long  as  you  live.’  Well,  I have  worn 
out  my  other  clothes,  and  I have  no  home ; but  I 
can’t  go  back  to  the  old  man  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness, for,  as  the  French  say,  he  is  dead , and  gone 
over  to  the  majority , and  I come  to  you  to-night 
to  lecture.  1 make  my  first  bow  to  you  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I tell  you  all  this  to 
show  to  you  that  this  is  not  my  favorite  pursuit, 
nnd  also  to  show  to  you  that  I have  not  the  high- 
est opinion  of  the  present  lecturer.  Nor  have  I 
of  any  man  who  wins  notoriety  or  a name  in  quite 
another  field,  and  then  consents  to  exhibit  him- 
self for  hire,  and  call  that  lecturing.  No : I had 
preferred  the  sheep  business,  and  at  this  moment 
wish  I had  accepted  the  old  man’s  oft'er,  nnd  pos- 
sibly before  I conclude,  you  will  wish  so  too.” 

The  lectnre  was  interesting,  particularly  in 
reminiscences  of  literary  people,  of  whom  Mr. 
Miller  saw  many  and  much,  nnd  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  a favorite. 


That  man  in  Detroit  keeps  it  up  pretty  well. 
His  last  is  of  a youth  in  that  city  who  surprised 
his  father  by  asking : 

“Father,  do  you  like  mother?” 

44  Why,  yes,  of  course.” 

44  And  she  likes  you?” 

“Of  course  she  does.” 

44  Did  she  ever  say  so  ?” 

44  Many  a time,  my  son.” 

44  Did  she  marry  you  because  she  loved  you  ?” 

44 Certainly  she  did.” 

The  boy  looked  tbe  old  man  over,  and,  after 
a long  pause,  asked,  “Well,  was  she  as  near- 
sighted then  ns  she  is  now  ?” 

Our  courts  of  record  are  often  the  scene  of  a 
little  hilarity  just  before  election,  when  gentle- 
men of  foreign  nativity  are  desirous  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  republic.  To  do  this,  they  must 
forswear  all  allegiance  to  the  particular  worm- 
eaten  monarchy  of  the  Old  World  whence  they 
emanated,  and  swear  fealty  to  the  United  States, 
the  Star-spangled  Banner,  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  other  Federal  emblems.  Desirous  of  be- 
coming a son  of  freedom,  a red-haired  party  from 
Ireland  presented  himself  at  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  where  he  was  required  to  answer  cer- 
tain interrogatories  put  to  him  in  a very  bland 
way.  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  popular  clerk  of  that 
tribunal. 

“I  coroe  for  my  papers,”  said  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman. 

“How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country?” 
asked  Mr.  Jarvis. 

44  I’ve  bin  here  since  ’49.” 

“ It  will  be  necessaiy,”  continued  Mr.  Jarvis, 
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“ for  you  to  lmve  a witness  of  that,  and  you  must 
swear  that  you  have  been  in  the  United  States 
continuously  for  five  years  past.” 

“ Well,  I’ve  got  no  witness,  but  the  records 
will  show  it.” 

“A  witness  is  indispensable.” 

“I’ve  got  no  witness,  but  I can  prove  from 
the  records  that  I’ve  bin  here  five  years,  and  no 
mistake.”  • 

“That  won’t  do.” 

“ Well,  sure,  the  records  is  the  best  thing  any 
fellah  can  have;  they’ll  tell  ye.” 

“Where  have  you  been?” 

“Well,  I’ve  bin  up  the  river!” 

“ At  Sing  Sing?” quietly  asked  Mr.  Jarvis. 

“Yes.” 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  prolong  the  dia- 
logue. The  fellow  didn’t  know  that  his  five  years’ 
imprisonment  for  felony  had  disfranchised  him, 
but  supposed  that  he  was  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  dispose  of  his  vote  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  went  out  blaspheming. 


This  from  New  Jersey: 

Every  body  in  Morris  County  knows  Ed  A , 

who  for  a generation  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  In  his  township 
was  a lunatic  who  would  allow  no  clothing  to  re- 
main upon  him,  and  who  had  been  cared  for  in 
a private  family  for  many  years,  and  for  whose 
support  a regular  allowance  was  made  by  the 
county.  In  process  of  time  the  man  died  and 
was  buried,  and  a bill  was  presented  before  the 
board  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses.  Every 
thing  was  regular  and  seemed  satisfactory,  until 

Director  H happened  to  notice  an  item  of 

five  dollars  for  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  deceased. 

Some  objection  being  made,  A was  referred 

to  for  an  explanation,  which  he  gave  in  this  wise : 

“Well,  gentlemen,  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  deceased  has  not  had  a rag  of  clothing  on 
him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  I imagine  my 

good  brother  H would  hardly  care  to  meet 

him  in  another  world  stark  naked.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  bill  passed  with- 
out reduction. 

The  cantata  of  Belshazzar  was  recently  ren- 
dered in  Portland  before  a large  and  enthusiast- 
ic audience.  On  the  following  Sabbath  a young 
lady,  who  taught  a class  of  little  boys  in  a mis- 
sion school,  took  occasion  to  tell  the  young  hope- 
fuls of  the  lively  king  and  his  vision.  After 
completing  the  story,  she  desired  to  see  how  well 
the  boys  remembered  what  she  had  told  them, 
and  so  asked,  “ Who  was  Belshazzar  ?”  One  lit- 
tle fellow,  whose  father  took  part  in  the  recent 
play,  sprang  from  his  scat  with  the  pleasant  in- 
formation, “ He  was  Mr.  Brown,  from  Boston, 
and  my  father  was — ” The  flow  of  information 
was  here  checked. 

A gentleman  in  Maine  6ends  the  following 
anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  he  thinks  has 
not  appeared  in  print.  It  was  told  by  Judge 
Burbank,  who  said  : “When  I was  a student  in 
Mr.  Webster’s  office  he  always  kept  a boy  to 
sweep  out  and  run  on  errands.  Mr.  Webster 
made  a practice  of  giving  this  boy  all  the  cop- 
pers which  might  be  passed  to  him  for  change 
when  doing  his  errands.  One  day  Mr.  Webster 
came  to  the  room  where  I was  sitting,  his  face 


all  aglow  with  one  of  his  benignant  smiles,  and 
said : 4 Mr.  Burbank,  that  boy  of  ours  will  either 
make  a smart  man  or  become  a great  rascal.  I 
gave  him  a quarter  to  buy  a paper  this  morning, 
and  he  has  brought  me  bnck  nineteen  pennies.' 
And  the  great  man,  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
joke,  swept  the  pennies  with  his  hand  from  the 
table  to  the  floor,  allowing  the  boy  to  carry  them 
off  for  his  smartness.” 


The  following  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  the 
grasshopper  district  of  Nebraska : 

Our  ex-Govemor,  David  Butler,  is  “ remind- 
ed of  a Btory”  almost  as  frequently  as  the  late 
President  Lincoln.  He  tells  this  upon  himself: 
While  electioneering  in  one  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties, he  was  lodged  at  a log  hostelry  where  the 
accommodation  was  so  scant  that  his  Excellency 
and  a son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  were  assigned  to 
the  same  bed.  On  retiring,  the  Governor  re- 
marked to  Pat  that  he  would  “have  to  stay  a 
long  time  in  the  old  countiy  before  he  could 
sleep  with  a Governor.” 

To  which  Pat  replied,  “ Begorra,  ye’d  have  to 
be  a moighty  long  time  in  the  owld  counthry  be- 
fore yer  honor  would  be  Governor!” 


A corkespondent  at  Parker’s  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  a prominent  man  in  the  oil  region,  whose  house 
was  some  distance  in  the  country,  the  hearse  was 
sent  for  to  convey  his  body  into  town.  As  the 
funeral  passed  a farm-house,  a woman,  seeing 
the  hearse,  rushed  out  and  said  to  the  driver  of 
the  solemn  vehicle,  “Say,  mister,  what  are  you 
peddlin’?”  No  dialogue  ensued.  The  funeral 
passed  on. 

In  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox’s  Celebrities  I 
have  Known  occurs  this  anecdote  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  sportsmen  readers : 

“A  more  eager  sportsman  with  a gun  I never 
met,  and,  in  truth  I am  bound  to  add,  a more 
indifferent  shot  I never  saw.  His  Royal  High- 
ness reminded  me  of  a story  which  has  been  told 
of  a noble  lord,  still  flourishing,  who  said  to  a 
keeper, 

“ ‘I  suppose  you’ve  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
worse  shot  than  I am  ?* 

“ 4 Oh  yes,  my  lord,’  responded  the  keeper, 
4 I’ve  met  with  many  a worse,  for  you  misses 
them  so  cleanly  /’  ” 


The  early  settlement  of  Wyoming  Valley 
was  distinguished  by  the  massacre  of  more  than 
three  hundred  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  British 
Indians  and  Tories  on  the  fatal  3d  of  July,  1778, 
and  also  by  a long  and  terrible  conflict  between 
the  Connecticut  settlers  there  and  the  land  job- 
bers of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  “Pennamites.” 
Locally  this  conflict  is  known  as  the  4 4 Penna- 
mite  war.”  It  lasted  for  forty  years,  but  was 
most  severe  during  the  years  1783  and  1784. 

By  fraud  and  treachery  the  Pennamites  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  settlers  from  their  homes 
and  possessions  in  May,  1784,  and  in  getting# 
their  own  tools  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey in  their  place.  The  settlers  rallied  and  re- 
turned in  the  summer  to  regain  their  possessions. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  but  resulting  in  nothing  satisfactory 
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to  the  settlers,  they  proceeded  to  take  possession  the  soprano  makes  an  assertion  in  solo,  after 
by  force.  The  Pejjnamites  were  in  garrison,  and  which  she  is  joined  by  the  contralto  in  repeating 
well  provided  with  means  of  defense  and  for  bus-  the  sentiment,  followed  by  the  tenor  with  his 
taming  a siege.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1784,  view  of  the  case,  and  to  whom  the  basso  acts  as 
the  garrison  was  closely  invested,  the  settlers  oc-  a sort  of  musical  indorser.  Well,  the  organ  peep- 
cnpying  a couple  of  houses  flora  which  they  had  ed  gently  on  the  little  pipes,  and  the  soprano 
driven  the  Pennamitcs.  Two  men  of  the  same  sang,  44  Eef  I had  a — wings,  wings  like  ah  dove.” 
name  belonged  to  the  investing  party,  designated  Then  the  contralto  chimed  in,  and  the  ivory 
as  little  William  and  big  William  Smith.  The  manipulator  pulled  out  a stop  and  let  on  more 


latter,  in  attempting  to  obtain  water  from  the  riv- 
er, was  shot  through  the  body.  He  reached  the 
house,  and  said,  “ They  have  killed  me,”  and  al- 
most instantly  expired. 

His  friends  subsequently  erected  a stone  at  his 
grave,  on  which  they  cut  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

1784. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
William  Smith. 

Mortals  attend— he  was 
called  forthwith. 

He  left  the  world  at 
• twenty-five. 

A warning  to  all 
that’s  yet  alive. 

His  zeal  for  justice 
tho’  hard  to  relate, 

It  caosed  his  flight 
from  this  mortal  state. 

A GEmexAN  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of 
this  State  has  a musical  friend  who  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  church  choirs,  and  has  a partic- 
ular dislike  to  a tune  called  “Brown,”  not  so 
ranch  on  account  of  its  musical  demerits,  as 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  selected. 
On  a recent  Sunday  morning,  after  a fresh  repe- 
tition of  “Brown,”  the  gentleman  drew  a tomb- 
stone, and  inscribed  thereon  the  following  obit- 
uary, and  passed  it  around  to  his  sympathizing 
friends : 

Here  lies 

H— 8 , 

Born , 

Died . 

Kind  friends,  draw  near 
And  let  the  tear 
Of  sympathy  roll  down, 

While  I relate 
His  mournful  fate: 

He  died  of  too  mnch  “ Brown. ^ ” 

Now,  free  from  care. 

And  gone  to  wear 
A bright  immortal  crown, 

He  endless  days 
Sings  songs  of  praise. 

Unless  the  tune  Is  “Brown.” 

Who  has  not  witnessed  and  laughed  at  the  ri- 
diculous blunders  committed  in  churches  where 
a new  organ  has  been  purchased,  a new  organist 
inaugurated,  new  music,  especially  “set”  pieces, 
introduced,  and  big  things  attempted  generally? 
Something  in  this  line  occurred  recently  in  Aus- 
tin, Nevada,  where  a new  and  powerful  instru- 
ment had  been  erected.  The  Sunday  on  which 
it  was  first  to  be  used  saw  a large  congregation 
gathered,  and  a mild-mannered  young  man  with 
eyeglasses  and  a catarrh,  who  had  been  secured 
for  the  occasion,  seated  himself  before  the  key- 
board. As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  was 
a hitch  in  the  programme — the  blower  was  behind 
time,  having  stopped  on  his  way  to  adjust  a per- 
sonal difficulty,  and  when  he  did  arrive  he  was 
too  mnch  battered  and  worn  to  furnish  wind  for 
the  voluntaxy.  So  the  minister  read  a little,  and 
then  the  choir  stood  up.  It  was  one  of  those 
modem  compositions  called  a “ set  piece,”  where 
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steam,  when  a wild,  shrill  cry,  like  the  wail  of  a 
lost  soul,  horrified  the  listening  ears  of  the  audi- 
ence. Fear  brooded  over  the  choir,  and  they 
glanced  with  awe  toward  the  organ,  all  except 
the  tenor,  who  had  a cast  in  his  eye.  With  trem- 
bling voices  the  burden  of  the  song  was  taken  up, 
and  the  tenor  took  a deep  breath,  wherewith  to 
tackle  the  high  note  he  was  to  begin  on.  The 
time  came,  and  the  organist  grabbed  a handful 
of  stops  and  bore  down  on  the  pedals.  The  note 
came, and  with  it  a shriek  at  utter  discord  with  the 
singer’s  voice.  But  the  organist  was  interested, 
and  did  not  heed  the  frightened  looks  of  the  con- 
gregation, so  lie  turned  on  a fresh  supply  of  pipes, 
and  the  basso  thundered  out,  “ Eef  I had  wings.” 
Just  then  the  player  kicked  all  the  pedals  into 
motion  and  jammed  down  the  swell.  Then  came 
a rattle  and  a hoarse  cry,  the  blower  fled  from 
his  post,  the  choir  abandoned  their  desire  for 
wings  and  used  their  feet,  as  a yellow  gentleman 
cat,  with 'tail  erect  and  blazing  eyes,  leaped  from 
the  swell  box  and  lit  in  the  deacons’  pew.  Then 
the  audience  went  out,  and  so  did  the  cat  through 
a window. 

The  “man  and  brother”  is  arriving,  though  by 
slow  degrees,  at  the  technical  distinctions  of  secu- 
rities. With  him,  as  with  his  less  deeply  frescoed 
fellow-citizen,  absolute  security  for  capital  invest- 
ed is  of  higher  moment  than  large  interest.  Thus 
it  was  with  Mr.  Caesar  Smith,  who  applied  re- 
cently to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  a lit- 
tle advice. 

“Mr.  Thompson,”  asked  Mr.  Smith,  44  would 
you  lend  Cuff  Jones  forty  dollars  if  you  was  me?” 

“ What  security  can  he  offer?” 

44  A morgidge. 

44 A mortgage?  Why,  what  has  he  got  to 
mortgage  ?” 

“Dat’s  what  bodders  me,  Mr.  Thompson.  I 
know  he  don't  own  nufiin  but  de  duds  on  his 
back.” 

4 4 Well,  then,  how  can  he  give  you  a mortgage  ?” 

44  Dnt’s  de  queshun,  Mr.  Thompson.  No,  he 
can’t  do  it,  and  I’s  made  up  my  mind  dat  he 
can’t  have  de  money  unless  he  gives  me  his  note 
of  hand!”  

Is  a rural  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the 
western  section  of  Canada  the  people,  for  various 
reasons,  were  desirous  of  a change  in  the  pastor- 
ate. A meeting  was  called  to  consider  how  the 
desired  change  could  be  effected.  All  were 
agreed  that  though  the  pastor  was  a learned, 
laborious,  amiable,  and  excellent  man,  he  was 
exceedingly  prosy  and  uninteresting  as  a preach- 
er. It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  a deputation 
should  ho  sent  respectfully  to  ask  him  to  demit 
his  charge.  No  one  wras  ready  to  undertake  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  last  two  elders 
were  induced  to  go  and  talk  with  the  minister 
about  the  matter.  They  went  on  their  mission 
with  no  little  trepidation,  hut  were  greatly  relieved 
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by  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the  good  minis- 
ter received  them.  He  listened  quietly  to  their 
hesitatingly  told  story,  and  at  once  acquiesced  in 
their  desire  that  he  would  resign.  Elated  with 
their  success,  they  hastened  to  report  the  results 
to  the  people.  All  were  greatly  gratified  at  the 
prospect  of  such  an  amicable  arrangement ; and 
feeling  some  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  minister 
for  his  many  years  of  service,  and  especially  for 
his  ready  compliance  with  their  wishes,  they  de- 
termined to  present  him  with  an  address  and  a 
purse.  A public  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  held,  at  which  the  pastor  was  invited  to  be 
present,  an  address  was  read  to  him  containing 
strong  expressions  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  his  manifold  labors  and  of  strong  personal 
affection  for  himself,  and  the  purse  was  handed 
to  him  as  a token  of  their  continued  esteem. 

On  rising  to  reply  the  pastor  wras  deeply  moved, 
and  spoke  with  a faltering  voice.  He  stated  that, 
influenced  by  the  statements  of  the  elders  who 
had  called  on  him,  he  had  resolved,  at  much  ex- 
pense of  feeling  to  himself,  to  resign  his  charge. 
Pausing  for  a minute,  as  if  overcome  with  emo- 
tion— not  a few  of  the  tender-hearted  betraying 
their  sympathy  with  him — he  went  on  to  say  that 
in  view  of  the  affectionate  and  touching  address 
he  had  just  received,  so  very  numerously  signed, 
and  accompanied  by  so  generous  a gift,  he  felt 
constrained  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  wfould 
therefore  remain  with  them,  and  devote  his  fu- 
ture life  to  the  best  interests  of  a people  who 
were  so  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  so 
highly  valued  his  humble  services. 

The  reply  was  so  obviously  dictated  by  genu- 
ine simplicity  that  no  one  at  the  time  had  the 
courage  to  rise  and  explain.  That  minister  is 
still  pastor  of  the  same  parish.  The  incident 
transpired  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and 
contains  a good  moral. 

In  the  way  of  undoubtedly  remarkable  poetry 
we  have  seen  nothing,  of  modem  make,  compa- 
rable to  the  following,  w’ritten  by  a lyrist  named 
T.  II.  Fonesca,  and  published  by  the  Commer- 
cial Publishing  Company,  of  Edinburgh.  As  a 
specimen  of  Highland  genius  and  first-cla9s  ver- 
sification it  can  not  be  beat.  It  is  entitled  “ An 
Interview  with  his  Holiness:” 

Says  the  Pope  to  me,  of  the  Vatican , 

I’ll  do  vat  1 can  for  thee; 

But  in  return  send  me  paper  notee, 

As  it  docs  for  the  papacy . 

Says  the  Pope  to  me,  I’m  infallible ; 

I published  a bull , don’t  you  know, 

That  will  row  the  world  for  ages  to  come, 

For  to  be,  for  to  come,  for  to  go. 

the  Pope,  I belong  to  the  Holy  See  ! 
h better  than  the  Holy  Land; 

I believe  in  Peter  he’s  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Though  I’ve  no  saltpetre  at  hand. 

Says  the  Pope  to  me,  I like  you  veil, 

You’re  quite  the  Roman  gent ; 

Yon  got  a noble  Roman  nose, 

Ana  you  believe  in  Roman  cement 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  won- 
derfully accurate  knowledge  prevailing  among 
some  people  of  the  higher  and  most  enlightened 
classes  of  England  in  regard  to  America : Dur- 
ing the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  notorious 
Bank  of  England  forgers,  a well-known  Ameri- 
can detective,  on  then  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  two  Bidwell  brothers  (two  of  the  forgers), 


remarked  to  one  of  the  leading  London  lawyers, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  next  to  him, 
“Those  Bidwell  brothers  must  have  some  In- 
dian blood  in  their  veins.  Look  at  their  swar- 
thy complexion,  high  cheek-bones,  and  straight 
black  lmir.  Those  are  all  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  race.” 

To  which  the  English  lawyer  replied,  “Cer- 
tainly ; it  roust  be  so,  for  the  depositions  show 
that  the  Bidwells  came  from  Indiana.” 


Mrs.  Laura  P , of  Frankfort,  one  of  the 

queens  of  Southern  society,  and  morally,  mental- 
ly, and  physically  a symmetrical  lady,  was  during 
her  girlhood  and  early  married  life  an  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  of  General  William  Nelson.  The 
opening  of  the  war  found  them  in  an  antipodal 
situation,  she  being  a zealous  Confederate  in  sen- 
timent, and  he  an  active  soldier  for  the  Union. 
They  met  at  Frankfort,  however,  without  bitter- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  the  war,  though  a good  maqy 
sharp  passages  of  wit  passed  between  them,  she, 
according  to  his  expressive  phraseology,  always 
“mounting  too  many  guns  for  him.”  On  one 
occasion  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  Ken- 
tucky capital,  growing  out  of  a report  that  the 
rebels  were  moving  in  force  near  the  place.  Gen- 
eral Nelson  was  in  command  of  the  Frankfort 
troops,  and  there  was  sudden  mounting *nnd  rap- 
id preparation  to  follow  the  enemy.  The  streets 
were  tiUedwith  hurrying  soldiers  and  busy  teams, 

and  Mrs.  P , then  a widow,  who  happened  to 

be  passing,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  ladies’  entrance  at  the  principal  ho- 
tel to  avoid  the  rude  jostle  of  the  crowd.  There 
were  many  Indies  at  the  windows,  mostly  wires 
of  officers,  and  the  Union  sentiment  was  rather 
strong  at  that  place.  General  Nelson,  with  his 

staff,  rode  tip  just  as  Mrs.  P secured  a safe 

position,  and  as  he  halted  in  front  of  the  door,  a 
lady  at  one  of  the  windows  addressed  him,  say- 
ing, “General,  be  sure  and  capture  the  rebels, 
and  bring  us  the  head  of  Buckner.” 

lie  made  no  reply  to  her,  but  turning  to  Mrs. 

P , said,  “ Ah,  madam,  what  do  you  think 

of  that?” 

She  replied  at  ouce,  “I  think  it  a very  proper 
request,  if  necessity  knows  no  law,  for  I am  sure 
your  command  needs  a head  very  sadly.” 

The  same  lady  was  on  terms  of  warm  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Mr.  Crittenden,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  in  their  ages ; and 
being  so  opposite  in  political  sentiment,  it  was 
always  a contact  of  flint  and  steel  when  they 
came  together.  On  one  occasion,  at  her  house, 
Mr.  Crittenden  >vas  speaking  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  neutrality  policy  adopted  by  the  State. 

Mrs,  P said  it  was  a cowardly  resort,  when 

the  Senator  rose  to  his  feet  and  said, 

“Madam,  this  is  outrageous.  You  have  no 
State  pride.” 

“Very  time,  Sir,”  said  she,  “but  I am  full  to 
blushing  with  State  shame" 

An  ignorant  woman  once  said  to  her: 

“ Do  you  know  your  people  take  our  dead  sol- 
diers and  boil  their  bodies  to  make  soap  ?” 

“No,  madam,  I did  not.” 

“ Well,  they  do.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
it?” 

“Oh,  I think  it’s  a cose  of  concentrated  lie, 
that’s  all.” 
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l'lfMifi.  If ilL.i*  tea?  -finX? 

north  utihe  v\  oi  min  yon  obtain 
ynnr  lirat  gUinjiH*i  *it  tin:  vH 

tbf.  im  a»d 

ii ud  ^jntt'3.  y rmm« 
the  iree-tof*#;  ul^o  of  ir 

a ik}  Long Ikhmd 
Bound  to  till*  right,  and  of  u 
^ HiftilifnI  ttv^r. fyrjiwrfy  :thr 
harbor  ftir  niorclmnt  Ytt*wt$l«r 

whott  LyitW  WHX  H 

. - |MitK  winding  Jttiilj: 'tb <ilie  m* 

■£■  . : In  thr  luingrnnnil;  Tin*  forty 

- road  mix*? vH  ;t  wnhgX En- 

gland bridge,  un*i  guide*  you 
• ;■  \n  i hi*  P]uro|,(?hT  Home.  u dim 
*wiiniijri\hid*'V ^^\v;b!»T»  (4 

;|l.  ednunimdiog  jmitkm  pfc%itfaJ. 

#'  >•;•  ' ; shfr4  Uie  westHJ*;  Of  y? hi  e fe 

[%%' ' ' • v:^  slights  the  tirtiUr  Tilt*  .inline 
of  thi*  ijofol  hinges  ii  peril  t.b<». 
romantic.  Jr  gm'h  fft 

honor  Atl'ftiHV  v\  lln>  t-ufly  mm- 

/jAfor*  v>f  Lynm— ifov.  Bauwei 
a la'diher  of  ’ fhe 
svi  IV?  of  Rosy  J*  rind  ton 

— wlto  iii  1722  was  R v«> tATi^rf  in  <r* «g  t Ifo 
CoiMUM-fii  iit  on  Jim  return  ifruit  a v nht  fo>  hi? 
lutly-dme  in  >hnv  Haven. 

Lyme  itonif  b*  i h b ft u ft U»  » j< u of  Ly  roe- He- 
gi«,  %m  thr  fusnfrh  a nriifiglftnil,  ivhinh, 
with  it  a gungraph  had  ife  Uii- 

H^y.  trftditiuns.  iiujl  romamow,  him  herb  ho 
jrtffjStcally  f'(OsrritH:iT  by  Mr/ffoinvoy  m hw 
'*  Soli iii  Count  HnnnttTih}£*,*n  1 
pv/4$g])i  tjtii^s  *4'  i#«r»Hmv;  h.riifoled 

fm'tbff  west  by  the  CHmnwrfoni ^ RKniv^mi 
oh  t lit:  &«>n Hi  h£\ IhC  Sbiitid.  It  h jin  ^<it tied 
ovfir  t wn  n^uibrh'i*  ago  (in  UKJO)  by  w net- 
iv<s  ^unVilijlfi,  hi'bnitiC^  unrl  "Mu^? hl^«Lhd' 
i»no}div  who  #«*e  it  A jumyti  mi#  hilnil^ct- 
mi  chtiiwdiSr  wUni  it  tut# :M\ty  ;4gi^mWtiv- 
Its  diom»v  b on*>  >A  jwrh>vl.  hojiHh,  arid  ?t^ 
likH>j<ieiiv'e..t«i-  u grnat  6$b.  Thu  vuttjy 
cin«:  ftthi t ntVtlH  fo  vmtil  tiiV  In oy»‘u#?n 
nf  tn^nLai  vigor  ;v^  w»>h  >i»  irngth  uf  ^pnr*: 
Imif*;  Hi*?-  mmlU  *f wo  aro  tvidtU  to 
chrfinick'.  It  ix  rt  Niwa  vr  ididi  k<?^ 

with  tiw  t»jftirf?n  If  hrtiS  ;&# : 


iO)l4KliiO>  ft.  ^ V|tK- 

LYMK  i»  ^ wprd  nf  four  and  it 

thr  tfar*  wi  tin*  Slvuro  ltuo 
fQiUl  tTm>m  Vorh  to  ItimAon  to  ft  fail  nuip 
fot  the  X\tiirc  -;M’  u mm  fit*?  at  the 

WMdvrn  o>nl  of  tit-  C*«nor  Rivef  hiitlgo. 

Ttiav  mfiu,  pi^dhtldyr«>i  yam  next  neigh- 
bor, who  is  dt^e.fthtiiig  haritrdly  npnn  the 
rbarm*  p€  bnvign  It  mol,  ;v»d  in:  ai*!r  U\ 
nolightrn  yon.  TUo  wir  vHh'iow  4f6oInw<f 
lir  tH  dave  a -feroh'd  si  retc  h 1# ; pii*int&ypi<}, 
8cexirr>\  imdmiiiig  Hie  natural  vatiaUnn^ 
tn*l  wehri  h hue  ^Id  Hoftdn  in  h and  rongii  uftii 
ragged  undulation#  jiih 4 vtie  upon  unrttln*!: 

half  a toagtic  inland.  ^ ^hoii'lb  >00  /.n*Uioh- 
ly  lie  lietaeked  hy  the  Spirit  «f  irnfijiry.  m 
well  aw  by  the  ivAiiun  t hair  am  a native  of 
average  ioteHig»ntv»,  ybii.  avi*  4e)ihm4dy 
unfamdiar  with  the  hidhidutti  tVamtro^  ivf 
your  Aft  n cmmtry^  yoo  nmy  timl  yoiMi,  m 
did  the  writer  on  a certain  iu  rmWvn,  BMini- 
ing  wti»pienan«ly  ahnn/  in 

i atieiOot  iilid 


wiou . vif  t ^ rti/un  mrtintHt  df  t ii  i* 

In^iVfttuJig  to.wm 


KorrtPd  m^rrtlnn  Art  of  Congriw^  in  ibe  yuar  by  ilaq^-T  n»i}  WRotipi^  itv  «io  OlTic*  at  ifie  ithra^ 
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shed  whore  they 
mend  breaks  and 
*io«:  horses.  Signs 
i nasincss  there 
aivnOue.  The  scene 
i>  our  of  trauqtiillh 
ty  «Hi  a broad  scale. 

i Hie  of  i be  first 
homes  w ii i <'li  at- 
trait  attention, 
through  its  associa- 
tion*. is  a coftage- 
bujit,  vine - clad, 
r - surrounded 
dwelling,  with  a 
body  guard  of  aged 
apple- trees.  It  was 
the  home  of  the 
Hon  . Henry  Matson 
Waite,  Chief  Jus- 
tue  of  tlie  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  fa- 
I her  of  flu1  present 
i ‘jucf  Justice  of  the 
Hotted  States,  and 
w hero  the  latter 
was  roared  into 
niribbood. 

Ir  is  only  a few 
months  since  we 
witnessed  n rare 


THE  WAITS  M > SSION, 


vote  record.  He  had  TnoddJed  little  in  pub- 
lic Httuir*,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  ac- 
cept a nomination  to  Congress.  He  had 
declined  a seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Sn- 
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pmme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  few  instants  ' coat  of  arm#  used  by  the  family  in  both  En- 
in which  he  had  served  the  government  rape  and  America  wn#  granted  in  1512.  In 
were  where  the  mutual  attraction  of  need  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Thomas  Way  to*  was  a 
and  fitness  w ere  strikingly  apparent,  fn  member  of  Parliament  and  one  of  the  judges 
1*43  he  was  in  the  Ohio  Legislature in  j who  signed  the  death-w  arrant  of  Charles  I. 
1871  lie  wm  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  l 'nit-  Shortly  after  the  Restoration  the  family  re- 
ed State#  at  the  trihumil  of  arbitration  moved  to  this  country.  Thomas  Waite,  born 
at  Geneva,  winning  special  praise  for  his  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1677,  settled 
lalmr  in  the  commission  ; in  1873  he  was  in  Lyme  when  a young  man,  and  married 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Conv  ention  of  Mary  Bronson,  whose  mother  was  the  dnitgh- 
Ohio  by  the  imaniuions  vote  of  both  pnlit-  ter  of  Matthew  and  Aim  all  Wolcott  Oris- 
ical  parties,  and  was  presiding  over  that  wold.t  lie  thus  became  connected  with  one 
body  when  he  was  notified  of  the  action  of  j of  the  most  intlnential  families  in  the  prov- 
tfe  administration.  He  stands  out  in  Amer-  hire,  and  in  an  age  when  the  distinctions  of 
ic&ti  history,  bright  and  clear  as  sunlight,  a rank  and  caste  were  held  in  severe  respect, 
living  refutation  of  the  popular  idea  that  a ! even  in  democratic  New  England,  %i  where 
man  must  have  narrowed  and  belittled  hitu-  mental  and  moral  cultivation  was  the  first 
wdf  with  district  politics— in  short,  have 
gone  through  the  worst  possible  training  for 
it — before  he  can  receive  any  national  ap- 
pointment. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  is  so  rounded  in  char- 
acter and  culture  that  there  are  few  salient 
l*»ints  to  seize  for  purposes  of  description. 

He  is  nf  medinin  height,  broad  physique, 
tsjnare  shoulders,  large  ami  well-poised  head, 
hair  and  whiskers  slightly  flecked  with  gray, 
complexion  heavy,  eyes  dark  and  piercing, 
and  month  indicative  of  decision.  His  gen- 
eral hearing  is  firm  and  self-possessed.  He 
was  lmru  in  Lyme,  November  29, 1816.  He 
studied  law  with  his  father,  after  graduating 
from  Yale,  but  completed  his  forensic  edu- 
cation in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Batnuel  M. 

Young,  of  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  with  whom 
he  siibMeijnently  farmed  a partnership  that 
'•on tinned  with  marked  success  for  nearly  a 
jnarter  of  a century. 

He  removed  his  family  to  Toledo  in  1850. 

The  name  of  Waite  is  both  ancient  and  hop* 
arable.  It  dates  hack  many  centuries.  The 


gUaH  gentry.  Matthew  GriawoM,  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  Sayhrook  colony,  married  .Vtinnh,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Wolcott  Matthew  Grinwohl  was  n descend* 
ant  of  Sir  Humphrey  Griswold,  whose  seat  wa#  at  Mal- 
vern Hnll.  Henry  Wolcott  wan  tin*  sou  and  heir  of 
Joint  Wolcott,  of  Golden  Manor.  The  manor-house  W 
Still  slAndfog,  an  Immense  cflftfle  of  great  mdUjuHy,  de- 
nied for  ibe  purpose*  of  defense  against  Urn  excc**- 
e»  of  r lawless  mp%  well  «*  for  a permanent  family 
residence.  It  i*  richly  Ornamented  with  carved  work, 
and  upon  Mm  wall*  may  he  seen  the  ropffopf;  the  fam- 
ily arm*.  “ XuHin*  ndtlirtu*  tnrnte  in  rtrha  mnnittri" 
— tnclimd  to  swear  in  the  word*  of  no  master.  It  wa* 
in  keeping  with  the  independent  spirit  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  Middle  Ages*  and  with  that  of  >\  Pu- 
ritan of  ft  Inter  duly,  who  spurned  the  dictation  oi 
ecCJcsWHcitl  wisdom.  Wplcoft  sold  a portion  of  Ida 
estate  before  he  loft  England.  IK*  was  a rmuitelrttle 
in  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  hi*  descend  ant*  t«  five 
dlrccl  Hne  wen' masriatnitcs,  judges,  and  Governor*  for 
a period  of  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  successive 
year* 
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Another  time  the 
deacon  opposed  some 
" church  measure, 

|l!  v which  was  carried 

,i  in  spite  of  him.  Hr 

l : j promptly  refused  to 

•; |i;j  l>ay  hid  church  tax- 

jf  , j .mi  i es.  a i \ d w as  sued. 

\ and  hid  saddle  taken 

• ''  fur  the  debt.-  lie 

Ij  hc*r  .■*  l <*#* eemed  h i fuse  I 1' 

■{dgw''  deeply  wronged, and 

fyVrh  .•/  rode  upon  a sheep- 

s''££3$  I wly.  skin  (wheeled  vein- 

CM  IH& . cles  had  ok  yet  hard- 

l> ’"appeared  in  the 
9lnf>r7  • colonies)  forever  aft- 

Tr  K<-y  tBF  : ' reward.  And  riding 

> ' JL M;  upon  his  sheep-skin 

A ' • ' ope  d ay,  he  rei  u ed 

91 his  horse  up  tu  thy 
wm*  ,SnI /-Sfc  cottage  door  of  pret- 

• ! fY  Betty  Lee.  1 1 was 

||  d M 0 [ — K tin  old  Dutch  dour. 

f'hi  ' • JrJ  I / cut  in  two  in  the 

vff  'b-fijf  * I ’h  5 middle.  She  came 

aailWK  U Sk  , and  leaned  upon  the 

L JL  ^ l!  lower  half,  her  blue 

’ ? f t ■ 9 eyes  opened  wide, 

'v  , and  lier  dainty  hands 

h<»lding  fast,  to  a 
5 plate  which  she  was 

fflfi-'vi't,'  • "*•'■  wiping. 

“Betty,”  RttW  lie, 
%■’’/  V'l  V . eoleninly,  “the  L«nl 

//  jj  | ' ! .>  sent  me  here  to  mar- 

‘ ^ ry  you.’' 

••  Betty’s  eyes  fell 

upon  the  door-step, 
and  so  did  the  plate.  The  demure  maiden, 
however,  rallied  instantly. 

“The  Lord’s  will  l>e  done,”  she  replied. 

The  deacon  nudged  his  horse  and  trotted 
slowly  away,  and  the  maiden  finished  wash- 
ing her  dishes.  Betty’s  father  was  not  friend- 
ly to  the  deacon,  and  tried  to  break  the  en- 
gagement. He  did  not  succeed,  as  appears 
from  the  pnblwhmvnt  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  was  posted  upon  the 
church  door.  It  was  the  production  of  the 
prospective  bridegroom,  and  ran  thus: 

“ Reynold  Marvin  imcl  Betty  Lee 
iVo  Intend  to  marry. 

And  though  her  dad  op-iuesed  be. 

They  can  no  longer  tarry.*' 

They  were  married,  and  lived  in  peace, 
and  in  n small  stone  house  on  the  west  side 
of  “The  Street”  brought  up  a large  family 
of  children,  tun!  in  duo  course  of  events  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  On  a time- worn 
head-stone  in  the  Lyme  cemetery  may  be 
seen  the  following  inscription  : 

°TMh  Deacon,  ii^ed  risty-dght, 

1»  freed  on  Earth  from  sarvlpg, 

Mi* y for  3 crown  no  longer  wair 
Lyme'a  Capt&iu  Reynold  Marvin.' 


tftit  idni*‘a  witt  ob  boss. 


essential  for  access  to  good  society,  it ud 
honest  labor  esteemed  no  shame,”  He  was 
the  father  of  eleven  children.  His  fourth 
son,  Richard,  was  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Marvin. 

I beg  pardon  for  the  digression,  hut  I 
gm  reminded  of  a little  story*.  One  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Lyme  was  Reynold  Marvin. 
He  was  a rich  laud-holder,  a militia  captain, 
and  a deacon  of  the  church.  He  professed 
to  l»e  governed  by  Divine  communications. 
On  one  occasion  he  announced  that  the  Lord 
had  directed  him  to  distribute  his  cows 
among  the  poor.  A shiftless  fellow  who 
was  omit  ted  in  the  distribution  finally  went 
to  the  deacon  and  said  ho  too  had  received 
a communication  from  the  Lord,  who  had 
sent  him  there  for  a cow. 

uOf  course,  then,  you  must  have  a cow,” 
was  the  reply.  “ But  what  sort  of  a cow 
did  the  Lord  say  I must  give  you — a new 
milch  or  a farrow  ?” 

u A new  milch  cow,  Sir.” 

“ Indeed ! Your  communication  could  not 
have  been  from  the  Lord,  for  I have  no  new 
milch  cow.” 

The  b a filed  beggar  departed. 
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The  Marvins  were  a numerous  race,  and 
jurists  were  thick  among  them  in  every 
generation.  They  seem  to  have  been  na- 
tive bards  also.  One  Reynold  Marvin  (not 
the  deacon)  closes  a letter  in  1737  to  Judge 
John  Griswold  in  the  following  manner: 

14  Sir,  till?  is  yonre,  at  any  rate, 

To  read  If  you  have  leisure, 

To  burn,  couceaJ,  communicate, 
According  to  your  pleasure.” 

To  return  to  Richard  Waite.  He  lived 
on  a farm  in  that  part  of  Lyme  known  as 
“Four-mile  River.”  He  was  a leading  man 
and  a justice  of  the  peace,  wliich  was  more 
of  an  honor  in  those  days  than  we  of  this 
generation  can  comprehend.  He  had  ten 
children  by  his  Marvin  wife,  one  of  whom 
became  the  celebrated  Judge  Marvin  Waite, 
of  New  London,  whose  son  is  the  Hon.  John 
Tnmer  Waite,  of  Norwich.  He  married  sec- 
ondly Rebecca  Higgins,  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Higgins,  a large,  handsome,  imperious 
woman,  who,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  devoted 
herself  with  great  zeal  to  the  education  of 
her  two  sons,  Remick  and  Ezra.  When  the 
latter  graduated  from  Yale,  and  then  de- 
clined to  carry  out  her  wishes  by  studying 
divinity,  she  was  grievously  disappointed ; 
and  when  he  crowned  his  irreverence  by 
declaring  in  favor  of  law,  she  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  She  was  se- 
verely religions,  never  allowed  cooking  or 
sweeping  in  her  house  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
always  entered  church  at  the  precise  and 
proper  moment.  At  one  time  (just  prior  to 
the  Revolution)  both  she  and  her  husband 
withdrew  from  the  communion  because  of 
certain  charges  against  their  pastor,  but 
finding  them  untrue, offered  to  return.  Cap- 
tain Higgins  violently  opposed  such  a pro- 
ceeding. 44  What !”  said  he  to  liis  daughter, 
“has  our  Lyme  church  become  a tavern, 
where  people  may  go  out  and  come  in  when 
they  please,  without  even  knocking  f”  Her 
son  Remick  Waite  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture ; but  the  law  in  his  blood  found 
vent.  He  was  made  justice  of  the  peace 
wbeu  quite  young,  and  sustained  the  office 
with  dignity  to  the  end  of  a long  and  useful 
life.  He  married  Susanna  Matson,  who  was 
a lady  of  superior  talents  and  great  worth 
and  strength  of  character.  It  was  her  sis- 
ter who  was  the  mother  of  Hon.  William  A. 
Buckingham,  late  United.  States  Senator, 
and  the  great  war  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  long 
a beloved  aud  honored  pastor  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts ; and  she  herself  was  the  moth- 
er «f  Chief  Justice  Henry  Matson  Waite. 

The  last-named  gentleman  deserves  hon- 
orable mention,  not  only  because  he  gave 
direction  to  and  helped  to  mould  the  mind 
which  now  defines  for  ns  the  limits  of  even 
authority  itself,  but  on  account  of  his  own 
personal  excellence  and  valuable  public 
services  in  his  native  State.  His  career 


was  specially  interesting.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1809.  The  following  summer 
he  taught  a small  select  school  in  New  Ro- 
chelle, aud  one  of  his  pupils  was  William 
Heatheote  De  Laucey,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York.  He  studied  law  with 
Judge  Matthew  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  assisted 
by  bis  brother,  the  accomplished  Governor 
Roger  Griswold.  One  of  his  classmates  was 
Chief  Justice  Ebeuezer  Lane,  of  Ohio.  As 
soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  grew 
steadily  iu  importance.  Prior  to  1854  he 
had  served  several  terms  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, aud  had  been  for  twenty  years  judge 
of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  courts.  He 
was  then  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
highest  seat  on  the  State  bench.  A well- 
known  jurist  says  of  him,  44  He  contributed 
bis  full  share  to  the  character  of  a court 
whose  decisions  are  quoted  and  opinions  re- 
spected in  all  t he  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  highest  courts  of  England.”  He 
was  of  stately  presence,  tall,  and  yet  not 
tall,  with  a fair,  serious  face,  keen  blue 
eyes,  and  light  hair.  He  was  highly  culti- 
vated by  study,  chose  to  use  his  meaus  for 
educational  and  religious  purposes,  and  to 
help  others,  rather  than  in  a pretentious 
mode  of  living,  was  social  in  his  tastes,  and 
enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  entire 
community.  His  wife  was  of  the  first  order 
of  intellect,  and,  sympathizing  in  his  pur- 
suits, contributed  largely  to  bis  professional 
successes.  A fit  mother  was  she,  indeed,  for 
her  distinguished  son.44  She  was  Maria 
Sehlen,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard 
Ely  Selden,  and  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Selden,  a notable  officer  in  the  Rev- 
olution, who  was  himself  the  grandson  of 
Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  which 
carries  us  again  into  lordly  halls  across  the 
water,  only  that  we  are  too  intensely  repub- 
lican to  need  any  such  background  and  per- 
spective. We  all  began  on  this  side. 

Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  married 
his  second  cousin,  Amelia  Warner,  of  Lyme, 
the  great-granddaughter  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Colonel  Selden,  of  Revolutionary  memo- 
ry. She  was  a beauty  and  a belle,  a lpader 
in  fashion  and  society,  and  now,  with  the 


• Chief  Justice  Waite  is  not  the  only  lawyer  son  of 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Waite.  Richard  Waite  has  been  In  act- 
ive and  prosperous  law  practice  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
some  nineteen  years.  Another  son,  George  C.  Waite, 
who  died  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  waa  a promising 
lawyer  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  an  efficient  member 
of  the  Troy  Board  of  Education.  To  him  that  city  is 
mainly  indebted  for  ita  present  free-school  system. 
Hon.  Horace  F.  Waite,  of  Chicago,  a prominent  lawyer, 
member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  etc.,  is  a nephew  of 
the  late  Hon.  Henry  M.  Waite,  and  a native  of  Lyme. 
Mr.  Daniel  Chadwick,  a leading  lawyer,  State’s  attor- 
ney, etc.,  residing  in  Lyme,  is  another  nephew ; and  a 
niece  married  the  accomplished  scholar,  Rev.  Davis 
Clark  Brainard  (recently  deceased),  who  for  more  than 
a third  of  a century  had  been  the  pastor  of  the  Lyme 
church. 
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itu  jm^ty  gmftt&fe  Tim  vt&ei  **f  the  W#* 
Unifies  'lading  each  other  half  a mile  apart 
tbV  extreme,  Thay  impress  you 
a s being  sietitf*  jrarticipririte  in  human  aiV 
bii i W < Tlitfy  bath  belong  t >*  repiyaeiiia  ti  v*m 
n£  the  Lord  tamily,  ^vlio  vm  aim>iig  the 
first,  settlers  of  Lyiiiri  ami  who  bavfr  in  ail 
the  gfcWmtionV,  eriu»#  been  tzi  vi^Vr  m t licit 
iii«rril>niiitii  of  ibietorHvjiudgt^,  (Will  iiipft 
tlituu^boiil  t lib  country. 

Tin  CmtgiTgurioual  church  tovtr*  above 
XI fe #X\  juiuumtly  bound  ami  wtdLpiv- 
admptef  v»f 

the  eonicf  w hi*r*>  tin-  forty  road  enters  “The 

it  is  ;ni  fpipoMtig 
of  the  limit'  order  of  a ni n f ee i u re x 
aml/i^iiTuiigly  nrwm;.  At  iti right, hod  up- 


||L  iOpuire,  old  - fash ubjert  luuiwv  hull*  hidden 
j|fe  mmuig  h t. *>? v ih>rsf  wtiicli  lilt 
S|ty;  imiy  of  idegunl  m*hnUirslnp  and  rimraeeom- 
sV./  |il?feho»»x.n(u,  \vl»o  has  lor  almost  halfHcrii- 
tiiry  ln»on  tiio  ^ducatoiHif  the  ladieu iif  I,yme. 
ami  tOeAmfci  i«  doe  hi  largo  m#otum*  1 he 
':  credit  of  having  developed  the  artistic  and 
1 intmug I t ident  for  wh let)  t 1i ey  are  ri*l  etira - 
added  grncc  oiVy^hrs,  Uf»  lady  in  the  land  va  tisl  Nearly  opposite  the  church  i a ‘lie 
iKdt^jrllttvAl  h>  Mather  homestead.  It  id  gambrel- roofed, 

el  tor:  the  periitbm . i ti  NVa^hingUm  circle*  ami  was  el  uj  i lioa  riled  be  fore  the  thueofsaw- 
\vbh  h destiny  hrfa  thrust  upon  hot.  She  iiig  eWpbiUHiU~- v,  hen  they  va  re  m*  b as 
carries  good  sense,  r*‘  lined  taste,  and  a (jib-  »v^  are  ftjdifc,  !(  bun  been  the  home  ni  the 
et  jodeperidence  j»f  chuniWcr  to  the  bool,  Mntiiere-~Thr-  tturwitt  und  learn oil  /U .roily  t,u 
which  will  prove  an  in  valuable  balance-  tvliith  Isiemiae  nod  John  Cot t mi  Mu)  bet  b<- 

a'fnv!  to  tfiii'*  gro?tt  Kneial  atruetiire.  longed for  nitiw.  thiiii  b century,  Iti.  the 

Th ruing  nurtly  inbo  tlii? f;  Wait«i  umnfeion,  pa) my  fhu  Jtet  oliiijnn,  tt  heir 

are  cmjfKpdjcd  hy  a >|(niiiHt  Abrniestoml  itiroV<v  niA  hdw^  and  till  :rhh  ttali* 

whidb  ^eeins  tp  he  lukritg  $fo!  '■  .«ei.j;«en't  jaV  tugn* 

nglu  in  the  iniddteof ‘'The  Stn*et‘’  'ViM»c-r-  .slaves,  this  house-  was  alimhst  wifbbt.n  a n 
able  tix  es  rHe  above  it,  and  Undr  liraiiehes  vul  in  the  elegjtnce  oi  vt^  appeimmeuf.s. 
drorj*  oyer  it^  small -p«u»e<]  windows.  Its  I Side  by  side  with  H stands  the  oldest 
‘ioor-srep  is  /♦fotwv/.rn,  its  Im’i.l  otf  entyonne  house  in  L;«  me — a landmark  whvcli  hau  been 
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are  pbiitgod  headlorjg  into  an  auhonavuie  yonngiM  ♦ ;»ch  year.  It  i#  re^ideru-o  of 
Onhu;  paoebMl  VfhHs,  coripHrt  eohiueH;  w nor*  Um\;  tduudp^  johnson  JPCnv<iyi  LL  I)-*  an 
nioo.M  hc«.  high  hmotoK  and  nuiM  endn^hl  .jiiviKi,  who  w:e<  A.r  Tiiauy  year#<  »n 

itableu  bHug  all  y^nn  fondathers  and  foie  the  < 'on nvc burnt  Legislature,  yp<  ahe: 
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old.  V.H1  tony  pievmiie  btd'mv  you  gs't  t*»  rt  b'liiri.  U win  he  w ho,  when  LieiitemuH 
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ning if  with  flit*  voarems  nf  hm  bro<nl  pmu*. 
Tho  (ftiftm  iriiH  non  ruled ; >tV 

thry  "tfons  of  Liberty”  wrre  lonm^l  in  the 
various  eoinuies;  fretfM.nuMe  resolve*  vT'«<- 
Iiamitjfl  about  wirh  jn*ai  j»rivoi\y «h  hitiW 
YofU,  If nf  iH>  «>ijh  iuut  tho  eimragtf  to  print 
ihvm.  John  Mlhinly,  being? mi  Tfi*  ^ttljy 
for  tb^m,  i«M.t  w ft iv  ybtvch 
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#ttj*  nxtmtl  ti>l>ie,  wbi«  h ib's<‘vh(ioif  fjvoji 
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full,  uniform.  The  line  opened  from  right  to 
lefty  ami  Iugersoll  waa  received  with  pro- 
foundest  eotirtesyw  Martini  music  broke  the 
sombre  stillness,  ami  they  mu  re  lied  into 
Wethersfield,  halting  in  the  wide  street. 
Captain  Durkec  then  ordered  ingemoll  to 
resign. 

The  latter  expostulated.  •“  Is  it  fair/’  he 
asked,  “ for  two  counties  to  dictate  to  the 
rest  of  the  colony  V1 

14  It  don't  signify  to  parley/  was  the 
prompt  reply.  “A  great  many  people  are 
waiting,  and  you  must  resign/ 

44 1 must  wait  to  learn  the  sense  of  the 
government  / said  Iugersoll. 

“ Here  is  the  sense  of  the  government, 
and  im  man  shall  exercise  your  office.” 

“ If  I refuse  to  resign,  what  will  follow  t” 

“ Your  fat©/ 

“The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for/  said 
the  prisoner. 

A few  moments  later  Ingersoll  wrote  his 
name  to  the  formal  resignation  prepared 
for  him.  That  was  well,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  He  was  required  to  swear  to  it  in 
a loud  voice,  and  then  shout  “Liberty  and 
Property !”  three  times  This  last  ceremony 
he  performed,  swinging  his  hat  about  Ins 
head.  Ho  whs  then  escorted  to  Hartford. 
He  rode  a white  horse.  Some  one  asked 
him  what  lie  was  thinking  of.  “Heath  on 
it.  pule  horse  and  hell  following/  was  Lis 
quick  retort. 

They  entered  the  capital  four  abreast,  and 
formed  in  a semicircle  about  the  Court- 


don  and  Windham  counties  against  Mr.  In- 
gersoll,  the  Stamp  Commissioner.  It  was 
then  and  finis  that  the  egg  of  the  Revolution 
may  be  said  to  have  been  hatched. 

When  Governor  Fitch  proposed  that  he 
and  bis  councilors  should  be  sworn  agree- 
ably to  the  Stamp  Act,  Colonel  Trumbull 
(afterward  Governor)  refused  to  witness  the 
transaction,  and  left  the  ball  Others  fol- 
lowed his  spirited  example  until  only  four 
remained.  Iugersoll,  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
necticut in  England,  had  ably  anti  earnestly 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  odious  bill ; but 
When  all  was  over,  be  had  l>eon  duly  quali- 
fied to  officiate  as  stamp  master.  He  had 
scarcely  landed  in  New  Haven  on  his  re- 
turn when  a rumor  reached  him  that  all 
was  not  quiet  beyond  the  Connecticut,  aud 
he  started  at  once  for  Hartford.  The  same 
morning  live  hundred  mounted  men,  carry- 
ing eight  days’  provisions,  crossed  the  Con- 
necticut from  the  cast  in  two  divisions,  one 
at  Lyme  and  the  other  farther  north.  Iu- 
gersoll and  his  guard  were  riding  leisurely 
through  the  woods  near  Wethersfield,  when 
they  were  suddenly  met  by  live  horsemen, 
who  turned  and  joined  their  party.  Ten 
minutes  later  they  were  met  by  thirty  hoi-se- 
men, who  wheeled  in  like  maiiuer.  No  vio- 
lence was  offered,  and  not  a word  spoken. 
All  rode  on  together  with  the  solemnity  and 
decorum  of  u funeral  procession.  Reaching 
a fork  in  the  road,  they  were  met  by  the 
whole  five  hundred, .armed  with  ponderous 
white  cluha,  and  led  by  Captain  Hurkeo  in 
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h«asR\  with  Ing^iwulViM  pfr 

tritmh-  life- was ordyt^d to 
titm  in  tl^.liifrtHrig  of  the  Tfrsieral  Ctiisri, 
Be  went  riimuj^li  tlio  4Yrd/iul  to  theoafirdae* 
Men  of  |li*  OVIMI  to  \Ue  *il<M)miir  of 

"IdheHy  anil  Tmpen $ ’!*  fltfhe  -tiftte*  u&fdu 
After  vflttuh  the  apt erelgns  of  the  soil  de- 
parted in  peace. 

Colonel  fftttuiuui  who  had  been  one  pf  the 
iiHtiliftKobi  of  f he  movement,  pceveu t- 

r\\  uv  iUnr*ft  fp*t«  being  prison U Ho  ir»* 

’ Wftiite  Tihrenhir  Fitch. 
In  r-U*5  i/fMjrw*  «>f  Uievimv^rnithm  which  J«»J- 

' htwh$i$fe  What  akad  l 

do  >f  tho  paper  is  sent  to  m*  »*\ 

:«i4  k’lii^^jyfilv  tr 

biLock"  ft;  dp  Htitil  t/'f  ^lif^ll  vi^it  $<ni$ 
-AVhur  M ill  v.*n  dufV 
“HHijainf  the  key  of  the  roon<  wheiv  if  is 
deposited  s Voti  may,  if  yon  elu>o*t%  forewarn 
■%■  upon  o&r  perbrird  to  eoterthe  ^lnpa,  and 
thd*  y'oib-.rWfil.^  ;^r*yi»  '■■ 

*’  Anil  ilwuehot  ^iii  yon  do?'* 

*?  Heiid  the  key  mfalf  '.  . . 


catclr  the  glitter  of  the  tfmuilmwU 
and  aealphtg -knife* 

Judge  William  Keyes*  the  grnmbmn  of 
the  Reverend  Mo»e«f  ihmmlted  it  hundred 
$*wt*  later.  Ho  vhm  «t  tttl?4  Igravi?  nism,  Uie 
toTTvir  «dv  ^albiiiatbd>n<akOr^r  He*  nev^r  4b 
liMteil  a traveler  l*i,  jta^s-thron^tt^tihe-  on 
the*  Lottie  l>»y  xyitlumf  '#&M? 
ry  exyu  se.  He  vfiia  #t  n cf  1 y win  eenibo  ml 
When  on  jiorKebafk  w Ul>.  Ui^  IVoir 
up  Hie  laMvr  ue\cr  presumed  to  ride 

»h  o 1 iiie  with  Iiini*  hut  ;d wny^di t a respect- 
ful distance „Wh»thl;  Ho  tHhfHi^il  the  ifcj£b, 
•ehiaaical  library  nf  the  ereh<l  Muse'?,  af*b 
a <vritri>)g*fVsk  whirl)  KUler  lire  water  bvoh^ht. 


tin  ww  armwu  *hh  eimnmcu.  nnu  u»  urn  *it»rtox«ife'  wbWmwwk. 

oTHiijiivr  the  ^Son-si  of  Liberty* ’ a^efn'hV^;  ,-■  v .•*  • yi ^.Vy  .• 

built  h bright  fire  oh  ‘‘The  Stiver"4  jn*d  K<  thik  conn  try  in  the  Affl}jfio(rc(\  and  wbi*  h 
uIn»v«'  ‘dbuicdfi*  a ini  earn-  ! i>l  lihw  in  t ha  p o^e^i  tdfh  (A  ddih>Kti  * 

n»i feted  the  peibllera  wjnole  stock  in  tmle  ( t^rvMfii.Ihini^l  Clntthfiek,^ : ,Jiidgc» 
to  felie'  dajnte*,  sifid  buried  the  aabe$  mi  the  j ^oyds  lihilf  ti»h  hnndyihhV  old  houmr  in  if  ho 
spot.  | ijvirthen«  pfirt  of  4iTJic  Stroot;-1  ipnv  pnnwl 

There  are  «everal  Koyes  homos  wldeh  it  by  Mr.  ^ehiodbbn,  of  Kew  York,  Hie  ^ither- 
wnitid  1h*  ploimapi  fo  visit.  The  lirat  inin- ; in-ia^  r*f  |{ev.  'Mr.  Suhiuc.  % the  Mde  ef 
isfer  of  pie  Kov.  \(>*ve*3  Noyvs,  • :oue  of  the  ehiruneyK  h a t.n.rio»i4  'hate 

who  Irmuefn^i  SO\ir%,  ffp.  v^aiv  | eral  feet  devp,  ^opposed  to  Ji^re  hvon  m\ 

one  «af  the  tot  frtMhviU'*  i*t  Hurvani  Aihl ! btveuf|nu  # the  jadge  to  hhlv  thjOor  (rout 
nuei’Of  Hie  foumUm  i>TTale.  He  >va»  ft  out  hi#  :Ju«t  soutii;  i>f  tld#  jipiu*pimr  in 

a cu  ricrd ..tsmily  • bin  Imrtiier  was  the  tii^t j the  lubkt  trf  Engimh-hwiktoir  ground-  is  n. 
wi&fatof  of  ^t«riin«tw : lfi^  fiitkef  xva#  iui  | ohbf^sfd'uiivi  Jhp)^*  >viih  pflhirs  in 

^umneot  divlm*  ^»swbnr>v  Ma#suelmHet.ta § fmtrt,  •tbn  rfe^idhtinci  of  Capt^ip  Jiohert.  the 
an4  hsb  f^tlier^  far  her  was  a isfUl  . more  ' youpgwt ' w*ii  of  Governor  Ko^er  fb  istvohL 
exnifxmt  di-Vinb  '*if  Enghiudi  fiis  wife  w:ut  A uxl  ^ little  fart! let* on  is  the  pk^mnui  home 
the  learued  Fiiriniai  of  the  Huntingtons.  Vy.r.‘ . .,’.y.,'vv';;V 

Elder  WiflVatn  Krevvftt^r*  lie  was  a.iiir^n  lilaek  Hull  i#  A plvaoiiut  ijti^  of  three 
land-bohier,  anti  tovrvHi  a iMin»h»-r  ei  ^Uvi«.  mih^  from  “*The  St»v<a.M  You  pass  ih«- 
His  hduRo  »K)tul  for  ini»n\  Thun  a century  Lyme  i^!td*u*.ryT  with  kindly  ^toida  and 
on  the  sitn  of  the  present  n*»Hlenrse  of  its  aiKiehf  Atrd  thoderu  tieaiV-sfones  — t/peif 
Eii*hur<l  K«*yi>i\  one  of  his  deH»*eutlmvl*<.  n hmoiy.  V um of  ^ ha r 
Its  window#  tVete  tew,  uud  thviv  w^re  jo-  m?ems  tn  he  iho  ^oumPe  povyhyr \tUi  jucran- 
iafeted  nearly  n#  h'^li  as  tho  top  of  the  door,  iUs  vtitb  voropnc'T  ioise.  spirit* *4  with  reddish 
They  wer«  aftral ? and  uaiiy.  and  le^i tied  of  fel&epuT ;;  U ^ Ktnrd,  atidjsuaoi* pti - 

the  sash.  They  pbist  Irate  IjK’vtt  pMiYfdliy  Ide  pf  a-^he  fmlifcfcd  The  HyroAm  hud  Rms- 
inr>vpventoiit  fp  ll*e  juH^r  lu&ltel  when  be  WbriUevtf ' ft  -y^hrtiifi.r  riiriety '.Wih 

waa  Meokiujr  a hit  sd  paefiil  iU':fon.riatimi  eoiv  ^nd  jTonpnn«re  it  mom th-mVhir  th?m 

enruinfef.  the  d /♦noetic  timiide.  The ; :<kJ««.tii:  vun  <nly-r  xmiOntii  tVvr ^huildinir: pi»ri»o^H^.  \ 
ware  driven  full  *»/  witfta  fejik-f  'tiim  -iKkit  i -iKxbilM- one:  at  the  Scotch 
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there  was  an  alarm 
of  tire;  a neighbor's 
house  was  burning. 
The  bridegroom 
threw  ulf  his  coat, 
avul,  with  the  miu- 

. V ^ ran  to  extingtimli 
5EDI  the  flames ; then 
' % returned,  recoateil, 

kissed  his  bride, 
ami  received  the 

^MWT*|PlH  liis  friends. 

Black  Hall,  the 
m I ‘4>f  ■ the  Grift* 

*'  -'.  ’*  ;/'•■  ; ■-;?.■)  >•  ]K  s'.*>\'\'.  ••'  ■-  •'*!-!>■] 

^^j83BgM^|gg ffi Ifrf $ ; of  half  a dozen 
houses,  i n t he  midst 
of  a thick  grove  of 
*ree8>  oti  the  fine 
j't  j \,-‘  segment  of  land 

•,-■  - v ^ which  slopes  into 

\ the  Sound  so  far 
S|?M  jy@f-  that  in  winter  the 
f ® If  sun  rises  and  sets 

1 over  the  water. 

This  large  proper* 

,IWm  tjr  wtt*  a iie*  or 

feudal  grant  to  the 
" : first  Matthew  Gris* 

. - ; ' wold  in  1045.  He 

built  a log-house— 
& . the  first  house  in 

Wmm  Eymc  — upon  the 
site  of  the.  mansion, 
which  you  see  at 
the  end  of  the  pri- 
vate entrance,  and 
dug  a well,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  He  sent  a negro  slave  to 
occupy  the  premises,  as  the  Indians  were 
too  hostile  for  him  to  venture  to  remove  bis 
family  so  far  ftxim  the  fort  at  Say  brook. 
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in  fln*s;hibi  ‘ WU«i  ilid  j. t»u  jH«y , Cv»(iktu 

mtm*  r y^Jth 

'*  1 did  hot  Miy  liAi  roj*]icHii 

jnftortt,  , ;•  .%r.;/  •;■  v*  • ,,  * >■■  • v 

lOudly.  ¥nue*ii«it  'fcdrtt  upon  tin*  bemh  mu‘ 
monHUg,  *do*  a train  asked,  \Y\m%  did  ym 
my,  (\mkui  Mott  Leu  fJ' 

' X did  ii'tfr  M»y  *\i$  Hung/1  he  #i  ill  it<|>lhrd: 
li  It  iK  Hide  xon  dhl,*’  *ln>  .mttffrk&l,'  if (i 
emplmsL*.  • \ _•  ' / 

souief  lung  wa*  suml*  tb«*  fpsiHt 
of  wlueh  whk  ix;  t biilttaot 

bride  had  n reign  at  Ukic.k  lialt  No 

lady  in  AmrrUnn  history  e*»ul4  In t nal n>*e  y «h t 


tb e Ke r <4aUott , £b*»  v <»et4 ty;  y*f«m  B<*r  father  w #vwii^  I’o^t 

a jfttuijg  miUiv  \v*46  gra v*fir  sbvv  iaii,  ud4 soiftOr  Tier-  biriihcr  vtaiy  (Ipy^nor  'Oliver 

a wks  ard;  Hu  courted  a y oung  iml,v  Iwr  nirplie w w&n  tfo>  ae^ond  fhjv- 

hi  linrUanu wlui  put  iiini  njfV,i1idayif4g  to  gho  itfnw  Oliver.  Wok'ott,  her  rptiKin  *vr«s  ifov- 
.'* ? i :i’i<ni;rfrt  tte  iiujrtr  that  a tlot’luf,  vriioto  ertihr  f • her  ' trtiidovpd • wua*  Ooleritbjr 

*he  jtr&ferrt^.  would  propose.  flu  fiuHlfy  MaiUu*w(*ri*\vo!d,  und  her  son  >vhH*u  vVftt- 
'jtjre.il  long  rides  on  korsehja-k,  otrtl  &t  Roger  Oiiwulil. 

mispreting  the  stare  .ft  lu<v  mind*  piu&uHi  iihu-k  MalUms  always beer*  fumons  JV»r  tbn 
tor  i*M  itufdndiato  iWhdoii.  Ueajufy  and  spirit  pf  it*  tvouiei).  i»4>v.?'n»nr 

‘ \ should  like  a lUihs  mom  lime.”  tvber-  Marthew  Griswold  had  i-.ight  ibjsiuog  ms- 
a te#<  the  fair  one,..  rfujra*  xvho  .w#ir«  kiirmu-  'm  tW  >*‘.felack; 

Maifant^v  / u» *//  mm  a tifttUHv,"  mv*  i br*^/1  froax  frehig  girup,  to  all  whmiht  of 

the  iavv?’.^  TV*pon**‘;  onO  riAfug ' wifii  O.ig-  { oh$.~<v£*fi<>or  yports^;  they  i ouiO  rbl»\  jeiip, 
nii.v  la*  took  tiia  hoiv’f.  • ; rw. -s-uihlftrrini,  ami  Ihey  haM  withal  Uo*  gti'ts 

The  l«ily  t^ok  her  litVliuje,  OUmJ  Kin-  - aiih  £XkU-<'«  o hu  ll  v.  v«n  them  *\y*t iihcu».-hi*d 
gh\  ua  fin'  n*vor  < vtvno  torwardvffm.si*>in<l^*  I'huhe  Roy.  Jouoff»kvr 

Y»Oi  Hg'  .retu-fo  o*I  to  ’>Uv  01  K.  o.b,  If  lift  tyhio;  muiiiher,  wIiomj  rieKm) 

juprHhuh  with  tit**  ^iliw  ot  iu>  suit  t4iof  .|iTam^r>lhl  jiofrgo  wrOoothly^  lu  oioiseputuift4 
:li>.  w4jt*>  li tfcl^ ip  th* ^ iift-'At suit  I4«»v. 

in  eptvj Of  Itm  Ho  a .jw^  of  Ror^  JroOhltuu  Jv\i 

Kf-Votojl  • lfr*sub>  Wideort.  ea;iH  *»n  o v/ard>.  ?<tul  it  man  of  exeeHriit  partA.  ^ 

vkh  *>v  Blaek  H»liV  HHv  trMr.'it  jnotferu  y^\\-  hur,  I’raiik,  iniu/iy,  gofMl-htimorj^l  fai;a 
linn  or'  h«  r griT(v|niothir,  tto  hiKtiivica)  Atnr-  daw4»  lf<;tu  poriniit;  Ho  hod  « pa^ion 

ttm  INfkin.  V>r\ghl.  U«uiuhOi,  fV,t  htv'  »•(.*> h»Mv  M «;<**,}  und  silw t hvrt*; 

ui.t  v li-rehant.  She  hM  .Hu  ih>  oldur  rh>rh  and  rurth*p  *birl  .ffotil^  vvlni  h diKtiTHard 
. Slf*  iVeemrio'Oj^iirod  rhnt  hi.K  «f-  svfrne  of  flio  goiKi  I‘uni:i§i«  \u  lii>  f);n> "ii 
rVt  rjrms  woiv  eeoM’fil  upon  homdf,  Udi  he  Hi*  wife  0jv£  gHeu  to  |tr:icrh*ol  jokes,  i •no 
w:**  p^'vokh^ly  isdieeviV.  MeeVing  him  ou  eveOhig  aW  hv  about  i«>  {^hvo  f ho  lu»o-o 
the ono day»  she  askoii  *’  Wluit  did  yon  for  the  weekly  prayer-in^vling-  HH>r  (n U.oig 
aay,  €bnkiO  f w ' ft  laOf  look  m the  luiirih'  to  hiift&ilf 
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that  every  particular  hair  was  stroked  the 
right  way — she  playfully  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  passed  one  hand  over  his 
face,  and  kissed  him.  As  he  entered  the 
church  he  was  nettled  by  a ripple  of 
smiles  which  ran  through  the  congregation, 
aud  he  noticed  that  some  of  the  brethren 
were  eying  him  suspiciously.  Presently  it 
was  whispered  in  his  ear  that  his  face  was 
blackened.  On  another  occasion  his  fun- 
loving  wife  wickedly  clipped  a leaf  from 
his  sermon,  and  sat  in  the  little  square  pew* 
before  him,  quietly  fanning  herself,  aud  en- 
joying his  embarrassment  when  he  reached 
the  chasm.  She  was  remarkably  clever 
with  her  pen,  and  it  is  said  often  wrote  ser- 
mons herself.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Major  Samuel  Holden  Parsons, 
and  grandmother  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  pro- 
fessor of  law'  at  Cambridge,  author  of  val- 
uable legal  w'orks,  etc.* 


* In  illustration  of  the  statement  concerning  the  re- 
markable number  of  lawyers,  as  well  as  other  brilliant 
men  and  women  of  Lyme  origin  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  I will  mention  a few  well-known  names; 
but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I am  in  the  garden 
to  cull  all  the  flowers.  Chief  JuBticc  Ebenezer  Lane, 
of  Ohio,  was  a grandson  of  Governor  Matthew  Gris- 
wold, and  Judge  William  Lane  is  a grandson  of  Gov- 
ernor Roger  Griswold.  One  of  the  staters  of  Governor 
Matthew  married  Elijah  Backus,  of  Norwich,  from 
whom  descended  General  John  Pope,  of  the  late  war. 
Auother  sister  married  Judge  Illllhouse,  whose  de- 
scendants are  amoug  the  prominent  families  of  New 
Haven.  General  Joseph  G.  Perkins,  of  the  late  war, 
also  Colonel  Johu  Griswold,  an  accomplished  young 
officer  who  fell  at  Antletam,  were  grandsons  of  Gov- 
ernor Roger  Griswold.  Rev.  George  Griswold,  pastor 
of  the  East  Lyme  church  for  thirty-six  years,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold,  of  Feeding  Hills,  were  of  the  same 
family.  Also  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold  and  George 
Griswold,  the  great  East  India  importers  of  New  York  ; 
the  wife  of  Hon.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  ; the  wife  of 
Senator  Lanman  ; the  wife  of  Senator  Foster;  the  wife 
of  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner’s  Island ; the  wife 
of  President  Tyler;  Chief  Justice  S.  T.  Ilosmer;  and 
Elennora,  t lie  wife  of  Virgiuia  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vico- 
varo,  present  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  prince  is  a lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  and  resides  in  the  ancient  Cenci  pal- 
ace. The  Seldens  have  contributed  largely  to  the  emi- 
nence of  our  couutry.  Conspicuous  amoug  the  jurists 
of  the  present  generation  are  Judge  Samuel  Lee  Scl- 
den  and  Judge  Henry  R.  Selden,  of  New  York.  We 
may  add  to  the  list  Hon.  Dudley  Selden,  member  of 
Congress ; General  M*Dowell,  of  army  notoriety ; Pres- 
ident Nott ; Rev.  Dr.  8amuel  Nott;  Professor  Eaton, 
of  Yale;  A.  L.  Backus,  of  Toledo;  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Leonard  W.  Bacon  ; Mrs.  General  Lewis  Cass ; and 
Mrs.  General  Hunt,  of  Toledo.  A daughter  of  John 
M ‘Curdy  married  the  famous  and  witty  ecclesiastic 
Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford ; another  married  Dr. 
Chanuing,  of  Boston.  A daughter  of  Lyude  M'Curdy 
married  Hon.  John  Allen,  member  of  Congress;  and 
their  son,  Hon.  John  W.  Allen,  was  also  a member  of 
Congress.  Robert  M*Curdy,  the  great  Importing  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  is  a brother  of  Judge  M‘Curdy, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  latter  is  the  wife  of  Professor 
E.  E.  Salisbury,  of  New  Haven.  From  the  Smiths, 
Demings,  Pecks,  Sills,  Marvins,  Lords,  Colts,  Elys, 
Sterlings,  Champions,  and  other  Lyme  families,  the 
army  is  legion.  8enator  Truman  Smith  ; Senator  Na- 
than Smith;  Judge  Nathaniel  Smith;  Rev.  Matthew 
Hale  Smith;  Colonel  Henry  C.  Doming,  member  of 
Congress;  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Strong,  of  Boston  ; Judge 
Strong,  of  St.  Louis;  Judge  Strong,  of  the  United 


Two  generations  farther  back  we  have  a 
curious  episode,  in  which  Matthew  Griswold 
the  second  figured  as  “Lyme’s  champion.” 
He  was  a tall,  broad-chested, powerful  young 
athlete,  and  a justice  of  the  peace.  There 
was  a troublesome  controversy  between 
New  London  and  Lyme  about  a tract  of  land 
some  four  miles  in  width,  which  both  claim- 
ed. Oue  summer  morning  in  1671  a party 
of  Lyme  hay-makers  went  into  the  contro- 
verted meadow  to  mow  the  grass,  led  by 
Griswold.  About  the  same  time  a company 
from  New  London  entered  upon  the  other 
side.  They  all  pitched  in  together,  and 
such  a scrimmage  was  never  witnessed  be- 
fore nor  since  in  the  land  of  steady  habits. 
It  begun  with  words,  but  quickly  came  to 
blows  with  fists,  feet,  scythes,  rakes,  whet- 
stones, and  clubs.  There  were  other  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  present  besides  Griswold, 
and  the  belligerents  were  pretty  generally 
arrested.  They  went  to  law,  each  party  in- 
dicting the  other;  twenty-one  from  New 
London  and  fifteen  from  Lyme.  The  former 
were  fined  £9,  the  latter  £5.  The  fines 
w ere  remitted  by  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  land  divided  between  the 
two  towns.  But  the  dividing  line  was  not 
determined.  Then  arose  another  civil  or 
uncivil  war.  New  London  kindly  offered 
to  take  three  miles  and  give  one  mile  to 
Lyme,  and  Lyme  made  a similar  disinter- 
ested proposition  to  New  London.  The 
wrangling  continued  for  some  months.  Tra- 
dition says  “ it  was  finally  agreed,  since  the 
tract  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  further 
litigation,  to  settle  the  question  by  a pri- 
vate combat  ” This  decision  was  piously  re- 
corded as  “leaving  it  to  the  Laid.”  Each 
town  chose  two  champions,  appointed  a day, 
and  people  gathered  in  great  numbers  to 
see  the  fight.  Matthew  Griswold  and  Will- 
iam Ely  fought  for  Lyme,  aud  so  valorous- 
ly  and  well  that  they  won  the  victory,  and 
New  London  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
property. 


States  Supreme  Court ; Rev.  Dr.  8tone,  of  8an  Fran- 
cisco; Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbcll,  author  of  Shady  Sidr; 
lion.  David  M.  Stone,  editor  of  Journal  of  Commei  cj; 
Mrs.  Professor  lloppin,  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary ; 
Dr.  John  Peck;  Rev.  Thomas  Rnggles  Gold  Peck; 
Judge  Seth  E.  Sill ; General  Theodore  Sill,  member 
of  Congress;  Miss  Sill,  of  the  Rockford  Seminary; 
Judge  William  Marvin,  of  Key  West,  Florida;  Judge 
Richard  Marvin,  of  New  York ; George  Griffin,  the 
famous  New  York  lawyer ; Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Grif- 
fin, president  of  Williams  College;  the  Inventor  of 
Colt’s  revolvers;  Judge  Colt,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Judge  Colt,  of  St.  Louis;  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  member  of 
Congress,  author,  etc. ; Elias  H.  Ely,  fifty  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar;  Abner  L.  Ely;  D.  J.  Ely; 
Z.  S.  Ely,  prominent  New  York  merchants;  Hon.  An- 
sel Sterling,  member  of  Congress;  General  Elisha  Ster- 
ling ; Hon.  Micah  Sterling,  member  of  Congress  (all 
lawyers  of  eminence);  General  Epaphroditos  Cham- 
pion, member  of  Congress;  Rev.  Henry  Champion; 
Hon.  Aristarchus  Champion,  of  Rochester;  Chief 
Justice  William  L.  Storrs;  Hon.  Henry  8torn«,  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  the  two  wives  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull, and  a host  of  others. 
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A jvrvitty  little  romance  in ;*■  others  aettiollr  mjvbarktnl  hr  IbfV  Th^fm, 

tlii*  same  notable  vwuiityVw  Imh  gave  tl«?  Invl  #:ere  slopped  by  .ui  /jitler  from  \\u\ 
name  to  “ 14  ride  Hto-hy  r*  In  the  w i<iv>  r oi  j king.  Eo|ewd  Rmwo  k we*  nceoujpmbed 
104iV.lt  a $%Wtg.  r.mjde ' hi  Snybrook  were  by  In's  ymmg.lnveiy,  gold*  n-kwu*‘  d.  ?<i*su.y~ 
to  i#o  married,.  Tin  tmly  mugVira**  <]uaip  | tempered.  xviflv  La«ly  Alice  liohdey.  She 
fied  to  perform  .tSiti  rite  ifJwejriL  They  had  U\e»  rei*rtul  in  $Ue  hirnm  of  English 
m nr  to  NV  w London  for  Jfdiu  Wmthrop,  injury  and.  re  hi*  cine  rd.  ftttfc  cmtld  adapt 
who  replied  that  hr  wimld  meet  them  tit.  hemdf  tv*  pioneer  UlY, and  made  her  rude 
the  rivfctk  which  ; With  : r ben  rfegardint }m  the  Lorn#  In  'the  <juumt  fort  bright  with  wild 
boundary  i me  between  Say  brook  amt  New  Holers  m*b  merry  with  iuugider  81m 
London.  It  was  some  *ux  or  seven  miles  'brought:  tvich  Iut  ;»  J*  shouting  gun«M  \V#7 1£ 
east  oOh*  Cooiieuticut  U\%  «t,  hut .( hi  flier  l which  <slu*  used  to  pr;nlb<\  to  Ho*  great  db 
the  hjidad.  o;*n>  proceeded  through  deep  verwinn  uJ’ hr r iiOfpJrbni’a.  ami  sin*  had  **  pel 
^hiuyoiriCt«c  Arriving  bn  The  bank  rdtbe  r;iLbn*/!  and  & garden  w Vn*b  gituv  ta~ 

Vdtvuivu  i-hov  found  it  impassable  hie  delicacies.  She :?fM  fund  flf :mi-ufr4oor 
oi>  ttr^otuv  b fbo  ku\  which  was  breaking.  ; ■«.€rid*o&y knit  ■tjfoiy  *>ekn  cahteTiPg  over 
$mmM;  bUc  uuurui^'  yervirr  wjw  pro-  ; the  inuudiv  no  ieoryeback.  .Slip  hud  few  $&£ 
iionn^i  njiou  the  New  Jymdon  side,  and  sociaie* ---Xfx#...fisUn  XV int  bxnpv  \\lome  loom 
l^omised  in  Jove,  honor,  and  • during  thht  periml  w»n  nvi  !Vavi:-k  !«h>ndf 
obey  it^crn  tlih  &iyh‘riwfc  shor^  dild  whin  ; Mfci  Lake,  a «t*ter:»f  Mr*.  Winthrdp,  Mr*. 
iioHT  way  ropuemg.  I Aunah  Wolcott  drinwold,  rvnd  Eo/iowd  kc»«- 

LVlac  was  Thrmcrly  a part  of  Say  brook,  ’ wicks  two  idsatv?  \o\o\  of  whom  juitvi^icd 
the  sett  lenient-  of  w\m'h  < .oruModicr.t]  in  ltkk».  K?  chard  Ely),  romp  r is**  d nlaovr  thy  <Hud« 
TUtt  Ar|^d«  vitiid  mkuvl  iUt  the  fbifui iietic^-  1 thsL  6\w  dt rut  h ft  cr  n iktii 
iuKJXh'&i'  enijdre  Ly  and  j and  wm*  liu^d  emV^nh- 

MArral  Ivuglisli  nohlcim/u  yvlio  ha«l  hero  nib  '.  umnt  walls  uf  tlu<  tovL  Iktlpucl  Ecuwlrk 
the  rijHiyt:  Vcjf  xci vt i Main  afto  rctnrmul  t<>  .tw 

anil  rcd)giou«f  j^ltairs  tnhkr  Hilaries  L,  hmt ! wm  niie  Wf  t lie  judges ; WhI>-tV)giTfte.«>ifefl.|i-' 
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nodes  a alr/»Tf£  giintd  for  t li<*  bight.  h$  tWj  lunif*  ^jne^iiViir4c*^a ^ ivtunbnf  bi#iu^il  v il* 
wmnmig  tit-pry  cart  provided  for  the  join*  Inge*  .scjiUvivd  '>v**r  m-  **be  fermory;  and 
nt\x  Vas  found  broken,  «nd  fim  Wraes  v.«.ro;  the  inti rvi-aing  -Iri  ves  arv  evuviomMih  at- 
miVtrtgitig  *0  fh*  liberty  of  n free  country,. ! .tractive..  Tim.-mwl  *Von.h  Lyme 
< »Mivr  j*v.it  w.vaih^  were  obtained,  and  tin*  ; among  sharp tde*vps\  n'Hd  i’raj^,iiir/)]fttd  gtini- . 

*h*c<flT  yrm. ’mark'd  out  of  Say-,j  iri<*rifig;  iilutoigji.  weird  >Uid 

kiWls fry  A Womptoy  »>f  ebUlietH.  lint,  bte ? ; dayk^mk1  gorge  v* wAy  nmv  mnl  lirhit  emer- 
this  frridgpfMm  th**  road  to  JSVw  Haven  were  ' giug  into- the  broad  ~ui'rtiulrr  h]*um  thb  to*.  et 
M &<*tiVyfe«L  ii’U'i*  •mukijdind  delay*  tod  Anmo  vicvjiijiiv),  >y  m*,*:n**  omon'di- 

soNanorw*  the  ond  of  ilie  ouuo  | mtt  vn  u * nu\y  be  ofrl tonto  M ret*  .tuny  for 

when-,  .h>T  thr**y  tumdivii  *rf.  tit*  tiook*  v.cxe  uoi>  'i  pj»  Uii:  fvmnm  tkyit.  and ' nrroa*s  .the 
a tan  v tobrtrte . pa  pen*,  ft  w&a  tyliife  : Somal,  w\t  h the  wtonyfr 
f If liti d&eylmd  fr**n  away  ami  ■ |>r^t t r ritiTtog  crock*  Hu  frlm\ 

frnrkd.  ^ NUy,  uo*i 

S j v !>r« n»k  j«  larger  than  L?nu\  and  more  ; below*.  Tin  . vui'irfy  hi  f !i*>  fomtacto**  would 
j»v»«ii  to'  htrto  »*.»**,  ft*  •ftlw>^,’{»r**.  Wood  Mlwyo  gn  ndter  to  dhednoTioi!,  It  'MU  mmhi' 
and  hcumiful.  anil  well  lined  nirh  tin*,  vi  vj-  ri<ir.an\vt  mt*  'of  th» .•■•.; -iUl  nod  the  tatnc  nr  i)>r 
orarml  tn:es  Nvfiteh  ilm  it rnf  m»  (tkr^  iilantwh  uim<  t)n>  « (m  » rfu). 

Jt<4  arc  .too* I ly  ^un-ifiuolctl  with  ^jui*  .A  hcaOfiiol  iiiK*  k».hu’  *\\  o mWrs  kn^  ?ic^ 

ciourt  frmb  m o»m1  ^ranmlH.  ft  Jm*  u ii^w-  t hvin»»  'Hills,  '8»‘C!t.f oijl‘,1  v throwii/in  hx 

lie**  hnnlly  in  kcc'jouir  v,  If^  *ts  lori^th  <Vf  ootniv  ho^-hazim'l  a.s  .;>  s.n  i oi^ ' jilny tiling  n*r 
. yi^nshbt  bi^r»y  'loyiWH/on?  ^ti'nj4lb«rt  Tiby^r-  her  subject*.  The  Mohetraii  l?f<liany  h;i»i  u 
thy|cHHf  \vj»reli  hove  f^ljitcfd'  the  wilt  uir  for  jk  th«  ohipirtlhte^ 

three  tVnir  tirol  arc  foil  | i>ny|  .tikir  hark  vjhhvh  #)S0hO  ‘t  its  r..ii.  iu  «i 

of  hj.Hloric  ch^niiA  H«ol  n^uriaiiotw*  Protn-  J Hiufaco  hr  ait  wenf  hers.  li  ;»hnm(h  it.  ly- 
hiefih  atiooV»K  t.'iievo  "i*  flm  iihrt  mimsion.  }\  ; 'g«kh<ts.  Wheo  jora/y  v. 

wn»  hnilf  iy y ^Hf  Uub  Kihsha  Hurt,  the  sort ':  eral  hng«M»k  wie  in  hiifu^ .for  Wioe 

of  )hc  *M  tbiaii^fCr  alJ  »Sriy hrook,  and  hroth-  j tini*:  tiHi  o;tvc  iiWyreilhm-H  Uof k/?  an  i n ' ;-.-i 
or  >*r  >!n jor  kenorol  Hnrt,  on?-  <?f  : afn*nrHnl  currently  reported  that  t VfiUiu 

the  original  pim-hit.%e««»>f  the  ’ Kvhl  hnii  hurio<I  a tvn;c  of  fren^tm^  oi.oicx 

iirvli  RtiliiOM  5 <cro«  of  hioA  U\  Uhitv  kur.%?n  ^{n-  ^urcM*-  hvorlm.ogihp;  hnvv )»lor,  Tva*  n^ro 
4^  thv  >f  Western  i'C^crvA.‘,i  CaptiMb  flnrt  j <*1nVefc  ^bh*  4 way  tnk  ^«rk  bight  to  big  for 
araWit^t  t ^ bf  ti  Bihfcit ^ whirh  they  hub  Igten 

Lyol<y  they  « cr^  ih*^^ of  ^von  j toM  MX'h&aty..  iff  rcab  ah  mb  wlicocv- 

?>f  the  mo>t  hoantiffii  UfMiicri  on  the  tU^f!;Khrb4i<i,a*ake  hia  up^yarauce  h> 

iff  tbu  /-t  JnhifC-  ; 

f be*c  ‘Ifj  <vgh  t>*rs  Tvrrc  coori-  :y 
r’d  W»u|  wfeit  iuider  i hU  roof 
hy  the  i\kfhigm^Jte<i 

CbtTHtioiibrc  l^iat; 
tod  Cftmttind&zf’  Jme^b 
Htijf.  It  v<ns  itie  Totoicuce 
^>f  AJbmutvtojte  IaiVac  Hull 
tort  hi^  family  for  nmny 
year*.  Ay  third  fUuightor 
married  lion,  Hcmab  Allt?ht  ^ 
fo  j 

Ahnfh  Arrienra*  A ^ 

married  the 

KbY*.  (it.  Jbrvift.  The  •'.'! 

teem#  with  iu(ddr;rjf^.  fijvd  \> 
many  a xhrU^ng  ir»>fr*aoce  \) 
mi  ght  iKi  giithorcol  (r<hn  it^  J 
%*yhfook  hue  -:| 
d ve  toUtk  _ ay  mote  nf  ijytti-  ••  | 

huhtiihaf#  irt  vjm-V  ^ 

«n.  .•_  , * ‘>  /; ■ .'•"y  ( i Vt,  ,‘: v ' ‘ • :- 1';  t ^ 

• iyt ii  •-■  • . 

abbot  tot'  n k'^  In  ra  i I - 

rnattn^rtyiiyc-arrvjige  inol  ;^; 
the.  t*fd  t’oidiec- 

■ ^ri- ;fyo>r^^^ 'tWH with  ■ • 

it«  wlut/e  *>ail,  au 


r?VE  11/iET  «AKsyiO.^ 


HARPER  S ‘NEW  M05Tfi?.Y.  MAOAZIXE 


.V?i,?i\V,  \ s/V^.ji;r  "J  Vw-’V.  / i*/'  ''•***«*«>*  Lj441^  ' '**  * * ‘ ' *f»  V ‘ ••  ■''•'  s ” ^ 

pwtcMf-  Hw;  !firv>iW!rty.  Tin??  .weWv'feM^wl . a tlm'frj?,  wfll-^T3Ml-for-.«|t»s»^jpaap«f  cmj/lo.. 

c,  the.ir  tflmatly  limb  by  s-.m.  »-jy$wh >*««#  »!*  wnuiv^t  imnicTs.  and  tt  «o<?tw- 

tvji.i  hid  1H--.H  TfV  Uf  Wiitnlr  i!i.on»ti<>nrt.  ,.sck>tm  ttsj.i'.rf,  uk  if  the  siormy  v:<«dd  bad 
P.ir  it  time  tlii-n-  siisw  W*  >Vi  - retried  o-ity  jicHrij uttil  cMitttdit«Ks«f.  hjioo 

steady  rttr.iU.:  wftiii'  jut  k- j- xi>  titto  the  earth  <h»  fecMttfary  *H<il  arid  hislnne  hinties.  If  ih 
AU  ai  oiu'f  thvfo  \va*  a clink,  sxh  if  it  had  hit  rtUH  id ,flt«  Jm  idi&Kt  inwiks  oft  thd  fte w Ett- 

s. mtr  hard  »nlt»raiii:».  • 5 ghtml' ; itmiif  it*  *llsthi.«insti!ed. 

u Qdi'.k,  Huiiiho.  fad  ih  ISihl.*;  I In-;u "tic  anil  do'iKtncra  timid  all  he  prtlawtl  home 
.df.iiel  «U>\vi>  dnr,,f  rift'd  IVft;.  U>e  ‘»vot)|l,  niijih?  fttdl  fflrtw.  t<V  ttxt'lnmi.iii 

Smnhn  aojidwl  foe  thebiiftk  mill  ttiRthd  jUjtttftiiivtv  small  a iwt 

t. v«  t I he  leaves.  it*  M**1  strait  »»|-H>a<.d,  1»jmh?  is  a aittlclilww 

Rant;  Saitiho,  road:  de  dnltfjl  urn  ; tftttdftdei'yf  iVnih'' 


QU  A.TIWI&8. 

scssnritrtirT. 

Tiiv»<tnnh'k  mu  MUtfifyen  mijhrrsftmd 
my  1 can  hold 

SfUtlltfli'  wiitisr  in  cny 

Andnqrt  much  gold. 


Upon  ill*  b^itilitsr  near,  thWiak*  w tbm  ivM-  j 
of  t.bo  mlchrati'd  ;Revv  Pr;  B<:  E,  ^ % 

iuttjjor  n i;!'ut?r  \J>h><?k  Ju  re  ffrlim,  and  other  ; 
wV>Vk*,  \vJh*  ia  til*  pastor  >f  tbv  duirr  U m ] 
!s  >*r{  h Lyin'*.  TV  tilt  avvh*  ii  short  , 

he&T 


XK#*i 

Simti  king*  of  ^iimh  Have  waned  and  won  wtky 
Knelt  cratif  her  knmd 

It  has  nuconte  airhoist  Sii\‘  houor 

■•  to  Ini  crooned/ 


tlitv  aLi  lioufic^toad  ihr  p«d  tm 

r>;}'  tUe  (n^ltc^r  pitinr^  m tho 
t.li^r  vlt  fan  in  inMt  tM  r^*-sc;ct:  of  Mr-  Z*.  Ely.  of 
Koff  ¥ork.  rfhm  roioiutti^v. ci«nt«r.  of  kyrnc 
w^a  tin*  amd^ut  fmimv  the  timl 

hraficb  e%t  the  LonlSif  OiVil  otlL 
»?r  iioLild^  IVudUH^  It  hw  thifit  John* 

Iv*prrvju»ift , L.*o  j»ot*T-,  and  TiYt>ii  hia 

pretty  IvOrd  |>ridi*  vunil  it  km  hoiY;  tied 
Wtmfy  IlslWhHl  li/vAvnotrs  ia*t'  poem  vt  as 
^VdtkoK  • ‘ , •’  ' .*  : \ ( • 

Ly.ihe,  ttueron  aur* 

ho;*s  torf^ery  Ji|-Ue  ^a*Vv  land.  AgYimL 
tatfi  niuh  tlu>  vaiwn^  of  Iiors»o8,  rimlWt  Uod 
ljuna‘d  <yn<th.i  Ibfte  hven  n gfeat  f(*vin*t?  <if 
weiilt l\  tit  thit  h()inh\mm,  paitiewlaif'ly 
forQTfff  ,-^1^5  vhad-hshenoe  id  ihe 

Coitii&'i hd yielded  It^e  proUt^i 
iihd  aVrdit  sVtd*  >4hv e K*%u  t ak^n 

fd.M.tituUy  ivi »t«  the  tsoninE  The  ttfvru  hn6 


tKMCS  JUG'S, 

Jt  w»ra«Um^  umt  the  sGmcae«.t  tv>«i 

<;oen  dqwii  In ;isesiw  wIk^o  m l'.t»r  .«d#ht  tivtt. 
W(if>t  «frf«5  JiAve  Jjnen  irr&iked  by  Time- 

?3ifvtd  H^frtek  iftmithed  Ufa-  eockle-»ltelJ«  of  rhymi*i 


a t:tnu>5  oaAvi;, 

h tihliv  mound  witit  rjihn^i  h«ad-5tnnf, 
Tim  grA*i-**ii  m*s  -nociif  'tilk  iju  wti, 

>xu??imer  bf  fail  6hibf  t 


With  (me  wipds  hty  wsldi  aitd  yj«rd. 


TO  ASX  roET. 

A>nl  of  the  thoijssnil  verposs  yon  Hare  *vrlh 
If  Tittm  none,  yoti  nil)  tiot  care  at  all  j* 

If  Thru*  *$*Vi  oTrp,  you  nil)  iror  know  of  it: 

^or  nor  taine  cun  acala  & charch-jrurrf.  waP. 

T,  B.  AtPSinn 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A CANDIDATE. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A CANDIDATE, 

By  PORTE  CRAYON. 


or  evil  times,  wild  have  much  veneration, 
but  no  real.” 

Modern  biographers  and  interviewer* 
leave  our  princes  neither  rest  nor  venera- 
tion; and  it  requires  the  least  smattering 
of  science  to  perceive  that  nowadays  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  no  hand  in  the  man- 
agement. of  our  public  affairs. 

Princes  aud  planets  being  thus  dethroned 
and  discredited,  our  political  philosophers 
have  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
now  maintain  that  the  people  themselves 
are  the  true  sources  of  power,  w hile  wis- 
dom and  counsel  are  only  to  bo  found  in 
the  voice  of  the  multitude. 

And  in  compliment  to  the  grangers,  who 
are  rapidly  becoming  a power  in  the  land, 
we  will  proceed  further  to  illustrate  our 
faith  by  likening  a free  people  to  a mighty 
tree,  deep-rooted,  wide -branching,  cloud - 
touching,  with  foliage  of  perennial  green 
backs  and  fruits  for  tlic  healing  of  the  nu- 


Afer He  loves  your  people; 

But  lie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. 

Otiolanu*.  I do  owe  them  Htllf 

My  life  sad  senrices. 

toenruiic*.  It  then  remains 

That  yon  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Ceriolanus.  I do  beseech  you 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ; for  1 can  not 
L^ut  on  the  gown,  aland  ?»aked,  and  entreat  them, 
Par  my  woonda*  sake,  to  give  their  soffrage#:  pienaeyoo 
That  i may  pass  this 'doing.  — Huak&vkakk. 


IT  was  once  commonly  believed  that 
kings,  ministers,  statesmen,  benn*!*,  phi- 
losophers, and  groat  folks  generally  exor- 
cised a controlling  influence  in  moulding 
the  character  of  centuries  and  directing  the 
destinies  of  nations,  while  stars,  plauets, 
comets,  aurora  borealis,  eclipses,  and  other 
big] messes  (more  or  less  serene)  participa- 
ted in  thciT  honors  and  responsibilities. 

Lord  Bacon  embalms  the  popular  faith  in 
one  of  his  terse  aphorisms ; “Princes  are 
like  unto  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good 
You  Ut.—XiK  2 
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tions,  especially  the  effete  monarchies  of 
Europe  and  the  barbarous  hordes  which  in- 
fest this  and  other  continents.  As  for  offi- 
cials, those  pretentious  governmental  agen- 
cies to  whom  so  much  power  and  influence 
were  formerly  attributed,  what  are  they  in 
our  eyes  but  so  many  troublesome  vermin, 
taking  the  color,  taste,  and  odor  of  the  plant 
which  engenders  them;  squirming  borers 
secretly  sucking  the  sap  that  flows  up  from 
the  vigorous  roots ; greedy  caterpillars  pitch- 
ing their  subtle  tents  where  the  green-back- 
ed leaves  grow  thickest;  strident  ephemera 
that  by  luck  or  impudence  have  succeeded 
in  crawling  to  the  topmost  boughs,  thence 
to  be  picked  off  and  gobbled  by  some  inves- 
tigating tomtit,  or  whirled  by  the  next  pop- 
ular breeze  into  contemptuous  oblivion  f 
Glistening  in  the  many-colored  light  of 
a free  press,  and  quivering  with  the  winds 
of  free  discussion,  the  character  and  prod- 
uct of  our  national  plant,  as  it  shows  above- 
ground, would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well 
understood ; but  the  wise  cultivator  knows 
the  tree  of  liberty  is  not  an  air  plant,  and 
in  seeking  assurance  of  its  continued  health, 
growth,  and  fruitfulness,  he  must  consider 
the  wide -spreading,  hard-working  system 
of  roots — that  humble  brotherhood  which 
with  obscure  and  unceasing  labor  draws 
life  and  vigor  from  the  bounteous  earth  to 
sustain  the  whole;  and  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  located  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  distant  and  obscure  bunches 
of  rootlets,  and  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve how  the  political  sap  which  sustains 
our  free  institutions  is  elaborated,  that  we 
feel  justified  in  enlightening  the  public  with 
our  personal  experiences. 

Shrinking  from  the  competition,  and  un- 
derrating the  prizes  offered  in  the  great 
world,  I concluded  some  ten  years  ago  to 
set  up  my  tabernacle  in  Hardscrabble,  a re- 
mote village  in  the  mountains  of  my  native 
State.  Here,  with  pure  air,  quiet  rural  sur- 
roundings, and  the  absence  of  any  high  and 
exacting  standard  of  living,  1 was  enabled 
to  realize  the  truth  of  Pope’s  philosophic 
couplet, 

**  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 

Lie  in  three  words— health,  peace,  and  competence.’’ 

I had  little  society  out  of  my  own  family, 
but  with  books  and  a garden  one  need  never 
suffer  with  ennui.  Then,  through  my  two 
weekly  newspapers,  one  foreign,  the  other 
domestic,  I managed  to  keep  up  a rather 
calm  and  philosophic  interest  in  the  current 
politics  of  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Madrid,  Hardscrabble,  and  all  the  other 
great  centres  of  intrigue  and  roguery.  j 
When  our  hill-folks  wish  to  indicate  a 
cool  and  comprehensive  judgment,  they  say, 
“ Hit  looks  jess  that  way  to  a man  up  a tree,” 
the  point  of  which  homely  figure  is  keenly 
apparent  to  one  who,  from  a secluded  and 
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healthy  altitude  of  a thousand  feet  or  more 
above  the  ocean  tides,  is  enabled  through 
his  weekly  telescopic  journal  to  contem- 
plate the  folly  and  confusion  of  the  great 
world  beneath,  calmly  wondering  how  it 
has  happened  that  all  the  knaves,  block- 
heads, and  bunglers  together  should  have 
been  selected  to  run  the  machinery,  when 
there  is  so  much  intelligence  and  honesty 
going  to  waste  among  the  unemployed  spec- 
tators; so  many  statesmen  out  of  place 
who  carry  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues  the 
simple  word  which,  like  a cabalistic  charm, 
would  silence  all  this  stupid  wrangling,  bui 
they  can’t  get  a hearing ; good  Samaritans 
who  are  ready  with  their  flask  of  olive-oil 
to  mollify  the  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mustard 
of  this  pungent  salad,  but  the  people  don’t 
seem  to  like  oil  in  their  messes;  so  much 
| untried  integrity,  which,  like  Hazael  of  old, 

| exclaims,  “ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  f”  but  is  never  intrust- 
ed with  the  opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  current  of  my  own  unambi- 
tious life  was  sometimes  so  disturbed  by  the 
blundering  and  patent  ignorance  of  our  rul- 
ers that,  while  all  ideas  of  place  or  political 
preferment  had  been  definitely  ruled  out  of 
my  plans,  I felt  constrained  by  a sense  of 
duty  to  embody  my  views  on  the  questions 
involved,  and  send  them  to  a newspaper  for 
publication. 

Now  your  country  editor,  generally  very 
limited  in  all  kinds  of  resources,  is  the  most 
cheerful  recipient  of  gratuitous  contribu- 
tions, any  thing  from  a big  turnip  to  a two- 
column  article  being  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. My  communications  were  always 
introduced  with  a flourish  of  compliments ; 
surprise  that  such  abilities  should  so  per- 
sistently keep  out  of  the  public  service ; in- 
timations that  my  fellow-citizens  would  not 
long  permit  this  seclusion ; just  the  sort  of 
man  needed  in  our  Legislature  at  this  crisis, 
etc.  Occasionally  in  the  hunting  or  fishing 
| season  I had  a city  friend  to  spend  a week 
with  me,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  profited 
by  the  opportunity  to  ventilate  my  thoughts 
and  readings. 

A hospitable  host’s  opinions  are  swallow- 
ed with  his  wine,  and  my  guest  politely 
wondered  I didn’t  assert  these  valuable  and 
statesman-like  views  in  Congress.  Then, 
j during  the  long,  dull  winter  months,  when 
intellectual  humors  have  accumulated  un- 
comfortably, I have  often  been  constrained 
to  seize  upon  the  first  countryman  that  hap- 
pened to  call  with  marketing.  I invite  him 
to  a sqat  by  the  fire,  and  he  replies  with  the 
grangers’  formula  of  “ Hard  times  and  high 
taxes.” 

To  hasten  the  thawing  process  I offer  him 
a glass  of  sherry,  and  at  once  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  and  remedy  for  the  prevail- 
ing griefs.  As  the  unaccustomed  beverage 
warms  up  his  Boeotian  faculties,  he  turns 
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upon  :rm  ojyeu  - m<ml  Ued,  HJtiil 
swallows  . /ttiy  apeeeh  pretty 
ijilnrlt  $*  a i;m»j  trier  aivnilvi  w& 
a (wlutk  gAstronojauc  feat 
>\Wl  nmrinh  either  wf  them 
ttuwh),  and  at.  the  first  pause 
ktu^khr  Piue  remain ipg  tirenih 
uui  i>f  my  body  vi tli  ait  Hi thnak 
as##  ib u pip,  u Why, 

We  >Kt  i^&wi  yon  te  the 
w*  ort?  /*'// 

Th#**  wntiitwb 

I y % oHghbot*  m&  Mr* 

tjnadutAa^  wfcd  came  to  soUi'i* 
toiyte#  ^dA^sfcauoe  u>  mate 
t 'jp&twitifijf-. 

ud.vftueaa*t  n»y  ro«bm^idefii:t  cm  a.v 
itf^  pr  tfe  Ifop  ef-.mf  wheel - 
tw  impre8$isw  fe 
m$  uii&ite*ic*bhs  r*wiatii*n ;.  Imt 
thate  '$e$t t&$L  ho  tfb  ifefcstfft  '£* 

wfey  I *ho«£d  dkixutft  xoawnt 
sif  ' &n3  rasa- ' ;■ 

fhleiico  volunteered  from  so  many 
different  awsrcea.  I am  wni^JuHtts  Ci**®*r  fDuotlmya^If  moving  with  an  immense  #fe 
didn't  kick  the  .man  vfh«*  thrice  oftered  him  *c  and  military  proc^ston  toward  .ii  mighty 
a kingly  which  perhaps  he  should  dorcm  to  wiring  above  the  til&sHicc&ltinnfltU^ 

have  done,  Nevertheless  I must  cmtfe.*»  and  stately  grmes  Ima Bath  like  .an  arc4 life 
that  after  f.ach  and  every  mention  of  the  tecturai  animation— an  edition  familiar  t*i 
subject  I found.  my  hitotesfc  in  the  garden  throw*  • w&o  deal  In  railroad  subsidies  amf 
declining,,  and  tny  wadi  figs  involuntarily  two-doll  ar  greenbacks.  My  inode^fc  pt-freott; 
directed  more  and  butt*  to  newspapers  and  a)  i ty  was  swelled  with  the  pm  ad  conscious  ■ 
political  books.  I begat*  to  entertain  the  ness  of  being  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  m3 
idea,  of  subscribing  for  one  ot  two  «>f  the  soul  elevated  with  fh«  '.retrospect  ot  a lotig 
leading  party  journals,  and  whs  surprised  earner  of  pu  blic  labors,  successes,  and  bou- 
aml  mortified  to  dud  myself  mentally  re-  ore.  4»  I took  position  between  the  pillar* 
opening  a dmimion  which  I flattered  my-  of  the  eastern  portico  amt  limited  down 
self  ha(i  bf$rt  yeure  upon  the  vast  multitude  that  blackened  the 


<;T»  this  land  of  popular  govern- 
w*.nt  *nr  citixenY  «n<l  e«pecial)y  one  of 
marked  ability,  ta^  juatiified  itt  turning  liia 
hai'k  ou  pcibHc  a It  airs  and  hiding  Lis  light 
under  a cabbage  Ty  After  all,  do  nut  we 
men  of  outturn*  w. — ab  ! ( well,  I may  whiet- 
per  it  eottftd«ntiany)— we  gentletptm,  err, 
tbircmgli  fttlah  pndc,  »elf4t)xluigv?nr  inline 
lencc,  *b-.s|vp'.o(uo  riuiidity,  fr>3bk  fv^stidiotis- 
nesy.  in  thus  ahkWng  t!ie4titi«ft  aiitf  rt^pon- 
Qt  g04^d  citiwimhip,  and  deserting 
the  people  who  have  ueod  of  us  f Or  if  oc- 
«sodi->ii^llr ' ttiupt^dl  into  the  arena;  do  we 
noe,  like  Corioiftim*,  pat  on  haughty  and 
irapmctieuhl^  airs,  Aii4  TTt?  Ukf^frfern 

to  be  miaanderet^Hi  aud  ejected,  stand 
pouting  itrconieri-  for  tjie  re»t  of  pwrlive«4 
lik«fr  the*  btrdy  Human,  sour  smotigli  to  at- 
tempt «omi?t4ing  wonftfe  if  yp*  were  a»>t-  (do  i 
latyr 

Hotr  can  the  county  alpng  ut  aH  If  J 
f.he  “wisdom  that  edme'th  m the  kartted 
imwn  by  opport  unity  of  leisure”  pereistently 
refuses  to  participate  in  its  councils  ? 

Purenmg  these  reflections,  my  mind  iu- 
MgtMkibly  WAudereMl  into  » juaxe  of  changing 
aiul  exaggerated  vagaries,  which  at  length 
l»egan  to  assume  hUhjw  and  meaftiug.  I 
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next  Legislature  f awaits 

yc^ir  answer  fa 

-*  Really;  gcnileBmft  yotir  proposition  m 
eo  smtdtau  and . that  I «j&  not 

prepared  to  give  & dtdinite  fa&pQum  jiMt 
i iov,'  1 must  e>»uaUfor/'~ 

“ That  11  0#*  €|wtb  Stxx bide,  U*tit]jr« 
u Proas  a candidate,  ‘H*n§sideaf  signifU**  ‘ oob*  ' 
Aeui.1'  TWirt*  tfur  mail?* 

v>  A kmidrerf  t*i :faip  on  fRe people1*  cifcj^i- 
tiuitiV'  blurted  Bally  M*Cae,  lut* 

voice  jjw«  flapping  iuethigb  aitDul  ta  oeoualj^ 
Somewhat.  irritated  At  the  *qum’’sr  mrate 
Idtuitmawvl  rmteiaXad  my  demand  fm  tSm* 
:i>  <*«aaidcr. 

y&u  whether  you  will  m imsi?' 
persisted  tftiVbfcJev  ■^■yw'.Ytdi  b«$&  a-inying 
fa i)r>w  tot* kvjigv  anyliiD w*”  ' / •'*’•,/ '*,  ‘ 

44  The  g «rme/e  dead  surty”  Mid  M^kid* 
;*Shsi*'  a band;  as.  ike  holds  will  play  iu&\C- 
The  c«)it^ria«ttbWi»ile  bad  been  scribbling 
saniotlubg  on  a bit  of  paper,,  and,  craving 
sil^rkc^e,  proceeded  bo  read  what  be  had 
WriMcn: 

f 4 At:  tfen  solicit  at  i on  of  » aiamms  forvis  its 
of  all  parses,  Colonel  Candid  lifts  aimwcwrtarf 
Ur  b*  & *fc$did&te-  Ibr  t ho  House  of  -tfajfi* 
gates,  The  people#  party  mid  all  othtfr* 
m favor  of  re  form  and  oppf>Hed  &/  corrup- 
tion will  rally  .fo  t ins  support  of  tksir  able 
and distiijjtruiRboif v;>  !;  <l  ’ ’v  ’• ; 

&jmre8taihbl$  wbiked  bi  noniplaiaant  up* 
pro vab  " the  way  J was  bounced  xvteu 
I went  fa the 

'•GViftiemeiy,0  Mid 'I,  with  m aApwrtoj  tit 
manner  ifUfotk,  % fear,  Was  feigned,  “ you 
ar*  presaing  tbia  matter  too  haatflyv  Meis^ 
omv  I am  hot  a colonel/' 

uNo  i^atrer^  replied  tho.  editor,  blandly 
i4  Well:  mifcipi  it  anulre  or  major,  judge  m 


MCLKY'  JljWtf*, 


Bally  eecmed  nl«A4hed,  # stream 

of  tobacco  juice  oh  the  carpet,  aud  yieUlexl 
precedence  to  111*  cidlOagu*sf  with  Kolb  of 
whom  1 had  been  pioviodaly  attq(OaibitHi~ 
J^c  Weakbl  the  \riifagj6  aj/,d  SqoXre 

^toUble,  owe  of  vm  rtriul.  riMigiiatt?a,  who 
hM  cine*  r^ssiaebted  tto-.  m the 

legislature, 

Di>nl  cask  io  »et  «rWv?  u t svtfrfr ^ iiomc  to 
i alk  Uuain*?^n  auid  Btubbtei  'in  u pilose. 
liiU^hnCfNs  wc^  modified  by  W jolly  v^ink. 
Time  was  nvideitily  «oioc(bing  imusnal 
o«  tismk  so  I graciously  led  the  visit pft<  io to 
my  study,  closed  the  do^iv  aud  limted  fhr- 
tber  osplaDatioim. 

unit’s  no  use  fbolm*  rounds  cun  tin  nod 
the  iquire.  u There’s  o kdrkus  omv o-oeftrn' 
dowu  at  Gnzzleby’s  #alot»v,A«d 
v«j  a committee  to  know  if  ytHiTl  Tim/- 
“ Run  tbr  wbuftf*  I ^oxne 

Imwlld^mcnt  of  planned  ;:.;• ' . 

*>  Why,  the  Lvu^hucr,  of  Xionrt 

think  wc?4  ruu  a y^u  f<if 

l OiuktaUlt^  rgimi?-  -.And"  .yfatetUmb 

farmer  clmckietl  ai  the  bumo^w  yuKccit* 
BUetoititg  his  colleagne  with  gmUit'S, 
Hie  editor  f*K»k  the  hour  bbuself, 

" Owitlmo? u,  >ve  all  know  that  men  like 
your  frigid  here  d'opH’ |tub|ie  (tdfise  «n> 
Any  cii*cnui8laii«nc«,  and  don't  cousldw 
»'ithwthe  emnlnupmt  or  didbiuetiou  in 
rteftlUzg  to ! ac^ytf  it;  J hu t there  are  times  it) 
the  b^tory  \?i  n .)>*-«  people  wbe?s  its  imfr!- 
otiam  and  ability  are  IkmuuI  to  come  to  the 
tyohjt.  rbein  ^ comipf ion  afid  niismiilHige- 
tiicnfc  id  high  and  low  jdam*,  U&eH  »m  iH* 
ewtinfog  tc*m  y^itr  to  year,  refi*rm  ia  called 
i\> tj  md  the  party  as  going  do w a , Th^  grout 
♦piestibrt  imw  lie,  will  Uaioticl  C'ftmijd  con- 
tiijfai  to  run  on  the  ticked  for  the 
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general,  as  you  may  select. 

The  expense  of  printing  will 
l>e  about  the  same/’ 

i(  But  I never  held  an  office 
in  my  life,  civil  or  military.” 

Nevertheless  in  this  cotin- 
try  the  candidate  must  have 
a title,  a convenient  handle  to  " % 

his  name  that  the  people  can 
take  hold  of  easily — some- 
thing mouthy  and  sonorous  to  iSji 

serve  as  a party  watch- word. 

If  onr  wise  founders  failed  to  - 
make  adequate  provision  in 
the  Constitution  for  this  no- 
cesaity,  popular  instinct  snp- 
plies  the  deficiency — often  be- 
stowed inappropriately  ami  at 
bap-hazard ; but  the  popular 
favorite  must  have  a title. 

Silenced  ou  this  side  issue, 
it  appeared  rather  awkward 
to  resume  the  discussion  of 
the  main  point,  so  my  friends 
returned  to  the  doggery  to  re- 
port  the  result  of  their  mis- 
sion,  leaving  me  alone  in  u 
turmoil  of  perplexity.  Was 
it  through  weakness  or  patri- 
otism  that  I had  permitted 
myself  to  be  announced  as  a , v, 

candidate  ? What  a singular  lyj’/d/' 
coincidence  that  these  people 
should  have  called  just  at  ' 

that  moment ! Yet  history 
atfonls  ns  many  examples  of 
great  careers  that  have  been 
opened  and  foreshadowed,  as 
it  were,  by  incidents  as  silly 
and  no  meaning. 

Yes,  X was  a candidate.  The  announce- 
ment flared  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  like  a 
prismatic  circus  bill.  I could  sec  it  in  ev- 
ery store,  tavern,  and  saloon,  on  every  big 
tree,  plank  feuce,  and  barn  door  in  the  coun- 
ty, It  would  be  copied  in  all  the  city  pa- 
pers under  the  head  of  44  Important  Politic- 
al Items.”  I felt  hot  and  red  to  the  roots 
of  my  hair  even  while  I stood  there  alone. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  ; for  presently  I 
heard  a light  rustling  footstep  iu  the  hail, 
and  a delicate  hand  laid  upon  my  door-knob. 

My  wife  is  a trne  woman ; the  most  abso- 
lute femininity  prevails  in  all  her  instincts, 
habits,  tastes,  and  acquirements.  She  loves 
her  children,  her  home,  her  flowers,  her  mu- 
sic. She  loves  to  queen  it  in  her  modest 
domain,  tyrannizing  over  dirt  and  disorder, 
and  surrounding  herself  with  all  the  com- 
forts, graces,  aud  elegances  that  our  limited 
means  will  justify.  8he  loves  her  husband, 
who,  like  a faithful  guardian,  has  hitherto 
held  the  gate  closed  against  the  most  dread- 
ed enemies  of  her  state — vulgarity,  publici- 
ty, and  polities. 

Wife  entered  tbe  room  radiant  with  smiles. 


rou  rpiruo  favour. 


carrying  a bouq net  culled  to  adorn  my  writ- 
ing-table— her  daily  care  during  the  season 
of  flowers. 

V Look,”  said  she ; 4* fsuft  it  lovely  ? and  so 
fragrant  !M 

Suddenly  she  stopped  ; a shadow  fell  upon 
her  face;  her  appreheuaivo  nostril  curled  in 
scornful  impatience. 

“Pah!”  she  exclaimed;  “I  smell  some- 
thing  like  tobacco  and  whisky.  What  made 
these  horrid  stains  upon  the  carpet  t Whom* 
dirty  boots  have  been  wiped  upon  the 
lounge  t Husband,  what  visitors  have  you 
hud  to-day  V * 

l have  always  maintained  a good  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  but  at  that  moment  I wish- 
ed there  was  a trap-door  iu  the  floor.  I( 
was  solid,  however;  and,  stiffening  up,  1 
calmly  named  over  the  committee,  dwelling 
long  on  the  last;  conjunction,  and  stammer- 
ing a little  ere  1 delivered  myself  of 44  Bully  " 
M‘Cue* 

44  And  what  business  could  that  vulgar 
wretch  have  with  you  f”  she  inquired,  in  a 
manner  betokening  alarm  and  disgust. 

44  Nothing  personal.  He  was  only  tacked 
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uothing  more  to  discourage  oi 
tnubii mow*  tne. 

Wile  left  me  no  htipremuf 
with  her  sublime  wigrmffoo 
that  I took  tipi  niff  %#  write 

to  the  erfl ji'tor  A 
fusai;,  but  reporting  tliikt  V<» 
paper  didn’t  appear  i&t  Sim* 
days,  there  seemed  t$;  be  ot« 
fbt  ho6ty  &i^)#iiv&nd 
1 it,  and  began 

^ear^Jbiug  fot  some  phikieftl 
leiuU&g.  ii>  jffcpare  me  for 
events  All  ibebeuxfca 
v^:iiisf‘ iiy  thrive  ;lt~ 
toVary  bad  pit'  peretiy  w*tt 
conned,  but  no  rummaging  in 
an  ubaenre  ofoset  I excavated 
JPmoerucy. 


§m  t>e  Tu«^dteT*S^ 

vttj&  twine  odd  volumes  **/  the  .F«f- 

- wati*r,  moutge-eattm  files  of  the 
X&ti&na}  IntelHgtmwrv  with  a 
M *«S  considerable  meae  *>f  diplo- 

Y^ju  matte  corres j: vomlen ce*  Patents 

^ r 0:6*50  r^pdtte,  and/eeamts  re- 

tuffce»  The**  were  also  some 
pamphlet  apfcpebbs  <bf  Adorns, 
Clay*  and  Ct&hcmn,  with  some 
packages  of  Dp  fk*w*#  Rrrimr, 
jUI  of  w hich  had  come  to  rat*  by 
inheritance,  as  also  the*  opin- 
io w that  American  statesman- 
ship m-itb  rapidly  and  visibly  di'clming  irom 
year  ix*  year.  To  retrieve  iVvrhiil  bettor 
Method  than  to  leave  off  rending  jajRsrjspa* 
pern  a >^1  return  to  the  study  of  the  fathom  f 
In  looking  over  these  Yftltmses  ited  pajwrrif  I 
was  ay  to  ni  shed  to  pfcpridye  how  much  of  th* 
wisdom  of  past  generations  U twined  into 
f»:4jy  by  #Uw' dt, 
the  name  t i me , ‘h o w \ i ttU  the  folly  of  to-day 
profits  % thfr  wisdom  of  yeaterdja^  V ^Ter- 
iiy  a living; dbg  is  better  than  % dead  lion” 
— a which  rose  to  my  lips  »s,f^aifet 

Stubble  entered  to  inform  iw  that  the  * Icqt- 
km”  had  concluded  it*  guzzling,  and  my 
iWiitixKtim  had  been  already  placardecl 
In  WpfeivMrjg  f :li«  lava  »Jf  entail  and  priino- 
geoituro  tln>  $£  Moutiecifo  behev^jl  wr 
bad  eff*ft’$u&Uy  *l^dicated  every  fibre  <vf 
huotent  and  future  aristocracy”  But  . -iftr 
cum  not  etrpdieate  human  nature  Hr  lcgisla- 
riVe  oweimeute.  Ai’tei  the  laps*  of  a v^ti- 
tary  wA  see  the  aame  disease  which  xnu* 
appear**!  e. wiling;} A woU-defimHi  tfoila  and 
earbiuiclee  now  diffused  like  o p-rarieur 
rindt,  covering  the  body  social  from  Pjrisicu 
to  heel. 

Stin^re  Stubble  is  an  urjstc»crRt  «>f  the  an- 
ueut  oarbenclc  type,  nod  bis  earner  justly 
entities  him  to  ail  the  rti^ords  accorded  tv 
ilie  pjwmdeat  %> f A ri t^irK o r^jr am  »ri c entry. 

Iu  hie  yontiihold,  fliitorijife, 
lone  u*  a foinlsl  barowf  be  enietxid  tliW  remj- 
ty  tt  imimlieae  »4ycutiii^rr  And  .squatted  <wnf 
ft  ierrftorifti  dobuaiu,  trhitfk,  by  iliwt  nf 


e ^ auid,  in  an  irnpJ wring  time, 

* haven't  I bean!  you  say  yon  would  rather 
ntand  in;  tlu*.  pillory  than  be  ft  cainlidate  for 
popular  favors  f1 

> Perhaps  t hav^  said  so,  but  erreum- 
^t.fluaoes  ait</r  v;ft^,  and  when  duty  calls,  we 
roust  not  shrink  Qnxiv  any  thing.  Good 
n».co  have  biaved  eV'Cii  the  pillory  for  eoo- 
scfouce  sake  ' You  reiaembor  that  grand, 
deUghtful  »^ld  lift  Ffx>y  how  the  bigots  pil- 
loried bim  for  \$%  *rH,  and  how-  bis  aduiiiv 
^ra  and  friumla  tua*le  it  an  ovariou  of  ftew- 

«t*r  : ; \K  ' /;  \ : ,;:  '• 

“Yes/’  replied  klHV-.bitterly ; a but  (nit 
modern  dumiitTfiry  d^’t  peit  tlmr  rulers 
with  rosc-bu<luir p>ft  ^vili  find,” 

3'ht?n  hearth  broom,  and 

vritfc  k ecrtftlu^ ^ vbgdh?:ti ve  energy  swept  up 
Uve  tlirtahd  hcd^ec^,  W ifh  thr*  ttrcisbod  fiow- 
eW  into  the  dro- klacer  and  thou  departed r 
Aftc#ft  while  ehb  i^f  uiritetbjVafh  red  eyes, 
hut  a firm  «ud  ebtmrfjil  cohhtim Ariee,  ftuti 
.iske*l  if  f was  irreyocaidy  committed  to 
tbW  puopie,  I knd  ?icr  I fouTUii  f rrm. 
i^bCft  sfie  kissed  said,  I must  do  what  I 
thoftght  w««  coy  duty,  and  fdfo  wmdd  say 


N 
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the  OuV'riexv  aiui  eot  h>  the  l>'£i»later.M 
The  mt  pirn  uUr* ? atf:  mral  aittlntinri  attained, 
wliat  tnore  had  tlio  woiM  to  otfe*  him! 
Surely  s*9bhU\%  better  than  tewar*  and  e}>- 
potltmity  eojtfy  the  f;< m«iderat ion  aite  to 
hih  exfeumre  ^xped«iache»  And  ntfportftut 
puhlio  wiryt'CM.  Thereafter  be.  became  •& 
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jtbao  tin  puhlbv  4 Uduntfh  ife  v^vitAiU^v ' 
\ iik'y^K  t$sSj$i&  t-V/iiiy  . 

yWHiV/Menxb  to/tysWibe-  ; ;.  At  fey 

I : fo&r A'  Sui: •$  p&ffi. 

1 a? • $>  ,*vii^:;wicC- 

{ a mto  nMtfrf*puhd  of  »idf*Md©tteo  and  cv«*«ird~ 

J tefoY#i’*oU£y  ami  jijHO^iLlUjt.y,  wht>  idofiwtftf'd 

] i}  fy**idf  .hy-Vrh'Ktfify  (,o  iunttiy  Uuxr 

I etd.ly  iMirif^i;..  Hfc had  i&tptHfaA  *!m  mrnSup; 
%h&  m$f* i jpp ;* rp*,f  'nififa  h\ j *m  : iii\£ to  te&iii&fyb ? 

\ It,,  ami  gel  Mi#  HiwituM- Imj  hot-  W- 

.f  lifrilhig  itfg  ^lifijte  ^t[tWi)(i.  fiis-  h*d 

c*  with  a slipped  \mi:  honored  a Imrapj and  IniVi  Ai- 
ilieved  by  reuily  ca u v >wmed  Mtf  *h«  enirnty*  ^fculAii  b# 
whkfper-  all  mmimv.  of  iuj n ify$b  imports  agki nat  $br 
it  i*jan  an-  munition,  ami  jp&rp 

factory  in  pie’s  iudepeqftout  candidate,  opposed  ti? 

temiyttQurt+bftmo  clique©  .irnif 
leerl/1  and  This  w»*  stnmg  grpmtd,  Htul 
1 ted  the*  alarming,  Wtiolfly  wanted  a saithhig 
y.  Then  itorml  % bis  ti^tt  the  sUpp*<ry 

girls  coi  « sc. bemer  wmst  ho  skjnu^it,  salted,  '&ppH&4+ 
pertly  do-  and  served  #p  litoklrd  to  suit  fb*-  public 
ate>  Re-  tastes  Thcte  wks  cerfafsUy ;:w:  jAcfc'tif'spicy' 
iieotipg  that  UttlA  girls  have  fathers-  who  ingredients  ;.ft4'  iha  'di8jh^bnit.  f$^toointorily 
b*ce  votes,  I catted  up  & sweet  blushing  declined  assisting  or  oounienanoidg  kite  #*e»- 
maiden  who  was  modestly  hanging  hack,  postil,  and  eveu  succeeded  m engaging  hiw 
and  gave  her  the  dollar,  with  a pat  on  the  to  ptruttrm  titnr  h&  wvvUl  ffiihl'wh  naihip# 
head  and  a compliment.  added.  This  was  toiteetiug  on  the  f ^rxnruil  or  private  chm- 
observed,  and  at  the  nioct  corner  I woe  boned  actor  c*f  nay  locUifTilnftl  dniing  the  canvass, 
by  a tuaid&B  &#*$%  oiTbno  nf  ih&-  littl*' ^ girls  A» ibis  was  fhooaly  nevt9|raj[H?r  in  |W  conn- 
thr  a contrihivtion  to  the  heathen.  Certain-  rrdtf <fod  moilaitiuiozw  tiiois 

ly.  1 i>rofotuidly  pUy  the  heat  hen,  e^vodah  rinnsed  tbo  otilHeaf  ?W  and  «i  ^^ymenfc  of  a 
ly  those  whaso  lot  fe  c.mt  in  our  boniera.  Mtc^a  ture  commonly  xmsrtni  iu  those  metro 
I eacrapa>l  into  & friendly  stow ; but  t hern  ^nllgb toned  and  Isyar^d  eoT20ititt«itli<es  .jw&bf. 
the  prt»pt*ieto?spreaii  :his  of  eMks  on  se^ngtwoor  more  priRti^g-ol^oea.  How- 

the  counter,  injKi^tuTg  lshoidd  so'toet  a dnfiss  ever^  »e  it  U ^siinttal  the  |vt«s©  should  hftVb 
for  cnadaui  to  we^r  at  tfte  capital  iioxi  win-  its  finger  in  every  body's  p'tev ugreed  r%> 
tor.  Only  sixty-dve  didlm-H  the  pattern,  l eitiu'jiQi  a eironhtr  mddiie^  set  ting  forth  ,my 
<toclihed  hts  'f  Y ^’.proth!  views  apd  opinions  on  all  the  muhv 

to  have  yow  eA^u«i?  bit- hoofoii* r »4hl  • tioiis;,  thereof  n iln>n©ftnd  mpias  ehoaiil  be 

htindlitig  up  the  dness  and  fading  it  ntf  hy  pn»oiptly  printed  and  circnlated  its  a ^roiT>- 
a buy  without  my  daring  to  object.  ter- poison  to  the  sianders.  Tkfe 

1 was  next  obliged  to  bur  a raw-boned,  woujd  cost  sojnethlng,  hpt,  as  the  editor 
spavined,  waml-hrakcn  hur^i1  to  electioneer  < cheerfully  r»ym ark e*i, >4  Iris  an  ill  wind  that 
on,  because  a warm  fbVaid  anil votex insiMed  blows  nobody  &ny 

on  it.  A burly  fellow-  etohned  two  doHars  j:  finite  ^rubble  was  not  toTtly  in  the  -ftki- 
of  me  for  a loml  of  wornH&dfeu  prin^  wood  dUme'ut  &f  hi*  pc^miites,  aud  xzxi  day  .*£> 
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peared  in  a slop-shop  suit  of 
shining  broadcloth  and  a new 
hat,  altogether  a most  original 
and  striking  picture  of  incon- 
gruities. Following  suit  as 
nearly  as  my  wardrobe  per- 
mitted, we  mounted  our  nags, 
and  took  the  field  for  my  first 
electioneering  campaign.  He 
complimented  my  equipment. 

44  Some  folks,”  he  continued, 

“thinks  to  please  the  people 
by  goin’  among  ’em  in  their  old 
clothes.  That  dodge  may  an- 
swer in  some  places,  but  not 
here.  Our  people  thinks  hit’s 
disrespectful;  they  like  to  see 
a candidate  dressed  in  his  best. 

A feller  runnin’  for  Congress 
come  a-noratin’  round  this  coun- 
ty with  a hole  in  his  breeches, 
and  lost  his  ’lection  by  it.” 

Flattered  by  the  approbation 
of  my  mentor  on  this  point,  I 
called  his  attention  to  my  printed  address. 
He  handed  the  paper  back,  declaring  he 
couldn’t  read  without  his  specs.  As  I had 
observed  he  never  carried  glasses,  I drew 
my  own  conclusions,  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  paper  to  him. 

“ That’s  all  wrong,”  quoth  he,  bluntly. 
“These  printed  dockyments  do  more  harm 
than  good.  You’re  bound  to  stand  up  to 
your  idees  at  all  times  and  places,  which  is 
wery  inconwenient  in  ’lectioneerin’.  Hit’s 
like  goin’  a-huntin’  with  nothin’  but  bird 
shot.  Suppose  you  meet  a deer  or  a bar,  how 
are  you  goin’  to  change  your  load  ? More’n 
that,  half  the  woters  can’t  read,  which  Ely 
Squirms  kiu  do  for  ’em,  twistin’  it  any  ways 
to  suit  his  own  interest.  You’ll  see.” 

This  curt  explanation  opened  a vista  into 
the  new  world  I was  entering  which  ap- 
palled me  for  the  moment,  and  made  me 
wish  I was  at  home.  “ He  accuses  us  of 
bein’  gentlemen,”  continued  Stubble  (evi- 
dently tickled  with  the  aspersiou) ; “ where- 
in he  has  the  advantage  of  us,  not  bein’ 
able  to  say  ‘You’re  another.’  Well,  Ely 
•Squirms  thinks  he’s  smart,  but  I reckon, 
colonel,  we’ll  skin  him  this  time.” 

Anon  we  met  a homespun  cavalier,  whose 
weather-beaten  lace  was  fringed  with  white 
crisped  locks. 

“Good-day,  Ramshead.  This  is  Squire 
Candid,  our  candidate  for  the  Legislator.  I 
reckon  he’ll  suit  you,  as  he’s  jist  the  man 
that  suits  me.” 

We  shook  hands,  and  Ramshead,  winking 
at  my  companion,  said  I looked  like  a pret- 
ty smart  feller.  Might  do  on  a pinch.  But — 
Then  he  stopped  short,  shook  his  belluine 
head,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  follow  the 
word  with  tfie  act. 

“On  what  subjects  do  we  diffefrf”  I in- 
quired, modestly. 


BAMSOBADw 

“Why,  you’re  too  favorin’  to  railroads  to 
suit  our  section.  Some  few  holds  up  for 
’em,  but — ” And  another  ominous  menace 
with  his  head. 

“What  is  your  objection  to  railroads? 
Don’t  they  open  up  and  improve  the  coun- 
try t” 

“ They’ve  ruined  my  farm  entirely.  Cut 
off  my  meadow  from  my  barn,  stampeded 
my  cattle,  and  last  year  killed  a sow  worth 
at  least  fifteen  dollars.  But — Sold  your 
wheat,  squire  ?”  nodding  to  Stubble. 

“No,”  replied  he;  “I’ve  had  bad  luck. 
Wagonin’  fourteen  miles  over  these  roads 
is  slow  work.  Wheat  fell  before  I could 
get  mine  delivered,  and  now  it  won’t  pay 
for  the  haulin’.” 

Ramshead  chuckled  with  satisfaction. 
“ Hit’s  only  half  a mile  from  my  bam  to  the 
d£pdt,  so  I got  mine  in  with  the  rise,  and 
done  first-rate.  But — ” 

“ On  that  account  your  land  is  worth  ten 
dollars  an  acre  more  than  oum  up  our  ways.” 

“ Ten  !”  reiterated  Ramshead  — “ yon 
might  say  twenty  and  not  be  far  wrong. 
But—” 

“ Then  why  do  you  oppose  railroads  t”  I 
interrupted. 

“ Because  they’re  cussed  monopolies. 
They  killed  my  sow,  and  won’t  pay  any 
damages,  and  their  high  freights  have  ruin- 
ed us  all.  But — ” 

“Good -day,  Ramshead,”  said  Stubble. 
“ You’ll  butt  our  brains  out  if  we  stop  here 
any  longer.  That  feller,”  he  continued,  as 
we  rode  on — “ that  feller  got  damages  for 
that  road  goin’  through  his  meadow  about, 
double  what  his  whole  form  cost  him  ; and 
his  cussed  sow  thro  wed  the  train  off  the 
track,  killed  five  or  six  people,  and  cost  the 
company  twenty  thousand  dollars  t that's 
what  he  wants  damages  for.” 
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»he  m of  the  Metii- 
odin  t persuasion  — a 
popular  form  of  cx- 
pnaeaiun  mdicatuig  the 
clea.te»t  aetsacv  0roU_g- 
ioeu§  lib^r-^and  of* 
the  cutr^ut 
of  parf;/  politic*  ahe 

*016  absolutely  iJMTflftr 

committal  It  i*  aey*. 
t/ftimteta  *»*aimtiAl  tn 
our  nature  to  h*w 
decided  opUHoua  on 
Home  fcubject*  mad  to- 
ward the  close  of  the 
meal  <mr  boetea*  mth* 
cr  pointedly  asked  ipy 
opLuiouis  on  8uutf« 

I replied  that  J <*> 


jj r.*»^  J 

'•  fi  caaion-any  took  npmcto 

for  a cold  in  the  head, 
and  had  heard  it  r^c~ 
jwj . : . otnmonded  far  rose. 

r a«4  >ealdiage 
wd'mwr'bitl  Wf  expe- 
Settee*  U>  th»i  lUrvo- 
tltf»  Iwul  mt  bee**  A^ 
\wabtev  ‘ 

W 'V  V &h*  mtiited  »i  the 

simplicity  of  iny  t*~ 
W-  mark,  and  proceeded 

'0y/.‘  :'V:;^V)::.f/, to  <tx.pbdn  h^meft 
•;.;'/  <;*:>(  T;- ••*. "•: if?(.  ■ ftruae  did' nothing;  feat. 

hftrmh  for  Kepi*  bile? 
«ms  <jrr  Democrats; 
some  quarreled  and  frfc  about  r^ignm;  tftlau 
rm  vrent  fcwtay  and  howled  round 
liquor*  which  ah*  arknovrietlgied  habit* 
to  aim  so.  And  «ome.t-i  ste«  made  the  me  a froo- 
if  oust  and  impudent.  Hut  the  great  social 
evil  in  time  region  was  anntf-dippiog,  and 
if  atm  ha/i  a husband,  he  shouldn't  for 
?mj  mirididate  that  wasn't  pledge  agio 
anitft  • :<[ 

I con«ckn.tiona1y  agreed  with  the  widow, 


V\>  next  etoypfH*!  at  n school- honac,  and 
the  Trtiatresa*  wlio  wore  ft  red  head  and  green 
gogglos,  fuyited  the  eaisrltdato  to  dijmiomit 
>m*l  ?iddr*^  her  pftfdla  parad ed  on  the 
6tHl»hle  iiitjmiitfcd  fiuyi  that  wm  the  thing 
&i  do;  «o  i dismount ed*  and  deseftnUng  in  the 
approved  style  on  f hn  benefits  ofvd  neat  ton. 
t'xh^rtod  the  hoys  and  girls  to  industry  atid 
pe.ra^veraPot3^  They  Horned  pleunrd  with 
:i(iv  iwUli&it?  ft#  aji-  Intcirnptixm  'to  the  aftor- 
h&tdfty  of  rheir  fatale*,  «wi  one  of  ibo  larger 
bayst  who  ^yide  jif  ly  rtppTOoiafanl  aoeraJ  jnrti* 
tv*n  more  that*  he  did  learning,  H/ml,  loud 
om*ogh  for  rile  to  hear  i “ Ef  niggers  wo^  fjt» 

, ‘lowed  in  nelpmb^  hki  was  a - gwiuo  io  ' 
'VV.i”  . i 

Jjovera!  milen  further  on  we  stopped  at.  u 
♦iiroHt«*n>tOU  tiiverri  iht  noonday  refreshments 
^rr'oiir^olve>*  anfl'.hd'r^ea.  .• 

Tli<y  fidi  heas  and  ml  in  ary  aeemnpliah- 
nmitx  of  the  witttWr  Bnnn  had  made  her 
honsr  fujnooa,  and  fho  dinner  we  got  fully 
jrts tided  its  renowm  The  widow's  cap  and 
Vuarin*i*i  at  tlie  tahle  whowed  *he  appreci- 

i*tOtitbe  tiwj&r  tifiMite-TtfW  nt^  g the  rarotidfcfehs 

and  her  indicated  a degree  of  | 

i ultnr^  in  that  art.  fthe  kept  a tam  j^mnro  | 
hOnse,  hceaims  as  a Iwoe  woman,  it  waa’jprth  ] 
itont  to  do  mr  but  she  wras  not  illiberal  on  j 
the  liquor  iptestiop*  nor  were  her.  opinluna  l 
7>q  Vjdjrofl^la  miw  >■  ganged*  Iu  religion  f 
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•uMpid  promWdT  if  tnintro- 

tUwr  * by)}  tptg  the  next 
latum'  waking  a 

jtenWf  «Sfen&v'  ><  > * 

\C«Ktw<5i : 

wtsttk*  ii)  ■ 

hh  Thn  senior  of 

the  Captain  Spavin*  ^ 

stfcppM  ffowartl,  4PiMw  a sonic- 
vrfifi t format  mariner,  m If  ttk  had 
..^tiftttl  \h#  rjnhMiwi  WTorebatid, 
d#dr*d to  ka«>** "■''.;•$>* 

Wet  IVe&hJency.  .Pleased:  with  •/>>;_ 

,6‘|^ort«  -of  id'i^ov^iiu^c  2=t<f  ' • '•  V 
<<10^4  fA  WpondfediTj  > 

i#rin$  ■$&*  dfonifted  »p\f  oraeuJdr  ^ 

ax  tlm  mihjeer  demanded.  .;$$ 

The  captain  then*  batf  aside.  /.^ 

informed  me  that  h*  hud  aorvtsi 
Wi0 distinction  a*. a milltia-ttiati 
hi  some  of  hi}  r v?  ars-  - trfaeihi^  ip 
the  bid  Ec  ro)utiV»i,  p$S*  *>r  if> 

Mto,  I dimri  V^diMtfSy  roiuei&v 
tyer*  and  am  Hot  - anra  that  he 
knew  hinumif;  trot  hixfaqwry  expecting  the  terly,  4<:aiu|  sut*  might  * hard  on  m pw\i 
coming  Presidential  contest  was  prompted  Ridgers  ad!  through  hcmf’  ‘ITic*n  Job  thru * 
h\  the  vltwr?  tolfM?  instructed  hijfo  thv  result  himself  into  hxi  wtuUnkii)  altitude,  iauf  the 
ttdghfc  affeijt  hU  ehenrtep  lor  a pension.  Me  company  stood  back  iu  gtitimug  expect** 
p-M  gittm  ohl,  now  past  hard  work,  and  aney. 

•thought  iwmetbing  ought  fcn  he  dune  for  u Why^imlpbty,  tmly  robs1 

him.  I agreed  Patli  him  cordially,  and  ad*  n«  of  the  few  dollnra  vr\\  o$ed  to  -earn  by 
v bed  him  to  *fciek  close  t-o  the  winning  side.  the  hardest  kilim*  of  a fox  or  a stray  wolf 
At  fhte  point  Job  Barker  rather  imperti-  at  odd.tjftw<>nfc  bit  even  threats na  to  d«K 
neotly  interrupted  us  by  asking  whether  or  i priVe  ditir  people  .bf  the  consolations  of  rrs 
not  I favored  the  bounty  on  fox  scalps — the  j ligbrn  -JW,  ynfc  ^ w(*  bein'  no  common 
1&wa  offering  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  j poor  amiilfhorMif  Ibl&i,  pone  of  y our  High 
noxteiut  a&im&l*  having  been  reported  last  Churchman,  likp  your  F^akypadpa  and  ytttir 
winter.  d*mfoH**s  in  ra#ponu«e  ttx  the  geperal  FHahyt^ry^ne,  don^  t^ke  no  account  n«f  ns 
v^roplainte  of  high  taxes  arui  i whatootAe v«rv  and  the  niiafoTtin  of  harin' 

*&WMi  ^ remedy  smelling  inure  of  pojnv  | no  water  ow ;th*  RWgiv.  Vptin-  a apiing  or 
eiana'  etsinomt  than  true  poiitieA!>^yynptpy»  two  and  a JfUtlA  tnmt  run,  'lyrewonte  the 
“ ff if  *t i Ti krt  *>f  ttwiinu>isaff  <jnath  d ok  hit-  Baptiftta  '£rpm.. ' lupatm^ ‘ among  m,  and  we 
’,#f  ' % ' hadtioehmire mily fortheAleth- 

odLs’  cimiit  riderv?,  who  wa?|  a)- 
y w^iya  Ott  llap d ^rlien  ther 


wMth, 


e w c.s 

a ioneral  or  a or  a big 

jneetinf  noiNled  to  etir  up  the 
people.  But  see  how  things  if 
gom*  U>  work  now.  This  tioapty 
Viok  oSV  jmwI  the  y&miint*  is 
jgphi’  to  f nerePfto  c»n  na  (tnti I w e 
%otP t be  able  to  riis^  a pi£  or  a 
<diiekbUon  the  Kidgo,  JSoW  even 
your  MethiHlW  ^ 

hoiuid  to  divert  a vo>mfry  whar 
fh^rP’a  pi^  tu>f  Sultry ; and 
we  idtall  bw  left  tv»  perish r body 
and  son!.* . • /.  ' 

The  speaker  td^aed.  apd  look- 
M Toinid  i*£  ^^Ffbsisipli ' 4>1 

profound  despniyi  whh4i  saa  re* 
ceiYed  with 

2 took  k»TV,  }»F W ising  lo  fook 
after  the  iox^uip  hili, 
thf  Ridges  fih^H  (he  mmsiril 
de«ti tut  fori. 


Ti/r.  wiTtow  lic^s. 
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That  night  my  companion  got  stupidly 
drunk,  and  we  were  turned  together  into  a 
chamber  with  one  bed.  Bleep  is  reputed 
to  be  sweet  generally,  and  sometimes  essen- 
tial, but  if  this  is  the  only  highway  to  civie 
honors,  I’d  rather 

44  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a throne.” 

I was -never  wanting  either  in  pluck  or  ca- 
pacity for  adaptation,  aud  consequently  per- 
sisted in  this  sort  of  thing  for  a week,  with- 
out striking  a higher  note,  and  finally  began 
to  suspect  I had  undertaken  to  play  upon 
an  instrument  whose  stops  I didn’t  compre- 
hend. Starting  out  with  high-strung  mo- 
tives and  enthusiastic  convictions,  I had 
flattered  myself  that  at  least  the  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  portion  of  the  community 
would  have  rallied  to  my  support ; but  un- 
fortunately it  is  rare  to  find  two  positive 
thinkers  who  can  agree  upon  any  given 
point,  and  your  thoroughly  conscientious 
folks  are  always  those  most  ready  to  cut 
throats  for  opinhm’s  sake.  The  spiders  and 
wasps  of  society  form  an  unreliable  and  im- 
practicable constituency,  and,  incapable  of 
combination,  must  be  always  in  a minority, 
which,  after  all,  may  be  a beneficent  pro- 
vision of  Providence.  And  herein  I real- 
ized the  impolicy  of  my  printed  circular, 
which,  filled  with  sincere  and  sharp-edged 


convictions,  instead  of  winning  me  respect 
and  support,  had  provoked  the  open  or  se- 
cret opposition  of  the  whole  venomous  and 
conceited  tribe,  besides  furnishing  my  op- 
ponent opportunity  to  foment  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice  against  me  among 
the  ignorant  and  unlettered.  To  garble 
and  misrepresent  is  common  enough  in  pol- 
itics to  be  reckoned  legitimate  warfare,  but 
the  most  damaging  trick  he  played  I con- 
sidered unworthy  even  of  Squirms  himself. 
In  a line  respectfully  alluding  to  “ the 
masses,”  he  crimped  the  paper  so  as  to  make 
it  read  “them  asses  of  the  Democracy.” 
The  worst  of  it  was,  my  phrase  was  so  in- 
appropriate  in  our  sparsely  populated  re- 
gion that  the  crimped  reading  seemed  the 
most  natural  and  obvious. 

Squirms  was  evidently  a master-musician 
on  the  popular  hurdy-gurdy.  He  issued  no 
circulars,  mode  no  public  speeches,  commit- 
ted himself  to  no  policy,  and  pretended  to 
no  principles,  but  quietly  and  persistently 
wriggled  through  the  lazy-brained,  easy- 
going multitude,  who  take  their  opinions 
and  morals  as  people  catch  the  itch,  by  con- 
tact, and  yield  their  suffrages  to  the  most 
accommodating  and  importunate  beggar,out 
of  simple  inanity  and  good  nature. 

Squirms  understood  angling  for  gudgeons, 
and  did  a sharp  retail  business  in  human 
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nature.  H*  made  Lift  game  au re  by  praising 
people  for  what  they  djd-u’f  possess,  and 
nj»>misiu$  even-  nm  exucily  ttie  lUui^  Vre 
wani*iJL  The  needy  and  greedy  lie  ballad 
with  glisaf^trA  t>f  private  entries  to  tLe pub- 
fie  ti^wairr..  Thu  ambitmos  booby  was  da/.- 
ried  with  a possible  captaincy  iiitbe  militia 
or  n vacant  squires  hip.  To  the  sporarey  j 
bachelor  be  discoursed  *mgg«?tireJy  of  bux- 
om mania  ftlul  weaUby  widows,  The  a alien  j 
liajter  vf^  ^mviul  with  I 

mnph  ovfi  hin enemy,,  The  ohroiHO  acbeuier 
was  taken  into  lm  cotitiifmcm  and  btdtoved 
himself  in  tite  c&hilhtupQ  to 

cheat  the  devil  mid  the  mt  of  the  cWitity. 

Irritated  with  Ibis  bosh-whacking  war- 
fait*,  w^;  Mj \<tt  a rapid  deijcoitt  mi  Fupk»- 
YiH#, caught,  our  opponent  ht  pujmmeil vhvio, 
and  in  famtit  a CMtiwd  pf.  fth&V 

leaded  him  to  judicial  obrd  bat  o#i$fa  a to  pip. 
Public opinion  did  not  $t*u»nt  x refusal,  so 
we  mounted  the  t&ygf n pofett  foilh^lfeh^ 
and  went  *t  it>  Beaune  a.  N^mo.  always 
run*  vrk*n  ii«v  eua,  is  no  proof  he  can’t:  tight 
when  (COrnenviL  Till  a I aacevtaujed  to  my 
rMari.  ‘ ' ■ ' \ * . /*  '*  * / V . \ . 1 y ">:  !’  (lv  - * *\ 

&qufrma  opened  on  the  **  higlt-hirnt,7  col- 
lege bm£  atmiwr&tie  dignify  of  h is  honoiry 
*hk  antagonist  with  damaging  effopl*  Tb^n 
by  contrast  be  pictured  hin  own  igiturdnee, 
humility,  and  mean ixmn  so  graphically  that 
A xhutuift  might  have  fit  tied  him.  Then,  as 
if  mUfdetdy  changing  his  penny  whistle  for 
baavite  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
fwopk  Uie»ir  virtue,  intelligence,  honesty. 
i*»v,  vend  v aJ/ir.;  an  til  the  mountains  rang 

.yyyy;: f v. ; . ■ : ^ ; * # -y 

EVroembOTi ng the  unrion t adage,  ffapd  vie* 
fita  law  &pptvbt\M*n  tot*  1 expected  hin  hearers 


Hi 

to  become  di^tudWh  nod  commence  thrown 
ing  nirid  fo  sfop  bin*.  On  tiro  contrary,  they 
were  changed,  and 

Fallowing  the  noise,  in  low  r'ftneky’ 
with  eipwtihn<  Iw*  told  his  love  for  thy  pen* 
jifoj  Its  depth  » o d dj^ 
njtjces  be  had  made  and  wpa . trilit;  stdlhig 

to  Uihhe  for  fheir  welfwe } thon,  sWrCi|ld^4 

snorting,  hud  shouting,  ho  proclaijo.'-d  Lif* 
eternal  enmity  to  high  taxes,  corrupt  ion  s, 
aud  oppmssions  of  court- ho  use  clitjn^s  and 
rings.  (The  audience  liegon  tolook  savujpj;); 
Again  suddeifiy  changing  tone  and  maimer, 
he  got  off  some  ribald  stories,  expressive  of 
nothing  but  coarseness,  hut  which  were  re- 
ceived with  extravagant  bursts  of  laughter. 
Ilf  copclubton  he  commented  humoroiwly  s>n 
my  opposition  to  the  great  FhnfcBvUfo  and 
Hantscrabhle  Kuhroad,  and  witli  up  imta- 

ting  alluaiori  to  my  tircuiaiyy ieldetl  the  door. 

When  I rose  I was  excited  ami  foigry  tiast 
where  he  wanted  the),  and  every  whack  of 
my  oratorical  hop  cut  up  some  cherished 
popular  weed  t*r  stTnek  fixe  from  Wn>e  filnty 
prejudioo.  I |>rocecdcd  to  prove 
resistible  logic  of  urittupwr  that  the  pro- 
posed  road  was  absurd  and  i to}>mc ticalde, 
ilfftt  its  ebustrutdfou  would  crush  the  coma 
;\%.;with'taxeaf  ami  its  jiivehneB  ^ildift  fnr- 
ulsh^ -fuel'  for  ft  ldeomotivei,  I Wiypdefed  tevr 
It  liappned  that  Ih  ebetions  w;here  there 
wore  no  rallmtde  the  people  were  ready  to 
impoverish  the  fttatd  to  tuivo  them  made.;.; 
and  where  they  bad  t.b»?i!i  ulrcady  iii  pfos- 
peroiH  operation  Uie  poopic-  vycie  complain 
Lng,  cursing,  eutegy  And  b^lcviUbii  ilmiu  !M 
every  pa^iide  way,  I didn^t  say;  it,  imt  J 
casp^  nigh  to  proving  that  tiwj  H ero  behoV 
ing  like  a set  of  fools. 


TllK  |0.*W. 
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Wait  rthr 

fchjtf  gambler, 

Elect  ton  dny  at 
Jangtli  The 

iMunp&igu  h ad  been 
arduous  find  vastly  to 
me  In  more  ways  than 
% >&&&&  to  aeknawb 
ef%e7  bat-  in  the  erfm* 
of . »usnfr«*W  wW  tk*  no f 
indulge  in  retn^pe<s 
tiatt , iiy  bACfcers 
were  coutirh-nl;  and 
h*mtf«b  rtmdy  -if  to 
take  M#  fl»  fiftmfA 
prfccmctv  and  ofi'w- 
Ing  large  odd*  on  the 
£ttafcr»]  n^olt. 

N<*  true  wife  /oti 
tong  ' withhold  Irer 
xvxiftwthy  »«  €k  co*k 
te^t  where  her  hus- 
band is  personally 
engaged  and  ^^jpjiy 
l u ter.eHihd . Mrs.  CVtt- 

vii d t hml  not 

been  indtired  to-  ofTfer.; 
tfriXif  ex- 

ponent, sh^wtbtld  not 
buy*  replied  my  $*•■ 
feat  f but  she  tonlil 
iiAtr  feciUrr&  tl to  tfb 
umpfe  of  tfncfc  a soirt- 
?y,  abusive  fellow  as 
Sbpdnng.  KatfrArthao 
bare  dor  county  di'W- 
, I might  «?rve 
' in  thfc  Legiajat  11m  tvue 
Fortunately  I was  b$*b>  Lor-  term.  She  hoped — nay,  site  trail  certain — I 

rihle  tatmvauHngi  and ’;'** showbr  of  mod  wouldn’t  try  it  &■  second  time.  So  I found 
balls  thrown  by  iiftoeri  or  twerdv  fellows,  bet  amenable  when  I hinted  there  wo^bi 
to. haeS confidential-  probably  bs  a good  many  e*llc*wfhtft‘  night 
ly  prouiiaAvl  tlie  ageuby  At  this  teituiuna  of  when  the  Tatums  came  in  — 
tbs  proposed  road.  Tilts  hunUm#  Brp  wim  wngratulatbnis,  Aod  that  bm*  nf  stuff.  Of 
promptly  estbjginalied  by  Mi*  magisterial  course  I w’ould  have  to Sl&rid  ■ »(  the 

uiuWily-orspUry  Slntibbvlmt,  glad  of  the  mcidemft!  in^ouveuieuces:  of  popular*!  v : 
exouae  k»  cWo,  I declined  to  Eeaumo  my  and  the  he*t  way  u>  me*?!  it  would  be  to  have 
lApcech.  reiTe^bments  ready.  Madam  mVedfrl 

MsAn  WfcHtv&  no  adjacent  yard,  two  tttf-  ILif  feiiict  ln.;tJUa  ilkectiot*-4  aikI  glad  «rtb* 
-fej  the  noise.  ootttnkmo«5d  opportunity  to.  «i>btbo  her  arts&ttea  in  ifce 
atmtting  and  gbUbiiug  at  each  other.  The  exer^m.bf  b<T  domesf  u?  afcbS,fLe  afumt  (Sr 
boy*  and  loafers  gather  along  the  fence,  <hiy  in  brewing,,  baking,  wasting,  and  or- 
named  them  after  the  rival  cuudhla.to**,  and  ranging.  The  boys  end  already  called  an  it 
jrelied  with  langh tor  at ' t>b0ir' abacitd/dfainon.-  obtained  a liberal  sntfscfrijdioli  txi  a f»ud 
Mrattofjs.  t lyas  to  be  invok'd  in  tofebes,  transparencies, 

Colonel  Candhh  a ^i|>orl>  wbit^  'With  cr mi-  and  tar  harrelH  to  celebrate  the  victory, 
son  gills  aiiii  jetty  hemtb  wa«  %he  general  Th^  pretiminarics  arrangtHl,  l retired  to 
thvonte'i  but  Mils  era»  only  4«iyaiitog^  I my  study  b?  await  thto#x*ni,  ai^d  wirtte  oaT 
had  got  during  the  day.  Seriously,  I wr*^  m d&  e^k»TUporane<ius  reply  to  the  cheers 
dibgiwX^Wl  fciiiit  on  ddaAtiltotkui'  wit t t.  pnw.eiBftlo.tt,  v/hich  wm.ia 
kb  H wits  agreed  t might  knocli  oft’  hereWbii  ih  fnml  of  my  house  <rti  .its  line  of 

i^ohettpe,'  \ hiiii  iet  tiiv  p^pk’  ^ nty  tayO)  ^ V:  ^-.y.;  • • 

hitd  ^fttciiydjnVfik,  and  alejift  with  tlnutif—  AYluit  changes  take  filace;  m our  iwanneis 
yriohgh  t»> ■■shmv  I waa  not  proud.  Thf  »»  <a  l atid  tiiodos  of  doing  things!  I r^nuunbex- 
t*»*uhi  >kfe*ly  to  inj  uble  UettlenaipA  g*W  old  times  of  eimeow  votiogrwlie:n 


mMUTto  ON  1AK  HA.ttJIKl.tt. 
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44  Sit  down/4 1 replied*  grimly 
h It  is  nothing  but  those  beastly 
Democrat*’  ceiebrtttiiijg;  their  vic- 
tory with  a bopfotu" 

What  lefty  philosophy  and 
profound  pathos  are  cotrmnn- 
g'lpd  jri'-t-hat  exhortation  of  the 
e&ivahfifi  victim  of  self-iinpswd 
task©  and  vigils,  addressed  to  his 
sirupte,  snoring  sqrairfy  " Ay, 
bleep,  SoudUe,  sleep;  for  such  as 
thou  wert  born  to  sleep  !*• 

J^bwboppy  that  pHtripitic  vol- 
unteer who,  evoh  at  the  expense, 
af  a sharp  wound,  is  hcmorably 
relieved  from  the  naileries  of 
eamipd^vog  and  responsibili  tie* 
battle,  and  returns  to  rwrt 
ohder  hie  owjs  Tine  and  pear- 


tree);  - • ,:  ^ . ; ; 

A ttight  ckf;  deep, 
sleep  cored  both  the  disappoint- 
ment and  physical  exhaustion 
resulting  Irorii  my  first  and  last 

^rM  rv._ ( (>  :/p0Utfo*i  .ViMtitnirt-  ^Rhiihg *arfy. 

huapad  tfufc  in.  ’.the  dark  cmUl  1 recovered  j as  is  mj'  c?rst^m,i  fmml  p^udly  aprvprntmy 

td  the  I inhaling  the  aiominfpj 


XFimwiOR  iK»c#tjJtT. 


room*  I Wf&l) 

imUtad  with  '$h«  glare  of 
light 


. said  T,  tnchmg 
her  right  hand  undw:  my 
“ yon  shall  Btff  t&xli&iisfc 
yourself  with  this  noh'fee ntfe* 
amt  lUKtet  no  circumst&pcos 
will  these  light*  be  nailed 


before  ton  tfcloi'kJ”  So  I 
blepr  them  all  opt,  locked 
ihb  itfom  dobfj  and  with- 
drey?  wilh  my  partner  into 
the  sdmdwb  of  the  parlor. 

4t  Knsbaml/*  ehv  oakjwi,  ia 
a bm\  tremulous  tone,  u have 
yon  heard  bad  pews  F* 

; * iXy<j  m tragipgr^  ©a  bl  U 
U hu  t t?v  esui  hut*  nothing 
ernmlM?*  Until 
TbeU  w*  re&pm?d  'ipjfp,ri^: 
lonee,  ami  heard  £h*  flatter 
>vf  btmbi  apd  the  elatriOr  of 
voices  so*  eoeh  r^ugh  aiding 
ni6eaeri^ri^^0d  with  pjtws 
from  the  ditsfeui  fc  pi^iinbta. 
At  length  Wve  wro  stut- 
Ued  by  a red  light  flashing 
through  our  windows,  and  ft 
twivage  hmwi  of  yells,  siurndis, 
and  whoops,  os  if 
'*  All  the  ftvrnh*  frtfra  heovcn  that 

tied  penled  the  banner  fcfy  of 

Mk” 

Wife  started  up  with  a nor?- 
<nm  err,  exclaiming,  t4Oh, 
brisluwid,  there's  « hre  down 
town/" 
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awl  thanking  Gad  for  the  thrifty  iffe-  rfcp<irf;e4  ;thht;  tho 

of  my  Osage  orange  hedge,  which,  while  supper  wmilii  keep  m m cold  meats  and 
nxvhulhig  the  vuJg&r  tni pertinence  of  the  kmekknacks  for  about  three  we-eka,  and  I 
ttufttodfr  world, served  also  to  coniine  foy  enjoyed,  a whole  day ’a  holiday  in  tlfogardeiL 

while  she  was  lioviog  the  lumucv  scrubbed 
and  fumigated,  Thus  Wit  h soap  and  economy 
our  personal  dhuisters  will  soon  be  repaired, 
and  at*  time  toil®  an*  I am  pleased  to  Observe 
that  the  commonwealth  has*  not  suffered  ap- 
pieclalily  from  the  teamt  of  tlih  election. 

Taxes  am  considerably  there a^od,  which, 
however,  to  be  a muttex  of  course 
*r  any  great  reform  movement*  The  Hard- 
scrabble and  Funksville  Rat Iro&d rorr  j ed  one 
paseen  ger  to  the  Jjcgisl a t tit  p,;  and  li &*  never 
been  heard  tiff  «ifico-  I am  mire  Bcpitirms 
can  have  no  totlhehee  iii  the  Assembly.  Ho 
either  abjectly  follows  hard-b/mded 

leader,  or  ta  M some  deith 

bbmtion  Wfow  lust  porimial  »di^raeter  h^ 
no  play.  Shortly  utter  fho  ^loctidn  to  call- 
ed on  me 

nnd  counsel  v*ti  the  h^dfcfg 

State  policy rapd  offered  pimWhrvodly  to  put 


rhombe*  the  mots  and  dowers  ol  my  own 
garden.  Early  as  it  was,  1 lizard,  the  strokes 
nf  a Iwte  in  tto  adjoining  lot,  and*  pfe^itig 
\hrongh  the  todge,&aw  mypeiglftor at  work. 

{JkKpd-towtniujg.,  titigwy*-  Vfbat  crop  are 
;ton'Ci»H«^«kti.ng  no  diligently  t Jj ie  morning  Vr 
replied  he,  without  looking 
ftp  or  returning  my  salute*  Boguey  had 
irtfto  a wafm  partisan  of  tnine  in  the  recent 
run  test*  and  I Wileve  had  staked  some  naon- 
fry  jm*  , j jJJ 

Presently  dropping  IpsTfoe,  ho  appf*>a<>to  j!  foly  fteut%b  flic- 

ed  the  J^tg(?v  A?ul  rtnidT  lu  a ^irti-^onddotv  j afiggesieit  the  ihtrted  ^unforidnp. 

liid  tone:  *'  To  tell  the  truth,  ihx  tUgging  for  oiid  borrowed  tweaty-SVe  *Mtoa  to  cam 
ftvhmg  w^nna.  I -m  told  tf»«rt?‘s  vxcoUenfe  him  U?  the  declared  on  parting  1 

rport  over  the  river,  arid  Pro.  going  to  try  was  a clever  fellow  tma  the  only  gentleman 
• *V;  ■ you  go  absftg  #"  ,:  ■ to  Nhfoty.  ftot  1 note  h«  has  not  jjt* 

1 declined,  remarking  at  the  ssme  time  1 .;  returned  the  iium\vy  which  he  promiser)  to 
n*JV.c  had  known  hewn*  a disciple  of  Isaak  j do  when  he  touched  his  pay. 

Walton  j Mm  Candid  is  happy  u°w.  for  she  has  my 

Uf  tijiAwere.nl,  with  an  expreaslon  of  pro- | positive  promise  ; and  1 observe  she  can 
found  disgust  “•  Can't  way  I ev^  had  any  | hardly  impress  her  gayety  wdierie^  er  I open 
luel;  in;  iishiug,  or  in  iwvy  tiiiiig  etiic>,  but  I ! i>n  my  favorttc  topies  of  political  philoso- 
wjsni  «ook<  5;xeUHe  to  g»t  out  of  town  until  pby  j but  ai*  I have  no  longer  the  fear  of 
fLe.se  hlu^toi  Bcimndr^lH  get  through  with  1 p oldie  opiiiioii  tHHfore  my  nye«,  the  world  is 
their  *uick«ritiig;  and  bfaggtogi,l  ) welcome  to  my  gpeetdatious 

When  the  ancient  Orientals  were  dead  , Tvicia^,  the  son  of  Kiconitus,  remarked 
l>eatf  they  pontoil  m sackcloth  And  ashes.  ! 

In  similar  circunistaaices  our  modern  rural 
fMdUtci take  their  «ijui  v alent  of  Jmmiliu ' 
lion  in  /rdtttng  all  day  tm  a stoicd  or  «limy  :’  :'|| 
log,  eun-blistored  and  gunt-hiittoju.  Witling  • 
for  v-ftiis.  I d^lermto^i  to  stay  at  home  ami  !p| 
tiy  to  p3&e«s  toy  ^fabl^h  toynt  m ^fo  ywo 
^ yim.  the- : y 

t:atoeq[4ilit$n<-'  ru^t  iho  borur^  K 

that  ru;fc<l©  u b«]gnw?ni  in  itif  nr^l^efiul  : ^ 

,tpplc>tr^^  A&  i^akfosf  bell  rang,  J 

fldw^ 

ami  prtwentoti  rt  to  M^dam  at  tabfe — the 

titvk  .srtontiw  of  the  kind  timt  mA'ived  |v;; 

»y  In  wpaequ^nco  « - *0 

■.nry  codec  wsA  >&hbl«^ugUWh  Thbu  1 ro-  ^ 
tim*i  to  Xiiy  iH/iWy  to  put  dtwn  io  hl^k  ^ 

*ud  whiti?  sunie  ari fltoifst  ica  1 i*al e u 1 a t i *oj s ^ 

•whfe^Jfciawf*  ikf  tofiY  :m ^k&g.the ' v^guiely 

noeomfoi^ably-  It  b an  axiom  among  stat^ 

Hgutns  #&u  not  T was 

^rry  inn  IWUwvv  1C  for  they  indicato  /the  mv 
oewWtr  of  ttuw'  fmm*  rigid,  enwvmy;  to  liv-f 
>ag  soul  to  tot  jAh^nohm  /froto!  and 
*nmni*T  iwtreatA  m the  rr^ulr  of  iny  tocont 
* m patrhdisiu. 

voujuhr-j&h  . 


roi.mej.L  puiu#wvuy. 


wmmm  mw  monthly 


that  ifxxt,  Athenian  .ftlwoya 

• • jealou  a df  • ftikhuker  And  abUiiy,  ftaxHitg  .to 
iuttnat  ii  strong  titan  iuth  prAvar  tosi  it* 
afumUl  jgttov^  too  strong  for  them ; prefcrtfn^ 
;Ui  jmiTor  from  the  diKbflbmty  and  tm*ap&tv 
lty  ni'  a weak  ruler,  vf-bdm  they  might  not 
:imi  pluek  down  at  will ; juhl  hjfdo^d  we 
need  not  return  to  amdoht  history  tor  hot- 
itMu  teunpleH  to  juHttiy  tliifc  jk’jilpnty.of 
ambition#  ubiJfty,or  to  tind  apologies  tor 
the  pcnmlAV  instinct^  which,  pref^Ting  treb- 
dom  to  jd-tje^Hty,  d*1**^18 "t’t  raooy sfior#  '$)&& 


it  admires  genius*  With  these  Y^|^|  \rn 
may  e.oiwiueiid  oar  aaodem  “ no?aiaatiug 
emnOuilbna"  aod  tint  versa!  suffrage  ua  p*&- 
«nfc  safeguards  against  tiu$  dAugercma  »!*- 
ihfcnt  in  pttblic  Aftaitsu  And-  ^hetV  hy  ;*ufch 
ityffititi;  .©yorsiglit  it  eomotiiiie»  ■ that 

a strong  man  slips  into  place,  we  am  r*> 
Haired  &y  the  teal  and  w I f 3i 

wlikh  that.  spe^iai  ^siTtlrar>i 
M*  fo.  *}b$h<%  dAngetM* 

light  and  bury  iho  K&pUixg  pmti&i, 

- • S/C.- 
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reduce  this  article  to  the  level  of  a report  of 
a school  examination 


Individual  men  and 
women  pass  away,  one  instructor  succeeds 
another;  there  are  left  now  in  the  facul- 
ty not  more  than  four  persons  who  were 
members  at  the  opening.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is  Vassar  itself,  not  any  one  or 
two  of  its  professors  or  teachers  into  whose 
recitations  I may  have  happened  to  go.  If 
I spoke  particularly  of  them,  such  criticism 
would  be  like  giving  an  account  of  the  char- 
{icier  of  Cologne  Cathedral  by  describing 
the  curves  of  a pillar  or  tbe  color  and  size 
of  the  stones  that  constitute  the  door,  or  it 
would  be  like  trying  to  convey  an  idea  of 
tbe  painting  of  tbe  “ Last  Judgment”  by  de- 
scribing a half  dozen  detached  figures  taken 
at  random  out  of  the  many  groups. 

Nominalist  or  realist  though  he  may  be, 
every  one  at  ail  conversant  with  the  inter- 
nal life  of  any  school  knows  that  every  such 
institution  has  an  actual  character  of  its 
own,  which  is  in  and  through  all  its  daily 
workings,  though  professors  and  teachers 
may  come  and  go,  and  it  is  with  that  that  we 
are  concerned. 

Again,  to  spend  five  minutes  in  tbe  gray 
old  cathedral  or  before  the  colossal  painting 
can  give  us  no  true  idea.  The  building  and 
the  picture  must  be  known  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  in  shade  and  sun,  within  and  with- 
out, in  general  and  in  detail,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  can  we  say  what  it  as  a whole 
really  is : so  w ith  Vasaar.  By  day  and  night, 
term  time  and  holiday,  pupil  and  teacher 
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roost  become  familiar,  and  then  are  shall  find  him  living  liv  ;pveMiuiea.  Descended 
*>egiu  to  be  able  lo  express  wisat  the  ten  from  French  *ioefc,  though  bom  in  a little 
y Carsbf  V psakr  hatrb  to  say  to  m.  For  it  is  j tiawo  in  Norfolk,  EnglaMVida  mfcne  'was 
h$d  afoot*  Miat  llie  students  ar©  learning  [ Very  humble  faTOrbbius**  not  mote  than  ter* 
froni  their  bonks  and  their  lectures,  it  ia  not  paces  in  length  nod  a single  story  in  height,-' 
only  the  physical  health  and  strength  w hich  iris  father  uu  English  farmer, 
they  are  gaining,  though  these  uru  iiopor-  Such  were  -his  hmnbie  sijfrnamtujgs.  But 
tarit  fWtors  > jis  the  general  tone  prevail-  only  a clay's  jountey  village 

mg,  th^gv.rieralspint  aiid  ehuraeter  in  pr^  was  the  i^ity  of  NOf^ieh,  ami  in  that,  gity 
esa  o.rgr6wMh;"»ith  which  we  -$re  concerned towered-  m of  the  old  cath»tdnu>  .which 
amtyvcu  Uria  *.vt«  cat:1,  to  know,  not  afon* p for  be  imeoimdmm  edObHft  >m; • of  ‘ ill ' *. U «■ 

the  .sake  of  Yussaf  Uself>fou  for  the  sake  .ciuMten-  who  glow 'bp  Vtuder  their  btofcw, 
of  the  gt^at  de^Mand  to  which  Vtom  is  only " m4  that  ibis  did  not  fail  of  il*  efifctjt-  on  £h* 
dm#  twiawer,  and  to  tifo  justice  of  which  it  i#  | hby\  mind  the  memory  of  the  <*fo  s&fyi  of 
only  oik*  witness  In  this  »idnt;.  and  this  threesme:and  ten  almndaHtiy  proved, 
alone,  l eudeavot  Or  g0&  to  ifam who  His  parentib  <1M  rioihbtol  to  tUe^8tal>- 

utMi-r  bvM-n  limrc  tome  idea  of  this  ctdb’ge,  Ifehed  Church,  whose  coders*  were  full*  and 

Nothibg  thb  fact  that  whose  interest*.  were  affiliated  with  those 

the  bfcetKt#  give  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  year  of  Matthew 

the  best  Impblsc.to  atiy  ©duebtion:*!;  enter-  Vasaur**  birth,  I7Shl,  the  French,  Involution 
prise  Jfeatfc  their  bhfek  was  sifakiug  all  the  thrones  iff  the  pjajrifci- 

the  imBvidUiils  ItAVn  a way . There  neht,  arid  the  threat^  mf  the  itryal  party  to 

is  a spji^xal  as  w#li  ft  England  tfrovo  into  exile  many  stanch  His- 

ftbeel  and  t\ie  giUdiing  thought  of  ifie  fimt  ] s^fere  tb  ^breh  of  eivfl  und  religion*  liber- 
prime  work&rito  a mmdetM  vitality-  To  f ty.  Thus,  when  the  bpy  WftA  «mly  four  y«&h> 
took  back,  ilu'Oj  tu  the  than  whose  name  this  f old, he  w as  fWh|3it  to  America.  But  J<*avr 
college  Leura  will  tu*t  bo  a useless  task,  for  ling  strife  abd  ^blehtibw  at  home,  they 
in  his  life  and  character  we  shall  haw  a [.found  it  again  in  the  *sxhUed  canvass  which 
elevr  to  the  tciidcilcy  which  was  given  it  ni  l was  then  goiug  ow  the  rival  Fresi- 

thq  first.  v ! deiitiftl  camltiTiat^,  A4an«a  /md  Jefferwiti. 

We  do  not  find  in  Mattfibw  on©  ‘ After  the  efecitioii,  i i&J  AecjUled'  to 


1 make  America  ih«eit  pfi/tnan^ut  h dim.  &ud 

- ,.j*j._  — „ .1,  ^ . •■«.•■  A w -i'  _ '.  U . 


affer  xmuvlj(  Co?>s^crai.mtx  dis.vp- 

jmmmeulSt 

S lather  at  tot  bought  hith 
a sittisi)  farm  Ip  Fcnigh 
ke^|wk^,  w here  ihb  iiom^ 
brewed  aie  of  bid  Vassal 
snou  became  a more  re- 
munerative iu  vestment 
than  the  farni:.  Mr  thn 
time  Matthew  wa&  fif- 
teen years  old  be  could 
not  he  induced  to  take 
auy  part  In  the  hrewr- 
lug  business,  and  ei|n oi- 
ly averse  was  he  to  his 
father- b nejtt  plan  of 
making  him  a tunner’a 
ajiprentice-  But  looking 
at  his  refusal  m a boy's 
V^ak.the  father  Went  on 
■.■■' jneparatious  till 
ihe  itrtlcles  of  indenture 
dr^wu  and  the  day 
set  mi  which  Afatthbvr 
was  to  go  to  the  tanner. 

The  ifpiroiog  caiuc^  hot 
the  boy  did  not,  for  be- 
fore fhat  time  Ut  ha*l 
t?yiiidtbd  hii ; mbther  in 
his  bciipto' 

He  was  only  fidlb^ihg 
I iii  fafheFh  example 
whob,  with  his 
wardrohe,  eohslsiiijg  of 
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n shirt  so  cl  a pair  of  ^lockings. 

Tied  ap in  a ba«#0rcWef:  he 
stoutly  fcmdged  h» 
mtbftNsw  ilamlniTje;  ferry* » »d 
There  kissod  bis  tearful  moth- 
f'T  gpod4>y\  ' ; ’ 

if 4 wjjfs  $i  the  ti  v£r 

:)]  no-  with  seventy-fire  rents 
iii  Ms;  pocket ; hnttbe  river 
■waa  to  him  what  the 
Wl  Iwn  to  hm  f^Ker,  for  it 
mtefpieed  a ^awnrjer  -bhtitrWn 
biin  .’ftbfl tiof 
fong:  ^tare  he  |faiqfii$y  ompjny* 
tiiont  i#  & country  afcvfy  had 
it*  four  y*nr*  his  $*venty-fiY*< 
tutors  had  grown  to  one  hun- 
dred nnd  fifty  dailaxs.  With 
tbis>ke  ¥hejfit  bark  to  bis  father 
to  iH^coriie  his  chief  clerk.  "o 

Theo  enmo  another  titoe  of 
trial.  Hi»  father’s  brewerj 
ws*  burned*  a«d/-hta  - eldu&t 
brother  met  a sudden  and 
terrible  death.  All  efforts 
to  je-est.&bliah  the  business 
failed,  and  the  fattier  finally 
ret  ired  to  a small  farm,  where  be  npent  quifid  * 
ly  the  i^nmituler  of  his  troubled  life, 

Thn»,  at  twenty  yriars  of  age,  MatthfcVf, 
foranl  again  to  begin  his  life,  wisely  ekfjfce 
rhe  work  which  he  mideTStoml,  though  on  & 
sum  11  -wvle,  and  at  last  took  up  the  basin*** 
of  browing.  Thro*  barrels  at  a time  wm» 
ail  that  Ids  rowmrpea  enabled  him  ttnaL^r*- 
tfckc%.  hot  he  devoted  himself  diligently 
his  bvwinoas.  / ■ , - 

Modest  fn  his  ideas,  be  venturad,  however, 
to  support  a wife,  fh*  Entire  outfit  of  the 
yormg  couple  costing  about  one  kimdivid 
ami  fifty  dollars,  and  he  reufod  part  of  a 
bourne  At  forty  dollars  a year,  ; V 

In  order  to  succeed ? Aiaf  the w Vassar  now 
needed  capital  a*  much  as  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V L,  ttoeded  TOtifc,  . At»d 
as  the  men  came  wlifcii  Yfjrk.  the  atubliums 
duke,  had  proved  Ids  capacity,  so,  two 

year*  af  unaided  struggle*  th&  capital  emu; 
Uf  VfiwFWkr,  whe.u  h*  was 

old;  and  after  that  L-Xta®  tho  of  his 

buetne**  is  cme  only  of  «t)ccefat  anti  ku^me^. 

The  character*  then,  of  the  founder  of 
Vawar  C’vdlego  name?  of  & good  old  stock.  It 
was  fwtm*d  iw  dapger,  hardship*  parti  pover- 
ty* and  grow  by  eclf-ib^m^no^  hcmeMy, 
eamostness,  ].H?mveriinrer  ceomuny,  and  a 
determination  to  thi  biv  l^fc  m a humble 
sphere.  6 nth  are  the  siiivple  roqttJhitea  for 
success*  ’ ' ‘ •.; ' ■'  > v ■ v; . : • 

I need  speak  no  farther  of  Matthew  Vas- 
tfarV  life,  except  ns  St  is  connected  with  the 
colleges,  His  economy  was  not  parsimony, 
selfishness*  avarice;  He  had  no  children, 
m»J  for  a long  time  had  terolrod  in  bis 
mind  bow  be  could  most  bene  fimily  dis- 
poeo  of  bis  great  wealth*  To  be  remein- 


T«X  1.4.*CK'fiL3>& 


httod  %xn<mg  men  is  no  no  worthy  ambit  mp. 
This  the  man  did  demro7  but  he  was  alao 
an&unie  that  li is  efforts  should  be  turned 
into  the  ehtiniiel  whom  they  woald  do  tlu* 

it  -H*^ni8  to  hsVe  been  a woman’s  thought 
that  first  iuspired  )m  final  piiT^sme,  and 
tkm  the  thought  of  a Ijanl-workiug 
e$Kwfr htyise*  The  idea, onee^ ^ plAhfed,  fcifth 
.ij  0ew  and  ''  fte ' fiSiiif ,;.)ia;  •'t.hssar 

t'ollego. 


tical  wpmiib  :^ho  Atiit  • •Wv^’diiW' 

to  bear  her  shfito  of  tfie 
of  Lfyd/a  fioot  h oi%hf  • % 

the  women  of  Aifieri.en/ >“  !r.vr/r: , * 
fn  jt861,  wfwjti  Mr.  Ynasar  was  pearly  sev- 
erity yertte  idd,Vie  hAd  fonnoil  his  roHolnijou. 
The  eoilego  was  fnnjiidiv  luOfirp^Ttatod  h> 
aei  of  the  1-egmlaturje  of  New  York;  January 
P\  iNli,  and  m <<ocm  m poesIHTe  thereafter 
Jtf.  Yasser  eal]ed  togefclier  those  lie 

as  a board  of  it^wieM, 

1 quote  here,  because  no  rn«£e  *TAtemet»t 
can  do  justice  to  r heir  simplicity  atid  uohW- 
ness,  rise  exaet  wortl<s  of  the  old  man,  beiorr 
fo  the  trustees  Ttu*ro 
than  ftmr  hmulred  thousand  dollars  of  Ju*> 
property. 

c’G«;?cTLtrm^f  — As  my  io^c-xhnrffthed  purpose 
apply  x for&t  {/r.rtj/m  of  mr  to  eotns  h«neyolsip 

object  Is  now  fthont  teS  ?«?  acco«wpluh«*h  U 
ptvpw  IfwU  t shonld  submit  to  yot?  i spifeimait  «C  mj 
riew»,  aod  vrlsb<»6. 

wh  pb/aw<4  Gob  Urn  T shonkf  hsve  m de- 

«^<lanl»#  .w>  inherit  my  ptojperty*  U Ma  mV 

Seeim,  after  -«aU«hly  pvoriiiing  (>n  i d ctvy  kfo- 
doit  who  iisvFf  daims  nn  mo*  r.c  mako  mb  n cU^piOs!- 
ifoo  of  tny  meSns  AS  ^Aaold'  tu««t  hb&pir  ded  SM  l>ebs~ 
flt  ftry  ISllo^ -mott.  At  different  p*Hod» l b^ve rb^ihled 
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various  plans  with  favor,  but  these  have  all  been  dis- 
missed one  after  another,  until  the  subject  of  erecting 
and  endowing  a college  for  the  education  of  young 
women  was  presented  for  my  consideration.  The  nov- 
elty, grandeur,  and  benignity  of  the  idea  arrested  my 
attention.  The  more  carefully  I examined  It,  the  more 
strongly  it  commended  itself  to  my  judgment  and  in- 
terested my  feelings. 

“ It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received 
from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  aB 
man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development. 

“ I consider  that  the  mothers  of  a country  mould  the 
character  of  its  citizens,  determine  its  institutions,  and 
shape  its  destiny. 

“ Next  to  the  influence  of  the  mother  is  that  of  the 
female  teacher  who  is  employed  to  train  young  chil- 
dren at  a period  when  impressions  are  most  vivid  and 
lasting. 

“It  also  seemed  to  roe  that  if  woman  were  properly 
educated,  some  new  avennes  to  useful  and  honorable 
employment,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  gentleness 
and  modesty  of  her  sex,  might  be  opened  to  her. 

“It  further  appeared  there  is  not  in  our  country, 
there  is  not  in  the  world,  bo  far  as  la  known,  a single 
fully  endowed  institution  for  the  education  of  women. 

“ It  was  also  in  evidence  that,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  standard  of  education  for  the  sex  has  been 
constantly  rising  in  the  United  States ; and  the  great, 
felt,  pressing  want  has  been  ample  endowments  to  se- 
cure to  female  seminaries  the  elevated  character,  the 
stability  and  permanency,  of  our  best  colleges. 

“And  now,  gentlemen, influenced  by  these  and  sim- 
ilar considerations,  after  devoting  my  best  powers  to 
the  study  of  the  subject  for  a number  of  years  past, 
after  duly  weighing  the  objections  against  it  and  the 
arguments  that  preponderate  in  its  favor,  and  the  proj- 
ect having  received  the  warmest  commendations  of 
many  prominent  literary  men  and  practical  educators, 
as  well  as  the  universal  approval  of  the  public  press,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a college  for  the  education  of  young 
women  is  a work  which  will  satisfy  my  highest  aspira- 
tions, and  will  be,  under  Ood,  a rich  blessing  to  this 
city  and  State,  to  our  country  aud  the  world. 

“ It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  of  founding  and  perpetuating  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what 
our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men. 

• •••••• 

“All  sectarian  influences  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded ; but  the  training  of  our  students  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  the  skeptical,  the  irreligious,  or  the 
immoral 

“ In  forming  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  I have  se- 
lected representatives  from  the  principal  Christian  de- 
nominations among  us;  and  in  filling  the  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  this  body,  as  also  in  appointing 
the  professors,  teachers,  and  other  officers  of  the  col- 
lege, I trust  a like  catholic  spirit  will  always  govern 
the  trustees. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  Vassar  Female  Col- 
lege a charity  school,  whose  advantages  shall  be  free 
to  all  without  charge ; for  benefits  so  cheaply  obtained 
are  cheaply  held.  But  it  is  believed  the  funds  of  the 
institution  will  enable  It  to  offer  to  all  the  highest  ed- 
ucational facilities  at  a moderate  expense,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  instruction  in  existing  seminaries.  I 
earnestly  hope  the  funds  will  also  prove  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  gratuitous  admission  of  a considerable 
number  of  indigent  students  annually— at  least  by  re- 
garding the  amount  remitted,  in  most  cases,  as  a loan, 
to  be  subsequently  repaid  from  the  avails  of  teaching 
or  otherwise.  Preference  should  be  given  to  benefi- 
ciaries of  decided  promise,  such  as  are  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  some  particular  department  or 
pursuit,  and  especially  to  those  who  propose  to  engage 
in  the  teaching  of  the  young  as  a profession. 

“I  desire  that  the  college  may  be  provided  with 
commodious  buildings,  containing  ample  apartments 
for  public  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
to  the  inmates  the  safety,  privacy,  and  purity  of  the 
family. 


“ And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1 
transfer  to  your  possession  and  ownership  the  real  and 
personal  property  which  I have  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  designs.” 

After  the  transfer  had  been  accomplished, 
Mr.  Vassar  thus  expressed  himself : 

“I  beg  permission  to  add  a brief  and  general  ex- 
pression of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  most  judicious 
use  and  management  of  the  funds.  After  the  college 
edifice  has  been  erected  and  furnished  with  all  needful 
aids  and  appliances  for  imparting  the  most  perfect 
education  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  it  is  my  judgment 
and  wish  that  the  amount  remaining  in  hand  should 
be  safely  invested,  to  remain  as  a principal,  only  the 
annual  income  of  which  should  be  expended  in  the 
preservation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  sup- 
port of  the  faculty,  the  replenishing  and  enlarging  of 
the  library,  cabiuet,  art  gallery,  etc.,  aud  iu  adding  to 
the  capital  on  hand,  so  that  the  college,  instead  of  be- 
ing impoverished,  and  tending  to  decay  from  year  to 
year,  shall  always  contain  within  itself  the  elements 
of  growth  and  expansion,  of  increasing  power,  pros- 
perity, and  usefulness. 

“ In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise,  which  I 
regard  as  the  last  great  work  of  my  life,  I commit  to 
yon  as  a sacred  trust,  which  I feel  assured  you  will 
discharge  with  fidelity  and  uprightness,  with  wisdom 
aud  prudence,  with  ability  and  energy. 

“It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  I may  live  to  see  the 
institution  in  successful  operation,  and  if  Ood  shall 
give  me  life  and  strength,  I shall  gladly  employ  my 
best  faculties  in  co-operating  with  you  to  secure  the 
full  and  perfect  consummation  of  the  work  before  us." 

The  most  noticeable  points  in  the  state- 
ment are  its  straightforwardness  and  unan- 
swerable arguments  as  to  the  right  of  wom- 
an to  culture  and  development,  the  strong 
prominence  given  to  the  influence  of  the 
female  teacher,  the  decided  refusal  to  make 
the  college  sectarian  in  its  influences,  and 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  kindness,  which 
is  embodied  in  tbe  statement  abont  charity 
and  indigent  students. 

Here  we  have  the  spirit  in  which  this 
work  was  begun,  here  the  spirit  which  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  of  the  new  school. 
In  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  there  is 
vitality  enough  to  be  felt  through  every 
branch  of  the  institution  for  years  t6  come. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  college  build- 
ing June  4,  1861,  and  the  walls  went  up 
steadily  all  through  the  troubled  times  of 
the  civil  war,  till,  in  four  years,  the  trustees, 
finding  the  building  complete,  decided  to 
open  it  the  following  September.  The  de- 
scription of  tbe  bniiding  is  as  follows : u The 
main  edifice  is  almost  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  a breadth  through  the  centre 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  trans- 
verse wings  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet.  The  centre  building  and  the  wings 
are  five  stories  in  height,  and  the  connect- 
ing portions  are  four  in  height.  The  height 
of  the  centre  building  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  ninety-two  feet. 
All  of  the  partition  walls  are  of  brick,  and 
are  carried  up  from  the  ground  to  the  roof. 
There  is  a corridor  in  each  story  twelve  feet 
in  width  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
feet  in  length,  affording  room  for  exercise  in 
inclement  weather.  These  corridors  may 
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taxed,  yet  it  most  always  exist.  Constant- 
ly repeated,  it  is  very  nerve-exhausting. 
More  than  half  of  the  sickness  for  which 
Yissar  has  been  held  responsible  is  owing, 
not  to  the  evil  effects  of  intellectual  effort 
on  the  young  organisms,  which  need  the 
brain-work,  but  to  the  exciting  effect  of 
this  sympathetic  strain  on  girls  who  are 
too  young  to  be  sent  there  at  all.  Parents 
do  not  realize  this  fact,  though  they  are 
warned.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so.  They  insist  upon  sending  girls 
too  young  out  from  the  quiet  of  their  own 
small  families  into  this  intensely  stimula- 
ting atmosphere,  and  when  the  inevitable 
evil  comes,  they  wash  their  hands  and  blame 
Vasaar.  The  future  will  remedy  this  injus- 
tice. 

With  regard  to  these  quiet  rooms,  it  waa 
evidently  none  but  the  motherly  care  of  a 
woman  that  provided  these  resting-places, 
where  the  girls,  with  a peaceful  yet  varied 
landscape  spread  out  before  them,  a centre- 
table  for  their  books  and  papers,  amuse 
themselves  in  quiet  till  their  nerves  are 
rested. 

If  now,  having  passed  in  review  the  dif- 
ferent departments  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide beforehand  for  the  healthy  action  of 
the  body  in  general,  we  come  to  the  direct 
provision  for  the  brains  themselves,  we  find 
opening  before  us  a wholly  new  set  of  de- 
partments in  instruction.  We  review  these 
only  briefly,  as  they  correspond,  of  course, 
in  the  main  with  those  of  any  college,  and, 
for  con venience,  place  them  in  tabular  form: 


libraries.  Nor  must  we  pass  unnoticed  the 
reading-room,  with  its  files  of  newspapers 
from  all  quarters  and  its  long  list  of  mag- 
azines, where,  picking  them  up  at  random, 
I found,  among  others,  quietly  together  the 
BapHst  Quarterly  and  the  Unitarian  Review , 
the  Sailor’s  Magazine  and  Old  and  Neic,  Good 
Words  and  the  Herald  of  Health;  among  a 
crowd  of  the  usual  magazines,  both  native 
and  foreign,  the  Contemporaryy  British  Quar- 
terly, Nation  y Revue  des  Deux  Mondesy  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arty  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

If  we  walk  across  the  college  grounds, 
where,  instead  of  men,  we  meet  women, 
hastily  shawled  or  cloaked,  going  to  and 
fro,  bent  on  recreation  or  recitation,  we 
reach  the  rooms  for  the  illustration  of  the 
departments  of  natural  history  and  art.  In 
the  building  formerly  known  as  the  gymna- 
sium, and  part  of  which  is  still  devoted  to 
the  regular  daily  exercise  of  the  students, 
we  shall  find,  first,  the  new  art  gallery,  only 
recently  opened — a large  and  finely  arranged 
hall,  where  the  walls  are  lined  with  paint- 
ings, engravings,  and  photographs  from  the 
antique,  the  floor  studded  with  full-size  casts 
of  the  most  celebrated  statues,  and  where 
valuable  books  of  engravings  lie  ready  to 
the  hand.  We  shall  also  find  the  drawing 
room,  where  unfinished  paintings  or  draw- 
ings stand  upon  the  easels,  and  the  delight- 
ful disarrangement  of  the  theoretical  studio 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 

But  if,  passing  through  these,  we  enter 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  we  shall  at 
once  remark,  not  the  abundance  of  illnstra- 
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•Physios 
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Astronomy 
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{Hygiene^ } Woman  professor,  and  instructor  in  gym  nasi  am. 

[Physical  Geography  . 

Botany 

^ Zoology  y Professor  and  assistant. 

Mineralogy  

I Geology 

[Elocution 

J }■  Professor  and  four  lady  assistants. 

[Literature „ 

(Modern  Languages One  German,  two  French  ladles. 

(History  Languaffe*  ” } Professor  and  four  lady  assistants. 

[Algebra ] 

Geometry 

< Trigonometry > Woman  professor  and  two  assistants. 

General  Geometry 

(Calculus j 

Woman  professor. 

{MoraieCtaftl } Profeeeor  (President). 

j Design Professor. 

(Music Professor  and  ten  lady  assistants. 


Outside  of  all  these,  and  serving  as  indis- 
pensable adjuncts,  we  must  not  forget  the 
beautifully  arranged  library,  full  of  valua- 
ble books  of  reference  in  all  departments, 
and  carefully  catalogued  by  means  of  the 
card  catalogues  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  our 

• Although  these  two  constitute  but  one  department 
In  the  printed  statement  of  the  college,  yet,  as  they  are 
practically  two  and  distinct,  I have  so  stated  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  and  not  the  letter. 


tions  from  all  the  departments  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  life  that  we  can  see 
in  many  museums,  but  the  evident  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  specimens  with  a view  to 
instruction,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  show. 
To  illustrate : In  one  case  we  find  together 
types  of  all  the  four  branches  of  animal  life, 
and  then  again,  in  the  same  case,  types  of 
the  classes  of  each,  so  that,  as  the  zoologic- 
al studeut  begins  her  work  with  the  names 
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of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  these  will 
not  be  to  her  mere  names,  but  she  finds  the 
illustrations  of  the  otherwise  dry  text  all 
laid  out  before  her  in  order.  It  is  as  if  one 
took  at.  a comprehensive  glance  a survey  of 
all  the  animal  life  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  same  educational  arrangement  is  seen 
in  the  minerals;  and  I mention  it  not  for 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  individ- 
ual mind  which  actually  did  the  work,  but 
because,  reverting  to  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  is  as  good 
an  illustration  as  I can  give  of  the  spirit 
of  earnest,  honest  work  arid  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends — those  ends  being  real  edu- 
cation— which  the  impartial  observer  can 
not  fail  to  recognize  in  every  department 
at  Vassar  College,  and  which  is  an  inherit- 
ance by  right  from  the  earnest,  honest  spir- 
it of  the  founder. 

But  as  we  turn  to  leave  the  building  by 
a long  passageway,  what  noise  is  this  we 
hear  t At  first  one  might  fancy  that  be 
was  iu  Some  large  lunatic  asylum ; for  a con- 
fused medley  of  sounds,  high  and  low,  and 
of  metallic  vibrations,  recalls  to  our  mind 
the  terrible  prophecies  of  our  well-meaning 
friends.  We  begin  to  fear  that  the  over- 
work at  Vassar,  too  severe  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  woman,  whose  brain  was  originally 


intended  only  as  a servant  and  not  as  a 
master  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body, 
has  produced  here  the  expected  result.  If 
all  American  women  are  to  become  incipi- 
ent lunatics  as  the  result  of  their  mental 
training,  would  it  uot  have  been  better  for 
Matthew  Vassar  to  have  given  his  half  mill- 
ion to  Harvard  University,  where  no  such 
evil  could  result,  and  to  have  dismissed  for- 
ever his  chimerical  idea,  benevolent,  no 
doubt,  but  foolish  after  all  t 

These  doors  conduct,  doubtless,  to  so 
many  cells,  where  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  ,f  identical  education”  are  confined,  and 
they  are  placed  here  so  that  their  shrieks 
and  groans  and  discordant  pounding  shall 
not  disturb  the  remainder  of  the  doomed 
community.  Alas  for  the  rarity  of  wise 
generalization  from  insufficient  facts ! The 
thirty  doors,  when  examined,  prove  only 
entrances  to  thirty  rooms  where  thirty  stu- 
dents are  practicing  at  thirty  different  pi- 
anos in  all  styles  of  art.  As  we  look  in,  the 
work  still  goes  on,  and  healthy  faces  and 
erect  forms  do  uot  even  turn  to  note  our 
coming.  We  return,  simply  meditating,  as 
we  emerge  into  a charming  little  lecture- 
rooin,  on  the  uselessness  of  this  hallway 
experience  for  moral  illustrative  purposes. 
Here,  instead  of  discords  blending  into  bar- 
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mo ny,  we  bail  . tiio ' \po%t  • ^&thesi&,- 
Every  student  waa  Hurnesily  pnnwupg 4l%* 
own  watt,  Each  to  'her  Uml ted  sphere,  un- 
cqiQ»biMtss>  of  the  rest,  was  maki  ng  harmony,, 
and  yet  'the  result  to  the  nmnpreb  erosive  c.&r 
vjm  a most  unmitigated  discord.  After  &H, 
numerations  most  not  be  too  carefully  ana* 
lyM.d  or  carelessly  applied 

Weftnd  our  charming  lecture  ball  ready 
for  the  meeting  of  the  literary  societies,  and 
also  prepared  for  the  mimic  perftuieauce  of 
any  itC  Shake peare’s  dramas.  Even  as  wo 
enter,  a spirited  rehearsal  is  in  progress  of 
no*  of  the  acta  of  Hmry  VI. 

The  oWrvatory,  where  is  located  the  do- 
partoient  of  astronomy,  is  also  a short  dis- 
twee  from  the  znain  bidld&ig,  and  contains, 
besides  the  rooms  requisite  tot  observations 
and  Tfcrita,iion,  oct^nitnodaUona  for  the  pro- 
fessor When  the  tcleacop*  waa  mounted 
it  was  Inferior  only  to  three*  in  the  coun- 
try, the  diameter  of  the  object- glass  being 
twelve  and  three-eigbth  incirn^  and  its  fo- 
cal length  sixteen  fret  six  inches, 

The  reader  win 
of  course  hare  no- 
tk-ed,  in  looking 
over  the  list  of 

departments  and  /'v'ilf 

teachers,  the  large-  - 
nuitilwr  of  women 

•iiifSt.ructors.  ..  This  . . :j 

> j*r  ^ ^ ^ 

rti  I'-.'  ' ; ,’  \‘ .’^  ; 

fUlgd  by  women, 
posfe  by  the  tfrixiecy 


with 'which  people'  seek  after  -arid - aawime. 
the  title  of  professor  that  it  wm  to  be  highly 
v&taftd;  and  yoh  what  is  u professor  hut  a 
teacher,  after  ail,  ^ Louis  Agassiz  at  r \w 
height  of  his  fame  taught  ua  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Ms  I#  liOnis  Agassiz,  teach- 

ht,"  So  thsr  words  rtm,  and  they 

may  well  ivwt  tlie  hlmh  many  a half- 
iledged  pedagogue  <t£  a country  school  who 
preftxear  the  title  uf  professor  to  hie  un- 
known name  ot*  evtfry 
and  with  .no.  pzortwafi^*  • ; 'V$%  . . 

As  we  enter  claxa-mhtt  after  ckas-room 
at  Vaesat  it  does  not  eecm  At  all  «»ld  te  see 
women  presiding  over  the  work  in  A style 
for  which  sre  can  have  »a  cdtVci«m  except 
respect.  And  yet  if  rliese  very  vroimm  w**£ 
called  professor  the  world  in  general  would 
bo  much  surprised,  not  t«>  say  offended, 
though  their  acquirements  aitil  professional 
tact  might  far  surpass  those  of  many  a pro- 
fessor suddenly  elevated  to  his  iKiSitiopi 
with  scant  iiitellov'riful  acquisitions,  and  no 
experience  whatever  in  the  art  of  educa- 
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] gW  which  w*  h'av^-.iHie^  to 

j observe  on  college  benches 
i ars  at  2{Vsumiuoh«  and  bit* 
pnifr*»0t^  we  hay^time  %tt  poticfc  the  dashes 
of  lYrV^ignt  uoluf  4'iM.i  the  iasr*  Sif  }>ea*it?. 
Th»  cpuihiaa£\<ifi  of  4 shcqov  aitil 

■%  pmtty  white  fiai  *>ti©  attracts  by  U* 
novelty;  Tbh  um&t  perfect  freedom  auSj  in- 
dPpeiufeoee  pf*  vsth  Omy mi*,  fti 

I full  oipt^lobf  Wfcitewbspfbedipi  bVt 

[InW^kvr  aubthej;  with  her  «acqu<*  imrtdtt&sly 
•;  ^IdAher  hat  in  li^r’liaud  ; 

j am\  in  house  attire,  ha*  a crimson  rm*~him 
L^fipjmci  in  tu  the  L^ittondwly  ofa  jepr&f  dress ; 
j #iid  windier  a scarfs  shawl  dmig  fotutt)  bfr 
j 8outP  hi&Xwmw  from 

jtwme  are  going  fo  it  m mu)tt'oa  thnyeelfii- 
i tioii  is  some  me  from  their  room* 

But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  fbe  interest  an!* 
attention.  as  the.  work  begin*  am!  goes  nu% 
and  when  the.  imdVssor  leaver  the  stand, 
and  scarlet  shaw  i,  crimson  w,  and  seal- 
skin aaeqtte  disappear  as  the  class  utivcrv* 
mooioo9ly  adjouriis,  'wn  ktnyw  that  we  hare 
been  io  no  play  -room,  but  ijn  an  atinoephetn 
of  bnriiS-t  work.  •■,.;^’t‘.’v,\v:^ 

As  \\b  stroll  Viv  the  students'  Twilotin- 
board  we  select  the  following  ad  v ext  j semen  t 
as  of  an  minsrmi  bharketer  for  a cjuJtege  1ml- 
kitn  i 

*♦  J i^ffT  -4  tint  oriole  wlu^  brown  anti  yellow,  wi>ry 
■t-J*  pvtaiom  io the  owner.  Please  return  \c  koeni 

m.  4 v . ' ; . •'  - 

Bat  a«  ditwefry  f^o4th>w»  ^ ov,!!V 

*/ 1:  O^T^MnnoscHpt  4<k»k  corrtslnth^  ralcni>ithm« 
^f  ftoUryriips#^..  JStysdtf*  vtU  waiter  t &v'o/  hr. 

H si  v ? . * ;7  , , . 

do  itt?t  ife! ■ f&ftfe the’  ti/jmity  of  the  onl- 
lego  is  at  all  mi  paired  if  student*  do  gi  vv* 
part  ef  their  attention  to  tiny  ofrqle  wings. 

The  aame  eambiimtion  arrests  m\ r atten- 
tion as  we  corn©  through  a corner  door  rnb* 
a hall  w here  sleda,  leaning  against  the  wall 
at  the  orth*!wlcix  angle  tqr  prrneti  cal  coo^Uta, 
hung  visions  of  quickened  eireulatioti  and 
rosy  diccrks.  Un  the  Ip t^h  by  the  door  hangs 
ii  bright  Ulne  Hbbqii,  evidently  lirojqmil 
from  some  golden- bmwn  curls,  and  waiting 
to  be  reqlaime<i.  while  so  near  on  the  edge 
the  stqnh foundation  that  the  end  of  the 
ribbon  sweeps  across  It,  ties  a heavy  volame 
dC  logic,  also  ^Wailing  its  fcrWnfcf ;. 

Bnt  one  s*h>ji aconstomed  to  such 
comlMriattcms  at  Viitimt,  ttud  imbilWe  mean- 
while a healthy  appueifttion  of  thv  f4ci> 
that  inteUectnal  wwit  and  taste  for  the 
beautiful  are  not  me</mpatihle*  liiid  that 
really  eniturod  nmul^  dd  «oh necessarily  lw> 
their  mmv 
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l^ve  of  art.  ■'./■■  . 'X 

uio  w witt  worwi  ine  rxiDeniw  or  nwiinmi  yar.uines  A>w 

which  nrhicstlMn  evokow  We  arc  t^pecjnUy  deCcatrd  ^ UT  **T  Vaesar  he  ^ ins  hf  tne  SJm,d- 

U wo  tail  lo  ojpreHahy  pnr acts  oftr  practical  6b«  in  *»«<*«».  attt«Mhg;-Ol  the 

her  prc-emiD«ru.;rs>wem  a*  an  lo^tructor  of  her  owe  there  is  no  perceptllde  stir  fill  the  rootMAtiil 

chime,  vhkdi  ' -aiitl 

As. we  go  through  the  building  \ve  shall  which  is  equal  In  Its  effect  t'0.«ho 
«.dis«>rve  in  any  pecnlitinileii..  Instead  of  rhe  of  the  pied  piper  of  Oameiln.  At  dim 
anfutepPstHig  tiwts  «f  black,  hrovui,  aiiff  atniiudistnudvt:ben  louder  ?^d 
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volume,  from  above, 
from  below,  from  all 
sides,  so ii lids  the 
step  of  multitudi- 
nous feet ; and  then 
from  all  directions, 
down  stairs  and  up 
stairs  and  along  the 
wide  corridors  from 
both  sides,  come 
trooping  the  stu- 
dents, slowly  and 
leisurely  at  first, 
pausing  for  a greet- 
ing or  a joke,  but 
very  soon  hurriedly 
and  more  and  more 
rapidly,  the  latest 
stragglers  perhaps 
adjusting  a cuff  or 
tying  a neck-ribbon 
as  they  speed  along 
to  the  wide  open 
doora  of  the  dining- 
hall.  The  throng 
}>os»cs  slowly  in,  as 
when  the  doors  are 
open  of  a concert - 
hall  or  a theatre. 

In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it  the  many  tables  are  full, 
each  student  standing  behind  her  chair.  The 
l>eli  of  the  lady  principal,  at  the  head  of  the 
faculty  table  close  by  the  door,  strikes,  and 
all  are  seated.  Another  bell,  and  through 
a*J  the  long  room  for  one  moment  there  is 
ittcr  and  perfect  silence — the  silent  grace, 
a custom  brought  from  his  old  Nantucket 
home  by  the  fat  her  of  the  astronomical  pro- 
feasor.  It  is  but  a moment,  but  for  that 
moment  the  hall  is  like  the  enchanted  pal- 
ace of  the  Bleeping  Princess,  and  thou  the 
spell  is  broken,  and  the  hum  of  voices  and 
the  inevitable  clatter  of  knives  and  forks 
begin. 

Here  are,  alas!  some  unfortunates  who  are 
late,  and  who  now  come  in,  each  pausing  as 
»be  enters,  for  a recognizing  glance  and  nod 
from  the  lady  principal  as  permission  to 
take  her  seat.  The  students  m mi  remain  at 
the  table  for  a certain  length  of  time,  the 
end  of  which  is  announced  by  another  hell, 
before  which,  however,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  notices  may  be  given  which  con- 
tra the  w hole  college ; as,  for  instance,  if 
the  day  is  very  bad,  that  students  are  ex- 
cused from  out-door  exercise.  The  original 
source  of  such  permission  is  the  resident 
physician,  who,  seated  at  the  faculty  table, 
l*?fore  commencing  her  own  meal,  is  writing 
tar  orders  for  the  girls  who  for  any  indis- 
ptteitioji  are  excused  from  coming  to  table. 
The  first  bell  strikes,  and  the  most  anxious 
‘d  the  students  go  out  one  by  one  as  they 
ehooeet  thereat  following  in  their  own  time. 
Vie  can  not  avoid  remarking  the  erect  car- 


riage and  the  firm  and  even  gait  of  the  girls 
as  they  pass  us.  I thiuk  that  fine  walking 
is  a very  noticeable  thing  among  the  Vasaar 
students,  also  a very  self-possessed  and  quiet 
pursuing  of  their  own  affairs.  These  girls 
are  learning  the  value  of  time  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  business,  and  the  knowledge 
will  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  they 
come  to  take  their  share  of  the  world's  work. 

From  quarter  past  eight  to  twelve,  from 
half  past  one  to  half  past  five,  and  from  sev- 
en to  eight  in  tlic  evening  are  assigned  to 
work — either  study, Yeeitatiou,  or  exercise; 
hut  as  no  studeut  is  allowed  to  pursue  more 
than  three  full  studies  at  mice,  it  follows 
that  much  of  this  time  is  spent  in  study. 
We  can  wander  at  will  during  the  morning 
study  hours  from  one  mutation  or  lecture  to 
another,  hearing  every  variety  of  topic  dis- 
cussed. I note  the  interesting  discovery 
that  out  of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  fifty, 
twenty-seven^  or  more  than  half,  bad  elect- 
ed to  go  on  with  their  mathematics  when 
the  study  became  optional,  though  1 do  not 
propose,  as  I before  stated,  to  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  special  recitations.  I will 
only  say,  because  it*  hears  out  my  theory  of 
inheritance,  that  I found  every  where  the 
same  atmosphere  of  honest  work.  More  1 
can  not  say ; and  every  teacher  who  has  by 
long  experience  gained  the  professional 
quickness  of  perception  corresponding  to 
that  which  interprets  to  the  skillful  physi- 
cian the  flush  of  a cheek  or  the  heat  of  a 
pulse  will  know  how  much  that  means. 

Bo  goes  on  the  day  at  Vassur,  broken  by 
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do  sickly  sentimentality  among  the  Vassar 
girls,  either  in  recitations  or  in  their  private 
rooms,  I find  a corroboration  of  my  profes- 
sional impression  that  Vassar  is  not  the 
home  of  shams  in  work,  and  that  what  it 
shows  is  an  honest  showing.  The  very 
carelessness  with  which  she  opens  wide  her 
doors  to  inspection  is  presumptive  evidence 
of*  this. 

When  a visitor  finds  herself  left  to  come 
and  go  at  her  own  will  from  class  to  class, 
and  is  continually  reminded  of  the  lines, 

None  shall  nek  thee  wbat  tboa  doest, 

Or  csrc  a rush  fo r whst  thou  knowest, 

Or  Usien  when  thou  replies! /*■' 

she  begins  to  feel  a respect  for  the  work, 
before  the  necessities  and  importance  of 
which  she  is  of  no  consequence.  Not  that 
visitors  may  be  satisfied  is  the  inspiring 
spirit,  bnt  that  the  work  may  be  done.  The 
blacksmith  casta,  perhaps,  a sidelong  glance 
upon  us  os  we  draw  near  his  forge,  bnt  ho 
hammers  and  turns  the  iron  afterward  in 
sublime  unconsciousness  of  our  presence ; 
the  engineer  may  offer  us  a sent  in  the  lo- 
comotive before  he 
blows  the  whistle, 
but  afterward  h* 
standn  with  hand 
on  the  lever  ami 
eye  straight  ahead:  • 
and  when  we  see 
those  signs  we  re-  IHei. 
joice,  because  we  w 
may  be  reasonably  gyK / 
sure  of  good  horse-  Mffiy'.;  y ^ ' !/•  J('ywm 

shoes  or  a safe  \ our-  " - } if  * H : % jWi 

ney. 

It  would  be  ah- 
snnl  to  say  that 

there  might  not  be  : \ r 

improvements  at. 

Vaasar.  The  origi-  :pf  flMpfli 

ual  plan  of  making  S$&  f[  *■'/  *ff 

one  large  family  of  &J.[  f Wfrfi 

f out  hundred  atu- 

dents  may  be  mi-  H to  JB 

wise.  With  the  in-  *J  'tl 

crease  of  numbers  Sjwj:  H?  < 

comes  an  increase 

of  the  nervous  ten- 

si  on  be  ion*  spoken  'flHy&fH 

of,  and  this  isprob-  flK& 

ably  bad.  It  would  BSfjjjHB 

perhaps  be  better  W H 

if  flic  large  body  t 

of  students  could 

have  been  divided  : ' IffijffifKH 

into  twenty  dif- 

ferent  buildings. 

Practically,  bow- 
ever,  this  plan  has 
also  its  diffleut- 
tics.  Where  are  the 
twenty  women  to 
be  found  wiio  could 


and  would  act  as  mothers  to  these  compara- 
tively small  families  f This  is  no  light  ques- 
tion, for  the  position  is  one  which  demands 
a very  unusual  combination  of  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart. 

It  is  often  stated  ns  against  Rending  girls 
away  to  Vassar  that  the  atmosphere  must 
be  a very  unnatural  one,  and  it  is  implied 
that  it  is  therefore  not  good  for  the  girl. 
But  all  education  is  unnatural,  from  its  be- 
ginning, when  the  tiny  fingers  are  taught 
to  hold  the  pen  by  an  unnatural  efiort,  to 
the  end.  Man  in  a state  of  nature  is  the 
raw  material  of  the  Art  of  Education,  not  its 
product.  Educated  man  is  not  natural  man. 

It  may  be  well  asked  whether  one  of  the 
means  which  its  science  authorizes  us  to  use 
Iks  not  this  very  removing  of  the  subject 
for  a limited  time  completely  from  family 
relations,  In  no  other  way  can  a girl  learn 
what  the  family  signifies ; in  no  other  way 
can  she  gain  a true,  though  perhaps  severe, 
knowledge  of  herself ; iu  no  other  way  can 
she  realize  the  full  meaning  of  individual 
responsibility*  Taken  entirely  out  of  her 
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for  two  people  to  sleep  in  during  the  night. 
Each  student  should  have  one  of  these  ab- 
solutely to  herself,  and  three  proprietors  are 
quite  enough  for  one  parlor.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  funds  will  not  admit,  I answer 
that  funds  should  be  created. 

There  are  many  men  who,  while  theoret- 
ical believers  in  the  right  of  women  to  a full 
education,  yet  practically  deny  this  by  the 
consideration  with  which  they  treat  them 
as  students.  girls  who  demand  a col- 

lege education  ask — and  they  ask  it  unani- 
mously— “ a fair  field  and  no  favor.”  But  it 
is  almost  never  that  one  finds,  at  least  east 
of  the  meridian  of  eighty -seven  degrees 
west,  a man  who  in  his  teaching  uncondi- 
tionally grants  this.  He  gives  a fair  field, 
perhaps,  but  he  gives  favor,  and  that  is  just 
what  the  girls  do  not  want.  The  case  is 
different  when  one  sees  a class  of  girls  con- 
fronted in  a direct  contest  with  an  equally 
able  and  prepared  woman.  She  grants  no 
favor.  The  attack  and  defense  are  on  level 
ground,  and  the  challenger  is  only  proud 
and  glad  when  the  respondent  proves  her 
power.  To  be  conquered  by  a brave  knight 
is  no  dishonor,  and  the  truest  teacher  is 
she  who  helps  her  pupil  to  be  her  own  suc- 
cessful antagonist,  if  not  to  prove  herself 
her  superior. 

This  trouble,  felt  in  classes  of  girl  stu- 
dents taught  by  men,  is  avoided  by  co-edu- 
cation, for  there  the  boys  grant  no  quarter, 
even  if  the  professor  otherwise  might,  and 
the  matter  takes  care  of  itself.  But  if 
it  should  be  found  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  grant  absolutely  no  favor  in  an  in- 
tellectual contest  to  his  girl  students,  then 
it  must  come  to  pass,  sooner  or  later,  that 
girls7  colleges  must  be  taught  by  women 
alone.  I am  not  sure  that  otherwise  this 
would  be  best ; but  I am  sure,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  yielding  tendency  of 
the  masculine  mind  is  unconquerable,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  students  themselves  will 
finally  force  the  appointment  of  women  for 
professors  in  all  our  girls’  colleges.  The 
problem  is  a general  one,  not  applying  par- 
ticularly to  Vassar,  but  dimly  felt  by  all 
girl  students,  and  recognized  by  practical 
women.  It  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  this  nation  has  to  solve  for  itself  un- 
der the  new  conditions  presented  by  this 
country  and  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  danger  into  which  the  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  women  is  likely 
to  fall — nay,  is  falling.  It  is  the  same  error 
which  has  been  inevitable,  perhaps,  in  the 
past,  but  is  not  inevitable  in  the  future, 
and  which  has  kept  so  low  the  standard  of 
American  colleges.  It  is  this:  they  have 
been  founded,  one  after  the  other,  on  in- 
sufficient endowments,  and  every  man  who 
desired  to  help  the  cause  of  education  has 
founded  a new  one,  instead  of  turning  his 
half  million  or  so  into  the  treasury  of  one 
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already  started.  If  every  brook  were  to 
run  on  in  its  own  channel  into  the  sea  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  its  own  name,  we 
should  have  nowhere  a river  deep  enough 
to  float  an  Upper  Mississippi  steamboat. 

And  this  is  just  what  has  been  the  trouble 
with  the  men’s  colleges,  their  medical,  the- 
ological, and  law  schools.  The  tide  sets  in 
the  same  way  now  as  to  women’s  colleges. 

Is  it  too  late  to  plead,  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice and  womanhood,  that  it  be  checked? 

Let  us  profit  by  past  experience.  Let  us 
not  have  a dozen  women’s  colleges  in  one 
State,  every  one  struggling,  every  one  forced 
to  such  shifts  as  those  above  spoken  of,  for 
pecuniary  reasons,  every  one  utterly  unable 
to  command  the  best  teaching  talent  in  all 
or  any  one  of  its  professors’  chairs.  Let  us 
have  at  least  one  noble,  fully  endowed  col- 
lege, one  fully  endowed  university,  with  the 
best  of  every  thing. 

Let  the  men  and  women  who  are  now 
asking  themselves  what  they  shall  do  with 
their  wealth  in  the  coming  day  pause,  while 
Vassar  exists,  before  they  endow  another 
girls’  school.  Were  it  not  better  to  fill  her 
coffers,  to  secure  proper  accommodation  for 
her  students,  the  women  of  America,  than 
to  start  another  college  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Give  Vassar  another  building,  give  her  five, 
call  each  by  the  name  of  the  giver,  if  nec- 
essary, but  found  for  the  present  no  more 
schools  of  the  same  kind,  to  fail  in  some  of 
their  best  efforts  through  insufficient  pro- 
vision. 

I must  enter  here  a personal  statement, 
lest  I should  be  suspected  of  having  some 
personal  interest  in  Vassar.  I myself  should 
send  a girl  to  Cornell  or  to  Miohigan  Uni- 
versity, and  not  to  Vassar,  simply  because 
I believe  in  co-education.  But  if  all  those 
who  believe  in  educating  girls  apart  would 
give  their  money  to  Vassar,  it  would  be 
freed  from  many  impediments  which  now 
fetter  it,  and  give  its  faculty  the  chance  of 
showing  the  world  what  they  desire  to  do, 
and  under  those  circumstances  could  do. 

The  entire  preparatory  department  could 
be  dispensed  with,  the  standard  for  admis- 
sion raised,  and  many  a girl  in  many  a coun- 
try village,  who  sees  her  days  of  youth  go- 
ing by  while  insufficient  means  prevent  her 
from  applying  for  admission,  could  be  pre- 
sented with  a scholarship.  Thence  would 
come  forth  a long  line  of  noble,  brave,  and 
well-appointed  women,  who  would  lift  with 
a powerful  lever  the  whole  level  of  our  pri- 
mary education,  and  with  it  all  the  rest. 

Vassar  should  have  scholarships  in  abun- 
dance, for  the  whole  business  of  the  school 
education  of  this  nation  is  rapidly  and  inev- 
itably passing  into  the  hands  of  its  women ; 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  founds  schol- 
arships there  for  able  girls  thereby  becomes 
the  benefactor  of  the  whole  nation,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  coming  time. 
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GARTH:* 

a Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  STUDIO. 

my  Garth,”  exclaimed  Madge,  “Pm 
V/  so  tired !” 

“ Rest,  then,”  he  answered,  lowering  his 
paint-brush,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

“ I didn’t  mean  in  that  way,”  rejoined  she, 
availing  herself,  nevertheless,  of  the  permis- 
sion to  stretch  her  arms  and  alter  her  posi- 
tion. “ I’m  tired  of  seeing  you  sit  there  so 
long  moving  a little  brush  up  and  down. 
Tell  me — do  you  love  painting  better  than 
me  ?” 

Garth  looked  at  her,  with  his  chin  upon 
his  breast,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  studio  occupied  the  northeastern  cor-  ] 
ner  of  the  attic,  an  area  about  six  paces 
square  being  divided  off  from  the  rest  by 
rough  partitions.  The  naked  beams  and 
boards  of  the  angled  roof,  sloping  steeply  to 
the  floor  on  the  north  and  east,  gave  a rude 
vitality  to  the  aspect  of  the  room.  The 
brown  bareness  of  the. -walls  was  partly 
veiled  by  festoons*  of  sombre  or  vivid  dra- 
pery, and  partly  by  studies  of  human  heads 
or  bits  of  landscape,  tacked  up  here  and 
there.  An  ottoman  across  one  comer  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  the  hide  of  an  In- 
dian tiger ; in  the  recess  behind,  a cast  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo  was  bound  as  to  the  tem- 
ples with  a blue  silk  scarf,  whose  fringed 
ends  rested  on  her  left  shoulder.  In  the 
opposite  comer  stood  a suit  of  early  seven- 
teenth-century armor,  reflecting  in  its  pol- 
ished surfaces,  with  an  added  depth  of  tone 
and  grotesquely  distorted,  the  manifold 
forms  and  colors  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Scores  of  canvases  were  stacked 
against  the  walls,  some  with  their  brown 
backs  turned  to  the  spectator,  others  re- 
vealing more  or  less  of  their  painted  faces. 
An  antique  bronze  candelabrum  depended 
from  a hook  in  the  great  beam  traversing 
the  angle  of  the  roof.  A small  iron  stove 
was  set  up  on  the  hearth,  and  above  the 
fire-board  were  grouped  some  of  the  old 
pikes  and  battle-axes  which  Captain  Neil 
Urmson  brought  with  him  from  England  in 
1647,  together  with  a couple  of  Revolution- 
ary muskets  and  a pair  of  cutlasses,  trophies 
of  the  later  captain’s  warlike  achievements. 
The  studio  was  lighted  through  the  roof,  a 
section  of  which,  to  the  north,  had  been  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  with  coarse 
glass,  across  which  shades  were  made  to 
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slide  back  and  forth  on  wires.  In  the  shad- 
ow beneath  this  window  lurked  a tall,  mys- 
terious mirror. 

Of  the  pictures  to  be  seen  here,  not  the 
least  striking,  perhaps,  was  the  studio  itself, 
with  the  artist  and  his  model  posed  in  the 
strong  light  and  shadow.  She — clad  for  the 
occasion  in  an  antique  long-wraisted  gown, 
ruffles  at  her  wrists,  and  a quaint  ruff  stand- 
ing out  round  the  open  neck,  a heavy  chain 
falling  from  her  shoulders  to  her  waist,  and 
an  aigrette  of  feathers  in  her  puffed  and 
frizzed  hair — was  seated  negligently  in  a 
high-backed  oaken  arm-chair,  her  crossed 
feet  outstretched  beyond  the  stiff  hem  of 
her  embroidered  petticoat,  and  her  right 
cheek  supported  on  her  hand.  Over  against 
her,  the  artist  at  his  easel,  again  in  his  red 
boating  shirt,  the  sleeves  turned  up  to  the 
elbows  of  his  dark  muscular  arms.  Masses 
of  deep  brown  hair  stood  up  all  over  his 
square-built  head;  while  the  white  light 
from  above  showed  the  depression  in  the 
centre  of  his  rugged  forehead,  and  cast 
swarthy  shadows  beneath  the  irregular  lev- 
el of  his  shaggy  brows,  and  brought  sharply 
out  the  strong  curve  of  the  under-lip  and 
the  cleft  in  the  chin.  When  he  was  seated, 
the  massiveness  of  the  young  man’s  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  the  noble  set  of  his  head 
upon  his  stalwart  neck,  gave  promise  of 
imposing  stature;  and  it  was  an  odd  sur- 
prise, on  his  standing  up,  to  find  that  you 
overtopped  him  by  perhaps  four  or  five 
inches. 

Madge,  after  a pause,  during  which  she 
twisted  the  links  of  Her  necklace  between 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  spoke  again. 
Her  tone  was  half  plaintive,  half  wayward ; 
but  the  girl  was  so  thoroughly  good-tem- 
pered, so  prone  to  humorous  mischief,  and, 
above  all,  so  beautiful,  that  it  was  always 
difficult  to  tell  what  she  might  be  up  to. 
The  eye  of  analysis  was  dazzled  by  her 
charms,  while  the  subtle  fluctuations  of  her 
mood  compelled  it  to  be  continually  focus- 
ing itself  anew. 

“ You  loved  me  better  when  you  loved  me 
first,”  said  she ; u and  you  used  to  say  then 
that  you  hated  painting — well,  at  least  you 
said  it  was  wicked,  and  you  hate  every 
thing  wicked,  you  know.  Now  that  you’ve 
come  to  care  for  painting,  you’ll  begin  to 
hate  me.” 

“ How  am  I changed,  Madge  V9 

“ Oh,  don’t  I remember  how  you  used  to 
blaze  at  me  with  your  eyes  sometimes,  and 
make  me  quiver  all  over!  You’re  always 
quiet  and  grave  and  old  now ; and  Fm  get- 
ting old  too.  But  painting  crawls  so,  that 
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a year  seems  no  longer  to  you  than  a week 
does  to  me.” 

“ What  a silly  girl,  to  be  jealous  of  paint- 
ing ! Were  you  jealous  of  my  mother  T she 
was  my  first  love.  Sit  here  beside  me,”  he 
continued,  in  a more  tender  voice.  “My 
girl,  other  loves  can  only  teach  me  how  to 
love  you  better.” 

Madge,  having  seated  herself  on  a camp- 
stool  at  her  lover's  side,  had  taken  one  of 
his  hands  in  her  lap,  and  was  stroking  it 
lightly  with  her  finger-tips.  “You  have 
the  handsomest,  strongest  hands  that  were 
ever  seen !”  murmured  she.  “ You  might  do 
any  thing  with  such  hands.” 

“ I'll  make  you  a fortune  with  them.” 

“Will  you?”  said  she,  glancing  at  him 
sidelong.  “Is  that  all  you  paint  for — to 
make  me  a fortune  f ” 

Garth  hesitated,  half  smiling. 

“Are  you  always  thinking  of  me  when 
you  paint  ?”  she  went  on,  holding  up  her 
finger.  “ No ; and  I believe  you  often  for- 
get me  even  when  you're  doing  my  por- 
trait!” 

“ You're  too  near  me  to  be  seen  or  thought 
of  distinctly,”  returned  he,  reddening  a lit- 
tle ; “ but  you  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.” 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  smiled  to  her- 
self, without  looking  up.  “I'd  like  a for- 
tune,” said  she,  lightly,  “ the  biggest  in  the 
world;  but  I'd  want  some  of  the  world 
with  it.” 

Garth  waited  to  hear  more. 

“I  wouldn't  paint  pictures,  or  write  books, 
or  do  any  of  that  stay-at-home  sort  of  work, 
if  I were  a man,  because,  however  well  I did 
them,  it's  they  would  be  famous,  and  not  I, 
my  own  self.  Instead  of  sending  things  off 
to  make  money  for  me,  I'd  go  and  make 
money  my  own  self,  and  have  every  body 
see  me  make  it ; and  I'd  make  it  with  my 
own  self,  because  I was  so  brave,  or  strong, 
or  beautiful,  or  something.  If  I were  a man, 
I'd  be  a famous  soldier,  and  conquer  the 
whole  world;  or  a terrible  robber;  or,  at 
least,  a great  minister  or  statesman,  to  make 
every  body  do  and  think  what  I pleased — 
one  day  one  thing,  and  another  day  the  op- 
posite thing,  if  I chose  it.  Yes,  I would,  Mr. 
Garth,  if  I were  a man !” 

“ Humph !”  ejaculated  the  artist,  clutching 
at  his  back  hair  w ith  a grim  smile.  “ Better 
be  a prize-fighter,  or  an  acrobat.” 

“I'm  only  a woman,  you  know,”  contin- 
ued Madge,  demurely,  though  with  a singu- 
lar glance  into  her  lover's  face.  “ But  even 
women  can  do  something  besides  stay  at 
home  and  spend  money — if  they  have  it; 
and  if  not,  grow  old  and  be  poor  both.  I 
can't  sing  and  play  on  the  violin,  like  Miss 
Golightley,  but  I could  be  an  actress,  and 
have  all  the  men  in  the  world  in  love  with 
me.  I'm  not  afraid  of  them ; and  I'm  beau- 
tiful enough ; and  I know  how  to  make  my- 


self seem  even  more  beautiful  than  I am. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Garth  ?”  she 
demanded,  with  a sudden  soft  laugh  that 
prevented  him  from  knowing  exactly  what 
to  think.  He  gazed  at  her ; but  though  she 
ipet  his  gaze,  he  could  not  penetrate  the 
laughter  sparkles  dancing  in  her  long  dark 
eyes. 

“ What  put  that  in  your  head  ?”  he  asked 
at  length. 

“It  isn't  in  my  head — it's  I,”  returned 
she,  laughing  still.  “ Do  you  remember  that 
night  when  you  canoed  the  rapids  t WJell, 
if  you  hadn't  done  it,  Sir,  I'd  have  disappear- 
ed that  same  night,  nobody  knows  where.” 

“ I didn't  tell  you  about  it  till  next  day,” 
daid,  Garth,  shaking  his  head. 

“Oh,  I'm  a witch — didn't  you  know?  Ni- 
kornis  taught  me.  I was  flying  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  on  my  way  to  a witch's  meeting 
at  Wabeno,  when  I saw  you  shooting  the 
lower  fall ; so  I alighted  on  the  pine  knoll, 
and  left  the  other  witch,  who  was  with  me, 
to  go  on  by  himself.  He  was  angry,  but  I 
told  him  that  a man  who  was  brave  and 
skillful  enough  to  run  those  rapids  was  bet- 
ter than  a witch  who  could  fly  about  on  a 
broomstick.  Since  then,  every  once  in  a 
while,  he's  sent  me  invitations  to  attend 
witch  meetings  all  over  the  world ; and  sev- 
eral times,  Mr.  Garth,  I almost  went,  for  you 
haven't  done  any  brave,  splendid  things  for 
ever  so  long,  and — you  were  away  from  me 
in  Europe  more  than  five  years.  Tell  me, 
did  you  think  I'd  rather  stay  here  than 
travel  about  with  youV  Would  you  have 
been  astonished  if  you'd  met  me  in  London, 
or  Vienna,  or  Paris,  or  some  of  those  nice 
places,  leaning  on  the  witch's  arm  ? Well, 
I think  it  was  very  good  in  mo  to  resist  his 
temptation,  and  wait  for  you  to  come  back. 
But  now  you  only  sit  and  paint, . s if  people 
lived  forever,  and  Urmhurst  was  the  best 
place  to  live  in.  I wish  I were  a man !” 

Garth  turned  in  his  chair  and  took  both 
her  hands  in  both  his,  with  a gentleness 
which  was  at  times  peculiar  to  him,  and 
more  impressive  than  any  ordinary  vehe- 
mence. “ My  dear  girl — my  dear  little  girl !” 
he  repeated,  in  a low  inw  ard  voice,  such  as 
the  listener  seems  rather  to  feel  than  to  hear. 
In  a few  moments  he  rose  abruptly,  and  be- 
gan to  pace  up  and  dowrn  the  studio  slowly, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head.  “I've 
done  you  wrrong,  Madge.  But  poverty  is 
the  trouble:  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Would  you  have  married  me  any  time  in 
the  last  six  years  ?” 

“ Listen,  my  Garth,”  returned  she,  spring- 
ing up  to  walk  beside  him,  folding  her  hands 
round  his  arm,  and  speaking  close  to  his 
ear.  “I  would  have  married  you  the  day 
you  left  college.  You  should  have  asked 
me,  Sir.  Then  we  would  have  been  rich 
and  famous  before  now.” 

“It  takes  as  long  for  a married  painter 
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to  make  a reputation  as  for  an  unmarried 
one,  and  meanwhile — ” 

“Oh,  always  this  painting!”  cried  she, 
stamping  her  foot.  “Garth,  you  are  asleep ; 
6ver  since  you’ve  had  an  easel  and  palette 
you  have  been  asleep.  Be  all  warm  and 
awake  and  fierce  and  splendid!  Make  me 
afraid  of  you  a little,  please,  dear!  Yes,  I 
am  jealous  of  painting.  I want  you  to  love 
only  me — me  more  than  any  thing  in  the 
world.  Do  you  f ” 

“Yes,”  said  Garth,  pausing  in  his  walk 
and  looking  at  her. 

She  put  her  quick  arms  round  his  neck 
with  a little  exulting  cry,  and  they  kissed 
each  other. 

“If  you  had  married  me  when  you  left 
college,”  resumed  Madge,  softly,  looking 
down  at  the  dainty  pointing  of  her  toes  as 
they  walked  on,  “ it  wouldn’t  have  been  by 
painting  that  we  should  have  made  our  for- 
tune. Ah,  you  ‘don’t  know  what  I can  do, 
even  if  I wasn’t  a witch ! You  don’t  know 
me,  dear,  though  you  love  me  better  than 
any  thing  in  the  world.  But  if  you’d  mar- 
ried me,  you  naughty  boy,  you  would  have 
found  me  out  long  ago,  and  found  yourself 
out  too.” 

“Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  f”  exclaimed  Garth,  half  laughing  and 
half  puzzled. 

“Look  there !”  said  Madge.  She  pointed 
to  the  dark  corner  where  the  mirror  stood, 
now  reflecting  the  faces  and  figures  of  her 
lover  and  herself.  “Are  not  those  two  peo- 
ple handsome  and  well  matched,  eh  f And 
they  have  brains,  which  is  more  important. 
The  man  looks  his.  You  might  think  the 
woman  only  beautiful,  but  I shouldn’t  won- 
der if  she  had  as  much  sense  as  the  man — 
at  least  she  can  use  what  she  has  more  easi- 
ly. I believe  those  two  people  could  do  any 
thing  they  pleased,  only  they  n.ust  always 
please  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  could 
do  or  be  any  thing — a king  and  queen,  if 
they  chose.  I wish  the  man  were  taller. 
However,  his  face  makes  him  seem  taller 
than  other  men’s  bodies  make  them  look. 
He  and  his  wife  are  just  of  a height — oh, 
she  isn’t  his  wife,  is  she  f” 

This  latter  turn  was  so  demurely  given 
that  for  an  instant  Garth  missed  the  point 
of  it,  and  for  the  next  instant  doubted 
whether  Madge  saw  it  herself.  But  there 
was  a sparkle  in  the  comer  of  her  eye  to 
rebuke  his  slow  wits.  There  could  certain- 
ly be  no  question  as  to  her  intelligence,  and 
some  of  its  manifestations  made  Garth,  in 
spite  of  his  five  years  in  Europe,  half  be- 
lieve himself  her  inferior  in  worldly  wisdom. 
She  was  Belf-possessed  to  a degree  extraor- 
dinary in  a village  maiden,  unless  her  own 
theory  of  witchcraft  were  to  be  accepted. 

He  paused  a while  before  speaking.  It 
was  hard  to  be  self-contained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  young  woman.  She  made 


darkness  seem  light,  and  the  impossible  easy ; 
and  witch  or  not,  she  was  bewitching. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded  at 
length.  “If  I’m  not  a painter,  I’m  nothing.” 

“ You  don’t  know  what  you  are.  You  are 
a man.  I love  men,  and  the  best  man  best ; 
and  I’ve  never  seen  a better  man  than  you. 
Most  good  men  are  fools,  and  most  bad  men 
are  cunning ; but  you  are  not  cunning,  and 
you’re  not  a fool.  You  are  good,  and  yet 
you  have  all  the  strength  that  bad  men 
have.” 

“ Madge,  if  Sam  Kineo  had  beaten  me  in 
that  fight  of  ours,  would  you  have  loved  him 
instead  of  me  f” 

She  looked  sidelong  at  him,  and  gave  his 
arm  a soft  pressure,  but  the  next  moment 
said,  waywardly,  “Why  not,  Sir,  if  he’d  beat- 
en you  fair  ? He  told  a falsehood  about  me, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  he’d  made  it  good  against 
you — There’s  no  telling;  it  might  have 
turned  out  true.” 

“ Our  three  lives  would  have  turned  out 
very  different,  then,  even  if  you  had  only 
said  then  what  you  say  now.  Is  strength 
all  you  care  for?” 

“What  is  better  worth  a man’s  having, 
I’d  like  to  know?  Women  do  not  fall  in 
love  with  weak  failures.  You  can  not  use 
your  strength  in  painting.” 

The  artist  stopped  in  front  of  his  easel,  and 
gazed  frowninglv  at  the  picture.  Madge, 
her  cheek  resting  on  his  shoulder,  embraced 
his  relaxed  arm  and  hand.  Her  eyes  were 
toward  the  picture  also,  but  she  was  watch- 
ing her  lover  and  feeling  his  pulse,  being 
still  perhaps  a little  afraid  of  him. 

“My  best  does  that,”  he  said  at  length, 
nodding  at  the  canvas ; “ and  so  the  high- 
est part  of  me  doesn’t  satisfy  you.” 

“ No  part  of  you  satisfies  me ; I want  the 
whole.  Men  must  have  bodies  to  their  heads. 
Painters  aren’t  manly  enough  for  you  to  be 
one.  You  should  do  things,  not  sit  down 
and  imitate  them.” 

“Great  painters  are  great  men.  You  don’t 
know  what  you’re  saying,  Madge.  The 
whole  means  evil  as  well  as  good ; my  art 
has  helped  to  keep  my  evil  down.” 

“ Why  do  you  call  it  evil  ? Strength  and 
power  are  not  evil,  my  Garth.  I believe  a 
great  deal  is  lost  from  the  fear  we  have  of 
being  called  bad — by  weak  people  and  fools. 
Let  them  call  us  what  they  like,  so  we  get 
the  better  of  them.” 

“Hush,  hush,  my  darling!  You  never  talk- 
ed like  this  before.  I shall  begin  to  believe 
all  you  said  about  witches  and  robbers.” 

Madge  relinquished  his  arm,  and  walking 
listlessly  to  the  model’s  chair,  sat  down  in 
it.  “Well,  paint  me,  Sir,”  said  she;  “you 
love  my  picture  better  than  me.  But  it  can 
never  be  to  you  what  I would,  and  you  con 
never  be  to  it  what  you  might  have  been 
to  me.” 

“ Heaven  and  earth !”  buret  forth  Garth, 
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in  a sudden  blaze,  “what  would  you  have 
me  do  f” 

The  woman’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  “ I only  want 
you  to  love  me,”  quavered  she. 

“Love  you!  Would  it  be  loving  you  to 
give  up  painting  f Oh,  Fve  had  my  temp- 
tations! Without  knowing  it,  you  have 
sometimes  been  my  tempter.  Asleep  f but 
I’m  doing  my  best.  Don’t  wake  me  in  that 
way.  But  it’s  hard  and  dull  for  you — But, 
Madge — ” 

Although  Madge  had  hidden  her  face,  and 
filled  her  eyes  with  tears  that  were  at  least 
half  honest,  she  had  not  closed  her  eyelids ; 
for  Garth,  while  thus  passionately  deliver- 
ing himself,  was  worth  looking  at— with  hot 
face  and  flashing  eyes,  and  hands  now  clinch- 
ed, now  thrown  open,  as  was  his  way  in  ve- 
hement moments.  But  with  the  utterance 
of  her  name  his  fierceness  melted,  and  his 
voice  was  charged  with  the  masculine  ten- 
derness which,  however  self-possessed,  she 
could  never  hear  without  a quickened  heart- 
beat. He  came  near  and  drew  her  hands 
from  her  face,  dropping  to  his  knee  beside 
her  chair. 

“ Madge,  Fll  confess : I thought  you  tired 
of  me.  We  were  too  long  apart,  and  misun- 
derstood each  other.  I’ve  not  done  all  I 
might  with  painting — not  tried  to  make 
money  from  it  as  if  I’d  been  sure  of  you.  I 
got  bound  up  in  my  pictures,  and  stingy  of 
them.  But  now  I’ll  sell  every  thing.  I’ll 
paint  to  sell  and  to  be  famous.  It’s  a grand 
profession — more  than  I can  do  justice  to. 
I mustn’t  give  it  up.  But  no  more  dullness 
and  slowness,  my  girl!  Come,  we’ll  finish 
this  picture,  and  then  wait  no  longer.  Mar- 
ry me,  dear ; be  my  wife.  You  shall  see  the 
world,  and  be  happy  your  own  way — every 
one  at  your  feet ! Come ; I trust  you : trust 
me.” 

She  leaned  back  luxuriously,  with  half- 
closed  eyes  and  parted  lips.  This  was  some- 
thing like  a wooing.  Truly,  when  Garth 
was  iu  this  vein,  almost  might  a statue  have 
throbbed  responsive;  and  Madge,  despite 
her  clear  head  and  firm  fibre,  was  exquisite- 
ly sensible  to  the  luxury  of  love — possibly, 
indeed,  her  appreciation  outdid  any  man’s 
power  of  ministering  to  it  single-handed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  soothed  and  pleas- 
ured now,  and  had  the  wisdom  not  to  let 
her  present  failure  to  enforce  her  will  re- 
garding her  lover’s  profession  distress  her. 
Suffice  it  that,  after  long  apathy,  she  had 
kindled  anew  in  him  some  of  that  passion- 
ate fire  which  she  had  almost  feared  was 
quite  extinct.  Yes,  he  could  still  be  splen- 
didly impetuous,  still  bring  agreeable  flut- 
terings  to  her  heart,  and  stimulate  blood  to 
her  cheeks  and  tears  to  her  eyes.  He  was 
lovable  still,  a hero  not  lightly  to  be  given 
up,  painter  or  no.  And  though  in  his  strong 
moods  he  swayed  her  judgment  and  mag- 


netized her  will,  she  was  nevertheless  self- 
conscious  of  a subtler,  more  persistent  pow- 
er, likely  in  the  end  to  get  the  odds  in  her 
favor. 

“How  can  I help  trusting  you,  when 
you’re  so  kind  to  me  ?’’  murmured  she,  with 
a happy  sigh.  “ I must  wait  till  you’re 
cross  again  before  knowing  what  to  do.” 
Presently  she  looked  and  leaned  toward 
him,  and  said,  with  curious  earnestness: 
“ Garth,  tell  me — you  are  really  more  than 
other  men  T (I’ve  thought  rf  great  deal,  but 
I’ve  seen  very  little.)  You  never  met  any 
one,  in  Europe  or  any  where,  that  you  were 
afraid  of? — but  no,  no,”  she  added,  quickly, 
putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth ; “ don’t  an- 
swer me ; never  answer  me  when  I ask  such 
silly  questions.  I don’t  want  to  hear,  and 
you  don’t  know  what  I mean,  either.  Let 
us  be  happy,  and  think  of  nothing.  There ! 
now  go  and  paint  me;  I won’t  be  tired 
again.” 

The  sitting  was  accordingly  resumed, 
Garth  working  at  first  mechanically,  but 
gradually  increasing  in  fervor,  till  he  be- 
gan to  emit  the  occasional  long  sighs  which 
denoted  profound  absorption.  “ I wish  your 
lodgers  weren’t  coming  to-day,”  he  mutter- 
ed at  length ; “ I might  finish  this  head.” 

“If  I’d  been  Miss  Golightley,  Fd  never 
have  left  Europe,”  affirmed  the  model.  “ I’d 
have  gone  on  the  stage  with  my  violin,  and 
made  a bigger  fortune  than  Mr.  Tenterden 
lost.” 

“ You’re  not  cold-blooded  and  blaste,  but 
beautiful  and  energetic,”  replied  Garth,  with 
rather  less  than  his  customary  impartiality. 
“ How  do  they  get  on  at  your  house  ?” 

“ They  don’t  know  how  to  be  poor  at  all,” 
said  Madge,  laughing ; “ but  they  are  very 
pleasant.  I hope  they’ll  find  who  stole  their 
money.  Mrs.  Tenterden  said  a detective 
was  after  it — not  a regular  detective,  but 
some  one  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
them  before : a Mr.  Selwyn,  the  same  name 
as  your  friend.” 

“Humph!”  muttered  Garth  to  himself 
“What  if  it  should  be  Jack!  It  would  be 
like  him  to  turn  detective  for  a while,  and 
be  a good  one,  too.” 

“Your  uncle  Golightley  knows  nothing 
about  the  detective,”  Madge  remarked,  aft- 
er a short  silence.  “ He  doesn’t  believe  in 
detectives,  Mrs.  Tenterden  said,  and  told  her 
it  would  be  no  use  employing  one.  But 
this  Selwyn  offered  himself  in  a friendly 
sort  of  way,  and  Mrs.  Tenterden  consented 
without  telling  your  uncle;  because,  she 
says,  he’s  been  so  kind  and  helpful  that  he 
would  feel  hurt  if  any  thing  were  done 
against  his  advice.” 

“ I should  think  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  in 
the  right,”  said  Garth.  “ Turn  more  to  the 
left,  and  look  at  the  battle-axe  over  the  fire- 
place.” 

“ Your  uncle  is  very  rich  now,  isn’t  he  ?” 
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" I know  nothing  about  it;  he  didn’t  ap- 
pear to  he  two  years  ago.” 

" If  he  is,  do  you  think  he’ll  give  you  hack 
any  of  the  money  your  father  has  been  send- 
ing him  f ’ 

" He  might  make  the  offer,”  said  the  art- 
ist, with  a smile.  " But,  you  know,  there’s 
a mystery  about  all  that  which  nobody  un- 
derstands, except,  perhaps,  Uncle  Golightley 
himself.” 

" He  is  rather  mysterious,”  she  responded, 
meditatively.  ‘"What  a strange  story  he 
told  us  last  night !” 

"Father  says  he  was  a morbidly  imagi- 
native hoy.” 

" Such  vivid  imagination  seems  like  real- 
ity to  me.  What  do  you  suppose  was  in 
that  paper  that  he  hid  in  the  cellar  ?” 

" You’re  turning  to  the  right  again,”  said 
the  artist,  shaking  his  head. 

"Do  you  think  it  could  have  had  any 
connection  with  the  mystery  about  the  mon- 
ey f”  persisted  the  model,  who  seemed  mis- 
chievously determined  to  prove  her  lover’s 
patience  to  the  utmost.  " Let  me  tell  you, 
Sir,”*she  continued,  as  he  pursued  his  work 
in  silence,  " that  you  have  no  head  for  af- 
fairs. You  would  let  yourself  be  robbed  as 
easily  as  poor  Mr.  Tenterden.  And  if  ever 
something  happens  that  you  pretend  you 
wish  should  happen,  Mr.  Garth,  it  must  be 
on  condition  that  every  hit  of  the  business 
be  left  to  me.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

"God  bless  your  clever  little  heart!  you 
shall  do  your  worst  with  me  and  with  every 
thing  belonging  to  me,”  exclaimed  he,  lay- 
ing down  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  behind  his  head,  with  a smile. 
"Only  you  must  promise  to  let  me  paint 
you  at  least  once  a year,  without  asking 
me  a single  question  about  the  connection 
between  bank  accounts  and  ghost  stories. 
There  they  come !” 

In  fact,  there  was  a multitudinous  tramp 
upon  the  attic  stairs  and  the  indistinct 
murmur  of  voices,  then  three  authoritative 
raps  on  the  door.  "Come  in,”  said  Garth, 
throwing  on  his  coat  and  passing  his  hands 
through  his  hair.  In  stepped,  accordingly, 
first  Mrs.  Tenterden,  in  black,  somewhat  out 
of  breath,  but  smiling,  and  greeting  the  art- 
ist with  perfect  good  nature ; then  Miss  Go- 
lightley, in  gray,  touched  up  with  scarlet, 
coldly  civil  and  undemonstrative ; close  be- 
hind her  Uncle  Golightley,  striding  magnif- 
icent in  a purple  velvet  smoking -jacket, 
with  his  beard  in  the  air;  and  finally,  Mr. 
Urmson  senior,  in  a long  dark  brown  dress- 
ing-gown, bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
cord,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  an  as- 
cetic and  reverend  monk. 

"So  different  from  the  studios  abroad, 
Nellie !”  remarked  Mrs.  Tenterden,  in  an  un- 
der-tone.  " I should  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter on  the  6tage  below.” 

"Ah!  ah!  Garth,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Golight- 


ley, coming  forward  and  expanding  himself ; 

" so  this  is  your  workshop — ah ! and  this  is 
the  model — good-morning,  Mistress  Marga- 
ret ! Well,  you’re  enough  to  make  a house 
painter  turn  Raphael !”  He  laid  his  white 
hands  tenderly  on  the  young  girl’s  shoul- 
ders, and  was  about  to  bestow  upon  her  an 
avuncular  salute;  but  she,  with  perhaps 
an  excess  of  maidenly  reserve,  evaded  it  at 
the  critical  moment  by  stooping  suddenly 
to  pick  up  one  of  Garth’s  paint-brushes. 
"Well,  well,”  laughed  Uncle  Golightley,  re- 
covering himself,  " you’re  bent  on  breaking 
my  heart,  I see  that.  But  let’s  have  a look 
at  this  work  of  yours,  Garth.  Cuthbert  tells 
me  that  you  are  painting  the  family  history, 
as  he  is  writing  it.  H’m ! Yes.  By  George ! 
H’m!”  Writh  these  words,  and  holding  his 
hands  arched  over  his  eyeglasses,  the  child 
of  Aesthetic  culture  settled  himself  in  front 
of  the  canvas,  the  rest  of  the  company  (with 
the  exception  of  Garth,  who  stood  behind 
the  easel,  with  his  eyes  on  Miss  Golightley) 
grouping  themselves  on  either  side  of  him. 

The  picture  represented  five  figures,  re- 
lieved against  a depth  of  sombre  back- 
ground. The  central  personage  was  a man 
of  grim  aspect,  whose  dark  frown  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  grin  which  twisted  his 
lips  from  his  clinched  teeth.  From  a deep 
gash  in  his  chin  the  dripping  blood  spatter- 
ed on  his  steel  gorget  and  trickled  over  his 
polished  breastplate.  The  chief  light  in  the 
picture  was  created  by  the  smoky  flash  of  a 
pistol,  leveled  hy  him  against  a cavalier  in 
the  foreground,  whose  form  showed  black 
against  the  glare.  The  latter  had  just  re- 
ceived the  bullet ; a battle-axe  was  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  heavily  on  his  face.  A soldier  in  a 
buff  jerkin  had  started  forward  and  grasp- 
ed him  by  the  arm  and  shoulder. 

Of  the  two  remaining  figures,  one  was  a 
young  woman,  nobly  formed,  who  clung  to 
him  of  the  pistol,  while  her  eyes  fastened  on 
the  cavalier  in  a stare  of  terror  and  anguish. 
Her  left  hand,  lying  across  her  bridegroom’s 
breast,  was  red  with  the  blood  from  his 
wound,  which  had  likewise  sullied  the  pu- 
rity of  her  golden  wedding-ring.  This  ring, 
judging  from  the  presence  of  the  minister, 
whose  colossal  outline  loomed  in  the  back- 
ground, had  but  the  moment  before  been 
fitted  to  its  place.  Into  the  midst  of  the 
bridal  party  murder  had  thrust  its  ghastly 
visage,  illumining  every  face  of  the  group 
with  an  infernal  gleam,  and  wTrithing  their 
features  into  some  likeness  to  itself.  Here 
was  depicted  the  fatal  consummation  of  a 
sinful  history —a  consummation  which  might 
well  be  the  starting-point  of  a yet  gloomier 
history  of  retribution  and  remorse. 

" Oh,  what  a dreadful  picture  for  any  body 
to  paint !”  exclaimed  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden, with  a gesture  of  aversion. 

"I  hope  it  may  not  rekindle  ancestral 
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heart-burnings,”  said  Mr.  Urmson,  who  was 
standing  at  her  side.  “It's  a scene  from 
our  family  history,  you  know,  in  1646.  He 
in  the  black  cloak  is  Sir  Reginald  Golight- 
ley,  and  the  black-browed  gentleman  who 
has  just  pistoled  him  is  his  ex-bosom-friend, 
Captain  Neil  Urmson.” 

“What  a shocking  thing!  Why  did  he 
do  it  f ” 

“ Ah,  I know  the  story — I know  the  sto- 
ry !”  murmured  Uncle  Golightley,  in  an  ab- 
• sent  manner,  still  spying  at  the  picture 
beneath  his  arched  hands.  “But  go  on, 
Cuthbert.  You're  the  historian ; you  can 
give  it  more  effect  than  I could,  I dare  say. 
Really,  Garth,  this  is  very — good — indeed. 
By  George,  you  surprise  me!  Figures  in 
foreground  still  unfinished,  but — h'm!” 

Cuthbert  went  on  to  inform  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den  of  the  main  points  of  the  story,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  how  Sir  Reginald  had  got 
beside  himself  with  fury  at  being  compelled 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  Lady  Eleanor  to 
his  rival. 

“I  should  think  he  would!”  cried  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  indignantly.  “HI  ever  heard 
of  such  an  outrageous  flirt,  to  worry  the 
poor  man  so ! I declare,  she  was  as  bad  as 
any  of  them — worse !” 

“ I hope,”  said  Cuthbert,  quietly,  “ that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  against  your 
ancestor  until  she  saw  it  consummated.  It 
came  very  near  having  a different  upshot 
from  what  Captain  Urmson  had  intended ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I must  confess  that  I 
have  sometimes  wished  Sir  Reginald  had 
fairly  succeeded  in  splitting  his  old  friend's 
head  open : it  would  have  saved  the  Urmson 
descendants  all  the  trouble  in  the  world !” 

Mrs.  Tenterden  had  perhaps  been  on  the 
verge  of  uttering  a similar  wish  ; but  find- 
ing herself  half  disarmed  by  this  forestall- 
ment,  she  was  content  to  remark,  with  gen- 
tle gravity,  “ But  there  wouldn't  have  been 
any  descendants  in  that  case,  Mr.  Urmson — 
would  there  t ” 

“ Oh,  Mildred !”  murmured  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, in  a sort  of  dreamy  rapture,  “ you  are 
delicious — delicious !” 

“ You  are  right,  Mrs.  Tenterden — the  cap- 
tain had  no  brothers,”  said  Cuthbert,  with 
his  usual  presence  of  mind.  “ But  that  is 
all  the.  story,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned.” 

“But  not  the  whole  story!”  added  Go- 
lightley, with  a melancholy  shake  of  the 
head.  “Ah  no;  that  is  not  ended  even 
yet !” 

“ Dear  me ! what  dreadful  creatures  they 
were  in  those  days !”  sighed  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
ns  she  turned  away.  She  walked  to  the 
sofa,  and  sat  down  there  with  evident  satis- 
faction; and  Madge  taking  a seat  beside 
her,  the  two  entered  into  a friendly  conver- 
sation. The  elder  lady  had  taken  a great 
iancy  to  the  ingenuous  village  beauty,  and 


had  already  been  moved  ti  make  her  a con- 
fidante in  many  matters  whereon  speech  was 
perhaps  more  pleasant  than  politic.  But 
Madge,  in  spite  of  her  ingenuousness,  had 
about  her  an  air  of  security  and  good  sense 
which  inspired  trust ; and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  she  had  kept  more  than  one  secret  in 
her  life  with  such  inviolability  as  might 
have  justified  even  more  confidence  than 
she  received. 

Elinor  Golightley  all  this  time  had  been 
standing  without  words  and  almost  without 
motion  from  the  first,  gazing  at  the  picture; 
and  the  artist  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
very  essence  of  the  tragedy  which  he  had 
portrayed  reflected  in  her  face.  It  was  a 
face  remarkably  susceptible  of  tragic  ex- 
pression, and  w'ithal  possessed  of  a subtle 
mobility  which  rendered  it  especially  avail- 
able for  artistic  purposes.  By-and-by  Miss 
Golightley  moved  away,  and  without  taking 
any  notice  either  of  the  painter  or  the  rest 
of  the  company,  began  to  pace  slowly,  with 
her  arms  folded,  up  and  down  the  little 
studio. 

Garth  came  out  from  behind  the  easel, 
and  apparently  became  absorbed  in  the 
picture  himself.  Something  in  it  no  longer 
pleased  him.  He  glanced  frowningly  from 
the  canvas  to  Miss  Golightley,  and  from  her 
to  Madge,  and  then  back  again  to  the  pic- 
ture. His  preoccupation  was  finally  in- 
vaded by  his  uncle,  who  laid  an  affectionate 
arm  across  his  shoulders,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  those  two  figures 
in  the  foreground. 

“ That  fellow  in  the  buff  coat — who  is  he 
to  be  f You  must  have  him  a portrait,  you 
know,  as  well  as  the  rest.  It's  well,  my 
dear  nephew,  to  observe  the  laws  of  har- 
mony even  when  a departure  from  them 
would  escape  critical  detection.  That’s  a 
great  secret  of  power.  Now,  here  we  have 
Parson  Graeme — an  excellent  likeness  too. 
though  how  you  persuaded  that  jolly  old 
phiz  of  his  to  put  on  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  alarm  and  horror  is  beyond  me! 
Then,  there's  yourself — very  powerful,  that; 
and,  by  George,  not  a bit  flattered,  either — 
ha!  ha! — and  there's  your  Miss  Margaret,” 
added  Uncle  Golightley,  lowering  his  voice ; 
“ but  she's  the  jewel  of  the  picture — puts 
all  the  rest  of  you  out  of  countenance. 
Garth,  that  face  ought  to  make  your  for- 
tune, if  you  painted  nothing  else  all  your 
life.  H'm — what  was  I saying  f” 

“I  mean  to  make  the  others  portraits,” 
said  Garth.  “ The  soldier  shall  be  Jack  Sel- 
wyn.  Father,  Jack  is  descended  from  the 
Selwyn  who  came  with  Captain  Neil  from 
England,  and  left  him  because  of  their  quar- 
rel about  the  right  to  disturb  the  old  sa- 
chem's grave.  Most  likely  he  was  really 
present  at  this  scene.” 

“ There  was  a young  fellow  of  that  name 
whom  we  met  abroad.  I couldn't  quite 
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make  him  out — reckless,  devil-may-care 
chap ; seemed  to  have  brains,  too ; but  dev- 
ilish independent  and  inquisitive.  Howev- 
er— what  are  you  going  to  make  of  the  cav- 
alier f " 

“ I don't  know ; but  since  his  back  is  to- 
ward us,  it  doesn't  much  matter." 

“Besides,"  said  Cuthbert,  “he  evidently 
can  not  live  long,  whoever  he  is.” 

“ Look  here,"  said  Uncle  Golightley,  draw- 
ing himself  up  and  caressing  his  cheeks, 
“ what  do  you  say  to  putting  in  a likeness 
of  me  I By  just  turning  the  head  a little 
more  to  the  right,  you'd  show  the  profile ; 
and  for  all  you  know,  I have  every  bit  as 
good  a profile  as  Reginald  had." 

The  artist  looked  hard  at  him  for  a few 
moments.  “ Cut  off  your  whiskers,”  said  he, 
“and  you'd  have  a good  cavalier's  face." 
And  after  a pause  he  added,  “ You'll  do  very 
well." 

“ You  are  very  modest,”  remarked  Cuth- 
bert, “to  desire  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  a 
jilted  lover,  with  a bullet  through  him  into 
the  bargain." 

“ Ah,  you  mustn't  judge  too  much  by  ap- 
pearances,” returned  Golightley,  with  a lan- 
guid smile.  “Now,  if  you  observe  that 
young  woman's  face  closely,  don't  you  see 
that  she  appears  to  care  quite  as  much  for 
poor  Reginald  as  she  does  for  that  black- 
haired savage  with  a bloody  chin  f By  God, 
Garth,  that  gold  ring  and  the  bullet  are  in 
the  way,  to  be  sure,  but  give  her  a fair  show, 
and  I believe  she'd  choose  the  other  man, 
after  all !” 

“ If  these  portraits  are  going  to  rake  up 
all  the  dead -and -buried  jealousies  of  the 
family,  I advise  Garth  to  take  all  his  faces 
from  his  imagination,"  said  Cuthbert,  arch- 
ing his  eyebrow;  and  with  this  caution  he 
walked  away,  and  joining  Miss  Elinor,  be- 
gan to  discuss  with  her  the  pictures  and 
sketches  which  were  dispersed  about  the 
studio. 

“ Uncle  Golightley,”  said  Garth,  “ I think 
that  face  of  Eleanor's  spoils  the  picture." 

His  uncle,  who  had  again  become  absorb- 
ed in  admiring  contemplation  of  this  very 
face,  absolutely  started.  “ My  dear  nephew, 
you  evidently  have  painted  better  than  you 
know." 

“ Madge  was  not  the  right  model  for  it," 
continued  Garth.  “ Her  face  is  too  beauti- 
ful, and  has  no  tragedy  in  it.  You  were 
talking  about  the  law  of  harmony:  don’t 
you  see  it  can  never  harmonize  with  the 
tone  of  the  picture  f ” 

“ Now,  Garth,"  said  his  uncle,  putting  his 
arm  through  that  of  the  young  artist  as  they 
stood  together,  and  beginning  in  a tone  of 
good-natured  amusement,  “just  listen  to 
me  for  a moment.  I'm  an  older  man  than 
you,  and  I know  by  heart  all  the  good  pic- 
tures that  ever  were  painted.  I tell  you 
frankly,  between  you  and  me,  that  what  you 


have  done  there  is,  in  some  respects,  as 
good  as  any  man  ever  did.  It  has  power ; it 
has  truth ; it  has  originality — that's  a great 
point.  It  has  something  in  it  that  nobody 
else  could  have  put  there,  something  inim- 
itable and  indescribable.  You  understand 
what  I mean.  And  I tell  you  frankly  that 
that  face  of  Madge's — or  Eleanor’s,  if  you 
will — is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  work  (good 
as  it  is)  put  together.  Now  don't  touch  it," 
he  went  on,  emphasizing  his  appeal  with  his 
long  forefinger;  “my  dear  boy,  don't  touch 
it.  As  for  harmony,  beauty  is  harmony ; it 

is,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says,  its  own 
excuse  for  being.  I feel  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  your  success,  you  know.  You  have 
genius,  undoubted  genius;  but  I see  you 
have  some  of  the  infirmities  of  genius  too — 
you  don’t  recognize  your  own  happiest  touch. 
Yield  to  my  judgment — yield  to  my  experi- 
ence. By-and-by,  all  in  good  time,  you'll 
acknowledge  that  Pm  right.  Take  my  word 
for  it.” 

“ I could  take  your  word  for  it,”  replied 
Garth,  after  pulling  at  his  hair  a while,  “ on 
any  other  point  better  than  on  this.  I can 
be  advised  in  technicalities,  and  still  be  an 
artist  in  my  own  right ; but  the  soul  of  the 
picture  must  be  my  own.  Michael  Angelo 
might  conceive  it  better,  but  Pm  Garth 
Urmson." 

Uncle  Golightley  patted  his  nephew  on 
the  shoulder.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
young  fellow  named  Hafiz,  who  wanted  to 
pull  down  this  tiresome  old  sky  t You  re- 
mind me  of  him.  But  you  must  build  up 
where  you  pull  down.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  substitute  for  this  face  ?" 

Garth  made  no  reply  to  this  question, 
though  words  Beemed  to  lie  behind  his  lips, 
and  his  uncle,  who  really  seemed  to  have 
the  matter  at  heart,  was  encouraged. 

“You've  bothered  over  this  until  you're 
a bit  crazy,  that’s  all.  Go  quietly  on,  and 
finish  up  the  odds  and  ends,  and  cover  Lady 
Eleanor  up  till  all's  done.  I'll  risk  my  rep- 
utation as  a connoisseur  on  your  finding  her 
as  satisfactory  as  I do  in  the  end.  I shall 
have  something  more  to  say  to  you  then. 
By-the-way,  as*  to  art  versus  profit.  Is  there 
any  thing  of  a market  for  good  pictures  in 
this  great  and  free  country  ?” 

“ I shall  do  my  best  with  this  thing,  at 
all  events.  I want  money." 

“ By  George,  I want  you  to  have  it  1 That 
picture,  with  its  present  Lady  Eleanor,  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  I'm  much  mis- 
taken if  you  don't  make  a small  fortune  by 

it.  Have  you  thought  of  any  particular 
price  f ” 

“ No,”  said  Garth,  rather  shortly,  for  he 
thought  his  uncle  unnecessarily  curious. 

“Because,"  continued  the  latter,  produ- 
cing a cambric  handkerchief  from  his  pur- 
ple velvet  pocket,  and  hastily  wiping  his 
eyeglasses  with  it,  “ if  five  thousand  dollars 
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will  buy  it,  it’s  going  to  be  mine.  Of  course 
a richer  man  than  I might  offer  more,  and 
still  get  it  at  a bargain,  and  you  mustn’t 
oblige  me  merely  because  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  all  that.  In  fact,  I tell  you 
frankly  I think  the  picture,  as  it  stands,  is 
worth  indefinitely  more.  But  five  thousand 
is  as  high  as  I can  go  just  now;  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  four-fifths  of  that  is  for 
the  very  part  you  don’t  appreciate,  you  bar- 
barian ! Well,  think  it  over,  my  dear  boy, 
and  take  your  time.  As  long  as  you  give 
me  the  run  of  the  studio,  you  know,  I can 
afford  to  be  patient — ha ! ha !” 

Garth,  for  some  time  after  hearing  this 
speech,  was  afflicted  with  a species  of  men- 
tal dizziness,  which  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing conscious  note  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  He  walked  or  sat,  answered 
questions  or  volunteered  remarks,  appar- 
ently as  usual ; yet  all  was  automatic,  and 
slipped  from  his  interior  recognition  like 
water  off  a duck’s  back.  He  was  awake 
only  in  an  Aladdin’s  vision  of  wealth  and 
of  what  he  would  do  with  it.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  ten  times  as  much  as  he 
had  expected  for  his  picture ; and  wonder- 
ful were  the  changes  which  the  considera- 
tion of  this  sum  introduced  into  his  plans 
and  prospects.  The  world  now  lay  submis- 
sive, inviting  him  to  go  whither  he  chose 
and  do  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  it.  With- 
out more  ado,  he  could  marry  Madge  and 
carry  her  abroad,  not  with  a penurious  and 
uneasy  eye  for  economy,  but  generously  and 
with  flourish  of  trumpets.  In  reviewing  his 
past  life  he  marveled  at  the  torpid  indiffer- 
ence— for  such  it  now  appeared — which  had 
suffered  to  pass  away  so  many  barren  and 
irrevocable  years.  He  began  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  what  Madge  must  have 
endured  throughout  this  dreary  season  of 
delay,  and  could  not  enough  admire  her 
long-suffering  affection  and  patient  cheer- 
fulness. She  might  have  married  when 
and  where  she  pleased  during  the  past  sev- 
en years;  yet  had  she  not  only  remained 
true  to  her  first  love,  but  never  until  this 
very  morning  had  dropped  so  much  as  a 
hint  that  he  was  doing  less  than  his  utmost 
duty  by  her.  This  argued  her  no  less  lova- 
ble than  she  was  lovely  and  loving.  Such 
women  were  rare  indeed ; and  Garth  accused 
himself  of  having  valued  her  at  less  than 
her  true  worth,  and  heartily  thanked  his 
stars  that  she  had  been  spared  to  him  till 
what  time  his  eyes  had  begun  to  recognize 
his  fair  fortune.  But  though  self-convicted 
of  having  been,  as  Madge  had  expressed  it, 
asleep,  Garth  was  still  a prey  to  doubts  as 
to  what  was  the  soporific.  He  could  not 
think  it  painting,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  raising  him  out  of  sleep  to  the  present 
happy  waking.  Nor  was  it  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic recognition  which  had  bedrowsed  him, 
since  he  had  never  fairly  sought  it,  still  look- 
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[ ing  upon  himself  as  in  the  artistic  chrysa- 
lid, unripe  to  canvass  the  world’s  suffrages. 

How  thenf  Was  he  the  victim  of  hypo- 
chondria, or  had  he  but  passed  through  a 
disagreeable  but  necessary  phase  of  devel- 
opment T “ At  all  events,”  was  the  young 
painter’s  conclusion,  “ I’m  in  no  danger  of  a 
second  hibernation.” 

“I  didn’t  know  before,”  said  Miss  Go- 
lightley,  with  an  irrestrainable  gush  of 
laughter,  “ that  you  Northern  people  ever 
did  really  hibernate !” 

In  becoming,  for  the  first  time,  actively 
aware  of  her  presence,  Garth  was  likewise 
aroused  to  an  obscure  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  for  an  indefinite  while  in  conver- 
sation with  her.  Looking  about  him  in 
some  bewilderment,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  the  young  lady  in  the  studio,  appar- 
ently engaged  in  piloting  her  through  a 
large  portfolio  of  drawings  and  studies 
which  lay  open  on  the  sofa  before  them. 
Hereupon  her  laugh,  which  had  the  rare 
charm  of  untrammeled  spontaneity,  proved 
wonderfully  contagious,  and  the  artist  re- 
sponded with  a heartiness  of  mirth  that  sur- 
prised himself. 

“ I had  no  idea  you  ever  laughed,”  said 
Miss  Golightley,  becoming  sober,  while  the 
pink  flush  rapidly  died  away  from  her  clear 
face.  “ Why  do  you  ?” 

“ Because  you  helped  me  catch  sight  of 
my  own  absurdity ; I suppose  nothing  else 
is  ridiculous  enough.  Thank  you.  So  you 
can  laugh  too  ?” 

“Yes,  but  never  at  my  absurdities;  only 
at  my  solemnities  sometimes.” 

“ How  long  have  we  been  at  this  portfo- 
lio, Miss  Golightley  t” 

“ Ever  since  your  father  handed  me  over 
to  you,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  people  down 
to  the  orchard.  If  I had  known  you  were 
hibernating — ” 

“ Have  I done  any  thing  outlandish  f” 

“Nothing  but  seem  indifferent  to  your 
own  sketches;  and  when  I asked  you  wheth- 
er you  were  never  afraid  of  the  use  of  mod- 
els lowering  your  ideal,  you  made  that  sin- 
gular remark— or,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was 
profound  ?” 

“ Talking  of  models,”  said  Garth,  with  a 
more  serious  air,  “ I was  thinking,  a little 
while  ago,  what  a good  face  for  tragedy 
yours  was.  But  I believe  your  laugh  is  still 
better.  It’s  perfectly  funny,  and  yet  there’s 
a kind  of  pathos  in  it.  The  dimples  that 
come  on  your  cheek-bones  are  good  too,  and 
unusual.  I’m  only  being  artistic.” 

“Oh, I’ve  been  talked  to  by  artists  be. 
fore,”  returned  the  lady,  writh  a little  dis- 
dainful quiver  of  the  mouth. 

“You  think,”  said  Garth,  after  a pause, 

“that  my  picture  there  would  be  better 
without  the  portraits  f ” 

Miss  Golightley  colored  slightly,  but  had 
the  courage  of  her  opinions.  “ Only  one  of 
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the  faces  is  really  a portrait.  The  murder-  j 
er  has  your  features,  but  the  expression 
comes  from  his  own  character : I think  you 
must  have  imagined  that,  not  copied  it.  j 
But  your  imagination  seems  to  have  done 
nothing  with  the  woman's  face.  It's  very 
lovely,  of  course,  Mr.  Urmson,  and  very  well 
painted ; but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  such 
a tragedy  as  that  than  your  cousin  herself 
has." 

Garth  sat  frowning  at  the  wall  before 
him,  and  said  nothing.  Miss  Golightley, 
supposing  that  she  had  seriously  offended 
him,  determined  to  define  her  position  as 
clearly  as  she  could,  and  then  leave  him  to 
his  ill  humor. 

“ I was  thinking,  when  I asked  you  about 
models,  how  some  of  the  greatest  painters 
seem  to  have  made  their  models  their  ideals. 
They  would  fall  in  love  with  some  beautiful 
woman,  and  paint  her  in  their  pictures;  and 
get  so  blinded  by  their  mere  natural  affec- 
tions as  to  persuade  themselves  that  she 
was  above  any  ideal  that  their  imagina- 
tions could  conceive." 

“ Why  might  she  not  have  been  T” 

• “I  don't  think  that  is  the  point,” return- 
ed Miss  Golightley,  coldly.  “ A great  artist 
has  a divine  gift,  and  he  dishonors  it  if  he 
only  copies  or  adapts  nature  instead  of  re- 
creating it.  He  ought  not  to  allow  any  hu- 
man being  to  be  the  limit  of  his  inspiration, 
even  if  she  were  more  beautiful  than  any 
thing  he  could  create." 

“What  imports,  then,  is  not  what  he 
paints,  but  what  he  tries  to  t" 

“ It  seems  to  me  he  should  keep  his  art 
sacred  from  every  thing  else — not  even  run 
a risk  with  it.  As  soon  as  he  finds  himself 
hesitating  whether  to  make  his  model  an 
end  instead  of  a means,  he  Bhould  never 
paint  her  again.  Models  must  have  no 
souls  or  characters  of  their  own,  but  give 
themselves  up  to  be  made  over  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  picture.  Otherwise 
the  artist  w ill  by-and-by  begin  to  make  the 
spirit  of  his  picture  in  harmony  with  them; 
and  then,  though  his  picture  may  be  lovely 
— lovelier  than  if  he'd  aimed  higher — the 
divinity  will  be  out  of  it.  Are  you  smiling 
because  what  I say  is  commonplace,  Mr. 
Urmson  f ” 

“No ; at  the  poor  pegs  of  models.  But  I 
don't  feel  like  smiling.  Say  more." 

Miss  Golightley,  having,  perhaps,  been 
piqued  into  saying  so  much  as  she  had  done 
already  by  Garth's  supposed  antagonism, 
was  embarrassed  at  his  unlooked-for  acqui- 
escence. 

“ I only  meant,"  said  she,  doubling  and 
undoubiing  the  corner  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  gradually  becoming  pink  from 
forehead  to  chin,  “ that  persons  who  have 
genius  should  be  particularly  careful;  the 
dearest,  most  intimate  companions  of  their 
life  may  become  the  worst  enemies  of  their 


i art  if  allowed  to  influence  it  in  any  merely 
j personal  way.  Their  love  and  their  art 
might  serve  to  counterpoise  each  other,  I 
| should  think — each  be  the  recreation  from 
the  other — but  never  interfere." 

“ A bad  business,  I'm  afraid,"  Garth  mut- 
tered, gloomily,  to  himself.  “There's  one 
thing  about  my  picture,  however,"  he  add- 
ed, looking  Miss  Golightley  in  the  face  with  a 
self-compassionate  smile ; “ though  I hadn't 
the  power  to  annihilate  my  cousin's  indi- 
viduality, and  give  her  one  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  picture,  at  all  events  I didn't 
bully  the  design  into  correspondence  with 
her  individuality.  As  you  said,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Well,  you 
are  an  honest  woman,  and  I thank  you. 
Do  you  consider  my  uncle  a good  critic  f" 

“I  should  suppose  he  had  very  correct 
ideas.  Why  f " 

“Why,"  said  Garth,  digging  his  hands 
into  his  coat  pockets,  “ he  likes  Lady  El- 
eanor, and  advises  me  not  to  alter  her  on 
any  account.  You  see,  I'd  had  my  own  mis- 
givings about  her,  and  you  have  confirmed 
them.  But,  after  a while,  I shall  want  to 
ask  you  one  more  question.  Meanwhile," 
he  went  on,  pulling  an  old  piece  of  paste- 
board out  of  the  pile  of  drawings,  “ here  is 
the  first  portrait  I ever  painted.” 

Miss  Golightley  looked  at  it  at  first  with 
a smile,  but  soon  with  a softened  and  sym- 
pathetic interest.  Despite  grotesque  errors 
of  both  drawing  and  coloring,  the  charac- 
terization was  effective  and  powerful.  It 
represented  the  head  of  a mild,  serene  wom- 
an, whose  hair  was  beginning  to  blanch  be- 
neath her  immaculate  white  cap,  though 
her  wide  level  eyebrows  still  retained  their 
youthful  darkness,  and  the  whole  face,  al- 
beit marked  and  worn  by  the  advance  of 
age,  still  seemed  to  retain,  just  below  the 
surface,  the  sweet  and  tender  spirit  of  pure 
young  womanhood.  Such  a face,  be  its 
years  however  many,  can  never  really  grow 
old. 

“ Is  this  Mrs.  Urmson  f"  asked  the  young 
lady,  in  a voice  low  almost  to  timidity. 

“ Yes — my  mother.  I did  it  up  here  by 
stealth,  believing  I was  committing  a sort 
of  theft.  The  paints  are  some  that  Nikomis 
gave  me,  and  I laid  them  on  partly  with  my 
fingers  and  partly  with  an  old  pair  of  scis- 
sors. But  I don't  think  I could  do  it  so  well 
again.  My  second  portrait  is  on  the  other 
side.  Both  are  done  from  memory,  without 
models,  but  I think  I caught  the  spirit  of 
the  faces  all  the  better.” 

MiBs  Golightley  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  remark,  and  it  was  a shy,  girlish  smile, 
not  cold  and  cynical.  She  turned  over  the 
piece  of  pasteboard. 

“ Oh,  this  is  your  cousin.  It's  very  ftrnny. 
I should  think  it  might  have  been  very 
good.” 

t “ I showed  it  to  her  for  the  first  time  the 
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other  day,  but  she  doesn’t  appreciate  it. 
When  I was  doing  it,  and  making  a pro- 
found secret  of  it,  I remember  how  guilty  I 
felt  one  day  when  she  said  she  would  like 
to  have  some  one  take  her  portrait.  I didn’t 
go  near  my  paint-box  after  that  for  several 
years.  But  since  then  my  cousin  has  lost 
her  faith  in  painting,  and  I have  found 
mine.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  yon  didn’t  care  for 
paiuting  when  you  did  these  things  ?” 

“ I liked  it  so  well  that  I thought  it  must 
be  wrong.  My  grandfather  used  to  tell  me 
that  whatever  boys  liked  to  do  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  bad  for  them.  In  one  sense  I 
think  he  came  very  near  the  truth — for  men 
as  well  as  boys.  Too  much  doing  what  they 
like  makes  doing  what  they  don’t  like  hard- 
er. And  they  have  to  do  what  they  don’t 
like  once  in  a while.” 

To  this  profound  remark  Miss  Golightley 
made  no  rejoinder,  and  they  turned  over 
the  contents  of  the  portfolio  for  a while  in 
silence.  Garth  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
being  unusually  talkative,  and  that  he  was 
talking  merely  to  gain  time,  though  what 
he  was  gaining  time  for  he  had  but  an  in- 
distinct idea.  From  his  recent  vision  of 
happiness  and  ease  he  had  abruptly  awaked 
to  find  himself  neither  easy  nor  happy.  The 
alternative  forced  upon  him  was  as  disagree- 
able as  it  was  simple — it  was  the  old  ques- 
tion between  honor  and  profit.  But  profit 
in  this  case  meant  more  than  the  ostensible 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  providing  Lady 
Eleanor  with  a new  head  to  correspond  with 
the  emotions  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agonizing  her  heart  would  not  only  involve 
the  forfeiture  of  his  uncle’s  offer,  but,  as  the 
immediate  consequence,  all  present  chance 
of  getting  married.  And  if  he  missed  this 
chance,  what  right  had  he  to  suppose  that 
fortune  would  ever  procure  him  another? 
Madge  would  lose  faith  in  him,  and  per- 
haps marry  some  one  else.  At  all  events, 
she  would  be  doubly  offended — first,  that 
he  should  prefer  for  his  picture  any  other 
face  to  the  lovely  organization  of  curves 
and  colors  which  she  called  her  own;  and 
secondly,  that  for  so  impertinent  a whim 
he  should  voluntarily  and  indefinitely  post- 
pone their  already  tardy  happiness.  An  im- 
pertinent whim — that  was  what  she  would 
consider  it ; and  really,  for  the  matter  of 
logic,  what  was  it  more?  A disinterested 
woman  like  Miss  Golightley,  who  had  re- 
ceived a life-long  artistic  training,  and  pos- 
sessed cool  and  fine  discrimination,  might 
perceive  its  profound  inward  significance; 
but  Madge,  ingenuous,  affectionate,  way- 
ward, unsophisticated,  would  only  feel  the 
slight  to  her  beauty  and  her  love ; and  who 
could  blame  her  if  she  resented  it  ? 

Garth  turned  the  question  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  but  could  get  no  satisfaction 
out  of  it.  He  wished  that  the  bargain  with 


his  uncle  had  been  irrevocably  completed 
before  this  misgiving  about  Lady  Eleanor’s 
physiognomy  had  entered  his  own  head. 
He  wished  that  Miss  Golightley,  the  sight 
of  whose  face  as  she  looked  at  the  picture 
had  suggested  to  him  his  first  doubts,  had 
staid  down  stairs,  or  at  least  had  gone  down 
with  the  rest,  and  not  remained  to  poison 
his  dream  of  felicity  with  her  dose  of  un- 
answerable remonstrances.  But  what  an 
ignoble  mood  was  this!  In  very  truth  he 
wished  none  of  these  things,  and  was  con- 
scious of  a wholesome,  hearty  respect  for 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  kind  and  res- 
olute enough  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  not 
to  have  waited  to  be  told.  All  the  same  it 
was  open  to  him  to  regret  that  Uncle  Go- 
lightley had  not  set  his  heart  on  some  other 
part  of  the  canvas  than  that  appropriated 
to  Lady  Eleanor’s  features,  so  that  honor 
and  profit  might  have  fraternized  at  last, 
and  rung  his  wedding  hells  for  him  side  by 
side. 

But  might  he  not  hope,  after  all,  to  effect 
an  honorable  compromise  ? What  if  his  un- 
cle, when  he  saw  the  alterations,  were  to 
come  to  his  senses  and  discover  that  he 
liked  the  picture  better  than  ever  ? Or 
what  if  Garth  were  himself  to  discover  an 
unsuspected  capacity  for  tragic  expression 
in  Madge’s  face,  and  by  a few  telling  touch- 
es so  bring  the  same  to  bear  as  to  enhance 
the  value  both  of  the  portrait  and  the  de- 
sign at  once  ? It  was  true  that  upon  Miss 
Golightley’s  theory  the  power  to  do  this 
would  argue  him  hut  an  indifferent  lover; 
nevertheless  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that, 
given  the  power,  he  could  safely  afford  to 
let  the  theory  take  care  of  itself. 

Supposing  the  worst  to  come  to  the  worst, 
however,  he  reflected  that,  save  for  the  dis- 
appointment, he  would  be  really  no  worse 
off  than  he  was  before.  It  was  always  pos- 
sible that  he  might  still  find  another  buyer 
for  his  picture ; and  although  not  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  was  to  be 
looked  for,  it  was  not  too  much  to  antici- 
pate five  hundred,  or  even  a thousand,  which 
would  enable  him  at  least  to  get  married,  if 
not  at  once  to  set  forth  on  his  wedding  tour. 
Meanwhile  he  would  be  careful  to  keep  Madge 
from  all  knowledge  of  Uncle  Golightley’s  of- 
fer— his  uncle  himself  would  surely  abstain 
from  all  premature  allusion  to  it — and  thus, 
if  the  affair  turned  out  badly,  she  would  at 
least  be  spared  any  further  mortification 
than  that  of  seeing  some  other  set  of  feat- 
ures take  precedence,  on  this  occasion  only, 
of  her  own.  She  need  never  know  how  near 
she  had  been  to  affluence,  and  so  the  silent 
surrender  of  the  opportunity  would  not  af- 
fect her.  These  consolatory  reflections  pret- 
ty nearly  exhausted  Garth’s  list.  Oue  loop- 
hole perhaps  remained  in  the  background, 
through  which  it  might  he  found  practica- 
ble to  effect  a not  dishonorable  escape ; but 
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on  this  point  he  felt  rather  insecure,  and 
had  avoided  putting  the  question  to  the 
issue  until  the  very  last  moment. 

“ That  is  the  end,”  said  Miss  Golightley, 
laying  down  the  last  drawing.  “ I am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  returned  Garth,  abstracted- 
ly, closing  the  portfolio  and  tying  up  the 
string  ; “ the  obligation  is  on  my  side.” 

“I  don't  know  what  made  me  say  all 
that,”  remarked  Miss  Golightley,  with  a 
faint  smile  glimmering  around  her  mouth 
and  eyes.  “ Somehow  I felt  better  acquaint- 
ed with  you  than  I am.” 

“ It  was  the  laughing,  I suppose,  that  sur- 
prised us  out  of  our  customary  behavior.  I 
wonder  when  we  shall  laugh  again ! Before 
you  go,  come  and  take  another  look  at  the 
picture.” 

They  arose  and  came  round  in  front  of  the 
easel,  and  both  looked,  resting  a hand  on 
the  back  of  the  low  chair.  Presently  the 
artist  said,  “ Pm  inclined  to  think  the  whole 
thing  a failure.  Do  you  f” 

“ I don’t  know  how  to  blame  or  praise  it 
technically,  Mr.  Urmson ; but  I never  saw  a 
picture  that  made  me  feel  so  sad.  It  ought 
to  mako  the  world  better — it  makes  evil  such 
a fearful  thing.  And  yet  your — Lady  Ele- 
anor seems  to  be  making  fun  of  it.” 

“You  think,  then,”  said  Garth,  turning 
his  eyes  with  a kind  of  vehemence  on  his 
companion’s  pale  face,  “ that  the  picture  has 
merit  enough  to  make  the  alteration  of  that 
part  of  it  worth  while  f” 

“ I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“Well,”  rejoined  he,  drawing  a deep 
breath,  “ that  is  saying  a good  deal.  But  I 
am  glad  you  have  said  it.” 

They  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
door.  “We  are  going  to  stay  to  dinner,” 
observed  the  lady,  pleasantly,  “ so  I suppose 
I shall  see  you  again.” 

“ Yes.  Come  up  here  often,  Miss  Golight- 
ley. I have  other  things  to  show  you.” 

“ By-the-way,”  said  she,  with  her  hand 
upon  the  door,  “you  said  a little  while 
ago  that  you  were  going  to  ask  me  a ques- 
tion.” 

“ So  I did,”  said  Garth,  smiling,  “ and  you 
answered  it.” 

He  escorted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  garret 
stairs,  and  then  returned  with  measured 
steps  to  the  studio.  After  sitting  inactive 
for  a few  minutes  before  the  easel,  he  lazily 
took  up  his  palette  and  mixed  some  dark 
brown  paint  upon  it,  whistling  softly  to 
himself  the  while,  and  tapping  his  foot  upon 
the  floor.  When  the  tint  was  ready,  he 
dipped  his  brush  in  it,  and  prepared  to  ap- 
ply it  to  a certain  portion  of  the  canvas. 

“ It  may  be  against  history,  Lady  Eleanor,” 
he  muttered,  between  a smile  and  a frown, 
“ but  off  comes  your  head,  nevertheless  I” 

A noise  as  of  some  one  running  up  stairs 
caused  him,  however,  to  pause  in  the  act  of 


execution.  It  was  Madge;  she  burst  into 
the  room,  all  breathless  and  sparkling. 

“ Oh,  my  Garth ! — dinner  is  ready — but 
oh,  Garth  dear,  isn’t  it  splendid  ?” 

He  got  up,  letting  brush  and  palette  fall 
to  the  floor.  She  was  flushed  and  joyous, 
and  her  dark  eyes  were  glistening  with  hap- 
py tears.  She  stood  before  him  with  her 
hands  clasped,  full  of  light  and  life  and  ea- 
gerness, yet  touched  with  a shade  of  maid- 
enly timidity  that  rendered  her  quite  irre- 
sistible. 

Garth  tried  to  say  something,  but  no  words 
came.  All  at  once  he  took  Madge  in  his 
arms. 

“ Uncle  Golightley  has  told  me,”  she  mur- 
mured on  his  shoulder.  “ Oh,  Garth,  think 
of  five  thousand  dollars ! and  all  because  my 
portrait  was  in  it ! If  you  had  left  out  the 
picture,  perhaps  he  would  have  given  more. 
My  dear,  darling  boy,  how  happy  we  shall 
be ! But  dinner  is  ready;  shall  we  go  down 
together  f” 

“ Yes,  take  me  down  with  you,”  answered 
Garth,  in  an  oddly  jocose  tone.  “ Keep  your 
eye  on  me,  Madge ; I’m  not  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed alone  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  my 
pocket.” 

“ I shall  take  care  of  it  for  you,  Sir,”  re- 
joined she ; and  hand  in  hand  the  happy 
lovers  left  the  studio.  And  Lady  Eleanor 
was  reprieved. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
DR.  JOHN  TODD. 

ON  the  9th  day  of  October,  a.d.  1800,  a 
poor  insane  woman  of  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont, the  wife  of  a helpless  cripple,  gave 
birth  to  a puny  babe,  whom  the  good  neigh- 
bors were  moved  to  hope  that  God  would 
mercifully  recall  from  so  inhospitable  a 
world  as  this  promised  to  prove  to  the  new- 
born child. 

On  the  24th  day  of  August,  a.d.  1873,  there 
died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  a venera- 
ble clergyman,  loved  and  honored  through- 
out the  country,  and  known  in  his  books 
the  world  over.  The  unpromising  infant 
who  came  unwelcome  into  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  had  become  the 
Dr.  John  Todd  whose  influence  for  good  has 
been  felt  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  published  writings  are  read  in  more 
languages  than  one  can  well  count  on  the 
fingers. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  story  of  his 
life  is  full  of  interest ; and  luckily  his  let- 
ters, of  which  he  wrote  an  unusual  number 
every  year,  are  so  rich  in  personal  detail, 
and  so  frank  and  unreserved  withal,  that 
his  biography*  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  auto- 
biography, written  from  day  to. day  as  the 


• John  Todd:  the  Story  of  hie  Life , told  mainly  by 
Himself.  New  York : Harper  aiul  Brothers. 
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events  chronicled  occurred,  and  with  no 
thought  on  its  author's  part  that  his  ac- 
count of  his  life's  experiences  was  ever  to 
be  put  into  print. 

The  childhood  of  the  young  John  was 
passed,  after  the  fashion  of  rural  childhood 
in  New  England  at  that  early  day,  chiefly 
in  hard  work.  His  crippled  father  died 
about  six  years  after  the  boy's  birth,  leav- 
ing a large  family,  which,  by  reason  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
maniac  mother,  was  necessarily  scattered. 
John  found  a home  with  an  aunt  in  North 
Killingworth,  Connecticut,  where  he  remain- 
ed several  years,  working  hard  “ for  his  food 
and  a part  of  his  clothing,”  and  trapping 
wild  animals  for  the  rest.  When  ten  years 
of  age  he  passed  a brief  time  in  New  Haven, 
attending  school,  and  earning  his  bread  in 
the  capacity  of  “ chore  boy”  in  the  house 
of  a kinsman.  It  was  during  this  residence 
near  Yale  College  that  he  first  came  into 
contact  with  people  of  a higher  culture  than 
was  common  among  the  rural  folk  of  North 
Killingworth,  and  the  accident  appears  to 
have  determined  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  His  ambiticm  was  awakened,  and  from 
that  time  forward  his  purpose  was  fixed — to 
secure  the  benefits  of  a thorough  training 
in  the  schools.  The  task  he  thus  set  him- 
self seemed  a hopeless  one — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  from  first  to  last  his  friends  la- 
bored diligently  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
undertaking.  He  was  without  money,  with- 
out prospects,  and  without  friends  able  to 
help  him;  but  young  as  he  was,  the  iron 
will  which  served  him  so  well  in  after-life 
was  already  his,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  faltered  in  his  purpose  after  it  was 
once  formed.  He  lived  poorly,  by  such  work 
as  he  could  get  to  do,  saved  every  moment 
of  time,  studied  under  any  masters  he  could 
find,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  en- 
tered Yale  College,  having  traveled  thither 
on  foot  from  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
"with  his  entire  wardrobe  under  one  arm 
and  his  entire  library  under  the  other.”  At 
the  time  of  his  matriculation,  he  tells  us, 
he  had  but  three  cents  in  the  world,  two 
of  which  he  paid  out  for  toll  in  crossing  a 
bridge  on  the  same  day. 

His  lack  of  means  was  not  his  only  lack, 
however.  Upon  examination  he  was  found 
wholly  unprepared  to  enter  college,  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  letters,  and  was  ad- 
mitted only  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  surrounding  his  case,  the  fac- 
ulty's admiring  appreciation  of  his  resolu- 
tion and  courage  having  no  little  influence, 
we  may  well  suppose,  upon  their  action. 
But  his  want  of  preparatory  training  cost 
him  dearly  enough.  To  repair  his  deficien- 
cies and  gain  a respectable  standing  in  his 
class,  he  overtaxed  his  strength  in  study; 
and  when  to  this  extra  labor  was  added  the 
work  of  teaching,  by  which  he  must  main- 


tain himself,  it  seems  not  at  all  strange  that 
his  health  broke  down  utterly.  Twice  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  books  and  go  upon 
long  journeys,  once  through  New  England 
and  once  to  South  Carolina,  in  search  of 
health.  These  prolonged  absences  serious- 
ly interfered  with  his  regular  advancement 
in  college,  but  by  dint  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion he  managed  at  last  to  recover  his 
standing,  and  was  graduated  with  his  class. 
His  success  was  a grand  triumph  of  courage 
and  will  over  circumstances  the  most  ad- 
verse, although  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
himself  ever  thought  the  achievement  at  all 
remarkable;  and  in  a letter  written  many 
years  afterward  to  a poor  student  we  have 
a very  positive  expression  of  his  opinion 
that  any  determined  man  may  accomplish 
as  much  if  he  will.  “ I think  if  I were  poor,” 
he  wrote,  “ and  had  to  feed  myself  with  one 
hand  and  hold  my  book  with  the  other,  I 
would  go  to  Williams.  However,  a man 
who  wills  it  can  go  any  where  and  do  what 
he  determines  to  do.  We  must  make  our- 
selves, or  come  to  nothing.  We  must  swim 
off,  and  not  wait  for  any  one  to  come  and 
put  cork  under  us.” 

From  Yale  Todd  went  to  Andover  as  a 
student  of  theology.  With  his  graduation 
from  the  college,  his  severe  struggle  with 
fortune  had  come  to  an  end.  He  was  still 
poor,  indeed,  but  having  won  influential 
friends  in  many  quarters,  he  was  no  longer 
obliged  to  " feed  himself  with  one  hand  and 
hold  his  book  with  the  other.”  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  met  his  classmates  upon 
equal  ground ; and  now  that  his  energies 
were  no  longer  dissipated  in  severe  labor 
for  support,  he  quickly  won  a first  place  in 
the  seminary  for  scholarship  and  ability. 

While  yet  an  under-gradunte  in  college 
he  had  written  for  the  press  some  essays, 
which  his  mature  judgment  in  after-years 
so  far  approved  that  they  were  republish- 
ed in  the  little  volume  of  Simple  Sketches , 
with  which  most  readers  are  familiar.  At 
Andover  he  resumed  the  practice  of  writing, 
and  published  some  essays  which  attracted 
no  little  attention.  During  his  vacations 
he  was  usually  employed  in  some  editorial 
work  in  Boston,  and  indeed  it  appears  that 
his  expenses  at  Andover  were  largely  paid 
by  the  work  of  his  pen.  He  early  won  dis- 
tinction, too,  as  a preacher  and  orator,  and 
before  his  course  of  theological  study  was 
completed  he  was  appointed,  to  his  own 
great  surprise,  to  address  the  municipality 
of  Boston  on  "The  Cause  of  Africa,”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  churches  there. 
His  success  was  so  marked  that  a committee 
of  gentlemen  who  heard  the  address  straight- 
way offered  him  a " settlement”  at  Holliston. 
This  he  declined,  however,  refusing  several 
other  calls,  and  accepting  instead  a fellow- 
ship at  Andover. 

In  August,  1825,  a mere  accident  practi- 
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cally  determined  the  course  which  the  young 
theologian’s  life  was  to  take,  at  least  dur* 
ing  its  earlier  years.  A friend  invited  him 
one  Saturday  to  share  a drive  with  him,  and 
Mr.  Todd  was  driven  to  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts. Upon  arriving  in  the  town,  “ I was 
immediately  introduced,”  he  writes,  “to  the 
minister,  Dr.  Chaplin,  a “venerable  old  man, 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was 
quite  ill,  and  here  I first  began  to  suspect 
the  snare  into  which  my  Mend  had  drawn 
me.  You  must  know  they  are  all  Unitari- 
ans, and  hate  Andover  worse  than  poison. 
The  good  doctor  is  a kind  of  Arminian,  a 
man  of  commanding  talents,  and,  I doubt 
not,  a go-to-heaven  man ; still  he  has  made 
all  his  people  Unitarians.” 

This,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  was 
the  period  of  sharp  and  bitter  theological 
controversy  in  New  England,  and  Mr.  Todd 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  theology 
of  Jonathan  Ed  words.  By  invitation  the 
young  Andover  man  tilled  Dr.  Chaplin’s  pul- 
pit the  next  day,  apparently  pleasing  his 
congregation  as  greatly  as  he  astonished 
them.  “ They  knew  not  that  Andover  was 
like  this,”  he  wrote,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted  from,  and  the  young  man  had  ev- 
ery reason  to  think  that  the  impression  he 
had  made  was  altogether  favorable.  But 
it  appeared  afterward  that  his  preaching 
had  given  rise  to  some  jealousies  between 
the  Unitarian  and  “orthodox”  halves  of 
the  congregation,  which,  as  Mr.  Todd  contin- 
ued occasionally  to  preach  for  Dr.  Chaplin, 
rapidly  grew  into  an  extremely  bitter  church 
quarrel. 

In  a letter  dated  a little  more  than  a 
month  after  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  town,  Mr.  Todd  wrote : 

44  Something  over  forty-six  years  ago  a young  minis- 
ter was  settled  in  Groton  by  the  name  of  Chaplin.  He 
is  now  Dr.  Chaplin.  He  married  into  a gay,  worldly 
family — This  family  have  since  all  become  Unitari- 
ans. As  Groton  was  a beautiful  and  fashionable  place, 
and  as  he  had  married  such  a girl,  the  consequence 
was  that  he  was  drawn  away  into  the  vortex  of  fash- 
ionable society  — The  next  consequence  was  that, 
however  orthodox  his  head  might  be,  his  heart  was 
cold,  and  he  could  not  and  did  not  preach  faithfully 

and  to  the  conscience ; and  the  consequence  is  that 

all  or  nearly  all  of  his  congregation  have  become  fash- 
ionable Unitarians You  know,  I preached  once  to 

this  people  before  they  knew  what  I was.  All  parties 
applauded.  The  Unitarians  went  too  far  in  praising 
to  retract  immediately.  The  orthodox  had  no  wish  to 
retract.  This  gave  the  few  pious  people  courage.  They 
sent  for  me  again.  I went  The  Unitarians  were  still 
mostly  silent ; they  winced,  but  said  but  little.  The 
pious  were  still  more  encouraged.  The  next  step  was 
for  the  pious  people  silently  to  raise  a subscription 
and  invite  me  to  come  there  a few  Sabbaths,  not  as 
a candidate,  but  as  assistant  minister  to  Dr.  Chaplin, 
hoping  that  a good  impression  in  favor  of  piety  may 
be  made  on  the  town.” 

This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  natural- 
ly his  coming  shook  Groton  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  dispute  in  the  church  was  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood,  but  his  re- 
turn speedily  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 


I church  war.  The  space  at  command  is  not 
| sufficient  for  the  giving  of  more  than  an 
I outline  of  the  events  which  followed,  but 
the  merest  summary  of  the  doings  will  serve 
to  show  how  bitter  was  the  contest.  On 
the  14th  of  November  the  church  voted,  sev- 
enteen to  eight,  to  call  Mr.  Todd  as  assist- 
ant pastor;  but  when,  according  to  custom, 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  town,  the 
proposition  was  voted  down  and  a commit- 
tee appointed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  Then 
a petition  signed  by  a majority  of  the  legal 
voters,  and  praying  the  committee  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  Todd  as  a candidate,  placed  tliat 
body  in  a sad  predicament.  In  a letter  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  he  says  of  the  petition,  “ If 
they  grant  it  and  I go  there,  they  fear  it  is 
death  to  their  party ; if  they  refuse,  as  they 
probably  will,  it  will  bring  odium  upon  them 
and  make  their  party  more  and  more  un- 
popular.” Another  sentence  from  the  same 
letter  shows  how  determinedly  the  war  was 
waged : “ I hope  to  hear  from  Chaplin  soon, 
but  be  hardly  dares  write  to  me,  for  fear  his 
letters  will  be  picked  at  the  office.”  The 
gentleman  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Will- 
iam L.  Chaplin,  a son  of  the  old  clergyman. 
The  committee  refused  in  the  end  to  comply 
with  the  request  preferred  by  the  petition- 
ers, and  announced  that  a candidate  was  al- 
ready engaged. 

At  this  point  of  the  controversy  Dr.  Chap- 
lin actively  interfered.  Having  been  set- 
tled over  the  church  “ for  life,”  he  asserted 
for  himself  the  right,  according  to  Congre- 
gational usage,  to  say  who  should  and  who 
should  not  occupy  his  pulpit ; and  in  exer- 
cise of  this  right  he  declared  his  purpose  to 
employ  an  assistant  at  his  own  expense  un- 
til a man  acceptable  to  both  parties  should 
be  found.  The  committeo  rejected  this  prop- 
osition, however,  claiming  that  their  pas- 
tor’s age  and  inability  to  preach  annulled 
his  right  iu  this  respect.  They  employed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  to  supply  the  pulpit 
— a proceeding  against  which  Dr.  Chaplin 
protested  in  writing,  declaring  that  if  the 
stranger  should  enter  the  pulpit  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  church,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  the  pastor  himself. 

The  remonstrance  was  without  effect,  and 
the  new  minister  preached,  whereupon  Dr. 
Chaplin  called  a meeting  of  the  church,  at 
which  it  was  voted — 1,  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  church,  Dr.  Chaplin  had  a right 
to  supply  the  pulpit  himself;  2,  that  the 
church  desired  him  to  do  so ; 3,  that  they 
wished  him  to  employ  Mr.  Todd ; and  4,  that 
no  member  should  thereafter  be  received 
into  their  communion  from  another  cbnrch 
without  first  assenting  to  their  articles  of 
belief.  A caucus  of  the  orthodox  present, 
numbering  just  one  hundred,  adopted  pre- 
cisely similar  resolutions ; and  when  a com- 
mittee waited  upon  the  old  pastor  with  a 
report  of  the  conclusions  reached,  he  prom- 
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ised  to  comply  with  their  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter.  To  this  end  he  sought  first  to  have  a 
preacher  sent  over  from  Andover  for  the 
following  Sunday ; but  after  consulting  his 
professors,  Mr.  Todd  wrote,  strongly  depre- 
cating that  course  as  certain  to  produce  un- 
seemly wrangling  in  the  house  of  God,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  church,  and  advis- 
ing a very  temperate  but  logically  strong 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling 
of  the  committee.  But  it  was  deemed  too 
late  to  recede  from  the  position  already  tak- 
en, and,  to  quote  from  a letter  again, 

“ So  they  got  Fisher,  from  Harvard,  to  go  to  supply. 
Bat  when  he  arrived  he  foand  the  Unitarian  commit- 
tee had  appointed  constables  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
polpit.  His  heart  failed  him,  and  he  dared  not  go  into 
the  meeting-house.” 

A council  was  called  in  Boston  to  consid- 
er the  state  of  the  church  in  Groton;  and 
after  four  hours’  deliberation  it  was  decided 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strength- 
en the  orthodox  and  weaken  the  Unitarian 
party  during  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  the  holding  of  the  annual  town-meet- 
ing, and  that  to  this  end  it  was  Mr.  Todd’s 
duty  to  go  to  Groton  as  Dr.  Chaplin’s  assist- 
ant. An  extract  from  a letter  written  while 
he  was  yet  uncertain  as  to  his  duty  in  the 
premises  reveals  something  of  the  man,  and 
still  more  of  the  spirit  in  which  controversial 
theology  fought  its  battles  in  those  days : 

“ Yesterday  I preached  before  the  seminary— one  of 
our  Groton  sermons.  It  made  the  natives  stare,  espe- 
cially as  they  knew  it  was  such  food  as  you  had  to  di- 
gest. Dr.  Porter  said  I went  at  you  with  a broad-axe, 
but  he  was  evidently  pleased  with  it  I told  him  it 
was  my  manner  to  let  it  off  at  you 1 bush  fashion.7  He 
is  now  laying  a plan  to  get  me  into  a neighboring  pul- 
pit the  next  Sabbath,  in  hopes  that  I can  strike  hard 
enough  to  split  them.  Tou  see  w hat  a tool  they  make 
of  me.  I think  you  and  I will  soon  he  able  to  hire  out 
to  great  advantage  to  split  societies.” 

About  this  time  Mr.  Todd  preached  the 
first  sermon  delivered  in  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston ; and  writing  of  the  occa- 
sion, he  gives  us  a hint  of  the  prices  paid 
half  a century  ago  for  service  of  this  kind : 
“ They  gave  me  the  usual  price,  ten  dollars, 
for  my  day’s  work.”  The  day’s  work  thus 
liberally  paid  for  consisted  in  preaching 
three  sermons — one  in  the  Old  South  Church 
and  two  in  the  new  Hanover  Street  house. 
He  still  hesitated  to  go  to  Groton,  gteatly 
dreading  a further  experience  in  controver- 
sy of  the  kind  he  had  awakened  there,  and 
yet  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to 
whose  authority  he  was  especially  subject 
by  reason  of  his  Andover  fellowship,  insist- 
ed upon  his  performing  the  disagreeable 
duty.  “ As  to  Groton,”  he  writes,  “ I really 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  I can  not  get  at 
them  to  do  them  any  good,  and  the  profess- 
ors and  good  people  of  this  region  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  a candidate  in  any  oth- 
er place  in  the  world  while  the  question  is 
pending.” 


At  the  town-meeting  the  Todd  party  was 
outvoted  by  a small  majority ; but  this  by 
no  means  ended  the  matter.  Young  Chap- 
lin went  to  Andover  to  consult  with  the  au- 
thorities there ; and  Mr.  Todd  writes : “ The 
professors  advise  that  the  orthodox  set  up 
a separate  meeting,  and  that  Mr.  Todd  go 
and  preach  Unitarianism  down — say,  a cam- 
paign of  six  months,  to  begin  with.”  Dur- 
ing the  same  week  a council  was  held  in 
Boston  on  the  Groton  affair,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  presiding,  at  which  it  was  resolved 

“That  In  their  opinion  It  ia  expedient  for  the  or- 
thodox in  Groton  to  have  separate  worship ; that,  In 
order  to  hold  a check  upon  the  fond,  the  church  hold 
its  stated  communion,  as  usual,  in  the  old  meeting- 
house ; that  Mr.  Todd  is  the  man  to  go  to  Groton.” 

Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  said,  in  the  coun- 
cil, “ Our  Mr.  Todd  is  a genuine  hero.  He 
stands  and  looks  at  the  field  of  battle,  dreads 
to  enter  it,  but  if  we  once  get  him  there,  he 
will  fight  most  powerfully.  There  is  no 
shrink  to  him.” 

Thus  urged  by  the  leading  clergymen  of 
his  State,  Mr.  Todd  accepted,  though  with 
great  reluctance  and  at  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling,  the  call  which  was 
presently  given  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1826,  arrived  in  Groton.  His  services  were 
held  in  a hall  hired  for  the  purpose,  the 
Unitarian  wing  of  the  church  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  regular  meeting-house.  His 
congregations  were  large  and  earnest,  and 
his  labor  unceasing.  The  practical  division 
effected  in  the  church  wrought  no  change, 
for  a time  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Todd  suffered  from  every 
species  of  petty  annoyance.  At  one  time 
during  service  the  linchpins  were  removed 
from  the  carriages  of  his  congregation.  At 
another,  ropes  were  stretched  across  the 
stairs  during  an  evening  service,  and  in 
leaving  the  hall  he  narrowly  escaped  a fall 
down  the  stairway.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  annoyances  he  was  tempted  to  leave 
so  inhospitable  a place  by  excellent  offers  to 
go  elsewhere.  A call  from  Portland,  Maine, 
appears  to  have  shaken  his  resolution  most, 
although,  with  his  strong  journalistic  in- 
stincts, we  may  well  believe  that  only  a firm 
conviction  of  duty  strengthened  him  to  de- 
cline the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Observ- 
er, which  was  at  this  time  tendered  him. 
“ There  was  no  shrink  to  him,”  however,  and 
having  undertaken  to  establish  a Congrega- 
tional church  of  the  orthodox  sort  in  Gro- 
ton, he  steadily  resisted  every  attempt  to 
win  him  away  from  the  work  his  hand  had 
found  to  do.  The  story  of  his  trials  and  tri- 
umph in  this  undertaking  forms  a very  in- 
teresting chapter  of  biography,  which  we 
most  condense  into  very  few  words  here. 
The  new  congregation  determined  to  build 
a new  meeting-house,  and  on  the  4th  of 
j July,  1826,  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  “ The 
I stone,”  he  writes,  “ was  hurled  off  out  of  its 
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place the  night  but  one  after  it  was  i 

laid.”  Then  follows  this  characteristic 
comment : “ Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  who 
cut  away  the  great  Corner-stone  in  open 
day  should  overturn  the  corner-stone  to  His 
temple  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  f” 

The  stone  was  replaced,  of  course,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  frame  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  raised.  Commenting  upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  task,  he  gives  us  a 
side  glimpse  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  time,  which  is  interesting.  “ Not  a man 
got  intoxicated,”  he  says,  u and  not  one  used 
profane  language  during  the  whole.” 

By  advice  of  a council,  a new  church  was 
finally  organized,  and  Mr.  Todd  became  its 
pastor.  Meantime  a very  marked  religious 
revival  had  been  felt  in  his  congregation,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious  quarrel  still 
existing  in  the  town  and  the  old  church, 
the  earnest  young  minister  felt  himself  re- 
warded for  all  his  weary  work. 

The  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1827,  and  its  pastor  re- 
ceived ordination  on  the  same  day,  Dr.  Ly- 
man Beecher  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
building  had  been  erected  at  cost  of  severe 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
when  done  the  young  women  cut  the  fringe 
from  their  shawls  that  they  might  provide 
a decent  rug  for  the  pulpit. 

Being  now  a regularly  settled  pastor,  with 
good  prospects,  the  young  man’s  thoughts, 
not  lightly,  but  soberly,  turned  to  love. 
Several  years  before,  he  had  wooed  and 
won  Mary  Brace,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joab 
Brace,  of  Newington,  Connecticut,  but  the 
time  of  their  marriage  had  been  left  unde- 
termined to  await  the  convenience  of  both. 
When  the  new  church  was  fairly  establish- 
ed, there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
postpone  the  matter,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Todd  sought  and  obtained  a brief  vacation 
in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  on  the  11th  of 
March  he  was  married. 

His  work  in  Groton  continued  to  prosper, 
and  after  three  years’  labor  there,  he  could 
count  eight  churches  in  the  vicinity  as  the 
direct  and  visible  result.  Of  his  life  there 
we  have  here  no  room  to  speak  in  detail. 
He  knew  joy  and  sorrow;  children  were 
bora  to  him,  and  his  first-born  died ; he  was 
sick  often,  and  oppressed  at  times  with 
care ; but  he  bore  all  manfully,  and  while 
he  felt  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  some  to 
the  last,  his  friends  steadily  increased  both 
in  number  and  in  the  warmth  of  their  de- 
votion. When  called  to  Salem  in  1831,  his 
church  unanimously  voted  not  to  dismiss 
him,  and  before  a council  subsequently  call- 
ed to  decide  the  question  of  his  duty  in  the 
case,  they  pleaded  so  earnestly  against  his 
removal  that  the  council  refused  to  sanction 
the  proposed  change.  In  -December,  1832, 
however,  he  was  finally  permitted  to  accept 
a call  to  Northampton,  where  again  Jie  must 


begin  work  at  the  foundation,  becoming 
pastor  of  a new  church  not  yet  organized, 
without  funds,  without  a house  of  worship, 
without  a Sunday-school,  without  any  thing, 
in  fact,  but  the  good-will  of  the  church  from 
which  it  had  gone  off  as  a colony.  He  preach- 
ed to  his  new  congregation  for  the  first  time 
January  20,  1833,  in  the  town-hall.  A new 
church  building  was  begun  at  once,  how- 
ever, which,  when  finished,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England  outside  of  Boston.  It 
was  dedicated  Christmas-day  of  that  year, 
the  pews  selling  for  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Todd’s  labors  in  Northampton  were 
quite  as  great  as  in  Groton.  In  addition  to 
the  large  measure  of  work  which  fell  natu- 
rally to  him  as  pastor  of  a newly  organized 
church  with  a house  of  worship  to  build 
and  pay  for,  he  was  compelled  during  a con- 
siderable period  to  take  upon  himself  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  older  society  as  well 
as  his  own;  he  was  called  upon  to  assist 
actively  in  every  undertaking  which  need- 
ed an  energetic  advocate ; and,  as  was  near- 
ly always  the  case  with  him,  his  ministry 
resulted  in  a marked  revival,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  burden  of  labor.  Finding 
himself  ill  from  overwork  during  the  sec- 
ond summer  of  his  stay  in  Northampton,  he 
made  a journey  for  his  health  through  Pitts- 
field, and  was  well-nigh  enchanted  with  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  although 
he  little  dreamed  that  the  beautiful  Berk- 
shire town  was  to  be  his  home  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  life. 

His  letters  at  this  period  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  sharp  wit,  the  abounding  humor, 
and  the  agreeable  playfulness  which  to  a 
great  extent  characterized  his  correspond- 
ence and  conversation  throughout  his  life. 
He  worked  harder,  encountered  greater  dif- 
ficulties, and  suffered  more  in  every  way 
during  the  time  spent  in  Groton  and  North- 
ampton than  at  any  subsequent  period, 
with  the  exception  of  that  passed  in  Phila- 
delphia ; but  youth  was  in  his  favor  then, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  a readier  laugh 
than  later  with  which  to  meet  annoyances. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Todd’s  mother,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  he  thus  playfully  hints  the 
happiness  the  new  life  was  giving  him : 

“ I can  not  stop  to  tell  yon  how  father’s  letter  at  last 

came  to  band ; how  the  little  hooks  did  not  come  to 

hand,  and  then,  after  a long  time,  they  did  come  to 
hand ; how  Mr.  Wright  was  delighted  and  cheered  and 
swelled  on  the  occasion  (and  while  my  finger  Ib  on  the 
little  fellow,  I mnst  just  wink  to  you  that  I believe  he 

is  courting  our  landlord’s  daughter) I really  don’t 

know  but  our  happiness — Mary’s  and  mine — will  ex- 
cite our  yery  pig  to  fall  in  love,  for  so  every  thing  else 
does  that  comes  near  us ; even  the  philosophical  Mr. 
H came  near  falling  into  a swamp.” 

His  pig  and  his  hens  occupy  large  space 
in  his  letters  about  this  time.  Describing 
a house  he  had  bought  in  Groton,  he  says : 

“We  have  a good  parlor  to  shut  up— a thing  indis- 
pensable to  human  happiness.” 
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adelphia  grew  rapidly  into  prominence.  A 
handsome  house  of  worship  was  built,  and 
for  a time  it  seemed  that  the  energy  of  the 
pastor  had  conquered  success  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  he  had  foreseen,  and  some  still 
worse  ones  that  he  had  not  anticipated  at 
all.  In  1837  came  sore  financial  distress 
to  the  country,  and  his  church  was  sharply 
pinched  for  means.  Its  debt  pressed  it  heav- 
ily, and  its  other  difficulties  were  great ; .but 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
might  have  outridden  the  storm  but  for  dis- 
sensions within,  which  resulted  in  the  end 
in  the  purchase  of  the  mortgage  by  a clique 
of  disaffected  members,  and  the  sale  of  the 
church  building  under  foreclosure.  The 
quarrel  in  the  church  wTas  a long  and  very 
bitter  one,  the  details  of  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary here  to  discuss.  We  shall  be  better 
entertained  with  a few  characteristic  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Todd’s  letters,  written  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  his  Philadelphia  pas- 
torate. The  following  gives  a hint  of  some 
of  his  annoyances : 

*'  If  people  see  that  they  can  nettle  the  minister,  It 
at  once  gives  them  power  and  Importance,  which  they 
are  snre  to  exercise.  The  world  will  have  weak  wom- 
en and  stubborn  men  in  it,  at  present,  and  I am  afraid 
that  it  will  still  have  fools  in  it I have  enough  ev- 

ery week  to  throw  me  into  the  scarlet  fever  if  I did 
not  stand  still  and  let  Folly  kick  up  her  heels  till  she  is 
tired,  and  then  goes  to  be  sick  of  a cold  caught  by  the 
exercise. ” 

Mr.  Todd  was  becoming  very  well  known 
as  an  author  at  that  time,  so  that  the  crit- 
ical opinion  expressed  in  the  following,  with 
regard  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  interesting: 

44  You  will  be  absolutely  amazed  that  a man  with  so 
little  learning,  and  what  he  had  resting  on  so  poor  a 
foundation,  could  have  produced  such  a sensation 
among  his  specie*.  He  seems  like  a huge,  splendid 
castle  resting  upon  a cob-house  for  its  foundation.” 

Mr.  Todd’s  cheerfulness  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  unconquerable.  In  the  midst 
of  the  sorest  distress,  overworked,  suffering 
for  money,  and  having  a houseful  of  sick  to 
care  for,  he  wrote : 

14  We  have  had  some  sickness,  and  I have  had  the 
dyspepsia— the  only  fashionable,  genteel  thing  1 ever 
had.” 

His  wit,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  was  not  al- 
ways playful,  however,  and  we  find  traces 
of  it  in  his  most  serious  and  enrnest  utter- 
ances ; as,  for  example,  this : “ The  intellect 
and  the  heart  must  he  cultivated  together; 
a divorce  between  them,  like  that  between 
man  and  wife,  is  ruin  to  both.” 

From  a single  sentence  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters written  about  this  time  it  appears  that 
his  biographer  might  fairly  claim  for  him 
the  honor  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 
“ I am  trying,”  he  writes,  “ to  get  up  a soci- 
ety of  yonng  men  in  the  city  for  the  pro- 
tection of  yonng  men  who  come  here  from 
abroad.  It  is  to  save  thousands  from  min.” 

Another  passage  from  the  same  letter 


shows  bow  wide  his  popularity  as  an  au- 
thor was  even  then : 

41 1 have  just  had  a bookseller  from  Londou  to  see 
me  to  make  arrangements  to  publish  Todd's  Works,  as 
fast  as  they  are  written,  in  London.  He  seemed  very 
much  iu  earnest.” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  he  satirized 
some  things  at  a college  Commencement : 

“This  afternoon  I heard  an  oration  before  the  lit- 
erary societies,  and  also  a poem.  The  oration,  as  I 
presume , was  deep,  but  it  was  the  driest  of  all  fodder. 
The  poem  was  a long  string  of  rhymes  and  good  pious 
feeling.  This  evening  we  had  the  Junior  exhibition, 
very  manly  and  sound,  with  a vein  of  the  obscure, 
foggy,  misty  Coleridgeism  in  all.  This  gives  a kind 
of  deep  philosophical  fog,  throngh  which  common 
thoughts  appear  quite  magnificent.  Did  you  ever  see 
that  boy  who  owned  the  parrot,  and  that  other  boy 
who  owned  the  owl  ? 4 Can  your  bird  talk  ?’  says  the 
owl  hoy.  4 Oh  yes/  says  the  parrot  boy, 4 he  can  talk 
every  thing.  Can  pour  bird  talk  V 4 No,  he  can’t  talk 
yet,  but  he  can  vrtnk  terribly.’” 

From  this  college  Commencement  dates 
Mr.  Todd’s  habit  of  making  Bumpier  jour- 
neys into  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  In 
the  letter  last  quoted  he  writes : • 

44  To-morrow  I am  going  across  the  lake,  with  two 
or  three  of  the  professors,  into  that  wilderness  of 
mountains,  in  measuring  heights  and  depths,  climb- 
ing mountains,  aud  exploring  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
peeping  into  the  very  cupboard  of  nature.” 

During  the  winter  of  1841-42  the  trou- 
bles in  the  church  culminated  in  the  sale 
of  the  building  and  Mr.  Todd’s  resignation. 
Here  ended  his  long  aud  very  trying  labors 
in  building  up  churches  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Henceforth  he  was  to  do  work 
of  a different  kind,  for  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  was  oven  better  fitted  by  natnre 
than  for  this.  He  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  immediately  settled 
over  a well-established  parish  of  active,  # 
thrifty,  and  keenly  intelligent  people,  whose  * 
pastor  he  remained  during  the  entire  thirty 
years  that  wrere  left  to  him  of  life.  He  was 
frequently  urged  to  go  elsewhere,  bnt  would 
listen  to  no  call,  preferring  to  remain  with 
the  people  who  had  first  given  him  rest, 
and  among  whom  he  had  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  been  able  to  establish  himself  with 
a sense  of  security,  as  in  a home.  Wheth- 
er it  was  that,  after  all,  he  was  better  fitted 
for  qniefc,  conservative,  well -seconded  work 
than  for  the  turmoils  of  theological  warfare, 
the  conduct  of  difficult  enterprises  to  success- 
ful issues,  and  the  management  of  wrong- 
headed  men  and  women,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  because  his  youth  had  passed  away 
and  taken  some  of  its  energy  with  it,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say ; but  it  is  certain 
that  after  he  was  fairly  settled  at  Pittsfield 
nothing  less  than  a strong  conviction  of 
dnty  could  have  induced  him  to  undertake 
another  task  like  the  three  he  had  al ready 
performed. 

The  church  building  in  Pittsfield  was  a 
plain  wooden  structure,  not#too  comforta- 
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Me,  and  not  at  all  pretty.  Apt  as  be  was 
to  make  the  best  of  matters  and  to  discover 
their  good  points,  the  only  things  the  new 
pastor  could  find  to  commend  were  the  bell 
and  the  clocks.  The  building  was  after- 
ward burned,  and  replaced  with  a hand- 
some stone  structure.  The  people  compos- 
ing his  church  and  congregation  pleased 
him  in  very  many  ways  from  the  first. 

“It  is  a great,  rich,  proud,  enlightened, 
powerful  people,”  he  wrote.  “They  arc 
cool  bnt  kiud,  sincere,  great  at  hearing,  and 
very  critical.  1 have  never  had  an  audi- 
ence who  heard  so  critically.  There  is  ten 
times  more  intellect  that  is  cultivated  than 
we  have  ever  had  before A wider,  bet- 

ter, harder,  or  more  interesting  field  no  man 
need  desire.” 

He  had  much  to  do,  however,  from  the 
first.  The  Sunday-school  was  not  in  a prop- 
er condition,  and  a good  many  other  mat- 
ters needed  immediate  attention.  A revival 
speedily  followed  his  coming,  too,  so  that 
his  work  was  made  very  heavy  almost  from 
the  hour  of  his  arrival.  In  November,  1842, 
the  parsonage  was  burned,  together  with 
nearly  all  Mr.  Todd’s  household  furniture, 
his  library  of  a thousand  volumes,  most  of 
his  manuscripts,  and  his  entire  stock  of  ser- 
mons. The  loss  was  a sore  one,  the  more 
so  as  he  was  too  poor  to  replace  the  books, 
while  the  burned  manuscripts  had  been 
well-nigh  his  only  marketable  wares.  He 
did  not  lose  his  cheerfulness,  however — an 
agreeable  fact,  which  he  explained  by  say- 
iug  that  good  spirits  were  pretty  nearly  all 
he  had  left  in  the  world. 

His  people  were  as  resolute  as  he,  and 
straightway  set  about  the  work  of  repairing 
the  loss.  Within  less  than  a year  after  the 
fire  a new  parsonage,  built  upon  the  old 
foundations,  under  Mr.  Todd’s  own  supervis- 
ion, was  ready  for  use.  In  a letter  written 
March  4,  1844,  from  the  new  home,  which 
was  to  be  his  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  gives  us  a hint  of  his  manner  of  life 
and  work  in  Pittsfield : 

M We  have  got  Into  onr  new  home,  and  find  It  very 

comfortable.  Here  we  have  been  all  winter I think 

(when  I can  get  any  thoughts),  write  till  my  wriat 
ache**,  visit  the  sick  till  I feel  diseased,  attend  funerals 
till  I feel  mournful,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  write  ser- 
mons and  books  and  make  bee-hives.  I am  now  de- 
livering a course  of  lectures  to  the  young  men ; and 
Ihongh  yon  might  think  the  subject  exhausted,  I act- 
ually And  several  things  to  say,  and  shall  probably 
spin  out  my  thonghts  so  as  to  make  a book  as  large 
as  any  one  will  want  to  buy,  and  larger  than  any  one 
will  wish  to  read.  I don’t  have  mnch  to  do.  Let  me 
see:  a pariah  of  over  two  thousand  souls,  three  ser- 
mons on  the  Sabbath,  three  services  between  Sab- 
baths, chairman  of  the  school  committee,  and  sixteen 
schools  to  take  care  of,  a church  of  over  six  hundred 
memlwrs,  over  Afty  funerals  a year,  letters,  calls,  vis- 
its, journeys,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  about  nuthorship. 
I forgot  a new  and  brilliant  map  to  make  for  every 

monthly  concert,  and  fen  thousand  other  things T 

wish  I had  about  seven  acres  of  land,  and  then  1 verily 
believe  I might  contrive  to  All  up  my  time.” 

Concern  ing«the  bee-hives  mentioned  iu 


this  letter  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
bees  were  one  of  Dr.  Todd’s  numerous  bob- 
bies. His  bobbies,  by-the-way,  were  not  at 
all  subject  to  the  control  of  reason,  or  re- 
strained by  circumstance.  He  indulged  his 
whims  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  recreation 
they  were  capable  of  affording,  ami  without 
inquiring  whether  or  not  the  circumstauces 
surrounding  him  made  their  indulgence 
practicable  or  otherwise,  as  the  story  of  the 
bees  sufficiently  proves.  He  first  began 
keeping  them  in  Philadelphia.  Something 
suggested  to  him  that  keeping  bees  might 
be  very  pleasant  amusement,  and  be  deter- 
mined to  become  a bee  raiser  at  once.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  bitn  that 
bee  keeping  is  not  quite  practicable  in  a 
great  city.  It  was  bis  whim  to  have  bees, 
and  if  circumstances  were  in  the  way,  it  was 
so  mnch  the  worse  for  circumstances.  He 
placed  the  hives  in  his  garret,  making  a 
long  glass-covered  passageway  to  the  win- 
dow, and  for  a time  his  plan  appeared  to 
work  well  enough.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  he  could  scarcely  help  losing 
the  young  swarms,  as  he  was  not  quite  will- 
ing to  go  out  into  the  thronged  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  them  after  they  had 
settled  themselves  upon  a way-side  tree,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  a quickly  gather- 
ing crowd.  After  a while,  also,  he  learned 
that  bees,  like  men,  may  become  thriftless 
by  being  too  freely  provided  with  food ; and 
his,  finding  an  abundant  supply  always  at 
command  among  the  molasses  casks  on  the 
docks,  actually  ceased  to  hoard  up  honey, 
and  so  became  worthless.  In  Pittsfield  lie 
resumed  his  experiment,  though  the  climate 
was  extremely  unfavorable  to  bee  keepiug, 
and  persisted  until,  seeing  a statement  in 
some  newspaper  that  bees  may  be  kept  all 
winter  without  feeding  by  burying  the  hives 
in  the  autumn  and  exhuming  them  in  the 
spring,  he  made  the  experiment,  and  killed 
his  entire  stock,  forty  swarms  of  bees.  While 
he  kept  them,  he  got  some  honey,  a great 
many  stings,  which  were  to  him  not  only 
very  painful,  bnt  actually  dangerous,  aud  a 
vast  deal  of  recreation.  He  tried  all  man- 
ner of  patent  hives,  buying  t he  right  to  man- 
ufacture, and  making  them  for  himself,  the 
pleasure  of  doing  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  return  the  bee  keeping  made 
him. 

It  was  the  same  with  all  his  other  fan- 
cies. They  were  indulged  for  amusement 
far  more  than  for  any  thing  else.  He 
was  a connoisseur  in  fishing  tackle,  for  one 
thing,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  ev- 
ery new  contrivance  designed  to  facilitate 
the  taking  of  fish ; and  yet  even  during  his 
summer  wanderings  in  the  Adirondacks  he 
fished  very  little,  and  never  for  pleasnre. 
He  took  no  fish  which  were  not  actually 
needed  for  food.  He  had  a good  many  guns, 
too,  of  various  patterns,  though  he  never 
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cared  to  hunt  much,  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  kiLl  game  for  mere  sport. 

His  most  constant  hobby  waa  his  work- 
shop, and  it,  like  all  the  rest,  was  of  use  to 
him  chiefly  as  a source  of  recreation.  Ho 
made  use  of  its  appliances  in  the  mending 
of  locks  and  other  small  household  affairs, 
hut  for  the  most  part  contented  himself 
with  ivory  turning  and  carving — an  art  in 
which  he  became  quite  expert,  as  many  lit- 
tle keepsakes  of  Ids  manufacture,  still  cher- 
ished by  the  friends  to  whom  he  gave  them, 
attest.  Tim  workshop,  like  all  bis  other  pos- 
sessions, was  the  result  of  growth.  His  fi rat 
small  purchase  of  tools  was  designed  simply 
to  enable  him  to  do  for  himself  many  trifling 
household  jobs  not  worth  calling  a mechan- 
ic for,  and  to  these  was  added  one  imple- 
ment after  another,  until  the  workshop  was 
sufficiently  well  stocked  to  afford  its  owner 
pleasant  recreation,  and  after  that,  of  course, 
the  shop  was  the  greater  of  the  two,  and 
many  things  were  purchased  for  its  sake 
rather  than  for  Dr.  Todd’s.  Friends  en- 
couraged the  whim,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
adding  from  time  to  time  to  the  treasures 
of  the  li  ttle  workshop,  until  it  held  three  or 
four  lathes,  a buzz  saw,  several  scroll  and  jig 
saws,  a work-bench,  an  anvil,  a small  steam- 
engine,  and  a complete  stock  of  tools  of  va- 
rious sorts,  with  nails,  brads,  screws,  oils, 
varnishes,  anti  a hundred  other  things,  of 
every  otic  of  which  lhr,  Todd  knew  the  use. 
His  treasures  were  some  fine  blocks  of  ivory 


and  rare  woods, 
given  him  by 
friends,  and  out 
of  these  he  was 
constantly  mak- 
ing little  toys 
and  keepsakes  for 
those  around  him. 
His  shop  adjoined 
his  study,  and  it 
was  his  habit 
when  weary  of 
reading  or  writ- 
ing to  throw 
down  Jiis  books, 
and  work  for  a 
brief  time  at  his 
bench  or  lathe. 
When  rested,  he 
would  return  to 
his  more  impor- 
tant duties,  and 
thus  the  shop  was, 
in  fact,  scarcely 
less  useful  than 

his  library, w heth- 
er the  work  done 
in  it  produced  any 
valuable  results 
of  a material  sort 
or  not.  v 


But  the  work- 
simp  was  only  an  adjunct  to  the  study, 
which  was  his  glory.  The  room  was  fitted 
and  furnished  to  his  taste,  and,  we  may 
say,  to  his  whim  as  well.  The  destruction 
of  his  books  in  the  fire  already  mentioned 
left  him  in  middle  life  with  no  library  at 
all,  and,  poor  as  he  always  was,  the  work 
of  accumulating  another  was  of  necessity 
slowly  ami  imperfectly  done,  so  that,  al- 
though there  were  two  or  three  thousand 
volumes  on  his  shelves  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  collection  very  inadequately  re p- 
resented  either  the  taste  or  the  culture 
of  its  owner.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
many  of  those  that  were  there  were  bought 
for  some  immediate  use,  while  very  many 
of  greater  permanent  value  were  left  tm- 
bought  for  want  of  means.  The  study  was 
noteworthy,  however,  for  things  other  than 
books,  A collect  ion  of  walking-sticks,  each 
with  some  legend  or  association  attached, 
interested  every  visitor.  There  was  also  a 
very  ingeniously  contrived  fountain,  with  a 
bell-glass  cover.  In  one  of  his  letters  lie 
describes  it  as — 

“ An  eight-sided,  pillar-shaped  thing,  with  a tnnrble- 
colored  basin,  and  a pure  marble  top,  the  top  being 
several  inches  largerthau  the  pillar,  which  Is  also  elght- 
skled.  The  whole  Height  in  two  feet  and  aim*  inches. 
Then  on  the.fcip  of  all  this  is  a glass  cover  about  two 
and  a half  feet  high,  and  large  enough  round  to  more 
rhau  cover  the  basin.  In  the  centre  of  the  haahi  b»  a 
lUtte  brass  jet,  containing  nearly  forty  little  holes  fu  a 

circle Then,  outside  of  the  glass,  and  on  the  marble 

top.  are  three  little  statuettes,  white  o«  the  driven  snow. 
1 have  only  to  touch  a little  brass  cock,  and  up 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DR  JOHN  TODD. 


denies**,  and  found  there  so  p&rfoet  a i mi 
from  the  weariness  of  Ids  Pfeli^ 

delpbla  that  for  moco  tkay  twenty  yoaiv- 
afterward  lie  went  rk^luSj^ 
into  the  vrllilH,  staying  nsnaJlv  tiv*'  or  *i* 
weeks.  The  toumi  hod  a#  then  invaded 
the  wddeme&ft,  and  life  there  was  uuumcfo 
etl  tif  the  outride  World.  Wbf»>  thongs  n( 
summer  idfora  eame  to  tnm  tfe  solitude* 
into  A jriifcme  ground.  Dr*  Todd  j*hari~ 
doriM hi*  old  haring  geitig  therejaito  to 
the  vrmd&  v f lji  a frntf  and  C'no  tvd  a for  t he  md 
RndfoOreution  jhe 

the  lakea  of  Nort  her  n 'New  T<?rk.  v • 

On  Long  Lake  Dr.  Todd  found  ■».  ectthv 
meat  *>f  Ahouisixly  people,  who  W#re  wiiti- 
odt  school,  cbitreh, or  religious  t#ervte<^»v ami, 
moved  at  once  to  compassion  t It*? 
to  preach  to  them.  It  was  &&tunlay  when 
be  f&ff&r  hut  two  yonng  wfd&fcn.  l»-;4 
boat.  published  the  news  tbituigbottt  tba 
sptfcikpfofifc  in  time;  and 
i>r*  Todd  preached  the  first  sermtvu  eve; 

fjfepha  LUng  .'Laic*  country. 

/■;“;Wt  ifoitkl  not  singf 4 In>  said,  in  writing 
matter,  "for  noiia  bad  iearued 
:thef>/ng^-.of  Zion  in  a strange  land.  h\  the 
&f^rooon  we  met  fotar  hr  five  miW  up  the 
lakty  ip  aceoipmcwlaie  one  who  was-  feedilo. 
They  Wore  all  ttuere  ogata,  0&  whoduiah 
how  Te^iUIod  tt  hAlf-hunting  tkho  pr  two, 
Arid  m wo  had  Binging*”  A year  later  I in. 
Todd  visited  tho  se ttlomeut  ?rgai/i,axi<l  found 
Ivrimch  improved  ati  svciy  way.  At  the 
pipe*  of  the  aornee  v»n  tibia  sdcmid  awe  anion 
be  took  th*  refipi^bejhfUfy  Vif  orga idling  the 


lcto»  U*y  wste*  Umsugt  these  little  hole#,  nearly  forty 
little  *maukv*iiii  wicf»  *t>rkigtng'  iwofee^  luitf  the  air, 
and  iheii  tuny*}  hi  to  m uiytUid  of  silver  drops  hriglii  us 
dbuKmdf# leaping  jtjui  iahghiu^  se  ib»ty /rise  end  fall, 
and  dropping  info  die"  biurt  n nrpb  the  eWixdost,  riog- 
\n&  sfosmg  ***umi  *?vei  fourth  H wj^h*  »* if  foe laivy 
daughter  hf  music  bad  gut  nudur  pty  ooy^r,  and 
yrh?  <j»ch  on  her  own  Carp*  | can  tijiiik  ct 

uomlnp  >trt  |»e«m  dfoppHig  $|$  a wull*  orguldeu 
S^aJlx  }fodai  I71&  I jt>  t*y  ^ 


But  there  were  other  tBiexesimg  things  in 
the  study,  Homo  of  which  one  Would  Bcaroe.ly 
took  for  in,  the  librorj bf  » d%tfr/guwfo 
«4  doctor  of  divinity*  v As  you  stand  in  in j 
M-udy,"  be  wrote, "and  look  into  the  adjoin- 
ing library,  you  notice  that  over  the  dour 
are  several  thihga  that  have  an  untbeolog* 
}vaI  look.  There  m A aiuail,  irbu-puitit- 
ed  jaTeiin,  wbieti  iranio  foota  ,Ahit%.  Near 
it  is  a long  donlde-barrei^d  4 my  h 

gnu.'  What  U its  bmt^ry  t 1 don’t  know, 
waf  taken  on  the  ; bkiile  at 

Baton  Rtmgftv*  A misnti^)c  pf 
and  pMols  iii  tlie  c«tlnns  eoll^Hion, 

aiDuyng  thetn  art  old  Hi  at -lock  mtiskeltinAde 
many  rears  ago  in ■ PH-tsfipld  l»y  .on*  of  l>r 
TinhiA  pim^bhmerR.  :|t;  wi&s. 
federal  ih  tto  wvir^  wa^  pH'ked  up  an  ihe 
ha t f<le;- J Newliern,  and  s^nt.  tof.tfe 
Tisid  iui  ^ gnn^,  some  df  tbptn 

to*)™  the  Sduihi 
snow^hw^  fctMu ^Causda,  arul  a score  of  am- 
ilar  make  uj?  the  eoihu*fit>n. 

We  buye  ai«:»dy  iueuf h>neil  the  lirvt  t»f 
I>r.TfMld!B  Visits  ir»  t |if>  Ad wndack  ep.unify/, 
T pOn  the  ^?v}fo?  (vin  of  tbo  pT\^HOT« 

m Barlhijjton  fioil»g0  be  wont  into  the  wlL 

••;  - ^g  ;•  ' 


tui5  cmruoii  iy  vni  VituaruiiftBS. 
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people  into  a church,  without  the  sanction 
of  a council,  there  being  no  churches  any 
where  within  resell  from  which  to  call  one. 
Baptizing  eight  children,  he  organized  their 
elders,  eleven  persons,  into  “ The  First  Con- 
gregational Church  oil  Long  Lake.”  On  his 
return  to  Pittsfield  ho  wrote  in  the  religious 
journals  some  account  of  the  little  church 
in  the  wilderness,  interested  others,  and  so-  ! 
cured  dually  valuable  contributions  of  mon- 
ey, books,  and  clothing  for  their  benefit; 
and  while  the  missionary  who  was  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  became  discour- 
aged and  left,  and  the  church  itself  practi- 
cally ceased  to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Todd’s  influence  upon  the  rude  people 
wrought  some  measure  of  permanent  good 
among  them.  A member  of  the  Long  Lake 
church  visited  Pittsfield  some  years  later, 
and  when  asked  about  Dr.  Todd’s  work  iu 
the  wilderness,  replied : u Oh  yes,  the  doctor 


came  up  there  and  did  us  a great  deal  of 
good,  sent  us  a missionary,  and  organized  a 
church ; but  he  didn’t  quite  understand  us. 

Why , it,  1 1 cos  one  of  hie  deacons  /” 

But  we  may  not  tell  here  a tithe  of  the 
entertaining  things  which  went  to  make  up 
the  life  of  Dr.  Todd.  The  space  at  our  dis- 
posal has  been  insufficient  even  for  a com- 
i plete  biographical  outline,  and  having  bare- 
ly sketched  the  story  of  his  life,  picking  ont 
here  and  there  a significant  anecdote  or  a 
characteristic  expression,  we  must  end  by 
saying  that  he  continued  in  active  pasworal 
work  in  Pittsfield  until  1872,  when  the  fail- 
ure of  his  health  led  his  church  to  accept 
the  resignation  he  had  offered  a year  before, 
voting  unanimously,  however,  to  continue 
his  salary  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  rent 
free  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That  life 
peacefully  went  out  a little  more  than  a 
year  afterward. 


IS  THE  VALVE  OP  UTRICULARIA  SENSITIVE? 


Br  MRS.  MARY  TREAT. 


P)R  several  months  past  I have 
been  working  on  different  spe- 
cies of  utricularia^  and 'during  this 
interim  Mr.  Darwin’s  book  on  In - 
sectivorous  Plants  has  appeared.  It 
is  so  comprehensive,  and  the  ex- 
periments have  been  so  carefully 
conducted,  that  it  seems  pre- 
sumptuous for  any  to  attempt  to 
differ  in  the  least  from  his  con- 
clusions; and  in  the  main  a care- 
ful experimenter  can  not  differ 
from  him.  But  there  are  a few 
of  the  points  'which  he  has  treated 
in  his  chapter  on  utricularia  in 
regard  to  which  my  observations 
and  experiments  have  led  me  to 
conclusions  somewhat  different 
from  his. 

My  notes  and  memoranda  have 
been  jotted  down  during  the  prog- 
ress of  my  work,  and  1 have  such 
a mass  of  material  collected  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a selec- 
tion. A magazine  article  must 
necessarily  be  brief ; so  but  few  ex- 
periments can  be  given  in  detail. 

These  plants  — utricularia — 
grow  in  water  or  wet  places.  (It 
takes  its  name  from  “ utricle,”  a 
little  bag  or  bladder.)  When 
growing  in  water  they  have  long 
floating  stems  and  usually  finely 
dissected  leaves,  and  along  the 
stems,  among  the  leaves,  are  often 
numerous  little  utricles.  In  some 
species  we  find  long  steins  wholly 
destitute  of  leaves — simply  clus- 
ters of  utricles  scattered  along  the 
stems. 


Fig.  1.— FLOwranso  btkm  or  utbioui.aka  inflata. 
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The  that  1 twn*t  vhwfy  ob- 

wry  fid  vt  ere  Efticuhtriu  tujlalfty  l*  vhI-  > 

(jzii l\  i*tvm>£diav  Vm:.*lr\- 
ate*  41  giblc*  £.  }iurpHf*h  tLwmnia,  And  £ ’ < 
ii  tnbtUaJti.  Most  of  fche*<»  &p?i*ie»  W&rj 
aiighdy,  and  a lew*  c^onMerabi^  ;iu  XhV  ff&* 
vowt  sir  Mini  of  the  nhi^E  I h&ve 

two  of  i4i»  moat  widely  iHeaVrodJar 
n|v*vcii^  Chsii  ) have-  YJiauii^eii  for  lUua-  ■ 
u»rwu,  /A  injMu  and  €rpu*pu\efu  I \\ 

r^ifrttrriL*  a portion  nf  V\ 

ifcU.  T bi>  « aid  &eihe  fc  a*  \ 

u whorl  of  while-,  prtkfe  /' 

n&ifki&p%  Ili0  ihvwepii o#  ateai*  *rU1ri 

At  ttw  v“  • 

tbBHftMgfc*  dhiakm*  on  ^hiefc  are 
UiierJ  & tew  nfctick^ ; tlieee  light  ftpougy 
pHfrteti  pivetM  plant  ft  \txiy  elegant  up- 
l*4U'am:#',  uud  rlieir  main  iillScK  Keeffis  t<> 

W -to-  float  Um  phvrtt  at  the  i hue  of 

doweri*)g,  . *ni«  ;.floArftw  4rts  of  & bngb^|pP|iRWBP!WH||JPHS|B|HilHiHHH! 

y llevr  wfar-j  ami.  front  the  to  leu  mi  v^feli  *‘ A'-vordiog  to  Sehlnden,  hi  the  auiii^ 

frleatffM*  ateaxu  St  grow*  iii  rather  dee\h  $t|U  , the  there  appear*  a lauwfr eMriiev 

watjs r I have  taken  it.  from  pond*  of  ipjsite  shaped  M 

pure  water  with  a depth  of  from  eight  to  Utile by  ^’h'OH«  ex- 

-.«<**>  feet.  |.:tont^y  it  hiaafriut^lv^ 

' :;  •' • \ 1 mouth.  bnme  «eg~- 


Fr«L  3,  — a»rirtf  W>\i  tnu\^i%v  3J»^ib» 

or  .tio:  iTwm.t, , #iWP  olaw*  ro jr-in*  avr ««  **>k#( 

eua-r  4.UK  tie  tiiic  lyttuiui.»w<vi;c<MK|tJ, 
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wg  inward-  The  external  Ofiftre  of  -tin* 
funnel  b closed  by  & rim  of  heard  gsvwiiig- 
6 a the  upper  border ; Urn  lower  part  of  the 
i nfcerna!  Aurfueu  of  TJh&.iitxuf&i  i»  cfothed  tri  th 
clegnm #C  various  foruis,  hut  very  reg- 
ularly arranged;  while  the  hitenial  hmfate 
of  thfe  pouch  Exhibits  petmliar  hairs  consist.- 
mg  of  t\w,celbf  <}iwi)  running  but  i ala  a 
longer  or  shorter  ftthyr 


or  ibu*  vioietvptyiyd*  Un  Wof*,  The  low  vOf* — 
if  they  i* a u shtihM  Imf  Irivv^ — art*  seai tered 
along  the  auhmol^titi  m whorls  of' five 
or  six,  the  branch  always  nuliofotmug  ife 
m me  number  IUaI  it  *t #rt* Willi-  The' k*»v.*w 
me  deeompoomiva«Hl  in  ii  healihv  wlttuc  eadk 


Pin,  C,^»K4rmix  nt vtkm  with  bjmrju*  ha»rs 


curved  hair#  (pfag;5),  ami  tlregfe  hair*  semu 
to  serve  a twbinhi  xmTpoaor  they  timut-  it 
rapture  both  animal  and  vegHfAhle  dveay* 
mg  iaAtti%r— apparently  Ihbd  for  <ita  pis  a t, 
wh ieb  they  s eem  tb  WHh  ull  **jf 

these  montim  »o  thickly  scatter^*]  oyer  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pbmf,  j#»  uimiLar  why 
fjie  utricles  are  needed  ae  rtwrvoira  of  IWd, 
hoi  tuyre  they  Afe,  and  .hi  great  nvimbetiS: 
Rial  larger  tlma  in.  most  other  species,  amt 
t-tyey  Capture  living  animals.  Fig.  fi  rtfp- 


£'.<>.  >i rTr.rri.r  ar  cTB;rri  xvj  *, 

V':: eimtyfeKiu  - ..  -:\vV.  /.v 


nr  HttAwm  *ir  raw 

►' VVWVtSKk  INAWUV 


Fig.  4 rcpre>ieota  rho  Matt  af  a ^jttiiviug 
brunch;  of  ;r.  >‘iere 


nth  e h btdbr^f . -d  wf  fe  of  tide 


;^9p^v|b 

yV-re  iitid  ao ■'ajit^.p.niK'wxr  ihe 
iehfct  Hembhinee  ui ifliyr and  the  valv«¥  in- 
stead  i?f  sihifiaS  or.  mouth, 

projects  above  tV  Aeciridiuic  ?e  naturalistic 
fcliv  vnlve  of  oil  species  tvftftftauf&na  is  fum- 
ed of  two  layers  of  saint!  e*dl»>  and  is  simply 
a con  t in  u a turn  of  the  larger  cells  which 
ibnti  the  wail  of  ill*  utricle  It  iff  fast ou 
&1|  side*  0xbbfVtA>h'fU^l^tgiu  alarkfcd  M Em 
trance0  in  the  hguro;  mid  heir  llni  tword&*?» 
fi  t close  togethicL^  nod  are  a!  wsyn  cV6ssd*csr 
cept  wii«Mt  >««Md  king  touches  'them;  In 
cisely  iho  right  w «yf  yheh.  Ofrb>  atiddehly 


.hbfb.  ;.b 

.*ja?c.ick  that  UNjiffees  widely  from  all  of 
the  dtherH  tliat  I have,  examinmt,  fiud  m 
Mr,  Darwin  gives  uo  aecmmt  of  any  mm- 
tnpm  ?i pod  imai- 

uer  of  growfh  add  s true tiin^  The  finest 
speihxueoj*  of  thiA  pl^Hl  Hint  l have  found 
were  growing  in  de^fh  atdl  The 

stems  are  hh>g;  sdmbFmitts  • two  feef  or  more 
in  length,  am!  t bese  mem.s  or  i.»«i riches  T'j4ti- 
aU;  in  every  dineorion,  so  ihdt  obo  pluht  otV 
idt  eovera  <jinte  a large  surface  of  wut^r. 
At  the  poifiU  wluyre  the  bninoho^  radiate, 
nak^l  dowering  Htonia  «lmot  np,  and  stand 
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large  in  this  species,  and  projecting  out 
and  above  the  mouth  as  it  does,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  out  it  free  and  spread  it 
out  so  as  to  examine  its  structure.  We  do 
not  find  glands  on  its  surface,  as  we  do  in  the 
other  species.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  energies 
of  the  plant  had  gone  to  construct  the  ele- 
gant cluster  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
valve,  situated  on  the  point  where  the  valve 
doubles;  it  consists  of  a globular  body 
which  supports  from  twelve  to  fifteen  beau- 
tiful, transparent,  glassy-looking  glands,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Over  the  inner  surface  of  the  utricle — like 
the  other  species — are  scattered  numerous 
glands,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  named  quad- 
lifid  processes,  from  the  fact  that  the  glands 
radiate  from  a central  cell  in  the  form  of 


FlO.  T. — QUAPBim*  PBOOEMS&. 


arms,  four  in  number  (Fig.  7).  In  this  spe- 
cies the  arms  are  about  of  equal  length. 
Near  the  valve,  and  close  to  where  the  walls 
of  the  utricle  join  together,  we  find  cells  with 
only  two  arms — bifid  processes — and  inter- 
mingled with  these  we  occasionally  Bee  a 
cell  with  only  one  arm,  no  way  different 
from  the  others  except  in  the  lesser  number 
of  arms.  Mr.  Darwin  says  these  glands  are 
absorbents,  but  he  doubts  if  they  ever  se- 
crete. Around  the  edge  of  the  valve  that 
extends  into  the  utricle  is  a thick  fringe  of 
hairs  or  glands,  all  pointing  inward,  and  so 
do  not  prevent  any  thing  from  entering 
through  the  valve ; but  we  can  see  that  they 
prevent  an  exit.  These  are  all  the  glands  I 
find  in  this  species,  except  a few  oblong 
ones,  which  have  no  pedicels,  and  are  im- 
bedded in  the  smaller  cells  near  where  the 
valve  lies. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  how  my  obser- 
vations were  conducted,  I will  state  that  I 
had  a tub  of  water  in  which  were  growing 
the  various  species  of  utricularia.  When  I 
wished  to  experiment  with  any  particular 
species,  I took  such  species  from  the  tub  and 
placed  it  in  a small  vessel  of  clear  water.  I 
also  had  other  tubs  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  eggs  of  the  mosquito  and 
chironomus.  The  eggs  of  the  mosquito  are 
deposited  in  large  clusters,  which  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  eggs  of  cbi- 
ronomna  are  deposited  in  a jelly  mass  of 
matter,  and  fastened  by  a little  thread  to 
something,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  too 
low  in  the  water.  These  masses  of  eggs  are 
very  conspicuous  to  the  educated  eye,  one 


species  producing  a mass  as  large  as  a good- 
sized  pea ; the  jelly  is  quite  transparent,  so 
the  eggs  can  be  distinctly  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  After  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
young  chironomus  larvee  remain  in  the  jelly 
for  a day  or  two,  feeding  on  it  until  they 
are  large  and  strong  enough  to  venture  out 
into  the  great  world  of  water,  where  they 
can  secure  their  own  livelihood. 

It  can  be  seen  how  quickly  and  easily  I 
could  swarm  a small  vessel  of  water  with 
the  larYSB  of  the  mosquito  and  chironomus 
by  transferring  to  the  vessel  these  masses  of 
eggs.  After  this  long  but  necessary  digres- 
sion, I will  return  to  the  valve  of  the  utric- 
ularia. 

Mr.  Darwin  says  (Insectivorous  Plants , page 
407) : “To  ascertain  whether  the  valves  were 
endowed  with  irritability,  the  surfaces  of 
several  were  scratched  with  a needle  or 
brnshed  with  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush  so 
as  to  imitate  the  crawling  movements  of 
small  crustaceans ; hut  the  valve  did  not 
open.”  And  farther  on  he  adds : “ On  three 
occasions  minnte  particles  of  blue  glass  (so 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished)  were  placed 
on  valves  while  under  water.  On  trying 
gently  to  move  them  with  a needle  they 
disappeared  so  suddenly  that,  not  seeing 
what  had  happened,  I thought  that  I had 
flirted  them  off;  bnt  on  examining  the  blad- 
ders they  were  found  safely  inclosed.  The 
same  thing  occurred  to  my  son,  who  placed 
little  cubes  of  green  boxwood  (about  ^ of 
an  inch ) on  some  valves ; and  thrice  in  the 
act  of  placing  them  on,  or  while  gently 
moving  them  to  another  spot,  the  valve  sud- 
denly opened  and  they  were  ingulfed.”  The 
same  thiug  occurred  to  me  several  times 
when  I was  gently  moving  minute  particles 
of  various  substances  on  the  edge  of  the 
valve — it  suddenly  opened  and  took  them 
in ; which  helped  to  confirm  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  valve  was  sensitive,  and  that 
the  sensitiveness  was  of  a special  nature. 
But  not  upon  these  experiments  did  I whol- 
ly base  my  inference;  it  was  based  more 
upon  observations  made  upon  the  growing 
plant  and  the  living  larvae.  By  putting  a 
spray  of  the  plant  and  water  under  a low 
power  of  the  microscope  I could  thus  briug 
several  utricles  into  the  field,  with  numer- 
ous mosquito  larvae.  If  the  tail  of  one  of 
these  larvae  happened  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  valve,  the  valve  was  almost  sore 
to  open  and  ingulf  the  larva,  often  leaving 
its  head  sticking  out,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  8.  I 
have  a large  number  of  these  utricles  with 
mosquito  larvae  caught  in  this  way.  When 
the  larva  is  thus  caught  it  never  struggles; 
the  part  of  the  body  that  is  within  the  utri- 
cle seems  paralyzed,  and  the  larva  dies  much 
sooner  than  one  that  is  wholly  within  the 
utricle ; and  this  is  the  more  singular  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  larva  is  not  canglit 
and  held  in  the  valve,  hut  has  passed  through 
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ttj*  a vvytijp''.  Rut  what  is  the  that  itn - 

rtheili  into  the  utricle  f It  seems  too 
litol,  i<y  fty  to  overthrow  a plausible  Ib^rrv 
&hd  iJ ttV^  nyth  wig  bettor  in  it«  stead.  Rut 
4**  t The  play  is  suaetvd 
tmvanii  1 have  trie/i  in  vain  to  get  Hvlmid 
fVo  aeon  os  to  learn  what  the  power  i*  that 
kupyfe  the  larva,  into  Hie  article,  No  doubt 
if  Mr.  D&rwin  iuui  Itad  the  vxceHknt,  ma- 
terial t hot  I luul  to  work  ivitfr,  with  his 
homier  naught  he  wtmJti  fcum*  .fort^ted  out 
the  ciitiha.  - , . ; 

If  with  .in  the  ntrielc  waa  a partial  vacu- 
um, the  tifuiUltm  ^poiiiiig  of  the  vaHie  would 
errate  fttiftifient  foree  to  carry  whatever 
hnppcmvd  to  lie  in  eloee  pn  warn  fry  imu  the 
ntricW*  itflii  this  ilLtaunrea  the  ?at» v emeu i 
we  «#*  es.ee  utvd.  Rat  how  eould  a ? sum- 
mit tm  fomiwJ  f yj  . ' ' 

W«  ewn  seevif  the  vafvfr  is  serndti v*e,  that 
tiiOfMiuiin  larva  would  be  mtieh  utorelike- 
> ’taU* 4®fN«i 

I w««  led  into  this  error  ftnm  8tiU — almost  always  wriggliug—anii  when 


Fw.  a,~eTBiov>^  Wtrij  vobQCiTt*  Law*  rsoi.vttkju. 


I have  ohserved,  it  never  d»o&. 

The  chironomus  larva  ( Pig.  9),  with  its 
ijin,re  blonder  loidy;  w;ks  nor  ofter/  vjvught 
ami  h<M  in  the  vqP;<\  Vm  occasion  ally 
>:md  wn*  rangbr  &<>.  Usually  they  wr.m  ear- 
rted  bodily  into  the  dtTrh'W  With  a sudden, 
quu'h  movement,  and  iiigy  were  as*  tif ten 
rakon  in  toil  first  M heqdt  htdtv  •"(  have 
found  us  many  a a Thirteen  ehivonoiUtm  Ixijr- 
in  a;  idugie  ifrrscfe,  aimf  all  caught':  with- 
in forty -eigh  t konfh  of  £H<h  other*  There 
epidtl  be  iti>  mistake  hevi\  for  'the  larva* 
and  plant  were  uttrodxxced  forty  -eight  hours 
hvilue.  •* 

ffjHnj  two  ^eeiwioHs  } have  found  a dead 
yiHroTimiifit?  h*rvn  held  fast  iff  ti/e  VAho, 
dti^'WUSIe  I was  kmking,  ibo,yi4v«.fud4')t>ti> 
ly  opened  and  ingulfed  the frjrvi);  with  sudi- 


Ftttv  5L  -cmiioMovuft  V.ATJV4. 

a,  Doml  view,  with  pwlKorm  appcndfi*,'**  rartrarted 
Hj*Air«w*  closed.  lf  Lalm-ai  v\e«\  witfi  fc*uoe  purls  *%>> 

Unicfol.  ftXijgi !T|jw  '%  WftX'rtlary  palpns.  i,  Labial 
pfdpuiv  /,  L*l>uun.  ij,  XiamiiMe  bait  line  <mitoral 
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the  forked  t*if,  brushes  h&tdUBi  th®  vw»vtf;fe'coird  ibtfiuore  th^  yfutim  atnigglHh  the 

C;fn*cr  tXih  valve  iHtcd  about*  t\ i*  bead.  A 
Hal?' mosquito  larva  thus  XMtgtit 
Could  *way  the  ulriclo  frOAi  stdiS  to  ante, 
and  iuaUe  ooii^iifenirWe  ftcmmtsirattim  thi*t 
Could  bo  &&p  with  Pie  vuu$si#t$(l  £yd*  Unf 
I n*ver  saw  escape. 

rS0tW  h*?r^  Mr.  Itajrwufa  argument  would 
hardly  hold  good,  that  tU*  head  aervew  m a 
wedge,  fox  the  valve  opens  junt  as  quickly 
U»  in  the  oilier  specie  when  the  blow  is 
hard  enough,  ami  the  mosquito  larva.  haver 
goes  poking  about  using  its  head  as  a vredgfc. 
but  the  chtron^rnus  larva  not  only  swims 
and  wriggles,  but  it  uses  its  brush-like  iWtv 
and  crawls  along  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plants,  and  often  feeds  chi  the  hairs  or 
bristles  about  the  entrance  of  the  Utricle, 
which  1 find  in  all  of  the  specie*  except 
t$i < (T.  putyntwa*  6d  iliis  larva  looks  more 
weir©  dead.  With  (he  head  only  caught  in  like  mi  fig  its  hem  1 oh  a wedge,  hot,  as  we 
the  valve,  and  itfutf  text  of  the  body  sticking  have  seen,  it  s#  not  at  all  necessary  for  ir  to 
out,  it  was  left  free  {<*  thrash  about,  and  it  use  it*  head  lu  this  manner. 


it  couse*  It  to  Oped,  Hbdthe  force?  abttvw  bl- 
inded to  carries  the  ]«rv&  fob/  the  liiftfto. 
Ana  tUte  i*  the  tael  with  ali  of  the  spot ;ies 
of  nrxicttlarta  that  l h*ye, 
with,  except  in  the  ca*e  id  IX y a rpto m.  \ft 
ibis  species  the  valve  do**  i*$i  SCftm  to  1*5 
m eeuMhive  ua  hi  the  ntker#..  A fcjftjb*:  tef&b 
of  the  taUbfa  mosquito  larvi<  doesYnti 
the  ralve  fei  aphn  j .•■if- iakee  a mot*  vigorous 
with  the  head  r h entry*  m this  species, 
tko  mbsvpaito  larva  & almost  always  caught 
h#:»At  fi  ’ v ’ ; 1 i i • 

1 have  a wunhor  of  alcoholic  speciimsoa 
of  the  mosquito  larvae  with  only  the  head 
Wight  in  tbfl  v&lvbi  tho  larva  hat?  growu 
too  large  to  admit  the  iirat  joint  of  the  body 
through  the  tfrihee,  Many  of  these  speci- 
men* I jmt  bx  alcohol  while  thelaryte  w ore 
*ti II  It viug  : others  I observed  u n til  they 
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.wistttii  liig  vlfuct  which 

rjiif  garment  had  itt  comonm 
W Vibr  the  Opposed  awevpiug 
rubes  of  Cicero  ami  other  mod- 
els of  wuciebt  $1 oquehce,  lent 
charms  to  it.  for  him;  those 
wcJ^vkalons  Of  idto  ifir 
disliked-  hiiu  fcayitig  that  be 
did  It  in  order  to  cast  tile 
shadow  which  his  own  huh- 
like  body  was  not  always 
equal  io»  and  A<>  avoid  that 
fru&pitfiMi  of  ik  fioHl  sold  ttib 
devil  w hichi*;  *.\ud  to  be  j»rov- 
•mi  by  I he  refusal  of  rbc  #?oo- 
light  Xiy  outluHi  the  person  on 
Jinn  her  con  h ; bc5  umloubied- 
% aware  that  it  did  give 
his  lou^optiiue  « fii3iucss  aud 
grace  wlitch  nature 
uiod.  ami  over  which  tailors 
shook  th»4r  he;nk. 


voiiittps 

that  tiru^  df  the  f<#&  was  bis 
’ real  Juhxio,  for  th*  awk  Wniti 
^ v-extlaucy  of  country  youth, 
shown  in  -:fir sf.  fuucnpmf) 

pictures,  Imd  passed  sway,  hi- 
tellect  uxnl  the  couscioua pow- 
er of  the  riaiug  and  the  soc- 
I'f^sfubhad  emue  to  his  fare, 
and  artists  ^ho  looked  well 
to  ths>majn  cbani^k^eiN*^ 

EARIiY  ip  his  Cr*ngit*ssional  cruder  A.l»fr  wllling  to  gur  to  the  exponso  of  a stuel-plote 
ander  it.  .SK'filums  wore  rv  large  and  engraving  of  one  who  w‘as  Irt  reality  the 
warm  e$sak,  W ft  needed  prphfction  vf  his  boo  lor  of  the  Whigs  it i the  Loner  If  wise, 
abgbt  peii^  the  «r^i« * Mr,  8t4spheits's  paternii!  ancestors  were 

ingtoo  ci?y.  U<  Kept  and  warn  it.  tor  English.  His  gTsindtotber  wa^  n genttoftiiau^ 
majiy  hi  a frsmis  simpevting  that  an  by  birth,  viiio  adhonol  to  the  fortunes  of  the 

devotkiu  to  fcho  aluma*,  ami  the 
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and  was  therefor©  opposed  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  of  which  his  Majesty  George  III. 
was  the  representative  at  the  time  of  our 
war  of  the  Revolution.  This  ancestor  of  his 
came  to  America  during  some  of  the  many 
Indian  troubles  and  the  contests  with  the 
French  that  preceded  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  served  un- 
der General  Braddock  while  marching  on 
Fort  Duquesne.  He  shared  in  the  memor- 
able defeat  and  retreat.  In  another  expe- 
dition he  served  under  Colonel  (afterward 
General  and  President)  Washington. 

During  the  war  for  independence  this  first 
of  American  Stephenses  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  the  revolted  colonies  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  that  with  which  his 
grandson  espoused  the  rebellion  of  1861, 
and  arose  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  pa- 
triot side.  His  home  waB  then  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  year  1795  he  settled  lands  in 
Georgia,  first  in  what  is  now  Elbert  Coun- 
ty, then  in  Wilkes  County,  on  Kettle  Creek, 
where  he  dwelt  until  1805.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  and  improved  lands  in  another 
part  of  the  then  vast  county  of  Wilkes,  and 
that  part  was  by  later  legislation  cut  off 
into  the  county  of  Taliaferro  (pronounced 
Toliver).  The  name  of  this  grandfather 
was  Alexander  Stephens.  Both  he  and  An- 
drew B.  Stephens,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  died  and  are  now  buried  at 
this  old  homestead  place.  Mr.  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens still  owns  it,  and  it  embraces  about 
one  thousand  acres,  worth  perhaps  now  five 
thousand  dollars  in  all. 

The  father  was  an  undistinguished  farm- 
er of  good  sense,  moderate  means,  industry, 
and  honesty.  He  died  7th  May,  1826,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  son  to  his  memory  is 
his  best  monument.  The  mother,  Margaret 
Grier,  was  a distant  relative  of  Justice  Grier 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
sister  of  a humbler  man,  who,  as  calculator 
of  the  Grier  Southern  Almanac,  for  years 
famed  for  its  wonderfully  accurate  predic- 
tions of  weather  for  the  year  to  come,  had  a 
far  higher  local  reputation  than  ever  did  the 
judge. 

Of  one  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens’s  cousins,  son 
of  the  old  almanac  maker,  the  following 
story  is  told,  showing  that  quickness  and 
readiness  of  speech  was  not  confined  to  a 
single  member  of  this  then  obscure  family : 

One  day  the  com  meal  of  the  Grier  house- 
hold ran  short,  and  the  son  put  the  bridle 
on  the  old  mare,  a blanket  on  her  back  to 
keep  the  horse-hairs  out  of  the  meal,  and, 
with  no  saddle,  started  for  mill.  A stranger 
overtook  him  on  the  way,  and  a little  con- 
versation made  them  acquainted.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  then  took  place: 

Stranger.  44  Then  you  are  a son  of  Mr. 
Grier,  the  great  almanac  calculator  f” 

Young  Grier  (modestly).  44  Yes,  Sir.” 

Stranger.  44  And  do  you  ever  attempt  to 


make  calculations  of  the  weather  as  your 
j father  does  V7 

I Young  Grier.  44  Sometimes  I do,  Sir.” 

| Stranger.  44 Really!  And  may  I ask 
how  do  your  calculations  aud  your  father’s 
! agree  f ” 

Young  Grier.  44  We  are  never  more  than 
two  days  different,  I think.” 

Stranger.  44  That  m astonishing.  And 
can  you  account  for  such  remarkable  agree- 
ment f” 

Young  Grier.  44  Perhaps  so.  You  see,  fa- 
ther always  knows  the  day  before  it  will 
rain.” 

Stranger.  44  Precisely — I see.” 

Young  Grier.  44  And  I always  know  the 
day  after  it  has  rained.” 

The  stranger  cast  an  inquiring  look  at 
the  calm  face  of  the  youth  on  the  meal  bag, 
and  then  remembered  the  importance  of 
hastening  on  his  way. 

That  was  a day  when  young  men  of  means 
were  only  ashamed  of  cowardice  and  dishon- 
or; and  doubtless  the  Vice-President  and 
Congressman  to  be  has,  like  Henry  Clay, 
44  the  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes,”  44  spoken  his 
piece”  from  the  back  of  a plow  horse  slow 
jogging  toward  a mill. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Stephens  died  when  he 
was  an  infant,  and  this  he  justly  counts  the 
great  loss  of  his  life,  not  only  because  the 
accounts  of  her  show  how  true  and  noble  a 
mother  6he  would  have  proved,  but  because 
some  lack  of  skill  (not  of  willingness  nor  of 
kindness)  and  total  lack  of  the  instinct  of 
maternity  in  those  who  reared  him  left  him 
a sickly  child,  a weak,  undeveloped  man, 
save  in  brain — if,  indeed,  he  did  not  all  run 
to  brain — and  an  invalid  who  scarcely  knows 
what  health  is,  save  as  a lull  and  pause  in 
pain,  even  until  now. 

In  early  manhood,  as  shown  by  the  one 
poor  and  faded  daguerreotype  existing,  and 
before  conscious  power  had  learned  to  dwell 
in  his  eyes,  and  before  men  had  learned  to 
forget  the  appearance  in  the  man,  this  lank 
and  sallow  unloveliness  must  have  been  far 
more  trying  to  the  sensitive  youth  and  far 
more  detrimental  to  the  struggling  student 
than  those  who  first  saw  him  in  his  prime 
can  well  understand. 

Perhaps  one  anecdote,  selected  from  the 
many  in  the  very  interesting  biography  pub- 
lished by  J.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
National  Publishing  Company,  will  do  more 
to  show  this  than  would  any  picture  or  de- 
scription of  his  then  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  beginning  the  practice 
of  law  in  Crawfordsville — his  present  home 
— there  was  a shoe  factory  in  that  pleasant 
village,  and  one  day  os  Mr.  Stephens  was 
walking  past  it  very  fast,  as  was  his  wont, 
three  negroes  were  at  the  door  drinking  wa- 
ter or  coffee.  One  of  them,  suspending  his 
cup  at  his  lips,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  young  man, 44  Who  is  that  litfie  fel- 
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low  that  walks  hy 
here  so  fnst  uf  rnorir- 

iug*fr  A second  re-  ^ 

plie<l,  u Why,  man, 
ibats  a lawyer.” 

The  third  thought 

lie  Raw  rh«*  point  of  - y. 

a capital  joke,  ami  . 

exclaimed,  “A  law- 

yer  \ — a lawyer,  you 

say  T If  a!  ha!  ha! 

that's  too  good  !,Jf  S^BESSSm 

To  oi«o  like  the 
writer  of  this,  who 
know f.  t )k*  capacity 
»>f  negro  lungs  as 
shown  in  a laugh  at 
a “ corn  shucking,” 
the  effort  of  this  on 
the  nerves  of  the 
youth  cun  he  stir-  ;r|  - T-ls, 
mraed  in  other  lights  /^WflgBLaX 
than  in  Mr*  Ste- 
phens's after  match  - 
less  tell iog  of  it.  He 
admits  that  it  then 
alarmed  him  as  a hint  ' 

of  how  the  public 
might  receive  him.  fw**u  of 

Hut  he  was  not  vin- 
dictive, and  iti  after-practice  defended  more 
negroes,  without  fee  in  many  cases,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  more,  than  any  attorney 
in  Georgia.  It  was  not  six  months  before 
he  saved  this  same  laughing  aod  incredu- 
lous negro  from  a severe  punishment  for  a 
petty  crime. 

A kind  uncle.  Aaron  W.  Grier,  who  bore 
the  militia  title  of  general,  which  then  oft- 
en belonged  to  actual  Indian  fighting,  took 
the  orphan  home,  and  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  a guardian.  The  interest  of 
Stephens'*  little  patrimony,  at  eight  per 
cent.,  paid  for  the  cheap  country  tuition  and 
clothing.  He  was  as  good  a plow  hoy  ae  so 
*mal!  a one  could  be,  ami  did  regular  farm- 
work  in  summer.  His  professed  piety  and 
real  morality  drew  the  attention  of  a Mr. 
Charles  Cm  Mills,  his  Sabbath-scliool  teacher, 
and  he  undertook  to  loan  the  young  Master 
Stephens  the  money  for  a better  education. 
This  put  him  at  the  higher  school  of  Rev.  Al- 
exander Hamilton  Webster,  a Presbyterian, 
whose  church  he  joined,  and  of  that  church 
he  still  professes  to  he  a member.  This  will 
seem  a little  queer  to  those  Northern  readers 
who  remember  the  somewhat  murderous  in- 
tent of  Ids  challenges  to  Governor  Henschel 
V.  Johnson  and  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 
themselves  church  metrilwra,  who  declined 
to  shoot  with  him.  Mr.  Webster,  whose  sec- 
ond name,  Hamilton,  young  Alexander  Ste- 
phens afterward  took  from  love  and  grat- 
itude, intended  his  young  protect  for  the 
ministry,  and  a hoard,  said  to  have  consisted 
in  part  of  ladies,  but  organized  as  tin?  Geor- 
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gift  Education  Society,  agreed  to  furnish  the 
means  for  col  lege.  He  accepted,  w it  li  a p ro- 
viso  of  liberty  to  return  the  money  and  act 
entirely  upon  a maturer  judgment.  Mr. 
Webster  soon  died,  hut  other  friends  kept 
him  at  school;  and  in  August, 1828,  ho  en- 
tered Franklin  College,  or  the  Georgia  tJui- 
versify,  classical  and  general  department, 
as  a Fresh  man. 

His  nephew,  John  A.  Stephens,  Esq.,  once 
showed  to  the  present  w riter  a letter  describ- 
ing an  incident  of  this  journey  to  Athens 
to  college,  which  I will  attempt,  no  doubt 
imperfectly,  to  give  from  memory.  Ho  was 
poor,  and  walked  the  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
carrying  his  spare  clothes  upon  a stick  over 
his  shoulder.  A family  ow  ned  a fine  coun- 
try-house  and  plantation  in  Greeuc  County, 
just  on  his  way,  and  he  paused  at  their 
door  on  one  afternoon  of  his  liot  and  dusty 
journey  to  ask  a cup  of  cold  water.  This 
was  freely  given,  ami  the  tired  youth  wits 
asked  to  spend  the  night,  and  was  not  treat- 
ed as  a mere  tramp,  but.  as  a young  guest. 
The  plantation  wagon  gave  him  a lift  on 
his  way  the  next  day,  after  good  food,  en- 
joyed rest,  and,  best  of  all  to  his  hunger  of 
heart  and  sensitiveness  of  poverty,  a hospi- 
tality as  genial  as  if  he  had  come  in  the 
h%he«t  Georgia  gentlemanly  state  of  that 
period — upon  a lino  horse. 

Year**  after,  w hen  he  was  a great  lawyer 
and  a member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni  toil 
States,  a widow — Mrs.  Parkcs,  1 think — 
sought  him  :w  her  attorney  to  save  her  im- 
periled estate  for  herself  and  for  her  three 
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youug  girls. , H©  took  the  case,  and  he  won  it, 
as  was  then  his  habit  in  all  of  his  legal  bat- 
tles for  the  right,  and  the  widow  offered  the 
large  fee  which  she  had  promised  if  he  could 
win  her  the  wherewith  to  pay.  Not  till  then 
did  ho  introduce  himself  to  her  as  the  poor 
lad  who  had  asked  only  a “ cup  of  cold  wa- 
ter” on  that  burning  August  day,  and  which 
he  now  repaid.  His  gratitude  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  cancel  by  the  gold  pushed  aside, 
but  kept  the  old  memory  as  precious  as  be- 
fore. 

During  his  second  year  at  college  the 
dawn  of  young  ambition  lured  him  more 
strongly  than  did  any  pulpit  honors  of  that 
day,  and  his  guardian  gave  up  to  him  his 
patrimony  ($444),  upon  which  he  lived  for 
two  years  more,  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  of  that  alma  mater  of  such  as  1 
Toombs,  Lumpkin,  Cobb,  and  Hill.  Ho  bor- 
rowed from  A.  G.  Stephens,  his  elder  brother, 
the  means  to  pay  his  debts,  and  went  to 
teaching  school. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  made  the  entry  of  date  in 
a pocket  book  or  case  which  he  still  has  in 
use.  So  unknown  and  obscure  wfas  he  that 
the  dealer  asked  a by-stan der  if  he  should 
trust  him  for  the  amount  if  a credit  was 
asked  for.  It  was  not  asked  for,  as  he  made 
no  debts  that  he  could  possibly  avoid.  A 
desk  in  the  sheriff’s  office  (which  cost  him 
only  a little  writing  for  that  county  officer), 
Starkie  on  Evidence , MaddoPs  Chancery , Co- 
rny n*  a IHgeat,  Chitty’a  Pleadings , and  a few 
such  elementary  books,  bad  health,  and  no 
influential  friends — these  were  his  means  of 
success ; and  in  1843  he  vacated  his  place  in 
the  sheriff’s  office  for  a seat  in  the  American 
Congress. 

When  Mr.  Stephens  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
had  an  offer  of  partnership,  at  $1500  a year 
guaranteed ; but  the  passion  for  home  and 
boyhood  scenes  anchored  him  in  the  small 
but  delightfully  healthy  town  of  Crawfords- 
ville.  He  lived  on  six  dollars  a month,  made 
his  own  fires,  blacked  his  own  boots,  and 
made  $400  in  the  first  year. 

He  tells  of  himself,  with  great  glee  and  en- 
joyment, a story  of  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
fession, on  the  circuit  to  the  county  sittings 
of  the  Superior  Court.  The  next  place  of 
session  was  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  the 
place  of  his  better  school-boy  days.  There 
was  no  public  conveyance  between  the  two 
villages.  The  young  “ squire”  had  no  horse, 
and  would  not  try  to  borrow  one  in  Craw- 
fordsville.  He  walked  ten  miles  to  his  un- 
cle’s— half  of  the  distance  to  Washington 
village,  and  a little  out  of  the  way— carry- 
ing his  saddle-bags,  containing  a change  of 
clothes,  upon  his  shoulders.  It  was  the  July 
weather  of  the  South,  which  means  to  be  hot 
and  succeeds ; and  he  walked  at  night,  rest- 
ing on  way-side  stumps,  aud  fully  aware  that 


his  prospects  were  as  dim  as  the  starshiue 
upon  him.  The  uncle  loaned  the  horse  in- 
dispensable to  even  the  humblest  entry  as  a 
lawyer;  and  now  the  saddle- wallets,  con- 
taining thin  white  cotton  pantaloons,  which 
were  both  cheap  and  looked  like  the  linen 
of  Southern  summer  wear,  and  clean  shirt, 
were  carried  in  the  proper  way.  That  his 
firot  appearance  at  the  town  inn  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar  on  his  circuit  might  be  as  im- 
posing as  possible,  he  dismounted  in  a pine 
thicket  a short  distance  from  the  first  houses 
and  put  on  his  clean  white  garments.  How 
much  impressed  the  court  and  people  were 
by  thiB  he  does  not  say,  but  he  does  say  that 
when  he  left  the  town  he  took  off  the  still 
fresh  garments  aud  put  on  the  others  for  his 
dusty  ride  and  weary  tramp  home.  Lord 
Lytton  in  his  Rienzi , the  Last  of  the  Tiibunca, 
records  of  that  successful  orator  a similar 
regard  for  appearances — with  more  means. 

These  things,  now  the  inspiration  of  wit 
in  that  polished  circle  at  Liberty  Hall — so 
called  by  its  owner  because  all  respectable 
guests  are  made  free  to  its  bachelor  comforts 
— and  of  which  many  have  heard  the  recital 
in  his  own  happy  way  in  the  mucli-frequent- 
ed  receptiou-room  in  Washington  city  of 
late,  were  then  no  jest,  but  sad  facts,  that 
might  prove  cruel  should  health  fail  or 
j public  opinion  frown,  and  that  would  have 
I been  fatal  had  not  warm  hearts,  like  Robert 
| Toombs,  at  times  given  him  time  for  rest  of 
mind  and  body. 

Crawfordsville  in  1866,  just  out  of  the 
utter  business  prostration  of  war,  could  not 
probably  have  been  a better  advertisement 
of  “ Wanted,  carpenters  and  white  paint,” 
than  if  no  repairs  had  been  made  from  its 
civic  birth  in  1826.  Its  repulsive  and  gullied 
square;  its  broken-windo  wed  court-house — 
memorial  of  the  Northern  troops  quartered 
inside,  who  broke  them;  its  school-house 
gaping  at  space  from  glassless  holes,  and 
resting  on  far  less  than  its  original  stone 
legs;  its  general  look  of  ont-of-pocketive- 
ness,  were  no  doubt  all  existing.  But  now 
that  iron  artery  of  Georgia  trade,  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  has  fed  it  and  been  fed  from  it,  and 
he  who  this  summer  shall  pause  half-way  in 
his  ride  down  the  ridge  from  Atlanta  to  Au- 
gusta, and  rest  under  its  green  spreading 
oaks  aud  China-trees,  and  eat  of  the  best 
water-melons  in  the  world,  grown  in  sandy 
nests  of  the  red  clay,  and  who  shall  quench 
his  thirst  with  that  ice-cold  water,  or  put 
his  legs  under  hospitable  tables  laden  with 
such  fried  chicken,  ham  and  eggs,  fresh  figs 
and  grapes,  as  city  waiters  don’t  handle, 
will  vote  Crawfordsville  a nice  town,  and 
its  neat  white  homes  just  the  places  in 
which  to  pass  a sultry  day.  In  that  won- 
derful Middle  Georgia  it  is  never  so  hot  as 
in  New  York,  and  never  so  cold ; and  even 
when  the  clay  does  stick  in  winter,  never  so 
nasty! 
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J uat  out  of  the  town  lies  Stephens’s 
home.  There  is  so  great  and  luxuriant  a 1 
grove  of  oaks  that  the  white  house  and  red  j 
chimneys — these  last,  of  course,  put  out- 1 
doors  in  true  Southern  style — can  scarcely 
be  made  out;  and  as  the  Northern  tourist 
whirls  past,  not  so  swiftly  as  the  term  “ on 
the  cars”  leads  one  to  suppose,  the  pointed 
finger  and  the  eager  u There  is  the  home  of 
our  Vice-President,  Sir,”  are  apt  to  indicate 
to  him  just  no  place  at  all.  Most  apt  of  all 
are  tourists  to  staro  at  the  old  Monk  House , 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  put  down 
the  biggest  house  as  the  house.  But  to  him 
who  stops  between  trains  there  is  a road  of 
red  clay,  and  a white  board  fence,  and  a gate 
opening  on  to  a green,  with  ornamental 
trees  not  at  all  in  the  landscape-garden  or 
villa  manner  planted,  and  a porch  hidden 
under  green  leaves,  and  a white  house  of 
two  stories,  enlarged  since  1866  by  a kitchen 
on  its  left  front  as  you  go  to  it ; and  the 
yard  ornaments  are  apt  to  bark,  if  they  are 
dogs,  or  sweetly  and  courteously  to  show 
you  the  way,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  pret- 
ty mulatto  girls  who  were  once  his  slaves 
aud  still  his  loving  servants. 

Once  in,  you  are  sure  to  be  asked  to  stay 
all  night,  if  you  find  Mr.  Stephens  at  home, 
and  are  not  too  manifestly  a reporter ; and  if 
he  is  in  Washington,  some  one  will  kindly 
show  you  all  you  will  care  to  see.  This  is 
not  much.  The  house  is  the  one  in  which 
be  once  boarded  when  the  six  dollars  were  a 
great  sum  to  him ; and  as  it  was  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  young  manhood  to  at  last 
own  and  complete  it,  and  slowly  to  own  ad- 
jacent properties,  aud  to  gather  his  kindred 
about  him.  so  it  has  always  been  his  glory 
to  keep  it*  little  rooms,  that  are  boarded  and 
papered,  and  its  steep  stairs,  that  he  has  not 
often  climbed  since  a great  gate  fell  upon 
him  in  1869  and  crushed  him  into  life-long 
lameness,  and  its  breezy  passages,  where 
the  water  bucket  waits  for  often-thirsty 
lips;  its  twin  back  porches,  in  which  ques- 
tions of  Southern  empire  have  had  debate 
of  life  and  death ; its  library,  from  which 
thieving  borrowers  constantly  skim  the 
cream ; its  little  back  bedroom,  where  he 
wrote  the  War  between  the  States,  and  where 
be  suffers  like  a martyr  and  endures  like  an 
Indian. 

He  was  twice  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  ! 
Southern  Confederacy,  but  had  little  to  do 
with  the  war,  save  to  make  a few  speeches 
for  the  cotton  loan  in  1861,  to  propose  un- 
heeded plans  for  success  so  long  as  he  had 
hope,  to  try  to  negotiate  a peace  in  the  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Hampton  Roads 
in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Southern  soldiers  in  hospitals, 
and  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  in  Ander- 
son ville  and  elsewhere  all  the  time,  and  to 
avoid  harming  the  measures  of  Mr.  Davis 
where  he  did  not  fully  agree  with  them. 


He  had  his  usual  luck  to  be  taken  for  a 
country  youth,  for  once  on  his  way  to  Rich- 
mond a petty  official  at  Danville  statiou,  de- 
tailed from  the  troops  to  see  that  all  trav- 
elers were  duly  vouched  for,  took  his  little 
certificate  from  his  County  Court  clerk  that 
he  was  Vice-President  for  a very  poor  trick, 
refused  to  pass  him  on  his  way,  and  would 
doubtless  have  tried  to  conscript  him  for 
the  line  if  he  had  looked  to  be  worth  his 
rations  as  a private  or  a wagon  driver.  He 
always  had  this  consequence  of  slender  form 
to  bear.  Once  on  a car  he  saved  a drunken 
soldier  from  being  put  off  at  the  road-side 
as  disorderly.  The  fellow  was  grateful,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  name  of  his  benefactor. 
But  when  told,  with  all  the  dignity  which 
should  have  impressed  him  into  sobriety,  he 
was  evidently  so  far  from  any  association 
of  the  Stephens  name  and  presence  with 
any  heard  of  greatness  that  the  informant 
could  only  turn  to  the  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  State  then  riding  at  his  side,  and 
say,  with  a sigh,  “ Such  is  fame !” 

Ouce,  when  invited  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton to  a great  commercial  con  veution,  where 
he  was  expected  to,  and  did,  “do  the  lion”  in 
the  speech  of  the  convention,  he  put  up  at  a 
hotel  kept  by  a lady  of  the  city,  and  threw 
himself  on  a lounge  to  rest  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey.  The  kind  woman  was  keep- 
ing things  nice  for  his  expected  arrival,  and 
wished  to  bring  the  supposed  country  youth 
to  order  in  the  mildest  way;  so  she  said, 
“ My  son,  let  the  gentlemen  have  this  seat.” 
His  companions  were  two  merchants. 

If  Mr.  Stephens  should  be  at  home,  and 
his  mind  not  be  absorbed  by  public  affairs, 
the  visitor  will  find  in  him  the  best  and 
most  prolific  anecdotist  of  the  day. 

One  story — alas,  that  he  can  not  sit  in 
the  types  to  tell  it! — is  the  Peter  Bennet 
speech.  A Dr.  Royston,  doubtless  a most 
excellent  man,  had  sued  Mr.  Bennet,  a farm- 
er, for  his  bill.  u Little  Aleck,”  as  Alexander 
is  minified  by  his  friends,  told  his  client,  Pe- 
ter B.,  that  the  case  of  service  and  its  value 
were  proved  against  him  in  legal  form,  and 
there  was  no  real  defense.  But  the  old  farm- 
er insisted  that  his  lawyer  should  “speak  to 
the  case.”  Mr.  Stepheus  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  speak  himself  if  he  thought  a 
speech  could  be  made,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  retort,  “I  will,  if  Bobby  Toombs 
won’t  be  too  hard  on  me.”  Mr.  Toombs 
promised,  and  Peter  Bennet  began  2 

•“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I ain’t  no  law- 
I yer  and  no  doctor,  and  you  ain’t,  nnther. 
And  if  we  farmers  don’t  stick  together,  these 
here  lawyers  and  doctors  will  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  I ain’t  no  objections  to  law- 
yers and  doctors  in  their  place,  and  some 
is  clever  men,  but  they  ain’t  farmers,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury.  Now  this  Dr.  Royston 
j was  a new  doctor,  and  I sent  for  him  to 
I come  to  doctor  my  wife’s  sore  leg.  And 
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Georgia  Legislature  passed  the  bill  for  the 
State  railroad  that  opens  the  mountain  gate 
between  the  Middle  States  and  the  South- 
ern sea-board.  He  made  his  great  speech  on 
the  Mexican  war,  in  Congress,  on  June  16, 
1846.  He  opposed  great  frauds  while  clear- 
ing Mr.  Corwin,  January  13, 1853.  He  had 
the  pluck  to  compare  Georgia  with  Ohio, 
January  15, 1855,  and  the  skill  to  win.  He 
won  the  admission  of  Oregon,  February  12, 
1859.  He  told  the  South,  in  Augusta,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1860,  that  the  cry  for  more  slave 
territory  was  useless  without  the  slaves 
with  which  to  people  the  wilds ; but  he  did 
not,  like  Judge  Goulding,  think  that  the 
laws  of  nations  might  be  repealed  or  de- 
fied to  do  it.  He  opposed  secession  while 
claiming  the  right,  November  14,  1860.  He 
asserted  his  belief  that  slavery  was  right, 
March  21,  1861.  He  opposed  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  March 
16, 1864.  He  made  a reconstruction  speech 
before  the  Georgia  Legislature,  February  22, 
1866.  He  has  written  and  had  published  two 
large  volumes  of  The  War  between  the  States, 
arguing  upon  the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
defending  the  South,  and  criticising  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  both  sides.  He  is  a link 
binding  these  times  to  those  of  Clay,  Web- 
ster, Calhoun.  He  has  seen  the  proof  that 
u those  who  begin  revolutions  seldom  end 
them,”  in  the  absence  from  power  of  all  the 
great  agitators  of  both  sections,  and  the 
present  eminence  of  then  obscure  men.  He 
remembers  when  such  fossils  as  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Ma- 
son and  Dixon’s  line,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bills,  squatter  sovereignty,  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  the  Dred  Scott  case,  were  live 
issues. 

Those  who  seek  the  most  esteemed  man 
in  the  South,  whether  they  seek  him  from  cu- 
riosity to  see  a lawyer  who  began  at  twenty- 
two  weighing  eighty-four  pounds,  a states- 
man whose  average  weight  is  ninety-two 
pounds,  or  from  a respect  for  the  man  who 
in  1836  dared  oppose  the  most  popular  man 
in  his  county  for  the  State  Legislature,  and 
one  who  could  bring  against  him  the  then 
serious  offense  of  having  defeated  the  first 
vigilance  committee  attempted  to  be  organ- 
ized there,  and  of  having  before  its  proposed 
members  pleaded  for  and  sustained  “ the  su- 
premacy of  the  law”  over  the  passions  that 
are  bred  from  the  pocket ; or  if  it  is  to  see 
the  man  who  stood  for  the  Union  before  the 
proposed  secession  Legislature  assembled  on 
that  night  of  November  14, 1860,  when  men 
who  feared  his  calm  power  tried,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  fiery  Toombs,  to  roar  him 
down ; or  if  it  is  to  see  the  wonder  of  his- 
tory, of  a nation  in  this  end  of  the  ages  that 
is  great  enough  to  keep  her  conquered  foes 
outside  of  granite  Vails  and  prison  bars  and 
fleet -guarded  felon  islands,  and  to  admit 
the  second  of  them  to  the  second  and  stron- 
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gest  council-chamber  of  her  government, 
while  the  chief  walks  where  he  will  and 
says  what  he  wishes — all  such  seekers  are 
more  likely  to  find  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
in  an  invalid  chamber  of  a Washington  hotel 
than  at  home.  This  because  his  heart  has 
two  loves,  wifeless  and  childless : the  one  to 
rest  his  ashes  with  those  of  his  fathers  by 
the  heap  of  stoneB  that  is  the  ruin  of  the 
chimney  of  his  boyhood’s  first  fireside ; the 
other  to  die  in  harness,  always  seeking  the 
good  of  all  men,  not  of  a part,  and  loving 
the  republic  and  liberty  as  men  have  loved 
their  families. 


NORTHERN  SNOW. 

By  WILL  WALLACE  HARNEY. 

An  exile  to  the  pine  and  palm, 

I see  the  fur-winged  summer  brood, 

Through  azure  depths  of  endless  calm, 

Above  a nursling  solitude ; 

And  ample  breadths  of  bloom  unfurled, 

As  sweet  ns  that  voluptuous  South 
Where  Antony  gave  the  Roman  world 
For  Egypt’s  Cleopatra  mouth. 

All  things  of  sight  and  sound  appear 
' To  breathe  of  nothing  but  content, 

As  if  unheeded,  through  the  year, 

The  vagrant  seasons  came  and  went. 

Yet  often,  when  I hear  the  rain, 

In  fleece  of  vapor,  whisper  low, 

Like  ghosts  about  the  window-pane, 

My  heart  would  leap  to  see  tho  snow ; 

To  see  beyond  the  frozen  meres, 

In  chalk  and  crayon's  black  and  white, 

The  river  hills,  through  atmospheres. 

Wind-blown,  in  dazzle  points  of  light ; 

The  smothered  roofs  that  lie  below 
The  little  wreaths  of  thin  blue  smoke, 

Where  dodder  holds  handfuls  of  snow 
Above  them  on  its  mother  oak. 

In  smooth,  white  levels  lies  tho  croft; 

A mound  of  snow  the  box-wood  shines; 

Still  sweep  the  trowels,  white  and  soft, 

In  sloping  curves  and  sweeping  lines. 

Soft  flurries!  as  a shadow  blurs 
The  page  in  passing,  light  and  fleet; 

Like  soft,  warm  faces  wrapped  in  furs; 

Like  faces  passing  on  the  street. 

I see  them  in  the  falling  rain, 

Through  all  the  years  that  lie  between, 

Like  ghost9  about  tho  window-pane, 

Among  the  musk  and  evergreen : 

The  boyhood’s  friends,  the  fair  young  wife, 

Who  watched  with  me  so  long  ago, 

As  if  across  another  life. 

Among  the  softly  falling  snow; 

While,  grieving  through  the  pine  and  palm, 

The  winds  do  chide  unconnted  hours, 

Whose  unspent  summers  fill  the  calm 
With  soft,  sweet  ntterances  of  flowers. 
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POOR  MART  ANN. 

44’T^kEED  an’  it  isn’t  me ’ll  be  here  waitin’ 
I 7 for  ye  much  longer,  Dan  Doyle,”  said 
Mary  Ann  Blake,  aloud,  as  she  saw  the  sun 
begin  to  sink  behind  the  low  hills.  It  was 
a warm,  soft  twilight  in  May,  and  Mary  Ann 
had  stolen  away,  after  the  cows  were  milked, 
to  the  44  far  meadow,”  where,  under  an  old 
willow-tree  by  the  little  river  that  bounded 
her  father’s  farm,  she  had  promised  to  meet 
the  lover  she  dare  not  ask  to  the  farm-house. 
Mary  Ann  was  a beautiful  creature.  No 
wonder  that  Dan  Doyle  and  every  other 
young  man  for  miles  about  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Tall,  shapely,  alert,  her  untrammeled 
figure  had  the  grace  of  a statue  and  the  col- 
oring of — a picture,  I was  about  to  say ; but 
no  canvas  ever  wore  those  wonderful  tints 
of  pure  flesh  and  blood.  Her  low  white 
forehead ; the  milk  and  roses  of  her  exqui- 
site cheek ; the  moist  red  lips,  that,  full  and 
sweet  in  repose,  yet  parted  widely  over  the 
teeth,  white  and  even  as  rows  of  fresh  com  ; 
the  great  dark  eyes,  that  were  agate  gray 
in  some  lights  and  hyacinth  brown  in  oth- 
ers, but  always  dancing  and  overflowing 
with  mirth,  mischief,  or  passion;  the  long 
masses  of  blue-black  hair  that  were  knotted 
tightly  at  the  back  of  a delicate  head  poised 
on  its  full  white  throat,  or,  unfastened  by 
chance  or  sport,  foil  fairly  to  her  ankles — 
all  these  charms  made  up  a 44  vision  of  de- 
light” that  maddened  many  a soft  Irish  heart 
and  hot  Irish  head;  and  when  the  vision 
spoke  with  the  softest  of  merry  voices  and 
the  piquant  coquetry  of  her  sex  and  race, 
grander  and  wiser  men  than  the  44  faction^” 
about  Bally  moreen  might  have  lost  their 
senses  and  worshiped  old  Pat  Blake’s  daugh- 
ter. Moreover,  Pat  was  a well-to-do  farm- 
er. He  kept  cows  and  a horse,  his  wife 
made  butter  for  the  Dublin  market,  and  he 
had  money  in  the  Dublin  bank.  And  his 
daughter  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He 
thought  her  fit  to  marry  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant’s son,  and  he  meant  she  should  marry 
the  biggest  man  in  County  Kildare  anyway, 
that  man  being,  in  his  eyes,  Harry  O’More, 
son  of  Sir  Ulick  O’More,  a rough,  drinking, 
dashing,  floridly  handsome  young  fellow, 
who  swore  like  a pirate,  betted,  raced  horses, 
and  did  every  thing  a man  should  not  do. 
But  all  this  went  for  nothing  in  Pat  Blake’s 
eyes.  Harry  had  made  sweet  speeches  to 
Mary  Ann,  danced  with  her  many  a time, 
sent  her  posies  and  fairings,  none  of  which 
she  looked  at  twice ; for,  partly  out  of  in- 
stinctive repulsion,  partly  because  her  fa- 
ther wished  her  to  like  him,  Mary  Ann 
having  a little  more  than  the  ordinary  per- 
verseness of  feminine  nature,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  had  a dawning  fancy  for  somebody 
else,  she  hated  Harry  O’More  soundly,  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  women,  fell*  deep  in  love 
herself  with  the  last  man  in  the  world  her 


father  would  countenance;  for  Dan  Doyle 
had  neither  a penny  in  the  world  nor  an 
old  family  under-ground.  His  father  had 
a hut  on  Sir  Ulick’s  estate,  a potato  patch, 
and  seven  small  children  belonging  to  a 
second  wife,  for  Dan’s  mother  died  in  his 
babyhood.  Nor  would  it  seem  to  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  that  he  was  at  all  cal- 
culated to  captivate  pretty  Mary  Ann.  Yet 
there  she  stands  under  the  willow  waiting 
for  him,  lovely  as  an  ideal,  in  her  dark  cot- 
ton gown  and  red  jacket,  with  a deep  blue 
shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  certainly  not 
for  warmth.  Can  Mary  Ann  know  how  that 
deep  gentian  tint  brings  out  all  the  pure 
tints  of  her  exquisite  skin,  and  contrasts 
with  the  dull  red  of  her  jacket  t Great  is 
the  perception  of  a woman,  if  she  is  beauti- 
ful, as  to  the  becoming.  If  it  only  extend- 
ed to  the  plain,  how  much  less  plain  would 
they  be!  But  it  never  does.  Mary  Ann 
had  no  time  to  breathe  out  wrath  against 
her  delaying  lover,  for  he  appeared  just  as 
she  closed  her  lips  after  that  first  soliloquy, 
and,  too  breathless  himself  to  speak,  could 
only  use  his  lips  in  other  ways  to  apologize. 

44  Oh,  it’s  a great  felly  ye  are,  to  be  kcepin’ 
me  here  this  half  hour  I”  pouted  Mary  Ann. 

44  ’Deed,  thin,  dhrop  ov  me  heart,  it’s  not 
two  minnits  be  the  clock  over  beyant  in  the 
steward’s  house  that  I’m  late.  Sure  Misther 
Barry  kep’  me  about  the  pitaties.” 

44  An’  I’ll  have  all  the  b’ys  follerin’  afithcr 
to  seek  for  me,  an’  mebbe  the  father  him- 
self, if  I do  be  stayin’  here  over  tin  minnits ; 
so  if  ye  want  to  spake,  Dan,  spake  quick. 
Whativer  made  ye  sind  for  me  to-night,  ov 
all  nights  f ’ 

“Bekase,  Mary  Ann  dear,  to-night  it  is 
I’ve  the  last  shillin’  raked  an’  scraped  to- 
gether that  ’ll  make  up  twenty  pound,  an’ 
that  sum,  blessin’s  on  it ! ’ll  take  two  to 
Ameriky;  an’  now  whin  will  we  be  off  to 
Dublin,  deart  Father.  Locke  there’ll  be 
ready  an’  willin’  to  do  for  us,  an’  the  ship 
sails  a Tchuesday  week,  to-day  bein’  Mon- 
day.” 

The  quick  blood  surged  all  over  Maty 
Ann’s  fair  face. 

“Sure  it’s  a modest  young  man  y’are! 
Do  ye  think  Mary  Ann  Blake’s  a natural,  to 
be  goin’  over  says  wid  ye,  ye  omadliaun  f 
an’  at  wan  week’s  notice,  moreover,  if  I’d  go 
at  forty.  I wondher  ye  didn’t  ask  me  to  be 
marryin’  ye  to-night  be  the  ould  Methody 
parson  at  Bantyre!” 

Dan’s  face  grew  white  with  passion,  his 
light  blue  eyes  fairly  blazed,  for  he  had  a 
temper  of  his  own.  Perhaps  another  man 
would  have  coaxed  and  entreated,  and  Mary 
Ann  would  have  played  with  him  pussy 
fashion,  now  a pat  and  now  a claw,  and  sat 
by  smiling  to  see  him  squirm,  but  after  all 
despising  him.  Dan  gr&sped  her  white  arm 
with  a masterful  grip. 

44  ’Deed,  thin,  I’m  past  playin’  wid  ye,  Mary 
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Am.  Fll  niver  set  foot  on  the  sod  ov  ould 
Ireland  again  widout  ye  go  oveT  say  wid 
me  a Tclinesday  night.  I'm  not  Dick  Boyle, 
nor  Lan  Kearney,  nor  a half  a dozen  more, 
to  be  turned  over  in  thim  hands  ov  yours 
like  a heap  ov  cards.  Take  me  or  lave  me 
it  is,  for  Fm  goin’  Tclinesday  week." 

Mary  Ann  looked  np  at  him,  half  terrified. 
Here  was  no  ductile  wooer,  but  a strong, 
hot-headed  man;  and  the  girl's  coquetry 
failed  her  in  time  of  need.  She  felt  how 
deep  was  the  passion  so  ronghly  expressed ; 
nay,  there  was  a traitorous  response  within 
her — she  ought  to  have  resented  his  as- 
sumption. Poor  Mary  Ann ! she  rather  re- 
joiced in  it ; for  while  the  world  endures 
there  will  be  a race  of  women  who  accept 
their  position  in  creation  not  only  submis- 
sively, but  with  content,  who  like  to  be  or- 
dered by  the  man  they  love,  who  enjoy  their 
chains,  who  even  assent  in  heart  and  life  to 
the  old-fashioned  dictate,  “And  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."  Their  strong-minded  sis- 
ters despise  them,  but  they  are  quite  agree- 
able wives,  and,  I have  observed,  rather 
more  apt  to  be  married  than  the  other  kind. 
And  Mary  Aun,  being  at  heart  as  much  a 
woman,  for  all  her  naughty  tricks  and  man- 
ners, as  a rose  is  a rose,  for  all  its  thorns, 
after  a few  minutes  of  tears  and  protesta- 
tions, promised  Dan  to  meet  him  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed ; and  then  hurried 
home  just  in  time  to  escape  hue  and  cry, 
and  answer  impertinent  queries,  with  a 
bunch  of  cowslips  from  the  meadow  to  make 
a cowslip  ball  for  little  Davy. 

Perhaps  the  girl's  heart  would  have  fail- 
ed in  that  short  week  if  the  very  next  day 
Harry  O’More  had  not  comeover  to  the  farm, 
half  drunk,  and  pressed  his  suit  in  vehement 
fashion : he  knew  very  well  that  Sir  Ulick 
would  sc t his  face  straight  against  such  a 
marriage,  but  he  could  have  his  way  before 
his  father  knew  it,  if  Mary  Aun  would  mar- 
ry him  at  once ; and  when  Sir  Ulick  came 
back  from  abroad  and  found  such  a pretty 
daughter-in-law  fairly  established  at  Castle 
CPMorc,  he  would  no  donbt  make  up  his 
mind  to  forgive  Harry.  So  he  stormed  and 
pleaded  and  raved  and  swore,  till  Mary  Ann 
hated  him  worse  than  ever;  and  old  Pat 
Blake,  shaking  his  fist  in  her  face,  swore  he 
would  “ bring  her  to  rayson,”  and  bade  her 
make  up  her  mind  to  marry  Mr.  O'More  by 
Thursday  week,  or  be  turned  out  of  his 
house  forever,  thereby  doing  Dan  Doyle  an 
unconscious  service,  for  Mary  Ann  set  her 
red  lips  together,  looked  her  father  in  the 
face  with  her  great  eyes  in  a black  blaze, 
and  went  tip  to  her  room  to  get  her  clothes 
out  and  mend  them  np  in  order  to  run 
sway  with  Dan.  It  makes  snch  a differ- 
ence whether  it  is  a father  or  a lover  who 
orders  us ! 

So  when  Tuesday  week  came,  and  Mary 
Ann  was  sent  into  Dublin  in  the  jaunting- 


car  with  Cousin  Patsey  Blake,  to  buy  the 
wedding  bonnet,  she  not  only  bought  it, 
but  was  married  in  it  to  Dan  Doyle,  and 
waved  her  wedding  kerchief  to  the  horri- 
fied Patsey  from  the  car  window  as  the 
train  for  Cork  flashed  out  of  the  station; 
and  before  Mary  Ann's  loss  could  be  report- 
ed at  home  by  her  cousin,  she  and  Dan  were 
well  off  the  coast,  as  seasick  as  possible,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  the  rage  and  profanity 
of  the  men  they  left  behind  them. 

Poor  Mary  Ann!  many  a time  on  that 
long,  stormy  voyage  she  thought  of  her 
mother,  and  longed  for  a fresh  cup  of  milk 
from  her  dairy,  hardly  knowing,  in  her  for- 
lorn state  of  mind  and  body,  whether  she 
most  needed  the  refreshment  for  one  or  the 
other.  But  at  last  “ Ameriky"  rose  on  the 
horizon,  and  there  was  soon  firm  ground 
under  foot,  and  the  usual  emigrant  experi- 
ence began. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Dan 
found  work  in  the  country,  and  an  old 
house  to  shelter  their  heads,  a mere  cabin, 
in  which  Mary  Ann  bloomed  like  a scarlet 
and  white  lily  set  in  a broken  mug;  but 
she  kept  it  clean,  and  it  was  her  own  home, 
which  atoned  for  much,  and  by  the  next 
May  more  home-like  still,  for  there  was  a 
baby,  a round  rosy  girl ; and  now  Mary  Ann 
was  utterly  happy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Dan  thought  little  Moyna 
an  unqualified  blessing;  the  good  fellow 
was  neither  jealous  nor  exacting  by  nature; 
but  the  best  of  us  do  not  like  to  be  quite 
displaced  by  what  theologians  call  “ the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a new  affection,”  and  Dan 
was  neglected  indeed  since  baby  came. 

“Sure  it  isn’t  an  angel,  Mary  Ann.  Ye 
don’t  be  sayin’  prayers  to  it,  do  ye  f" 

“ 'Deed  an’  she's  a little  angel  itself,  Dan 
Doyle,  blessin’s  on  her !” 

“ Well,  Mary  Ann,  maybe  she  is,  thin ; but 
if  she  war,  I’m  thinkin’  she’d  say,  ‘Mary  Ann 
Doyle,  haven't  ye  got  a husband  at  allf" 

u Dan,  ye  big  idgit,  what  would  a dacent 
angel  be  askin'  sich  nonsinse  for  ?" 

“ Oh,  bekase  I'm  thinkin’  ye  forget  me  in- 
tirely  meself,  Mary  Ann ; an’  sure  an  angel 
would  be  more  penethratin’  than  me." 

With  which  Parthian  arrow  Dan  left  the 
house  for  his  work,  and  Mary  Ann,  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  proceeded  to  dress  the 
baby. 

She  certainly  loved  Dan  more  than  he  or 
she  knew ; but  she  was  one  of  those  women 
to  whom  maternity  brings  the  crowning  de- 
light of  life.  Children  had  always  been  her 
passion ; the  tie  that  was  hardest  to  sever 
when  she  left  home  was  her  affection  for  her 
little  brother  Davy ; aud  now  she  had  a child 
of  her  own,  a baby  that  was  hers  “ to  hare 
and  to  hold"  literally.  Words  are  weak  to 
describe  her  affection  for  and  devotion  to 
the  little  creature.  It  slept  on  her  arm  all 
night,  and  she  lay  awake  to  listen  to  its 
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brcatliiug,  sweeter  to  her  than  any  lover's 
song  or  sacred  anthom.  She  never  left  it 
out  of  sight  all  day,  and  stopped  continual- 
ly in  her  work  to  watch  its  kindling  intelli- 
gence, to  press  her  lips  to  its  rounded  limbs, 
its  tender  face,  its  shining  head.  She  cared 
for  it  with  all  the  tenderness  and  assiduity 
that  a little  princess  could  have  required. 
She  asked  no  greater  rapture  than  to  hold 
it  in  her  arms  and  stare  at  its  sweet  baby 
smile  and  eyes,  till  her  insatiable  heart  over- 
flowed with  eager  and  passionate  love.  If 
it  fell  down  in  its  first  attempts  at  walking, 
her  heart  fell  too ; she  gasped  for  breath ; 
she  was  paralyzed  with  terror.  If  it  was  ill, 
death  seemed  at  once  to  glare  in  her  face 
and  be  about  to  snatch  her  treasure.  She 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  Moyna  was 
well  again. 

“ Sure  what  ’ll  this  wan  do  at  all  for  a 
mother  f I'm  thinkin’  I’ll  have  to  take  the 
weeny  thing  wid  me  intirely,"  was  Dan's 
dry  remark  when  another  small  girl  made 
her  entrance  into  this  world ; and  Mary  Ann 
glared  at  him  like  a tigress. 

“Faix,  thin,  is  it  a mother  the  dawshy 
little  darlint  '11  be  aftherf  Do  ye  think  I 
haven't  heart-room  enough  for  a dozen  if  I 
had  thim  to-day  itself,  Dan  Doyle  t” 

“ It  isn’t  house-room  ye’d  have,  anny  way,” 
laughed  Dan. 

But  Mary  Ann  proved  true  to  her  word  as 
far  as  the  new  baby  went.  That  it  was 
fair,  delicate,  pining,  only  endeared  it  to  her 
more.  She  loved  it  more  deeply,  more  ten- 
derly far  than  sho  had  loved  Moyna,  simply 
l>ecause  it  appealed  to  every  pitiful  sympa- 
thy of  her  nature. 

Poor  Mary  Ann ! she  had  the  true  mother 
heart  that  broods  the  weaklings  longer  and 
closer  than  the  flowers  of  the  flock;  that 
gives,  like  God  himself,  to  need  rather  than 
demand;  that  loves  best  that  which  costs 
most  pain  and  care.  Moyna,  bright,  strong, 
willful,  captivating,  led  her  father  in  chains ; 
and  her  mother  loved  her  none  the  less  that 
she  loved  little  Mary  with  a deeper  and  di- 
viner love,  iustinct  with  less  of  selfish  pas- 
sion, more  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

There  are  some  very  good  people  who 
would  have  warned  Mary  Ann  not  to  love 
her  children  “ too  much” — as  if  all  the  love 
one  has  to  give  were  too  much  to  bear # the 
daily  and  hourly  anxiety,  labor,  pains,  and 
wearinesses  that  children  bring ; as  if  love 
were  not  the  condition  of  their  healthy  life 
and  growth ; os  if,  indeed,  one  could  help  it. 

If  Mary  Ann  ever  thought  she  loved  her 
children  too  much,  it  was  not  while  they 
were  with  her;  not  while  their  clinging 
arms,  their  caressing  hands,  their  sweet 
voices,  filled  her  heart  with  earth's  in  tensest 
rapture ; not  while  they  made  all  the  world 
bright  and  beautiful  to  her ; not  while  she 
was  the  happiest  of  women  when  their  dark 
and  bright  heads  lay  together  in  the  crib  at 


her  side  all  through  the  night,  and  she  heard 
their  soft  breathing,  or  woke  in  the  morning 
to  the  ripple  of  baby  laughter,  or  even  the 
moan  of  baby  pain. 

No ; she  was  never  a Poor  Mary  Ann”  so 
long  as  she  had  her  babies,  and  food  and  fire 
for  them,  and  Dan.  If  it  could  have  lasted ! 

But  when  Moyna  was  five  and  little  Mary 
four  years  old  there  came  a wet  summer. 

Dan  was  at  work  on  a railway  embankment 
across  a marsh,  and  day  after  day  dug  and . 
wheeled  in  the  rain,  steaming  wet,  or,  if  a 
west  wind  blew,  shivering  with  a chill ; he 
took  rheumatic  fever,  and  was  laid  on  his 
bed  for  six  weeks.  Poor  Mary  Ann  began 
to  feel  the  stress  of  hunger  for  the  first  time, 
not  for  herself,  but  for  her  babies,  and,  with 
exhaustion  and  anxiety,  the  deeper  pang 
that  the  future  might  be  near  at  hand  when 
Dan  would  leave  her ; for  he  was  very  ill. 

Like  many  another  woman,  and  man  too, 
she  never  knew  how  she  loved  him  till  the 
thought  of  his  loss  came  home  to  her,  and 
now  sho  almost  neglected  her  children  in 
her  eagerness  to  serve  and  save  her  husband. 

She  worked  day  and  night  at  the  wash-tub, 
in  her  intervals  of  nursing,  to  get  food  and 
fuel;  the  neighbors  were  all  good  to  her, 
but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
poor  themselves ; the  doctor  pitied  her  and 
petted  the  children,  and  the  doctor's  wife 
sent  them  many  a pail  of  milk,  but  still  they 
fretted  for  care  and  food;  and  Mary  Aun 
thought  twenty  times  a day  of  the  pans  of 
creamy  milk  in  her  mother's  dairy,  the  big 
loaves  of  bread,  the  fresh  eggs,  the  curds, 
the  generous  fireside,  the  great  turf  rick, 
and  the  full  potato  bins  of  her  old  home, 
and  how  the  children  would  grow  and  flour- 
ish there.  In  the  midst  of  all  came  a letter 
from  home.  Her  father  was  dead.  Her 
mother  wrote : 

41  Oh,  Mary  Ann  alonna ! fare  yer  poor  dear  father's 
dead  an’  gone  all  at  wanat  of  a suddln,  It’S  appleplexy 
he  had  Docthor  Donovan  aex  an’  it’s  meaelf  don’t  know 
how  he’d  have  that  annyway,  for  sorra  an  apple  there 
la  on  the  farrm  save  an’  except  weeny  little  green 
one*  an’  he’d  bo  the  fool  o’  the  wurrld  to  ate  thim 
which  he  didn’t  at  all,  only  just  bein’  afther  atin*  a 
good  big  dinner  ov  poork  an’  cabbidge  an’  cheese  an’ 
a jug  o’  poteen,  an’  Mick  Rafferty  a-dhrinkin’  that  way 
that  the  father  kep’  up  wid  him  to  get  hie  share  o’  the 
dhrop  an’  it’s  the  will  o’  God  which  eoro  we’ll  all  have 
to  come  to  an’  the  undhertaker  med  a good  job  too, 

Heaven  reat  his  eowl  poor  man  aa  niver  thought  he’d 
have  thim  black  feathers  over  his  head  this  day  twel - 
month  as  iver  wm,  which  now  1 write  deer  Mary  Ann 
to  aay  ho  wouldn’t  hear  to  me  spakin’  to  yea  afore  an’ 
now  come  home  yon  an’  Dan  an’  if  there’s  babies 
which  the  Bainta  Bind  ye!  fetch  ’em  all  for  there’s  but 
Jack  an’  little  Davy  an’  mo  an’  the  bit  an’  sup  ready 
for  yea  an’  Dan  a grate  help  on  the  farm  intirely  ao  no 
more  at  prisint  from  yer  lovin'  mother 

44  Mom  a Blau” 

And  here  was  Dan  could  not  lift  band  or 
foot!  But  it  was  an  outlook  of  hope  to 
Mary  Ann,  and  she  lived  on  the  promise  of 
that  letter  even  more  than  ou  her  daily 
bread.  She  wrote  a long  and  loving  an- 
swer back,  painting  her  babies,  as  they 
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seemed  to  her,  a pair  of  cherubs  in  a hovel, 
and  promising  os  soon  as  Dan  was  well  and 
they  could  raise  the  money  that  they  would 
all  come  home.  But  Dan  did  not  get  well 
fast,  though  the  next  mail  brought  over  the 
money  for  their  passage,  which  “ the  mother” 
had  saved  up  this  long  while  for  them. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  daily  over  Dan. 
The  fever  had  left  him,  but  not  all  pain ; he 
was  stiff,  aching,  feeble.  But  this  was  not 
all : a swelling  appeared  on  his  throat  that 
defied  the  doctor’s  skill  and  puzzled  his 
knowledge.  He  wished  Dan  would  go  to 
a hospital  in  New  York ; and  at  last,  after 
much  persuasion,  Mary  Ann  resolved  to  go 
there  with  him,  to  establish  herself  some- 
where near  by  and  take  in  washing  till  his 
cure  could  be  effected,  and  they  could  all  go 
“ home”  together. 

But  the  New  York  doctors  shook  their 
heads  too.  The  swelling  was  a tumor,  and 
in  a difficult  place ; perhaps  it  could  be  re- 
moved, perhaps  not ; at  any  rate,  it  must  de- 
velop further.  It  might  be  six  months,  it 
might  be  a year,  before  they  could  operate, 
and  at  any  rate  the  result  would  be  doubt- 
ful. 

“Mary  Ann  dear,”  said  Dan,  in  a weak, 
patient  voice,  when  the  doctors  had  told 
him  their  opinion,  “sure  I’ve  an  idaya  in 
me  head.  It’s  long  I’m  sure  to  be  lyin’ 
here,  an’  it’s  hard  for  to  get  work  in  a big 
city  like  this,  where  ye  haven’t  a frind  to 
spake  to;  an’  I’m  tankin’  it’s  betther  for 
ye  to  go  home  wid  the  childher,  an’  lave  me 
till  I’ll  be  me  own  man  agin  an’  come  to 
yez.” 

Mary  Ann  threw  herself  on  his  bed  in  a 
passion  of  tears.  “Oh, Dan!  Dan!  is  it  lavin’ 
ye  here  in  the  hospittle  all  alone  wid  thim 
docthors,  an*  you  me  own  ould  man  t Sure 
whin  I do  that  B&me  I won’t  be  Mary  Ann 
Doyle  at  all  at  all !” 

“But  ye’ll  have  the  childher,  dear,”  was 
his  quiet  answer. 

His  wife  felt  as  if  he  had  struck  her  and 
she  deserved  the  blow.  “Yis,  oh  yis,  Fll 
have  the  childher ; but  will  I have  me  hue- 
band  f Tell  me  that,  Dan  Doyle,”  she 
sobbed. 

Dan  smiled.  He  liked  to  know  at  last 
that  his  own  children  had  not  quite  super- 
seded him  in  his  beautiful  wife’s  heart.  He 
was  a man,  if  he  was  an  Irish  laborer ; and 
“human  natur’,”  as  Mr.  Weller  remarks,  “is 
a rum  thing.” 

However,  he  persisted  in  his  project,  and 
at  last  poor  Mary  Ann  reluctantly  consent- 
ed to  take  her  children  over,  and,  leaving 
them  in  her  mother’s  care,  come  back  to 
Dan  till  he  Bhould  be  well.  She  could  not 
and  would  not  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a 
hospital  corps  in  a strange  country.  She 
must  be  where  she  could  see  to  him  herself. 
It  cost  her  a great  struggle  to  leave  him  at 
all,  but  evidently  it  must  be  done,  for  the 
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children  were  already  pining  in  the  poor 
close  tenement-house  where  they  had  found 
lodgings,  and  the  sooner  she  went,  the  soon- 
er she  would  return ; so  she  only  waited  to 
see  Dan  established  in  the  hospital  word  to 
set  off  for  Ireland ; and  once  there,  delayed 
but  two  short  weeks,  to  see  her  precious 
babies  safely  established  in  her  mother's 
care,  chasing  the  geese  in  the  meadow,  play- 
ing with  the  big  house-dog,  eating  their 
fill  of  bread- and -milk,  and  recovering  ev- 
ery hour  their  fresh  looks — even  little  Mary 
growing  rosy  in  the  Boft  Irish  air  and  the 
constant  out-of-doors  life. 

Granny,  of  course,  worshiped  tho  two 
pretty  creatures,  and  spoiled  them ; Uncle 
Jack  became  their  joyful  slave;  and  Davy, 
now  a big  boy  of  thirteen,  allowed  that  they 
were  “well  enough  for  girls,  to  be  sure,” 
which  was  high  praise  for  Davy.  But  how 
could  poor  Mary  Ann  leave  her  darlings! 

Daily  her  great  eyes  grew  darker  and  sad- 
der, her  cheeriness  was  fitful,  her  heart  was 
heavy  as  lead,  whenever  she  dared  to  think. 

But  the  inevitable  day  came. 

“ Oh,  mother,  it’s  lavin’  the  heart  out  o’ 
me  breast  to  lave  thim  two.  Mother — the 
saints  be  good  to  ye ! — watch  the  hairs  o’ 
their  blissid  heads  till  I be  back  agin.  Oh, 
it’s  the  light  o’  me  eyes  an’  rae  heart’s  blood 
I’m  lavin’  behind,  an’  I can’t  bear  it!  Ob, 
mother,  mother,  I can’t!”  And  she  seized 
the  children  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  them 
to  her  breast  with  an  agony  of  pain  and 
love,  tragic  to  see — alas ! how  moro  than 
tragic  to  feel! — then,  covering  them  with 
hot  kisses  and  a broken  torrent  of  bless- 
ings and  prayers,  flung  herself  into  the  car, 
and  snatching  the  whip  from  Jack’s  hand, 
lashed  the  poor  old  horse  into  a frenzied 
flight  along  the  Dublin  road,  as  if  she  dared 
not  trust  his  sober  pace  to  draw  her  away 
with  slow  tortures,  but  must  mako  the  fatal 
leap  speedily  and  have  it  over  with. 

Over  with!  Her  agony  had  but  just  be- 
gun. All  through  the  long  and  stormy 
voyage  she  pined  and  thirsted  and  panted 
for  her  children.  Night  mocked  her  with 
dreams.  Soft  arms  clasped  her  neck,  rosy 
lips  kissed  her,  a shining  head  lay  on  her 
arm,  a dark  one  on  her  bosom.  She  dream- 
ed that  her  loss  was  a dream,  and  woke  to 
find  it  true,  with  streaming  tears  and  diz- 
zy brain — woke,  all  alone,  to  hear  the  dull 
dash  of  threatening  waves  against  the  ship’s 
side,,  the  shrieking  wind  in  tho  cordage,  the 
creaking  of  rudder  and  yards,  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  watch,  and  the  knowledge  forced 
upon  her  that  every  hour  boro  her  further 
away  from  the  delight  of  her  life. 

With  but  little  education  and  few  men- 
tal resources,  poor  Mary  Ann  would  havo 
gone  crazy,  probably,  from  tho  mere  reiter- 
ation of  hopeless  anguish,  had  it  not  been 
for  thoughts  of  her  husbaud  and  constant 
prayers.  It  is  easy  to  call  a religion  which 
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offers  us  no  solace  or  support  idolatry  and 
formalism ; but  bow  vast  are  their  numbers 
to  whom  no  other  religious  expression  ap- 
peals ! The  stress  of  life  drove  Mary  Ann  to 
her  prayers,  and  though  she  counted  them 
on  beads  and  addressed  them  to  saints  and 
martyrs,  yet  they  lifted  her  ignorant  and 
wretched  soul  out  of  and  above  itself  into 
that  “ ampler  ether  and  diviner  air”  where 
the  dead  rest  and  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling.  She  rested  herself  in  piteous 
weakness  against  strength  that  had  suffer- 
ed and  overcome.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
pitiful  Father  who  once  parted  with  His 
only  Son  did  not  minister  to  her  weakness 
with  divinest  sympathy,  even  through  her 
mistakes,  and  help  the  poor  soul  that  in  her 
own  sorrow  never  forgot  to  pray  with  all 
forgiveness  for  the  dead  father  who  had 
been  so  hard  to  her  t 

After  all,  who  does  not  pray  for  the  dead  f 
Not,  perhaps,  the  buried,  for  it  is  not  they 
alone  who  are  dead  to  love,  to  pity,  to  for- 
giveness, to  natural  affection,  to  all  the 
voices  of  tender  appeal  from  the  past,  to  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  future — no,  truly,  we 
send  up  agouies  of  prayer  for  hopeless  sub- 
jects, and  then  sueer  at  prayer  for  those 
who  still  live  in  love  and  loving,  in  sacred 
remembrance,  in  hopeful  faith.  So  Mary 
Aun  told  her  beads  hourly,  dreamed,  waked, 
wept,  and  dreamed  again,  all  through  the 
long,  weary  voyage,  growing  thinner  and 
paler  all  the  time.  The  full  red  lips  settled 
now  into  a sad  proud  curve,  w'liile  her  eyes 
deopened  into  a dark  and  fathomless  sorrow 
that  made  tho  heart  ache  to  behold. 

But  at  last  land  drew  near,  and,  after  vex- 
ing delays,  Mary  Ann  and  her  box  were  set 
ashore,  and  she  made  her  way  to  her  old 
lodgings,  in  order,  with  keen  feminine  in- 
stinct, to  freshen  her  dress  and  make  her- 
self tidy  before  she  went  to  Dan.  But  she 
did  not  go  to  him.  The  old  woman  who  kept 
the  house  mot  her  at  the  door  with  wring- 
ing hands  and  vociferous  lamentations. 

“ Oh,  is  it  yerself  I see,  alanna  ? Oh,  mur- 
ther,  murther ! ov  all  the  black  days,  an’  me 
to  till  it!  Oh,  ye  poor  crature,  is  it  to  the 
hospittle  ye’ve  been  f” 

The  parched  lips  shaped  a hoarse,  half- 
uttered  “ No.” 

“ Small  blame  to  ye,  thin ; an’  it’s  no  use  if 
ye  wor,  for  it’s  two  week  sin’  I seen  it  in  the 
paper  wid  me  own  eyes,  an’  you  on  say  at 
the  toime,  an’  his  name,  Christi’n  name  an’ 
ail,  out  as  bould  as  maybe  in  it ; an’  he  bur- 
ied widout  the  rights,  I belave,  at  all  at  all, 
an’  not  a bit  ov  a stone,  ayther,  I’m  tould, 
owin’  to  havin’  no  frinds  appear  whin  they 
advertoised  him  in  the  paper.  An’  sure  if  it 
wasn’t  two  weeks  ould  whin  I seen  it  I’d  ha’ 
gone  meself  to  tho  praste.  But  there  now, 
what  can  a lone  woman  do  f Oh,  honey !” 

For  Mary  Ann,  growing  whiter  and  whit- 
er through  this  flow  of  talk,  lay  back  in 


her  chair,  with  livid  lips  and  glassy  eyes, 
stunned  in  soul  aud  body,  totally  unable  to 
take  in  the  dreadful  fact  that  yet  dinned 
itself  in  her  ears  with  slow,  dull  iteration. 

Dan  was  dead.  The  old  woman  tried  all 
her  simple  arts  to  awaken  her  to  a sense  of 
the  situation. 

“ Oh,  woman  alive,  can’t  ye  shed  a tear 
for  him  t an’  maybe  him  roastin’  in  purga- 
tory this  blissid  min  nit,  glory  be  to  God! 

Haven’t  ye  the  wan  prayer  to  spake  for 
him,  an’  he  yer  ould  man  an’  the  childher’s 
father  f ’ 

A hoarse  shriek  burst  from  poor  Mary 
Ann’s  lips  as  Mrs.  Kiernan  named  the  chil- 
dren. The  world  reeled  all  about  her.  She 
was  alone  in  chaos.  Fatigue,  anguish,  de- 
spair, overtook  her.  She  fell  senseless  to 
the  door;  and  the  ship-fever,  which  had 
lurked  in  her  system  a week  or  more,  and 
been  kept  at  bay  by  the  eager,  determined 
soul  that  kept  her  weak  body  up  to  its  task, 
now  asserted  itself.  Six  weeks  she  lay  in 
Mrs.  Kiern an’s  house,  and  then  rose  from 
her  bed  a wreck,  her  beauty  all  gone ; her 
great  eyes  dull  and  dark,  with  a look  of 
moody  despair  in  them  almost  fierce  in  its 
rapid  avoidance  of  other  looks ; her  bloom 
replaced  by  deep  lines,  drawn  and  sallow; 
her  lips  pale  and  set,  languidly  opening  over 
the  prominent  teeth,  and  drooping  at  the  cor- 
ners with  a listless  expression  that  told  of 
helpless  endurance,  of  crushing  agony.  For 
poor  Mary  Ann  knew  now  that  Dan  had 
been  dearer  to  her  than  her  children,  after 
all;  and  she  had  not  even  tho  children! 

But  it  is  one  blessedness  of  poverty  tliat  it 
enforces  labor  even  in  the  wildest  grief. 

Mary  Ann  had  not  only  no  moucy,  but  she 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  kind  Mrs.  Kiernan, 
and  the  only  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  go 
out  to  ^rvice  at  once.  She  tried  this  in  the 
city  at  place  after  place,  but  the  listless  ap- 
athy that  enveloped  her,  the  dull  w*ay  in 
which  she  did  or  half  did  her  work,  the  oc- 
casional fits  of  irritation  that  sometimes 
stung  her  back  to  life  and  its  needs  when 
she  was  harshly  reminded  of  her  duties, 
made  her  an  unpleasant  inmate.  In  three 
months  she  came  back  to  Mrs,  Kiernan. 

“ It’s  goin’  into  the  counthry  I am,  Judy. 

I want  a sight  o’  the  grass,  an’  a smell  o’ 
the  black  earth.  I’m  wearyin’  meself  to 
nothin’  wid  the  rows  ov  houses  iver  an’  al- 
ways.” 

“ Oh,  Mary  Ann,  is  it  the  grass,  thin,  ye’re 
afther,  as  if  ye  wor  a cow  t Divil  a bit  help 
ye’ll  get  out  o’  that,  I tell  ye ; the  throuble 
’ll  go  to  grass  too.  Have  done  fret  tin’,  ye 
poor  thing,  an’  mebbe  the  fresh  air  might 
do  ye  good ; but  it’s  the  heavy  heart  makes 
heavy  air,  all  the  wurrld  over,  sure.  An’ 
you  goin’  where  ye  haven’t  a firind  in  tho 
wurrld  to  say  a good  word  to  yez  t Betthsr 
stay  wid  me  intirely.” 

Poor  Mary  Ann  turned  fiercely  at  hen 
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"Fret,  is  it  f An'  if  the  veins  ov  yer  heart 
was  dkry  as  the  rock  itself,  an’  yer  head  a 
burn  in’  behint  yer  eyes,  an’  the  childher 
ye  had  iver  an’  always  in  yer  arms  parted 
from  ye  be  the  wide  say,  growin’  out  o’  yer 
sight  day  afther  day,  an’  the  man  dead  for 
iver  an’  iver  that  kep’  the  wind  o’  the 
wurrld  off  ye,  an’  thought  ye  wor  the  sun 
a-shinin’  in  the  house,  I suppose  it  isn’t  ye 
that  would  fret,  J udy  Kieman ! Ye’d  be 
laughin’  like,  an’  full  o’  joy,  would  ye  f” 

“ Oh,  whisht,  whisht,  Mary  Ann ! dou’t  bo 
talkin’  the  black  way  ye  are.  Sure  it’s  the 
Lord’s  will,  glory  be  to  God ! on’  ye  can’t 
help  it,  alanna.” 

"I’m  not  denyin’  it’s  the  will  o’  God: 
signs  on  it.  I don’t  like  it  no  more  for  that ! 
If  it  wor  the  will  o’  man,  I’d  fight  it  till  I’d 
have  me  Dan  back  an’  me  babies— oh,  me 
babies !” 

Mary  Ann  turned  away  with  a low,  tear- 
less cry  terrible  to  hear,  and  old  Judy  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

But  Mary  Ann  went  into  the  country,  leav- 
ing Judy  under  strict  promise  to  forward  any 
letters  that  might  come  for  her.  Here,  in- 
deed, the  sorrow  went  too ; but  her  employ- 
ers had  more  patience  with  her;  service 
was  scarce,  and  her  knowledge  of  dairy- 
work  stood  her  in  good  stead.  Letters  came 
now  and  then  from  home,  describing  the 
children  as  well  and  happy.  There  was 
enough  nobility  in  Mary  Ann’s  nature ' to 
forbid  her  feeling  one  regret  lest  they  should 
forget  her.  “ Sure  it’s  best  for  thim,”  she 
thought,  with  the  pure  unselfishness  of  a 
real  mother’s  love.  But  the  thoughts  that 
vexed  her  sad  soul  were  that  her  babies 
were  so  far  away  from  her  she  could  not 
watch  over  their  childish  illnesses,  she  could 
not  soothe  their  sharp  child-sorrows,  she 
could  not  see  their  daily  growth : they  would 
never,  uo,  never,  be  her  babies  again.  Had 
they  died,  the  anguish  would  have  been  more 
brief,  if  keener  at  first,  for  then  she  would 
have  known  them  safe  forever.  But  to  en- 
dure this  separation ; to  know  them  still  on 
earth,  and  beyond  her  eager  eyes,  her  hun- 
gry lips,  her  longing  arms;  to  dream  of 
them  night  after  night,  and  wake  in  a pas- 
sion of  tears  and  desperate  louging ; to  feel 
her  heart  beat  with  sudden  madness,  and 
then  sink  in  her  breast  like  lead,  whenever 
she  saw  two  children  of  their  age  and  size 
playing  in  some  green  yard  or  dancing 
around  a happy  mother ; to  hear  sweet 
Bhrill  voices  and  baby  speech  that  were  not 
voices  or  speech  of  her  own  darlings — all 
this  wore  ou  poor  Mary  Ann  like  a constant 
slow  fever.  Food  sickened  her,  the  blood 
burned  in  her  veins,  her  head  throbbed,  her 
feet  dragged  like  lead;  yet  she  did  her  work, 
as  some  ill -jointed  machine  might  have, 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  told  her  beads 
half  through  the  lingering  nights.  Slowly 
she  gathered  money  to  repay  Mrs.  Kiernan ; 


and,  when  that  was  done,  began  to  hoard 
again,  that  she  might  make  a home  for  her 
children  and  bring  them  over ; for  her  moth- 
er was  old,  Jack  was  soon  to  be  married, 
there  would  be  fresh  interests,  other  claim- 
ants, at  the  farm*;  and  this  hope  was  all  that 
kept  poor  Mary  Ann  alive. 

By-and-by  she  drifted  into  a family  where 
there  was  one  little  girl  about  the  age  of  her 
own  Moyna  when  she  parted  with  her.  To 
a nature  lees  simple,  savage,  one-ideaed,  this 
child  would  have  been  a comfort,  for  she  was 
bright  and  pleasing.  But  it  was  very  soon 
observable  that,  whatever  else  Mary  Ann 
did,  she  grudged  the  smallest  service  to 
Louise.  If  she  brought  her  a glass  of  wa- 
ter, she  averted  her  face  and  set  it  down  as 
ungraciously  as  was  possible ; she  snapped 
at  the  child  whenever  she  entered  the  kitch- 
en ; she  never  by  any  chance  offered  her  a 
kindness  or  an  attention ; and  if  she  heard 
her  singing  *r  laughing,  she  flew  to  some 
noisy  work  or  made  an  errand  out  of  doors 
to  avoid  the  sounds.  At  first  the  child’s 
mother  did  not  notice  Mary  Ann’s  abrupt 
manner  to  Louise;  she  had  heard  her  sad 
story  partially,  and  felt  deeply  for  the  poor 
bereaved  woman,  so  she  laid  her  short-com- 
ings to  the  great  grief  which  possessed  her, 
and  had  long  patience  with  her  moods  and 
mistakes.  But,  as  time  went  on,  she  could 
not  fail  to  observe  her  impatience  and  cross- 
ness toward  her  own  pet,  and  took  a time  to 
remonstrate. 

“ Mary  Ann,  I don’t  like  to  have  you  so 
unkind  to  Lonise.  I thought  by  this  time 
you  would  get  fond  of  her ; but  you  don’t 
seem  to  like  her  at  all,  and  it  grieves  the  lit- 
tle thing.  I thought  your  having  children 
of  your  own  would  make  you  good  to  her.” 

Mary  Ann  turned  upon  her  mistress  much 
as  she  did  upon  Judy  Kiernan,  her  voice 
broken  with  hoarse  passion,  her  great  eyes 
dark  with  gloomy  fire. 

“ Sure  is  that  rayson  t Is  it  a stone  I am, 
to  see  the  dawshy  craturo  waited  on  an’  cud- 
dled an’  kissed  all  day  in  the  mother’s  arms, 
an’  me  kdowin’  mine  is  beyant  say,  wid  no 
mother  to  spake  a kind  word  or  hush  their 
cryin’  the  day  long,  an’  me  to  love  her  too ! 
Do  ye  think  the  veins  o’  mo  heart  ’ll  run 
backward  f Not  till  the  life  ’ll  be  gone  out 
o’  me.  Is  it  yours  I dhramo  about  the  night 
long,  an’  do  be  Bobbin’  wid  joy  to  see  thim 
whiu  I waken,  an’  thin  curse  the  black 
night  that  stares  in  me  face  widout  a sign 
o’  the  sweet  faces!  Is  it  yours  that  goes 
maybe  hungry  an’,  thirsty  for  the  mother  f 
Don’t  I see  her  full  an’  happy,  the  house 
mnnin’  over  wid  her  things  an’  alive  wid 
her  nonsinse,  an’  the  voice  of  her  iver  an’ 
always  in  me  ears  instead  o’  me  own  dar- 
lints  that’s  maybe  lyin’  dead  at  the  time  all 
unknownBt  to  me  in  Ballymoreen  church- 
yard T An’  do  ye  think  I’ve  a dhrop  o’  love 
for  her  in  me  heart ! No,  not  so  much  as  a 
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midge’s  wing.  An’  it’s  the  other  end  o’  love 
I’m  getting  moreover.  I have  the  love  sore 
an’  deep  for  thim  that  wants  it.  But  it’s 
loike  smoke  in  me  eyes  to  see  her  day  afther 
day,  whin  me  heart’s  blood  is  draiuiu’  dhry 
for  thim  I can’t  see.  No,  ma’am,  it’s  best 
for  me  to  lave  ye.  I can’t,  I can’t  bear  it. 
Maybe  I’d  do  her  a mischief  some  odd  time 
whin  the  darkness  is  on  me,  an’  it  do  be 
cornin’  oftener  an’  darker.”  And  she  pnt 
her  hand  up  to  her  head  with  a vague  look 
of  confusion  and  pain  that  would  have  told 
a practiced  eye  that  a darkness  was  indeed 
coming  whioh  would  speedily  be  the  shadow 
of  death  if  it  were  not  dispersed. 

But  her  own  country’s  beautiful  proverb, 
“ It’s  always  darkest  before  dawu,”  did  not 
fail  poor  Mary  Ann.  She  left  her  place  the 
next  week,  and  took  service  with  an  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  whose  only  child  had 
died  long  ago  unmarried ; and  in  this  silent, 
straitened  household,  working  all  day  and 
sleeping  at  night  from  pure  fatigue,  Mary 
Ann  had  passed  three  months,  when  one 
calm  October  eveuing  she  took  her  pails  as 
usual  and  left  the  house  to  milk  the  cows. 
The  barn  stood  across  the  road  from  tho 
house,  and  she  stood  a minute  by  the  fence 
to  look  at  the  rising  moon  that  just  began, 
as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  low  western  hills, 
to  show  her  fair  golden  disk  over  those  in 
the  east.  She  almost  always  stopped  just 
there  to  send  one  long  yearning  look  toward 
“ ould  Ireland” — a look  that  carried  prayer 
and  longing  swifter  than  light  to  her  treas- 
ure. To-night  the  moonlight  streamed  full 
on  her  wan  face,  and  showed  its  hollows 
and  its  lines,  but  lent  a dewy  light  to  the 
melancholy  duskiness  of  her  eyes,  and  con- 
cealed the  sallow  tint  of  brow  aud  cheek. 

Could  it  be  Mary  Ann  ? thought  a man 
walking  swiftly  up  the  road,  with  a long 
wistful  look  at  the  dark  sad  woman  before 
him.  “ Sure  I’ll  tliry  her. — Mary  Ann ! Mary 
Ann  Doyle!” 

She  turned  like  a paralyzed  creature ; a 
dull  terror  filled  her.  Was  slio  dreaming  1 
or  was  she,  too,  suddenly  dead,  and  with  the 
dead  themselves?  Again  it  called,  u Mary 
Ann,  acushla,  don’t  ye  hearf’ 

Something  between  a groan  and  a cry 
burst  from  Mary  Ann’s  lips;  she  turned  to 
run  from  this  spectre,  but  it  was  fleeter  of 
foot  than  she,  aud  in  another  moment  living 
arms  were  about  her,  and  hearty  kisses  that 
mo  ghost  could  give  recalled  her  to  real  life 
and  love.  She  was  too  happy  to  doubt  aft- 
er the  first  certainty.  She  had  not  that  cpm- 
plex  nature  that  weighs,  recoils,  questions. 
With  the  simpleness  of  a child  she  took  evil 
or  good  as  it  came,  without  an  attempt  to 
elude,  endure,  or  enjoy.  She  was  in  her 
place,  and  if  storm  or  sunshine  besieged  it, 
all  she  could  do  was  to  accept  them,  hardly 
or  easily,  but  still  without  question — which 
was  the  reason  why  she  had  passed  this 


two  years  mourning  for  Dan,  when,  if  she 
had  herself  gone  to  the  hospital,  she  would 
have  found  that  her  husband,  instead  of  be- 
ing dead,  was  still  there.  Doyle  is  not  a 
rare  name  among  the  Irish,  and  there  had 
been  a Daniel  Doyle  die  in  the  same  ward, 
whose  name  Mrs.  Kieman  had  seen  in  the 
paper,  and  thence  jumped  to  conclusions, 
for  Dan’s  real  name  was  Dennis.  He  had 
lain  six  months  in  the  New  York  Hospital, 
puzzling  the  doctors,  and  not  at  all  improv- 
ing, when  a wonderful  French  physician 
came  to  Boston,  and  Dan’s  case  being  quite 
unique,  the  hospital  physicians  subscribed 
to  send  him  to  a Boston  hospital  (for  the 
benefit  of  science),  where  Dr.  Lyotard  could 
see  him,  and,  if  necessary,  operate  on  him. 

In  Boston  he  spent  another  six  months, 
for  the  operation  which  at  last  relieved  him 
was  lingering,  of  necessity,  and  ho  suffered 
every  second  day  torture  of  some  kind  or 
other,  experimental  or  curative,  for  a month, 
and  was  left  in  a desperately  exhausted  con- 
dition. Then  typhoid  fever  set  in,  and  it 
was  almost  by  miracle  he  got  well  at  all. 
Once  able  to  work,  without  a dollar  in  his 
pocket,  clothed  by  the  charity  of  hospital 
visitors,  ho  went  to  such  work  as  he  could 
do  to  sustain  life,  and  then,  as  strength  came, 
to  get  money  enough  to  go  to  New  York  and 
find  Mary  Ann  ; for  he  had  quite  forgotten, 
if  over  he  knew,  the  name  and  place  of  tho 
woman  where  she  boarded.  But  when  he 
got  to  New  York  his  inquiries  at  the  hospital 
gave  him  a clew;  he  hunted  up  Mrs.  Kier- 
nan,  got  Mary  Ann’s  address,  and  here  he 
was,  alive  and  well,  and  so  overjoyed  to  see 
his  wife  that  he  forgot  all  he  had  suffered, 
and  could  scarcely  tell  her  all  his  own  story 
for  pity  of  her  woful  tale  and  gladness  to ' 
find  how  he  had  been  mourned,  after  all. 

An  hour  after,  as  Mary  Ann  sat  in  the 
kitchen,  leaning  back  in  an  old  rocker,  weak, 
pale,  and  yet  breathless  from  surprise,  old 
Mrs.  Jackson  came  in,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  having  just  seen  Dan,  who  introduced 
himself. 

“ Poor  Mary  Ann !”  said  she,  holding  up 
her  hands  and  her  spectacles,  and  using  the 
phrase  that  all  who  knew  her  had  fitted  to 
Mary  Ann  instinctively  aB  soon  as  they  saw 
her. 

But  the  woman  lifted  herself  to  answer, 
a divine  joy  flooding  her  weary  face  with 
roseate  light : “ Sure  don’t  ye  call  me  poor 
Mary  Ann  no  more!  Tm  the  richest  in 
Ameriky  this  blissid  day !” 

Is  it  best  to  go  farther  f to  paint  the  meet- 
ing of  Mary  Auu  with  her  children  when  she 
crossed  the  “ say”  again  threo  years  after  to 
bring  them  back,  her  mother  having  died 
and  left  them  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  a fortune  to  them  ? 

Is  it  not  better  to  arrest  her  tale  right 
hore?  The  children  were  by  this  time 
grown  out  of  her  memory  physically ; they 
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were  two  great  girls ; she  had  been  robbed 
of  their  sweet  childish  growth,  of  their  bud- 
ding, which  is  the  fairest  time  of  flowers. 
A dead  child  never  ages,  but  those  we  leave 
for  years  are  sod  and  strange  when  next  we 
see  them  ; they  are  lost  to  us  by  the  saddest 
of  losses ; they  are  ours  no  more.  The  ar- 
rested current  may  flow  again  in  its  old 
channel,  but  the  bordering  grasses,  the  mir- 
rored flowers,  the  floating  lilies,  are  gone ; 
the  bed  of  the  brook  is  dry,  arid,  stony,  and 
the  water  itself  is  turbid  and  troubled. 


“ There  are  three  things  that  return  not,” 
and  one  of  them  is  “ lost  opportunity.”  Not 
any  power  of  time  or  man  can  refold  the  ar- 
dent rose's  expanded  leaves  into  their  ver- 
dant calyx  again ; it  is  splendid  and  noble 
now ; it  braves  the  eye  with  color,  and 
breathes  an  odor  of  rapture  from  its  sun- 
smitten  breast ; but  it  is  not  a bud. 

“ For  we  know  that  something  sweet 
Followed  Yonth  with  flying  feet. 

And  will  never  come  again.” 

Poor  Mary  Ann  I 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE.— L 

IN  a retrospect  of  what  has  been  done  in 
American  literature  daring  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
draw  a sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
the  mental  powers  displayed  in  literature 
and  those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  in- 
dustrial creation,  in  statesmanship,  and  in 
the  abstract  and  applied  sciences.  The  lit- 
erature of  America  is  hut  an  insufficient 
measure  of  the  realized  capacities  of  the 
American  mind.  When  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton declared  that  Aristotle  had  an  imag- 
ination as  great  as  that  of  Homer,  he  struck 
at  the  primary  fact  that  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind  may  he  exercised 
in  widely  different  lines  of  direction.  Im- 
agination is,  in  the  popular  mind,  obstinate- 
ly connected  with  poetry  and  romance.  This 
prejudice  is  further  deepened  by  associating 
imagination  with  amiable  emotions,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  greatest  char- 
acters created  by  the  human  imagination 
are  two  of  the  vilest  types  of  intelligent 
nature — Iago  and  Mephistopheles.  When 
the  attempt  is  made  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  creative  energy  of  imagination 
to  business  and  politics,  the  sentimental  out- 
cry against  such  a profanation  of  the  term 
becomes  almost  deafening.  Every  poetaster 
is  willing  to  admit  that  Nowton  is  one  of 
the  few  grand  scientific  discoverers  that  the 
world  has  produced ; but  he  still  thinks  that, 
in  virtue  of  versifying  some  commonplaces 
of  emotion  and  thought,  he  is  himself  supe- 
rior to  Newton  in  imagination.  The  truth 
is  that,  in  spite  of  Newton’s  incapacity  to 
appreciate  works  of  literature  and  art,  he 
possessed  a creative  imagination  of  the  first 
class — an  imagination  which,  in  honndless 
fertility,  is  second  only  to  Shakspeare’s.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  direction  given  to  the  creative 
faculty,  and  not  to  the  materials  on  which 
it  works,  that  discriminates  between  Ful- 
ton and  Bryant,  Whitney  and  Longfellow, 
Bigelow  and  Whittier,  Goodyear  and  Lowell. 
Descending  from  the  inventors,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  in  the  oondnct  of  the  ev- 


ery-day transactions  of  life,  more  quickness 
of  imagination,  subtilty  and  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding, and  energy  of  will  have  been 
displayed  by  our  men  of  business  than  by 
our  authors.  By  the  necessities  of  our  po- 
sition, the  aggregate  mind  of  the  country 
has  been  exercised  in  creating  the  nation 
as  we  now  find  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing ludicrous,  to  a large  observer  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  onr  national  life,  in  con- 
founding the  brain  and  heart  of  the  United 
States  with  the  manifestation  that  either 
has  found  in  mere  literary  expression.  The 
nation  outvalnes  all  its  authors,  even  in  re- 
spect to  those  powers  which  authors  are  sup- 
posed specially  to  represent.  Nobody  can 
write  intelligently  of  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can literature  during  the  past  hundred  years 
without  looking  at  American  literature  as 
generally  subsidiary  to  the  grand  movement 
of  the  American  mind. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  only  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this  general  princi- 
ple dates  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
life.  At  the  time  the  American  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  two  men  who  best  represent- 
ed the  double  aspect  of  the  thought  of  the 
colonies  were  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Both  come  within  the  do- 
main of  the  historian  of  literature,  for  both 
were  great  forces  in  our  literature,  whose 
influence  is  yet  unspent.  Of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  greatest  of  American  theologians 
and  metaphysicians,  and  a religious  genius 
of  the  first  order,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  respect,  and  even  reverence.  No 
theologian  horn  in  our  country  has  exer- 
cised more  influence  on  minds  and  souls 
kindred  to  his  own.  Those  who  opposed 
him  recognized  his  pre-eminent  powers  of 
intellect.  Every  body  felt,  in  assailing 
such  a consummate  reasoner,  the  restrain- 
ing modesty  which  a master-spirit  always 
evokes  in  the  minds  of  his  adversaries.  His 
treatise  on  the  Will  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  marvels  of  intellectual 
acuteness,  exercised  on  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  which  have  ever  tested  the 
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resources  of  the  human  intellect.  There 
have  been  many  answers  to  it,  but  no  an- 
swer which  is  generally  considered  unan- 
swerable. Such  works,  indeed,  as  this  of 
Edwards  on  the  Will  are  not  so  much  an- 
swered or  refuted  as  gradually  outgrown. 
But  the  treatise  has  certainly  exercised  and 
strengthened  all  the  minds  that  have  reso- 
lutely grappled  with  it,  and  has  aided  the 
development  of  the  logical  powers  of  Amer- 
ican orthodox  divines  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree. Whether  a controversialist  agrees 
with  its  author,  or  dissents  from  him,  Ed- 
wards always  quickens  the  mental  activity 
of  every  body  who  strives  to  follow  the 
course  of  his  argumentation,  or  to  detect 
the  lurking  fallacy  which  is  supposed  to  be 
discoverable  somewhere  in  the  premises  or 
processes  of  his  logic.  Perhaps  this  fallacy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  various  senses  in  which 
Edwards  uses  the  vital  word  “ determina- 
tion.” To  most  readers,  who  believe  the 
will  to  be  abstractly  free,  but  that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  commonly  proceed  from  the 
characters  they  have  gradually  formed,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery is  that  of  Jouffroy,  who  declares  that 
“Liberty  is  the  ideal  of  the  Me.”  Others 
may  obtain  consolation  from  Gilfillan’s  some- 
what flippant  remark,  that  every  thing  a 
man  does  is  not  necessary  before  he  does  it, 
but  is  necessary  after  he  has  done  it.  Es- 
sentially tho  doctrine  of  Edwards  agrees 
with  that  of  philosophical  necessity,  and 
with  that  so  vehemently  urged  by  many 
scientists,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  as 
much  controlled  by  law  as  the  movements 
of  the  planets.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween Edwards’s  theory  and  the  others  is, 
that  he  connects  his  metaphysics  with  a 
theological  system,  and  his  treatise  remains 
as  a kind  of  practical  argument  fo$  the  ev- 
erlasting damnation  of  those  who  question 
the  infallibility  of  its  logic. 

Edwards’s  large  and  subtle  understand- 
ing was  connected  with  an  imagination  of 
intense  realizing  power,  and  both  were 
based  on  a soul  of  singular  purity,  open  on 
many  sides  to  communications  from  the  Di- 
vine mind.  He  had  an  almost  preternatu- 
ral conception  of  the  “exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.”  His  imagination  was  filled  with 
ghastly  images  of  the  retribution  which 
awaits  on  iniquity,  and  his  reasoned  ser- 
mons on  eternal  torments  were  but  the  out- 
break of  a sensitive  feeling,  a holy  passion 
for  goodness,  which  made  him  intolerant  of 
any  excellence  which  did  not  approach  his 
ideal  of  godliness.  But  then  his  spi  ritual  ex- 
perience, though  it  inflamed  one  side  of  his 
imagination  with  vivid  pictures  of  tho  ter- 
rors of  hell,  on  the  other  side  gave  the  most 
enrapturing  visions  of  the  spiritual  joys  of 
heaven.  It  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that 
his  hell  has  obtained  for  him  more  popular 
recognition  than  his  heaven.  Like  other 


poets,  such  as  Dante  and  Milton,  his  pictures 
of  the  torments  of  the  damned  have  cast  into 
the  shade  that  celestial  light  which  shines 
so  lovingly  over  his  pictures  of  the  bliss  of 
the  redeemed.  True  religion,  he  tells  us, 
consists  in  a great  measure  in  holy  affec- 
tions— in  “a  love  of  divine  things  for  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  their  moral  excel- 
lency.” “Sweetness”  is  a frequent  word 
all  through  Edwards’s  works,  when  he  de- 
sires to  convey  his  perception  of  the  satis- 
factions which  await  on  piety  in  this  world, 
and  the  ineffable  joy  of  the  experiences  of 
pious  souls  in  the  next ; and  this  w ord  he 
thrills  with  a transcendent  depth  of  sug- 
gestive meaning  which  it  bears  in  no  dic- 
tionary, nor  in  the  vocabulary  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  English  language.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  holiest  sonls  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  planet.  The  admiration 
which  has  been  generally  awarded  to  his 
power  of  reasoning  should  be  extended  to 
his  power  of  affirming,  that  is,  when  ho  af- 
firms ideas  coming  from  those  moods  of 
blessedness  in  which  his  soul  seems  to  be 
in  direct  contact  with  divine  things,  and 
vividly  beholds  what  in  other  discourses  his 
mind  reasons  up  to  or  about.  To  reach 
these  divine  heights,  how'ever,  you  must, 
according  to  Edwards,  mount  the  stairs  of 
dogma  built  by  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  characterized 
os  a man  of  the  next  world.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  emphatically  a man  of  this 
world.  Not  that  Franklin  lacked  religion 
and  homely  practical  piety,  but  he  had  none 
of  Edwards’s  intense  depth  of  religious  ex- 
perience. God -was  to  him  a beneficent  be- 
ing, aiding  good  men  in  their  hard  struggles 
with  the  facts  of  life,  and  not  pitiless  to 
those  who  stumbled  in  the  path  of  duty,  or 
even  to  those  who  widely  diverged  from  it. 
The  heaven  of  Edwards  was  as  far  above 
his  spiritual  vision  as  the  hell  of  Edwards 
was  below  his  soundings  of  the  profundities 
of  human  wickedness ; but  there  never  was 
a person  who  so  swiftly  distinguished  an 
honest  man  from  a rogue,  or  who  was  more 
quick  to  see  that  the  rogue  was  at  war  with 
the  spiritual  constitution  of  things.  He 
seems  to  have  learned  his  morality  in  a 
practical  way.  All  his  early  slips  from  tho 
straight  line  of  duty  were  but  experiments, 
from  which  hq  drew  lessons  in  moral  wis- 
dom. If  ho  happened  occasionally  to  lapse 
into  vice,  he  made  the  experience  of  vice  a 
new  fortress  to  defend  his  virtue;  and  he 
came  out  of  tho  temptations  of  youth  and 
middle  age  with  a character  generally  rec- 
ognized os  one  of  singular  solidity,  serenity, 
and  benignity.  His  intellect,  in  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  of  its  faculties,  his  conscience, 
in  the  instinctive  sureness  of  its  perception 
of  the  relations  of  duties,  and  his  heart,  in 
its  subordination  of  malevolent  to  benefi- 
cent emotions — all  showed  how  diligent  he 
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bad  been  in  the  austere  self-culture  which 
eventually  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  men  of  his  time.  Simplicity  was  the 
fine  result  of  the  complexities  which  enter- 
ed into  his  mind  and  character.  He  was  a 
man  who  never  used  words  except  to  ex- 
press positive  thoughts  or  emotions,  and 
was  never  tempted  to  misuse  them  for  the 
purposes  of  declamation.  He  kept  his  style 
always  on  the  level  of  his  character.  In 
announcing  his  scientific  discoveries,  as  in 
his  most  private  letters,  he  is  ever  simple. 
In  breadth  of  mind  he  is  probably  the  most 
eminent  man  that  our  country  has  pro- 
duced ; for  while  he  was  the  greatest  diplo- 
matist, and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  patriots  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
also  a discoverer  in  science,  a benignant 
philanthropist,  and  a master  in  that  rare 
art  of  so  associating  words  with  things  that 
they  appeared  identical.  Edwards  repre- 
sents, humanly  speaking,  the  somewhat 
doleful  doctrine  that  the  best*  thing  a good 
man  can  do  is  to  get  out,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
cently can,  of  this  world  into  one  which  is 
immeasurably  better,  by  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  partic- 
ular soul.  Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
perfectly  content  with  this  world,  as  long  as 
he  thinks  he  can  better  it  Edwards  would 
doubtless  have  considered  Franklin  a child 
of  wrath,  but  Francis  Bacon  would  have 
hailed  him  as  oqe  of  that  band  of  explor- 
ers who,  by  serving  Nature,  will  in  the  end 
master  her  mysteries,  and  use  their  knowl- 
edge for  the  service  of  man.  Indeed,  the 
cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  which  runs  through 
Franklin’s  writings,  even  when  he  was  tried 
by  obstacles  which  might  have  tasked  the 
proverbial  patience  of  Job,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  his  claims  upon  the  consideration 
of  those  who  rightfully  glory  in  having  such 
a genius  for  their  countryman.  The  spirit 
which  breathes  through  Franklin’s  life  and 
works  is  that  which  has  inspired  every  pi- 
oneer of  our  Western  wastes,  every  poor 
farmer  who  has  tried  to  make  both  ends 
meet  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  ev- 
ery inventor  who  has  attempted  to  serve 
men  by  making  machines  do  half  the  drudg- 
ery of  their  work,  every  statesman  who  has 
striven  to  introduce  large  principles  into 
our  somewhat  confused  and  contradicto- 
ry legislation,  every  American  diplomatist 
who  has  upheld  the  character  of  his  coun- 
try abroad  by  sagacity  in  managing  men, 
as  well  as  by  integrity  in  the  main  purpose 
of  his  mission,  and  every  honest  man  who 
has  desired  to  diminish  the  evil  there  is  in 
the  world,  and  to  increase  every  possible 
good  that  is  conformable  to  good  sense. 
Franklin  is  doubtless  our  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man, but  his  worldly  wisdom  ever  points  to 
the  Christian’s  prayer  that  God’s  will  shall 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  misinterpreta- 


tions of  this  large,  bounteous,  and  benignant 
intelligence  is  that  which  confines  his  influ- 
ence to  the  little  corner  of  his  mind  in  which 
he  lodged  “ Poor  Richard.”  It  is  common 
even  now  to  hear  complaints  from  opulent 
English  gentlemen  that  Franklin  has  done 
mnch  to  make  the  average  American  nar- 
row in  mind,  hard  of  heart,  greedy  of  small 
gains,  mean  in  little  economies.  This  is 
said  of  a nation  the  poorer  portions  cf 
whose  population  are  needlessly  wasteful, 
and  whose  richer  portions  astonish  Europe 
annnally  by  the  profusion  with  which  they 
scatter  dollars  to  the  right  and  the  left. 
The  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  are  generally 
good,  and  the  more  they  are  circulated,  the 
more  practical  good  they  will  do ; for  oar 
countrymen  are  remarkable  rather  for  vio- 
lating than  for  obeying  them.  In  all  these 
criticisms  on  Franklin,  however,  it  is  strange 
that  few  have  observed  what  a delicious 
specimen  of  humorous  characterization  he 
has  introduced  into  literature  in  his  charm- 
ing delineation  of  Poor  Richard.  The  ef- 
fect is  heightened  by  the  groaning,  droning 
way  in  which  the  good  man  delivers  his  bits 
of  wisdom,  as  if  he  despairingly  felt  that  the 
rustics  around  him  would  disregard  his  ad- 
vice and  monitions,  and  pass  through  the 
usual  experiences  of  tho  passions,  insensible 
to  the  gasping,  croaking  voice  which  warn- 
ed them  in  advance. 

Franklin  is  probably  the  best  specimen 
that  history  affords  of  what  is  called  a self- 
made  man.  He  certainly  “ never  worship- 
ed his  maker,”  according  to  Mr.  Clapp’s 
stinging  epigram,  bnt  was  throughout  his 
life,  though  always  self- respectful,  never 
self-conceited.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
result  of  his  self-education  was  the  ease 
with  which  he  accosted  all  grades  and  class- 
es of  men  on  a level  of  equality.  The  print- 
er’s boy  became,  in  his  old  ago,  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  French  court,  not 
only  among  its  statesmen,  but  among  its 
frivolous  nobles  and  their  wives.  He  ever 
estimated  men  at  their  true  worth  or  worth- 
lessness; but  as  a diplomatist  he  was  a 
marvel  of  sagacity.  The  same  ease  of  man- 
ner which  recommended  him  to  a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  was  preserved  in  a conference 
with  aistatesman  or  a king.  He  ever  kept 
his  cud  iu  view  in  all  his  complaisances, 
and  that  end  was  always  patriotic.  When 
he  returned  to  his  country  he  was  among 
the  most  earnest  to  organize  the  liberty  he 
had  done  so  mnch  to  achieve ; and  he  also 
showed  his  hostility  to  the  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery  with  which  the  United  States 
was  accursed.  At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
four  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a record 
of  extraordinary  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  life.  His  sa- 
gacity, when  his  whole  career  is  surveyed, 
amounts  almost  to  saintliness;  for  his  sa- 
gacity was  uniformly  devoted  to  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  great  public  ends  of  policy  or 
beneficence. 

Edwards  was  bom  three  years  before 
Franklin,  and  died  in  1758,  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  war  broke  out.  Frauklin 
died  in  1790.  Both  being  representative 
men,  may  properly  be  taken  as  points  of 
departure  in  considering  those  writers  and 
thinkers  who  were  educated  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  of 
our  literary  history.  The  writings  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Jay,  are  a recognized  portion  of  our  lit- 
erature, because  the  hoarded  wisdom  slowly 
gathered  in  by  their  practical  knowledge  of 
life  crops  out  in  their  most  familiar  corre- 
spondence. A truism  announced  by  such 
men  brightens  into  a truth,  because  it  has 
evidently  been  tested  and  proved  by  their 
experience  in  conducting  affairs.  There  is 
an  elemental  grandeur  in  Washington’s 
character  and  career  which  renders  imper- 
tinent all  mere  criticism  on  his  style;  for 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did  are  felt  to 
outvalue  a hundredfold  what  he  wrote,  ex- 
cept we  consider  his  writings  as  mere  rec- 
ords of  his  sagacity,  wisdom,  patience,  dis- 
interestedness, intrepidity,  and  fortitude. 
John  Adams  had  a large,  strong,  vehement 
mind,  interested  in  all  questions  relating  to 
government.  He  was  a personage  of  in- 
domitable individuality,  large  acquirements, 
quick  insight,  and  resolute  civic  courage ; 
but  the  storm  and  stress  of  public  affairs 
gave  to  much  of  his  thinking  a character 
of  intellectual  irritation,  rather  than  of  sus- 
tained intellectual  energy.  His  moral  im- 
patience was  such  that  he  seems  to  fret  as 
he  thinks.  Jefferson,  of  all  our  early  states- 
men, was  the  most  efficient  master  of  the 
pen,  and  the  most  “ advanced”  political 
thinker.  In  one  sense,  as  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  may  be 
called  the  greatest,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
generally  known,  of  American  authors.  But 
in  his  private  correspondence  his  literary 
talent  is  most  displayed,  for  by  his  letters 
he  built  up  a party  which  ruled  the  United 
States  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  only  overturned  because  its 
opponents  cited  the  best  portions  of  Jeffer- 
son’s writings  against  conclusions  derived 
from  the  worst.  In  executive  capacity  he 
was  relatively  weak ; but  his  mistakes  in 
policy  and  his  feebleness  in  administra- 
tion, which  would  have  mined  an  ordinary 
statesman  at  the  head  of  so  turbulent  a 
combination  of  irascible  individuals  as  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  were 
all  condoned  by  those  minor  leaders  of  fac- 
tion who,  yielding  to  the  magic  persuasive- 
ness of  his  pen,  assured  their  followers  that 
the  great  man  could  do  no  wrong.  Read  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  his  time,  Jef- 
ferson’s writings  must  be  considered  of  per- 
manent value  and  interest.  As  a political 


leader  he  was  literally  a man  of  letters; 
and  his  letters  are  masterpieces,  if  viewed 
as  illustrations  of  the  arts  by  which  polit- 
ical leadership  may  be  attained.  In  his 
private  correspondence  he  was  a model  of 
urbanity  and  geniality.  The  whole  im- 
pression derived  from  his  works  is  that  he 
was  a better  man  than  his  enemies  would 
admit  him  to  be,  and  not  so  great  a man  as 
his  partisans  declared  him  to  be.  Few  pub- 
lic men  who  have  been  assailed  with  equal 
fury  have  exhibited  a more  philosophical 
temper  in  noticing  assailants.  Though  oc- 
casionally spiteful  in  his  references  to  rivals, 
his  leading  fault,  as  a political  leader,  was 
not  so  much  in  being  himself  a libeler  as  in 
the  protection  he  extended  to  libelers  who 
lampooned  men  obnoxious  to  him.  His 
own  mind  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
temperate ; but  he  had  a marvelous  tolera- 
tion for  the  intemperance  of  the  rancorous 
defamers  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and 
Adams.  The* Federalists  hated  him  with 
such  a mortal  hatred,  and  showered  on  him 
snch  an  amount  of  horrible  invective,  that 
he  may  have  witnessed  with  a sarcastic 
smile  the  still  coarser  and  fiercer  calumnies 
which  the  band  of  assassins  of  character  in 
his  interest  showered  on  the  leading  Feder- 
alists. Jefferson  in  this  contest  proved 
himself  capable  of  malice  as  well  as  insin- 
cerity; but  in  a scrutiny  of  his  works  it 
will  be  found  that  individually  he  hod  more 
amenity  of  temper  than  his  opponents,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  political 
career  he  was  stigmatized  not  only  os  the 
most  wicked  and  foolish  of  politicians,  but 
as  the  sultan  of  a negro  harem,  and  that 
every  circumstance  of  his  private  life  was 
malignantly  misrepresented.  Many  emi- 
nent New  England  divines  regarded  him 
as  an  atheist  as  well  as  an  anarchist,  and 
thundered  at  him  from  their  pulpits  as 
though  he  was  a new  incarnation  of  the 
evil  principle.  Jefferson’s  comparative  mod- 
eration, in  view  of  the  savage  fierceness  of 
the  attacks  on  his  personal,  political,  and 
moral  character,  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
commended ; hut  still  his  moderation  cov- 
ered a large  amount  of  private  intrigue,  and 
a readiness  to  use  underhand  means  to  com- 
pass what  he  may  have  deemed  beneficent 
ends. 

The  names  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  are  inseparably  associated  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Federalist , the  political  classic 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  essays  it  con- 
tains, Hamilton  wrote  fifty -one,  Madison 
twenty-nine,  and  Jay  five.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  Hamilton’s  are  the  best. 
Indeed,  Alexander  Hamilton  was,  next  to 
Franklin,  the  most  consummate  statesman 
among  the  baud  of  eminent  men  who  had 
been  active  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  aft- 
erword labored  to  convert  a loose  confedera- 
tion of  States  into  a national  government. 
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His  mind  was  as  plastic  as  it  was  rigorous 
and  profound.  It  was  the  appropriate  intel- 
lectual expression  of  a poised  nature  whose 
power  was  rarely  obtrusive,  because  it  was 
half  concealed  by  the  harmonious  adjust- 
ment of  its  various  faculties.  It  was  a 
mind  deep  enough  to  grasp  principles,  and 
broad  enough  to  regard  relations,  and  fer- 
tile enough  to  devise  measures.  Indeed, 
the  most  practical  of  our  early  statesmen 
was  also  the  most  inventive.  He  was  as 
ready  with  new  expedients  to  meet  unex- 
pected emergencies  as  he  was  wise  in  sub- 
ordinating all  expedients  to  clearly  defined 
principles.  In  intellect  he  was  probably 
the  most  creative  of  our  early  statesmen,  as 
in  sentiment  Jefferson  was  the  most  widely 
influential.  And  Hamilton  was  so  bent  on 
practical  ends  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
reputation  which  might  have  resulted  from 
a parade  of  originality  in  the  means  he  de- 
vised for  their  accomplishment.  There  nev- 
er was  a statesman  less  egotistic,  less  de- 
sirous of  labeling  a policy  as  “ my”  policy ; 
and  one  of  the  sources  of  his  influence  was 
the  subtle  way  in  which  he  insinuated  into 
other  minds  ideas  which  they  appeared  to 
originate.  His  moderation,  his  self- com-; 
mand,  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, the  persuasiveness  of  his  ordinary  j 
speech,  the  fascination  of  his  extraordinary 
speeches,  aud  the  mingled  dignity  and  ease 
with  which  he  met  men  of  all  degrees  of  in- 
tellect and  character,  resulted  in  making  his 
political  partisans  look  up  to  him  as  almost 
an  object  of  political  adoration.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  this  accomplished  man  might 
have  done  as  a leader  of  the  Federal  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democratic  administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  had  he  not,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  years  and  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  faculties,  been  murdered  by  Aaron 
Burr.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
folly  of  the  practice  of  dueling  than  the  fact 
that,  by  a weak  compliance  with  its  max- 
ims, the  most  eminent  of  American  states- 
men died  by  the  hand  of  the  most  infamous 
of  American  demagogues.  Certainly  Hamil- 
ton had  no  need  to  accept  a challenge  in  or- 
der to  vindicate  his  claim  to  courage.  That 
had  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  field,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  cabinet,  before  the  people. 
There  was  hardly  any  form  of  courage, 
military,  civic,  or  moral,  in  which  he  had 
not  proved  that  ho  was  insensible  to  every 
kind  of  fear.  The  most  touching  expression 
of  it  was,  perhaps,  the  confession  ho  public- 
ly made  that  ho  had  been  entrapped  into  a 
guilty  intrigue  with  a wily  woman.  The 
confession  was  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
integrity  as  a statesman,  assailed  by  rancor- 
ous enemies.  In  reading  it  one  is  impressed 
with  the  innate  dignity  of  character  which 
such  a mortifying  disclosure  of  criminal 
weakness  could  pot  essentially  degrade; 
and  the  allusion  to  his  noble  wife  can  hard- 


ly even  now  be  read  without  tears.  “This 
confession,”  he  nobly  soys,  “ is  not  made 
withont  a blush.  I can  not  be  the  apolo- 
gist of  any  vice  because  the  ardor  of  pas- 
sion may  have  made  it  mine.  I can  never 
cease  to  condemn  myself  for  the  pang  which 
it  may  inflict  on  a bosom  eminently  entitled 
to  all  my  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  love ; but 
that  bosom  will  approve  that,  oven  at  so 
great  an  expense,  I should  effectually  wipe 
away  a more  serious  stain  from  a name 
which  it  cherishes  with  no  less  elevation 
than  tenderness.  The  public,  too,  I trust, 
will  excuse  the  confession.  The  necessity 
of  it  to  my  defense  against  a more  heinous 
charge  could  alone  have  extorted  from  me 
so  painful  an  indecorum.” 

John  Jay,  another  of  the  wise  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution,  who  survived  to  perform 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  new  con- 
stitutional government,  was  a man  whose 
character  needs  no  apologists.  Webster 
finely  said  that  “ the  spotless  ermine  of  the 
judicial  robe,  when  it  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  John  Jay,  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless 
as  itself.”  His  integrity  ran  down  into  the 
very  roots  of  his  moral  being,  and  honesty 
was  in  him  a passion  as  well  as  a principle. 
A great  publicist  as  well  as  an  incorrupti- 
ble patriot,  with  pronounced  opinions  which 
exposed  him  to  all  the  shafts  of  faction,  his 
most  low-minded  and  venomous  adversaries 
felt  that  both  his  private  and  public  char- 
acter were  unassailable.  The  celebrated 
“treaty”  with  Great  Britain  which  he  ne- 
gotiated as  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
occasioned  an  outburst  of  Democratic  wrath 
such  as  few  American  diplomatists  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  face;  but  in  all 
the  fury  of  the  opposition  to  it,  few  oppo- 
nents were  foolish  enough  to  assail  his  integ- 
rity in  assailing  his  judgment  and  general 
views  of  public  policy. 

Judge  Story  once  said  that  to  James  Mad- 
ison and  Alexander  Hamilton  we  were  main- 
ly indebted  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  curious  that  to  Madison  we 
are  also  mainly  indebted  for  those  Virginia 
“ Resolutions  of  *98,”  which  have  been  used 
to  justify  nullification  and  secession.  With 
all  his  mental  ability,  Madison  had  not  mneb 
original  force  of  nature.  He  leaned  now  to 
Hamilton,  now  to  Jefferson,  and  at  last  fell 
permanently  under  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
ius of  the  latter.  He  was  lacking  in  that 
grand  moral  and  intellectual  impulse,  un- 
derlying mere  knowledge  and  logic,  which 
distinguishes  the  man  who  reasons  from  the 
mere  reasoner.  His  character  was  not  on  a 
level  with  his  talents  and  acquirements ; his 
much-vaunted  moderation  came  from  the  ab- 
sence rather  than  from  the  control  of  pas- 
sion ; and  his  understanding,  though  broad, 
was  somewhat  mechanical  in  its  operations, 
and  had  no  foundation  in  a corresponding 
breadth  of  nature.  The  “Resolutions  of 
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*98, : ” which  Southern  Democrats  came  grad- 
ually to  consider  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Constitution,  were  originally  devised  for 
a transient  party  purpose.  The  passage  of 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams,  provoked  Jef- 
ferson into  writing  a new  “ Declaration  of 
Independence” — in  this  case  directed  not 
against  Great  Britain,  but  against  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  drew  up  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  he  sent  to  one  of  his  subagents, 
George  Nicholas,  of  Kentucky,  to  bo  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  They  were, 
with  some  omissions,  passed.  These  resolu- 
tions substantially  declared  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  a compact  between  sover- 
eign States,  and  that  in.  case  of  a supposed 
violation  of  the  compact,  each  party  to  it,  as 
in  other  cases  of  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  had  “ an  equal  right  to  judge  for  it- 
self, as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.”  In  a somewhat 
modified  form,  but  still  implicitly  contain- 
ing the  poison  of  nullification,  similar  reso- 
lutions, drafted  by  Madison,  were  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The  object 
evidently  was  to  frighten  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  a threat  of  State  resistance  to 
its  authority,  without  any  settled  purpose 
of  nullification  or  rebellion.  When  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  became  successively  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  they  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  their  “ resolutions,”  ex- 
cept to  express  their  horror  when,  seven- 
teen years  afterward,  a few  mild  Federal 
gentlemen,  meeting  at  Hartford,  appeared 
to  Bhow  some  vague  intention  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  precious  constitutional 
doctrines  which  Jefferson  and  Madison  had 
so  boldly  announced.  The  “ Resolutions  of 
*98”  must  be  considered  an  important  por- 
tion of  onr  national  literature,  for  they  were 
cxultingly  adduced  as  the  logical  justifica- 
tion of  the  gigantic  rebellion  of  1861.  It  is 
rare,  even  in  the  history  of  political  factions, 
that  a string  of  cunningly  "written  resolves, 
designed  to  meet  a mere  party  emergency, 
should  thus  cost  a nation  thousands  of  mill- 
ions of  treasure  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

When  an  armed  ship  has  her  upper  dock 
cut  down,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  an  infe- 
rior class,  it  is  said  that  she  is  “razeed.” 
Fisher  Ames  may  be  called,  on  this  princi- 
ple, a razeed  Burke.  Of  all  the  Federal 
writers  and  speakers  of  his  time,  he  bears 
away  the  palm  of  eloquence.  He  has  some- 
thing of  Burke’s  affluence  of  imagination, 
something  of  Burke’s  power  of  condensing 
political  wisdom  into  epigrammatic  apo- 
thegms, and  more  than  Burke’s  hatred  of 
' “ French  principles ;”  but  he  lacks  the  im- 
mense moral  force  of  Burke’s  individuality, 
the  large  scope  of  his  reason,  the  overwhelm- 
ing intensity  of  his  passion.  Still,  his  mer- 
its as  a writer,  when  compared  with  those  1 


of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  are  so  strik- 
ing that  his  countrymen  seem  unjust  in  al- 
lowing such  an  author  to  drop  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  despair- 
ing champion  of  a dying  cause ; he  decora- 
ted the  grave  of  Federalism  with  some  of 
the  choicest  flowers  of  rhetoric;  but  the 
flowers  are  now  withered,  and  the  tomb  it- 
self hardly  receives  its  due  meed  of  honor. 

The  most  eminent  writers  of  the  period 
which  extends  from  1776  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  either  states- 
men or  theologians.  Between  these  the 
poets,  essayists,  and  romancers  occupy  a com- 
paratively subordinate  place;  for  we  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a literatnre,  not  so  much 
by  the  character  of  the  subjects  with  which 
it  deals,  as  by  the  power  of  mind  it  evinces 
in  dealing  with  them.  As  it  regards  our 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  of  that  time,  it 
muat  be  remembered  that  the  colonies  were 
colonies  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  politic- 
al Britain,  and  that  their  ideals  of  intellect- 
ual excellence  were  formed  on  English  mod- 
els. Our  poets  could  only  give  a local  color 
to  a diction  which  was  essentially  that  of 
Milton,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Goldsmith,  or 
Gray.  They  imitated  these  poets  in  a vain 
attempt  to  attain  their  elevation,  simplicity, 
or  compactness  of  style ; but  in  doing  this 
they  merely  did  what  contemporary  versifi- 
ers in  London  or  Edinburgh  were  intent  on 
doing.  Their  verse  has  not  survived,  but 
it  is  not  more  completely  forgotten  than 
the  verse  of  Mason,  and  Hayley,  and  Henry 
James  Pye.  They  could  WTite  heroic  verse 
as  well  as  most  of  the  English  imitators 
of  Pope,  and  Pindaric  odes  as  well  as  most 
of  the  English  imitators  of  Gray.  Indeed, 
the  verses  with  which  our  forefathers  af- 
flicted the  world  are  generally  not  so  bad 
as  tho  verses  of  the  poet  laureates  of  En- 
gland, from  the  period  when  Dryden  was 
deprived  of  the  laurel,  to  the  period  when 
Southey  reluctantly  accepted  it.  Timothy 
Dwight,  an  eminent  patriot  and  theologian, 
was  early  smitten  with  the  ambition  to  be  a 
poet.  He  wrote  “America,”  “ The  Conquest 
•of  Canaan”  (an  epic),  “ Greenfield  rfill,”  and 
u The  Triumph  of  Infidelity.”  These  poems 
are  not  properly  subjects  of  criticism,  because 
they  are  hopelessly  forgotten,  and  no  critical 
resurrectionist  can  give  them  that  slight  ap- 
pearance  of  vitality  which  would  justify  an 
examination  of  their  merits  and  demerits. 
Yet  they  are  reasonably  good  of  their  kind, 
and  “ Greenfield  Hill,”  especially,  contains 
some  descriptions  which  are  almost  worthy 
to  be  called  charming.  Dwight,  as  a Latin 
scholar,  occasionally  felt  called  upon  to  show 
his  learning  in  his  rhymes.  Thus  in  one  of 
his  poems  he  characterizes  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  Roman  lyrists  as  “ desipient” 
Horace.  After  a diligent  exploration  of  tho 
dictionary,  the  reader  fyids  that  desipient 
' comes  from  a Latin  word  signifying  “ to 
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be  wise/’  and  that  its  English  meaning  is 
“ trifling,  foolish,  playful.”  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry  there  was  no  descriptive  epithet  so 
ludicrously  pedantic;  but,  fortunately  for 
our  patriotism,  we  can  convict  Dryden  of  a 
still  greater  sin  against  good  taste.  In  Dry- 
den’s  first  ode  (1687)  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  we 
find  the  following  lines : 

“ Orpheus  coaid  lead  the  savage  race, 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre.n 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Timothy  Dwight’s 
“ desipient”  is  as  poetically  justifiable  as 
John  Dryden’s  “ sequacious.” 

Perhaps  the  most  versatile  of  our  early 
writers  of  verse  was  Philip  Freneau  (1752- 
1832),  a man  of  French  extraction,  possess- 
ing the  talents  of  a ready  writer,  and  en- 
dowed with  that  brightness  and  elasticity 
of  mind  which  makes  even  shallowness  of 
thought  and  emotion  pleasing.  He  com- 
posed patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  satirized 
Tories,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and 
was  in  his  day  quite  a literary  power.  Most 
of  his  writings,  whether  in  verse  or  prose, 
were  “ occasional,”  and  they  died  with  the 
occasions  which  called  them  forth. 

Perhaps  a higher  rank  should  be  assigned 
to  John  Trumbull  (1750-1831),  who  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  wrote  the 
first  canto  of  “ McFingal,”and  published  the 
third  in  1782.  This  poem,  written  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse,  is  so  full  of  original  wit  and 
humor  that  we  hardly  think  of  it  as  an  imi- 
tation of  Butler’s  immortal  doggerel  until 
we  are  reminded  that  many  of  the  pithy 
couplets  of  “McFingal”  are  still  quoted  as 
felicitous  hits  of  the  ingenious  mind  of  the 
author  of  “ Hudibras.”  The  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  poem  is  unprecedented  in  Amer- 
ican literary  history.  The  first  canto  rapid- 
ly ran  through  thirty  editions.  Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline”  attained  about  the  same  cir- 
culation when  the  population  of  the  conn- 
try  was  thirty  millions.  “McFingal”  was 
published  when  our  population  was  only 
three  millions.  The  poem,  indeed,*  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution, because,  as  a satire  on  the  Tories,  it 
penetrated  into  every  farm-house,  and  sent 
the  rustic  volunteers  laughing  into  the 
ranks  of  Washington  and  Greene.  The  vig- 
or of  mind  and  feeling  displayed  throughout 
the  poem  gives  an  impetus  to  its  incidents 
which  “Hudibras,”  with  all  its  wonderful 
flashes  of  wit,  comparatively  lacks. 

Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-91)  was  anoth- 
er. of  the  writers  who  served  the  popular 
cause  by  seizing  every  occasion  to  make  the 
British  pretensions  to  rule  ridiculous  as  well 
as  hateful.  His  “ Battle  of  the  Kegs”  prob- 
ably laughed  a thousand  men  into  the  re- 
publican ranks.  His  son,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son, wrote  the  most  popular  of  American 


lyrics,  “ Hail,  Columbia.”  It  is  curious  that 
this  ode  has  no  poetic  merit  whatever. 
There  is  not  a line,  not  an  epithet,  in  the 
whole  composition  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  baldest  prose. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jun.,  was  originally 
named  by  his  father  Thomas ; but  being  a 
zealous  Federalist,  he  induced  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  to  change  his  cogno- 
men into  Robert  Treat,  because,  detesting 
the  theological  iconoclast  who  was  both  a 
Democrat  and  an  infidel,  he  desired,  he  said, 
to  have  a Christian  name.  His  song  of 
“ Adams  and  Liberty”  is  far  above  Hopkin- 
son’s  “ Hail,  Columbia”  in  emphasis  of  please, 
richness  of  illustration,  and  resounding  har- 
mony of  versification.  Even  now  it  kindles 
enthusiasm,  like  the  lyrics  of  Campbell, 
though  it  is,  of  course,  more  mechanical  in 
structure  and  more  rhetorical  in  tone  than 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Baltic”  and  the  “ Mari- 
ners of  England.”  At  the  time,  however,  it 
roused  a similar  enthusiasm. 

But  ail  the  poets  of  the  United  States 
were  threatened  with  extinction  or  subor- 
dination when  Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812)  ap- 
peared. He  was,  according  to  all  accounts, 
an  estimable  man,  cursed  with  the  idea  not 
only  that  he  was  a poet,  but  the  greatest  of 
American  poets ; and  in  1808  he  published, 
in  a superb  quarto  volume,  “The  Columbiad.” 
It  was  also  published  in  Paris  and  London. 
The  London  Monthly  Magazine  tried  to  prove 
not  only  that  it  was  an  epic  poem,  but  that 
it  was  surpassed  only  by  the  Iliad,  the  ACneid, 
and  “ Paradise  Lost.”  Joel  Barlow  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  raising  mediocrity 
to  dimensions  almost  colossal.  Columbia  is, 
thank  Heaven,  still  alive ; “ The  Columbiad” 
is,  thank  Heaven,  hopelessly  dead.  There 
are  some  elderly  gentlemen  still  living  who 
declare  that  they  have  read  “ The  Columbi- 
ad,”  and  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from 
the  perusal  of  the  same ; but  their  evidence 
can  not  stand  the  test  of  cross-examination. 
They  can  not  tell  what  the  poem  is,  what  it 
teaches,  and  what  it  means.  No  critic  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years  has  read  more  than  a 
hundred  lines  of  it,  and  even  this  effort  of 
attention  has  been  a deadly  fight  with  those 
merciful  tendencies  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion which  softly  wrap  the  overworked  mind 
in  the  blessedness  of  sleep.  It  is  the  im- 
possibility of  reading  “The  Columbiad” 
which  prevents  any  critical  estimate  of  its 
numberless  demerits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  admitting  all  the 
poetic  talent  that  our  versifiers  from  1776  to 
1810  can  claim,  they  are  exceeded  in  all  the 
requisites  of  poetry  by  contemporary  prose 
writers.  Fisher  Ames,  in  a political  article 
contributed  to  a newspaper,  often  display- 
ed a richness  of  imagery,  a harmony  of  dic- 
tion, and  an  intensity  of  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion which  would  have  more  than  supplied 
our  rhymers  with  materials  for  a canto. 
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John  Jay  was  not,  like  Fisher  Ames,  a man 
who  thought  in  images,  yet  in  one  instance 
his  fervid  honesty  enabled  him  to  oatleap 
every  versifier  of  his  time  in  the  exercise  of 
impassioned  imagination.  In  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
he  showed  the  horrible  injustice  wrought 
by  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  country. 
“Humanity,”  he  said,  “as  well  as  justice, 
makes  this  demand  upon  you ; the  com- 
plaints of  ruined  widows  and  the  cries  of  fa- 
therless children,  whose  whole  support  has 
been  placed  in  your  hands  and  melted  away, 
have  doubtless  reached  you;  take  care  that 
they  ascend  no  higher .”  And,  if  we  consider 
poetry  in  its  inmost  essence,  what  can  ex- 
ceed in  sentiment  and  imagination  the  state- 
ment in  prose  of  the  perfections  of  the  maid- 
en whom  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  austere 
theologian,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  for 
liis  wife  f To  be  sure,  the  description  runs 
back  to  the  year  1723,  when  Edwards  was 
only  twenty  years  old.  “They  say,”  he 
writes,  “ there  is  a young  lady  in  New  Ha- 
ven who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being  who 
made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there 
are  certain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Be- 
ing, in  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes 
to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding 
sweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly  cares  for 
any  thing  except  to  meditate  on  Him,  that 
she  expects,  after  a while,  to  be  received  up 
where  He  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the  world 
and  caught  up  into  heaven,  being  assured 
that  He  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  remain 
at  a distance  from  Him  always.  There  she 
is  to  dwell  with  Him,  and  to  be  ravished 
with  His  love  and  delight  forever.  There- 
fore, if  you  present  all  the  world  before 
her,  with  the  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  dis- 
regards it  and  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  un- 
mindful of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has 
a strange  sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singu- 
lar purity  in  her  affections;  is  most  just  and 
conscientious  in  all  her  conduct;  and  you 
could  not  persuade  her  to  do  any  thing 
wrong  or  sinful  if  you  would  give  her  all 
the  world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great 
Being.  She  is  of  a wonderful  sweetness, 
calmness,  and  universal  benevolence  of 
mind,  especially  after  this  Great  God  has 
manifested  Himself  to  her  mind.  She  will 
sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place 
singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always 
full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  know s for 
what . She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the 
fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some 
one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her.” 
The  “ sage  and  serious”  Spenser,  in  all  his 
lovely  characterizations  of  feminine  excel- 
lence, never  succeeded  in  depicting  a soul 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  this  of  Sa- 
rah Pierrepont  as  viewed  through  the  con- 
secrating imagination  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  leading  writers  of  fiction  daring  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolu- 


tion were  Susanna  Rowson,  Hugh  Henry 
Brackenridge,  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown. 
Mrs.  Rowson's  novel  of  Charlotte  Temple  at- 
tained the  unprecedented  circulation  of 
25,000  copies,  not  so  much  for  its  literary 
merits  as  on  account  of  its  foundation  in  a 
mysterious  domestic  scandal  which  affected 
the  reputation  of  a number  of  prominent 
American  families.  Brackenridge  w'as  a 
Democrat  of  a peculiar  kind,  generally  sup- 
porting his  party,  but  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  criticising  and  satirizing  it.  At 
the  time  the  antislavery  section  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 
called  by  the  nickname  of  “ Barnburners,” 
Mr.  J.  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  was  asked  to  define 
his  position.  “ I am,”  lie  replied,  “ a Demo- 
crat with  a proclivity  to  arson.”  Bracken- 
ridge at  an  earlier  period  showed  a similar 
restlessness  in  his  dissent  from  the  policy 
of  a party  whose  principles  he  generally 
advocated.  His  principal  work  is  Modem 
Chivalry ; or,  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Far- 
rago and  Teague  O'1  Regan,  his  Servant.  The 
author  hod  a vague  idea  of  Americanizing 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  The  ad- 
ventures are  somewhat  coarsely  and  clum- 
sily portrayed,  but  it  gave  Brackenridge  an 
opportunity  to  satirize  the  practical  work- 
ings of  Democracy,  and  he  did  it  with  piti- 
less severity.  Teague  is  represented  as  a 
creature  only  a little  raised  above  the  con- 
dition of  a beast,  ignorant,  credulous,  greedy, 
and  brutal,  lacking  both  common-sense  and 
moral  sense,  but  still  ambitious  to  attain  po- 
litical office,  and  willing  to  put  himself  for- 
ward as  a candidate  for  posts  the  duties  of 
whioh  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  per- 
form. The  exaggeration  is  heightened  at 
times  into  the  most  farcical  caricature,  but 
the  book  can  be  read  even  now  with  profit 
by  the  champions  of  civil  service  reform. 
There  are  also  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive some  deadly  shafts  launched,  in  a hu- 
morous way,  against  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810) 
was  our  first  novelist  by  profession.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  Arthur  Mcrvyn,  Edgar  Huntley , 
Clara  Howard,  and  Wieland  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  novelist  was  so  small  that  he 
could  only  make  what  is  called  “a  living” 
by  sacrificing  every  grace  and  felicity  of 
style  to  the  inexorable  need  of  writing  rap- 
idly, and  therefore  inaccurately.  Brown,  in 
his  depth  of  insight  into  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mind,  really  antici- 
pated Hawthorne;  but  hurried  as  he  was 
by  that  most  malignant  of  literary  devils, 
the  printer’s,  he  produced  no  such  master- 
pieces of  literary  art  as  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
The  Blithedale  Romance,  and  The  Marble  Fai»t. 
Brown  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in- 
stances of  a genius  arrested  in  its  orderly 
development  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. In  mere  power  his  forgotten  nov- 
els rank  very  high  among  the  products  of 
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the  American  imagination.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  though  he  is  unread,  he  is  by  no 
means  unreadable.  Wieland;  or,  the  Trans- 
formation,, has  much  of  the  thrilling  interest 
which  fastens  our  attention  as  we  read  God- 
win's Caleb  Williams , or  Hawthorne's  Scarlet 
Letter.  With  all  his  faults,  Brown  does  not 
deserve  to  be  the  victim  of  the  bitterest 
irony  of  criticism,  that,  namely,  of  not  being 
considered  worth  the  trouble  of  a critical  ex- 
amination. His  writings  are  contemptuous- 
ly classed  among  dead  books,  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  alone.  Still,  they  have  that 
vitality  which  comes  from  the  presence  of 
genius,  and  a little  stirring  of  the  ashes  un- 
der which  they  are  buried  would  reveal 
sparks  of  genuine  fire. 

The  progress  of  theology  during  the  thir- 
ty years  which  followed  the  Revolution  is 
illustrated  by  the  works  of  many  men  of 
mark  in  their  profession,  and  by  two  men 
of  original  though  somewhat  crotchety  re- 
ligious genius,  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Na- 
thaniel Emmons.  It  is  the  rightful  boast 
of  Calvinism,  that  whatever  judgment  may 
be  passed  on  the  validity  of  its  dogmas, 
nobody  can  question  its  power  to  give 
strength  to  character,  to  educate  men  into 
strict  habits  of  deductive  reasoning,  and  to 
comfort  regenerated  and  elected  souls  with 
the  blissful  feeling  that  they  are  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Divine  mind.  But 
even  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  there 
was  a widely  diffused  though  somewhat 
lazy  mental  insurrection  against  its  doc- 
trines by  men  who  were  formally  connected 
with  its  churches ; and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  greatest  successor  of  Calvin,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  charge  in  North- 
ampton because  he  had  attempted  to  re- 
fuse Christian  fellowship  to  those  members 
of  the  church  who,  though  they  assented  to 
Calvinistic  opinions,  had  given  “no  evi- 
dence of  saving  grace”  in  their  hearts.  The 
devil,  Edwards  said,  was  very  orthodox  in 
faith,  and  his  speculative  knowledge  in  di- 
vinity exceeded  that  of  “a  hundred  saints 
of  ordinary  education.”  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  unconverted  members  of  orthodox 
churches,  who  wrere  distinguished  more  by 
their  social  position,  wealth,  and  good  moral 
character  than  by  their  capacity  to  stand 
Edwards's  test  of  vital  piety,  should  end  in 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  by  the 
relentless  application  of  which  they  were  pro- 
scribed as  non-Christian.  The  Revolution 
brought  into  the  country  not  merely  French 
soldiers,  but  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the 
great  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  French  officers  were  practical- 
ly missionaries  of  unbelief.  The  light  but 
stinging  mockery  of  Voltaire  had  educated 
the  intelligent  French  mind  into  a shallow 
contempt  for  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ; and  in  fighting  for  our  liber- 
ties, these  gay,  bright  Frenchmen  fought 
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also  against  our  accredited  theological  faith. 

There  is  something  ludicrous  in  this  contact 
of  the  French  with  the  Yankee  mind.  Men 
like  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and 
others,  had  already  adopted  opinions  which 
were  opposed  to  Calvinism,  but  they  had  no 
strong  impulse  to  announce  their  religious 
convictions.  The  general  drift  of  the  pop- 
ular mind  set  in  such  an  opposite  direction, 
that  they  hesitated  to  peril  their  political 
aims  in  a vain  attempt  to  enforce  their 
somewhat  languid  theological  views.  Uni- 
tarian ism,  or  Liberal  Christianity,  so  called, 
had  not  yet  arisen  ; and  the  protest  against 
Calvinism  first  took  the  form  of  an  open  de- 
nial of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  Ethan 
Allen  published,  in  1784,  a work  which  he 
called  Reason  the  Only  Oracle  of  Man . He 
summoned  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga  to  sur- 
render in  11  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress ;”  he  after- 
ward demanded  that  the  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Christianity  should  surrender  in  the 
name  of  Ethan  Allen.  Christianity  declined 
to  obey  the  summons  of  this  stalwart  Ver- 
mont soldier — doubtless  much  to  his  sur- 
prise. 

But  the  man  who  was  the  most  influen- 
tial assailant  of  the  orthodpx  faith  was 
Thomas  Paine.  He  was  the  arch-infidel, 
the  infidel  par  Eminence,  whom  our  early  and 
later  theologians  have  united  in  holding  up 
as  a monster  of  iniquity  and  unbelief.  The 
truth  is  that  Paine  was  a dogmatic,  well- 
meaning  iconoclast,  who  attacked  religion 
without  having  any  religious  experience  or 
any  imaginative  perception  of  the  vital  spir- 
itual phenomena  on  which  religious  faith  is 
based.  Nobody  can  read  his  Age  of  Reason, 
after  having  had  some  preparatory  knowl- 
edge derived  from  the  study  of  the  history 
of  religions,  without  wondering  at  its  shal- 
lowness. Paine  is,  in  a spiritual  applica- 
tion of  the  phrase,  color-blind.  He  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  religion  is.  The 
reputation  he  enjoyed  was  due  not  more  to 
his  masterly  command  of  all  the  avenues  to 
the  average  popular  mind  than  to  the  im- 
portance to  which  he  was  lifted  by  his  hor- 
rified theological  adversaries.  His  merit 
as  a writer  against  religion  consisted  in 
his  hard,  almost  animal,  common-sense,  to 
whose  tests  he  subjected  the  current  theo- 
logical dogmas.  He  was  a kind  of  vulgar- 
ized Voltaire.  His  eminent  services  to  the 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  war  were 
generally  known — indeed,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  His  memorable  pamphlet  en- 
titled Common-Sense  reached  a circulation 
of  a hundred  thousand  copies.  It  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a series  of  tracts,  under  the 
general  name  of  “ The  Crisis,”  which  were 
almost  as  efficient  as  their  predecessor  in 
rousing,  sustaining,  and  justifying  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  nation.  He  was  the  author 
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of  the  now  familiar  maxim  that  “ these  are 
the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.”  His  after- 
career  in  England  and  France  resulted  in 
his  pamphlet  on  The  Rights  of  Man , direct- 
ed against  Burke’s  assault  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  French  Revolutionists 
of  1789.  It  was  unmistakably  the  ablest 
answer  that  any  of  the  democrats  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  had  made 
to  Burke’s  eloquent  and  philosophic  im- 
peachment of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  actors  in  that  great  convulsion.  One 
passage  still  survives,  because  it  almost  ri- 
vals Burke  himself  in  the  power  of  making 
a thought  toll  on  the  general  mind  by  apt- 
ness of  imagery.  “ Nature,”  says  Paine, 
“has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is 
to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  realities 
of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the 
showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagi- 
nation. He  pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the 
dying  bird.”  A writer  thus  known  to  the 
American  people  not  only  as  the  champion 
of  their  individual  rights,  but  of  the  rights 
of  all  mankind,  could  not  fail  to  exert  much 
influence  when  he  brought  his  peculiar  pow- 
er of  simple,  forcible,  and  sarcastic  state- 
ment to  an  assault  on  the  religion  of  the 
country  whose  nationality  he  had  done  so  J 
much  to  establish.  He  never  touched  the 
inmost  sanctuaries  of  Calvinism,  though  he 
seriously  damaged  some  of  its  outworks ; and 
the  fault  of  the  eminent  divines  who  op- 
posed him  was  in  throwing  all  their  strength 
in  defending  what  was  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  indefensible. 

Indeed,  it  is  pitiable  to  witness  the  ob- 
structions which  strong  minds  and  religious 
hearts  raised  against  an  inevitable  tenden- 
cy of  human  thought.  While  infidelity  was 
slowly  undermining  the  system  of  theology 
on  which  they  based  the  sentiment  and  the 
substance  of  religious  belief,  these  theolo- 
gians exerted  their  powers  of  reasoning  in 
controversies,  waged  against  each  other,  re- 
lating to  the  question  whether  deductive 
arguments  from  adroitly  detached  Script- 
ural texts  could  fix  the  time  when  original 
sin  made  infants  liable  to  eternal  damna- 
tion. Some  argued  that  the  spiritual  dis- 
ease was  communicated  in  the  moment  of 
conception;  others,  a little  more  humane, 
contended  that  the  child  must  be  bom  be- 
fore it  could  righteously  be  damned ; others 
insisted  that  a certain  time  after  birth,  left 
somewhat  undetermined,  but  generally  as- 
signed to  the  period  when  the  child  attains 
to  moral  consciousness,  should  elapse  before 
it  was  brought  under  the  penalties  of  the 
universal  curse.  The  current  theology  of 
his  time  could  not  sustain  the  attacks  of 
such  a hard,  vulgar  reasoner  as  Paine,  ex- 
cept by  withdrawing  into  its  vital  and  un- 
assailable position,  namely,  its  power  of  con- 
verting depraved  souls  into  loving  disciples 
of  the  Lord.  The  thinking  of  the  dominant 


l theologians  of  that  period  has  been  quietly 
repudiated  by  their  successors,  and  it  has 
failed  to  establish  any  place  in  literature  be- 
cause it  was  exerted  on  themes  which  the 
human  mind  and  human  heart  have  gradu- 
ally ignored.  Still,  the  practical  effects  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  body  of  orthodox 
clergymen  have  been  immense.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  measure  their  influence  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  theories  devised  by  the 
speculative  ingenuity  of  their  representa- 
tive divines.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
too  highly  the  services  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  country  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
character.  Their  sermons  have  not  passed 
into  literature.  A band  of  “ ministers,”  con- 
tented with  small  salaries,  on  which  they 
almost  starved,  and  with  no  reputation  be- 
yond their  little  parishes,  labored  year  aft- 
er year  in  the  obscure  work  of  purifying, 
elevating,  and  regenerating  the  individuals 
committed  to  their  pastoral  charge ; and 
when  they  died,  in  all  the  grandeur  with 
which  piety  invests  poverty,  they  were  swift- 
ly succeeded  by  men  who  valiautly  trod  the 
same  narrow  path,  leading  to  no  success 
recognized  on  earth  as  brilliant  or  self-sat- 
isfying. 

The  period  of  our  literary  history  between 
1810  aud  1840  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth 
of  a literature  which  was  influenced  by  the 
new  “revival  of  letters”  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  repre- 
sented by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Moore.  Most  of  these  eminent  men  were 
not  only  writers  but  powers ; they  commu- 
nicated spiritual  life  to  the  soul,  as  well  as 
beautiful  images  and  novel  ideas  to  the 
mind ; and  touching,  as  they  did,  the  pro- 
foundest  sources  of  imagination,  reason,  and 
emotion,  they  quickened  latent  individual 
genius  into  original  activity  by  the  mag- 
netism they  exerted  on  sympathetic  souls, 
and  thus  stimulated  emulation  rather  than 
imitation.  The  wave  of  Wordsworthianism 
s^rept  gently  over  New  England,  aud  here 
and  there  found  a mind  which  was  men- 
tally and  morally  refreshed  by  drinking 
deeply  of  this  new  water  of  life.  But  Pope 
was  still  for  a long  time  the  pontiff  of  po- 
etry, recognized  by  the  cultivated  men  of 
Boston  no  less  than  by  the  cultivated  men 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Probably  there 
occurred  no  greater  and  more  sudden  change 
from  the  old  school  to  the  new  than  in  the 
case  of  a precocious  lad  who  bore  the  name 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  year  1808,  he  produced  a 
versified  satire  on  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion called  “ The  Embargo.”  It  was  just  as 
good  and  just  as  bad  as  most  American  imi- 
tations of  Pope ; but  the  boy  indicated  a fa- 
cility in  using  the  accredited  verse  of  the 
time  which  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  his  elders.  Vigor,  compactness,  ring- 
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ing  emphasis  in  the  constantly  recurring 
rhymes,  all  seemed  to  show  that  a new  Pope 
had  been  born  in  Massachusetts.  The  gen- 
ius of  the  lad,  however,  was  destined  to  take 
a different  road  to  fame  than  that  which  was 
marked  out  by  his  admirers.  He  read  the  lyr- 
ical ballads  of  Wordswrorth ; and  his  friend, 
R.  H.  Dana,  informs  us  that  Bryant  confess- 
ed to  him  that  on  reading  that  volume  “ a 
thousand  springs  seemed  to  gush  up  at  once 
into  his  heart,  and  the  face  of  nature  of  a 
sudden  changed  into  a strange  freshness 
and  life.”  Accordingly  his  next  poem  of 
any  importance  was  “ Thanatopsis.”  We 
are  told  that  it  was  written  when  he  was 
only  eighteen.  It  was  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  1816,  when  he 
was  twenty-two.  The  difference  of  four 
yearB  makes  little  difference  in  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  poem  indicates  no  sign 
of  youth  whatever.  The  perfection  of  its 
rhythm,  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
tone  of  matured  reflection  which  breathes 
through  it,  the  solemnity  of  its  underlying 
sentiment,  and  the  austere  unity  of  the  per- 
vading thought,  would  deceive  almost  any 
critic  into  affirming  it  to  be  the  product  of 
an  imaginative  thinker  to  whom  “ years  had 
brought  the  philosophic  mind.”  Still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  poets  in  whom  med- 
itation and  imagination  have  been  most  har- 
moniously blended  have  produced  some  of 
their  best  works  when  they  were  compara- 
tively young.  This  is  specially  the  case  as 
regards  Wordsworth.  His  poem  on  revisiting 
Tintern  Abbey,  written  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-eight, introduced  an  absolutely  new  ele- 
ment into  English  poetry,  and  was  specially 
characterized  by  that  quality  of  calm,  deep, 
solid  reflection  which  is  commonly  consid- 
ered to  be  the  peculiarity  of  genius  when  it 
has  attained  the  maturity  which  age  and 
experience  alone  can  give.  The -wonderful 
“Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  the  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood,” 
written  about  four  years  later,  indicates  the 
highest  point  which  the  poetic  insight  and 
the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Wordsworth  ever 
reached;  and  it  ought,  on  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  to  have  been  written  thir- 
ty years  later  than  the  date  which  marks 
its  birth.  Nothing  which  Wordsworth  aft- 
erward wrote,  though  precious  in  itself,  dis- 
played any  thing  equal  to  these  poems  in 
maturity  of  thought  and  imagination.  It 
is  doubtful’ if  Bryant’s  “Thanatopsis”  has 
been  excelled  by  the  many  deep  and  beauti- 
ful poems  which  he  has  written  since.  In 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Wordsworth,  we  are 
puzzled  by  the  old  head  suddenly  erected  on 
young  shoulders.  They  leap  over  the  age 
of  passion  by  a single  bound,  and  become 
poetic  philosophers  at  an  ago  when  other 
poets  are  in  the  sensuous  stage  of  imagina- 
tive development.  In  estimating  the  claim 
of  Bryant  to  be  ranked  as  the  foremost  of  i 


American  poets,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
opened  a rich  and  deep,  if  somewhat  nar- 
row, vein,  which  he  has  worked  with  mar- 
velous skill,  and  that  he  has  obtained  more 
pure  gold  from  his  mine  than  many  others 
who  have  sunk  shafts  hero  and  there  into 
more  promising  deposits  of  the  precious 
metal.  He  is,  perhaps,  unequaled  among 
our  American  jioets  in  his  grasp  of  the  ele- 
mental life  of  nature.  His  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  always  imply  that  nature, 
in  every  aspect  it  turns  to  the  poetic  eye, 
is  thoroughly  alive . Nobody  can  read  his  po- 
ems called  “The  Evening  Wind,”  “Green 
River,”  “The  Death  of  the  Flowers,”  the 
invocation  “To  a Water-Fowl,”  “An  Even- 
ing'Reverie,”  “To  the  Fringed  Gentian,” 
not  to  mention  others,  without  feeling  that 
this  poet  has  explored  the  inmost  secrets 
of  nature,  and  has  shown  how  natural  ob- 
jects can  be  wedded  to  the  human  mind 
in  “love  and  holy  passion.”  In  the  ab- 
stract imagination  which  celebrates  the 
fundamental  idea  and  ideal  of  our  Ameri- 
can life,  what  can  excel  his  noble  verses 
on  “The  Antiquity  of  Freedom ?”  “The 
Land  of  Dreams”  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  Bryant’s  poems,  as  in  it  thought, 
sentiment,  and  imagination  are  more  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  melody  than  in  any  oth- 
er of  his  poems.  In  a criticism  of  the  range 
of  Bryant’s  mind  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  poetry  is  only  one  expression  of 
it.  His  life  has  been  generally  passed  in 
political  struggles  which  have  called  forth 
all  his  powers  of  statement  and  reasoning, 
based  on  a patient  study  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  our  social  and  political  life. 
As  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
he  has  shown  himself  an  able  publicist,  an 
intelligent  economist,  and  a resolute  party 
champion.  And  at  a period  of  life  when 
most  men  are  justified  in  resting  from  their 
labors,  he  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of 
translating  into  blank  verse  such  as  few  but 
he  can  give,  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

Another  eminent  writer  of  the  period,  and 
one  who  also  happily  survives,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eight,  an  object  of  the 
deserved  respect  and  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  Richard  Henry  Dana.  His  ar- 
ticles ih  the  North  American  Review , from  1817 
to  1819,  were  remarkable  compositions  for 
the  time.  The  long  paper  on  the  English 
poets,  published  in  1819,  surveys  the  whole 
domain  of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth.  It  exhibits  a comprehensive- 
ness of  taste,  a depth  and  delicacy  of  critical 
perception,  and  a grasp  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  highest  efforts  of 
creative  minds,  unexampled  in  any  previous 
American  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
criticism.  His  discernment  of  the  relative 
rank  and  worth  of  British  poets  is  special- 
ly noticeable.  He  interpreted  before  he 
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judged ; knd  in  interpreting  he  showed,  in 
old  George  Chapman’s  phrase,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  “ fit  key,”  that  is,  the  “ deep  and 
treasurous  heart,” 

“With  poesy  to  open  poesy.” 

Even  among  the  cultivated  readers  of  the 
North  American , there  were  few  who  could 
appreciate  Dana’s  profound  analysis  of  the 
genius  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  In 
1821  he  began  The  Idle  Man , of  which  six 
numbers  were  published.  In  this  appeared 
his  celebrated  paper  on  Edmund  Kean,  the 
best  piece  of  theatrical  criticism  in  Amer- 
ican literature ; two  novels,  Tom  Thornton 
and  Paul  Felton , dealing  with  the  darker 
passions  of  our  nature  in  a style  so  abrupt, 
a feeling  so  intense,  and  a moral  purpose  so 
inexorable  that  they  rather  terrified  than 
pleased  the  “ idle  men”  who  read  novels ; 
and  several  of  those  beautiful  meditations 
on  nature  and  human  life,  in  which  the  au- 
thor exhibits  himself  as 

“ A being  breathing  thonghtfol  breath, 

A traveler  betwixt  life  and  death.” 

The  Idle  Man  did  not  succeed.  In  1827  he 
published  a thin  volume  entitled  The  Buc- 
oanecrj  and  Other  Poems.  These  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  a high  rank  among  Amer- 
ican poets,  though  they  have  obtained  but 
little  hold  on  popular  sympathy.  “The 
Buccaneer”  is  remarkable  for  its  represen- 
tation, equally  clear,  of  external  objects 
and  internal  moods  of  thought  and  passion. 
In  one  sense  it  is  the  most  “ objective”  of 
poems ; in  another,  the  most  “ subjective.” 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Dana’s 
overpowering  conception  of  the  terrible  re- 
ality of  sin — a conception  almost  as  strong 
as  that  which  was  fixed  in  the  imagination 
of  Jonathan  Edwards — interferes  with  the 
artistic  disposition  of  his  imagined  scenes 
and  characters,  and  touches  even  some  of 
his  most  enchanting  pictures  with  a certain 
baleful  light.  An  uneasy  spiritual  discon- 
tent, a moral  despondency,  is  evident  in  his 
verse  as  well  as  in  his  prose,  and  his  large 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination  seem 
never  to  have  been  harmoniously  blended 
in  his  artistic  creations.  Still,  he  remains 
one  of  the  prominences  of  our  literature, 
whether  considered  as  poet,  novelist,  critic, 
or  general  thinker. 

Washington  Allston,  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican painters,  was  also  a graceful  poet. 
44  His  mind,”  says  Mr.  Dana,  “ seems  to  have 
in  it  the  glad  but  gentle  brightness  of  a 
star,  as  you  look  up  to  it,  sending  pure  in- 
fluences into  your  heart,  and  making  it  kind 
and  cheerful.”  As  a poet,  however,  he  is 
now  but  little  known.  As  a prose  writer, 
his  lectures  on  Art,  and  especially  his  ro- 
mance of  Monaldif  show  that  he  could  paint 
with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  brush.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Monaldi  has 


not  obtained  a permanent  place  in  our  lit- 
erature. There  is  in  it  one  description  of  a 
picture  representing  the  visible  struggle  of 
a soul  in  the  toils  of  sin  which,  in  intensity 
of  conception  and  passion,  exceeds  any  pic- 
ture he  ever  painted.  The  full  richness  of 
Allston’s  mind  was  probably  only  revealed 
to  those  who  for  years  enjoyed  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  hearing  him  converse. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  copious  notes 
were  taken  of  his  conversations.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
was  so  surprised  to  witness  such  opulence 
of  thought  conveyed  in  such  seemingly 
careless  talk,  that  she  took  a few  notes  of 
his  deep  and  beautiful  sayings.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  Dana  and  others  who 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  saw  the 
clear  stream  of  conversation  flow  ever  on 
from  the  same  inexhaustible  mind,  had 
made  the  world  partakers  of  the  wealth 
with  which  they  were  enriched.  Allston, 
indeed,  was  one  of  those  men  whose  works 
are  hardly  the  measure  of  their  powers — 
who  can  talk  better  than  they  can  write, 
and  conceive  more  vividly  than  they  can 
execute. 

The  “revival”  of  American  literature  in 
New  York  differed  much  in  character  from 
its  revival  in  New  England.  In  New  York 
it  was  purely  human  in  tone ; in  New  En- 
gland it  was  a little  superhuman  in  tone. 
In  New  England  they  feared  the  devil ; in 
New  York  they  dared  the  devil ; and  the 
greatest  and  most  original  literary  dare- 
devil in  New  York  was  a young  gentleman 
of  good  family,  whose  “schooling”  ended 
with  his  sixteenth  year,  who  had  rambled 
much  about  the  island  of  Manhattan,  who 
had  in  his  saunterings  gleaned  and  brooded 
over  many  Dutch  legends  of  an  elder  time, 
who  had  read  much  but  had  studied  little, 
who  possessed  fine  observation,  quick  intel- 
ligence, a genial  disposition,  and  an  indo- 
lently original  genius  in  detecting  the  lu- 
dicrous side  of  things,  and  whose  name  was 
Washington  Irving.  After  some  prelimina- 
ry essays  in  humorous  literature,  his  genius 
arrived  at  the  age  of  indiscretion,  and  he 
produced,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  most 
deliciously  audacious  work  of  humor  in  our 
literature,  namely,  The  History  of  New  York , 
by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  It  is  said  of 
some  reformers  that  they  have  not  only 
opinions,  but  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
It  may  be  said  of  Irving  that  he  not  only 
caricatured,  but  had  the  courage  of  his  car- 
icatures. The  persons  whom  he  covered 
with  ridicule  were  the  ancestors  of  the  lead- 
i ing  families  of  New  York,  and  these  families 
prided  themselves  on  their  descent.  Aft- 
er the  publication  of  such  a book  he  could 
hardly  enter  the  “best  society”  of  New  York, 
to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  insulted,  espe- 
cially by  the  elderly  women  of  fashion ; but 
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he  conquered  their  prejudices  by  the  same 
grace  and  geniality  of  manner,  by  the  same 
unmistakable  tokens  that  he  was  an  inborn 
gentleman,  through  which  he  afterward  won 
his  way  into  the  first  society  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Still, 
the  promise  of  Knickerbocker  was  not  ful- 
filled. That  book,  if  considered  as  an  imi- 
tation at  all,  was  an  imitation  of  Rabelais, 
or  Swift,  or  of  any  author  in  any  language 
who  had  shown  an  independence  of  all  con- 
vention, who  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  in- 
decorums, and  who  laughed  at  all  the  regal- 
ities of  the  world.  The  author  lived  long 
enough  to  be  called  a timid  imitator  of  Ad- 
dison and  Goldsmith.  In  fact,  he  imitated 
nobody.  His  genius,  at  first  riotous  and 
unrestrained,  became  tamed  and  regulated 
by  a larger  intercourse  with  the  world,  by 
the  saddening  experience  of  life,  and  by  the 
gradual  development  of  some  deep  senti- 
ments which  held  in  check  the  audacities 
of  his  wit  and  humor.  But  even  in  the  por- 
tions of  The  Sketch-Book  relating  to  England 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  favorite  authors  be- 
longed rather  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than 
to  the  age  of  Anne.  In  Bracebridge  Hall 
there  is  one  chapter  called  “ The  Rookery,” 
which  in  exquisitely  poetic  humor  is  hardly 
equaled  by  the  best  productions  of  the  au- 
thors he  is  said  to  have  made  his  models. 
That  he  possessed  essential  humor  and  pa- 
thos, is  proved  by  the  warm  admiration  he 
excited  in  such  masters  of  humor  and  pathos 
as  Scott  and  Dickens;  and  style  is  but  a 
secondary  consideration  when  it  expresses 
vital  qualities  of  genius.  If  he  subordinated 
energy  to  elegance,  he  did  it,  not  because 
he  had  the  ignoble  ambition  to  be  ranked 
as  “ a fine  writer,”  but  because  he  was  free 
from  the  ambition,  equally  ignoble,  of  sim- 
ulating a passion  which  he  did  not  feel. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  pub- 
lication of  Knickerbocker’s  history  and  The 
Sketch-Book  was  ten  years.  During  this 
time  his  mind  acquired  the  habit  of  tran- 
quilly contemplating  the  objects  which  filled 
his  imagination,  and  what  it  lost  in  sponta- 
neous vigor  it  gained  in  sureness  of  insight 
and  completeness  of  representation.  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
have  not  the  humorous  inspiration  of  some 
passages  in  Knickerbocker,  but  perhaps  they 
give  more  permanent  delight,  for  the  scenes 
and  characters  are  so  harmonized  that  they 
have  the  effect  of  a picture,  in  which  all 
the  parts  combine  to  produce  one  charming 
whole.  Besides,'  Irving  is  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional authors  who  are  regarded  by  their 
readers  as  personal  friends,  and  the  felicity 
of  nature  by  which  he  obtained  this  dis- 
tinction was  expressed  in  that  ampnity,  that 
amiability  of  tone,  which  some  of  his  au- 
stere critics  have  called  elegant  feebleness. 
As  a biographer  and  historian,  his  Life  of 
Columbus  and  his  Life  of  Washington  have 


indissolubly  connected  his  name  with  the 
discoverer  of  the  American  continent  and 
the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
In  The  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada 
and  The  Alhambra  he  occupies  a unique  po- 
sition among  those  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  based  fiction  on  a laborious  investiga- 
tion into  the  facts  of  history.  His  reputa- 
tion is  not  local,  but  is  recognized  by  all 
cultivated  people  who  speak  the  English 
language.  If  Great  Britain  established  an 
English  intellectual  colony  in  the  United 
States,  such  men  as  Irving  and  Cooper  may 
be  said  to  have  retorted  by  establishing  an 
American  intellectual  colony  in  England. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  substantially 
a New  Yorker,  though  accidentally  bom  (in 
1789)  in  New  Jersey.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1802,  and,  three  years  after,  left  it 
without  graduating,  having  obtained  a mid- 
shipman’s warrant  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  remained  in  the  naval  service 
for  six  years.  In  1811  he  married,  and  in 
1821  began  a somewhat  memorable  literary 
career  by  the  publication  of  a novel  of  En- 
glish life,  called  Precaution,  which  failed  to 
attract  much  attention.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he  published  another  novel,  rela- 
ting to  the  Revolutionary  period  of  our  his- 
tory, called  The  Spy , and  rose  at  once  to  the 
position  of  a power  of  the  jirst  class  in  our 
literature.  The  novels  which  immediately 
followed  did,  on  the  whole,  increase  his  rep- 
utation ; and  after  the  publication  of  The 
Red  Rover , in  1827,  his  works  were  not  only 
eagerly  welcomed  by  his  countrymen,  but 
were  translated  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at 
one  time  that  Cooper’s  fame  was  co-exten- 
sive  with  American  commerce.  The  novels 
were  intensely  American  in  spirit,  and  in- 
tensely American  in  scenery  and  characters; 
but  they  were  also  found  to  contain  in  them 
something  which  appealed  to  human  nature 
every  where.  Much  of  their  popularity  was 
doubtless  due  to  Cooper’s  vivid  presentation 
of  the  wildest  aspects  of  nature  in  a com- 
paratively new  country,  and  his  creation  of 
characters  corresponding  to  their  physical 
environment ; but  the  essential  influence  he 
exerted  is  to  be  referred  to  the  pleasure  all 
men  experience  in  the  kindling  exhibition 
of  man  as  an  active  being.  No  Hamlets,  or 
Werthers,  or  Ren£s,  or  Childe  Harolds  were 
allowed  to  tenant  his  woods  or  appear  on 
his  quarter-decks.  Will,  and  the  trained 
sagacity  and  experience  directing  will,  were 
the  invigorating  elements  of  character 
which  he  selected  for  romantic  treatment. 
Whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  the  primitive 
forest  or  on  the  ocean,  his  men  are  always 
struggling  with  each  other  or  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  This  primal  quality  of 
robust  manhood  all  men  understand,  and  it 
shines  triumphantly  through  the  interpos- 
ing fogs  of  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
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Russian  translations.  A physician  of  the 
mind  could  hardly  prescribe  a more  efficient 
tonic  for  weak  and  sentimental  natures  than 
a daily  diet  made  up  of  the  most  bracing 
passages  in  the  novels  of  Cooper. 

Another  characteristic  of  Cooper,  which 
makes  him  universally  acceptable,  is  his 
closeness  to  nature.  He  agrees  with  Words- 
worth in  this,  that  in  all  his  descriptions 
of  natural  objects  he  indicates  that  he  and 
nature  are  familiar  acquaintances,  and,  as 
Dana  says,  have  “ talked  together.”  He 
takes  nothing  at  second-hand.  If  brought 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  he  could  sol- 
emnly swear  to  the  exact  truth  of  his  rep- 
resentations without  running  any  risk  of 
being  prosecuted  for  perjury.  Cooper  as 
well  as  Wordsworth  took  nature,  as  it  were, 
at  first-hand,  the  perceiving  mind  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  thing  per- 
ceived ; but  Wordsworth  primarily  con- 
templated nature  as  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  spirit 
that  meditates,  while  Cooper  felt  its  power 
as  a stimulus  to  the  spirit  that  acts.  No 
two  minds  could,  in  many  respects,  be  more 
different,  yet  both  agree  in  the  instinctive 
sagacity  which  detects  the  heroic  under  the 
guise  of  the  homely.  The  greatest  creation 
of  Cooper  is  the  hunter  and  trapper,  Leath- 
erstocking, who  appears  in  five  of  his  best 
novels,  namely,  The  Pioneers , The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans , The  Praline,  The  Pathfinder,  and 
The  Deerslayer , and  who  is  unmistakably  the 
life  of  each.  The  simplicity,  sagacity,  and 
intrepidity  of  this  man  of  the  woods,  his 
quaint  sylvan  piety  and  humane  feeling, 
the  perfect  harmony  established  between 
his  will  and  reason,  his  effectiveness  equal 
to  all  occasions,  and  his  determination  to 
dwell  on  those  vanishing  points  of  civiliza- 
tion which  faintly  mark  the  domain  of  the 
settler  from  that  of  the  savage,  altogether 
combine  to  make  up  a character  which  is 
admired  equally  in  log-cabins  and  palaces. 
Wordsworth,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  his  minor  poems  — “Three  Years  She 
grew  in  Sun  and  Shower” — has  traced  the 
process  of  nature  in  making  “ a lady  of  her 
own.”  Certainly  Leatherstocking  might  be 
quoted  as  a successful  attempt  of  the  same 
austere  goddess  to  make,  out  of  ruder  mate- 
rials, a man  of  u her  own.” 

Cooper  lived  to  write  thirty-four  novels, 
the  merits  of  which  are  so  unequal  that  at 
times  we  are  puzzled  to  conceive  of  them  as 
the  products  of  one  mind.  His  failures  are 
not  to  be  referred  to  that  decline  of  power 
which  accompanies  increasing  age,  for  The 
Deerslayer,  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  writ- 
ten six  years  after  his  worst  novel,  The  Mon- 
ikins . He  often  failed,  early  as  well  as  late 
in  his  career,  not  because  his  faculties  were 
impaired,  but  because  they  were  misdirect- 
ed. One  of  the  secrets  of  his  fascination 
was  also  one  of  the  causes  of  his  frequent 


dullness.  He  equaled  De  Foe  in  the  art  of 
giving  reality  to  romance  by  the  dextrous 
accumulation  and  management  of  details. 
In  his  two  great  sea  novels,  The  Pilot  and 
The  Red  Rover,  the  important  events  are 
preceded  by  a large  number  of  minor  inci- 
dents, each  of  which  promises  to  be  an 
event.  The  rocks  whioh  the  vessel  by  cun- 
ning seamanship  escapes  are  described  as 
minutely  as  the  rocks  on  which  she  is  final- 
ly wrecked.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
conceive  that  he  is  not  reading  an  account 
of  an  actual  occurrence.  He  unconsciously 
transports  himself  to  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
participates  in  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
crew,  thanks  God  when  the  keel  just  grazes 
a ledge  without  being  seriously  injured,  and 
finally  goes  down  into  the  “ hell  of  waters” 
in  company  with  his  imagined  associates. 
In  such  scenes  the  imagination  of  the  read- 
er is  so  excited  that  he  has  no  notion  wheth- 
er the  writer’s  style  is  good  or  bad.  He  is 
made  by  some  magic  of  words  to  see,  feel, 
realize,  the  situation ; the  verbal  method  by 
which  the  miracle  is  wrought  he  entirely 
ignores  or  overlooks.  But  then  the  prelim- 
inaries to  these  grand  scenes  which  exhibit 
intelligent  man  in  a life-and-death  contest 
with  the  unintelligent  forces  of  nature — how 
tiresome  they  often  are ! The  early  chap- 
ters of  The  Red  Rover,  for  example,  are  dull 
beyond  expression.  The  author’s  fondness 
for  detail  trespasses  on  all  the  reserved  fund 
of  human  patience.  It  is  only  because  “ ex- 
pectation sits  i’  the  air”  that  we  tolerate  his 
tediousness.  If  we  desire  to  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  man-of-war  in  the  tempest 
and  the  battle,  we  must  first  submit  to  fol- 
low all  the  cumbersome  details  by  which 
she  is  slowly  detached  from  the  dock  and 
laboriously  piloted  into  the  open  sea.  There  % 
is  more  “ padding”  in  Cooper’s  novels  than  in 
those  of  any  author  who  can  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  rival  him.  His  representative 
sailors,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  Tom  Tiller,  Night- 
ingale, Bolthrope,  Trysail,  Bob  Yarn,  not  to 
mention  others,  are  admirable  as  characters, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  inflict  too  much  of 
their  practical  wisdom  on  the  reader.  In 
fact,  it  is  a great  misfortune,  as  it  regards 
the  permanent  fame  of  Cooper,  that  he  wrote 
one-third,  at  least,  of  his  novels  at  all,  and 
that  he  did  not  condense  the  other  two- 
thirds  into  a third  of  their  present  length. 

Cooper,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in 
1833  or  1834,  published  a series  of  novels 
satirizing  what  he  considered  the  faults  and 
vices  of  his  countrymen.  The  novels  have 
little  literary  merit,  but  they  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  inde- 
pendence, intrepidity,  and  integrity  of  the 
author’s  character.  It  is  a pity  he  ever 
wrote  them ; still,  they  proved  that  he  be- 
came a bad  novelist  in  order  to  perform 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  duties  of  a good 
citizen.  Indeed,  as  a brave,  high-spirited, 
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noble-minded  man,  somewhat  too  proud  and 
dogmatic,  bat  thoroughly  honest,  he  was 
ever  on  a level  with  the  best  characters  in 
his  best  works. 

The  names  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and 
Fitz-  Greene  Halleck  are  connected,  not 
merely  by  personal  friendship,  bnt  by  part- 
nership in  poetry.  Both  were  born  in  the 
same  year  (1795),  but  Drake  died  in  1820, 
while  Halleck  survived  to  1867.  Halleck, 
in  strength  of  constitution  as  well  as  in 
power  of  mind,  was  much  superior  to  his 
fragile  companion ; but  Drake  had  a real  en- 
thusiasm for  poetry,  which  Halleck,  though 
a poet,  did  not  possess.  Drake’s  “ Culprit 
Fay”  is  an  original  American  poem,  formed 
out  of  materials  collected  from  the  scenery 
and  traditions  of  the  classical  American 
river,  the  Hudson,  but  it  was  too  hastily 
written  to  do  justice  to  the  fancy  by  which 
it  was  conceived.  His  “ Ode  on  the  Ameri- 
can Flag”  derives  its  chief  strength  from  the 
resounding  quatrain  by  which  it  is  closed, 
and  these  four  lines  were  contributed  by 
Halleck.  Indeed,  Drake  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  remembered  by  his  own  poems  than  by 
the  beautiful  tribute  which  Halleck  made 
to  his  memory.  They  were  coadjutors  in  the 
composition  of  the  “Croaker  Papers,”  orig- 
inally contributed  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post ; but  the  superiority  of  Halleck  to  his 
friend  is  manifest  at  the  first  glance.  One 
of  the  puzzles  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  a historian  of  American  literature  is  to 
account  for  the  strange  indifference  of  Hal- 
leck to  exercise  often  the  faculty  which  on 
occasions  he  showed  he  possessed  in  super- 
abundance. All  the  subjects  he  attempted 
— the  “ Croaker  Papers,”  “ Fanny,”  “ Burns,” 
“ Red  Jacket,”  “ Alnwick  Castle,”  “ Connect- 
icut,” the  magnificent  heroic  ode,  “ Marco 
Bozzaris” — show  a complete  artistic  mastery 
of  the  resources  of  poetic  expression,  wheth- 
er his  theme  be  gay  or  grave,  or  compound- 
ed of  the  two.  His  extravagant  admiration 
of  Campbell  was  founded  on  Campbell’s  ad- 
mirable power  of  compression.  Halleck 
thought  that  Byron  was  a mere  rhetorician 
in  comparison  with  his  favorite  poet.  Yet 
it  is  evident  to  a critical  reader  that  a good 
deal  of  Campbell’s  compactness  is  due  to  a 
studied  artifice  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  while 
Halleck  seemingly  writes  in  verse  as  if  he 
were  not  trammeled  by  its  laws ; and  his 
rhymes  naturally  recur  without  suggesting 
to  the  reader  that  his  condensation  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  at  all  affected  by 
the  necessity  of  rhyming.  Prose  has  rarely 
been  written  with  more  careless  ease  and 
more  melodious  compactness  than  Halleck 
has  shown  in  writing  verse.  The  wonder  is 
that  with  this  conscious  command  of  bend- 
ing verse  into  the  brief  expression  of  all  the 
moods  of  his  mind,  he  should  have  written 
so  little.  The  only  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  his  skepticism  as  to  the  vital  real- 


ity of  those  profound  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  inspire  poets  of  less  imaginative 
faculty  than  he  possessed  to  incessant  ac- 
tivity. He  was  among  poets  what  Thacke- 
ray is  among  novelists.  Being  the  well-paid 
clerk  and  man  of  business  of  a millionaire, 
his  grand  talent  was  not  stung  into  exertion 
by  necessity.  Though  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  he  allowed  year  after  year 
to  pass  without  any  exercise  of  his  genius. 
“What’s  the  usef” — that  was  the  deaden- 
ing maxim  which  struck  his  poetic  faculties 
with  paralysis.  Yet  what  he  has  written, 
though  very  small  in  amount,  belongs  to  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  poetical  liter- 
ature. What  he  might  have  written,  had  he 
so  chosen,  would  have  raised  him  to  a rank 
among  our  first  men  of  letters,  which  he 
does  not  at  present  hold. 

James  K.  Paulding  (1778-1860)  completes 
this  peculiar  group  of  New  York  authors. 
He  was  connected  with  Irving  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  “Salmagundi”  essays,  and 
was  at  one  time  prominent  as  a satirist,  hu- 
morist, and  novelist.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  now  forgotten,  though  they  evinced  a 
somewhat  strong  though  coarse  vein  of  hu- 
mor, which  was  not  without  its  effect  at  the 
period  when  its  local  and  political  allusions 
and  personaUties  were  understood.  A scene 
in  one  of  his  novels  indicates  the  kind  of 
comicality  in  which  he  excelled.  The  house 
of  an  old  reprobate  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a river  is  carried  away  by  a freshet.  In  the 
agony  of  his  fear  he  strives  to  recall  some 
prayer  which  he  learned  when  a child ; but 
as  he  rushes  distractedly  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  his  floating  mansion,  he  can  only 
remember  the  first  line  of  the  baby’s  hymn, 
“ Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  which  he  in- 
cessantly repeats  as  he  runs. 

While  these  New  York  essayists,  humor- 
ists, and  novelists  were  laughing  at  the  New 
Englander  as  a Puritan  and  satirizing  him 
as  a Yankee,  there  was  a peculiar  revival  of 
spiritual  sentiment  in  New  England,  which 
made  its  mark  in  general  as  well  as  in  the- 
ological literature.  In  the  very  home  of 
Puritanism  there  was  going  on  a reaction 
against  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism and  the  inexorable  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  This  reaction  began  before 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  continued  after 
it.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  pastor  of  the 
West  Church,  of  Boston,  was  not  only  a flam- 
ing defender  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
colonies,  but  his  sermons  also  teemed  with 
theological  heresies.  He  rebelled  against 
King  Calvin  as  well  as  against  King  George. 
Probably  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  had  after- 
ward some  effect  in  inducing  prominent  Bos- 
ton clergymen,  reputed  orthodox,  to  silently 
drop  from  their  preaching  the  leading  dog- 
mas of  the  accredited  creed.  With  such 
accomplished  ministers  as  Freeman,  Buck- 
minster, Thacher,  and  their  followers,  ser- 
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monizing  became  more  and  more  a form  of 
moralizing,  and  the  “ scheme  of  salvation” 
was  ignored  or  overlooked  in  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  performance  of  practical  duties. 
What  would  now  be  called  rationalism,  ei- 
ther expressed  or  implied,  seemed  to  threat- 
en the  old  orthodox  faith  with  destruction 
by  the  subtle  process  of  sapping  and  under- 
mining without  directly  assailing  it.  The 
sturdy  Calvinists  were  at  first  puzzled  what 
to  do,  as  the  new  heresiarchs  did  not  so 
much  offend  by  what  they  preached  as  by 
what  they  omitted  to  preach ; but  they  at 
last  forced  those  who  were  Unitarians  in 
opinion  to  become  Unitarians  in  profession, 
and  thus  what  was  intended  as  a peaceful 
evolution  of  religious  faith  was  compelled 
to  assume  the  character  of  a revolutionary 
protest  against  the  generally  received  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  churches.  The  two 
men  prominent  in  this  insurrection  against 
ancestral  orthodoxy  were  William  Ellery 
Channing  and  Andrews  Norton.  Channing 
was  a pious  humanitarian;  Norton  was  an 
accomplished  Biblical  scholar.  Channing 
assailed  Calvinism  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  falsified  all  right  notions  of  God;  Nor- 
ton, because  it  falsified  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God.  Channing’s  soul 
was  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  which,  he  thought,  Calvin- 
ism degraded ; Norton’s  mind  resented  what 
he  considered  the  illogical  combination  of 
Scripture  texts  to  sustain  an  intolerable 
theological  theory.  Channing  delighted  to 
portray  the  felicities  of  a heavenly  frame  of 
mind ; Norton  delighted  to  exhibit  the  felic- 
ities of  accurate  exegesis.  Both  were  mas- 
ters of  style ; but  Channing  used  his  rheto- 
ric to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
were  abhorrent  to  the  God-given  moral  na- 
ture of  man ; Norton  employed  his  somewhat 
dry  and  bleak  but  singularly  lucid  powers  of 
statement,  exposition,  and  logic  to  show  that 
his  opponents  were  deficient  in  scholarship 
and  sophistical  in  argumentation.  Chan- 
ning’s  literary  reputation,  which  overleaped 
all  the  boundaries  of  his  sect,  was  primarily 
due  to  his  essay  on  Milton ; but  Norton 
could  not  endure  the  theological  system  on 
which  " Paradise  Lost”  was  based,  and  there- 
fore laughed  at  the  poem.  Norton  had  lit- 
tle of  that  imaginative  sympathy  with  the 
mass  of  mankind  for  which  Channing  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  Any  body 
who  has  mingled  much  with  Unitarian  di- 
vines must  have  heard  their  esoteric  pleas- 
antry as  to  what  these  two  redoubtable 
champions  of  the  Unitarian  faith  would  say 
when  they  were  transferred  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Channing,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
bright  rows  of  the  celestial  society,  raptur- 
ously declares,  “ This  gives  me  a new  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;”  Norton, 
with  a certain  patrician  exclusiveness  bora 
of  scholarly  tastes,  folds  his  hands,  and  qui- 


etly says  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  “Rather  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage.”  But  on  earth 
they  worked  together,  each  after  his  gifts, 
to  draw  out  all  the  resources  of  sentiment, 
scholarship,  and  reasoning  possessed  by  such 
able  opponents  as  they  found  in  Stuart, 
Woods,  and  Park.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Calvinism,  in  its  modified  Hopkinsian 
form,  gained  increased  power  by  the  whole- 
some shaking  which  Unitarianism  gave  it; 
for  this  shaking  kindled  the  zeal,  sharpened 
the  intellects,  stimulated  the  mental  activ- 
ity of  every  professor  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  Neither  Channing  nor  Norton,  in  as- 
sailing the  statements  in  which  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed  was  mechanically  expressed,  ex- 
hibited an  interior  view  of  the  creed  as  it 
vitally  existed  in  the  souls  of  Calvinists. 
Channing,  however,  was  still  the  legitimate 
spiritual  successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
affirming,  with  new  emphasis,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  God  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  souls  of 
His  creatures.  The  difference  is  that  Ed- 
wards holds  the  doors  of  communication  so 
nearly  closed  that  only  the  elect  can  pass  in ; 
Channing  throws  them  wide  open,  and  in- 
vites every  body  to  be  illumined  in  thought 
and  vitalized  in  will  by  the  ever-fresh  out- 
pourings of  celestial  light  and  warmth.  But 
Channing  wrote  on  human  nature  as  though 
the  world  was  tenanted  by  actual  or  possible 
Channings,  who  possessed  his  exceptional 
delicacy  of  spiritual  perception,  and  his  ex- 
ceptional exemption  from  the  temptations 
of  practical  life.  He  was,  as  far  as  a con- 
stant contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions was  concerned,  a meditative  saint,  and 
had  he  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  probably  would,  on  the  ground 
of  his  spiritual  gifts,  have  been  eventually 
canonized.  Still,  the  seductive  subjectivity 
of  his  holy  outlook  on  nature  and  human 
life  tended  to  make  the  individual  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  just  and  good  the  measure 
of  Divine  justice  and  goodness ; and  in  some 
mediocre  minds,  which  his  religious  genius 
magnetized,  this  tendency  brought  forth 
distressing  specimens  of  spiritual  sentimen- 
tality and  pious  pertness.  The  most  curious 
result,  however,  of  Chauning’s  teachings 
was  the  swift  way  in  which  his  disciples 
overleaped  the  limitations  set  by  their  mas- 
ter. In  the  course  of  a single  generation 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  among 
the  Unitarians,  practicing  the  freedom  of 
thought  which  he  inculcated  as  a duty,  in- 
dulged in  theological  audacities  of  which 
he  never  dreamed.  He  was  the  intellectual 
father  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  intel- 
lectual grandfather  of  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  Parker  and  Frothingham,  both 
humanitarians,  but  students  also  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  critical  theologians,  soon 
made  Channing’s  heresies  tame  when  com- 
pared with  the  heresies  they  promulgated. 
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The  Free  Religionists  are  the  legitimate 
progeny  of  Channing. 

But,  in  the  interim,  the  theologian  and 
preacher  who  came  nearest  to  Channing  in 
the  geniality  and  largeness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  persuasiveness  with  which  he  en- 
forced what  may  be  called  the  conservative 
tenets  of  Unitarianism,  was  Orville  Dewey,  a 
man  whose  mind  was  fertile,  whose  religious 
experience  was  deep,  and  who  brought  from 
the  Calvinism  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
an  interior  knowledge  of  the  system  which 
he  early  rejected.  He  had  a profound  sense 
not  only  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but 
of  the  dignity  of  human  life.  In  idealizing 
human  life  he  must  still  be  considered  as 
giving  some  fresh  and  new  interpretations 
of  it,  and  his  discourses  form,  like  Chan- 
Ding’s,  an  addition  to  American  literature, 
as  well  as  a contribution  to  the  theology  of 
Unitarianism.  He  defended  men  from  the 
assaults  of  Calvinists,  as  Channing  had  de- 
fended Man.  Carlyle  speaks  somewhere  of 
“ this  dog-hole  of  a world ;”  Dewey  consid- 
ered it,  with  all  its  errors  and  horrors,  as  a 
good  world  on  the  whole,  and  as  worthy  of 
the  Divine  beneficence. 

The  work  which  may  be  said  to  have 
bridged  over  the  space  which  separated 
Channing  from  Theodore  Parker  was  Aca- 
demical Lectures  on  the  Jetcish  Scriptures  and 
Antiquities , by  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  published  in  1838,  but  which 
had  doubtless  influenced  the  students  who 
had  listened  to  them  mauy  years  before 
their  publication.  This  book  is  noticeable 
for  the  scholarly  method  by  which  most  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  explained  on  natural  principles,  and  the 
calm,  almost  prim  and  polite,  exclusion  of 
miracle  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ac- 
cepting miracle  when  he  considered  it  nec- 
essary, Dr.  Palfrey  broke  the  spell  and  charm, 
at  least  among  Unitarian  students  of  theol- 
ogy, which  separated  the  Hebrew  Bible  from 
other  great  works  which  expressed  the  re- 
ligions mind  of  the  human  race;  and  his 
Academical  Lectures  remain  as  a palpable 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  American  ra- 
tionalism. 

But  probably  the  greatest  literary  result 
of  the  Unitarian  revolt  was  the  appearance 
in  our  literature  of  such  a phenomenon  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  came  from  a 
race  of  clergymen;  doubtless  much  of  his 
elevation  of  character  and  austere  sense  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  his 
by  inheritance ; but  after  entering  the  min- 
istry he  soon  found  that  even  Unitarianism 
was  a limitation  of  his  intellectual  inde- 
pendence to  which  he  could  not  submit; 
and,  in  the  homely  New  England  phrase, 
u he  set  up  on  his  account,”  responsible  for 
nobody,  and  not  responsible  to  any  body. 
His  radicalism  penetrated  to  the  very  root 


of  dissent,  for  it  was  founded  on  the  idea 
that  in  all  organizations,  social,  political, 
and  religious,  there  must  be  an  element 
which  checks  the  free  exercise  of  individual 
thought ; and  the  free  exercise  of  his  indi- 
vidual thinking  he  determined  should  be 
controlled  by  nothing  instituted  and  au- 
thoritative on  the  planet.  Descartes  him- 
self did  not  begin  his  philosophizing  with 
a more  complete  self-emancipation  from  all 
the  opinions  generally  accepted  by  man- 
kind. But  Descartes  was  a reasoner ; Em- 
erson is  a seer  and  a poet ; and  he  was  the 
last  man  to  attempt  to  overthrow  accredit- 
ed systems  in  order  to  substitute  for  them 
a dogmatic  system  of  his  own.  In  his  view 
of  the  duty  of  u man  thinking,”  this  course 
would  have  been  to  violate  his  fundamental 
principle,  which  was  that  nobody  “could 
lay  copyright  on  the  world  ;”  that  no  theo- 
ry could  include  nature ; that  the  greatest 
thinker  and  discoverer  could  only  add  a 
few  items  of  information  to  what  the  hu- 
man mind  had  previously  won  from  “ the 
vast  and  formless  infinite;”  and  that  the 
true  work  of  a scholar  was  not  to  inclose 
the  field  of  matter  and  mind  by  a system 
which  encircled  it,  but  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge in  straight  lines,  leading  from  the  van- 
ishing points  of  positive  knowledge  into  the 
illimitable  unknown  spaces  beyond. . Emer- 
son’s peculiar  sphere  was  psychology.  By 
a certain  felicity  of  his  nature  he  was  a 
non-combatant ; indifferent  to  logic,  he  sup- 
pressed all  the  processes  of  his  thinking, 
and  announced  its  results  in  affirmations ; 
and  none  of  the  asperities  which  commonly 
affiict  the  apostles  of  dissent  ever  ruffled 
the  serene  spirit  of  this  universal  dissenter. 
He  could  never  be  seduced  into  controversy. 
He  was  assailed  both  as  an  atheist  and  as  a 
pantheist ; as  a writer  so  obscure  that  no- 
body could  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
also  as  a mere  verbal  trickster,  whose  only 
talent  consisted  in  vivifying  commonplaces, 
or  in  converting,  by  inversion,  stale  truisms 
into  brilliant  paradoxes ; and  all  these  va- 
rying charges  had  only  the  effect  of  lighting 
up  his  face  with  that  queer,  quizzical,  in- 
scrutable smile,  that  amused  surprise  at  the 
misconceptions  of  the  people  who  attacked 
him,  which  is  noticeable  in  all  portraits  and 
photographs  of  his  somewhat  enigmatical 
countenance.  His  method  was  very  simple 
and  very  hard.  It  consisted  in  growing  up 
to  a level  with  the  spiritual  objects  he  per- 
ceived, and  his  elevation  of  thought  was 
thus  the  sign  aud  accompaniment  of  a cor- 
responding  elevation  of  character.  In  his 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  Channing,  there  was 
an  unconscious  return  to  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  to  all  the  great  divines  whose 
“ souls  had  sight”  of  eternal  verities.  What 
the  orthodox  saints  called  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he,  without  endowing  it  with  personality, 
called  the  Over  Soul.  He  believed  with 
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them  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being ; that  only  by  communica- 
ting v/ith  this  Being  can  we  have  any  vital 
individuality ; and  that  the  record  of  a com- 
munication with  Him  or  It  was  the  most 
valuable  of  all  contributions  to  literature, 
whether  theological  or  human.  The  no- 
blest passages  in  his  writings  are  those  in 
which  he  celebrates  this  august  and  gra- 
cious communion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with 
the  soul  of  man ; and  they  are  the  most  se- 
rious, solemn,  and  uplifting  passages  which 
can  perhaps  be  found  in  our  literature. 
Here  was  a man  who  had  earned  the  right 
to  utter  these  noble  truths  by  patient  medi- 
tation and  clear  insight.  Carlyle  exclaim- 
ed, in  a preface  to  an  English  edition  of  one 
of  Emerson’s  later  volumes : “ Here  comes 
our  brave  Emerson,  with  news  from  the  em- 
pyrean !”  That  phrase  exactly  hits  Emer- 
son as  a transcendental  thinker.  His  in- 
sights were,  in  some  sense,  revelations ; he 
could  “ gossip  on  the  eternal  politics;”  and 
just  at  the  time  when  science,  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  theology,  announced  mate- 
rialistic hypotheses  with  more  than  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  bigots  of  theological 
creeds  had  heretofore  announced  their  dog- 
mas, this  serene  American  thinker  had  won 
his  way  into  all  the  centres  of  European 
intelligence,  and  delivered  his  quiet  protest 
against  every  hypothesis  which  put  in  peril 
the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  It  is 
curious  to  witness  the  process  by  which 
this  heresiarch  has  ended  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence, or  rather  his  experience,  that  God  is 
not  the  Unknowable  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
but  that,  however  infinitely  distant  He  may 
be  from  the  human  understanding,  He  is 
still  intimately  near  to  the  human  soul. 
And  Emerson  knows  by  experience  what 
the  word  soul  really  means ! 

“Were  Blie  a body,  how  could  she  remain 
Within  the  body,  which  is  less  than  she? 

Or  how  could  she  the  world’s  great  shape  contain, 
And  in  our  narrow  breasts  contained  be? 

“All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  place, 

Bat  she  all  place  within  herself  confines; 

All  bodies  have  their  measure  and  their  space, 

But  who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimensive  lines  tv 

In  an  unpublished  speech  at  a celebra- 
tion of  Shakspeare’s  birthday,  he  spoke  of 
Shakspeare  as  proving  to  us  that  “ the  soul 
of  man  is  deeper,  wider,  higher  than  the 
spaces  of  astronomy and  in  another  con- 
nection he  says  that  “ a man  of  thought 
must  feel  that  thought  is  the  parent  of  the 
universe,”  that  “ the  world  is  saturated  with 
deity  and  with  law.” 

It  is  this  depth  of  spiritual  experience 
and  subtilty  of  spiritual  insight  which  dis- 
tinguish Emerson  from  all  other  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  make  him  an  elementary 
power  as  well  as  an  elementary  thinker. 
The  singular  attractiveness,  however,  of  his 
writings  comes  from  his  intense  perception 


of  Beauty,  both  in  its  abstract  quality  as 
the  “awful  loveliness”  which  such  poets 
as  Shelley  celebrated,  and  in  the  more  con- 
crete expression  by  which  it  fascinates  or- 
dinary minds.  His  imaginative  faculty, 
both  in  the  conception  and  creation  of 
beauty,  is  uncorrupted  by  any  morbid  sen- 
timent. His  vision  reaches  to  the  very 
sources  of  beauty — the  beauty  that  cheers. 
The  great  majority  even  of  eminent  poets 
are  “saddest  when  they  sing.”  They  con- 
trast life  with  the  beautiful  possibilities  of 
life  which  their  imaginations  suggest,  and 
though  their  discontent  with  tho  actual 
may  inspire  by  the  energy  of  its  utterance, 
it  tends  also  to  depress  by  emphasizing  the 
impossibility  of  realizing  the  ideals  it  de- 
picts. But  the  perception  of  beauty  in  na- 
ture or  in  human  nature,  whether  it  be  the 
beauty  of  a flower  or  of  a soul,  makes  Em- 
erson joyous  and  glad;  he  exults  in  cele- 
brating it,  and  he  communicates  to  his 
readers  his  own  ecstatic  mood.  He  has 
been  a diligent  student  of  many  literatures 
and  many  religions ; but  all  his  quotations 
from  them  show  that  he  rejects  every  thing 
in  his  manifold  readings  which  docs  not 
tend  to  cheer,  invigorate,  and  elevate,  which 
is  not  nutritious  food  for  the  healthy  human 
soul.  If  he  is  morbid  in  any  thing,  it  is  in 
his  comical  hatred  of  all  forms  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  disease.  He  agrees  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  declaring  that  “ every  man 
is  a rascal  as  soon  as  he  is  sick.”  “I  once 
asked,”  he  says,  “ a clergyman  in  a retired 
town  who  were  his  companions — what  men 
of  ability  he  saw.  He  replied  that  he  spent 
his  time  with  the  sick  and  the  dying.  I 
said  he  seemed  to  me  to  need  quite  other 
compauy,  and  all  the  more  that  he  had  this ; 
for  if  people  were  sick  and  dying  to  any  pur- 
pose, we  should  leave  all  and  go  to  them, 
but,  as  far  as  I had  observed,  they  were  as 
frivolous  as  the  rest,  and  sometimes  much 
more  frivolous.”  Indeed,  Emerson,  glorying 
in  his  own  grand  physical  and  moral  health, 
and  fundamentally  brave,  is  impatient  of 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  especially 
those  of  men  of  genius.  He  never  could  be 
made  to  recoguize  the  genius  of  Shelley,  ex- 
cept in  a few  poems,  because  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  wail  that  persistently  runs 
through  Shelley’s  wonderfully  imaginative 
poetry.  In  his  taste,  as  in  his  own  practice 
as  a writer,  he  is  a stout  believer  in  the  de- 
sirableness and  efficacy  of  mental  tonics, 
and  a severe  critic  of  the  literature  of  dis- 
content and  desperation.  He  looks  curious- 
ly on  while  a poet  rages  against  destiny 
and  his  own  miseries,  and  puts  the  ironical 
query,  “ Why  so  hot,  my  little  man  ?”  His 
ideal  of  manhood  was  originally  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  some- 
what haughty  individuality,  and  it  has  been 
fed  by  his  study  of  the  poetic  and  histor- 
ic records  of  persons  who  have  dared  to 
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do  heroic  acts  and  dared  to  utter  heroic 
thoughts.  Beauty  is  never  absent  from  his 
celebration  of  these,  but  it  is  a beauty  that 
never  enfeebles,  but  always  braces  and 
cheers. 

Take  the  six  or  eight  volumes  in  which 
Emerson’s  genius  and  character  are  embod- 
ied— that  is,  in  which  he  has  converted  truth 
into  life,  and  life  into  more  truth — and  you 
are  dazzled  on  every  page  by  his  superabun- 
dance of  compactly  expressed  reflection  and 
his  marvelous  command  of  all  the  resources 
of  imaginative  illustration.  Every  para- 
graph is  literally  “ rammed  with  life.”  A 
fortnight’s  meditation  is  sometimes  con- 
densed in  a sentence  of  a couple  of  lines. 
Almost  every  word  bears  the  mark  of  delib- 
erate thought  in  its  selection.  The  most 
evanescent  and  elusive  spiritual  phenome- 
na, which  occasionally  flit  before  the  steady 
gaze  of  the  inner  eye  of  the  mind,  are  fixed 
in  expressions  which  have  the  solidity  of 
marble.  The  collection  of  these  separate 
insights  into  nature  and  human  life  he  iron- 
ically calls  an  essay ; and  much  criticism 
has  been  wasted  in  showing  that  the  apho- 
ristic and  axiomatic  sentences  are  often  con- 
nected by  mere  juxtaposition  on  the  page, 
and  not  by  logical  relation  with  each  other, 
and  that  at  the  end  we  have  no  perception 
of  a series  of  thoughts  leading  up  to  a clear 
idea  of  the  general  theme.  This  criticism 
is  just;  but  in  reading  Emerson  we  have 
not  to  do  with  such  economists  of  thought 
as  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith — with 
the  writers  of  the  Spectator , the  Rambler , and 
the  Citizen  of  the  World . Emerson’s  so-called 
essay  sparkles  with  sentences  which  might 
be  made  the  texts  for  numerous  ordinary 
essays ; and  his  general  title,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, is  apt  to  be  misleading.  He  is  fragment- 
ary in  composition  because  ho  is  a fanatic 
for  compactness ; and  every  paragraph,  some- 
times every  sentence,  is  a record  of  an  in- 
sight. Hence  comes  the  impression  that  his 
sentences  are  huddled  together  rather  than 
artistically  disposed.  Still,  with  all  this 
lack  of  logical  order,  he  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  suggesting  something  new  to 
the  diligent  reader  after  he  has  read  him  for 
the  fiftieth  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  of  Emerson  that  he  is 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  practical  as 
well  as  one  of  the  profoundest  of  American 
writers,  that  his  wit,  exercised  on  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  brilliant  good  sense,  that  he  sometimes 
rivals  Franklin  in  humorous  insight,  and 
that  both  his  wit  and  humor  obey  that  law 
of  beauty  which  governs  every  other  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  mind.  He  has  many  de- 
fects and  eccentricities  exasperating  to  the 
critic  who  demands  symmetry  in  the  men- 
tal constitution  of  the  author  whose  pecul- 
iar merits  he  is  eager  to  acknowledge.  He 
occasionally  indulges,  too,  in  some  strange 


freaks  of  intellectual  and  moral  caprice 
which  his  own  mature  judgment  should  con- 
demn— the  same  pen  by  which  they  were 
recorded  being  used  to  blot  them  out  of 
existence.  They  are  audacities,  but  how 
unlike  his  grand  audacities ! In  short,  they 
are  somewhat  small  audacities,  unworthy 
of  him  and  of  the  subjects  with  which  he 
deals — escapades  of  epigram  on  topics  which 
should  have  exacted  the  austerest  exercise 
of  his  exceptional  faculty  of  spiritual  in- 
sight. Nothing,  however,  which  can  be  said 
against  him  touches  his  essential  quality 
of  manliness,  or  lowers  him  from  that  rank 
of  thinkers  in  whom  the  seer  and  the  poet 
combine  to  give  the  deepest  results  of  med- 
itation in  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  vital 
beauty.  And  then  how  superb  and  anima- 
ting is  his  lofty  intellectual  courage ! “ The 
soul,”  he  says,  “ is  in  her  native  realm,  and 
it  is  wider  than  space,  older  than  time, 
wide  as  hope,  rich  as  love.  Pusillanimity 
and  fear  she  refuses  with  a beautiful  scorn. 
They  are  not  for  her  who  putteth  on  her 
coronation  robes,  and  goes  through  univers- 
al love  to  universal  power.” 

Emerson,  though  iu  some  respects  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  movement  as 
having  been  a minister  of  the  denomina- 
tion, soon  cut  himself  free  from  it,  and  was 
as  independent  of  that  form  of  Christian 
faith  as  he  was  of  other  forms.  He  drew 
from  all  quarters,  and  whatever  fed  his  re- 
ligious sense  of  mystery,  of  might,  of  beauty, 
and  of  Deity  was  ever  welcome  to  his  soul. 
As  he  was  outside  of  all  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  never  condescended  to  enter  into 
any  argument  with  his  opponents,  he  was 
soon  allowed  silently  to  drop  out  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  a fiercer  and  more 
combative  spirit  now  appeared  to  trouble 
the  Unitariau  clergymen — a man  who  con- 
sidered himself  a Unitarian  minister,  who 
had  for  Calvinism  a stronger  repulsion  than 
Channing  or  Norton  ever  felt,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  drag  on  his  denomination  to  con- 
clusions at  which  most  of  its  members  stood 
aghast. 

This  man  was  Theodore  Parker,  a born 
controversialist,  who  had  the  challenging 
chip  always  on  his  shoulder,  which  he  in- 
vited both  his  Unitarian  and  his  orthodox 
brethren  to  knock  off.  There  never  was  a 
man  who  more  gloried  in  a fight.  If  any 
theologians  desired  to  get  into  a controversy 
with  him  as  to  the  validity  of  their  opposiug 
beliefs,  he  was  eager  to  give  them  as  much 
of  it  as  they  desired.  The  persecution  he 
most  keenly  felt  was  the  persecution  of  in- 
attention and  silence.  He  was  the  Luther 
of  radical  Unitarianism.  When  the  Unita- 
rian societies  refused  fellowship  with  his 
society,  he  organized  a church  of  his  own, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
New  England.  There  was  nothing  but  dis- 
ease which  could  check  and  nothing  but 
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death  which  could  close  his  controversial 
activity.  He  became  the  champion  of  rad- 
ical as  against  conservative  Unitari&nism, 
and  the  persistent  adversary  even  of  the 
most  moderate  Calvinism.  Besides  his  work 
in  these  fields  of  intellectual  effort,  ho  threw 
himself  literally  head  - foremost  — and  his 
head  was  large  and  well  stored — into  every 
unpopular  reform  which  he  could  aid  by  his 
will,  his  reason,  his  learning,  and  his  mor- 
al power.  He  was  among  the  leaders  in 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  rigid  maxims  of 
Christianity  to  practical  life ; and  many 
orthodox  clergymen,  who  combined  with 
him  in  his  assaults  on  intemperance;  slav- 
ery, and  other  hideous  evils  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, almost  condoned  his  theological  here- 
sies in  their  admiration  of  his  fearlessness 
in  practical  reforms.  He  was  an  enormous 
reader  and  diligent  student,  as  well  as  a 
resolute  man  of  affairs.  He  also  had  great 
depth  and  fervency  of  piety.  His  favorite 
hymn  was  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.” 
While  assailing  what  the  great  body  of 
New  England  people  believed  to  be  the 
foundations  of  religion,  he  startled  vigorous 
orthodox  reasoners  by  his  confident  teach- 
ing that  every  individual  soul  had  a con- 
sciousness of  its  immortality  independent 
of  revelation,  and  superior  to  the  results 
of  all  the  modern  physical  researches  which 
seemed  to  place  it  in  doubt.  Indeed,  his 
own  incessant  activity  was  an  argument  for 
the  sours  immortality.  In  spite  of  all  the 
outside  calls  on  his  energies,  he  found  time 
to  attend  strictly  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
to  make  himself  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished theological  and  general  scholars  in 
New  England,  and  to  write  and  translate 
books  which  required  deep  study  and  pa- 
tient thought.  The  physical  frame,  stout 
as  it  was,  at  last  broke  down — his  mind  still 
busy  in  meditating  new  works  which  were 
never  to  be  written.  Probably  no  other 
clergyman  of  his  time,  not  even  Mr.  Beech- 
er, drew  his  society  so  closely  to  himself, 
and  became  the  object  of  so  much  warm 
personal  attachment  and  passionate  devo- 
tion. Grim  as  he  appeared  when,  arrayed 
in  his  theological  armor,  he  went  forth  to 
battle,  he  was,  in  private  intercourse,  the 
gentlest,  most  genial,  and  most  affectionate 
of  men.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that  few  or- 
thodox clergymen  had  a more  intense  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  saving  power  of  their 
doctrines  than  Theodore  Parker  had  in  the 
regenerating  efficacy  of  his  rationalistic  con- 
victions. When  Luther  was  dying,  Dr.  Jo- 
nas said  to  him,  “ Reverend  father,  do  you 
die  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  faith  you  have 
taught  ?”  And  from  those  lips,  just  closing 
in  death,  came  the  steady  answering  u Yes.” 
Theodore  Parker’s  answer  to  such  a ques- 
tion, put  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  would 
have  been  the  same. 

Bogton.  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 


MY  GEORGIE. 

I HA  YE  been  asked  to  tell  the  story ; but, 
if  I tell  it  at  all,  it  must  be  in  my  own 
way.  I’m  an  old  woman  now,  and  if  I ram- 
ble and  maunder  at  times,  why,  perhaps  you 
would  do  the  same  if  you  were  sixty  years 
old.  It  wasn’t  necessary  to  see  through  a 
millstone  to  see  that  one  of  the  girls  loved 
him  with  her  whole  heart,  while  the  other — 
But  there ! I have  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
story,  and  haven’t  told  you  the  beginning 
yet. 

There  wasn’t  any  great  harm  in  Ida — I 
believe  that  thoroughly — but  the  child  was 
too  much  of  a kitten  to  know  her  own  mind. 
Pretty  ? Oh  yes,  very  pretty,  even  to  my 
old  eyes ; just  the  sort  of  beauty  that  old 
age  likes,  with  plenty  of  light  and  color 
about  it — great  soft  dark  eyes,  and  heaps 
of  dark  tangled  hair,  and  the  bloom  of  the 
damask  rose  on  her  soft  oval  cheeks.  She 
was  a good  little  thing  in  the  main,  but  fan- 
ciful and  flighty  and  capricious  as  a will-o’- 
the-wisp,  and  with  a whole  store-house  of 
romance  treasured  up  in  her  foolish  little 
brain.  It  was  really  as  good  as  a play  to 
see  that  dainty,  luxurious  little  creature 
sitting  there  in  her  silks  and  laces,  talking 
about  self-sacrifice  and  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing and  economizing  for  the  man  one  loved. 
Work  and  economy,  forsooth ! and  she  knew 
about  as  much  of  either  as  a mollusk  does 
of  algebra.  Not  that  I know  what  a mol- 
lusk is — Heaven  forbid ! — but  it  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  now  to  talk  the  most  of  what 
you  understand  the  least.  Yes,  Ida  was  a 
nice  little  thing,  bright  and  good-natured, 
and  generous  in  an  impulsive,  open-handed 
; way;  but,  bless  you!  she  had  about  as  much 
j power  of  loving  in  her  as  a kitten.  She 
could  like  people  and  be  fond  of  them,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  long  as  every  thing 
was  smooth  and  pleasant;  but  at  the  first 
touch  of  adversity — puff!  her  little  rush- 
light  of  love  was  out  with  a whiff,  instead 
of  burning  up  clearer  and  stronger  and 
fiercer  for  the  blast,  as  it  ought  to  do  if  it 
were  the  right  sort. 

What  is  the  use  of  being  hard  upon  the 
child,  though,  for  what  she  could  no  more 
help  than  she  could  the  mole  upon  her  cheek, 
which  troubled  her  sot  Love  is  a gift  and 
a talent,  like  any  other.  Some  people  have 
it  and  some  haven’t,  and  whether  it  is  a gift 
to  be  prayed  for  or  not  is  a question  my 
poor  old  brain  can  not  pretend  to  settle.  I 
believe  in  it  yet,  old  as  I am,  and  I believe 
in  insanity,  but  it’s  precious  little  I’ve  seen 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  say  we 
are  all  crazy,  more  or  less,  only  in  most  peo- 
ple it  never  comes  out  very  strong,  and  per- 
haps it’s  much  the  same  with  love.  I sup- 
pose most  of  us  have  more  or  less  of  the 
commodity  lying  loose  about  us,  ready  to  be 
squandered  on  any  body  that  comes  along. 
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People  in  general  are  satisfied  to  dribble  it 
ont,  here  a little  and  there  a little,  until  it 
is  all  gone,  and  nobody  the  better  for  it — 
or  the  worse.  Once  in  a while,  though,  you 
come  across  somebody  who  has  hoarded  up 
the  whole  stock,  and  kept  it  intact  until  the 
one  comes  along  who  claims  it  all.  Is  that 
the  better  way  ? I'm  sure  I can't  tell.  It  all 
depends  upon  who  comes  in  for  it  at  the  end. 

Georgie  was  one  of  that  kind,  I think : a 
little  mite  of  a creature,  with  none  of  Ida's 
brightness  or  bloom  about  her,  but  taking, 
in  her  way,  too,  with  the  look  of  quiet  reso- 
lution about  the  square  chin  and  firm  little 
mouth,  and  the  wistful,  yearning  spirit  that 
seemed  always  peeping  out  of  the  blue-gray 
eyes.  Soft  brown  hair,  and  a fair,  quiet  lit- 
tle face  that  could  wake  up  and  sparkle  with 
life  when  any  thing  stirred  or  amused  her — 
that  was  Georgie.  And  both  of  the  girls 
thought  they  loved  him,  though  what  there 
was  about  him  that  was  so  wonderfully  at- 
tractive I never  could  see.  A good-looking 
young  fellow  enough,  tall  and  manly,  with 
a brown  mustache,  and  a clear  frank  look  in 
his  brown  eyes.  You  see  hundreds  as  good 
as  he  every  day,  and  what  there  was  about 
him — Well,  well,  girls  are  mysteries,  and 
very  different  from  what  they  were  when  I 
was  young.  Then  we  didn't  consider  it  prop- 
er to  talk,  or  even  think,  about  such  things. 
We  took  the  good  the  gods  gave  us  in  that 
line,  and  were  thankful;  or  if  we  didn't 
choose  to  take  it,  we  went  without,  and  nev- 
er vexed  our  heads  about  any  “ might  have 
been* That's  what  I did,  and  I'm  none 
the  worse  for  it  now.  Perhaps,  though,  if 
Georgie's  father — But  that  is  all  over  and 
done  with  long  ago.  Sometimes  I think, 
though,  that  that  may  be  the  reason  I love 
the  girl  so  well — better,  yes,  certainly  bet- 
ter, than  Ida,  though  she  is  my  own  niece. 

But  here  I am  maundering  on  about  my 
own  views  and  my  own  thoughts  and  roy 
own  feelings,  and  haven't  told  you  who  they 
all  are  yet.  Ida,  you  see,  is  my  niece — Ida 
Merton,  my  brother's  only  child.  Georgie 
is  Georgie  Gresham,  a distant  connection  of 
Ida’s,  who  lives  in  the  honse,  but  supports 
herself  by  giving  music  lessons.  Such  a pa- 
tient, plucky,  indomitable  little  mite  as  she 
is,  trudging  out  in  all  weathers,  and  coming 
back  pale  and  tired,  but  with  never  a com- 
plaint from  her  firm  little  lips,  and  always 
with  a bright  smile  and  a cheerful  word  for 
“Aunt  Jeanie,''  as  she  too  calls  me.  I be- 
lieve the  child  really  does  love  me ; and  so 
does  Ida,  only  hers  is  a different  sort  of  love. 
You  feel  that  if  you  were  away,  Ida  would 
love  a stick,  or  a stone,  or  any  thing  that 
might  happen  to  be  in  your  place ; but  Geor- 
gie would  never  forget  you — never.  The 
young  man  is  Mark  Drayton,  and  he  is  only 
a clerk  in  my  brother's  store,  but,  for  all 
that,  he  is  of  good  birth  and  breeding.  The 
wheel  of  fortune  has  strange  ups  and  downs, 


and  he  was  glad  enough  of  the  place  when 
Mr.  Merton  sought  him  out  and  offered  it  to 
him,  in  memory  of  early  benefits  which  he 
had  received  from  young  Drayton's  father. 

| Neither  of  them  had  ever  had  any  reason  to 
repent  the  step,  for  Mark  had  proved  to  be 
steady  and  honorable,  with  rare  flashes  of 
what  was  almost  like  a genius  for  business, 
if  there  can  be  such  a thing.  He  had  risen 
steadily,  until  it  was  quite  understood  that 
next  year  he  was  to  be  a partner  in  the 
large  wholesale  and  retail  dry-goods  house 
of  Merton  and  Co.  All  things  considered, 
he  would  not  have  been  such  a bad  match  | 
for  Ida,  only  that  I knew  the  child  did  not 
really  care  about  him,  and  there  was  Geor- 
gie breaking  her  proud,  patient  little  heart 
for  his  sake,  and  nobody  saw  it  but  one  old 
woman,  who  had  been  through  it  all  her- 
self, and  knew  what  it  meant.  It  was  hard 
enough  for  her  sometimes,  but  she  was  not 
the  kind  to  fret  or  bemoan  herself. 

Of  course  the  young  man  was  caught  by 
Ida's  witcheries,  for  the  little  puss  was  as 
fond  of  admiration  as  a cat  is  of  sparrows, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  fascinate  him.  I 
wonder  that  the  two  girls  continued  as  good 
friends  as  they  did ; but  I think  Georgie  saw 
that  Ida  was  not  really  to  blame,  and  was 
only  acting  out  her  nature,  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  deadly  hurt  which  she  was  in- 
flicting upon  her  friend.  For  though  Geor- 
gie had  told  her  of  her  long,  long  friendship 
with  Mark  Drayton  when  he  was  only  a 
poor  struggling  clerk,  she  had  never  told 
of  the  looks  and  words  and  ways  with  which 
he  had  won  away  her  heart  before  either  of 
them  knew  it.  Not  that  the  young  man 
was  dishonorable  either.  She  had  been  his 
only  friend  in  those  days,  you  see.  That 
was  while  her  widowed  mother  was  still 
living  and  Georgie  was  living  with  her.  It 
was  not  until  after  her  mother  died  that 
the  girl  came  to  live  in  Mr.  Merton's  house. 
Sympathy  and  friendship  are  very  sweet, 
and  Georgie  had  been  patient  and  tendei1 
and  true,  and  the  young  man  had  learned 
to  think  of  her  as  a sister,  and  perhaps  al- 
most to  love  her  as  something  more,  but  it 
all  seemed  so  hopeless  that  he  never  spoke. 
And  then  he  met  Ida,  and  was  dazzled  and  be- 
witched by  her,  and  so  Georgie  was  eclipsed 
for  a while — only  for  a while,  I felt  sure,  if 
he  and  Ida  could  but  be  kept  from  commit- 
ting themselves  until  both  had  had  time  to 
wake  up  from  their  foolish  dream. 

That  evening,  though,  I began  to  fear 
that  the  rash  young  things  would  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands.  Mark  always 
did  run  about  the  house  like  a tame  cat ; 
there  were  few  evenings  that  did  not  find 
him  in  our  drawing-room.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  good  for  the  young  man,  and  kept  him 
out  of  a great  deal  of  mischief,  but  I could 
not  help  thinking  sometimes  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  That 
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evening  Ida  exerted  all  her  witchery.  Such 
a bright,  sparkling  little  puss  as  she  was 
when  she  chose!  It  was  not  what  she  said ; 
that  was  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther remarkably  wise  nor  witty,  but  so  en- 
forced and  pointed  by  droopings  of  the  long 
lashes,  and  poutings  of  the  red  lips,  and 
flashings  of  the  dark  eyes,  and  flutterings 
of  the  little  white  hands,  that  even  an  old 
woman  like  me  couldn’t  help  forgetting  for 
awhile  what  nonsense  the  whole  thing  was, 
and  being  carried  away  and  captivated  and 
fascinated  in  spite  of  herself.  And  all  the 
# while  my  little  Georgie  sat  there,  with  her 
pale  face  and  her  gentle  quiet  ways  and  her 
quaint  little  words,  just  the  same  as  ever, 
for  any  thing  they  could  see.  And  if  I fan- 
cied now  and  then  that  there  was  a quick 
catching  of  her  breath  or  a passing  con- 
traction of  her  pretty  forehead,  why,  per- 
haps it  was  only  my  fancy.  I tried  to  think 
so,  at  all  events. 

Presently  they  began  to  talk  of  the  opera, 
and  Ida  declared,  with  her  pretty  hands 
clasped,  that  she  adored  Nilsson.  Didn’t 
Mr.  Drayton  think  she  was  just  divine! 
And  oh ! what  would  she  give  to  see  her  in 
Faust  t Somehow  she  never  had  seen  her 
in  that,  and  she  was  sure  she  must  be  a per- 
fect Marguerite.  Did  Mr.  Drayton  know 
that  that  was  the  opera  for  to-morrow  night, 
:iud  perhaps  that  might  be  the  last  time  it 
would  be  given  ? 

And  Ida  stopped,  with  her  hands  still 
clasped  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  young 
man.  I declare  I could  have  boxed  her 
pretty  pink  ears.  Georgie  could  not  have 
done  it ; but  then  things  that  would  have 
seemed  forward  and  unmaidenly  in  other 
girls,  in  Ida  seemed  so  simple  and  artless 
and  unconscious  that  you  could  not  be  dis- 
gusted with  her. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Dray- 
ton to  do  but  to  say  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  escort  her.  I caught  one  swift 
glance  from  Georgie’s  eyes,  and  then  I re- 
membered that  he  was  to  have  taken  her 
on  that  very  evening  to  hear  a celebrated 
pianist  who  was  setting  the  whole  city  wild  ; 
but  Georgie  did  not  speak.  She  was  only  a 
Mend  and  a sister,  and  must  learn  to  be 
quietly  put  aside  when  others  claimed  his 
services.  Perhaps  the  young  man’s  con- 
science smote  him  a little,  for  he  was  un- 
usually gentle  and  attentive  in  his  ways 
to  Georgie  that  evening,  and  I heard  him 
say, 

“ You  know,  Georgie,  that  he  will  be  here 
for  some  time,  and  any  night  will  do  for 
him,  but  Nilsson  may  not  appear  as  Margue- 
rite again.” 

“ Oh  yes,  it  is  all  right.  I quite  under- 
stand,” said  Georgie ; and  if  his  ear  was  not 
quick  enough  to  detect  the  little  quiver  in 
her  voice,  nor  his  eye  sharp  enough  to  see 
the  flutter  of  her  lip,  though  my  old  eyes 


and  ears  could  perceive  both,  whose  fault 
was  that ! 

Love  is  blind,  they  say ; but  a calm,  friend- 
ly indifference  is  blinder  than  any  mole. 

I scarcely  saw  Georgie  the  next  day,  but 
Ida  wras  in  and  out,  bright  and  blithe  as  us- 
ual. When  the  evening  came,  both  the  girls 
were  in  the  drawing-room.  Ida  was  radi- 
ant. Her  dress  was  of  black  silk,  but  all 
tricked  off  with  soft  fine  laces,  with  flecks 
of  scarlet  here  and  there.  Scarlet  fuchsias 
nodded  in  her  hair  and  drooped  at  her  dain- 
ty throat.  Georgie  looked  like  a pale  shad- 
ow beside  her,  in  her  soft  gray  gown,  unre- 
lieved by  a single  dash  of  color,  but,  to  my 
eyes,  so  sweet  and  fair  in  her  brave,  quiet 
composure. 

Well,  the  evening  crept  slowly  on,  and 
Ida  grew  impatient,  flashing  hither  and 
thither  in  her  quick,  restless  way,  while 
Georgie,  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,  knitted  on  steadily  at  some  piece 
of  soft  fleecy  work,  apparently  unmoved. 
The  carriage  had  been  waiting  at  the  door 
for  an  honr,  and  still  no  sign  of  Mark. 

Just  as  Ida  was  for  the  fortieth  time  ap- 
pealing to  us  to  know  if  it  were  not  the 
strangest  thing  we  ever  heard  of,  and  where 
in  the  world  could  he  be,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Merton  entered.  A tall,  fine-look- 
ing man  was  this  brother  of  mine,  with  sil- 
ver hair  and  clear  blue  eyes,  and  the  port, 
and  bearing  of  a gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  the  polished  courtesy  of  that  by-gone 
class  too,  and  the  dignified  calm  which  scarce 
any  thing  could  ruffle.  So  it  startled  us  to 
see  a shadow  on  his  face,  which  deepened 
after  the  quick  glance  which  he  cast  around 
the  room. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  brother  Paul  f”  I 
asked ; and  both  girls  looked  up. 

" I am  vexed  and  puzzled,”  was  his  reply 
— a most  unusual  one  for  him.  “ I came  in 
hoping  against  hope  to  find  Mark  Drayton 
here.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  him  f” 

Mark  Drayton!  Ida  listened  in  earnest 
now,  and  even  Georgie  dropped  her  work. 

“ It  is  a most  perplexing  thing,”  he  went 
on.  “ I would  stake  my  life  on  the  young 
fellow’s  trnth  and  honor ; yet  what  can  have 
become  of  him  f” 

Become  of  him!  A perfect  hurricane  of 
questions  arose ; only  Georgie  was  silent  as 
death  in  her  obscure  corner.  As  soon  as 
Ida  could  be  induced  to  listen  and  let  the 
rest  hear,  brother  Paul  told  his  story. 

How  that  in  the  morning  a lady  had  enter- 
ed the  store,  a lady  regal  in  silks  and  laces, 
more  regal  in  port  and  bearing,  so  brother 
Paul  said,  tall  and  fair,  with  great  flashing 
hazel  eyes,  and  hair  of  palest  gold.  How 
that  this  lady,  after  inspecting  and  lavish- 
ly ordering  the  richest  and  costliest  goods, 
velvets,  silks  of  every  shade,  laces — old 
point,  Honiton,  guipure,  Mechlin — “ enough 
to  dress  you  from  head  to  foot,  Ida” — had 
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suddenly  discovered  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  purse  and  check-book.  In  sore  perplex- 
ity, she  had  sent  her  card  to  Mr.  Merton — 
Mrs-  Launce  D’Arleton  was  the  name  it  bore 
— with  a request  for  an  interview.  Explain- 
ing that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  town  that 
afternoon,  she  begged  him  to  send  a trusty 
clerk  in  the  carriage  with  her  to  receive 
and  bring  back  the  money. 

“ So,”  said  brother  Paul,  in  conclusion,  “ 1 
asked  Mark  to  go  as  a personal  favor.  It  is 
hardly  his  business,  but  I thought  I could 
trust  him.” 

“ Well,  papa?”  said  Ida,  as  he  paused. 

“ Well,  that  is  all,”  said  brother  PauL 

" All,  papa  ? But  where  is  Mark  V 1 

u Ah ! that  is  the  question.  Since  he  en- 
tered the  carriage  with  Mrs.  D’Arleton,  noth- 
ing has  been  seen  of  him.  The  sum  was  a 
large  one,  and  whether  he  has  yielded  to  the 
sudden  temptation — but  that  is  impossible. 
Yet  foul  play,  the  only  alternative,  seems 
equally  impossible.  I have  set  the  police 
on  the  track,  bat  I am  utterly  baffled  and 
bewildered.” 

I can  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scene 
that  followed  this  announcement.  I know 
that  for  a moment  there  was  dead  silence  in 
the  room.  We  were  all,  I think,  too  much 
shocked  and  stunned  to  speak.  Ida  still 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a face 
from  which  every  vestige  of  color  had  fled. 
Then  Georgie  came  forward,  and,  as  if  her 
movement  had  snapped  the  spell,  the  silence 
broke  up  suddenly — questions,  surmises, 
doubts,  suspicions,  set  aside  as  soon  as  form- 
ed, for  none  of  us  could  really  suspect  of  any 
evil-doing  the  young  man  whom  we  had 
known  so  long  and  so  well.  But  all  came 
back  to  the  one  horrible,  unanswerable  ques- 
tion, Where  could  he  be  ? 

I can  only  tell  the  story  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  use  in  my 
trying  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  police 
search,  of  the  rewards  offered,  of  the  clews 
which  they  thought  they  had  found,  but 
which  invariably  led  to  nothing.  Had  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Mark  and 
that  mysterious  woman,  they  could  not  have 
disappeared  more  utterly.  The  detective 
system  was  a mystery  past  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  we  could  do  nothing  but  sit  at 
home  and  wait,  deluded  with  fresh  hopes  or 
sickened  by  fresh  fears  as  day  after  day 
crept  slowly  on. 

You  understand  that,  apart  from  the  hor- 
ror of  the  mystery  so  suddenly  thrust  into 
our  midst,  my  heart  was  wrung  for  Georgie, 
bearing  her  burden  of  anguish  so  patiently. 
Day  by  day  her  little  face  grew  paler  and 
thinner,  and  the  wistful,  yearning  look  deep- 
ened in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  more  firm- 
ly set  in  their  resol nte  line.  But  I knew  that 
her  dread  was  only  of  his  death;  I knew 
that  no  shadow  of  a doubt  of  his  truth  and 
honor  had  ever  crossed  her  mind. 


And  how  was  it  with  Ida  ? The  child,  at 
first,  was  the  most  wretched  of  any  of  us, 
and  yielded  to  her  feelings  without  restraint. 
But  when  the  first  horrible  shock  was  over 
— how  shall  I express  it  ? I think  the  long 
misery  of  suspense  bored  her.  She  could 
never  endure  ennui , and  sad  and  shocking 
as  it  may  he,  there  is  a certain  dreadful 
ennui  in  all  protracted  grief.  She  grew  tired 
of  it,  tired  of  waiting  and  hoping  and  fear- 
ing, tired  of  our  sad  faces,  tired,  most  of  all, 
of  the  long  strain  of  grief  on  her  light,  care- 
less nature.  So  at  last  it  was  really  a re- 
lief to  her  to  open  her  ears  to  the  rumors 
and  suspicions  which  circulated  among  those 
who  did  not  know  Mark  as  we  did.  It  jus- 
tified her  in  casting  aside  the  show  of  sad- 
ness, w hich  had  already  ceased  to  be  any 
thing  but  a show,  and  when  a doubt  was 
once  entertained,  it  was  easy  for  it  to  be- 
come a settled  angry  conviction. 

Well,  time  passed  on,  as  it  always  does, 
whether  its  foot  falls  on  roses  or  on  break- 
ing hearts.  We  were  all  collected  in  the 
drawing-room.  How  well  I remember  the 
scene ! The  room  was  lighted  ouly  by  the 
wood  fire,  which  sent  its  fine  flickers  waver- 
ing over  floor  and  ceiling.  Georgie  sat  on 
a low  ottoman.  How  thin  her  face  looked 
as  the  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows  chased 
each  other  across  it!  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  put  on,  perhaps,  poor  child!  as  a si- 
lent emblem  of  the  sorrow  that  had  almost 
died  into  hopelessness.  Ida  was  at  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  room,  talking  to  young  Somer- 
by,  who  had  dropped  in,  just  as  she  used  to 
talk  to  Mark,  with  the  same  pretty  gestures, 
the  same  arch  inflections,  the  same  soft, 
ringing  laughter.  How  could  she  ? But  it 
was  the  child’s  nature.  I dared  not  forget 
that,  or  I should  have  hated  her  for  her 
fickleness  and  heartlessness. 

. Suddenly  the  door  into  the  hall  opened. 
And  who  stood  there,  a black  figure  sharp- 
ly defined  against  the  glare  of  light  ? For 
an  instant  we  all  sat  mute  and  motionless, 
uncertain,  I think,  whether  it  was  a ghost 
or  not.  For  we  had  become  so  sure,  Georgie 
and  I,  that  he  was  dead,  yon  see,  though 
neither  of  us  had  breathed  the  suspicion  to 
the  other,  nor  would  we  have  acknowledged 
it  had  we  been  taxed  with  it.  For  an  in- 
stant we  sat  so,  and  then  with  a low  cry  of 
“Mark!  oh,  Mark!  is  it  yon  at  last?”  Geor- 
gie sprang  forward,  her  face  all  lighted  up 
with  eager  joy  and  triumph. 

But  he?  He  scarcely  noticed  her — my 
poor  little  Georgie ! just  took  her  hand  me- 
chanically as  ho  peered  into  the  shadows. 

“ Ida!”  I exclaimed,  sharply,  for  the  child 
had  never  stirred,  though  she  saw  him  well 
enough. 

Then  she  came  forward,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. I think  she  was  frightened,  for 
she  hated  tragedy  with  every  fibre  of  her 
nature,  and  she  had  been  living  in  the  midst 
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of  it  for  two  weeks,  and  now  its  culmination 
in  bodily  shape  stood  before  her.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  The  kitten  had  noth- 
ing in  her  nature  to  enable  her  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  such  a crisis  as  this.  She  could  nei- 
ther cast  away  her  suspicions  nor  avow  them 
boldly  to  his  face.  She  just  stood  before 
him,  with  eyes  half  downcast,  half  averted, 
but  with  fear  and  suspicion  and  distrust 
written  so  legibly  on  every  feature  that  the 
young  man  must  have  been  blind  indeed  not 
to  read  that  silent  language.  Not  a word 
of  welcome,  not  a question  as  to  where  he 
had  been,  nothing  but  that  confused,  blush- 
ing silence  which  the  most  easily  deluded 
lover  could  never  have  mistaken  for  the  ti- 
midity of  love  and  joy.  I think  Mark  was 
bewildered  at  first,  but  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
at  her,  gradually  the  meaning  of  it  all  grew 
plain  to  him,  and  his  expression  changed.  I 
saw  the  pride  and  calm  contempt  slowly  rise 
and  overflow  his  face,  as  it  were,  as  a wave 
may  spread  slowly  over  a low  flat  when  the 
tide  comes  in.  There  was  no  anger  in  his 
look,  no  resentment.  He  seemed  only  like 
one  who  wakens  slowly  from  a pleasant 
dream  and  realizes  that  it  was  but  a dream. 
And  then — then  he  turned  to  my  Georgie  at 
last,  and  over  his  face  there  came  a glow 
and  a light  such  as  I had  never  seen  there 
before,  as  he  said,  simply, 

“ But  Georgie  believed  in  me.” 

And  she  went  to  him  and  wept  her  heart 
away  in  his  encircling  arm,  and  I drew 
Ida  softly  away  and  left  them.  Young 
Somerby  had  had  sense  enough  to  take  him- 
self off  before.  So  Georgie  had  won  not 
much  of  a prize,  after  all,  to  my  thinking ; 
but  if  she  was  satisfied,  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary. 

Of  course  I was  dying  to  hear  Mark’s  sto- 
ry, but  I had  not  the  heart  to  intrude  upon 
them  then.  When  he  did  tell  it  at  last,  it 
seemed  more  like  a crazy  dream  than  a so- 
ber, matter-of-fact  episode  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  he  got  into  the  carriage 
with  Mrs.  D’Arletou,  she,  it  seems,  began  to 
talk  in  so  brilliant  and  fascinating  a man- 
ner that  he  did  not  notice  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  driving  until  they  stopped 
before  a large  building,  which  he  recognized 
as  the  lunatic  asylum.  Requesting  him  to 
wait  a few  minutes,  as  she  had  business  in- 
side, she  left  him.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  greeted  politely  by  the  doctor  in  charge, 
who  caine  to  the  carriage  and,  addressing 
him  {is  Mr.  D’Arleton,  requested  him  to  step 
out  for  a minute.  Mark  disclaimed  the 
name,  but  for  this  Dr.  Langley  was  pre- 
pared, as  Mrs.  D’Arleton  had  told  him  that 
her  husband  was  the  victim  of  a strange 
hallucination,  believing  himself  a clerk  in 
the  house  of  Merton  and  Co.,  and  giving  his 
name  as  Mark  Drayton.  Recognizing  the 
trap  set  for  him,  Mark,  by  his  own  account, 
lost  his  head  for  the  moment,  knocked  down 


one  or  two  of  the  men  who  advanced  to 
seize  him,  and  conducted  himself  generally 
so  like  a lunatic  that  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  of  Mrs.  D’Arleton’s  story  in  any  mind. 
Of  course  he  was  overpowered  at  last  and 
taken  into  the  building,  catching  a glimpse 
as  he  passed  of  Mrs.  D’Arleton  in  an  attitude 
of  bitter  but  most  becoming  grief.  She  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  pay  his  board  a 
month  in  advance,  thus  securing  his  deten- 
tion long  enough  to  allow  her  to  escape 
with  her  booty.  As  time  went  on  and  he 
became  calmer,  his  entreaties  to  be  confront- 
ed with  Mr.  Merton,  which  at  first  had  been 
treated  as  mere  ravings,  began  to  make  more 
impression.  At  last  Dr.  Langley,  meeting  Mr. 
Merton  accidentally,  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  result,  of  course,  was  Mark’s 
release. 

Bo  there  is  my  story,  and  if  it  is  not  artist- 
ically handled,  why,  I am  an  old  woman,  as 
I told  you,  and  not  used  to  such  things.  To 
me  the  chief  interest  centred  in  Georgie,  and 
if  I have  made  her  the  ]>rincipal  figure,  and 
rather  slurred  over  Mark’s  adventures,  it  is 
partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  because, 
beyond  the  bare  outline,  we  could  not  get 
much  out  of  him.  He  had  suffered  too  much, 
I suppose,  during  his  incarceration  to  let  his 
mind  dwell  upon  it  willingly.  Mrs.  D’Arle- 
ton was  never  traced ; but  whenever  we  take 
up  a paper  and  read  of  a successful  swin- 
dling operation,  we  look  at  each  other  and 
wonder,  “ Was  it  she  f” 

Georgie  and  Mark  are  very  happy,  if  we 
may  judge  by  appearances,  and  I think  we 
may.  Ida  has  outgrown  her  suspicions,  and 
Mark  has  forgiven  her  for  them,  but  the  old 
glamour  is  gone  forever,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate for  all  concerned.  And  if  Ida  and 
young  Somerby  should  come  to  terms,  why, 
I think  it  will  be  a very  good  thing,  for 
there  are  no  heights  in  the  nature  of  either 
after  which  the  other  must  strain  in  vain. 

Bo  my  task  is  done,  and  now  I can  lay 
down  my  pen  and  take  my  rest  by  the  hearth 
where  we  have  sat,  Georgie  and  I,  so  many 
times,  and  where  we  have  both  dreamed  our 
dreams — I of  a darkened  past,  she  of  a dark- 
ened future.  We  dream  them  no  more : and 
if  her  future  is  bright,  I see  beyond  and 
above  a future  for  me  which  is  bright  with 
a brightness  that  earth  can  never  give. 


FAITH. 

What  ehalt  thou  sing,  O Soul,  gifted  with  song, 
To  whom  therefore  the  Pain  aud  Joy  belong? 

Sit  with  thine  ear  to  that  great  world  of  sound 
That  rolls  between  the  silences  profound. 

Thou  hearest  Science,  crying  loud  and  far, 

44 1 find  the  deepest  pearl ; on  farthest  star 
I lay  my  certain  finger;  all  is  mine; 

I am  the  True,  the  Only,  the  Divine.” 

Reason,  born  blind,  doth  (sitting  unaware 
Upon  tne  44  mountain’s  secret  top”)  declare, 

‘‘That  which  I see  I know,  and  that  alone; 

There  is  no  hidden  sermon  in  the  stone.” 

While  Faith,  deep-eyed  as  Love,  with  noiseless  key 
Opens  the  unsuspected  heaven  to  thee. 
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Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  soul : 
There,  *mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o’er  the  dead  to  seize  their  spoil, 
Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalations  laden  with  slow  death, 

And  o’er  the  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Breathes  pallid  pestilence. 


BOOK  I.— THE  SPOILED  CHILD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Men  can  do  nothing  without  the  make-believe  of  a 
beginning.  Even  Science,  the  strict  measurer,  is  obliged 
to  start  with  a make-believe  unit,  and  must  fix  on  a 
point  in  the  stars’  unceasing  journey  when  his  sidereal 
clock  shall  pretend  that  time  is  at  Naught.  His  less 
accurate  grandmother,  Poetry,  has  always  been  under- 
stood to  start  in  the  middle ; but  on  reflection  it  ap- 
re  that  her  proceeding  is  not  very  different  from 
; since  Science,  too,  reckons  backward  as  well  as 
forward,  divides  his  unit  into  billions,  and  with  his 
clock-finger  at  Naught,  really  sets  off  in  median  res. 
No  retrospect  will  take  us  to  the  true  beginning ; and 
whether  our  prologue  be  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it  is 
but  a fraction  of  that  all-presupposing  fact  with  which 
■our  story  sets  out 

WAS  she  beautiful  or  not  beautiful  ? and  what 
was  the  secret  of  form  or  expression  which 
gave  the  dynamic  quality  to  her  glance  ? Was  the 
good  or  the  evil  genius  dominant  in  those  beams  ? 
Probably  the  evil ; else  why  was  the  effect  that 
of  unrest  rather  than  of  undisturbed  charm  ? 
Why  was  the  wish  to  look  again  felt  as  coercion, 
and  not  as  a longing  in  which  the  whole  being 
consents  ? 

She  who  raised  these  questions  in  Daniel  De- 
ronda’s  mind  wa9  occupied  in  gambling:  not  in 
the  open  air  under  a southern  sky,  tossing  cop- 
pers on  a ruined  wall,  with  rags  about  her  limbs ; 
but  in  one  of  those  splendid  resorts  which  the 
enlightenment  of  ages  has  prepared  for  the  same 
species  of  pleasure  at  a heavy  cost  of  gilt  mould- 
mgs,  dark-toned  color,  and  chubby  nudities,  all 
correspondingly  heavy — forming  a suitable  con- 
denser for  human  breath  belonging,  in  great  part, 
to  the  highest  fashion,  and  not  easily  procurable 
to  be  breathed  in  elsewhere  in  the  like  propor- 
tion, at  least  by  persons  of  little  fashion. 

It  was  near  four  o’clock  on  a September  day, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  was  well  brewed  to  visi- 
ble haze.  There  was  deep  Stillness,  broken  only 
by  a light  rattle,  a light  chink,  a small  sweeping 
sound,  and  an  occasional  monotone  in  French, 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  issue  from  an  in- 
geniously constructed  automaton.  Round  two 
long  tables  were  gathered  two  serried  crowds  of 
human  beings,  all  save  one  having  their  faces  and 
attention  bent  on  the  tables.  The  one  exception 
was  a melancholy  little  boy,  with  his  knees  and 
calves  simply  in  their  natural  clothing  of  epider- 
mis, but  for  the  rest  of  his  person  in  a fancy 
dress.  He  alone  had  his  face  turned  toward  the 
doorway,  and  fixing  on  it  the  blank  gaze  of  a be- 
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dizened  child  stationed  as  a masquerading  adver- 
tisement on  the  platform  of  an  itinerant  show, 
stood  close  behind  a lady  deeply  engaged  at  the 
roulette  table. 

About  this  table  fifty  or  sixty  persons  were 
assembled,  many  in  the  outer  rows,  where  there 
was  occasionally  a deposit  of  new-comers,  being 
mere  spectators,  only  that  one  of  them,  usually 
a woman,  might  now  and  then  be  observed  put- 
ting down  a five-franc  piece  with  a simpering  air, 
just  to  see  what  the  passion  of  gambling  really 
was.  Thdse  who  were  taking  their  pleasure  at  a 
higher  strength,  and  were  absorbed  in  play,  show- 
ed very  distant  varieties  of  European  type : Li- 
vonian and  Spanish,  Graeco-Italian  and  miscel- 
laneous German,  English  aristocratic  and  English 
plebeian.  Here  certainly  was  a striking  admis- 
sion of  human  equality.  The  white  bejeweled 
fingers  of  an  English  Countess  were  very  near 
touching  a bony,  yellow,  crab-like  hand  stretch- 
ing a bared  wrist  to  clutch  a heap  of  coin — a 
hand  easy  to  sort  with  the  square  gaunt  face, 
deep-set  eyes,  grizzled  eyebrows,  and  ill-combed 
scanty  hair,  which  seemed  a slight  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  vulture.  And  where  else  would  her 
ladyship  have  graciously  consented  to  sit  by  that 
dry-lipped  feminine  figure,  prematurely  old,  with- 
ered after  short  bloom,  like  her  artificial  flowers, 
holding  a shabby  velvet  reticule  before  her,  and 
occasionally  putting  in  her  mouth  the  point  with 
which  she  pricked  her  card?  There,  too,  very 
near  the  fair  Countess,  was  a respectable  Lon- 
don tradesman,  blonde  and  soft-handed,  his  sleek 
hair  scrupulously  parted  behind  and  before,  con- 
scious of  circulars  addressed  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  whose  distinguished  patronage  enabled 
him  to  take  his  holidays  fashionably,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  distinguished  company. 
Not  his  the  gambler’s  passion  that  nullifies  ap- 
petite, but  a well-fed  leisure,  which  in  the  inter- 
vals of  winning  money  in  business  and  spending 
it  showily,  see9  no  better  resource  than  win- 
ning money  in  play  and  spending  it  yet  more 
showily — reflecting  always  that  Providence  had 
never  manifested  any  disapprobation  of  his 
amusement,  and  dispassionate  enough  to  leave 
off  if  the  sweetness  of  winning  much  and  seeing 
others  lose  had  turned  to  the  sourness  of  losing 
much  and  seeing  others  win.  For  the  vice  of 
gambling  lay  in  losing  money  at  it.  In  his  bear- 
ing there  might  be  something  of  the  tradesman. 
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but  in  his  pleasures  he  was  fit  to  rank  with  the 
owners  of  the  oldest  titles.  Standing  close  to  his 
chair  was  a handsome  Italian,  calm,  statuesque, 
reaching  across  him  to  place  the  first  pile  of  na- 
poleons from  a new  bagful  just  brought  him  by 
an  envoy  with  a scrolled  mustache.  The  pile 
was  in  half  a minute  pushed  over  to  an  old  be- 
wigged  woman  with  eyeglasses  pinching  her  nose. 
There  was  a slight  gleam,  a faint  mumbling  smile 
about  the  lips  of  the  old  woman ; but  the  statu- 
esque Italian  remained  impassive,  and — probably 
secure  in  an  infallible  system  which  placed  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  chance — immediately  pre- 
pared a new  pile.  So  did  a man  with  the  air 
of  an  emaciated  beau  or  worn-out  libertine,  who 
looked  at  life  through  one  eyeglass,  and  held  out 
his  hand  tremulously  when  he  asked  for  change. 
It  could  surely  be  no  severity  of  system,  but  rath- 
er some  dream  of  white  crows,  or  the  induction 
that  the  eighth  of  the  month  was  lucky,  which 
inspired  the  fierce  yet  tottering  impulsiveness  of 
his  play. 

But  while  every  single  player  differed  marked- 
ly from  every  other,  there  was  a certain  uniform 
negativeness  of  expression  which  had  the  effect 
of  a mask — as  if  they  had  all  eaten  of  some  root 
that  for  the  time  compelled  the  brains  of  each  to 
the  same  narrow  monotony  of  action. 

Deronda’s  first  thought  when  his  eyes  fell  on 
this  scene  of  dull,  gas-poiBoned  absorption  was 
that  the  gambling  of  Spanish  shepherd-boys  had 
seemed  to  him  more  enviable : so  far  Rousseau 
might  be  justified  in  maintaining  that  art  and 
science  had  done  a poor  service  to  mankind.  But 
suddenly  he  felt  the  moment  become  dramatic. 
His  attention  was  arrested  by  a young  lady  who, 
standing  at  an  angle  not  far  from  him,  was  the 
last  to  whom  his  eyes  traveled.  She  was  bend- 
ing and  speaking  English  to  a middle-aged  lady 
seated  at  play  beside  her ; but  the  next  instant 
she  returned  to  her  play,  and  showed  the  full 
height  of  a graceful  figure,  with  a face  which 
might  possibly  be  looked  at  without  admiration, 
but  could  hardly  be  passed  with  indifference. 

The  inward  debate  which  she  raised  in  Deronda 
gave  to  his  eyes  a growing  expression  of  scrutiny, 
tending  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  glow 
of  mingled  undefined  sensibilities  forming  admi- 
ration. At  one  moment  they  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  figure,  of  the  arms  and  hands,  as 
this  problematic  sylph  bent  forward  to  deposit 
her  stake  with  an  air  of  firm  choice;  and  the 
next  they  returned  to  the  face  which,  at  present 
unaffected  by  beholders,  was  directed  steadily  to- 
ward the  game.  The  sylph  was  a winner ; and 
as  her  taper  fingers,  delicately  gloved  in  pale 
gray,  were  adjusting  the  coins  which  had  been 
pushed  toward  her  in  order  to  pass  them  back 
again  to  the  winning  point,  she  looked  round  her 
with  a survey  too  markedly  cold  and  neutral  not 
to  have  in  it  a little  of  that  nature  which  we  call 
art  concealing  an  inward  exultation. 

But  in  the  course  of  that  survey  her  eyes  met 
Deronda’s,  and  instead  of  averting  them  as  she 
would  have  desired  to  do,  she  was  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  they  were  arrested — how  long? 
The  darting  sense  that  he  was  measuring  her  and 
looking  down  on  her  as  an  inferior,  that  he  was 
of  different  quality  from  the  human  dross  around 
her,  that  he  felt  himself  in  a region  outside  and 
above  her,  and  was  examining  her  as  a specimen 
of  a lower  order,  roused  a tingling  resentment 


which  stretched  the  moment  with  conflict.  It 
did  not  bring  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  but  sent  it 
away  from  her  lips.  She  controlled  herself  by 
the  help  of  an  inward  defiance,  and  without  other 
sign  of  emotion  than  this  lip-paleness  turned  to 
her  play.  But  Deronda’s  gaze  seemed  to  have 
acted  as  an  evil-eye.  Her  stake  was  gone.  No 
matter;  she  had  been  winning  ever  since  she 
took  to  roulette  with  a few  napoleons  at  com- 
mand, and  had  a considerable  reserve.  She  had 
begun  to  believe  in  her  luck,  others  had  begun  to 
believe  in  it:  she  had  visions  of  being  followed 
by  a cortege  who  would  worship  her  as  a goddess 
of  luck  and  watch  her  play  as  a directing  augury. 
Such  things  had  been  known  of  male  gamblers ; 
why  should  not  a woman  have  a like  supremacy  ? 
Her  friend  and  chaperon  who  had  not  wished  her 
to  play  at  first  was  beginning  to  approve,  only 
administering  the  prudent  advice  to  stop  at  the 
right  moment  and  carry  money  back  to  England 
—advice  to  which  Gwendolen  had  replied  that 
she  cared  for  the  excitement  of  play,  not  the 
winnings.  On  that  supposition  the  present  mo- 
ment ought  to  have  made  the  flood  tide  in  her 
eager  experience  of  gambling.  Yet  when  her 
next  stake  was  swept  away,  she  felt  the  orbits  of 
her  eyes  getting  hot,  and  the  certainty  she  had 
(without  looking)  of  that  man  still  watching  her 
was  something  like  a pressure  which  begins  to 
be  torturing.  The  more  reason  to  her  why  she 
should  not  flinch,  but  go  on  playing  as  if  she 
were  indifferent  to  loss  or  gain.  Her  friend 
touched  her  elbow  and  proposed  that  they  should 
quit  the  table.  For  reply  Gwendolen  put  ten 
louis  on  the  same  spot:  she  was  in  that  mood 
of  defiance  in  which  the  mind  loses  sight  of  any 
end  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  enraged  resistance, 
and  with  the  puerile  stupidity  of  a dominant  im- 
pulse includes  luck  among  its  objects  of  defiance. 
Since  she  was  not  winning  strikingly,  the  next 
best  thing  was  to  lose  strikingly.  She  controlled 
her  muscles,  and  showed  no  tremor  of  mouth  or 
hands.  Each  time  her  stake  was  swept  off  she 
doubled  it  Many  were  now  watching  her,  but 
the  sole  observation  she  was  conscious  of  was 
Dcronda’s,  who,  though  she  never  looked  toward 
him,  she  was  sure  had  not  moved  away.  Such  a 
drama  takes  no  long  while  to  play  out : develop- 
ment and  catastrophe  can  often  be  measured  by 
nothing  clumsier  than  the  moment-hand.  u Faites 
votre  jeu,  mesdames  et  messieurs,’'  said  the  auto- 
matic voice  of  destiny  from  between  the  mustache 
and  imperial  of  the  croupier;  and  Gwendolen’s 
arm  was  stretched  to  deposit  her  last  poor  heap 
of  napoleons.  “ Le  jeu  ne  va  plus,”  said  destiny. 
And  in  five  seconds  Gwendolen  turned  from  the 
table,  but  turned  resolutely  with  her  face  toward 
Deronda  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  a smile 
of  irony  in  his  eyes  as  their  glances  met ; but  it 
was  at  least  better  that  he  should  have  kept  his 
attention  fixed  on  her  than  that  he  should  have 
disregarded  her  as  one  of  an  insect  swarm  who 
had  no  individual  physiognomy.  Besides,  in  spite 
of  his  superciliousness  and  irony,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  admire  her  spirit  as 
well  as  her  person:  he  was  young,  handsome, 
distinguished  in  Appearance — not  one  of  those 
ridiculous  and  dowdy  Philistines  who  thought  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  blight  the  gaming  table 
with  a sour  look  of  protest  as  they  passed  by  it 
The  general  conviction  that  we  are  admirable 
does  not  easily  give  way  before  a single  negative ; 
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rather  when  any  of  Vanity’s  large  family,  male  or 
female,  find  their  performance  received  coldly, 
they  are  apt  to  believe  that  a little  more  of  it  will 
win  over  the  unaccountable  dissident  In  Gwen- 
dolen’s habits  of  mind  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  she  knew  what  was  admirable,  and 
that  she  herself  was  admired.  This  basis  of  her 
thinking  had  received  a disagreeable  concussion, 
and  reeled  a little,  but  was  not  easily  to  be  over- 
thrown. 

In  the  evening  the  same  room  was  more  sti- 
flingly  heated,  was  brilliant  with  gas  and  with  the 
costumes  of  many  ladies  who  floated  their  trains 
along  it  or  were  seated  on  the  ottomans. 

The  Nereid  in  sea-green  robes  and  silver  orna- 
ments, with  a pale  sea-green  feather  fastened  in 
silver  falling  backward  over  her  green  hat  and 
light  brown  hair,  was  Gwendolen  Harleth.  She 
was  under  the  wing,  or  rather  soared  by  the  shoul- 
der, of  the  lady  who  had  sat  by  her  side  at  the  rou- 
lette table ; and  with  them  was  a gentleman  with  a 
white  mustache  and  clipped  hair:  solid-browed,  . 
stiff,  and  German.  They  were  walking  about  or 
standing  to  chat  with  acquaintances ; and  Gwen- 
dolen was  much  observed  by  the  seated  groups. 

WA  striking  girl — that  Miss  Harleth — unlike 
others.” 

14  Yes ; she  has  got  herself  up  as  a sort  of  ser- 
pent now,  ail  green  and  silver,  and  winds  her  neck 
about  a little  more  than  usual.” 

44  Oh,  she  must  always  be  doing  something  ex- 
traordinary. She  is  that  kind  of  girl,  I fancy. 
Do  you  think  her  pretty,  Mr.  Vandernoodt  ?” 

44  Very.  A man  might  risk  hanging  for  her — 

I mean,  a fool  might” 

44  You  like  a nez  retrousse  then,  and  long  nar- 
row eyes  ?” 

44  When  they  go  with  such  an  ensemble 

44  The  ensenible  du  serpent  /” 

44  If  you  will.  Woman  was  tempted  by  a ser- 
pent : why  not  man  ?” 

44  She  is  certainly  very  graceful.  But  she  wants 
a tinge  of  color  in  her  cheeks : it  is  a sort  of  La- 
mia beauty  she  has.” 

44  On  the  contrary,  I think  her  complexion  one 
of  her  chief  charms.  It  is  a warm  paleness : it 
looks  thoroughly  healthy.  And  that  delicate  nose 
with  its  gradual  little  upward  curve  is  distracting. 
And  then  her  mouth — there  never  was  a prettier 
mouth,  the  lips  curl  backward  so  finely,  eh,  Mack- 
worth  ?” 

44 Think  so?  I can  not  endure  that  sort  of 
mouth.  It  looks  so  self-complacent,  as  if  it 
knew  its  own  beauty — the  curves  are  too  im- 
movable. I like  a mouth  that  trembles  more.” 

44  For  my  part,  I think  her  odious,”  said  a dow- 
ager. 44  It  is  wonderful  what  unpleasant  girls  get 
into  vogue.  Who  are  these  Langens  ? Does  any 
body  know  them  ?” 

44  They  are  quite  comme  il  font.  I have  dined 
with  them  several  times  at  the  Russie . The  Bar- 
oness Is  English.  Miss  Harleth  calls  her  cousin. 
The  girl  herself  is  thoroughly  well-bred,  and  as 
clever  as  possible.” 

41  Dear  me ! And  the  Baron  ?” 

44  A very  good  furniture  picture.” 

44  Your  Baroness  is  always  at  the  roulette  table,” 
said  Mackworth.  44 1 fancy  she  has  taught  the 
girl  to  gamble.” 

44  Oh,  the  old  woman  plays  a very  sober  game ; 
drops  a ten-franc  piece  here  and  there.  The  girl 
is  more  headlong.  But  it  is  only  a freak.”  , 
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44 1 hear  she  has  lost  all  her  winnings  to-day. 
Are  they  rich  ? Who  knows  ?” 

I 44 Ah,  who  knows?  Who  knows  that  about 
any  body  ?”  said  Mr.  Vandernoodt,  moving  off  to 
join  the  Langens. 

The  remark  that  Gwendolen  wound  her  neck 
about  more  than  usual  this  evening  was  true, 
j But  it  was  not  that  she  might  carry  out  the  ser- 
pent idea  more  completely : it  was  that  she  watch- 
ed for  any  chance  of  seeing  Deronda,  so  that  she 
might  inquire  about  this  stranger,  under  whose 
measuring  gaze  she  was  still  wincing.  At  last 
her  opportunity  came. 

44  Mr.  Vandernoodt,  you  know  every  body,”  said 
Gwendolen,  not  too  eagerly,  rather  with  a certain 
languor  of  utterance  which  she  sometimes  gave  to 
her  clear  soprano.  44  Who  is  that  near  the  door  ?” 

44  There  are  half  a dozen  near  the  door.  Do  you 
mean  that  old  Adonis  in  the  George  the  Fourth 
wig?” 

44  No,  no ; the  dark-haired  young  man  on  the 
right,  with  the  dreadful  expression.” 

44  Dreadful,  do  you  call  it  ? I think  he  is  an 
uncommonly  fine  fellow.” 

44  But  who  is  he  ?” 

44  He  is  lately  come  to  our  hotel  with  Sir  Hugo 
Mallinger.” 

44  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  ?” 

44  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ?” 

44No.”  (Gwendolen  colored  slightly.)  “He 
has  a place  near  us,  but  he  never  comes  to  it. 
What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  that  gentle- 
man near  the  door  ?” 

44  Deronda — Mr.  Deronda.” 

44  What  a delightful  name  I Is  he  an  English- 
man ?” 

44  Yes.  He  is  reported  to  be  rather  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Baronet.  You  are  interested  in  him  ?” 

44  Yes.  I think  he  is  not  like  young  men  in 
general.” 

44  And  you  don’t  admire  young  men  in  general  ?” 

44  Not  in  the  least.  I always  know  what  they 
will  say.  I can’t  at  all  guess  what  this  Mr.  De- 
ronda would  say.  What  does  he  say  ?” 

“Nothing,  chiefly.  I sat  with  his  party  for  a 
good  hour  last  night  on  the  terrace,  and  he  never 
spoke — and  was  not  smoking  either.  He  looked 
bored.” 

“ Another  reason  why  I should  like  to  know 
him.  I am  always  bored.” 

44 1 should  think  he  would  be  charmed  to  have 
an  introduction.  Shall  I bring  it  about?  Will 
you  allow  it,  Baroness  ?” 

44  Whv  not  ? — since  he  is  related  to  Sir  Hugo 
Mailing  ^er.  It  is  a new  role  of  yours,  Gwendolen, 
to  be  always  bored,”  continued  Madame  Von  Lan- 
gen,  when  Mr  Vandernoodt  had  moved  away. 
44  Until  now  you  have  always  seemed  eager  about 
something  from  morning  till  night.” 

44  That  is  just  because  I am  bored  to  death. 
If  I am  to  leave  off  play,  I must  break  my  arm  or 
my  collar-bone.  I must  make  something  happen ; 
unless  you  will  go  into  Switzerland  and  take  me 
up  the  Matterhorn.” 

44  Perhaps  this  Mr.  Deronda’s  acquaintance  will 
do  instead  of  the  Matterhorn.” 

44  Perhaps.” 

But  Gwendolen  did  not  make  Deronda’s  ac- 
quaintance on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Vandernoodt 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  him  up  to  her  that 
evening,  and  when  she  re-entered  her  own  room 
she  found  a letter  recalling  her  home. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

“ This  man  contrives  a secret  ’twlxt  ns  two, 

That  he  may  quell  me  with  his  meeting  eyes 
Like  one  who  quells  a lioness  at  bay/’ 

This  was  the  letter  Gwendolen  found  on  her 
table: 

Dearest  Child, — I have  been  expecting  to  hear 
from  you  for  a week.  In  your  last  you  said 
the  Langens  thought  of  going  to  Baden.  How 
could  you  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  leave  me  in 
uncertainty  about  your  address?  I am  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  lest  this  should  not  reach  you. 
In  any  case  you  were  to  come  home  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  I must  now  entreat  you  to  return 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  if  you  spent  all  your 
money  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  send  you  any 
more,  and  you  must  not  borrow  of  the  Langens ; 
for  I could  not  repay  them.  This  is  the  sad 
truth,  my  child — I wish  I could  prepare  you  for 
it  better — but  a dreadful  calamity  has  befallen 
us  alL  You  know  nothing  about  business  and 
will  not  understand  it;  but  Grapneil  and  Co. 
have  failed  for  a million,  and  we  are  totally 
ruined — your  aunt  Gascoigne  as  well  as  I,  only 
that  your  uncle  has  his  benefice,  so  that  by  put- 
ting down  their  carriage  and  getting  interest  for 
the  boys,  the  family  can  go  on.  All  the  property 
our  poor  father  saved  for  us  goes  to  pay  the 
liabilities.  There  is  nothing  I can  call  my  own. 
It  is  better  you  should  know  this  at  once,  though 
it  rends  my  heart  to  have  to  tell  it  you.  Of 
course  we  can  not  help  thinking  what  a pity  it 
was  that  you  went  away  just  when  you  did.  But 
I shall  never  reproach  you,  my  dear  child;  I 
would  save  you  from  all  trouble  if  I could.  On 
your  way  home  you  will  have  time  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  change  you  will  find.  We  shall 
perhaps  leave  Offendene  at  once,  for  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Haynes,  who  wanted  it  before,  may  be 
ready  to  take  it  off  my  hands.  Of  course  we  can 
not  "go  to  the  Rectory — there  is  not  a corner 
there  to  spare.  We  must  get  some  hut  or  other 
to  shelter  us,  and  we  must  live  on  your  uncle 
Gascoigne’s  charity  until  I see  what  else  can  be 
done.  I shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  debts  to  the 
tradesmen  besides  the  servants’  wages.  Summon 
up  your  fortitude,  my  dear  child,  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  God’s  Will.  But  it  is  hard  to  resign 
one’s  self  to  Mr.  Lassman’s  wicked  recklessness, 
which  they  say  was  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
Your  poor  sisters  can  only  cry  with  me  and  give 
me  no  help.  If  you  were  once  here,  there  might 
be  a break  in  the  cloud.  I always  feel  it  impos- 
sible that  you  can  have  been  meant  for  poverty. 
If  the  Langens  wish  to  remain  abroad,  perhaps 
you  can  put  yourself  under  some'one  elsc’s  care 
for  the  journey.  But  come  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  your  afflicted  and  loving  mamma. 

Fanny  Davilow. 

The  first  effect  of  this  letter  on  Gwendolen  was 
half  stupefying.  The  implicit  confidence  that  her 
destiny  must  be  one  of  luxurious  ease,  where  any 
trouble  that  occurred  would  be  well  clad  and  pro- 
vided for,  had  been  stronger  in  her  own  mind  than 
in  her  mamma’s,  being  fed  there  by  her  youthful 
blood  and  that  sense  of  superior  claims  which 
made  a large  part  of  her  consciousness.  It  was 
almost  as  difficult  for  her  to  believe  suddenly 
that  her  position  had  become  one  of  poverty  and 
humiliating  dependence  as  it  would  have  been  to 


get  into  the  strong  current  of  her  blooming  life 
the  chill  sense  that  her  death  would  really  coma 
She  stood  motionless  for  a few  minutes,  then 
tossed  off  her  hat  and  automatically  looked  in 
the  glass.  The  coils  of  her  smooth  light  brown 
hair  were  still  in  order  perfect  enough  for  a ball- 
room ; and  as  on  other  nights,  Gwendolen  might 
have  looked  lingeringly  at  herself  for  pleasure 
(surely  an  allowable  indulgence) ; but  now  she 
took  no  conscious  note  of  her  reflected  beauty, 
and  simply  stared  right  before  her  as  if  she  had 
been  jarred  by  a hateful  sound  and  was  waiting 
for  any  sign  of  its  cause.  By -and  by  she  threw 
herself  in  the  comer  of  the  red  velvet  sofa,  took 
up  the  letter  again  and  read  it  twice  deliberately, 
letting  it  at  last  fail  on  the  ground,  while  she 
rested  her  clasped  hands  on  her  lap  and  sat  per- 
fectly still,  shedding  no  tears.  Her  impulse  was 
to  survey  and  resist  the  situation  rather  than  to 
wail  over  it.  There  was  no  inward  exclamation 
of  “ Poor  mamma !”  Her  mamma  had  never 
seemed  to  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  if 
Gwendolen  had  been  at  this  moment  disposed  to 
feel  pity  she  would  have  bestowed  it  on  herself — 
for  was  she  not  naturally  and  rightfully  the  chief 
object  of  her  mamma’s  anxiety  too  ? But  it  was 
anger,  it  was  resistance,  that  possessed  her;  it 
was  bitter  vexation  that  she  had  lost  her  gains 
at  roulette,  whereas  if  her  luck  had  continued 
through  this  one  day  she  would  have  had  a hand- 
some sum  to  carry  home,  or  she  might  have  gone 
on  playing  and  won  enough  to  support  them  all. 
Even  now  was  it  not  possible?  She  had  only 
four  napoleons  left  in  her  purse,  but  she  possess- 
ed some  ornaments  which  she  could  pawn  : a 
practice  so  common  in  stylish  society  at  German 
baths  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
it ; and  even  if  she  had  not  received  her  mamma’s 
letter,  she  would  probably  have  decided  to  raise 
money  on  an  Etruscan  necklace  which  she  hap- 
pened not  to  have  been  wearing  since  her  arriv- 
al ; nay,  she  might  have  done  so  with  an  agreea- 
ble sense  that  she  was  living  with  some  intensity 
and  escaping  humdrum.  With  ten  louis  at  her 
disposal  and  a return  of  her  former  luck,  which 
seemed  probable,  what  could  she  do  better  than 
go  on  playing  for  a few  days  ? If  her  friends 
at  home  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  she 
got  the  money,  as  they  certainly  would,  still  the 
money  would  be  there.  Gwendolen’s  imagina- 
tion dwelt  on  this  course,  and  created  agreeable 
consequences,  but  not  with  unbroken  confidence 
and  rising  certainty  as  it  would  have  done  if  she 
had  been  touched  with  the  gambler’s  mania. 
She  had  gone  to  the  roulette  table  not  because 
of  passion,  but  in  search  of  it : her  mind  was 
still  sanely  capable  of  picturing  balanced  prob- 
abilities, and  while  the  chance  of  winning  al- 
lured her,  the  chance  of  losing  thrust  itself  on  her 
with  alternate  strength,  and  made  a vision  from 
which  her  pride  shrank  sensitively.  For  she  was 
resolved  not  to  tell  the  Langens  that  any  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  her  family,  or  to  make  herself 
in  any  way  indebted  to  their  compassion ; and  if 
she  were  to  pawn  her  jewelry  to  any  observable 
extent,  they  would  interfere  by  inquiries  and  re- 
monstrances. The  course  that  held  the  least 
risk  of  intolerable  annoyance  was  to  raise  money 
on  her  necklace  early  in  the  morning,  tell  the 
Langens  that  her  mamma  desired  her  immediate 
return  without  giving  a reason,  and  take  the  train 
for  Brussels  that  evening.  She  had  no  maid  with 
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her,  and  the  Langens  might  make  difficulties 
about  her  returning  alone,  but  her  will  was  per- 
emptory. 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  she  made  as  brilliant  a 
light  as  she  could  and  began  to  pack,  working  dili- 
gently, though  ail  the  while  visited  by  the  scenes 
that  might  take  place  on  the  poming  day — now  by 
the  tiresome  explanations  and  farewells,  and  the 
whirling  journey  toward  a changed  home,  now  by 
the  alternative  of  staying  just  another  day  and 
standing  again  at  the  roulette  table.  But  always 
in  this  latter  scene  there  was  the  presence  of  that 
Deronda,  watching  her  with  exasperating  irony, 
and — the  two  keen  experiences  were  inevitably 
revived  together — beholding  her  again  forsaken 
by  luck.  This  importunate  image  certainly  helped 
to  sway  her  resolve  on  the  side  of  immediate  de- 
parture, and  to  urge  her  packing  to  the  point  which 
would  make  a change  of  mind  inconvenient.  It 
had  struck  twelve  when  she  came  into  her  room, 
and  by  the  time  she  was  assuring  herself  that  she 
had  left  out  only  what  was  necessary,  the  faint 
dawn  was  stealing  through  the  white  blinds  and 
dulling  her  candles.  What  was  the  use  of  going 
to  bed  ? Her  cold  bath  was  refreshment  enough, 
and  she  saw  that  a slight  trace  of  fatigue  about 
the  eyes  only  made  her  look  the  more  interesting. 
Before  six  o’clock  she  was  completely  equipped  in 
her  gray  traveling-dress  even  to  her  felt  hat,  for 
she  meant  to  walk  out  as  soon  as  she  could  count 
on  seeing  other  ladies  on  their  way  to  the  springs. 
And  happening  to  be  seated  sideways  before  the 
long  strip  of  mirror  between  her  two  windows  she 
turned  to  look  at  herself,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  an  attitude  that  might  have 
been  chosen  for  her  portrait.  It  is  possible  to  have 
a strong  self-love  without  any  self-satisfaction, 
rather  with  a self-discontent  which  is  the  more 
intense  because  one’s  own  little  core  of  egoistic 
sensibility  is  a supreme  care ; but  Gwendolen 
knew  nothing  of  such  inward  strife.  She  had  a 
naive  delight  in  her  fortunate  self,  which  any  but 
the  harshest  saintliness  will  have  some  indulgence 
for  in  a girl  who  had  every  day  seen  a pleasant 
reflection  of  that  self  in  her  friends’  flattery  as 
well  as  in  the  looking-glass.  And  even  in  this 
beginning  of  troubles,  while  for  lack  of  any  thing 
else  to  do  she  sat  gazing  at  her  image  in  the  grow- 
ing light,  her  face  gathered  a complacency  grad- 
ual as  the  cheerfulness  of  the  morning.  Her 
beautiful  lips  curled  into  a more  and  more  de- 
rided smile,  till  at  last  she  took  off  her  hat,  leaned 
forward,  and  kissed  the  cold  glass  which  had  looked 
so  warm.  How  could  she  believe  in  sorrow  ? If 
it  attacked  her,  she  felt  the  force  to  crush  it,  to 
defy  it,  or  run  away  from  it,  as  she  had  done  al- 
ready. Any  thing  seemed  more  possible  than 
that  she  could  go  on  bearing  miseries,  great  or 
small. 

Madame  Von  Langen  never  went  out  before 
breakfast,  so  that  Gwendolen  could  safely  end  her 
early  walk  by  taking  her  way  homeward  through 
the  Obere  Strasse  in  which  was  the  needed  shop, 
sure  to  be  open  after  seven.  At  that  hour  any 
observers  whom  she  minded  would  be  either  on 
their  walks  in  the  region  of  the  springs,  or  would 
be  still  in  their  bedrooms ; but  certainly  there  was 
one  grand  hotel,  the  Czarina , from  which  eyes 
might  follow  her  up  to  Mr.  Wiener's  door.  This 
was  a chance  to  be  risked : might  she  not  be  going 
in  to  buy  something  which  had  struck  her  fancy? 
This  implicit  falsehood  passed  through  her  mind 


as  she  remembered  that  the  Czarina  was  Deronda’s 
hotel ; but  she  was  then  already  far  up  the  Obere 
Strasse,  and  she  walked  on  with  her  usual  floating 
movement,  every  line  in  her  figure  and  drapery 
falling  in  gentle  curves  attractive  to  all  eyes  ex- 
cept those  which  discerned  in  them  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  serpent,  an<k  objected  to  the 
revival  of  serpent  worship.  She  looked  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  transacted  her 
business  in  the  shop  with  a coolness  which  gave 
little  Mr.  Wiener  nothing  to  remark  except  her 
proud  grace  of  manner,  and  the  superior  size  and 
quality  of  the  three  central  turquoises  in  the  neck- 
lace she  offered  him.  They  had  belonged  to  a 
chain  once  her  father’s ; but  she  had  never  known 
her  father ; and  the  necklace  was  in  all  respects  the 
ornament  she  could  most  conveniently  part  with. 
Who  supposes  that  it  is  an  impossible  contradic- 
tion to  be  superstitious  and  rationalizing  at  the 
same  time  ? Roulette  encourages  a romantic  su- 
perstition as  to  the  chances  of  the  game,  and  the 
most  prosaic  rationalism  as  to  human  sentiments 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  raising  needful  money. 
Gwendolen’s  dominant  regret  was  that  after  all 
she  had  only  nine  louis  to  add  to  the  four  in  her 
purse : these  Jew  pawnbrokers  were  so  unscru- 
pulous in  taking  advantage  of  Christians  unfortu- 
nate at  play  1 But  she  was  the  Langeus’  guest 
in  their  hired  apartment,  and  had  nothing  to  pay 
there : thirteen  louis  would  do  more  than  take  her 
home : even  if  she  determined  on  risking  three, 
the  remaining  ten  would  more  than  suffice,  since 
she  meant  to  travel  right  on,  day  and  night.  As 
she  turned  homeward,  nay,  entered  and  seated 
herself  in  the  salon  to  await  her  friends  and 
breakfast,  she  still  wavered  as  to  her  immedi- 
ate departure,  or  rather  she  had  concluded  to 
tell  the  Langens  simply  that  she  had  had  a let- 
ter from  her  mamma  desiring  her  return,  and  to 
leave  it  still  undecided  when  she  should  start. 
It  was  already  the  usual  breakfast-time,  and 
hearing  some  one  enter  as  she  was  leaning  back 
rather  tired  and  hungry  with  her  eyes  shut,  she 
rose  expecting  to  see  one  or  other  of  the  Lan- 
gens— the  words  which  might  determine  her  lin- 
gering at  least  another  day  ready-formed  to  pass 
her  lips.  But  it  was  the  servant  bringing  in  a 
small  packet  for  Miss  Harleth,  which  had  that 
moment  been  left  at  the  door.  Gwendolen  took 
it  in  her  hand  and  immediately  hurried  into  her 
own  room.  She  looked  paler  and  more  agitated 
than  when  she  had  first  read  her  mamma’s  let- 
ter. Something — she  never  knew  quite  what — 
revealed  to  her  before  she  opened  the  packet 
that  it  contained  the  necklace  she  had  just  part- 
ed with.  Underneath  the  paper  it  was  wrapped 
in  a cambric  handkerchief,  and  within  this  was  a 
scrap  of  torn-off  note-paper,  on  which  was  w'rit- 
ten  with  a pencil  in  clear  but  rapid  handwriting 
— “ A stranger  who  has  found  M'iss  Harleth's  neck- 
lace returns  it  to  her  with  the  hope  that  she  will  not 
again  risk  the  loss  of  it .” 

Gwendolen  reddened  with  the  vexation  of 
wounded  pride.  A large  corner  of  the  hand- 
kerchief seemed  to  have  been  recklessly  torn 
off  to  get  rid  of  a mark ; but  she  at  once  be- 
lieved in  the  first  image  of  “ the  stranger”  that 
presented  itself  to  her  mind.  It  was  Deronda; 
he  must  have  seen  her  go  into  the  shop ; he 
must  have  gone  in  immediately  after,  and  re- 
deemed the  necklace.  He  had  taken  an  unpar- 
donable liberty,  and  had  dared  to  place  her  in  a 
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thoroughly  hateful  position.  What  could  she  do?  1 tronomy  is  to  think  of  the  nightly  heavens  as  a 
— Not,  assuredly,  act  on  her  conviction  that  it  little  lot  of  stars  belonging  to  one’s  own  home- 
was  he  who  had  sent  her  the  necklace,  and  stead. 

straightway  send  it  back  to  him : that  would  be  But  this  blessed  persistence  in  which  affection 
to  face  the  possibility  that  she  had  been  mis-  can  take  root  had.  been  wanting  in  Gwendolen’s 
taken ; nay,  even  if  the  “ stranger”  were  he  and  life.  Offendene  had  been  chosen  as  her  mam- 
no  other,  it  woukl  be  something  too  gross  for  her  ma’s  home  simply  for  its  nearness  to  Pennieote 
to  let  him  know  that  she  had  divined  this,  and  Rectory,  and  it  was  only  the  year  before  that  Mrs. 
to  meet  him  again  with  that  recognition  in  their  Davilow,  Gwendolen,  and  her  four  half-sisters  (the 
minds.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  entan-  governess  and  the  maid  following  in  another  ve- 
gling  her  in  helpless  humiliation  ; it  was  another  hide)  had  been  driven  along  the  avenue  for  the 
way  of  smiling  at  her  ironically,  and  taking  the  first  time  on  a late  October  afternoon  when  the 
air  of  a supercilious  mentor.  Gwendolen  felt  rooks  were  cawing  loudly  above  them,  and  the 
the  bitter  tears  of  mortification  rising  and  rolling  yellow  elm  leaves  were  whirling, 
down  her  cheeks.  No  one  had  ever  before  dared  The  season  suited  the  aspect  of  the  old  oblong 
to  treat  her  with  irony  and  contempt.  One  thing  red  brick  house,  rather  too  anxiously  ornamented 
was  clear : she  must  carry  out  her  resolution  to  with  stone  at  every  line,,  not  excepting  the  double 
quit  this  place  at  once  ; it  was  impossible  for  her  row  of  narrow  windows  and  the  large  square  por- 
to  re-appear  in  the  public  «a/on,  still  less  stand  at  tico.  The  stone  encouraged  a greenish  lichen, 
the  gaming  table  with  the  risk  of  seeing  Deronda.  the  brick  a powdery  gray,  so  that  though  the 
Now  came  an  importunate  knock  at  the  door : building  was  rigidly  rectangular  there  was  no 
breakfast  was  ready.  Gwendolen,  with  a pas-  harshness  in  the  physiognomy  which  it  turned  to 
sionatc  movement,  thrust  necklace,  cambric,  scrap  the  three  avenues  cut  cast,  west,  and  south  in  the 
of  paper,  and  all,  into  her  nece&saire , pressed  her  hundred  yards’  breadth  of  old  plantation  eneir- 
handkerchief  against  her  face,  and  after  pausing  cling  the  immediate  grounds.  One  would  have 
a minute  or  two  to  summon  back  her  proud  self-  liked  the  house  to  have  been  lifted  on  a knoll, 
control,  went  to  join  her  friends.  Such  signs  of  so  as  to  look  beyond  its  own  little  domain  to  the 
tears  aud  fatigue  as  were  left  seemed  accordant  long  thatched  roofs  of  the  distant  villages,  the 
enough  with  the  account  she  at  once  gave  of  her  church  towers,  the  scattered  homesteads,  the  grad- 
having been  called  home,  for  some  reason  which  ual  rise  of  surging  woods,  and  the  green  breadths 
she  feared  might  be  a trouble  of  her  mamma’s  ; of  undulating  park  which  made  the  beautiful  face 
and  of  her  having  sat  up  to  do  her  packing,  in-  of  the  earth  in  that  part  of  Wessex.  But  though 
stead  of  waiting  for  help  from  her  friend’s  maid,  standing  thus  behind  a screen  amidst  flat  pas- 
There  was  much  protestation,  as  she  had  expect-  tures,  it  had  on  one  side  a glimpse  of  the  wider 
ed,  against  her  traveling  alone,  but  she  persisted  world  in  the  lofty  curves  of  the  chalk  downs, 
in  refusing  any  arrangements  for  companionship,  grand  steadfast  forms  played  over  by  the  chan- 
She  would  be  put  into  the  ladies’  compartment  ging  days. 

and  go  right  on.  She  could  rest  exceedingly  well  The  house  was  but  just  large  enough  to  be 
in  the  train,  and  was  afraid  of  nothing.  called  a mansion,  and  was  moderately  rented, 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  Gwendolen  never  having  no  manor  attached  to  it,  and  being  rather 
re-appeared  at  the  roulette  table,  but  set  off  that  difficult  to  let  with  its  sombre  furniture  and  faded 
Thursday  evening  for  Brussels,  and  on  Saturday  upholstery.  But  inside  and  outside  it  was  what 
morning  arrived  at  Offendene,  the  home  to  which  no  beholder  could  suppose  to  be  inhabited  by  re- 
sile and  her  family  were  soon  to  say  a last  good-by.  tired  trades-people : a certainty  which  was  worth 

many  conveniences  to  tenants  who  not  only  had 
♦ the  taste  that  shrinks  from  new  finery,  but  also 

were  in  that  border-territory  of  rank  where  an- 
nexation is  a burning  topic ; and  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  a house  which  had  once  sufficed  for 
dowager  Countesses  gave  a perceptible  tinge  to 
Mrs.  Davilow’ s satisfaction  in  having  an  estab- 
lishment of  her  own.  This,  rather  mysteriously 
to  Gwendolen,  appeared  suddenly  possible  on  the 
death  of  her  step-father,  Captain  Davilow,  who 
had  for  the  last  nine  years  joined  his  family  only 
in  a brief  and  fitful  manner,  enough  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  long  absences : but  she  cared  much 
more  for  the  fact  than  for  the  explanation.  All 
her  prospects  had  become  more  agreeable  in  con- 
sequence. She  had  disliked  their  former  way 
of  life,  roving  from  one  foreign  watering-place 
or  Parisian  apartment  to  another,  always  feeling 
new  antipathies  to  new  suits  of  hired  furniture, 
and  meeting  new  people  under  conditions  which 
made  her  appear  of  little  importance;  and  the 
variation  of  having  passed  two  years  at  a showy 
school,  where  on  all  occasions  of  display  she  had 
been  put  foremost,  had  only  deepened  her  sense 
that  so  exceptional  a person  os  herself  could 
hardly  remain  in  ordinary  circumstances  or  in  n 
social  position  less  than  advantageous.  Any  fear 
of  this  latter  evil  was  banished  now  that  her 
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11  Let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us ; let  ns 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  with- 
ered.”— Book  of  Wisdom. 

Pity  that  Offendene  was  not  the  home  of  Miss 
Harleth’s  childhood,  or  endeared  to  her  by  family 
memories ! A human  life,  I think,  should  be  well 
rooted  in  some  spot  of  a native  land,  where  it  may 
get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the  face  of 
earth,  for  the  labors  men  go  forth  to,  for  the 
sounds  aud  accents  that  haunt  it,  for  whatever 
will  give  that  early  home  a familiar,  unmistak- 
able difference  amidst  the  future  widening  of 
knowledge : a spot  where  the  definiteness  of  ear- 
ly memories  may  be  inwrought  with  affection,  and 
kindly  acquaintance  with  all  neighbors,  even  to 
the  dogs  and  donkeys,  may  spread  not  by  senti- 
mental effort  and  reflection,  but  as  a sweet  habit 
of  the  blood.  At  five  years  old,  mortals  are  not 
prepared  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  abstract  nouns,  to  soar  above  preference 
into  impartiality ; and  that  prejudice  in  favor  of 
milk  with  which  we  blindly  begin,  is  a type  of 
the  way  body  and  soul  must  get  nourished  at 
least  for  a time.  The  best  introduction  to  as- 
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mamma  was  to  hare  an  establishment;  for  on 
the  point  of  birth  Gwendolen  was  quite  easy. 
She  had  no  notion  how  her  maternal  grandfather 
got  the  fortune  inherited  by  his  two  daughters ; 
but  he  had  been  a West  Indian — which  seemed 
to  exclude  further  question ; and  she  knew  that 
her  father’s  family  was  so  high  as  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  her  mamma,  who  nevertheless  preserved 
with  much  pride  the  miniature  of  a Lady  Molly 
in  that  connection.  She  would  probably  have 
known  much  more  about  her  father  but  for  a lit- 
tle incident  which  happened  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  Mrs.  Davilow  had  brought  out,  as  she 
did  only  at  wide  intervals,  various  memorials  of 
her  first  husband,  and  while  showing  his  minia- 
ture to  Gwendolen  recalled,  with  a fervor  which 
seemed  to  count  on  a peculiar  filial  sympathy, 
the  fact  that  dear  papa  had  died  when  his  little 
daughter  was  in  long  clothes.  Gwendolen,  im- 
mediately thinking  of  the  unlovable  step-father 
whom  she  had  been  acquainted  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  while  her  frocks  were  short,  said, 

“Why  did  you  marry  again,  mamma?  It 
would  have  been  nicer  if  you  had  not.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  colored  deeply,  a slight  convul- 
sive movement  passed  over  her  face,  and  straight- 
way shutting  up  the  memorials,  she  said,  with  a 
violence  quite  unusual  in  her, 

“You  have  no  feeling,  child !” 

Gwendolen,  who  was  fond  of  her  mamma,  felt 
hurt  and  ashamed,  and  had  never  since  dared  to 
ask  a question  about  her  father. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  she 
had  brought  on  herself  the  pain  of  some  filial 
compunction.  It  was  always  arranged,  when 
possible,  that  she  should  have  a small  bed  in  her 
mamma’s  room ; for  Mrs.  Davilow’s  motherly 
tenderness  clung  chiefly  to  her  eldest  girl,  who 
had  been  bom  in  her  happier  time.  One  night 
under  an  attack  of  pain  she  found  that  the  specific 
regularly  placed  by  her  bedside  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  begged  Gwendolen  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
reach  it  for  her.  That  healthy  young  lady,  snug 
and  warm  as  a rosy  infant  in  her  little  couch, 
objected  to  step  out  into  the  cold,  and  lying  per- 
fectly still,  grumbled  a refusal.  Mrs.  Davilow 
went  without  the  medicine  and  never  reproached 
her  daughter ; but  the  next  day  Gwendolen  was 
keenly  conscious  of  what  must  be  in  her  mamma’s 
mind,  and  tried  to  make  amends  by  caresses 
which  cost  her  no  effort.  Having  always  been 
the  pet  and  pride  of  the  household,  waited  on 
by  mother,  sisters,  governess,  and  maids,  as  if  she 
had  been  a princess  in  exile,  she  naturally  found 
it  difficult  to  think  her  own  pleasure  less  impor- 
tant than  others  made  it,  and  when  it  was  posi- 
tively thwarted  felt  an  astonished  resentment, 
apt,  in  her  cruder  days,  to  vent  itself  in  one  of 
those  passionate  acts  which  look  like  a contradic- 
tion of  habitual  tendencies.  Though  never  even 
as  a child  thoughtlessly  cruel,  nay,  delighting  to 
rescue  drowning  insects  and  watch  their  recovery, 
there  was  a disagreeable  silent  remembrance  of 
her  having  strangled  her  sister’s  canary-bird  in  a 
final  fit  of  exasperation  at  its  shrill  singing  which 
had  again  and  again  jarringly  interrupted  her 
own.  She  had  taken  pains  to  buy  a white  mouse 
for  her  sister  in  retribution,  and  though  inward- 
ly excusing  herself  on  the  ground  of  a peculiar 
sensitiveness  which  was  a mark  of  her  general 
«uperiority,  the  thought  of  that  infelonious  mur- 
der had  always  made  her  wince.  Gwendolen’s 


nature  was  not  remorseless,  but  she  liked  to 
make  her  penances  easy ; and  now  that  she  was 
twenty  and  more,  some  of  her  native  force  had 
turned  into  a self-control  by  which  she  guarded 
herself  from  penitential  humiliation.  There  was 
more  show  of  fire  and  will  in  her  than  ever,  but 
there  was  more  calculation  underneath  it. 

On  this  day  of  arrival  at  Offendene,  which  not 
even  Mrs.  Davilow  had  seen  before — the  place 
having  been  taken  for  her  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Gascoigne — when  all  had  got  down  from  the 
carriage,  and  were  standing  under  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  open  door,  so  that  they  could  have 
both  a general  view  of  the  place  and  a glimpse  of 
the  stone  hall  and  staircase  hung  with  sombre 
pictures,  but  enlivened  by  a bright  wood  fire,  no 
one  spoke : mamma,  the  four  sisters,  and  the  gov- 
erness all  looked  at  Gwendolen,  as  if  their  feel- 
ings depended  entirely  on  her  decision.  Of  the 
girls,  from  Alice  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  Isabel 
in  her  tenth,  hardly  any  thing  could  be  said  on 
a first  view,  but  that  they  were  girlish,  and  that 
their  black  dresses  were  getting  shabby.  Miss 
Merry  was  elderly  and  altogether  neutral  in  ex- 
pression. Mrs.  Davilow’s  worn  beauty  seemed  the 
more  pathetic  for  the  look  of  entire  appeal  which 
she  cast  at  Gwendolen,  who  was  glancing  round 
at  the  house,  the  landscape,  and  the  entrance  hall 
with  an  air  of  rapid  judgment.  Imagine  a young 
race-horse  in  the  paddock  among  unVimmed  po- 
nies and  patient  hacks. 

“Weil,  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  the  place?” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow  at  last,  in  a gentle,  deprecatory 
tone. 

“I  think  it  is  charming,”  said  Gwendolen, 
quickly.  “ A romantic  place — any  thing  delights 
ful  may  happen  in  it;  it  would  be  a good  back- 
ground for  any  thing.  No  one  need  be  ashamed 
of  living  here.” 

“ There  is  certainly  nothing  common  about  it.” 

“ Oh,  it  would  do  for  fallen  royalty  or  any  sort 
of  grand  poverty.  We  ought  properly  to  have 
been  living  in  splendor,  and  have  come  down  to 
this.  It  would  have  been  as  romantic  as  could 
be.  But  I thought  my  uncle  and  aunt  Gascoigne 
would  be  here  to  meet  us,  and  my  cousin  Anna,” 
added  Gwendolen,  her  tone  changed  to  sharp  sur- 
prise. 

“We  are  early,”  Baid  Mrs.  Davilow, and, enter- 
ing the  hall,  she  said  to  the  housekeeper  who 
came  forward,  “ You  expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne ?” 

“Yes,  madam:  they  were  here  yesterday  to 
give  particular  orders  about  the  fires  and  the 
dinner.  But  as  to  fires,  I’ve  had  ’em  in  all  the 
rooms  for  the  last  week,  and  every  thing  is  well 
aired.  I could  wish  some  of  the  furniture  paid 
better  for  all  the  cleaning  it’s  had,  but  f think 
you’ll  see  the  brasses  have  been  done  justice  to. 
I think  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  come,  they’ll 
tell  you  nothing’s  been  neglected.  They’ll  be 
here  at  five,  for  certain.” 

This  satisfied  Gwendolen,  who  was  not  prepared 
to  have  their  arrival  treated  with  indifference ; 
and  after  tripping  a little  way  up  the  matted 
stone  staircase  to  take  a survey  there,  she  tripped 
down  again,  and,  followed  by  all  the  girls,  look- 
ed into  each  of  the  rooms  opening  from  the  hall 
— the  dining-room  all  dark  oak  and  worn  red 
satin  damask,  with  a copy  of  snarling,  worrying 
dogs  from  Snyders  over  the  sideboard,  and  a 
Christ  breaking  bread  over  the  mantel-piece; 
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the  library  with  a general  aspect  and  smell  of 
old  brown  leather ; and,  lastly,  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  entered  through  a small  antechamber 
crowded  with  venerable  knickknacks. 

44  Mamma,  mamma,  pray  come  here !”  said 
Gwendolen,  Mrs.  Davilow  having  followed  slow- 
ly, in  talk  with  the  housekeeper.  44  Here  is  an 
organ.  I will  be  Saint  Cecilia;  some  one  shall 
paint  ine  as  Saint  Cecilia.  Jocosa”  (this  was  her 
name  for  Miss  Merry), 44  let  down  my  hair.  See, 
mamma !” 

She  had  thrown  off  her  hat  and  gloves,  and 
seated  herself  before  the  organ  in  an  admirable 
pose,  looking  upward  ; while  the  submissive  and 
sad  Jocosa  took  out  the  one  comb  which  fastened 
the  coil  of  hair,  and  then  shook  out  the  mass  till 
it  fell  in  a smooth  light  brown  stream  far  below 
its  owner’s  slim  waist. 

Mrs.  Davilow  smiled  and  said,  “A  charming 
picture,  my  dear !”  not  indifferent  to  the  display 
of  her  pet,  even  in  the  presence  of  a housekeeper. 
Gwendolen  rose  and  laughed  with  delight.  All 
this  seemed  quite  to  the  purpose  on  entering  a 
new  house  which  was  so  excellent  a background. 

14  What  a queer,  quaint,  picturesque  room  !” 
she  went  on,  looking  about  her.  44 1 like  these 
old  embroidered  chairs,  and  the  garlands  on  the 
wainscot,  and  the  pictures  that  may  be  any  thing. 
That  one  with  the  ribs — nothing  but  ribs  and 
darkness— I should  think  that  is  Spanish,  mam- 
ma.” 

44  Oh,  Gwendolen  /”  said  the  small  Isabel,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment,  while  she  held  open  a 
hinged  panel  of  the  wainscot  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

Every  one,  Gwendolen  first,  went  to  look.  The 
opened  panel  had  disclosed  the  picture  of  an  up- 
turned dead  face,  from  which  an  obscure  figure 
seemed  to  be  fleeing  with  outstretched  arms. 

44  How  horrible !”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  with  a look 
of  mere  disgust;  but  Gwendolen  shuddered  si- 
lently ; and  Isabel,  a plain  and  altogether  incon- 
venient child  with  an  alarming  memory,  said, 

44  You  will  never  stay  in  this  room  by  yourself, 
Gwendolen.” 

44  How  dare  you  open  things  which  were  meant 
to  be  shut  up,  you  perverse  little  creature  ?”  said 
Gwendolen,  in  her  angriest  tone.  Then,  snatching 
the  panel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  culprit,  she  closed 
it  hastily,  saying, 44  There  is  a lock — where  is  the 
key  ? Let  the  key  be  found,  or  else  let  one  be 
made,  and  let  nobody  open  it  again ; or,  rather, 
let  the  key  be  brought  to  me.” 

At  this  command  to  every  body  in  general 
Gwendolen  turned  with  a face  which  was  flushed 
in  reaction  from  her  chill  shudder,  and  said, 44  Let 
us  go  up  to  our  own  room,  mamma.” 

Thd  housekeeper,  on  searching,  found  the  key 
in  the  drawer  of  a cabinet  close  by  the  panel,  and 
presently  handed  it  to  Bugle,  the  lady’s-maid, 
telling  her  significantly  to  give  it  to  her  Royal 
Highness. 

44 1 don’t  know  who  you  mean,  Mrs.  Startin,” 
said  Bugle,  who  had  been  busy  up  stairs  during 
the  scene  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  rather 
offended  at  this  irony  in  a new  servant. 

44 1 mean  the  young  lady  that’s  to  command  us 
all — and  well  worthy  for  looks  and  figure,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Startin,  in  propitiation.  44  She’ll  know 
what  key  it  is.” 

44  If  you  have  laid  out  what  we  want,  go  and 
see  to  the  others,  Bugle,”  Gwendolen  had  said,  I 


when  she  and  Mrs.  Davilow  entered  their  black- 
and-yellow  bedroom,  where  a pretty  little  white 
couch  was  prepared  by  the  side  of  the  black-and- 
yellow  catafalque  known  as  44  the  best  bed.”  44 1 
will  help  mamma.” 

But  her  first  movement  was  ito  go  to  the  tall 
mirror  between  the  windows,  w hich  reflected  her- 
self and  the  room  completely,  w hile  her  mamma 
sat  down  and  also  looked  at  the  reflection. 

44  That  is  a becoming  glass,  Gwendolen  ; or  is  it 
the  black  and  gold  color  that  sets  you  off  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  as  Gwendolen  stood  obliquely  with 
her  three-quarter  face  turned  toward  the  mirror, 
and  her  left  hand  brushing  back  the  stream  of 
hair. 

44 1 should  make  a tolerable  Saint  Cecilia  with 
some  white  roses  on  my  head,”  said  Gwendolen, 
44  only,  how  about  my  nose,  mamma  ? I think 
saints’  noses  never  in  the  least  turn  up.  I wish 
you  had  given  me  your  perfectly  straight  nose; 
it  would  have  done  for  any  sort  of  character — a 
nose  of  all  work.  Mine  is  only  a happy  nose ; it 
would  not  do  so  well  for  tragedy.”  * 

44  Oh,  my  dear,  any  nose  will  do  to  be  miserable 
with  in  this  world,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  with  a 
deep,  weary  sigh,  throwing  her  black  bonnet  on 
the  table,  and  resting  her  elbow  near  it 

44  Now,  mamma  !”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a strong- 
ly remonstrant  tone,  turning  away  from  the  glass 
with  an  air  of  vexation, 44  don’t  begin  to  be  dull 
here.  It  spoils  all  my  pleasure,  and  every  thing 
may  be  so  happy  now.  What  have  you  to  be 
gloomy  about  now  /” 

44  Nothing,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  seeming 
to  rouse  herself,  and  beginning  to  take  off  her 
dress.  44  It  is  always  enough  for  me  to  see  you 
happy.” 

44  But  you  should  be  happy  yourself,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, still  discontentedly,  though  going  to  help 
her  mamma  with  caressing  touches.  “Can  no- 
body be  happy  after  they  are  quite  young  ? You 
have  made  me  feel  sometimes  as  if  nothing  were 
of  any  use.  With  the  girls  so  troublesome,  and 
Jocosa  so  dreadfully  wooden  and  ugly,  and  every 
thing  make-shift  about  us,  and  you  looking  so 
dull — what  was  the  use  of  ray  being  any  thing  ? 
But  now  you  might  be  happy.” 

44  So  I shall,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  patting 
the  cheek  that  was  bending  near  her. 

“Yes,  but  really.  Not  with  a sort  of  make- 
believe,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  resolute  persever- 
ance. 44  See  what  a hand  and  arm  ! — much  more 
beautiful  than  mine.  Any  one  can  see  you  were 
altogether  more  beautiful.” 

44  No,  no,  dear.  I was  always  heavier.  Never 
half  so  charming  as  you  are.” 

44  Well,  but  what  is  the  use  of  my  being  charm- 
ing, if  it  is  to  end  in  my  being  dull  and  not  mind- 
ing any  thing  f Is  that  what  marriage  always 
comes  to  ?” 

44  No,  child,  certainly  not  Marriage  is  the  only 
happy  state  for  a woman,  as  I trust  you  will  prove.” 

44 1 will  not  put  up  with  it  if  it  is  not  a happy 
state.  I am  determined  to  be  happy — at  least 
not  to  go  on  muddling  away  my  life  as  other  peo- 
ple do,  being  and  doing  nothing  remarkable.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  let  other  people 
interfere  with  me  as  they  have  done.  Here  is 
some  warm  water  ready  for  you,  mamma,”  Gwen- 
dolen ended,  proceeding  to  take  off  her  own  dress, 
and  then  waiting  to  have  her  hair  wound  up  by 
her  mamma. 
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There  was  silence  for  a minute  or  two,  till 
Mrs.  Davilow  said,  while,  coiling  the  daughter’s 
hair,  “I  am  sure  I have  never  crossed  you, 
Gwendolen.” 

44  You  often  want  me  to  do  what  I don’t  like.” 

44  You  mean  to  give  Alice  lessons  ?” 

44  Y es.  And  I have  done  it  because  you  ask- 
ed me.  But  I don’t  see  why  I should  else.  It 
bores  me  to  death,  she  is  so  slow.  She  has  no 
ear  for  music,  or  language,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  her  to  be  ignorant, 
mamma : it  is  her  role  ; she  would  do  it  well.” 

“ That  is  a hard  thing  to  say  of  your  poor  sis- 
ter, Gwendolen,  who  is  so  good  to  you,  and  waits 
on  you  hand  and  foot.” 

44 1 don’t  see  why  it  is  hard  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
places.  The  hardship  is  for  me  to  have  to  waste 
my  time  on  her.  Now  let  me  fasten  up  your  hair, 
mamma.” 

44  We  must  make  haste.  Your  uncle  and  aunt 
will  be  here  soon.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  be 
scornful  to  them,  my  dear  child,  or  to  your  cousin 
Anna,  whom  you  will  always  be  going  out  with. 
Do  promise  me,  Gwendolen.  You  know  you 
can’t  expect  Anna  to  be  equal  to  you.” 

44 1 don’t  want  her  to  be  equal,”  said  Gwendolen, 
with  a toss  of  her  head  and  a smile,  and  the  dis- 
cussion ended  there. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  their  daugh- 
ter came,  Gwendolen,  far  from  being  scornful, 
behaved  as  prettily  as  possible  to  them.  She  was 
introducing  herself  anew  to  relatives  who  had  not 
seen  her  since  the  comparatively  unfinished  age 
of  sixteen,  and  slie  was  anxious — no,  not  anxious, 
but  resolved — that  they  should  admire  her. 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  bore  a family  likeness  to  her 
sister.  But  she  was  darker  and  slighter,  her  face 
was  unworn  by  grief,  her  movements  were  less 
languid,  her  expression  more  alert  and  critical,  as 
that  of  a rector’s  wife  bound  to  exert  a beneficent 
authority.  Their  closest  resemblance  lay  in  a 
non-resistant  disposition,  inclined  to  imitation 
and  obedience ; but  this,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  had  led  them  to  very  dif- 
ferent issues.  The  younger  sister  had  been  indis- 
creet, or  at  least  unfortunate,  in  her  marriages ; 
the  elder  believed  herself  the  most  enviable  of 
wives,  and  her  pliancy  had  ended  in  her  some- 
times taking  shapes  of  surprising  definiteness. 
Many  of  her  opinions,  such  as  those  on  church 
government  and  the  character  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  seemed  too  decided  under  every  alteration 
to  have  been  arrived  at  otherwise  than  by  a wife- 
ly receptiveness.  And  there  was  much  to  en- 
courage trust  in  her  husband’s  authority.  He 
had  some  agreeable  virtues,  some  striking  ad- 
vantages, and  the  failings  that  were  imputed  to 
him  all  leaned  toward  the  side  of  success. 

One  of  his  advantages  was  a fine  person,  which 
perhaps  was  even  more  impressive  at  fifty-seven 
than  it  had  been  earlier  in  life.  There  were  no 
distinctively  clerical  lines  in  the  face,  no  official 
reserve  or  ostentatious  benignity  of  expression, 
no  tricks  of  starchiness  or  of  affected  ease : in  his 
Inverness  cape  he  could  not  have  been  identified 
eicept  as  a gentleman  with  handsome  dark  feat- 
ures, a nose  which  began  with  an  intention  to  be 
aquiline  but  suddenly  became  straight,  and  iron- 
gray  hair,  perhaps  he  owed  this  freedom  from 
the  sort  of  professional  make-up  which  penetrates 
akin,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  defies  all  drapery,  to 


the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  Captain  Gaskin, 
having  taken  orders  and  a diphthong  but  shortly 
before  his  engagement  to  Miss  Armyn.  If  any 
one  had  objected  that  his  preparation  for  the 
clerical  function  was  inadequate,  his  friends  might 
have  asked,  who  made  a better  figure  in  it,  who 
preached  better  or  had  more  authority  in  his 
parish  ? He  had  a native  gift  for  administra- 
tion, being  tolerant  both  of  opinions  and  conduct, 
because  he  felt  himself  able  to  overrule  them,  and 
was  free  from  the  irritations  of  conscious  feeble- 
ness. He  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  foible  of  a 
taste  which  he  did  not  share — at  floriculture  or 
antiquarianism,  for  example,  which  were  much  in 
vogue  among  his  fellow-clergymen  in  the  diocese : 
for  himself,  he  preferred  following  the  history  of 
a campaign,  or  divining  from  his  knowledge  of 
Nesselrode’s  motives  what  would  have  been  his 
conduct  if  our  cabinet  had  taken  a different 
course.  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  tone  of  thinking  after 
some  long-quieted  fluctuations  had  become  eccle- 
siastical rather  than  theological ; not  the  modern 
Anglican,  but  what  he  would  have  called  sound 
English,  free  from  nonsense : such  as  became  a 
man  who  looked  at  a national  religion  by  day- 
light, and  saw  it  in  its  relations  to  other  things. 
No  clerical  magistrate  had  greater  weight  at 
sessions,  or  less  of  mischievous  impracticableness 
in  relation  to  worldly  affairs.  Indeed,  the  worst 
imputation  thrown  out  against  him  was  worldli- 
ness : it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  forsook  the 
less  fortunate,  but  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  friendships  he  cultivated  were  of  a kind  like- 
ly to  be  useful  to  the  father  of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters ; and  bitter  observers — for  in  Wessex, 
say  ten  years  ago,  there  were  persons  whose  bit- 
terness may  now  seem  incredible — remarked  that 
the  color  of  his  opinions  had  changed  in  consist- 
ency with  this  principle  of  action.  But  cheerful, 
successful  worldliness  has  a false  air  of  being 
more  selfish  than  the  acrid,  unsuccessful  kind, 
whose  secret  history  is  summed  up  in  the  terrible 
words, 44  Sold,  but  not  paid  for.” 

Gwendolen  wondered  that  she  had  not  better 
remembered  how  very  fine  a man  her  uncle  was ; 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  a less  capable 
and  more  indifferent  judge.  At  present  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  interest  to  her  that  she  was  to 
have  the  near  countenance  of  a dignified  male 
relative,  and  that  the  family  life  would  cease  to 
be  entirely,  insipidly  feminine.  She  did  not  in- 
tend that  her  uncle  should  control  her,  but  she 
saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  her  that  he  should  be  proud  of  introducing 
her  as  his  niece.  And  there  was  every  sign  of 
his  being  likely  to  feel  that  pride.  He  certainly 
looked  at  her  with  admiration  as  he  said : 

44  You  have  outgrown  Anna,  my  dear,”  putting 
bis  arm  tenderly  round  his  daughter,  whose  shy 
face  was  a tiny  copy  of  his  own,  and  drawing  her 
forward.  44  She  is  not  so  old  as  you  by  a year, 
but  her  growing  days  are  certainly  over.  I hope 
you  will  be  excellent  companions.” 

He  did  give  a comparing  glance  at  his  daugh- 
ter, but  if  he  saw  her  inferiority,  he  might  also 
see  that  Anna’s  timid  appearance  and  miniature 
figure  must  appeal  to  a different  taste  from  that 
which  was  attracted  by  Gwendolen,  and  that  the 
girls  could  hardly  be  rivals.  Gwendolen,  at  least, 
was  aware  of  this,  and  kissed  her  cousin  with 
real  cordiality  as  well  as  grace,  saying, 44  A com- 
panion is  just  what  I want.  I arn  so  glad  we  are 
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come  to  live  here.  And  mamma  will  be  much 
happier  now  she  is  near  you,  aunt” 

The  aunt  trusted  indeed  that  it  would  be  so, 
and  felt  it  a blessing  that  a suitable  liome  had 
been  vacant  in  their  uncle’s  parish.  Then,  of 
course,  notice  had  to  be  taken  of  the  four  other 
girls,  whom  Gwendolen  had  always  felt  to  be  su- 
perfluous : all  of  a girlish  average  that  made  four 
units  utterly  unimportant,  and  yet  from  her  ear- 
liest days  an  obtrusive  influential  fact  in  her  life. 
She  was  conscious  of  having  been  much  kinder 
to  them  than  could  have  been  expected.  And  it 
was  evident  to  her  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  also 
felt  it  a pity  there  were  so  many  girls — what  ra- 
tional person  could  feel  otherwise,  except  poor 
mamma,  who  never  would  see  how  Alice  set  up 
her  shoulders  and  lifted  her  eyebrows  till  she 
had  no  forehead  left,  how  Bertha  and  Fanny 
whispered  and  tittered  together  about  every  thing, 
or  how  Isabel  was  always  listening  and  staring 
and  forgetting  where  she  was,  and  treading  on  the 
toes  of  her  suffering  elders  ? 

“You  have  brothers,  Anna,”  said  Gwendolen, 
while  the  sisters  were  being  noticed.  “ I think 
you  are  enviable  there.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Anna,  simply,  “ I am  very  fond  of 
them.  But  of  course  their  education  is  a great 
anxiety  to  papa.  He  used  to  say  they  made  me 
a tomboy.  I really  was  a great  romp  with  Rex. 
I think  you  will  like  Rex  He  will  come  home 
before  Christmas.” 

“ I remember  I used  to  think  you  rather  wild 
and  shy.  But  it  is  difficult  now  to  imagine  you  a 
romp,”  said  Gwendolen,  smiling. 

“ Of  course  I am  altered  now  ; I am  come  out, 
and  all  that.  But  in  reality  I like  to  go  black- 
berrying  with  Edwy  and  Lotta  as  well  as  ever.  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  going  out ; but  I dare  say  I 
shall  like  it  better  now  you  will  be  often  with  me. 
I am  not  at  all  clever,  and  I never  know  what  to 
say.  It  seems  so  useless  to  say  what  every  body 
knows,  and  I can  think  of  nothing  else,  except 
what  papa  says.” 

“ I shall  like  going  out  with  you  very  much,” 
said  Gwendolen,  well  disposed  toward  this  naive 
cousin.  “ Are  you  fond  of  riding  ?” 

“Yes;  but  we  have  only  one  Shetland  pony 
among  us.  Papa  says  he  can’t  afford  more,  be- 
sides the  carriage-horses  and  his  own  nag.  He 
has  so  many  expenses.” 

“ I intend  to  have  a horse  and  ride  a great  deal 
now,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a tone  of  decision.  “ Is 
the  society  pleasant  in  this  neighborhood  V” 

“ Papa  says  it  is,  very.  There  are  the  clergy- 
men all  about,  you  know  ; and  the  Quallons  and 
the  Arrowpoints,  and  Lord  Brackenshaw,  and  Sir 
Hugo  Mai  Unger’s  place,  where  there  is  nobody — 
that’s  very  nice,  because  we  make  picnics  there — 
and  two  or  three  families  at  Wancester  ; oh,  and 
old  Mrs.  Vulcany  at  Nuttingwood,  and — ” 

But  Anna  was  relieved  of  this  tax  on  her  de- 
scriptive powers  by  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
and  Gwendolen’s  question  was  soon  indirectly 
answered  by  her  uncle,  who  dwelt  much  on  the 
advantages  he  had  secured  for  them  in  getting  a 
place  like  Offendene.  Except  the  rent,  it  involved 
no  more  expense  than  an  ordinary  house  at  Wan- 
cester would  have  done. 

“ And  it  is  always  worth  while  to  make  a little 
sacrifice  for  a good  style  of  house,”  said  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne, in  his  easy,  pleasantly  confident  tone, 
which  made  the  world  in  general  seem  a very 


manageable  place  of  residence.  “Especially 
where  there  is  only  a lady  at  the  head.  All  the 
best  people  will  call  upon  you;  and  you  need 
give  no  expensive  dinners.  Of  course  I have  to 
spend  a good  deal  in  that  way ; it  is  a large  item. 
But  then  I get  my  house  for  nothing.  If  I had 
to  pay  three  hundred  a year  for  my  house,  I could 
not  keep  a table.  My  boys  are  too  great  a drain 
on  me.  You  are  better  off  than  we  are,  in  pro- 
portion; there  is  no  great  drain  on  you  now, 
after  your  house  and  carriage.” 

“ I assure  you,  Fanny,  now  the  children  are 
growing  up,  I am  obliged  to  cut  and  contrive,” 
said  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  “ I am  not  a good  manager 
by  nature,  but  Henry  has  taught  me.  He  is  won- 
derful for  making  the  best  of  every  thing;  he 
allows  himself  no  extras,  and  gets  his  curates  for 
nothing.  It  is  rather  hard  that  he  has  not  been 
made  a prebendary  or  something,  as  others  have 
been,  considering  the  friends  he  has  made,  and 
the  need  there  is  for  men  of  moderate  opinions 
in  all  respects.  If  the  Church  is  to  keep  its  po- 
sition, ability  and  character  ought  to  tell.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Nancy,  you  forget  the  old  story — 
thank  Heaven,  there  are  three  hundred  as  good 
as  I ! And  ultimately  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  I am  pretty  sure.  There  could  hardly 
be  a more  thorough  friend  than  Lord  Bracken- 
shaw— your  landlord,  you  know,  Fanny.  Lady 
Brackenshaw  will  call  upon  you.  And  I have 
spoken  for  Gwendolen  to  be  a member  of  our 
Archery  Club — the  Brackenshaw  Archery  Club — 
the  most  select  thing  any  where.  That  is,  if  she 
has  no  objection,”  added  Mr.  Gascoigne,  looking 
at  Gwendolen  with  pleasant  irony. 

“ I should  like  it  of  all  things,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen. “There  is  nothing  I enjoy  more  than 
taking  aim — and  hitting,”  she  ended,  with  a pret- 
ty nod  and  smile. 

“ Our  Anna,  poor  child,  is  too  short-sighted  for 
archery.  But  I consider  myself  a first-rate  shot, 
and  you  shall  practice  with  me.  I must  make 
you  an  accomplished  archer  before  our  great 
meeting  in  J uly.  In  fact,  as  to  neighborhood, 
you  could  hardly  be  better  placed.  There  are 
the  Arrowpoints — they  are  some  of  our  best  peo- 
ple. Miss  Arrowpoint  is  a delightful  girl : she 
has  been  presented  at  court.  They  have  a mag- 
nificent place — Quetcham  Hall — worth  seeing  in 
point  of  art ; and  their  parties,  to  which  you  are 
sure  to  be  invited,  are  the  best  things  of  the  sort 
we  have.  The  archdeacon  is  intimate  there,  and 
they  have  always  a good  kind  of  people  staving 
in  the  house.  Mrs.  Arrowpoint  is  peculiar,  cer- 
tainly ; something  of  a caricature,  in  fact ; but 
well-meaning.  And  Miss  Arrowpoint  is  as  nice 
as  possible.  It  is  not  all  young  ladies  who  have 
mothers  as  handsome  and  graceful  as  yours  and 
Anna’s.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  smiled  faintly  at  this  little  com- 
pliment, but  the  husband  and  wife  looked  affec- 
tionately at  each  other,  and  Gwendolen  thought, 
“ My  uncle  and  aunt,  at  least,  are  happy ; they 
are  not  dull  and  dismal.”  Altogether,  she  felt 
satisfied  with  her  prospects  at  Offendene,  as  a 
great  improvement  on  any  thing  she  had  known. 
Even  the  cheap  curates,  she  incidentally  learned, 
were  almost  always  young  men  of  family,  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  the  actual  curate,  was  said  to  be 
quite  an  acquisition : it  was  only  a pity  he  was 
so  soon  to  leave. 

But  there  was  one  point  which  she  was  so 
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anxious  to  gain  that  she  could  not  allow  the 
evening  to  pass  without  taking  her  measures  to- 
ward securing  it.  Her  mamma,  she  knew,  in- 
tended to  submit  entirely  to  her  uncle’s  judgment 
with  regard  to  expenditure ; and  the  submission 
was  not  merely  prudential,  for  Mrs.  Davilow, 
conscious  that  she  had  always  been  seen  under  a 
cloud  as  poor  dear  Fanny,  who  had  made  a sad 
blunder  with  her  second  marriage,  felt  a hearty 
satisfaction  in  being  frankly  and  cordially  identi- 
fied with  her  sister’s  family,  and  in  having  her 
affairs  canvassed  and  managed  with  an  authority 
which  presupposed  a genuine  interest.  Thus  the 
question  of  a suitable  saddle-horse,  which  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed  with  mamma,  had  to 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Gascoigne ; and  after  Gwen- 
dolen had  played  on  the  piano,  which  had  been 
provided  from  Wancester,  had  sung  to  her  hear- 
ers’ admiration,  and  had  induced  her  uncle  to 
join  her  in  a duet — what  more  softening  influ- 
ence than  this  on  any  uncle  who  would  have  sung 
finely  if  his  time  had  not  been  too  much  taken 
up  by  graver  matters? — she  seized  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  saying,  44  Mamma,  you  have  not 
spoken  to  my  uncle  about  my  riding.” 

“ Gwendolen  desires  above  all  things  to  have  a 
horse  to  ride — a pretty,  light,  lady’s  horse,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  looking  at  Mr.  Gascoigne.  uDo 
you  think  we  can  manage  it  ?” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  projected  his  lower  lip  and  lift- 
ed his  handsome  eyebrows  sarcastically  at  Gwen- 
dolen, who  had  seated  herself  with  much  grace 
on  the  elbow  of  her  mamma’s  chair. 

44  We  could  lend  her  the  pony  sometimes,”  said 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  watching  her  husband’s  face,  and 
feeling  quite  ready  to  disapprove  if  he  did. 

44  That  might  be  inconveniencing  others,  aunt, 
and  would  be  no  pleasure  to  me.  I can  not  en- 
dure ponies,”  said  Gwendolen.  44 1 would  rather 
give  up  some  other  indulgence  and  have  a horse.” 
(Was  there  ever  a young  lady  or  gentleman  not 
ready  to  give  up  an  unspecified  indulgence  for 
the  sake  of  the  favorite  one  specified  ?) 

44  She  rides  so  welL  She  has  had  lessons,  and 
the  riding-master  said  she  had  so  good  a seat  and 
hand  she  might  be  trusted  with  any  mount,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  who,  even  if  she  had  not  wished  her 
darling  to  have  the  horse,  would  not  have  dared 
to  be  lukewarm  in  trying  to  get  it  for  her. 

44  There  is  the  price  of  the  horse — a good  sixty 
with  the  best  chance — and  then  his  keep,”  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  in  a tone  which,  though  demurring, 
betrayed  the  inward  presence  of  something  that 
favored  the  demand.  44  There  are  the  carriage- 
horses — already  a heavy  item.  And  remember 
what  you  ladies  cost  in  toilet  now.” 

44 1 really  wear  nothing  but  two  black  dresses,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  hastily.  44  And  the  younger 
girls,  pf  course,  require  no  toilet  at  present.  Be- 
sides, Gwendolen  will  save  me  so  much  by  giving 
her  sisters  lessons.”  Here  Mrs.  Davilow’s  deli- 
cate cheek  showed  a rapid  blush.  44  If  it  were 
not  for  that,  I must  really  have  a more  expensive 
governess,  and  masters  besides.” 

Gwendolen  felt  some  anger  with  her  mamma, 
but  carefully  concealed  it. 

44  That  is  good — that  is  decidedly  good,”  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  heartily,  looking  at  his  wife.  And 
Gwendolen,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a deep 
young  lady,  suddenly  moved  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  long  drawing-room,  and  busied  herself 
with  arranging  pieces  of  music. 


“The  dear  child  has  had  no  indulgences,  no 
pleasures,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  in  a pleading  un- 
der-tone. 44 1 feel  the  expense  is  rather  impru- 
dent in  this  first  year  of  our  settling.  But  she 
really  needs  the  exercise — she  needs  cheering. 
And  if  you  were  to  see  her  on  horseback,  it  is 
something  splendid.” 

44  It  is  what  we  could  not  afford  for  Anna,” 
said  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  44  But  she,  dear  child,  would 
ride  Lotta’s  donkey,  and  think  it  good  enough.” 
(Anna  was  absorbed  in  a game  with  Isabel,  who 
had  hunted  out  an  old  backgammon  board,  and 
had  begged  to  sit  up  an  extra  hour.) 

44  Certainly,  a fine  woman  never  looks  better 
than  on  horseback,”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne.  44  And 
Gwendolen  has  the  figure  for  it.  I don’t  say  the 
thing  should  not  be  considered.” 

44  We  might  try  it  for  a time,  at  all  events.  It 
can  be  given  up  if  necessary,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow. 

44  Well,  I will  consult  Lord  Brackenshaw’s  head 
groom.  He  is  my  fidus  Achates  in  the  horsey  way.” 

44  Thanks,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  much  relieved. 
44  You  are  very  kind.” 

44  That  he  always  is,”  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  And 
later  that  night,  when  she  and  her  husband  were 
in  private,  she  said  : 

44 1 thought  you  were  almost  too  indulgent 
about  the  horse  for  Gwendolen.  She  ought  not 
to  claim  so  much  more  than  your  own  daughter 
would  think  of.  Especially  before  we  see  how 
Fanny  manages  on  her  income.  And  you  really 
have  enough  to  do  without  taking  all  this  trouble 
on  yourself.” 

44  My  dear  Nancy,  one  must  look  at  things  from 
every  point  of  view.  This  girl  is  really  worth 
some  expense:  you  don’t  often  see  her  equal 
She  ought  to  make  a first-rate  marriage,  and  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I spared  my  trou- 
ble in  helping  her  forward.  You  know  yourself 
she  has  been  under  a disadvantage  with  such  a 
father-in-law,  and  a second  family,  keeping  her 
always  in  the  shade.  I feel  for  the  girl.  And  I 
should  like  your  sister  and  her  family  now  to 
have  the  benefit  of  your  having  married  rather  a 
better  specimen  of  your  kind  than  she  did.” 

44  Rather  better!  I should  think  so.  However, 
it  is  for  me  to  be  grateful  that  you  will  take  so 
much  on  your  shoulders  for  the  sake  of  my  sister 
and  her  children.  I am  sure  I would  not  grudge 
any  thing  to  poor  Fanny.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I have  been  thinking  of,  though  you  have  never 
mentioned  it.” 

44  What  is  that  ?” 

44  The  boys.  I hope  they  will  not  be  falling  in 
love  with  Gwendolen.” 

44  Don’t  presuppose  any  thing  of  the  kind,  my 
dear,  and  there  will  be  no  danger.  Rex  will  nev- 
er be  at  home  for  long  together,  and  Warham  is 
going  to  India.  It  is  the  wiser  plan  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  cousins  will  not  fall  in  love.  If 
you  begin  with  precautions,  the  affair  will  come 
in  spite  of  them.  One  must  not  undertake  to 
act  for  Providence  in  these  matters,  which  can 
no  more  be  held  under  the  hand  than  a brood 
of  chickens.  The  boys  will  have  nothing,  and 
Gwendolen  will  have  nothing.  They  can’t  marry. 
At  the  worst  there  would  only  be  a little  crying, 
and  you  can’t  save  boys  and  girls  from  that.” 

Mrs.  Gascoigne’s  mind  was  satisfied  : if  any 
thing  did  happen,  there  was  the  comfort  of  feel- 
ing that  her  husband  would  know  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  would  have  the  energy  to  do  it. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“ Qorgibu a.  ‘Je  tc  dis  qae  le  mariage  eat  one 

chose  sainte  et  sacnie,  et  que  c’est  falre  en  honnfites 
gens,  que  de  d6buter  par  1&.’ 

“ Madrloru  4 Mon  Dieu ! que  si  tout  le  monde  vous 
reasemblait,  un  roman  serait  bientot  dni!  La  belle 
chose  que  ce  serait,  si  d’abord  Cyrus  6pousait  Man- 
dane.  et  qu’Arouce  de  plain-pied  fdt  marie  & Clelie! 

Laissez-nous  faire  k loisir  le  tissu  de  notrc  roman, 

et  n’en  pressez pas  tant  la  conclusion.’” 

— MoliSbe  : Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

It  would  be  a little  hard  to  blame  the  Rector  of 
Pennicote  that  in  the  course  of  looking  at  things 
from  every  point  of  view,  he  looked  at  Gwendo- 
len as  a girl  likely  to  make  a brilliant  marriage. 
Why  should  he  be  expected  to  differ  from  his 
contemporaries  in  this  matter,  and  wish  his  niece 
a worse  end  of  her  charming  maidenhood  than 
they  would  approve  as  the  best  possible  ? It  is 
rather  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  his  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  were  entirely  good-natured. 
And  in  considering  the  relation  of  means  to  ends, 
it  would  have  been  mere  folly  to  have  been  guided 
by  the  exceptional  and  idyllic — to  have  recom- 
mended that  Gwendolen  should  wear  a gown  as 
shabby  as  Grisclda’s  in  order  that  a Marquis 
might  fall  in  love  with  her,  or  to  have  insisted 
that  since  a fair  maiden  was  to  be  sought,  she 
should  keep  herself  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne’s calculations  were  of  the  kind  called  ra- 
tional, and  he  did  not  even  think  of  getting  a too 
frisky  horse  in  order  that  Gwendolen  might  be 
threatened  with  an  accident  and  be  rescued  by 
a man  of  property.  He  wished  his  niece  well, 
and  he  meant  her  to  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
best  society  of  the  neighborhood. 

Her  uncle’s  intention  fell  in  perfectly  with 
Gwendolen’s  own  wishes.  But  let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  she  also  contemplated  a brilliant  mar- 
riage as  the  direct  end  of  her  witching  the  world 
with  her  grace  on  horseback,  or  with  any  other 
accomplishment.  That  she  was  to  be  married 
some  time  or  other  she  would  have  felt  obliged 
to  admit ; and  that  her  marriage  would  not  be  of 
a middling  kind,  such  as  most  girls  were  content- 
ed with,  she  felt  quietly,  unargumentatively  sure. 
But  her  thoughts  never  dwelt  on  marriage  as  the 
fulfillment  of  her  ambition ; the  dramas  in  which 
she  imagined  herself  a heroine  were  not  wrought 
up  to  that  close.  To  be  very  much  sued  or  hope- 
lessly sighed  for  as  a bride  was  indeed  an  indis- 
pensable and  agreeable  guarantee  of  womanly 
power;  but  to  become  a wife  and  wear  all  the 
domestic  fetters  of  that  condition  was,  on  the 
whole,  a vexatious  necessity.  Her  observation 
of  matrimony  had  inclined  her  to  think  it  rather 
a dreary  state,  in  which  a woman  could  not  do 
what  she  liked,  had  more  children  than  were  de- 
sirable, was  consequently  dull,  and  became  irrev- 
ocably immersed  in  humdrum.  Of  course  mar- 
riage was  social  promotion ; she  could  not  look 
forward  to  a single  life ; but  promotions  have 
sometimes  to  be  taken  with  bitter  herbs — a peer- 
age will  not  quite  do  instead  of  leadership  to  the 
man  who  meant  to  lead ; and  this  delicate-limbed 
sylph  of  twenty  meant  to  lead.  For  such  pas- 
sions dwell  in  feminine  breasts  also.  In  Gwen- 
dolen’s, however,  they  dwelt  among  strictly  femi- 
nine furniture,  and  had  no  disturbing  reference  to 
the  advancement  of  learning  or  the  balance  of  the 
constitution ; her  knowledge  being  such  as  with 
no  sort  of  standing-room  or  length  of  lever  could 
have  been  expected  to  move  the  world.  She  meant 


to  do  what  was  pleasant  to  herself  in  a striking 
manner ; or  rather,  whatever  she  could  do  so  as 
to  strike  others  with  admiration  and  get  in  that 
reflected  way  a more  ardent  sense  of  living, 
seemed  pleasant  to  her  fancy. 

44  Gwendolen  will  not  rest  without  having  the 
world  at  her  feet,”  said  Miss  Merry,  the  meek 
governess — hyperbolical  words  w'hich  have  long 
come  to  carry  the  most  moderate  meanings ; for 
who  has  not  heard  of  private  persons  having  the 
world  at  their  feet  in  the  shape  of  some  half  doz- 
en items  of  flattering  regard  generally  known  in  a 
genteel  suburb  ? And  words  could  hardly  be  too 
wide  or  vague  to  indicate  the  prospect  that  made 
a hazy  largeness  about  poor  Gwendolen  on  the 
heights  of  her  young  self-exultation.  Other  peo- 
ple allowed  themselves  to  be  made  slaves  of,  and 
to  have  their  lives  blown  hither  and  thither,  like 
empty  ships  in  which  no  will  was  present ; it  was 
not  to  be  so  with  her;  she  would  no  longer  be 
sacrificed  to  creatures  worth  less  than  herself,  but 
would  make  the  very  best  of  the  chances  that  life 
offered  her,  and  conquer  circumstances  by  her  ex- 
ceptional cleverness.  Certainly,  to  be  settled  at 
Offendcne,  with  the  notice  of  Lady  Brackenshaw, 
the  archery  club,  and  invitations  to  dine  with  the 
Arrowpoints,  as  the  highest  lights  in  her  scenery, 
was  not  a position  that  seemed  to  offer  remark- 
able chances;  but  Gwendolen’s  confidence  lay 
chiefly  in  herself.  She  felt  well  equipped  for  the 
mastery  of  life.  With  regard  to  much  in  her  lot 
hitherto  she  held  herself  rather  hardly  dealt  with, 
but  as  to  her  “education,”  she  would  have  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  left  her  under  no  disadvantages. 
In  the  school -room  her  quick  mind  had  taken 
readily  that  strong  starch  of  unexplained  rules 
and  disconnected  facts  which  saves  ignorance  from 
any  painful  sense  of  limpness ; and  what  remained 
of  all  things  knowable,  she  was  conscious  of  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  through  novels,  plays, 
and  poems.  About  her  French  and  music,  the 
two  justifying  accomplishments  of  a young  lady, 
she  felt  no  ground  for  uneasiness ; and  w’hen  to 
all  these  qualifications,  negative  and  positive,  we 
add  the  spontaneous  sense  of  capability  some 
happy  persons  are  born  with,  so  that  any  subject 
they  turn  attention  to  impresses  them  with  their 
own  power  of  forming  a correct  judgment  on  it, 
who  can  wonder  if  Gwendolen  felt  ready  to  man- 
age her  own  destiny  ? 

There  were  many  subjects  in  the  world — per- 
haps the  majority — in  which  she  felt  no  interest, 
because  they  were  stupid ; for  subjects  are  apt  to 
appear  stupid  to  the  young  as  light  seems  dim  to 
the  old ; but  she  would  not  have  felt  at  all  help- 
less in  relation  to  them  if  they  had  turned  up  in 
conversation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no 
one  had  disputed  her  power  or  her  general  superi- 
ority. As  on  the  arrival  at  Offendene,  so  always 
the  first  thought  of  those  about  her  had  been, 
what  will  Gwendolen  think  ? — if  the  footman  trod 
heavily  in  creaking  boots,  or  if  the  laundress’s 
work  was  unsatisfactory,  the  maid  said,  44  This 
will  never  do  for  Miss  Harleth;”  if  the  wood 
smoked  in  the  bedroom  fire-place,  Mrs.  Davilow, 
whose  own  weak  eyes  suffered  much  from  this 
inconvenience,  spoke  apologetically  of  it  to  Gwen- 
dolen. If,  when  they  were  under  the  stress  of 
traveling,  she  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast 
table  till  every  one  else  had  finished,  the  only 
question  was,  how  Gwendolen’s  coffee  and  toast 
should  still  be  of  the  hottest  and  crispest ; and 
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when  she  appeared  with  her  freshly  brushed 
light  brown  hair  streaming  backward,  and  await- 
ing her  mamma’s  hand  to  coil  it  up,  her  long 
brown  eyes  glancing  bright  as  a wave-washed 
onyx  from  under  their  long  lashes,  it  was  always 
she  herself  who  had  to  be  tolerant — to  bog  that 
Alice,  who  sat  waiting  on  her,  would  not  stick  up 
her  shoulders  in  that  frightful  manner,  and  that 
Isabel,  instead  of  pushing  up  to  her  and  asking 
questions,  would  go  away  to  Miss  Merry. 

Always  she  was  the  princess  in  exile,  who  in 
time  of  famine  was  to  have  her  breakfast-roll 
made  of  the  finest  bolted  flour  from  the  seven 
thin  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  a general  decampment 
was  to  have  her  silver  fork  kept  out  of  the  bag- 
gage. How  was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? The 
answer  may  seem  to  lie  quite  on  the  surface: 
in  her  beauty,  a certain  unusualness  about  her, 
a decision  of  will  which  made  itself  felt  in  her 
graceful  movements  and  clear  unhesitating  tones, 
so  that  if  she  came  into  the  room  on  a rainy  day 
when  every  body  else  was  flaccid  and  the  use  of 
things  in  general  was  not  apparent  to  them,  there 
seemed  to  be  a sudden,  sufficient  reason  for  keep- 
ing up  the  forms  of  life ; and  even  the  waiters  at 
hotels  showed  the  more  alacrity  in  doing  away 
with  crumbs  and  creases  and  dregs  with  strug- 
gling flies  in  them.  This  potent  charm,  added  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter,  toward 
whom  her  mamma  had  always  been  in  an  apolo- 
getic state  of  mind  for  the  evils  brought  on  her 
by  a step-father,  may  seem  so  full  a reason  for 
Gwendolen’s  domestic  empire,  that  to  look  for 
any  other  would  be  to  ask  the  reason  of  daylight 
when  the  sun  is  shining.  But  beware  of  arriving 
at  conclusions  without  comparison.  I remember 
having  seen  the  same  assiduous,  apologetic  atten- 
tion awarded  to  persons  who  were  not  at  all  beau- 
tiful or  unusual,  whose  firmness  showed  itself  in 
no  very  graceful  or  euphonious  way,  and  who  were 
not  eldest  daughters  with  a tender,  timid  mother, 
compunctious  at  having  subjected  them  to  incon- 
veniences. Some  of  them  were  a very  common 
sort  of  men.  And  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
among  them  all  was  a strong  determination  to 
have  what  was  pleasant,  with  a total  fearlessness 
in  making  themselves  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
when  they  did  not  get  it.  Who  is  so  much  ca- 
joled and  served  with  trembling  by  the  weak 
females  of  a household  as  the  unscrupulous  male 
—capable,  if  he  has  not  free  way  at  home,  of  go- 
ing and  doing  worse  elsewhere?  Hence  I am 
forced  to  doubt  whether,  even  without  her  potent 
charm  and  peculiar  filial  position,  Gwendolen 
might  not  still  have  played  the  queen  in  exile  if 
only  she  had  kept  her  inborn  energy  of  egoistic 
desire  and  her  power  of  inspiring  fear  as  to  what 
she  might  say  or  do.  However,  she  had  the 
charm,  and  those  who  feared  her  were  also  fond 
of  her,  the  fear  and  the  fondness  being,  perhaps, 
both  heightened  by  what  may  be  called  the  iri- 
descence of  her  character — the  play  of  various, 
nay,  contrary,  tendencies.  For  Macbeth’s  rheto- 
ric about  the  impossibility  of  being  many  oppo- 
site things  in  the  same  moment  referred  to  the 
clumsy  necessities  of  action,  and  not  to  the  sub- 
tler possibilities  of  feeling.  We  can  not  speak 
a loyal  word  and  be  meanly  silent;  we  can  not 
kill  and  not  kill,  in  the  same  moment ; but  a mo- 
ment is  room  wide  enough  for  the  loyal  and  mean 
desire,  for  the  outlash  of  a murderous  thought 
and  the  sharp  backward  stroke  of  repentance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“Her  wit 

Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.” 

— Much  Ado  about  Nothing . 

Gwendolen’s  reception  in  the  neighborhood 
fulfilled  her  uncle’s  expectations.  From  Br&ck- 
enshaw  Castle  to  the  Firs  at  Wancester,  where 
Mr.  Quallon,  the  banker,  kept  a generous  house, 
she  was  welcomed  with  manifest  admiration,  and 
even  those  ladies  who  did  not  quite  like  her  felt 
a comfort  in  having  a new,  striking  girl  to  in- 
vite ; for  hostesses  who  entertain  much  must 
make  up  their  parties  as  ministers  make  up  their 
cabinets,  on  grounds  other  than  personal  liking. 
Then,  in  order  to  have  Gwendolen  as  a guest,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  any  one  who  was  dis- 
agreeable, for  Mrs.  Davilow  always  made  a quiet, 
picturesque  figure  as  a chaperon,  and  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne was  every  where  in  request  for  his  own 
sake. 

Among  the  houses  where  Gwendolen  was  not 
quite  liked,  and  yet  invited,  was  Quetcham  HalL 
One  of  her  first  invitations  was  to  a large  dinner 
party  there,  which  made  a sort  of  general  intro- 
duction for  her  to  the  society  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ; for  in  a select  party  of  thirty,  and  of  well- 
composed  proportions  as  to  age,  few  visitable 
families  could  be  entirely  left  out.  No  youthful 
figure  there  was  cofnparable  to  Gwendolen’s  as 
she  passed  through  the  long  suit  of  rooms  adorn- 
ed with  light  and  flowers,  and,  visible  at  first  as 
a slim  figure  floating  along  in  white  drapery,  ap- 
proached through  one  wide  doorway  after  an- 
other in  fuller  illumination  and  definiteness.  She 
had  never  had  that  sort  of  promenade  before, 
and  she  felt  exultingly  that  it  befitted  her : any 
one  looking  at  her  for  the  first  time  might  have 
supposed  that  long  galleries  and  lackeys  had 
always  been  a matter  of  course  in  her  life ; while 
her  cousin  Anna,  who  was  really  more  familiar 
with  these  things,  felt  almost  as  much  embar- 
rassed as  a rabbit  suddenly  deposited  in  that  well- 
lit  space. 

u Who  is  that  with  Gascoigne !”  said  the  arch- 
deacon, neglecting  a discussion  of  military  ma- 
noeuvres, on  which,  as  a clergyman,  he  was  natu- 
rally appealed  to.  And  his  son,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room — a hopeful  young  scholar,  who  had 
already  suggested  some  “not  less  elegant  than 
ingenious”  emendations  of  Greek  texts  — said, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  “ By  George ! who  is  that 
girl  with  the  awfully  well-set  head  and  jolly 
figure  ?” 

But  to  a mind  of  general  benevolence,  wishing 
every  body  to  look  well,  it  was  rather  exaspera- 
ting to  see  how  Gwendolen  eclipsed  others : how 
even  the  handsome  Miss  Lawe,  explained  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Lawe,  looked  suddenly 
broad,  heavy,  and  inanimate ; and  how  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  unfortunately  also  dressed  in  white, 
immediately  resembled  a carte  de  visite  in  which 
one  would  fancy  the  skirt  alone  to  have  been 
charged  for.  Since  Miss  Arrowpoint  was  gener- 
ally liked  for  the  amiable  unpretending  way  in 
which  she  wore  her  fortunes,  and  made  a soften- 
ing screen  for  the  oddities  of  Jjer  mother,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  unfitness  in  Gwendolen’s 
looking  so  much  more  like  a person  of  social  im- 
portance. 

“ She  is  not  really  so  handsome,  if  you  come 
to  examine  her  features,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint, 
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later  in  the  evening,  confidentially  to  Mrs.  Vul- 
cany.  44  It  is  a certain  style  she  has,  which  pro- 
duces a great  effect  at  first,  but  afterward  she  is 
less  agreeable.” 

In  fact,  Gwendolen,  not  intending  it,  but  in- 
tending the  contrary,  had  offended  her  hostess, 
who,  though  not  a splenetic  or  vindictive  woman, 
had  her  susceptibilities.  Several  conditions  had 
met  in  the  Lady  of  Quetcham  which  to  the  rea- 
soners  in  that  neighborhood  seemed  to  have  an 
essential  connection  with  each  other.  It  was 
occasionally  recalled  that  she  had  been  the  heir- 
ess of  a fortune  gained  by  some  moist  or  dry  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  in  order  fully  to  account  for  her 
having  a squat  figure,  a harsh,  parrot-like  voice, 
and  a systematically  high  head-dress ; and  since 
these  points  made  her  externally  rather  ridicu- 
lous, it  appeared  to  many  only  natural  that  she 
should  have  what  are  called  literary  tendencies. 
A little  comparison  would  have  shown  that  all 
these  points  are  to  be  found  apart : daughters  of 
aldermen  being  often  well-grown  and  well-feat- 
ured; pretty  women  having  sometimes  harsh  or 
husky  voices ; and  the  production  of  feeble  litera- 
ture being  found  compatible  with  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  physique,  masculine  as  well  as  feminine 

Gwendolen,  who  had  a keen  sense  of  absurdity 
in  others,  but  was  kindly  disposed  toward  any 
one  who  could  make  life  agreeable  to  her,  meant 
to  win  Mrs.  Arrowpoint  by  giving  her  an  interest 
and  attention  beyond  what  others  were  probably 
inclined  to  show.  But  self-confidence  is  apt  to 
address  itself  to  an  imaginary  dullness  in  others, 
as  people  who  are  well  off  speak  in  a cajoling 
tone  to  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime 
of  life  raise  their  voice  and  talk  artificially  to 
seniors,  hastily  conceiving  them  to  be  deaf  and 
rather  imbecile.  Gwendolen,  with  all  her  clever- 
ness and  purpose  to  be  agreeable,  could  not  es- 
cape that  form  of  stupidity : it  followed  in  her 
mind,  unreflectingly,  that  because  Mrs.  Arrow- 
point  was  ridiculous  she  was  also  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  penetration,  and  she  went  through  her 
little  scenes  without  suspicion  that  the  various 
shades  of  her  behavior  were  all  noted. 

44  You  are  fond  of  books  as  well  as  of  music, 
riding,  and  archery,  I hear,”  Mrs.  Arrowpoint 
said,  going  to  her  for  a tetc-dUete  in  the  drawing- 
room after  dinner ; 44  Catherine  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  so  sympathetic  a neighbor.”  This  little 
speech  might  have  seemed  the  most  graceful  po- 
liteness, spoken  in  a low  melodious  tone ; but 
with  a twang  fatally  loud,  it  gave  Gwendolen  a 
sense  of  exercising  patronage  when  she  answered, 
gracefully : 

44  It  is  I who  am  fortunate.  Miss  Arrowpoint 
will  teach  me  what  good  music  is : I shall  be  en- 
tirely a learner.  I hear  that  she  is  a thorough 
musician.” 

44  Catherine  has  certainly  had  every  advantage. 
We  have  a first-rate  musician  in  the  house  now — 
Herr  Klesmer;  perhaps  you  know  all  his  com- 
positions. You  must  allow  me  to  introduce  him 
to  you.  You  sing,  I believe.  Catherine  plays 
three  instruments,  but  she  does  not  sing.  I hope 
you  will  let  us  hear  you.  I understand  you  are 
an  accomplished  finger.” 

14 Oh  no! — 4 die  Kraft  ist  schwach,  allein  die 
Lust  ist  gross,’  as  Mephistopheles  says.” 

44  Ah,  you  are  a student  of  Goethe.  Young 
ladies  are  so  advanced  now.  I suppose  you  have 
read  every  thing  ?” 


44  No,  really.  I shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  read.  I have  been  looking  into  all 
the  books  in  the  library  at  Offendene,  but  there  is 
nothing  readable.  The  leaves  all  stick  together 
and  smell  musty.  I wish  I could  write  books  to 
amuse  myself,  as  you  can!  How  delightful  it 
must  be  to  write  books  after  one’s  own  taste  in- 
stead of  reading  other  people’s!  Home-made 
books  must  be  so  nice.” 

For  an  instant  Mrs.  Arrowpoint’s  glance  was  a 
little  sharper,  but  the  perilous  resemblance  to  sa- 
tire in  the  last  sentence  took  the  hue  of  girlish 
simplicity  when  Gwendolen  added, 

44 1 would  give  any  thing  to  write  a book !” 

44  And  why  should  you  not  ?”  said  Mrs.  Arrow- 
point,  encouragingly.  44  You  have  but  to  begin  as 
I did.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  are  at  every  body’s 
command.  But  I will  send  you  all  I have  written 
with  pleasure.” 

44  Thanks.  I shall  be  so  glad  to  read  your  writ- 
ings. Being  acquainted  with  authors  must  give  a 
peculiar  understanding  of  their  books : one  would 
be  able  to  tell  then  which  parts  were  funny  and 
which  serious.  I am  sure  I often  laugh  in  the 
wrong  place.”  Here  Gwendolen  herself  became 
aware  of  danger,  and  added,  quickly, 44  In  Shaks- 
peare,  you  know,  and  other  great  writers  that  we 
can  never  see.  But  I always  want  to  know  more 
than  there  is  in  the  books.” 

44  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  my  subjects  I 
can  lend  you  many  extra  sheets  in  manuscript,” 
said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint — while  Gwendolen  felt  her- 
self painfully  in  the  position  of  the  young  lady 
who  professed  to  like  potted  sprats.  44  These  are 
things  I dare  say  I shall  publish  eventually : sev- 
eral friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  and  one 
doesn’t  like  to  be  obstinate.  My  Tasso,  for  ex- 
ample— I could  have  made  it  twice  the  size.” 

44 1 dote  on  Tasso,”  said  Gwendolen. 

44  Well,  you  shall  have  all  my  papers,  if  you 
like.  So  many,  you  know,  have  written  about 
Tasso ; but  they  are  all  wrong.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  his  madness,  and  his  feelings  for 
Leonora,  and  the  real  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  character  of  Leonora,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  a cold-hearted  woman,  else  she  would 
have  married  him  in  spite  of  her  brother — they 
are  all  wrong.  I differ  from  every  body.” 

44  How  very  interesting !”  said  Gwendolen,  41 1 
like  to  differ  from  every  body.  I think  it  is  so- 
stupid  to  agree.  That  is  the  worst  of  writing 
your  opinions;  you  make  people  agree  with 
you.” 

This  speech  renewed  a slight  suspicion  in  Mrs. 
Arrowpoint,  and  again  her  glance  became  for  a 
moment  examining.  But  Gwendolen  looked  very 
innocent,  and  continued  with  a docile  air : 

44 1 know  nothing  of  Tasso  except  the  Qtruta- 
lerrune  lAberata , which  we  read  and  learned  by 
heart  at  school.” 

44  Ah,  his  life  is  more  interesting  than  his  po- 
etry. I have  constructed  the  early  part  of  his 
life  as  a sort  of  romance.  When  one  thinks  of 
his  father  Bernardo,  and  so  on,  there  is  so  much 
that  must  be  true.” 

44  Imagination  is  often  truer  than  fact,”  said 
Gwendolen,  decisively,  though  she  could  no  more 
have  explained  these  glib  words  than  if  they 
had  been  Coptic  or  Etruscan.  44 1 shall  be  so 
glad  to  learn  all  about  Tusso — and  his  madness 
especially.  I suppose  poets  are  always  a little 
mad.” 
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u To  be  sure — 1 the  poet’s  eye  in  a fine  frenzy 
rolling ;*  and  somebody  Bays  of  Marlowe — 

“ 1 For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  maintain, 

Which  always  should  possess  the  poet’s  brain.’ ” 

44  But  it  was  not  always  found  out,  was  it  ?” 
said  Gwendolen,  innocently.  44 1 suppose  some 
of  them  rolled  their  eyes  in  private.  Mad  peo- 
ple are  often  very  cunning.” 

Again  a shade  flitted  over  Mrs.  Arrowpoint’s 
face ; but  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  prevented 
any  immediate  mischief  between  her  and  this  too 
quick  young  lady,  who  had  overacted  her  naivete . 

44  Ah,  here  comes  Herr  Klesmer,”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint, rising;  and  presently  bringing  him  to 
Gwendolen,  she  left  them  to  a dialogue  which  was 
agreeable  on  both  sides,  Herr  Klesmer  being  a 
felicitous  combination  of  the  German,  the  Sclave, 
and  the  Semite,  with  grand  features,  brown  hair 
floating  in  artistic  fashion,  and  brown  eyes  in 
spectacles.  His  English  had  little  foreignness 
except  its  fluency;  and  his  alarming  cleverness 
was  made  less  formidable  just  then  by  a certain 
softening  air  of  silliness  which  will  sometimes 
befall  even  Genius  in  the  desire  of  being  agree- 
able to  Beauty. 

Music  was  soon  begun.  Miss  Arrowpoint  and 
Herr  Klesmer  played  a four-handed  piece  on  two 
pianos  which  convinced  the  company  in  general 
that  it  was  long,  and  Gwendolen  in  particular 
that  the  neutral,  placid-faced  Miss  Arrowpoint 
had  a mastery  of  the  instrument  which  put  her 
own  execution  out  of  the  question — though  she 
was  not  discouraged  as  to  her  often-praised  touch 
and  style.  After  this  every  one  became  anxious 
to  hear  Gwendolen  sing;  especially  Mr.  Arrow- 
point;  as  was  natural  in  a host  and  a perfect 
gentleman,  of  whom  no  one  had  any  thing  to  say 
but  that  he  had  married  Miss  Cuttler,  and  im- 
ported the  best  cigars ; and  he  led  her  to  the  pi- 
ano with  easy  politeness.  Herr  Klesmer  closed 
the  instrument  in  readiness  for  her,  and  smiled 
with  pleasure  at  her  approach ; then  placed  him- 
self at  the  distance  of  a few  feet  so  that  he  could 
see  her  as  she  sang. 

Gwendolen  was  not  nervous : what  she  under- 
took to  do  she  did  without  trembling,  and  singing 
was  an  enjoyment  to  her.  Her  voice  was  a mod- 
erately powerful  soprano  (some  one  had  told  her 
it  was  like  Jenny  Lind’s),  her  ear  good,  and  -she 
was  able  to  keep  in  tune,  so  that  her  singing  gave 
pleasure  to  ordinary  hearers,  and  she  had  been 
used  to  unmingled  applause.  She  had  the  rare 
advantage  of  looking  almost  prettier  when  she 
was  singing  than  at  other  times,  and  that  Herr 
Klesmer  was  in  front  of  her  seemed  not  disa- 
greeable. Her  song,  determined  on  beforehand, 
was  a favorite  aria  of  Bellini’s,  in  which  she  felt 
quite  sure  of  herself. 

“Charming!”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint,  who  had 
remained  near,  and  the  word  was  echoed  around 
without  more  insincerity  than  we  recognize  in  a 
brotherly  way  as  human.  But  Herr  Klesmer 
stood  like  a statue — if  a statue  can  be  imagined 
in  spectacles ; at  least,  he  was  as  mute  os  a 
statue.  Gwendolen  was  pressed  to  keep  her  seat 
and  double  the  general  pleasure,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  refuse ; but  before  resolving  to  do  so  she 
moved  a little  toward  Herr  Klesmer,  saying,  with 
a look  of  smiling  appeal, 44  It  would  be  too  cruel 
to  a great  musician.  You  can  not  like  to  hear 
poor  amateur  singing.” 


44 No,  truly;  but  that  makes  nothing,”  said 
Herr  Klesmer,  suddenly  speaking  in  an  odious 
German  fashion  with  staccato  endings,  quite  un- 
observable in  him  before,  and  apparently  depend- 
ing on  a change  of  mood,  as  Irishmen  resume 
their  strongest  brogue  when  they  are  fervid  or 
quarrelsome.  44  That  makes  nothing.  It  is  al- 
ways acceptable  to  see  you  sing.” 

Was  there  ever  so  unexpected  an  assertion  of 
superiority  ? at  least  before  the  late  Teutonic  con- 
quests ? Gwendolen  colored  deeply,  but,  with  her 
usual  presence  of  mind,  did  not  show  an  ungrace- 
ful resentment  by  moving  away  immediately  ; and 
Miss  Arrowpoint,  who  had  been  near  enough  to 
overhear  (and  also  to  observe  that  Herr  Klesmer’s 
mode  of  looking  at  Gwendolen  was  more  conspic- 
uously admiring  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
good  taste),  now  with  the  utmost  tact  and  kind- 
ness came  close  to  her,  and  said, 

44  Imagine  what  I have  to  go  through  with  thia 
professor  ! He  can  hardly  tolerate  any  thing  we 
English  do  in  music.  We  can  only  put  up  with 
his  severity,  and  make  use  of  it  to  find  out  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  us.  It  is  a little  com- 
fort to  know  that ; and  one  can  bear  it  when  ev- 
eiy  one  else  is  admiring.” 

44 1 should  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for 
telling  me  the  worst,”  said  Gwendolen,  recovering 
herself.  44 1 dare  say  I have  been  extremely  ill 
taught,  in  addition  to  having  no  talent — only  liking 
for  music.”  This  was  very  well  expressed,  con- 
sidering that  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  be- 
fore. 

44  Yes,  it  is  true ; you  have  not  been  well  taught,” 
said  Herr  Klesmer,  quietly.  Woman  was  dear  to 
him,  but  music  was  dearer.  44  Still,  you  are  not 
quite  without  gifts.  You  sing  in  tune,  and  you 
have  a pretty  fair  organ.  But  you  produce  your 
notes  badly ; and  that  music  which  you  sing  is 
beneath  you.  It  is  a form  of  melody  which  ex- 
presses a puerile  state  of  culture — a dandling, 
canting,  seesaw  kind  of  stuff — the  passion  and 
thought  of  people  without  any  breadth  of  hori- 
zon. There  is  a sort  of  self-satisfied  folly  about 
every  phrase  of  such  melody : no  cries  of  deep, 
mysterious  passion — no  conflict — no  sense  of  the 
universal.  It  makes  men  small  as  they  listen  to 
it  Sing  now  something  larger.  And  I shall  see.” 

44  Oh,  not  now.  By-and-by,”  said  Gwendolen, 
with  a sinking  of  heart  at  the  sudden  width  of 
horizon  opened  round  her  small  musical  perform- 
ance. For  a young  lady  desiring  to  lead,  this  first 
encounter  in  her  campaign  was  startling.  But 
she  was  bent  on  not  behaving  foolishly,  and  Miss 
Arrowpoint  helped  her  by  saying, 

44  Yes,  by-and-by.  I always  require  half  an 
hour  to  get  up  my  courage  after  being  criticised 
by  Herr  Klesmer.  We  will  ask  him  to  play  to 
us  now : he  is  bound  to  show  us  what  is  good 
music.” 

To  be  quite  safe  on  this  point  Herr  Klesmer 
played  a composition  of  his  own,  a fantasia  called 
Freudvoll,  LeidvoUy  Oedankenvoll — an  extensive 
commentary  on  some  melodic  ideas  not  too  grossly 
evident ; and  he  certainly  fetched  as  much  variety 
and  depth  of  passion  out  of  the  piano  as  that 
moderately  responsive  instrument  lends  itself  to, 
having  an  imperious  magic  in  his  fingers  that 
seemed  to  send  a nerve-thrill  through  ivory  key 
and  wooden  hammer,  and  compel  the  strings  to 
make  a quivering  lingering  speech  for  him. 
Gwendolen,  in  spite  of  her  wounded  egoism,  had 
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fullness  of  nature  enough  to  feel  the  power  of 
this  playing,  and  it  gradually  turned  her  inward 
sob  of  mortification  into  an  excitement  which 
lifted  her  for  the  moment  into  a desperate  indif- 
ference about  her  own  doings,  or  at  least  a deter- 
mination to  get  a superiority  over  them  by  laugh- 
ing at  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  somebody  else. 
Her  eyes  had  become  brighter,  her  cheeks  slight- 
ly flushed,  and  her  tongue  ready  for  any  mischiev- 
ous remarks. 

“ I wish  you  would  sing  to  us  again,  Miss  Har- 
leth,”  said  young  Clintock,  the  archdeacon’s  clas- 
sical son,  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take 
her  to  dinner,  and  came  up  to  renew  conversation 
as  soon  as  Herr  Klesmer’s  performance  was  end- 
ed. “ That  is  the  style  of  music  for  me.  I nev- 
er can  make  any  thing  of  this  tip-top  playing.  It 
is  like  a jar  of  leeches,  where  you  can  never  tell 
either  beginnings  or  endings.  I could  listen  to 
your  singing  ail  day.” 

u Yes,  we  should  be  glad  of  something  popular 
now — another  song  from  you  would  be  a relaxa- 
tion,” said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  who  had  also  come 
near  with  polite  intentions. 

“That  must  be  because  you  are  in  a puerile 
state  of  culture,  and  have  no  breadth  of  horizon. 
I have  just  learned  that.  I have  been  taught 
how  bad  my  taste  is,  and  am  feeling  growing 
pains.  They  are  never  pleasant,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, not  taking  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Arrowpoint, 
and  looking  up  with  a bright  smile  at  young 
Clintock. 

Mrs.  Arrowpoint  was  not  insensible  to  this 
rudeness,  but  merely  said,  “ Well,  we  will  not 
press  any  thing  disagreeably  and  as  there  was 
a perceptible  outrush  of  imprisoned  conversation 
just  then,  and  a movement  of  guests  seeking  each 
other,  she  remained  seated  where  she  was,  and 
looked  round  her  with  the  relief  of  the  hostess  at 
finding  she  is  not  needed. 

“ I am  glad  you  like  this  neighborhood,”  said 
young  Clintock,  well  pleased  with  his  station  in 
front  of  Gwendolen. 

“ Exceedingly.  There  seems  to  be  a little  of 
every  thing  and  not  much  of  any  thing.” 

“ That  is  rather  equivocal  praise.” 

“Not  with  me.  I like  a little  of  every  thing; 
a little  absurdity,  for  example,  is  very  amusing. 

I am  thankful  for  a few  queer  people.  But  much 
of  them  is  a bore.” 

(Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  who  was  hearing  this  dia- 
logue, perceived  quite  a new  tone  in  Gwendolen’s 
speech,  and  felt  a revival  of  doubt  as  to  her  in- 
terest in  Tasso’s  madness.) 

“ I think  there  should  be  more  croquet,  for  one 
thing,”  said  young  Clintock ; “lam  usually  away, 
but,  if  I were  more  here,  I should  go  in  for  a cro- 
quet club.  You  are  one  of  the  archers,  I think. 
But  depend  upon  it  croquet  is  the  game  of  the 
future.  It  wants  writing  up,  though.  One  of  our 
best  men  has  written  a poem  on  it,  in  four  cantos 
— as  good  as  Pope.  I want  him  to  publish  it.  ! 
You  never  read  any  thing  better.” 

“ I shall  study  croquet  to-morrow.  I shall  take 
to  it  instead  of  singing.” 

“ No,  no,  not  that  But  do  take  to  croquet  I 
will  send  you  Jenning’s  poem,  if  you  like.  I have 
a manuscript  copy.” 

“ Is  he  a great  friend  of  yours  ?” 

“ Well,  rather.” 

“ Oh,  if  he  is  only  rather,  I think  I will  decline. 
Or,  if  you  send  it  me,  will  you  promise  not  to 


catechise  me  upon  it,  and  ask  me  which  part  I 
like  best  ? Because  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  a 
poem  without  reading  it  as  to  know  a sermon 
without  listening.” 

“Decidedly,”  Mrs.  Arrowpoint  thought,  “this 
girl  is  double  and  satirical.  I shall  be  on  my 
guard  against  her.” 

But  Gwendolen,  nevertheless,  continued  to  re- 
ceive polite  attentions  from  the  family  at  Quet- 
cham,  not  merely  because  invitations  have  larger 
grounds  than  those  of  personal  liking,  but  because 
the  trying  little  scene  at  the  piano  had  awakened 
a kindly  solicitude  toward  her  in  the  gentle  mind 
of  Miss  Arrowpoint,  who  managed  all  the  invita- 
tions and  visits,  her  mother  being  otherwise  oc- 
cupied. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

14  Croyez  vous  m’avoir  hnmill6e  pour  m'avoir  appris 
que  la  terre  tourne  an  tour  du  soleil  ? Je  voub  jure  que 
fe  ne  m’en  eatime  paa  moiuB.” — Fontinmll*  : Plura - 
liU  des  Monde#. 

That  lofty  criticism  had  caused  Gwendolen  a 
new  sort  of  pain.  She  would  not  have  chosen  to 
confess  how  unfortunate  she  thought  herself  in 
not  having  had  Miss  Arrowpoint’s  musical  advan- 
tages, so  as  to  be  able  to  question  Herr  Klesmer’s 
taste  with  the  confidence  of  thorough  knowledge ; 
still  less,  to  admit  even  to  herself  that  Miss  Ar- 
rowpoint each  time  they  met  raised  an  unwonted 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  her : not  in  the  least  be- 
cause she  was  an  heiress,  but  because  it  was  real- 
ly provoking  that  a girl  whose  appearance  you 
could  not  characterize  except  by  saying  that  her 
figure  was  slight  and  of  middle  stature,  her  feat- 
ures small,  her  eyes  tolerable,  and  her  complex- 
ion sallow,  had  nevertheless  a certain  mental  su- 
periority which  could  not  be  explained  away — an 
exasperating  thoroughness  in  her  musical  accom- 
plishment, a fastidious  discrimination  in  her  gen- 
eral tastes,  which  made  it  impossible  to  force  her 
admiration  and  kept  you  in  awe  of  her  standard. 
This  insignificant-looking  young  lady  of  four-and- 
twenty,  whom  any  one’s  eyes  would  have  passed 
over  negligently  if  she  had  not  been  Miss  Arrow- 
point,  might  be  suspected  of  a secret  opinion  that 
Miss  Harleth’s  acquirements  were  rather  of  a 
common  order ; and  such  an  opinion  was  not 
made  agreeable  to  think  of  by  being  always  veil- 
ed under  a perfect  kindness  of  manner. 

But  Gwendolen  did  not  like  to  dwell  on  facts 
which  threw  an  unfavorable  light  on  herself.  The 
musical  Magus  who  had  so  suddenly  widened  her 
horizon  was  not  always  on  the  scene ; and  his 
being  constantly  backward  and  forward  between 
London  and  Quetcham  soon  began  to  be  thought 
of  as  offering  opportunities  for  converting  him 
to  a more  admiring  state  of  mind.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  manifest  pleasure  her  singing  gave  at  Br&ck- 
enshaw  Castle,  the  Firs,  and  elsewhere,  she  recov- 
ered her  equanimity,  being  disposed  to  think  ap- 
proval more  trustworthy  than  objection,  and  not 
being  one  of  the  exceptional  persons  who  have  a 
parching  thirst  for  a perfection  undemanded  by 
their  neighbors.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  rash  * 
to  say  then  that  she  was  at  all  exceptional  inward- 
ly, or  that  the  unusual  in  her  was  more  than  her 
rare  grace  of  movement  and  bearing,  and  a cer- 
tain daring  which  gave  piquancy  to  a very  com- 
mon egoistic  ambition,  such  as  exists  under  many 
clumsy  exteriors,  and  is  taken  no  notice  of.  For 
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I suppose  that  the  Bet  of  the  head  does  not  really 
determine  the  hunger  of  the  inner  self  for  su- 
premacy : it  only  makes  a difference  sometimes 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  supremacy  is  held 
attainable,  and  a little  also  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  can  be  attained;  especially  when  the  hungry 
one  is  a girl,  whose  passion  for  doing  what  is  re- 
markable has  an  ideal  limit  in  consistency  with 
the  highest  breeding  and  perfect  freedom  from 
the  sordid  need  of  income.  Gwendolen  was  as 
inwardly  rebellious  against  the  restraints  of  family 
conditions,  and  as  ready  to  look  through  obliga- 
tions into  her  own  fundamental  want  of  feeling 
for  them,  as  if  she  had  been  sustained  by  the 
boldest  speculations ; but  she  really  had  no  such 
speculations,  and  would  at  once  have  marked 
herself  off  from  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practi- 
cally reforming  women  by  satirizing  them.  She 
rejoiced  to  feel  herself  exceptional ; but  her  ho- 
rizon was  that  of  the  genteel  romance  where  the 
heroine's  soul  poured  out  in  her  journal  is  full 
of  vague  power,  originality,  and  general  rebellion, 
while  her  life  moves  strictly  in  the  sphere  of 
fashion ; and  if  she  wanders  into  a swamp,  the 

Sathos  lies  partly,  so  to  speak,  in  her  having  on 
er  satin  shoes.  Here  is  a restraint  which  nature 
and  society  have  provided  on  the  pursuit  of 
striking  adventure ; so  that  a soul  burning  with 
a sense  of  what  the  universe  is  not,  and  ready  to 
take  all  existence  as  fuel,  is  nevertheless  held 
captive  by  the  ordinary  wire-work  of  social  forms, 
and  does  nothing  particular. 

This  commonplace  result  was  what  Gwendolen 
found  herself  threatened  with  even  in  the  novelty 
of  the  first  winter  at  OfTendene.  What  she  was 
dear  upon  was,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  lead  the 
same  sort  of  life  as  ordinary  young  ladies  did ; 
but  what  she  was  not  clear  upon  was,  how  she 
should  set  about  leading  any  other,  and  what 
were  the  particular  acts  which  she  would  assert 
her  freedom  by  doing.  Offendene  remained  a 
good  background,  if  any  thing  would  happen 
there ; but  on  the  whole  the  neighborhood  was 
m fault. 

Beyond  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on  a first  pres- 
entation, there  was  not  much  excitement  to  be 
got  out  of  her  earliest  invitations,  and  she  came 
home  after  little  sallies  of  satire  and  knowingness 
such  as  had  offended  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  to  fill  the 
intervening  days  with  the  most  girlish  devices. 
The  strongest  assertion  she  was  able  to  make  of 
her  individual  claims  was  to  leave  out  Alice's  les- 
sons (on  the  principle  that  Alice  was  more  likely 
to  excel  in  ignorance),  and  to  employ  her  with 
Miss  Merry,  and  the  maid  who  was  understood  to 
wait  on  all  the  ladies,  in  helping  to  arrange  vari- 
ous dramatic  costumes  which  Gwendolen  pleased 
herself  with  having  in  readiness  for  some  fu- 
ture occasions  of  acting  in  charades  or  theatrical 
pieces,  occasions  which  she  meant  to  bring  about 
by  force  of  will  or  contrivance.  She  had  never 
seted— only  made  a figure  in  tableaux  vivanls  at 
school ; but  she  felt  assured  that  she  could  act 
well,  and  having  been  once  or  twice  to  the  Th6A- 
tre  Fran 9a is,  and  also  heard  her  mamma  speak 
of  Rachel,  her  waking  dreams  and  cogitations  as 
to  how  she  would  manage  her  destiny  sometimes 
turned  on  the  question  whether  she  should  be- 
come an  actress  like  Rachel,  since  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  that  thin  Jewess.  Meanwhile  the 
vet  days  before  Christmas  were  passed  pleasant- 
ly in  the  preparation  of  costumes,  Greek,  Orient- 
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al,  and  Composite,  in  which  Gwendolen  attitudi- 
nized and  speechified  before  a domestic  audience, 
including  even  the  housekeeper,  who  was  once 
pressed  into  it  that  she  might  swell  the  notes  of 
applause ; but  having  shown  herself  unworthy  by 
observing  that  Miss  Harleth  looked  far  more  like 
a queen  in  her  own  dress  than  in  that  baggy  thing 
with  her  arms  all  bare,  she  was  not  invited  a sec- 
ond time. 

“ Do  I look  as  well  as  Rachel,  mamma  ?”  said 
Gwendolen  one  day,  when  she  had  been  showing 
herself  in  her  Greek  dress  to  Anna,  and  going 
through  scraps  of  scenes  with  much  tragic  inten- 
tion. 

“You  have  better  arms  than  Rachel,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow ; 44  your  arms  would  do  for  any 
thing,  Gwen.  But  your  voice  is  not  so  tragic  as 
hers ; it  is  not  so  deep.” 

44 1 can  make  it  deeper  if  I like,”  said  Gwendo- 
len, provisionally ; then  she  added,  with  decision, 
44 1 think  a higher  voice  is  more  tragic ; it  is  more 
feminine;  and  the  more  feminine  a woman  is, 
the  more  tragic  it  seems  when  she  does  desperate 
actions.” 

44  There  may  be  something  in  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow,  languidly.  “But  I don’t  know  what 
good  there  is  in  making  one's  blood  creep.  And 
if  there  is  any  thing  horrible  to  be  done,  I should 
like  it  to  be  left  to  the  men.” 

44  Oh,  mamma,  you  are  so  dreadfully  prosaic ! 
As  if  all  the  great  poetic  criminals  were  not  wom- 
en ! I think  the  men  are  poor  cautious  creatures.” 

44  Well,  dear,  and  you — who  are  afraid  to  be 
alone  in  the  night — I don’t  think  you  would  be 
very  bold  in  crime,  thank  God.” 

44 1 am  not  talking  about  reality,  mamma,”  said 
Gwendolen,  impatiently.  Then,  her  mamma  be- 
ing called  out  of  the  room,  she  turned  quickly  to 
her  cousin,  as  if  taking  an  opportunity,  and  said, 
“Anna,  do  ask  my  uncle  to  let  us  get  up  some 
charades  at  the  Rectory.  Mr.  Middleton  and  War- 
ham  could  act  with  us — just  for  practice.  Mam- 
ma says  it  will  not  do  to  have  Mr.  Middleton  con- 
sulting and  rehearsing  here.  He  is  a stick,  but 
we  could  give  him  suitable  parts.  Do  ask;  or 
else  I will.” 

44  Oh,  not  till  Rex  comes.  He  is  so  clever,  and 
such  a dear  old  thing,  and  he  will  act  Napoleon 
looking  over  the  sea.  He  looks  just  like  Napo- 
leon. Rex  can  do  any  thing.” 

I don't  in  the  least  believe  in  your  Rex,  Anna,” 
said  Gwendolen,  laughing  at  her.  44  He  will  turn 
out  to  be  like  those  wretched  blue  and  yellow 
water-colors  of  his  which  you  hang  up  in  your 
bedroom  and  worship.” 

44  Very  well,  you  will  see,”  said  Anna.  44  It*  is 
not  that  I know  what  is  clever,  but  he  has  got  a 
scholarship  already,  and  papa  says  he  will  get  a 
fellowship,  and  nobody  is  better  at  games.  He 
is  cleverer  than  Mr.  Middleton,  and  every  body 
but  you  calls  Mr.  Middleton  clever.” 

44  So  he  may  be  in  a dark -lantern  sort  of  way. 
But  ho  is  a stick.  If  he  had  to  say, 4 Perdition 
catch  my  soul,  but  I do  love  her !'  he  would  say 
it  in  just  the  same  tone  as, 4 Here  endeth  the  sec- 
ond lesson.'  ” 

44  Oh,  Gwendolen !”  said  Anna,  shocked  at  these 
promiscuous  allusions.  “And  it  is  very  unkind 
of  you  to  speak  so  of  him,  for  he  admires  you 
very  much.  I heard  Warham  say  one  day  to 
mamma,  4 Middleton  is  regularly  spooney  upon 
Gwendolen!1  She  was  very  angry  with  him ; but 
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I know  what  it  means.  It  is  what  they  say  at 
college  for  being  in  love.” 

44  How  can  I help  it  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  rather 
contemptuously.  “Perdition  catch  my  soul  if  I 
love  Ain.” 

44  No,  of  course ; papa,  I think,  would  not  wish 
it  And  he  is  to  go  away  soon.  But  it  makes 
me  sorry  when  you  ridicule  him.” 

“What  shall  you  do  to  me  when  I ridicule 
Rex  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  wickedly. 

“Now,  Gwendolen  dear,  you  will  not /”  said 
Anna,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  44 1 could  not 
bear  it  But  there  really  is  nothing  in  him  to 
ridicule.  Only  you  may  find  out  things.  For  no 
one  ever  thought  of  laughing  at  Mr.  Middleton 
before  you.  Every  one  said  he  was  nice-look- 
ing, and  his  manners  perfect  I am  sure  I have 
always  been  frightened  at  him  because  of  his 
learning  and  his  square-cut  coat,  and  his  being  a 
nephew  of  the  bishop's  and  all  that  But  you 
will  not  ridicule  Rex — promise  me.”  Anna  end- 
ed with  a beseeching  look  which  touched  Gwen- 
dolen. 

44  You  are  a dear  little  coz,”  she  said,  just  touch- 
ing the  tip  of  Anna’s  chin  with  her  thumb  and 
forefinger.  44 1 don’t  ever  want  to  do  any  thing 
that  will  vex  you.  Especially  if  Rex  is  to  make 
every  thing  come  off — charades  and  every  thing.” 

And  when  at  last  Rex  was  there,  the  anima- 
tion he  brought  into  the  life  at  Offendene  and  the 
Rectory,  and  his  ready  partnership  in  Gwendolen’s 
plans,  left  her  no  inclination  for  any  ridicule  that 
was  not  of  an  open  and  flattering  kind,  such  as 
he  himself  enjoyed.  He  was  a fine  open-hearted 
youth,  with  a handsome  face  strongly  resembling 
his  father’s  and  Anna’s,  but  softer  in  expression 
than  the  one,  and  larger  in  scale  than  the  other : 
a bright,  healthy,  loving  nature,  enjoying  ordinary, 
innocent  things  so  much  that  vice  had  no  tempta- 
tion for  him,  and  what  he  knew  of  it  lay  too  en- 
tirely in  the  outer  courts  and  little-visited  cham- 
bers of  his  mind  for  him  to  think  of  it  with  great 
repulsion.  Vicious  habits  were  with  him  44  what 
some  fellows  did” — 44  stupid  stuff”  which  he  liked 
to  keep  aloof  from.  He  returned  Anna’s  affec- 
tion as  fully  as  could  be  expected  of  a brother 
whose  pleasures  apart  from  her  were  more  than 
the  sum  total  of  hers ; and  he  had  never  known 
a stronger  love. 

The  couBins  were  continually  together  at  the 
one  house  or  the  other  — chiefly  at  Offendene, 
where  there  was  more  freedom,  or  rather  where 
there  was  a more  complete  sway  for  Gwendolen ; 
and  whatever  she  wished  became  a ruling  purpose 
for  Rex.  The  charades  came  off  according  to  her 
plans ; and  also  some  other  little  scenes  not  con- 
templated by  her  in  which  her  acting  was  more 
impromptir.  It  was  at  Offendene  that  the  cha- 
rades and  tableaux  were  rehearsed  and  present- 
ed, Mrs.  Davilow  seeing  no  objection  even  to  Mr. 
Middleton’s  being  invited  to  share  in  them,  now 
that  Rex  too  was  there— especially  os  his  serv- 
ices were  indispensable ; Warham,  who  was  study- 
ing for  India  with  a Wancestcr  44  coach,”  having 
no  time  to  spare,  and  being  generally  dismal  un- 
der a cram  of  every  thing  except  the  answers 
needed  at  the  forth-coming  examination,  which 
might  disclose  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire 
to  be  somehow  connected  with  a quotable  knowl- 
edge of  Browne’s  Pastorals. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  persuaded  to  play  various 
grave  parts,  Gwendolen  having  flattered  him  on 


his  enviable  immobility  of  countenance ; and,  at 
first  a little  pained  and  jealous  at  her  comrade- 
ship with  Rex,  he  presently  drew  encouragement 
from  the  thought  that  this  sort  of  cousinly  famil- 
iarity excluded  any  serious  passion.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  felt  that  her  more  formal  treatment 
of  himself  was  such  a sign  of  favor  as  to  warrant 
his  making  advances  before  he  left  Pennicote, 
though  he  had  intended  to  keep  his  feelings  in 
reserve  until  his  position  should  be  more  assured. 
Miss  Gwendolen,  quite  aware  that  she  was  adored 
by  this  unexceptionable  young  clergyman  with 
pale  whiskers  and  square-cut  collar,  felt  nothing 
more  on  the  subject  than  that  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  be  adored : she  turned  her  eyes  on  him 
with  calm  mercilessness  and  caused  him  many 
mildly  agitating  hopes  by  seeming  always  to 
avoid  dramatic  contact  with  him — for  all  mean- 
ings, we  know,  depend  on  the  key  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Some  persons  might  have  thought  beforehand 
that  a young  man  of  Anglican  leanings,  having 
a sense  of  sacredness  much  exercised  on  small 
things  as  well  as  great,  rarely  laughing  save  from 
politeness,  and  in  general  regarding  the  mention 
of  spades  by  their  naked  names  as  rather  coarse, 
would  not  have  seen  a fitting  bride  for  himself  in 
a girl  who  was  daring  in  ridicule,  and  showed 
none  of  the  special  grace  required  in  the  clergy- 
man’s wife ; or,  that  a young  man  informed  by 
theological  reading  would  have  reflected  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  meet  the  taste  of  a lively,  rest- 
less young  lady  like  Miss  Harleth.  But  are  we 
always  obliged  to  explain  why  the  facts  are  not 
what  some  persons  thought  beforehand  ? The 
apology  lies  on  their  side,  who  had  that  erroneous 
way  of  thinking. 

As  for  Rex,  who  would  possibly  have  been  sor- 
ry for  poor  Middleton  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  excellent  curate’s  inward  conflict,  he  was  too 
completely  absorbed  in  a first  passion  to  have  ob- 
servation for  any  person  or  thing.  He  did  not 
observe  Gwendolen ; he  only  felt  what  she  said 
or  did,  and  the  back  of  his  head  seemed  to  be  a 
good  organ  of  information  as  to  whether  she  was 
in  the  room  or  out.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
fortnight  he  was  so  deeply  in  love  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  think  of  his  life  except  as 
bound  up  with  Gwendolen’s.  He  could  see  no 
obstacles,  poor  boy;  his  own  love  seemed  a 
guarantee  of  hers,  since  it  was  one  with  the  un- 
perturbed delight  in  her  image,  so  that  he  could 
no  more  dream  of  her  giving  him  pain  than  an 
Egyptian  could  dream  of  snow.  She  sung  and 
played  to  him  whenever  he  liked,  was  always  glad 
of  his  companionship  in  riding,  though  his  bor- 
rowed steeds  were  often  comic,  was  ready  to^join 
in  any  fun  of  his,  and  showed  a right  apprecia- 
tion of  Anna.  No  mark  of  sympathy  seemed  ab- 
sent. That  because  Gwendolen  was  the  most 
perfect  creature  in  the  world  she  was  to  make  a 
grand  match,  had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
no  conceit — at  least,  not  more  than  goes  to  make 
up  the  necessary  gum  and  consistence  of  a sub- 
stantial personality : it  was  only  that  in  the  young 
bliss  of  loving  he  took  Gwendolen’s  perfection  as 
part  of  that  good  which  had  seemed  one  with  life 
to  him,  being  the  outcome  of  a happy,  well-em- 
bodied nature. 

One  incident  which  happened  in  the  course  of 
their  dramatic  attempts  impressed  Rex  as  a sign 
of  her  unusual  sensibility.  It  showed  an  aspect 
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of  her  nature  which  could  not  have  been  precon- 
ceived by  any  one  who,  like  him,  had  only  seen 
her  habitual  fearlessness  in  active  exercises  and 
her  high  spirits  in  society. 

After  a good  deal  of  rehearsing  it  was  resolved 
that  a select  party  should  be  invited  to  Offendene 
to  witness  the  performances  which  went  with  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  actors.  Anna  had  caused 
a pleasant  surprise ; nothing  could  be  neater  than 
the  way  in  which  she  played  her  little  parts ; one 
would  even  have  suspected  her  of  hiding  much 
sly  observation  under  her  simplicity.  And  Mr. 
Middleton  answered  very  well  by  not  trying  to  be 
comic.  The  main  source  of  doubt  and  retarda- 
tion had  been  Gwendolen’s  desire  to  appear  in 
her  Greek  dress.  No  word  for  & charade  would 
occur  to  her  either  waking  or  dreaming  that  suit- 
ed her  purpose  of  getting  a statuesque  pose  in 
this  favorite  costume.  To  choose  a motive  from 
Racine  was  of  no  use,  since  Rex  and  the  others 
could  not  declaim  French  verse,  and  improvised 
speeches  would  turn  the  scene  into  burlesque. 
Besides,  Mr.  Gascoigne  prohibited  the  acting  of 
scenes  from  plays:  he  usually  protested  against 
the  notion  that  an  amusement  which  <was  fitting 
for  every  one  else  was  unfitting  for  a clergyman ; 
but  he  would  not  in  this  matter  overstep  the  line 
of  decorum  as  drawn  in  that  part  of  Wessex, 
which  did  not  exclude  his  sanction  of  the  young 
people’s  acting  charades  in  his  sister-in-law’s 
house — a very  different  affair  from  private  theat- 
ricals in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Every  body,  of  course,  was  concerned  to  satisfy 
this  wish  of  Gwendolen’s,  and  Rex  proposed  that 
they  should  wind  up  with  a tableau  in  which  the 
effect  of  her  majesty  would  not  be  marred  by 
any  one’s  speech.  This  pleased  her  thoroughly, 
and  the  only  question  was  the  choioe  of  the 
tableau. 

44  Something  pleasant,  children,  I beseech  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow ; 44 1 can’t  have  any  Greek  wick- 
edness.” 

44  It  is  no  worse  than  Christian  wickedness, 
mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  whose  mention  of 
Rachelesque  heroines  had  called  forth  that  re- 
mark. 

44  And  less  scandalous,”  said  Rex.  44  Besides, 
one  thinks  of  it  as  all  gone  by  and  done  with. 
What  do  you  say  to  Briseis  being  led  away  ? I 
would  be  Achilles,  and  you  would  be  looking 
round  at  me— after  the  print  we  have  at  the 
Rector).” 

44  That  would  be  a good  attitude  for  me,”  said 
Gwendolen,  in  a tone  of  acceptance.  But  after- 
ward she  said,  with  decision, 44  No.  It  will  not 
da  There  must  be  three  men  in  proper  costume, 
else  it  will  be  ridiculous.” 

44 1 have  it  1”  said  Rex,  after  & little  reflection. 
44  Hermione  as  the  statue  in  the  Winter's  Tale  / 
I will  be  Lcontes  and  Miss  Merry  Paulino,  one  on 
each  side.  Our  dress  won’t  signify,”  he  went  on, 
laughingly ; 44  it  will  be  more  Shakspearean  and 
romantic  if  Lconte9  looks  like  Napoleon,  and 
Paulina  like  a modem  spinster.” 

And  Hermione  was  chosen ; all  agreeing  that 
age  was  of  no  consequence ; but  Gwendolen  urged 
that  instead  of  the  mere  tableau  there  should  be 
just  enough  acting  of  the  scene  to  introduce  the 
striking  up  of  the  music  as  a sigual  for  her  to 
step  down  and  advance ; when  Leontes,  instead  of 
embracing  her,  was  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
her  garment,  and  so  the  curtain  w$a  to  fall  The 


antechamber  with  folding-doors  lent  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  purposes  of  a stage,  and  the  whole 
of  the  establishment,  with  the  addition  of  Jarrett, 
the  village  carpenter,  was  absorbed  in  the  prep- 
arations for  an  entertainment  which,  considering 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  acting,  was  likely  to 
be  successful,  since  we  know  from  ancient  fable 
that  an  imitation  may  have  more  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  the  original. 

Gwendolen  was  not  without  a special  exulta- 
tion in  the  prospect  of  this  occasion,  for  she  knew 
that  Herr  Klesmer  was  again  at  Quetcham,  and 
she  had  taken  care  to  include  him  among  the 
invited. 

Klesmer  came  He  was  in  one  of  his  placid 
silent  moods,  and  sat  in  6erene  contemplation, 
replying  to  all  appeals  in  benignant-sounding  syl- 
lables more  or  less  articulate — as  taking  up  his 
cross  meekly  in  a world  overgrown  with  ama- 
teurs, or  as  careful  how  he  moved  his  lion  paws, 
lest  he  should  crush  a rampant  and  vociferous 
mouse. 

Every  thing  indeed  went  off  smoothly  and  ac- 
cording to  expectation — all  that  was  improvised 
and  accidental  being  of  a probable  sort — until 
the  incident  occurred  which  showed  Gwendolen 
in  an  unforeseen  phase  of  emotion.  How  it  came 
about  was  at  first  a mystery. 

The  tableau  of  Hermione  was  doubly  striking 
from  its  dissimilarity  with  what  had  gone  before : 
it  was  answering  perfectly,  and  a murmur  of  ap^ 
plause  had  been  gradually  suppressed  while  Le- 
ontes gave  his  permission  that  Paulina  should 
exercise  her  utmost  art  and  make  the  statue 
move. 

Hermione,  her  arm  resting  on  a pillar,  was  ele- 
vated by  about  six  inches,  which  she  counted  on 
as  a means  of  showing  her  pretty  foot  and  instep, 
when  at  the  given  signal  she  should  advance  and 
descend. 

44  Music,  awake  her,  strike !”  said  Paulina  (Mrs. 
Davilow,  who  by  special  entreaty  had  consented 
to  take  the  part,  in  a white  burnous  and  hood). 

Herr  Klesmer,  who  had  been  good-natured 
enough  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  struck  a 
thunderous  chord — but  in  the  same  instant,  and 
before  Hermione  had  put  forth  her  foot,  the 
movable  panel,  which  was  on  a line  with  the  pi- 
ano, flew  open  on  the  right  opposite  the  stage 
and  disclosed  the  picture  of  the  dead  face  and 
the  fleeing  figure,  brought  out  in  pale  definiteness 
by  the  position  of  the  wax-lights.  Every  one 
was  startled,  but  all  eye9  in  the  act  of  turning 
toward  the  opened  panel  wero  recalled  by  a pier- 
cing cry  from  Gwendolen,  who  stood  without 
change  of  attitude,  but  with  a change  of  expres- 
sion that  was  terrifying  in  its  terror.  She  looked 
like  a statue  into  which  a soul  of  Fear  had  entered : 
her  pallid  lips  were  parted ; her  eyes,  usually  nar- 
rowed under  their  long  lashes,  were  dilated  and 
fixed.  Her  mother,  less  surprised  than  alarmed, 
rushed  toward  her,  and  Rex  too  could  not  help 
going  to  her  side.  But  the  touch  of  her  mother’s 
arm  had  the  effect  of  an  electric  charge ; Gwen- 
dolen fell  on  her  knees  and  put  her  hands  before 
her  face.  She  was  still  trembling,  but  mute,  and 
it  seemed  that  she  had  self-consciousness  enough 
to  aim  at  controlling  her  signs  of  terror,  for  she 
presently  allowed  herself  to  be  raised  from  her 
kneeling  posture  and  led  away,  while  the  com- 
pany were  relieving  their  minds  by  explanation. 

44  A magnificent  bit  of  plastilc  that  1”  said  Kies* 
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mer  to  Miss  Arrowpoint.  And  a quick  fire  of 
under-toned  question  and  answer  went  round. 

44  Was  it  part  of  the  play  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  surely  not.  Miss  Harleth  was  too 
much  affected.  A sensitive  creature !” 

44  Dear  me ! I was  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
painting  behind  that  panel ; were  you  ?” 

44 No;  how  should  I?  Some  eccentricity  in 
one  of  the  Earl’s  family  long  ago,  I suppose.” 

44  How  very  painful ! Pray  shut  it  up.” 

44Was  the  door  locked?  It  is  very  mysteri- 
ous. It  must  be  the  spirits.” 

44  But  there  is  no  medium  present” 

44  How  do  you  know  that  ? We  must  conclude 
that  there  i9,  when  such  things  happen.” 

44  Oh,  the  door  was  not  locked ; it  was  probably 
the  sudden  vibration  from  the  piano  that  sent  it 
open.” 

This  conclusion  came  from  Mr.  Gascoigne,  who 
begged  Miss  Merry,  if  possible,  to  get  the  key. 
But  this  readiness  to  explain  the  mystery  was 
thought  by  Mrs.  Yulcany  unbecoming  in  a cler- 
gyman, and  she  observed  in  an  under-tone  that 
Mr.  Gascoigne  was  always  a little  too  worldly  for 
her  taste.  However,  the  key  was  produced,  and 
the  rector  turned  it  in  the  lock  with  an  emphasis 
rather  offensively  rationalizing — as  who  should 
say, 44  It  will  not  start  open  again” — putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket  as  a security. 

However,  Gwendolen  soon  re-appeared,  show- 
ing her  usual  spirits,  and  evidently  determined  to 
ignore  as  far  as  she  could  the  striking  change 
she  had  made  in  the  part  of  Hermione. 

But  when  Klesmer  said  to  her, 44  We  have  to 
thank  you  for  devising  a perfect  climax:  you 
could  not  have  chosen  a finer  bit  of  plastik,”  there 
was  a flush  of  pleasure  in  her  face.  She  liked  to 
accept  as  a belief  what  was  really  no  more  than 
delicate  feigning.  He  divined  that  the  betrayal 
into  a passion  of  fear  had  been  mortifying  to  her, 
and  wished  her  to  understand  that  he  took  it  for 
good  acting.  Gwendolen  cherished  the  idea  that 
now  he  was  struck  with  her  talent  as  well  as  her 
beauty,  and  her  uneasiness  about  his  opinion  was 
half  turned  to  complacency. 

But  too  many  were  in  the  secret  of  what  had 
been  included  in  the  rehearsals,  and  what  had 
not,  and  no  one  besides  Klesmer  took  the  trouble 
to  soothe  Gwendolen’s  imagined  mortification. 
The  general  sentiment  was  that  the  incident 
should  be  let  drop. 

There  had  really  been  a medium  concerned  in 
the  starting  open  of  the  panel:  one  who  had 
quitted  the  room  in  haste  and  crept  to  bed  in 
much  alarm  of  conscience.  It  was  the  small 
Isabel,  whose  intense  curiosity,  unsatisfied  by  the 
brief  glimpse  she  had  had  of  the  strange  picture 
on  the  day  of  arrival  at  Offendene,  had  kept  her 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  finding  out 
where  Gwendolen  had  put  the  key,  of  stealing  it 
frorii  the  discovered  drawer  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  out,  and  getting  on  a stool  to  unlock 
the  panel.  While  she  was  indulging  her  thirst 
for  knowledge  in  this  way,  a noise  which  she 
feared  was  an  approaching  footstep  alarmed  her ; 
she  closed  the  door  and  attempted  hurriedly  to 
lock  it,  but  failing  and  not  daring  to  linger,  she 
withdrew  the  key  and  trusted  that  the  panel 
would  stick,  as  it  seemed  well  inclined  to  do.  ' In 
this  confidence  she  had  returned  the  key  to  its 
former  place,  stilling  any  anxiety  by  the  thought 
that  if  the  door  were  discovered  to  be  unlocked, 
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nobody  could  know  how  the  unlocking  came 
about.  The  inconvenient  Isabel,  like  other  of- 
fenders, did  not  foresee  her  own  impulse  to  con- 
fession, a fatality  which  came  upon  her  the  morn- 
ing after  the  party,  when  Gwendolen  said  at  the 
breakfast  table, 44 1 know  the  door  was  locked  be- 
fore the  housekeeper  gave  me  the  key,  for  I tried 
it  myself  afterward.  Some  one  must  have  been 
to  my  drawer  and  taken  the  key.” 

It  seemed  to  Isabel  that  Gwendolen’s  awful 
eyes  had  rested  on  her  more  than  on  the  other 
sisters,  and  without  any  time  for  resolve  she  said, 
with  a trembling  lip, 44  Please  forgive  me,  Gwen- 
dolen.” 

The  forgiveness  was  sooner  bestowed  than  it 
would  have  been  if  Gwendolen  had  not  desired  to 
dismiss  from  her  own  and  every  one  else’s  memo- 
ry any  case  in  which  she  had  shown  her  suscepti- 
bility to  terror.  She  wondered  at  herself  in  these 
occasional  experiences,  which  seemed  like  a brief 
remembered  madness,  an  unexplained  exception 
from  her  normal  life;  and  in  this  instance  she 
felt  a peculiar  vexation  that  her  helpless  fear 
had  shown  itself,  not,  as  usual,  in  solitude,  but 
in  well-lit  company.  Her  ideal  was  to  be  daring 
in  speech  and  reckless  in  braving  dangers,  both 
moral  and  physical ; and  though  her  practice  fell 
far  behind  her  ideal,  this  short-coming  seemed  to 
be  due  to  the  pettiness  of  circumstances,  the  nar- 
row theatre  which  life  offers  to  a girl  of  twen- 
ty, who  can  not  conceive  herself  as  any  thing  else 
than  a lady,  or  as  in  any  position  which  would 
lack  the  tribute  of  respect.  She  had  no  perma- 
nent consciousness  of  other  fetters  or  of  more 
spiritual  restraints,  having  always  disliked  what- 
ever was  presented  to  her  under  the  name  of 
religion  in  the  same  way  that  some  people  dis- 
like arithmetic  and  accounts : it  had  raised  no 
other  emotion  in  her,  no  alarm,  no  longing ; so 
that  the  question  whether  she  believed  it  had 
ribt  occurred  to  her,  any  more  than  it  had  oc- 
curred to  her  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
colonial  property  and  banking,  on  which,  as  she 
had  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing,  the  fam- 
ily fortune  was  dependent.  All  these  facts  about 
herself  6he  would  have  been  ready  to  admit,  and 
even,  more  or  less  indirectly,  to  state.  What  she 
unwillingly  recognized  and  would  have  been  glad 
for  others  to  be  unaware  of  was  that  liability  of 
hers  to  fits  of  spiritual  dread,  though  this  fount- 
ain of  awe  within  her  had  not  found  its  way  into 
connection  with  the  religion  taught  her  or  with 
any  human  relations.  She  was  ashamed  and 
frightened,  os  at  what  might  happen  again,  in 
remembering  her  tremor  on  suddenly  feeling 
herself  alone,  when,  for  example,  she  was  walk- 
ing without  companionship  and  there  came  some 
rapid  change  in  the  light.  Solitude  in  any  wide 
scene  impressed  her  with  an  undefined  feeling 
of  immeasurable  existence  aloof  from  her,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  was  helplessly  incapable  of 
asserting  herself.  The  little  astronomy  taught 
her  at  school  used  sometimes  to  set  her  imagi- 
nation at  work  in  a way  that  made  her  tremble ; 
but  always  when  some  one  joined  her  she  recov- 
ered her  indifference  to  the  vastness  in  which 
she  seemed  an  exile ; she  found  again  her  usual 
world,  in  which  her  will  was  of  some  avail,  and 
the  religious  nomenclature  belonging  to  this  world 
was  no  more  identified  for  her  with  those  uneasy 
impressions  of  awe  than  her  uncle’s  surplices  seen 
out  of  use  at  the  Rectory.  With  human  ears  and 
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eyes  about  her,  she  had  always  hitherto  recover- 
ed her  confidence,  and  felt  the  possibility  of  win- 
ning empire. 

To  her  mamma  and  others  her  fits  of  timidity 
or  terror  were  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  her 
* sensitiveness,1 ” or  the  44  excitability  of  her  na- 
ture;1’ but  these  explanatory  phrases  required 
conciliation  with  much  that  seemed  to  be  blank 
indifference  or  rare  self-mastery.  Heat  is  a great 
agent  and  a useful  word,  but  considered  as  a 
means  of  explaining  the  universe,  it  requires  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  differences;  and  as  a 
means  of  explaining  character,  44  sensitiveness” 
is  in  much  the  same  predicament  But  who, 
loving  a creature  like  Gwendolen,  would  not  be 
inclined  to  regard  every  peculiarity  in  her  as  a 
mark  of  pre-eminence  ? That  was  what  Rex  did. 
After  the  Hermione  scene,  he  was  more  persuaded 
than  ever  that  she  must  be  instinct  with  all  feel- 
ing, and  not  only  readier  to  respond  to  a worship- 
ful love,  but  able  to  love  better  than  other  girls. 
Rex  felt  the  summer  on  his  young  wings,  and 
soared  happily. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

PeriqoL  As  the  bonny  lasse  passed  bye, 

Willie,  Hey,  ho,  bonnilasse  f 

P.  She  roode  at  me  with  giauncing  eye, 

W.  Ar  clear  as  the  crystall  glasse. 

P.  All  as  the  snnny  beame  so  bright, 

W.  Hey,  ho,  the  snnnebeame ! 

P.  Glaunceth  from  Phoebus’  face  forthright, 
IT.  80  love  Into  thy  heart  did  streame. 

— Sfknbbb  : ShepheartTs  Calendar . 

•‘The  kindliest  symptom,  yet  the  most  alarming 
crisis  hi  the  ticklish  state  of  youth ; the  nourisher  ana 

destroyer  of  hopeful  wits ; the  servitude  above  frets 

dom ; the  gentle  mind's  religion ; the  liberal  supersti- 
tion."—Cuaklsb  Lamu. 

The  first  sign  of  the  unimagined  snow-storm 
was  like  the  transparent  white  cloud  that  seems 
to  set  off  the  blue.  Anna  was  in  the  secret  -of 
Rex’s  feeling,  though  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  he  had  said  nothing  to  her  about  what  he 
most  thought  of,  and  he  only  took  it  for  granted 
that  she  knew  it.  For  the  first  time,  too,  Anna 
could  not  say  to  Rex  what  was  continually  in  her 
mind.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  a pain  which 
she  would  have  had  to  conceal,  that  he  should  so 
soon  care  for  some  one  else  more  than  for  her- 
self, if  such  a feeling  had  not  been  thoroughly 
neutralized  by  doubt  and  anxiety  on  his  account. 
Anna  admired  her  cousin — would  have  said,  with 
simple  sincerity, 44  Gwendolen  is  always  very  good 
to  me,”  and  held  it  in  the  order  of  things  for 
herself  to  be  entirely  subject  to  this  cousin ; but 
she  looked  at  her  with  mingled  fear  and  distrust, 
with  a puzzled  contemplation  as  of  some  won- 
drous and  beautiful  animal  whose  nature  was  a 
mystery,  and  who,  for  any  thing  Anna  knew, 
might  have  an  appetite  for  devouring  all  the  small 
creatures  that  were  her  own  particular  pets.  And 
now  Anna’s  heart  was  sinking  under  the  heavy 
conviction  which  she  dared  not  utter,  that  Gwen- 
dolen would  never  care  for  Rex.  What  she  her- 
self held  in  tenderness  and  reverence  had  con- 
stantly seemed  indifferent  to  Gwendolen,  and  it 
was  easier  to  imagine  her  scorning  Rex  than  re- 
turning any  tenderness  of  his.  Besides,  she  was 
always  thinking  of  being  something  extraordinary. 
And  poor  Rex  1 Papa  would  be  angry  with  him, 
if  he  knew.  And  of  course  he  was  too  young  to 
be  in  love  in  that  way ; and  she,  Anna,  had 


thought  that  it  would  be  years  and  years  before 
any  thing  of  that  6ort  came,  and  that  she  would 
be  Rex’s  housekeeper  ever  so  long.  But  what  a 
heart  must  that  be  which  did  not  return  his  love ! 
Anna,  in  the  prospect  of  his  suffering,  was  begin- 
ning to  dislike  her  too  fascinating  cousin. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  it  did  to  Rex,  that  the 
weeks  had  been  filled  with  a tumultuous  life 
evident  to  all  observers:  if  he  had  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  he  would  have  said  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  conceal  what  he  hoped  would  be 
an  engagement  which  he  should  immediately  tell 
his  father  of ; and  yet,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  reserved  not  only  about  his  feelings, 
but — which  was  more  remarkable  to  Anna — 
about  certain  actions.  She,  on  her  side,  was 
nervous  each  time  her  father  or  mother  began  to 
speak  to  her  in  private,  lest  they  should  say  any 
thing  about  Rex  and  Gwendolen.  But  the  elders 
were  not  in  the  least  alive  to  this  agitating  dra- 
ma, which  went  forward  chiefly  in  a sort  of  pan- 
tomime, extremely  lucid  in  the  minds  thus  ex- 
pressing themselves,  but  easily  missed  by  spec- 
tators who  were  running  their  eyes  over  the 
Guardian  or  the  Clerical  Gazette , and  regarded 
the  trivialities  of  the  young  ones  with  scarcely 
more  interpretation  than  they  gave  to  the  actions 
of  lively  ants. 

44  Where  are  you  going,  Rex  ?”  said  Anna  one 
gray  morning,  when  her  father  had  set  off  in  the 
carriage  to  the  sessions,  Mrs.  Gascoigne  with  him, 
and  she  had  observed  that  her  brother  had  on  his 
antigropelos,  the  utmost  approach  he  possessed 
to  a hunting  equipment 

“Going  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  at  the 
Three  Barns.” 

“Are  you  going  to  take  Gwendolen?”  said 
Anna,  timidly. 

44  She  told  you,  did  she  ?” 

44  No ; but  I thought — Does  papa  know  you 
are  going  ?” 

44  Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I don’t  suppose  he 
would  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.” 

44  You  are  going  to  use  his  horse?” 

44  He  knows  I do  that  whenever  I can.” 

“ Don’t  let  Gwendolen  ride  after  the  hounds, 
Rex,”  said  Anna,  whose  fears  gifted  her  with 
second-sight 

“Why  not?”  said  Rex,  smiling  rather  pro- 
vokingly. 

44  Papa  and  mamma  and  Aunt  Davilow  all  wish 
her  not  to.  They  think  it  is  not  right  for  her.” 

44  Why  should  you  suppose  she  is  going  to  do 
what  is  not  right  ?” 

“Gwendolen  minds  nobody  sometimes,”  said 
Anna,  getting  bolder  by  dint  of  a little  anger. 

44  Then  she  would  not  mind  me,”  said  Rex,  per- 
versely making  a joke  of  poor  Anna’s  anxiety. 

“ Oh,  Rex,  I can  not  bear  it  Yon  will  make 
yourself  very  unhappy.”  Here  Anna  burst  into 
tears*. 

44  Nannie,  Nannie,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?”  said  Rex,  a little  impatient  at  being 
kept  in  this  way,  bat  on  and  whip  in  hand. 

| 44  She  will  not  care  for  you  one  bit — I know 

she  never  will !”  said  the  poor  child,  in  a sobbing 
whisper.  She  had  lost  all  control  of  herself. 

Rex  reddened,  and  hurried  away  from  her  out 
of  the  hall  door,  leaving  her  to  the  miserable 
consciousness  of  having  made  herself  disagree- 
able in  vain. 

He  did  think  of  her  words  as  he  rode  along : 
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they  had  the  unwelcomeness  which  all  unfavor- 
able fortune-telling  has,  even  when  laughed  at ; 
but  he  quickly  explained  them  as  springing  from 
little  Anna’s  tenderness,  and  began  to  be  sorry 
that  he  was  obliged  to  come  away  without  sooth- 
ing her.  Every  other  feeling  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  merged  in  a resistant  belief  to 
the  contrary  of  hers,  accompanied  with  a new  de- 
termination to  prove  that  he  was  right.  This  sort 
of  certainty  had  just  enough  kinship  to  doubt  and 
uneasiness  to  hurry  on  a confession  which  an  un- 
touched security  might  have  delayed. 

Gwendolen  was  already  mounted  and  riding 
up  and  down  the  avenue  when  Rex  appeared  at 
the  gate.  She  had  provided  herself  against  dis- 
appointment in  case  he  did  not  appear  in  time  by 
having  the  groom  ready  behind  her,  for  she  would 
not  have  waited  beyond  a reasonable  time.  But 
now  the  groom  was  dismissed,  and  the  two  rode 
away  in  delightful  freedom.  Gwendolen  was  in 
her  highest  spirits,  and  Rex  thought  that  she  had 
never  looked  so  lovely  before : her  figure,  her  long 
white  throat,  and  the  curves  of  her  cheek  and  chin 
were  always  set  off  to  perfection  by  the  compact 
simplicity  of  her  riding-dress.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive a more  perfect  girl ; and  to  a youthful  lover 
like  Rex  it  seems  that  the  fundamental  identity 
of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  is  already 
extant  and  manifest  in  the  object  of  his  love. 
Most  observers  would  have  held  it  more  than 
equally  accountable  that  a girl  should  have  like 
impressions  about  Rex,  for  in  his  handsome  face 
there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  the  undefina- 
ble  stinging  quality — as  it  were  a trace  of  demon 
ancestry — which  made  some  beholders  hesitate 
in  their  admiration  of  Gwendolen. 

It  was  an  exquisite  January  morning  in  which 
there  was  no  threat  of  rain,  but  a gray  sky  mak- 
ing the  calmest  background  for  the  charms  of  a 
mUd  winter  scene:  the  grassy  borders  of  the 
lanes,  the  hedge-rows  sprinkled  with  red  berries 
and  haunted  with  low  twitterings,  the  purple 
bareness  of  the  elms,  the  rich  brown  of  the  fur- 
rows. The  horses’  hoofs  made  a musical  chime, 
accompanying  their  young  voices.  She  was  laugh- 
ing at  his  equipment,  for  he  was  the  reverse  of  a 
dandy,  and  he  was  enjoying  her  laughter:  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  mingled  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  youth ; and  every  sound  that  came 
from  their  clear  throats,  every  glance  they  gave 
each  other,  was  the  bubbling  outflow  from  a 
spring  of  joy.  It  was  all  morning  to  them,  with- 
in and  without.  And  thinking  of  them  in  these 
moments  one  is  tempted  to  that  futile  sort  of 
wishing — if  only  things  could  have  been  a little 
otherwise  then,  so  as  to  have  been  greatly  other- 
wise after! — if  only  these  two  beautiful  young 
creatures  could  have  pledged  themselves  to  each 
other  then  and  there,  and  never  through  life  have 
swerved  from  that  pledge ! For  some  of  the  good- 
ness which  Rex  believed  in  was  there.  Goodness 
is  a large,  often  a prospective  word;  like  harvest, 
which  at  one  stage  when  we  talk  of  it  lies  all  un- 
der-ground, with  an  indeterminate  future : is  the 
tgerm  prospering  in  the  darkness  ? at  another,  it 
has  put  forth  delicate  green  blades,  and  by-and- 
by  the  trembling  blossoms  are  ready  to  be  dash- 
od  off  by  an  hour  of  rough  wind  or  rain.  Each 
stage  has  its  peculiar  blight,  and  may  have  the 
healthy  life  choked  out  of  it  by  a particular  ac- 
tion of  the  foul  land  which  rears  or  neighbors  it, 
or  by  damage  brought  from  foulness  afar. 


44  Anna  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  you  would 
want  to  ride  after  the  hounds  this  morning,”  said 
Rex,  whose  secret  associations  with  Anna’s  words 
made  this  speech  seem  quite  perilously  near  the 
most  momentous  of  subjects. 

44  Did  she  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  laughingly. 

44  What  a little  clairvoyant  she  is  l” 

44  Shall  you  ?”  said  Rex,  who  had  not  believed 
in  her  intending  to  do  it  if  the  elders  objected, 
but  confided  in  her  having  good  reasons. 

44 1 don’t  know.  I can’t  tell  what  I shall  do 
till  I get  there.  Clairvoyants  are  often  wrong : 
they  foresee  what  is  likely.  I am  not  fond  of 
what  is  likely ; it  is  always  dull  I do  what  is 
unlikely.” 

44  Ah,  there  you  tell  me  a secret  When  once 
I knew  what  people  in  general  would  be  likely  to 
do,  I should  know  you  would  do  the  opposite. 
So  you  would  have  come  round  to  a likelihood  of 
your  own  sort.  I shall  be  able  to  calculate  on 
you.  You  couldn’t  surprise  me.” 

44  Yes,  I could.  I should  turn  round  and  do 
what  was  likely  for  people  in  general,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a musical  laugh. 

44  You  see  you  can’t  escape  some  sort  of  likeli- 
hood. And  contradi etoriness  makes  the  strongest 
likelihood  of  alL  You  must  give  up  a plan.” 

44  No,  I shall  not.  My  plan  is  to  do  what 
pleases  me.”  (Here  should  any  young  lady  in- 
cline to  imitate  Gwendolen,  let  her  consider  the 
set  of  her  head  and  neck : if  the  angle  there  had 
been  different,  the  chin  protrusive,  and  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrae  a trifle  more  curved  in  their  position, 
ten  to  one  Gwendolen’s  words  would  have  had  a 
jar  in  them  for  the  sweet-natured  Rex.  But  ev- 
ery thing  odd  in  her  speech  was  humor  and  pret- 
ty banter,  which  he  was  only  anxious  to  turn  to- 
ward one  point) 

44  Can  you  manage  to  feel  only  what  pleases 
you  ?”  said  he. 

44  Of  course  not ; that  comes  from  what  other 
people  do.  But  if  the  world  were  pleasanter,  one 
would  only  feel  what  was  pleasant  Girls’  lives 
are  so  stupid : they  never  do  what  they  like.” 

44 1 thought  that  was  more  the  case  of  the  men. 
They  are  forced  to  do  hard  things,  and  are  often 
dreadfully  bored,  and  knocked  to  pieces  too.  And 
then,  if  we  love  a girl  very  dearly,  we  want  to  do 
as  she  likes;  so,  after  all,  you  have  your  own 
way.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  1 never  saw  a married 
woman  who  had  her  own' way.” 

44  What  should  you  like  to  do  ?”  said  Rex,  quite 
guilelessly,  and  in  real  anxiety. 

44  Oh,  I don’t  know ! — go  to  the  North  Pole,  or 
ride  steeple-chases,  or  go  to  be  a queen  in  the 
East,  like  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, flightily.  Her  words  were  born  on  her 
lips,  but  she  would  have  been  at  a loss  to  give  an 
answer  of  deeper  origin. 

44  You  don’t  mean  you  would  never  be  mar- 
ried?” 

44  No ; I didn’t  say  that  Only  when  I married 
I should  not  do  as  other  women  da” 

44  You  might  do  just  as  you  liked  if  you  mar- 
ried a man  who  loved  you  more  dearly  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world,”  said  Rex,  who,  poor 
youth,  was  moving  in  themes  outside  the  curricu- 
lum in  which  he  had  promised  to  win  distinction. 
44 1 know  one  who  does.” 

44  Don’t  talk  of  Mr.  Middleton,  for  Heaven’s 
sakel”  said  Gwendolen,  hastily,  a quick  blush 
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spreading  over  her  face  and  neck ; “ that  is  An- 
na’s chant  I hear  the  hounds.  Let  us  go  on.” 

She  put  her  chestnut  to  a canter,  and  Hex  had 
no  choice  but  to  follow  her.  Still,  he  felt  encour- 
aged. Gwendolen  was  perfectly  aware  that  her 
cousin  was  in  love  with  her ; but  she  had  no  idea 
that  the  matter  was  of  any.  consequence,  having 
never  had  the  slightest  visitation  of  painful  love 
herself.  She  wished  the  small  romance  of  Rex’s 
devotion  to  fill  up  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Penni- 
cote,  and  to  avoid  explanations  which  would  bring 
it  to  an  untimely  end.  Besides,  she  objected, 
with  a sort  of  physical  repulsion,  to  being  direct- 
ly made  love  to.  With  all  her  imaginative  delight 
in  being  adored,  there  was  a certain  fierceness  of 
maidenhood  in  her. 

But  all  other  thoughts  were  soon  lost  for  her 
in  the  excitement  of  the  scene  at  the  Three  Barns. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  knew  her,  and  she 
exchanged  pleasant  greetings.  Rex  could  not  get 
another  word  with  her.  The  color,  the  stir  of  the 
field,  had  taken  possession  of  Gwendolen  with  a 
strength  which  was  not  due  to  habitual  associa- 
tion, for  she  had  never  yet  ridden  after  the  hounds 
—only  said  she  should  like  to  do  it,  and  so  drawn 
forth  a prohibition;  her  mamma  dreading  the 
danger,  and  her  uncle  declaring  that  for  his  part 
he  held  that  kind  of  violent  exercise  unseemly  in 
a woman,  and  that  whatever  might  be  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  no  lady  of  good  posi- 
tion followed  the  Wessex  hunt:  no  one  but  Mrs. 
Gadsby,  the  yeomanry  captain’s  wife,  who  had 
been  a kitchen-maid  and  still  spoke  like  one. 
This  last  argument  had  some  effect  on  Gwen- 
dolen, and  had  kept  her  halting  between  her  de- 
sire to  assert  her  freedom  and  her  horror  of  being 
classed  with  Mrs.  Gadsby. 

Some  of  the  most  unexceptionable  women  in 
the  neighborhood  occasionally  went  to  Bee  the 
hounds  throw  off ; but  it  happened  that  none  of 
them  were  present  this  morning  to  abstain  from 
following,  while  Mrs.  Gadsby,  with  her  doubtful 
antecedents,  grammatical  and  otherwise,  was  not 
visible  to  make  following  seem  unbecoming. 
Thus  Gwendolen  felt  no  check  on  the  animal 
stimulus  that  came  from  the  stir  and  tongue  of 
the  hounds,  the  pawing  of  the  hordes,  the  varying 
voices  of  men,  the  movement  hither  and  thither 
of  vivid  color  on  the  background  of  green  and 
gray  stillness — that  utmost  excitement  of  the 
ooming  chase  which  consists  in  feeling  some- 
thing like  a combination  of  dog  and  horse,  with 
the  superadded  thrill  of  social  vanities  and  con- 
sciousness of  centaur-power  which  belong  to  hu- 
man kind. 

Rex  would  have  felt  more  of  the  same  enjoy- 
ment if  he  could  have  kept  nearer  to  Gwendolen, 
and  not  seen  her  constantly  occupied  with  ac- 
quaintances, or  looked  at  by  would-be  acquaint- 
ances, all  on  lively  horses  which  veered  about  and 
swept  the  surrounding  space  as  effectually  as  a 
revolving  lever. 

u Glad  to  see  you  here  thi9  fine  morning,  Miss 
Harleth,”  said  Lord  Brackenahaw,  a middle-aged 
peer  of  aristocratic  seediness,  in  stained  pink, 
with  easy-going  manners  which  would  have  made 
the  threatened  Deluge  seem  of  no  consequence. 

44  We  shall  have  a first-rate  run.  A pity  you 
don’t  go  with  us.  Have  you  ever  tried  your  little 
chestnut  at  a ditch  ? you  wouldn’t  be  afraid,  eh  ?” 

44  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said  Gwendolen. 
And  this  was  true ; she  was  never  fearful  in  ac- 1 


tion  and  companionship.  44 1 have  often  taken 
him  at  some  rails,  and  & ditch  too,  near — ” 

44  Ah,  by  Jove  1”  said  his  lordship,  quietly,  in 
notation  that  something  was  happening  which 
must  break  off  the  dialogue ; and  as  he  reined 
off  his  horse,  Rex  was  bringing  his  sober  hackney 
up  to  Gwendolen’s  side  when — the  hounds  gave 
tongue,  and  the  whole  field  was  in  motion  as  if 
the  whirl  of  the  earth  were  carrying  it ; Gwen- 
dolen along  with  every  thing  else ; no  word  of 
notice  to  Rex,  who,  without  a second  thought,  fol- 
lowed too.  Could  he  let  Gwendolen  go  alone  ? 
Under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  enjoy- 
ed the  run,  but  he  was  just  now  perturbed  by  the 
check  which  had  been  put  on  the  impetus  to  ut- 
ter his  love,  and  get  utterance  in  return — an  im- 
petus which  could  not  at  once  resolve  itself  into 
a totally  different  sort  of  chase,  at  least  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  on  his  father’s  gray  nag, 
a good  horse  enough  in  his  way,  but  of  sober 
years  and  ecclesiastical  habits.  Gwendolen  on 
her  spirited  little  chestnut  was  up  with  the  best, 
and  felt  as  secure  as  an  immortal  goddess,  hav- 
ing, if  she  had  thought  of  risk,  a core  of  confi- 
dence that  no  ill  luck  would  happen  to  her.  But 
she  thought  of  no  such  thing,  and  certainly  not 
of  any  risk  there  might  be  for  her  cousin.  If 
she  had  thought  of  him,  it  would  have  struck  her 
as  a droll  picture  that  he  should  be  gradually  fall- 
ing behind,  and  looking  round  in  search  of  gates : 
a fine  lithe  youth,  whose  heart  must  be  panting 
with  all  the  spirit  of  a beagle,  stuck,  as  if  under 
a wizard’s  spell,  on  a stiff  clerical  hackney,  would 
have  made  her  laugh  with  a sense  of  fun  much 
too  strong  for  her  to  reflect  on  his  mortification. 
But  Gwendolen  was  apt  to  think  rather  of  those 
who  saw  her  than  of  those  whom  she  qpuld  not 
see : and  Rex  was  soon  so  far  behind  that  if  she 
had  looked  she  would  not  have  seen  him.  For  I 
grieve  to  say  that  in  the  search  for  a gate,  along 
a lane  lately  mended.  Primrose  fell,  broke  his 
knees,  and  undesignedly  threw  Rex  over  his 
head. 

Fortunately  a blacksmith’s  son  who  also  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  under  disadvantages,  namely, 
on  foot  (a  loose  way  of  hunting  which  had  struck 
some  even  frivolous  minds  as  immoral),  was  nat- 
urally also  in  the  rear,  and  happened  to  be  with- 
in sight  of  Rex’s  misfortune.  He  ran  to  give 
help  which  was  greatly  needed,  for  Rex  was  a 
good  deal  stunned,  and  the  complete  recovery  of 
sensation  came  in  the  form  of  pain.  Joel  Dagge 
on  this  occasion  showed  himself  that  most  useful 
of  personages,  whose  knowledge  is  of  a kind  suit- 
ed to  the  immediate  occasion : he  not  only  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
horse,  how  far  they  were  both  from  the  nearest 
public-house  and  from  Pennicote  Rectory,  and 
could  certify  to  Rex  that  his  shoulder  was  only  a 
bit  out  of  joint,  but  also  offered  experienced  sur- 
gical aid. 

44  Lord,  Sir,  let  me  shove  it  in  again  for  you ! 
I’s  see  Nash  the  bone-setter  do  it,  and  done  it  my- 
self for  our  little  Sally  twioe  over.  It’s  all  one  and 
the  same,  Bhoulders  is.  If  you’ll  trusten  to  me 
and  tighten  your  mind  up  a bit,  I’ll  do  it  for  you 
in  no  time.” 

44  Come,  then,  old  fellow,”  said  Rex,  who  could 
tighten  his  mind  better  than  his  seat  in  the  sad- 
dle. And  Joel  managed  the  operation,  though 
not  without  considerable  expense  of  pain  to  his 
patient,  who  turned  so  pitiably  pale  while  tight- 
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ening  his  mind  that  Joel  remarked,  41  Ah,  Sir, 
you  aren’t  used  to  it,  that’s  how  it  is.  I’s  see 
lots  and  lots  o’  joints  out  I see  a man  with  his 
eye  pushed  out  once — that  was  a rum  go  as  ever 
I see.  You  can’t  have  a bit  o’  fun  wi’out  such  a 
sort  o’  things.  But  it  went  in  again.  I’s  swal- 
lowed three  teeth  mysen,  as  sure  as  I’m  alive. 
Now,  sirrey”  (this  was  addressed  to  Primrose), 
41  come  alonk — you  mustn’t  make  believe  as  you 
can’t” 

Joel  being  clearly  a low  character,  it  is  happily 
not  necessary  to  say  more  of  him  to  the  refined 
reader  than  that  he  helped  Rex  to  get  home  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  get  home,  though  all  the  while  he 
was  in  anxiety  about  Gwendolen,  and  more  miser- 
able in  the  thought  that  she  too  might  have  had 
an  accident  than  in  the  pain  of  his  own  bruises 
and  the  annoyance  he  was  about  to  cause  his  fa- 
ther. He  comforted  himself  about  her  by  reflect- 
ing that  every  one  would  be  anxious  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  that  some  acquaintance  would  be  sure 
to  conduct  her  home. 

Mr.  Gascoigne  was  already  at  home,  and  was 
writing  letters  in  his  study,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  seeing  poor  Rex  come  in  with  a face 
which  was  not  the  less  handsome  and  ingratia- 
ting for  being  pale  and  a little  distressed.  He 
was  secretly  the  favorite  son,  and  a young  por- 
trait of  the  father,  who,  however,  never  treated 
him  with  any  partiality — rather  with  an  extra 
rigor.  Mr.  Gascoigne  having  inquired  of  Anna, 
knew  that  Rex  had  gone  with  Gwendolen  to  the 
meet  at  the  Three  Bams. 

44  What’s  the  matter  ?”  he  said,  hastily,  not  lay- 
ing down  his  pen. 

44  Pm  very  sorry,  Sir ; Primrose  has  fallen  down 
and  broken  his  knees.” 

44  Where  have  you  been  with  him  ?”  said  Mr. 
Gascoigne,  with  a touch  of  severity.  He  rarely 
gave  way  to  temper. 

44  To  the  Three  Bams  to  see  the  hounds  throw 

off.” 

44  And  you  were  fool  enough  to  follow  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.  I didn’t  go  at  any  fenees,  but  the 
horse  got  his  leg  into  a hole.” 

44  And  you  got  hurt  yourself,  I hope,  eh  ?” 

44 1 got  my  shoulder  put  out,  but  a young  black- 
smith put  it  in  again  for  me.  I’m  just  a little 
battered,  that’s  all.” 

44  Well,  sit  down.” 

44  Fm  very  sorry  about  the  horse,  Sir.  I knew 
it  would  be  a vexation  to  you.” 

44  And  what  has  become  of  Gwendolen  ?”  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  abruptly.  Rex,  who  did  not  im- 
agine that  his  father  had  made  any  inquiries 
about  him,  answered  at  first  with  a blush  which 
was  the  more  remarkable  for  his  previous  pale- 
ness. Then  he  said,  nervously : 

44 1 am  anxious  to  know — I should  like  to  go 
or  send  at  once  to  Offendene — but  she  rides  so 
well,  and  I think  she  would  keep  up — there  would 
most  likely  be  many  round  her.” 

44 1 suppose  it  was  she  who  led  you  on,  eh  ?” 
said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  laying  down  his  pen,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  at  Rex  with  more 
marked  examination. 

44 It  was  natural  for  her  to  want  to  go;  she 
didn’t  intend  it  beforehand — she  was  led  away 
by  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  And  of  course  I went 
when  she  went” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  left  a brief  interval  of  silence, 


and  then  said,  with  quiet  irony,  44  But  now  you 
observe,  young  gentleman,  that  you  are  not  fur- 
nished with  a horse  which  will  enable  you  to  play 
the  squire  to  your  cousin.  You  must  give  up  that 
amusement  You  have  spoiled  my  nag  for  me, 
and  that  is  enough  mischief  for  one  vacation.  I 
shall  beg  you  to  get  feady  to  start  for  Southamp- 
ton to-morrow  and  join  Stillfox,  till  you  go  up  to 
Oxford  with  him.  That  will  be  good  for  your 
bruises  as  well  as  your  studies.” 

Poor  Rex  felt  his  heart  swelling  and  comport- 
ing itself  as  if  it  had  been  no  better  than  a girl’s. 

44 1 hope  you  will  not  insist  on  my  going  imme- 
diately, Sir.” 

44  Do  you  feel  too  ill  ?” 

44  No,  not  that — but — ” Here  Rex  bit  his  tips, 
and  felt  the  tears  starting,  to  his  great  vexation ; 
then  he  rallied  and  tried  to  say  more  firmly, 44 1 
want  to  go  to  Offendene — but  I can  go  this 
evening.” 

44 1 am  going  there  myself.  I can  bring  word 
about  Gwendolen,  if  that  is  what  you  want.” 

Rex  broke  down.  He  thought  he  discerned  an 
intention  fatal  to  his  happiness,  nay,  his  life.  He 
was  accustomed  to  believe  in  his  father’s  pene- 
tration, and  to  expect  firmness.  44  Father,  I can’t 
go  away  without  telling  her  that  I love  her,  and 
knowing  that  she  loves  me.” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  was  inwardly  going  through 
some  self-rebuke  for  not  being  more  wary,  and 
was  now  really  feorry  for  the  lad ; but  every  con- 
sideration was  subordinate  to  that  of  using  the 
wisest  tactics  in  the  case.  He  had  quickly  made 
up  his  mind,  and  could  answer  the  more  quietly : 

44  My  dear  boy,  you  are  too  young  to  be  taking 
momentous,  decisive  steps  of  that  sort.  This  is  a 
fancy  which  you  have  got  into  your  head  during 
an  idle  week  or  two:  you  must  set  to  work  at 
something  and  dismiss  it  There  is  every  reason* 
against  it  An  engagement  at  your  age  would 
be  totally  rash  and  unjustifiable and,  moreover, 
alliances  between  first  cousins  are  undesirable. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  a brief  disappointment 
Life  is  full  of  them.  We  have  all  got  to  be 
broken  in ; and  this  is  a mild  beginning  for  you.” 

44  No,  not  mild.  I can’t  bear  it.  I shall  be 
good  for  nothing.  I shouldn’t  mind  any  thing,  if 
it  were  settled  between  us.  I could  do  any  thing 
then,”  said  Rex,  impetuously.  44  But  it’s  of  no 
use  to  pretend  that  I will  obey  you.  I can’t  do  it 
If  I said  I would,  I should  be  sure  to  break  my 
word.  I should  see  Gwendolen  again.” 

“Well,  wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  that  we 
may  talk  of  the  matter  again — you  will  promise 
me  that,”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  quietly ; and  Rex 
did  not,  could  not,  refuse. 

The  rector  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  that  he 
had  any  other  reason  for  going  to  Offendene  that 
evening  than  his  desire  to  ascertain  that  Gwen- 
dolen had  got  home  safely.  He  found  her  more 
than  safe— elated.  Mr.  Quallon,  who  had  won 
the  brush,  had  delivered  the  trophy  to  her,  and 
she  had  brought  it  before  her,  fastened  on  the 
saddle ; more  than  that,  Lord  Brackenshaw  had 
conducted  her  home,  and  had  shown  himself  de- 
lighted with  her  spirited  riding.  All  this  was 
told  at  once  to  her  uncle,  that  he  might  see  how 
well  justified  she  had  been  in  acting  against  his 
advice;  and  the  prudential  rector  did  feel  him- 
self in  a slight  difficulty,  for  at  that  moment  he 
was  particularly  sensible  that  it  was  his  niece’s 
serious  interest  to  be  well  regarded  by  the  Brack- 
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enshaws,  and  their  opinion  as  to  her  following 
the  hounds  really  touched  the  essence  of  his  ob- 
jection. However,  he  was  not  obliged  to  say  any 
thing  immediately,  for  Mrs.  Davilow  followed  up 
Gwendolen's  brief  triumphant  phrases  with, 

' 44  Still,  I do  hope  you  will  not  do  it  again, 
Gwendolen.  I should  never  have  a moment's 
quiet  Her  father  died  by  an  accident,  you 
know.” 

Here  Mrs.  Davilow  had  turned  away  from 
Gwendolen,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Gascoigne. 

44  Mamma  dear,"  said  Gwendolen,  kissing  her 
merrily,  and  passing  over  the  question  of  the 
(fears  which  Mrs.  Davilow  had  meant  to  account 
•for, 44  children  don't  take  after  their  parents  in 
broken  legs." 

Not  one  word  had  yet  been  said  about  Rex. 
In  fact  there  had  been  no  anxiety  about  him  at 
Offendene.  Gwendolen  had  observed  to  her 
mamma,  44  Oh,  he  must  have  been  left  far  be- 
hind, and  gone  home  in  despair,"  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  this  was  fortunate  so  far  as  it 
t made  way  for  Lord  Brackenshaw's  bringing  her 
home.  But  now  Mr.  Gascoigne  said,  with  some 
emphasis,  looking  at  Gwendolen, 

44  Well,  the  exploit  has  ended  better  for  you 
than  for  Rex." 

44  Yes,  I dare  say  he  had  to  make  a terrible 
round.  You  have  not  taught  Primrose  to  take 
the  fences,  uncle,"  said  Gwendolen,  without  the 
faintest  shade  of  alarm  in  her  looks  and  tone. 

44  Rex  has  had  a fall,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  curt- 
ly, throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  resting 
his  elbows  and  fitting  his  palms  and  fingers  to- 
gether, while  he  closed  his  lips  and  looked  at 
Gwendolen,  who  said, 

44 Oh,  poor  fellow!  he  is  not  hurt,  I hope?" 
with  a correct  look  of  anxiety,  such  as  elated 
mortals  try  to  superinduce  when  their  pulses  are 
all  the  while  quick  with  triumph;  and  Mrs. 
Davilow,  in  the  same  moment,  uttered  a low 
44  Good  heavens ! There !" 

Mr.  Gascoigne  went  on : 44  He  put  his  shoulder 
out,  and  got  some  bruises,  I believe.”  Here  he 
made  another  little  pause  of  observation;  but 
Gwendolen,  instead  of  any  such  symptoms  as 
pallor  and  silence,  had  only  deepened  the  com- 
passionateness of  her  brow  and  eyes,  and  said 
again,  44 Oh,  poor  fellow!  it  is  nothing  serious, 
then?"  and  Mr.  Gascoigne  held  his  diagnosis 
complete.  But  he  wished  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  went  on  still  with  a purpose : 

44  He  got  his  arm  set  again  rather  oddly.  Borne 
blacksmith — not  a parishioner  of  mine — was  on 
the  field — a loose  fish,  I suppose,  but  handy,  and 
set  the  arm  for  him  immediately.  Sov  after  all, 
I believe,  I and  Primrose  come  off  worst.  The 
horse's  knees  are  cut  to  pieces.  He  came  down 
in  a hole,  it  seems,  and  pitched  Rex  over  his  head." 

Gwendolen's  face  had  allowably  become  con- 
tented again  since  Rex's  arm  had  been  reset; 
and  now,  at  the  descriptive  suggestions  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  uncle’s  speech,  her  elated  spir- 
its made  her  features  less  manageable  than  usu- 
al ; the  smiles  broke  forth,  and  finally  a descend- 
ing scale  of  laughter. 

44  You  are  a pretty  young  lady — to  laugh  at 
other  people’s  calamities,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
with  a milder  sense  of  disapprobation  than  if  he 
had  not  had  counteracting  reasons  to  be  glad 
that  Gwendolen  showed  no  deep  feeling  on  the 
occasion. 
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44  Pray  forgive  me,  uncle.  Now  Rex  is  safe,  it 
is  so  droll  to  fancy  the  figure  he  and  Primrose 
would  cut — in  a lane  all  by  themselves— only  a 
blacksmith  running  up.  It  would  make  a capi- 
tal caricature  of  4 Following  the  hounds.' " 

Gwendolen  rather  valued  herself  on  her  supe- 
rior freedom  in  laughing  where  others  might  only 
see  matter  for  seriousness.  Indeed,  the  laughter 
became  her  person  so  well  that  her  opinion  of  its 
gracefulness  was  often  shared  by  others ; and  it 
even  entered  into  her  uncle's  course  of  thought 
at  this  moment  that  it  was  no  wonder  a bay 
should  be  fascinated  by  this  young  witch — who, 
however,  was  more  mischievous  than  could  be 
desired.  • 

44  How  can  you  laugh  at  broken  bones,  child  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  still  under  her  dominant  anx- 
iety. 44 1 wish  we  had  never  allowed  you  to  have 
the  horse.  You  will  see  that  we  were  wrong," 
she  added,  looking  with  a grave  nod  at  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne— 44  at  least  I was,  to  encourage  her  in  ask- 
ing for  it" 

44  Yes,  seriously,  Gwendolen,"  Baid  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne, in  a judicious  tone  of  rational  advice  to  a 
person  understood  to  be  altogether  rational, 44 1 
strongly  recommend  you — I shall  ask  you  to 
oblige  me  so  far — not  to  repeat  your  adventure 
to-day.  Lord  Brackenshaw  is  very  kind,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  he  would  concur  with  me  in  what  I 
say.  To  be  spoken  of  as  the  young  lady  who  hunts 
by  way  of  exception  would  give  a tone  to  the 
language  about  you  which  I am  sure  you  would 
not  like.  Depend  upon  it,  his  lordship  would 
not  choose  that  Lady  Beatrice  or  Lady  Maria 
should  hunt  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  they 
were  old  enough  to  do  so.  When  you  are  mar- 
ried, it  will  be  different:  you  may  do  whatever 
your  husband  sanctions.  But  if  you  intend  to 
hunt,  you  must  marry  a man  who  can  keep 
horses." 

44 1 don’t  know  why  I should  do  any  thing  so 
horrible  as  to  marry  without  that  prospect  at 
least,”  said  Gwendolen,  pettishly.  Her  uncle's 
speech  had  given  her  annoyance,  which  she  could 
not  show  more  directly;  but  she  felt  that  slie 
was  committing  herself,  and  after  moving  care- 
lessly to  another  part  of  the  room,  went  out 

44  She  always  speaks  in  that  way  about  mar- 
riage," said  Mrs.  Davilow ; 44  but  it  will  be  differ- 
ent when  she  has  seen  the  right  person." 

44  Her  heart  has  never  been  in  the  least  touch- 
ed, that  you  know  of  ?"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne. 

Mrs.  Davilow  shook  her  head  silently.  44  It 
was  only  last  night  she  said  to  me, 4 Mamma,  I 
wonder  how  girls  manage  to  fall  in  love.  It  is 
easy  to  make  them  do  it  in  books.  But  men  are 
too  ridiculous.' " 

Mr.  Gascoigne  laughed  a little,  and  made  no 
further  remark  on  the  subject.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  he  said, 

44  How  are  your  bruises,  Rex  ?" 

44  Oh,  not  very  mellow  yet,  Sir ; only  beginning 
to  turn  a little." 

44  You  don't  feel  quite  ready  for  a journey  to 
Southampton  ?” 

44  Not  quite,"  answered  Rex,  with  his  heart  met- 
aphorically in  his  mouth. 

44  Well,  you  can  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  go  to 
say  good-by  to  them  at  Offendene.” 

Mrs.  Gascoigne,  who  now  knew  the  whole  affair, 
looked  steadily  at  her  coffee  lest  she  also  should 
begin  io  cry,  as  Anna  was  doing  already. 
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Mr.  Gasooigne  felt  that  he  was  applying  a sharp 
remedy  to  poor  Rex’s  acute  attack,  but  he  believed 
it  to  be  in  the  end  the  kindest.  To  let  him  know 
the  hopelessness  of  his  love  from  Gwendolen’s 
own  lips  might  be  curative  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

“ I can  only  be  thankful  that  she  doesn’t  care 
about  him,”  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  when  she  join- 
ed her  husband  in  his  study.  “ There  are  things 
in  Gwendolen  I can  not  reconcile  myself  to.  My 
Anna  is  worth  two  of  her,  with  all  her  beauty 
and  talent  It  looks  so  very  ill  in  her  that  she 
will  not  help  in  the  schools  with  Anna — not  even 
in  the  Sunday-school.  What  you  or  I advise  is 
of  no  consequence  to  her ; and  poor  Fanny  is  com- 
pletely under  her  thumb.  But  I know  you  think 
better  of  her,”  Mrs.  Gascoigne  ended,  with  a def- 
erential hesitation. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  girl.  It 
is  only  that  she  has  a high  spirit,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  hold  the  reins  too  tight.  The  point  is,  to  get 
her  well  married.  She  has  a little  too  much  fire 
in  her  for  her  present  life  with  her  mother  and 
sisters.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  she  should  be 
married  soon — not  to  a poor  man,  but  one  who 
can  give  her  a fitting  position.” 

Presently  Rex,  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  was  on 
his  two  miles’  walk  to  Offendene.  He  was  rath- 
er puzzled  by  the  unconditional  permission  to  see 
Gwendolen,  but  his  father’s  real  ground  of  action 
could  not  enter  into  his  conjectures.  If  it  had, 
he  would  first  have  thought  it  horribly  cold- 
blooded, and  then  have  disbelieved  in  his  father’s 
conclusions. 

When  he  got  to  the  house,  every  body  was  there 
but  Gwendolen.  The  four  girls,  hearing  him  speak 
in  the  hall,  rushed  out  of  the  library,  which  was 
their  school-room,  and  hung  round  him  with  com- 
passionate inquiries  about  his  arm.  Mrs.  Davilow 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  had  happened,  and 
where  the  blacksmith  lived,  that  she  might  make 
him  a present ; while  Miss  Merry,  who  took  a sub- 
dued and  melancholy  part  in  all  family  affairs, 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  giving  too  much 
encouragement  to  that  kind  of  character.  Rex 
had  never  found  the  family  troublesome  before, 
but  just  now  he  wished  them  all  away  and  Gwendo- 
len there,  and  he  was  too  uneasy  for  good-natured 
feigning.  When  at  last  he  had  said,  “ Where  is 
Gwendolen  ?”  and  Mrs.  Davilow  had  told  Alice  to 
go  and  see  if  her  sister  were  come  down,  adding, 
“ I sent  up  her  breakfast  this  morning : she  need- 
ed a long  rest,”  Rex  took  the  shortest  way  out 
of  his  endurance  by  saying,  almost  impatiently, 
‘Aunt,  I want  to  speak  to  Gwendolen — I want  to 
see  her  alone.” 

“Very  well,  dear;  go  into  the  drawing-room. 
I will  send  her  there,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  who  had 
observed  that  he  was  fond  of  being  with  Gwen- 
dolen, as  was  natural,  but  had  not  thought  of  this 
as  having  any  bearing  on  the  realities  of  life : it 
seemed  merely  part  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
which  were  spinning  themselves  out. 

Rex  for  his  part  felt  that  the  realities  of  life 
were  all  hanging  on  this  interview.  He  had  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  in  expecta- 
tion for  nearly  ten  minutes — ample  space  for  all 
imaginative  fluctuations ; yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
was  unvaryingly  occupied  in  thinking  what  and 
how  much  he  could  do,  when  Gwendolen  had  ac- 
cepted him,  to  satisfy  his  father  that  the  engage* 
ment  was  the  most  prudent  thing  in  the  world, 


since  it  inspired  him  with  double  energy  for  work. 
He  was  to  be  a lawyer,  and  what  reason  was  there 
why  he  should  not  rise  as  high  as  Eldon  did? 
He  was  forced  to  look  at  life  in  the  light  of  his 
father’s  mind. 

But  when  the  door  opened,  and  she  whose  pres- 
ence he  was  longing  for  entered,  there  came  over 
him  suddenly  and  mysteriously  a state  of  tremor 
and  distrust  which  he  had  nevSr  felt  before. 
Miss  Gwendolen,  simple  as  she  stood  there,  in  her 
black  silk,  cut  square  about  the  round  white  pil- 
lar of  her  throat,  a black  band  fastening  her  hair, 
which  streamed  backward  in  smooth  silky  abun- 
dance, seemed  more  queenly  than  usual  Perhaps 
it  was  that  there  was  none  of  the  latent  fun  and 
tricksiness  which  had  always  pierced  in  her  greet- 
ing of  Rex.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to  her 
presentiment  from  what  he  had  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  of  love  ? How  much 
from  her  desire  to  show  regret  about  his  sod- 
dent  ? Something  of  both.  But  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  hinted  that  there  is  a side  of  the  bed 
which  has  a malign  influence  if  you  happen  to 
get  out  on  it;  and  this  accident  befalls  some 
charming  persons  rather  frequently.  Perhaps  it 
had  befallen  Gwendolen  this  morning.  The  hast- 
ening of  her  toilet,  the  way  in  which  Bugle  used 
the  brush,  the  quality  of  the  shilling  serial  mis- 
takenly written  for  her  amusement,  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  coming  day,  and,  in  short,  sodal  insti- 
tutions generally,  were  all  objectionable  to  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  out  of  temper,  but  that 
the  world  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  her 
fine  organism. 

However  it  might  be,  Rex  saw  an  awful  majesty 
about  her  as  she  entered  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
him,  without  the  least  approach  to  a smile  in  eyes 
or  mouth.  The  fun  which  had  moved  her  in  the 
evening  had  quite  evaporated  from  the  image  of 
his  accident,  and  the  whole  affair  seemed  stupid 
to  her.  But  she  said,  with  perfect  propriety,  “ I 
hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,  Rex ; I deserve  that 
you  should  reproach  me  for  your  accident” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Rex,  feeling  the  soul  within 
him  spreading  itself  like  an  attack  of  illness. 
“ There  is  hardly  any  thing  the  matter  with  me. 
I am  so  glad  you  had  the  pleasure : I would  will- 
ingly pay  for  it  by  a tumble,  only  I was  sorry  to 
break  the  horse’s  knees.” 

Gwendolen  walked  to  the  hearth  and  stood 
looking  at  the  fire  in  the  most  inconvenient  way 
for  conversation,  so  that  he  could  only  get  a side 
view  of  her  face. 

“ My  father  wants  me  to  go  to  Southampton 
for  the  rest  of  the  vacation,”  said  Rex,  his  bary- 
tone trembling  a little. 

“ Southampton ! That’s  a stupid  place  to  go 
to,  isn’t  it  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  chillingly. 

“ It  would  be  to  me,  because  you  would  not  be 
there.” 

Silence. 

“ Should  you  mind  about  my  going  away,  Gwen- 
dolen ?” 

“Of  course.  Every  one  is  of  consequence 
in  this  dreary  country,”  said  Gwendolen,  curtly. 
The  perception  that  poor  Rex  wanted  to  be  ten- 
der made  her  curl  up  and  harden  like  a sea- 
anemone  at  the  touch  of  a finger. 

“Are  you  angry  with  me,  Gwendolen?  Why- 
do  you  treat  me  in  this  way  all  at  once  ?”  said 
Rex,  flushing,  and  with  more  spirit  in  his  voioe, 
as  if  he,  too,  were  capable  of  being  angry. 
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Gwendolen  looked  round  at  him  and  smiled. 
“ Treat  you  ? Nonsense ! I am  only  rather  cross. 
Why  did  you  come  so  very  early  ? You  must  ex- 
pect to  find  tempers  in  dishabille.” 

“ Be  as  cross  with  me  as  you  like— only  don’t 
treat  me  with  indifference,”  said  Rex,  imploring- 
ly. “All  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on 
your  loving  me — if  only  a little — better  than  any 
one  else.” 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  hastily 
eluded  his  grasp,  and  moved  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hearth,  facing  him. 

“Pray  don't  make  love  to  mol  I hate  it” 
She  looked  at  him  fiercely. 

Rex  turned  pale  and  was  silent,  but  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  the  impetus  was  not 
yet  exhausted  that  made  hers  dart  death  at  him. 
Gwendolen  herself  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
she  should  feel  in  this  way.  It  was  all  a sudden 
new  experience  to  her.  The  day  before  she  had 
been  quite  aware  that  her  cousin  was  in  love  with 
her — she  did  not  mind  how  much,  so  that  he  said 
nothing  about  it ; and  if  any  one  had  asked  her 
why  she  objected  to  love-making  speeches,  she 
would  have  said,  laughingly,  “ Oh,  I am  tired  of 
them  all  in  the  books.”  But  now  the  life  of  pas- 
sion had  begun  negatively  in  her.  She  felt  pas- 
sionately averse  to  this  volunteered  love. 

To  Rex  at  twenty  the  joy  of  life  seemed  at  an 
end  more  absolutely  than  it  can  do  to  a man  at 
forty.  But  before  they  had  ceased  to  look  at 
each  other,  he  did  speak  again : 

“ Is  that  the  last  word  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
Gwendolen  ? Will  it  always  be  so 

She  could  not  help  seeing  his  wretchedness 
and  feeling  a little  regret  for  the  old  Rex  who 
had  not  offended  her.  Decisively,  but  yet  with 
some  return  of  kindliness,  she  said, 

“About  making  love  ? Yes.  But  I don’t  dis- 
like you  for  any  thing  else.” 

There  was  just  a perceptible  pause  before  he 
said  a low  “Good-by,”  and  passed  out  of  the 
room.  Almost  immediately  after,  she  heard  the 
heavy  hall  door  bang  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Davilow,  too,  had  heard  Rex’s  hasty  de- 
parture, and  presently  came  into  the  drawing- 
room, where  she  found  Gwendolen  seated  on  the 
low  couch,  her  face  buried,  and  her  hair  falling 
over  her  figure  like  a garment  She  wa9  sobbing 
bitterly.  “ My  child,  my  child,  what  is  it  ?”  cried 
the  mother,  who  had  never  before  seen  her  dar- 
ling struck  down  in  this  way,  and  felt  something 
of  the  alarmed  anguish  that  yromen  feel  at  the 
sight  of  overpowering  sorrow  in  a strong  man ; 
for  this  child  had  been  her  ruler.  Sitting  down 
by  her  with  circling  arms,  she  pressed  her  cheek 
against  Gwendolen’s  head,  and  then  tried  to  draw 
it  upward.  Gwendolen  gave  way,  and  letting  her 
head  rest  against  her  mother,  cried  out,  sobbing- 
ly,  “ Oh,  mamma,  what  can  become  of  my  life  ? 
there  is  nothing  worth  living  for.” 

“ Why,  dear  ?”  said  Mrs.  Davilow.  Usually  she 
herself  had  been  rebuked  by  her  daughter  for  in- 
voluntary signs  of  despair. 

“I  shall  never  love  any  body.  I can’t  love 
people.  I hate  them.” 

“ The  time  will  come,  dear,  the  time  will  come.” 

Gwendolen  was  more  and  more  convulsed  with 
sobbing ; but  putting  her  arms  round  her  moth- 
er’s neck  with  an  almost  painful  clinging,  she 
said,  brokenly,  “ I can’t  bear  any  one  to  be  very 
near  me  but  you.” 


Then  the  mother  began  to  sob,  for  this  spoiled 
child  had  never  shown  such  dependence  on  her 
before : and  so  they  clung  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER  YIH. 

What  name  doth  Joy  moat  borrow 
When  life  is  fair? 

“To-morrow.” 

What  name  doth  beat  fit  Sorrow 
In  young  despair  ? 

“To-morrow.” 

Thus  was  a much  more  lasting  trouble  at  the 
Rectory.  Rex  arrived  there  only  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  bed  in  a state  of  apparent  apathy,  un- 
broken till  the  next  day,  when  it  began  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  more  positive  signs  of  illness.  Noth- 
ing could  be  said  about  his  going  to  Southamp- 
ton: instead  of  that,  the  chief  thought  of  his 
mother  and  Anna  was  how  to  tend  this  patient 
who  did  not  want  to  be  well,  and  from  being  the 
brightest,  most  grateful  spirit  in  the  household, 
was  metamorphosed  into  an  irresponsive,  dull- 
eyed creature  who  met  all  affectionate  attempts 
with  a murmur  of  “ Let  me  alone.”  His  father 
looked  beyond  the  crisis,  and  believed  it  to  be  the 
shortest  way  out  of  an  uiducky  affair ; but  he  was 
sorry  for  the  inevitable  suffering,  and  went  now 
and  then  to  sit  by  him  in  silence  for  a few  min- 
utes, parting  with  a gentle  pressure  of  his  hand 
on  Rex’s  blank  brow,  and  a “ God  bless  you,  my 
boy.”  Warham  and  the  younger  children  used 
to  peep  round  the  edge  of  the  door  to  see  this  in- 
credible thing  of  their  lively  brother  being  laid 
low;  but  fingers  were  immediately  shaken  at 
them  to  drive  them  back.  The  guardian  who 
was  always  there  was  Anna,  and  her  little  hand 
was  allowed  to  rest  within  her  brother’s,  though 
he  never  gave  it  a welcoming  pressure.  Her  soul 
was  divided  between  anguish  for  Rex  and  re- 
proach of  Gwendolen. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  wicked  of  me,  but  I think  I 
never  can  love  her  again,”  came  as  the  recurrent 
burden  of  poor  little  Anna’s  inward  monody. 
And  even  Mrs.  Gascoigne  had  an  angry  feeling 
toward  her  niece  which  she  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  (apologetically)  to  her  husband. 

“ I know,  of  course,  it  is  better,  and  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  she  is  not  in  love  with  the 
poor  boy ; but  really,  Henry,  I think  she  is  hard : 
she  has  the  heart  of  a coquette.  I can  not  help 
thinking  that  she  must  have  made  him  believe 
something,  or  the  disappointment  would  not  have 
taken  hold  of  him  in  that  way.  And  some  blame 
attaches  to  poor  Fanny ; she  is  quite  blind  about 
that  girl.” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  answered  imperatively.  “ The 
less  said  on  that  point  the  better,  Nancy.  I 
ought  to  have  been  more  awake  myself.  As  to 
the  boy,  be  thankful  if  nothing  worse  ever  hap- 
pens to  him.  Let  the  thing  die  out  as  quickly 
as  possible ; and  especially  with  regard  to  Gwen- 
dolen— let  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.” 

The  Rector’s  dominant  feeling  was  that  there 
had  been  a great  escape.  Gwendolen  in  love  with 
Rex  in  return  would  have  made  a much  harder 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  might  have  been 
taken  out  of  bis  hands.  But  he  had  to  go  through 
some  further  difficulty. 

One  fine  morning  Rex  asked  for  his  bath,  and 
made  his  toilet  as  usual  Anna,  full  of  exdte- 
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ment  at  this  change,  could  do  nothing  but  listen 
for  his  coming  down,  and  at  last  hearing  his  step, 
ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  meet  him.  For 
the  first  time  he  gave  her  a faint  smile,  but  it 
looked  so  melancholy  on  his  pale  face  that  she 
could  hardly  help  crying. 

u Nannie !”  he  said,  gently,  taking  her  hand 
and  leading  her  slowly  along  with  him  to  the 
drawing-room.  His  mother  was  there,  and  when 
she  came  to  kiss  him,  he  said,  44  What  a plague 
lam!” 

Then  he  sat  still  and  looked  out  of  the  bow- 
window  on  the  lawn  and  shrubs  covered  with 
hoar-frost,  across  which  the  sun  was  sending  faint 
occasional  gleams — something  like  that  sad  smile 
on  Rex’s  face,  Anna  thought  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  had  a resurrection  into  a new  world,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  there,  the 
old  interests  being  left  behind.  Anna  sat  near 
him,  pretending  to  work,  but  really  watching  him 
with  yearning  looks.  Beyond  the  garden  hedge 
there  was  a road  where  wagons  and  carts  some- 
times went  on  field-work ; a railed  opening  was 
made  in  the  hedge,  because  the  upland  with  its 
bordering  wood  and  clump  of  ash-trees  against 
the  sky  was  a pretty  sight  Presently  there  came 
along  a wagon  laden  with  timber;  the  horses 
were  straining  their  grand  muscles,  and  the  driver, 
having  cracked  his  whip,  ran  along  anxiously  to 
guide  the  leader’s  head,  fearing  a swerve.  Rex 
seemed  to  be  shaken  into  attention,  rose  and  look- 
ed till  the  last  quivering  trunk  of  the  timber  had 
disappeared,  and  then  walked  once  or  twice  along 
the  room.  Mrs.  Gascoigne  was  no  longer  there, 
and  when  he  came  to  sit  down  again,  Anna,  see- 
ing a return  of  speech  in  her  brother’s  eyes,  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  bring  a little  stool  and 
seat  herself  against  his  knee,  looking  up  at  him 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say, 44  Do 
speak  to  me.”  And  he  spoke : 

44  I’ll  tell  you  what  I am  thinking  of,  Nannie. 
I will  go  to  Canada,  or  somewhere  of  that  sort.” 
(Rex  had  not  studied  the  character  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions.) 

“ Oh,  Rex,  not  for  always !” 

44  Yes ; to  get  my  bread  there.  I should  like 
to  build  a hut,  and  work  hard  at  clearing,  and 
have  every  thing  wild  about  me,  and  a great  wide 
quiet” 

“And  not  take  me  with  you?”  said  Anna,  the 
big  tears  coming  fast 

44  How  could  I ?” 

44 1 should  like  it  better  than  any  thing ; and 
settlers  go  with  their  families.  I would  soon- 
er go  there  than  stay  here  in  England.  I could 
make  the  fires,  and  mend  the  clothes,  and  cook 
the  food ; and  I could  learn  to  make  the  bread 
before  we  went  It  would  be  nicer  than  any 
thing — like  playing  at  life  over  again,  as  we  used 
to  do  when  we  made  our  tent  with  the  drugget, 
and  had  our  little  plates  and  dishes.” 

44  Father  and  mother  would  not  let  you  go.” 

44  Yes,  I think  they  would,  when  I explained 
every  thing.  It  would  save  money;  and  papa 
would  have  more  to  bring  up  the  boys  with.” 

There  was  further  talk  of  the  same  practical 
kind  at  intervals,  and  it  ended  in  Rex’s  being 
obliged  to  consent  that  Anna  should  go  with  him 
when  he  spoke  to  his  father  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  it  was  when  the  rector  was  alone  in  { 
his  study.  Their  mother  would  become  recon- 
ciled to  whatever  he  decided  on ; but  mentioned 


to  her  first,  the  question  would  have  distressed 
her. 

44  Well,  my  children !”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  cheer- 
fully, as  they  entered.  It  was  a comfort  to  see 
Rex  about  again. 

44  May  we  sit  down  with  you  a little,  papa  ?” 
said  Anna.  44  Rex  has  something  to  say.” 

44  With  all  my  heart” 

It  was  a noticeable  group  that  these  three 
creatures  made,  each  of  them  with  a face  of  the 
same  structural  type — the  straight  brow,  the  nose 
suddenly  straightened  from  an  intention  of  being 
aquiline,  the  short  upper  lip,  the  short  but  strong 
and  well-hung  chin:  there  was  even  the  same 
tone  of  complexion  and  set  of  the  eye.  The  gray- 
haired  father  was  at  once  massive  and  keen-look- 
ing ; there  was  a perpendicular  line  in  his  brow 
which  when  he  spoke  with  any  force  of  interest 
deepened ; and  the  habit  of  ruling  gave  him  an 
air  of  reserved  authorit&tiveness.  Rex  would 
have  seemed  a vision  of  the  father’s  youth,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  imagine  Mr.  Gascoigne  with- 
out distinct  plans  and  without  command,  smitten 
with  a heart-sorrow,  and  having  no  more  notion 
of  concealment  than  a sick  animal;  and  Anna 
was  a tiny  copy  of  Rex,  with  hair  drawn  back 
and  knotted,  her  face  following  his  in  its  changes 
of  expression,  as  if  they  had  one  soul  between 
them. 

44  You  know  all  about  what  has  upset  me,  fa- 
ther,” Rex  began,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne  nodded. 

44 1 am  quite  done  up  for  life  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  I am  sure  it  will  be  no  use  my  going 
back  to  Oxford.  I couldn’t  do  any  reading.  I 
should  fail,  and  cause  you  expense  for  nothing. 
I want  to  have  your  consent  to  take  another 
course,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  nodded  more  slowly,  the  perpen- 
dicular line  on  his  brow  deepened,  and  Anna’s 
trembling  increased. 

44  If  you  would  allow  me  a small  outfit,  I should 
like  to  go  to  the  colonies  and  work  on  the  land 
there.”  Rex  thought  the  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
prudential ; 44  the  colonies”  necessarily  embracing 
more  advantages,  and  being  less  capable  of  being 
rebutted  on  a single  ground,  than  any  particular 
settlement. 

44  Oh,  and  with  me,  papa,”  said  Anna,  not  bear- 
ing to  be  left  out  from  the  proposal  even  tempo- 
rarily. 44  Rex  would  want  some  one  to  take  care 
of  him,  you  know — some  one  to  keep  house.  And 
we  shall  never,  either  of  us,  be  married.  And*  I 
should  cost  nothing,  and  I should  be  so  happy. 
I know  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  you  and  mam- 
ma ; but  there  are  all  the  others  to  bring  up,  and 
we  two  should  be  no  trouble  to  you  any  more.” 

Anna  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  used  the 
feminine  argument  of  going  closer  to  her  papa 
os  she  spoke.  He  did  not  smile,  but  he  drew  her 
on  his  knee  and  held  her  there,  as  if  to  put  her 
gently  out  of  the  question  while  he  spoke  to  Rex. 

44  You  will  admit  that  my  experience  gives  me 
some  power  of  judging  for  you,  and  that  I can 
probably  guide  you  in  practical  matters  better 
than  you  can  guide  yourself  ?” 

Rex  was  obliged  to  say, 44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  And  perhaps  you  will  admit — though  I don’t 
wish  to  press  that  point — that  you  are  bound  in 
duty  to  consider  my  judgment  and  wishes  ?” 

44 1 have  never  yet  placed  myself  in  opposition 
to  you,  Sr.”  Rex  in  his  secret  soul  could  not 
feel  that  he  was  bound  not  to  go  to  the  colonies, 
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but  to  go  to  Oxford  again — which  was  the  point 
in  question. 

“But  you  will  do  so  if  you  persist  in  setting 
your  mind  toward  a rash  and  foolish  procedure, 
and  deafening  yourself  to  considerations  which 
my  experience  of  life  assures  me  of.  You  think, 
I suppose,  that  you  have  had  a shock  which  has 
changed  all  your  inclinations,  stupefied  vour  brains, 
unfitted  you  for  any  thing  but  manual  labor,  and 
given  you  a dislike  to  society  ? Is  that  what  you 
believe  ?” 

“ Something  like  that  I shall  never  be  up  to 
the  sort  of  work  I must  do  to  live  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  I have  not  the  spirit  for  it  I shall 
never  be  the  same  again.  And  without  any  dis- 
respect to  you,  father,  I think  a young  fellow 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  way  of  life,  if  he 
docs  nobody  any  harm.  There  are  plenty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  those  who  like  might  be  allowed  to 
go  where  there  are  empty  places.” 

“But  suppose  I am  convinced  on  good  evi- 
dence— as  I am — that  thb  state  of  mind  of  yours 
is  transient,  and  that  if  you  went  off  as  you  pro- 
pose, you  would  by-and-by  repent,  and  feel  that 
ou  had  let  yourself  slip  back  from  the  point  you 
ave  been  gaining  by  your  education  till  now  ? 
Have  you  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  see 
that  you  had  better  act  on  ray  assurance  for  a 
time,  and  test  it  ? In  my  opinion,  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  you  that  you  should  be  free  to  turn 
yourself  into  a colonist,  and  work  in  your  shirt 
sleeves  with  spade  and  hatchet — in  my  opinion, 
you  have  no  right  whatever  to  expatriate  your- 
self until  you  have  honestly  endeavored  to  turn 
to  account  the  education  you  have  received  here. 
I say  nothing  of  the  grief  to  your  mother  and  me.” 

“ I’m  very  sorry ; but  what  can  I do  V I can’t 
. study — that’s  certain,”  said  Rex. 

“Not  just  now,  perhaps.  You  will  have  to 
miss  a term.  I have  made  arrangements  for  you 
— how  you  are  to  spend  the  next  two  months. 
But  I confess  I am  disappointed  in  you,  Rex.  I 
thought  you  had  more  senso  than  to  take  up  such 
ideas — to  suppose  that  because  you  have  fallen 
into  a very  common  trouble,  such  as  most  men 
have  to  go  through,  you  arc  loosened  from  all 
bonds  of  duty — just  as  if  your  brain  had  softened 
and  you  were  no  longer  a responsible  being.” 

What  could  Rex  say  ? Inwardly  he  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  but  he  had  no  arguments  to 
meet  his  father’s ; and  while  he  was  feeling,  in 
spite  of  any  thing  that  might  be  said,  that  he 
should  like  to  go  off  to  “ the  colonies”  to-morrow, 
it  lay  in  a deep  fold  of  his  consciousness  that  he 
ought  to  feel — if  he  had  been  a better  fellow,  he 
would  have  felt — more  about  his  old  ties.  This 
is  the  sort  of  faith  we  live  by  in  our  soul-sick- 
nesses. 

Rex  got  up  from  his  seat,  as  if  he  held  the 
conference  to  be  at  an  end.  “ You  assent  to  my 
arrangement,  then?”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  with 
that  distinct  resolution  of  tone  which  seems  to 
hold  one  in  a vise. 

There  was  a little  pause  before  Rex  answered, 
“ I’ll  try  what  I can  do,  Sir.  I can’t  promise.” 
His  thought  was,  that  trying  would  be  of  no  use. 

Her  father  kept  Anna,  holding  her  fast,  though 
she  wanted  to  follow  Rex.  “ Oh,  papa,”  she  said, 
the  tears  coming  with  her  words  when  the  door 
bad  closed,  “ it  is  very  hard  for  him.  Doesn’t  he 
look  ill  ?” 

“Yes,  but  ho  will  soon  be  better;  it  will  all 


blow  over.  And  now,  Anna,  be  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse  about  it  all.  Never  let  it  be  mentioned 
when  he  is  gone.” 

“ No,  papa.  But  I would  not  be  like  Gwen- 
dolen for  any  thing — to  have  people  fall  in  love 
with  me  so.  It  is  very  dreadful.” 

Anna  dared  not  say  that  she  was  disappointed 
at  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  colonies  with 
Rex;  but  that  was  her  secret  feeling,  and  she 
often  afterward  went  inwardly  over  the  whole  af- 
fair, saying  to  herself,  “ I should  have  done  with 
going  out,  and  gloves,  and  crinoline,  and  having  to 
talk  when  I am  taken  to  dinner — and  all  that !” 

I like  to  mark  the  time,  and  connect  the  course 
of  individual  lives  with  the  historic  stream,  for  all 
classes  of  thinkers.  This  was  the  period  when 
the  broadening  of  gauge  in  crinolines  seemed  to 
demand  an  agitation  for  the  general  enlargement 
of  churches,  ball-rooms,  and  vehicles.  But  Anna 
Gascoigne’s  figure  would  only  allow  the  size  of 
skirt  manufactured  for  young  ladies  of  fourteen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I'll  tell  thee.  Bertbold,  what  men's  hopes  arc  like: 
A silly  child  that,  quivering  with  joy. 

Would  cast  Its  little  mimic  fishing  line, 

Baited  with  loadstone,  for  a bowl  of  toys 
In  the  salt  ocean. 

Eight  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at 
Offendene — that  is  to  say,  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing June — a rumor  was  spread  in  the  neighbor- 
hood which  to  many  persons  was  matter  of  excit- 
ing interest.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  results  of 
the  American  war,  but  it  was  one  which  touched 
all  classes  within  a certain  circuit  round  Wan- 
ccster — the  corn-factors,  the  brewers,  the  horse- 
dealers,  and  saddlers,  all  held  it  a laudable  thing, 
and  one  which  was  to  be  rejoiced  in  on  abstract 
grounds  as  showing  the  value  of  an  aristocracy 
in  a free  country  like  England ; the  blacksmith 
in  the  hamlet  of  Diplow  felt  that  a good  time 
had  come  round ; the  wives  of  laboring-men  hoped 
their  nimble  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  would  be  taken 
into  employ  by  the  gentlemen  in  livery ; and  the 
farmers  about  Diplow  admitted,  with  a tincture 
of  bitterness  and  reserve,  that  a man  might  now 
again  perhaps  have  an  easier  market  or  exchange 
for  a rick  of  old  hay  or  a wagon-load  of  6traw. 
If  such  were  the  hopes  of  low  persons  not  in  so- 
ciety, it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  their  betters 
had  better  reasons  for  satisfaction,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  its 
business.  Marriage,  however,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  coming  under  both  heads;  and  just  as 
when  a visit  of  Majesty  is  announced,  the  dream 
of  knighthood  or  a baronetcy  is  to  be  found  un- 
der various  municipal  night-caps,  so  the  newB  in 
question  raised  a floating  indeterminate  vision  of 
marriage  in  several  well-bred  imaginations. 

The  news  was  that  Diplow  Hall,  Sir  Hugo  Mai- 
linger’ s place,  which  had  for  a couple  of  years 
turned  its  white  window-shutters  in  a painfully 
wall-eyed  manner  on  its  fine  elms  and  beeches, 
its  lilied  pool,  and  grassy  acres  specked  with  deer, 
was  being  prepared  for  a tenant,  and  was  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  through  the  hunting  sea- 
son to  be  inhabited  in  a fitting  style  both  as  to 
house  and  stable.  But  not  by  Sir  Hugo  himself : 
by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Mallinger  Grand  court,  who 
was  presumptive  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  his  uncle’s 
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marriage  having  produced  nothing  but  girls.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  contingency  with  which  fortune 
flattered  young  Grandcourt,  as  he  was  pleasantly 
called;  for  while  the  chance  of  the  baronetcy 
came  through  his  father,  his  mother  had  given  a 
baronial  streak  to  his  blood,  so  that  if  certain  in- 
tervening persons  slightly  painted  in  the  middle 
distance  died,  he  w ould  become  a Baron  and  peer 
of  this  realm. 

It  is  the  uneven  allotment  of  nature  that  the 
male  bird  alone  has  the  tuft,  but  we  have  not  yet 
followed  the  advice  of  hasty  philosophers  who 
would  have  us  copy  nature  entirely  in  these  mat- 
ters ; and  if  Mr.  Mallinger  Grandcourt  became  a 
Baronet  or  a peer,  his  wife  would  share  the  title — 
which  in  addition  to  his  actual  fortune  was  cer- 
tainly a reason  why  that  wife,  being  at  present 
unchosen,  should  be  thought  of  by  more  than  one 
person  with  sympathetic  interest  as  a woman  sure 
to  be  well  provided  for. 

Some  readers  of  this  history  will  doubtless  re- 
gard it  as  incredible  that  people  should  construct 
matrimonial  prospects  on  the  mere  report  that 
a bachelor  of  good  fortune  and  possibilities  was 
coming  within  reach,  and  will  reject  the  state- 
ment as  a mere  outflow  of  gall : they  will  aver 
that  neither  they  nor  their  first  cousins  have 
minds  so  unbridled ; and  that,  in  fact,  this  is  not 
hnman  nature,  which  would  know  that  such  spec- 
ulations might  turn  out  to  be  fallacious,  and  would 
therefore  not  entertain  them.  But,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, nothing  is  here  narrated  of  human  nature 
generally:  the  history  in  its  present  stage  con- 
cerns only  a few  people  in  a corner  of  Wessex, 
whose  reputation,  however,  was  unimpeached,  and 
who,  I am  in  the  proud  position  of  being  able  to 
state,  were  all  on  visiting  terms  with  persons  of 
rank. 

There  were  the  Arrowpoints,  for  example,  in 
their  beautiful  place  at  Quetcham : no  one  could 
attribute  sordid  views  in  relation  to  their  daugh- 
ter’s marriage  to  parents  who  could  leave  her  at 
least  half  a million  ; but  having  affectionate  anx- 
ieties about  their  Catherine’s  position  (she  having 
resolutely  refused  Lord  Slogan,  an  unexception- 
able Irish  peer,  whose  estate  wanted  nothing  but 
drainage  and  population),  they  wondered,  perhaps 
from  something  more  than  a charitable  impulse, 
whether  Mr.  Grandcourt  was  good-looking,  of 
sound  constitution,  virtuous,  or  at  least  reformed, 
and  if  liberal-conservative,  not  too  liberal-con- 
servative ; and  without  wishing  any  body  to  die, 
thought  his  succession  to  the  title  an  event  to  be 
desired. 

If  the  Arrowpoints  had  such  ruminations,  it  is 
the  less  surprising  that  they  were  stimulated  in 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  who  for  being  a clergyman  was 
not  the  less  subject  to  the  anxieties  of  a parent 
and  guardian ; and  we  have  seen  how  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  might  by  this  time  have  come 
to  feel  that  he  was  overcharged  with  the  man- 
agement of  young  creatures  who  were  hardly  to 
be  held  in  with  bit  or  bridle,  or  any  sort  of  meta- 
phor that  would  stand  for  judicious  advice. 

Naturally,  people  did  not  tell  each  other  all 
they  felt  and  thought  about  young  Grandcourt’s 
advent : on  no  subject  is  this  openness  found  pru- 
dentially  practicable — not  even  on  the  generation 
of  acids,  or  the  destination  of  the  fixed  stars  ; for 
either  your  contemporary  with  a mind  turned  to- 
ward the  same  subjects  may  find  your  ideas  in- 
genious and  forestall  you  in  applying  them,  or  he 
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may  have  other  views  on  adds  and  fixed  stars, 
and  think  ill  of  you  in  consequence.  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne did  not  ask  Mr.  Arrowpoint  if  he  had  any 
trustworthy  source  of  information  about  Grand- 
court,  considered  as  a husband  for  a charming 
girl ; nor  did  Mrs.  Arrowpoint  observe  to  Mrs. 
Davilow  that  if  the  possible  peer  sought  a wife 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Diplow,  the  only  reason- 
able expectation  was  that  he  would  offer  his  hand 
to  Catherine,  who,  however,  would  not  accept  him 
unless  he  were  in  all  respects  fitted  to  secure  her 
happiness.  Indeed,  even  to  his  wife  the  rector 
was  silent  as  to  the  contemplation  of  any  matri- 
monial result,  from  the  probability  that  Mr.  Grand- 
court would  see  Gwendolen  at  the  next  Archery 
Meeting  ; though  Mrs.  Gascoigne’s  mind  was  very 
likely  still  more  active  in  the  same  direction. 

She  had  said  interjectionally  to  her  sister,  “ It 
would  be  a mercy,  Fanny,  if  that  girl  were  well 
married !”  to  which  Mrs.  Davilow,  discerning 
some  criticism  of  her  darling  in  the  fervor  of 
that  wish,  had  not  chosen  to  make  any  audible 
reply,  though  she  had  said,  inwardly,  “ You  will 
not  get  her  to  marry  for  your  pleasure;”  the 
mild  mother  becoming  rather  saucy  when  she 
identified  herself  with  her  daughter. 

To  her  husband  Mrs.  Gascoigne  said,  “ I hear 
Mr.  Grandcourt  has  two  places  of  his  own,  but 
he  comes  to  Diplow  for  the  hunting.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  set  a good  example  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Have  you  heard  what  sort  of  young 
man  he  is,  Henry  ?” 

Mr.  Gaseoigne  had  not  heard ; at  least,  if  his 
male  acquaintances  had  gossiped  in  his  hearing, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  repeat  their  gossip,  or 
give  it  any  emphasis  in  his  own  mind.  He  held 
it  futile,  even  if  it  had  been  becoming,  to  show 
any  curiosity  as  to  the  past  of  a young  man  whose 
birth,  wealth,  and  consequent  leisure  made  many 
habits  venial  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  inexcusable.  Whatever  Grand- 
court had  done,  he  had  not  ruined  himself ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  in  gambling,  for  example, 
whether  of  the  business  or  holiday  sort,  a man 
who  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  leave  off  when 
he  has  only  ruined  others,  is  a reformed  charac- 
ter. This  is  an  illustration  merely.  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne had  not  heard  that  Grandcourt  had  been 
a gambler;  and  we  can  hardly  pronounce  him 
singular  in  feeling  that  a landed  proprietor  with 
a mixture  of  noble  blood  in  his  veins  was  not  $o 
be  an  object  of  suspicious  inquiry  like  a reformed 
character  who  offers  himself  as  your  butler  or 
footman.  Reformation,  where  a man  can  afford 
to  do  without  it,  can  hardly  be  other  than  genu- 
ine. Moreover,  it  was  not  certain  on  any  show- 
ing hitherto  that  Mr.  Grandcourt  had  needed  ref- 
ormation more  than  other  young  men  in  the  ripe 
youth  of  five-and-thirty ; and  at  any  rate,  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  he  had  been  must  be  determined 
by  what  he  actually  was. 

Mrs.  Davilow,  too,  although  she  would  not  re- 
spond to  her  sister’s  pregnant  remark,  could  not 
be  inwardly  indifferent  to  an  event  that  might 
promise  a brilliant  lot  for  Gwendolen.  A little 
speculation  on  “ what  may  be”  comes  naturally, 
without  encouragement — comes  inevitably  in  the 
form  of  images,  when  unknown  persons  are  men- 
tioned ; and  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  name  raised  in 
Mrs.  Davilow’s  mind  first  of  all  the  picture  of  a 
handsome,  accomplished,  excellent  young  man, 
whom  she  would  be  satisfied  with  as  a husband 
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for  her  daughter;  but  then  came  the  further 
speculation — would  Gwendolen  be  satisfied  with 
him  ? There  was  no  knowing  what  would  meet 
that  girl’s  taste  or  touch  her  affections — it  might 
be  something  else  than  excellence ; and  thus  the 
image  of  the  perfect  suitor  gave  way  before  a 
fluctuating  combination  of  qualities  that  might 
fbe  imagined  to  win  Gwendolen’s  heart  In  the 
aifficulty  of  arriving  at  the  particular  combina- 
tion which  would  insure  that  result,  the  mother 
even  said  to  herself,  44  It  would  not  signify  about 
her  being  in  love,  if  she  would  only  accept  the 
right  person.”  For  whatever  marriage  had  been 
for  herself,  how  could  she  the  less  desire  it  for 
her  daughter  ? The  difference  her  own  misfor- 
tunes made  was  that  she  never  dared  to  dwell 
much  to  Gwendolen  on  the  desirableness  of  mar- 
riage, dreading  an  answer  something  like  that  of 
the  future  Madame  Roland,  when  her  gentle  moth- 
er, urging  the  acceptance  of  a suitor,  said, 44  Tu 
seras  heureuse,  ma  chfcre.”  44  Oui,  maman,  comme 
toi.” 

In  relation  to  the  problematic  Mr.  Grandeourt, 
least  of  all  would  Mrs.  Davilow  have  willingly 
let  fall  a hint  of  the  aerial  castle  building  which 
she  had  the  good  taste  to  be  ashamed  of;  for 
such  a hint  was  likely  enough  to  give  an  adverse 
poise  to  Gwendolen’s  own  thought,  and  make  her 
detest  the  desirable  husband  beforehand.  Since 
that  scene  after  poor  Rex’s  farewell  visit,  the 
mother  had  felt  a new  sense  of  peril  in  touching 
the  mystery  of  her  child’s  feeling  and  in  rash- 
ly determining  what  was  her  welfare:  only  she 
could  think  of  welfare  in  no  other  shape  than 
marriage. 

The  discussion  of  the  dress  that  Gwendolen 
was  to  wear  at  the  Archery  Meeting  was  a rele- 
vant topic,  however ; and  when  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  as  a touch  of  color  on  her  white  cash- 
mere  nothing  for  her  complexion  was  comparable 
to  pale  green — a feather  which  she  was  trying 
in  her  hat  before  the  looking-glass  having  settled 
the  question — Mrs.  Davilow  felt  her  ears  tingle 
when  Gwendolen,  suddenly  throwing  herself  into 
the  attitude  of  drawing  her  bow,  said,  with  a look 
of  comic  enjoyment, 

44  How  I pity  all  the  other  girls  at  the  Archery 
Meeting — all  thinking  of  Mr.  Grandeourt ! And 
they  have  not  a shadow  of  a chance.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  an- 
swer immediately,  and  Gwendolen  turned  quickly 
rotmd  toward  her,  saying,  wickedly, 

44  Now  you  know  they  have  not,  mamma.  You 
and  my  uncle  and  aunt — you  all  intend  him  to 
fall  in  love  with  me.” 

Mrs.  Davilow,  piqued  into  a little  stratagem, 
said, 44  Oh,  my  dear,  that  is  not  so  certain.  Miss 
Arrowpoint  has  charms  which  you  have  not” 

44 1 know.  But  they  demand  thought  My 
arrow  will  pierce  him  before  he  has  timo  for 
thought.  He  will  declare  himself  my  slave — I 
shall  send  him  round  the  world  to  bring  me  back 
the  wedding-ring  of  a happy  woman — in  the  mean 
time  all  the  men  who  are  between  him  and  the 
title  will  die  of  different  diseases — he  will  come 
back  Lord  Grandeourt — but  without  the  ring — 
and  fall  at  my  feet  I shall  laugh  at  him — he 
will  rise  in  resentment — I shall  laugh  more — he 
will  call  for  his  steed  and  ride  to  Quetcham, 
where  he  will  find  Miss  Arrowpoint  just  married 
to  a needy  musician,  Mrs.  Arrowpoint  tearing  her 
cap  off,  and  Mr.  Arrowpoint  standing  by.  Exit 


Lord  Grandeourt,  who  returns  to  Diplow,  and, 
like  M.  Jabot,  chcttige  de  linge 

Was  ever  any  young  witch  like  this?  You 
thought  of  hiding  things  from  her,  sat  upon  your 
secret  and  looked  innocent,  and  all  the  while  she 
knew  by  the  corner  of  your  eye  that  it  was  ex- 
actly five  pounds  ten  you  were  sitting  on ! As 
well  turn  the  key  to  keep  out  the  damp ! It  was 
probable  that  by  dint  of  divination  she  already 
knew  more  than  any  one  else  did  of  Mr.  Grand- 
court  That  idea  in  Mrs.  Daviiow’s  mind  prompt- 
ed the  sort  of  question  which  often  comes  with- 
out any  other  apparent  reason  than  the  faculty 
of  speech  and  the  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it 

44  Why,  what  kind  of  man  do  you  imagine  him 
to  be,  Gwendolen  ?” 

44  Let  me  see !”  said  the  witch,  putting  her  fore- 
finger to  her  lips  with  a little  frown,  and  then 
stretching  out  the  finger  with  decision.  44  Short 
— just  above  my  shoulder — trying  to  make  him- 
self tall  by  turning  up  his  mustache  and  keeping 
his  beard  long — a glass  in  his  right  eye  to  give 
him  on  air  of  distinction — a strong  opinion  about 
his  waistcoat,  but  uncertain  and  trimming  about 
the  weather,  on  which  he  will  try  to  draw  me 
out  He  will  stare  at  me  all  the  while,  and  the 
glass  in  his  eye  will  cause  him  to  make  horrible 
faces,  especially  when  he  smiles  in  a flattering 
way.  I shall  cast  down  my  eyes  in  consequence, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  I am  not  indifferent  to 
his  attentions.  I shall  dream  that  night  that  I 
am  looking  at  the  extraordinary  face  of  a mag- 
nified insect — and  the  next  morning  he  will  make 
me  an  offer  of  his  hand ; the  sequel  as  before.” 

44  That  is  a portrait  of  some  one  you  have  seen 
already,  Gwen.  Mr.  Grandeourt  may  be  a de- 
lightful young  man  for  what  you  know.” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a high  note 
of  careless  admission,  taking  off  her  best  hat  and 
turning  it  round  on  her  hand  contemplatively. 
44 1 wonder  what  sort  of  behavior  a delightful 
young  man  would  have !”  Then,  with  a merry 
change  of  face,  44 1 know  he  would  have  hunters 
and  racers,  and  a London  house  and  two  country- 
houses — one  with  battlements  and  another  with 
a veranda.  And  I feel  sure  that  with  a little 
murdering  he  might  get  a title.” 

The  irony  of  tins  speech  was  of  the  doubtful 
sort  that  has  some  genuine  belief  mixed  up  with 
it.  Poor  Mrs.  Davilow  felt  uncomfortable  under 
it,  her  own  meanings  being  usually  literal  and  in 
intention  innocent;  and  she  said,  with  a dis- 
tressed brow, 

44  Don’t  talk  in  that  way,  child,  for  Heaven’s 
sake!  you  do  read  such  books— they  give  you 
such  ideas  of  every  thing.  I declare  when  your 
aunt  and  I were  your  age,  we  knew  nothing  about 
wickedness.  I think  it  was  better  so.” 

44  Why  did  you  not  bring  me  up  in  that  way, 
mamma?”  said  Gwendolen.  But  immediately 
perceiving  in  the  crushed  look  and  rising  sob  that 
she  had  given  a deep  wound,  she  tossed  down  her 
hat,  and  knelt  at  her  mother’s  feet,  crying, 

44  Mamma ! mamma ! I was  only  speaking  in 
fun.  I meant  nothing.” 

44 How  could  I,  Gwendolen?”  said  poor  Mrs. 
Davilow,  unable  to  hear  the  retractation,  and 
sobbing  violently  while  she  made  the  effort  to 
speak.  44  Your  will  was  always  too  strong  for 
me — if  every  thing  else  had  been  different.” 

This  disjointed  logic  was  intelligible  enough  to 
the  daughter.  44  Dear  mamma,  I don’t  find  fault 
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with  you — I love  you,”  said  Gwendolen,  really 
compunctious.  “ How  can  you  help  what  I am? 
Besides,  I am  very  charming.  Gome,  now.”  Here 
Gwendolen  with  her  handkerchief  gently  rubbed 
away  her  mother’s  tears.  “ Really — I am  con- 
tented with  myself.  I like  myself  better  than 
I should  have  liked  my  aunt  and  you.  How 
dreadfully  dull  you  must  have  been  1” 

Such  tender  cajolery  served  to  quiet  the  moth- 
er, as  it  had  often  done  before  after  like  collis- 
ions. Not  that  the  collisions  had  often  been 
repeated  at  the  same  point ; for  in  the  memory 
of  both  they  left  an  association  of  dread  with 
the  particular  topics  which  had  occasioned  them : 
Gwendolen  dreaded  the  unpleasant  sense  of  com- 
punction toward  her  mother,  which  was  the  near- 
est approach  to  self-condemnation  and  self-dis- 
trust that  she  had  known ; and  Mrs.  Davilow’s 
timid  maternal  conscience  dreaded  whatever  had 
brought  on  the  slightest  hint  of  reproach.  Hence, 
after  this  little  scene,  the  two  concurred  in  ex- 
cluding Mr.  Grandcourt  from  their  conversation. 

When  Mr.  Gascoigne  once  or  twice  referred  to* 
him,  Mrs.  Davilow  feared  lest  Gwendolen  should 
betray  some  of  her  alarming  keen-sightedness 
about  what  was  probably  in  her  uncle’s  mind; 
but  the  fear  was  not  justified.  Gwendolen  knew 
certain  differences  in  the  characters  with  which 
she  was  concerned  as  birds  know  climate  and 
weather ; and,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was 
determined  to  evade  her  uncle’s  control,  she  was 
determined  not  to  clash  with  him.  The  good 
understanding  between  them  was  much  fostered 
by  their  enjoyment  of  archery  together:  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne, as  one  of  the  best  bowmen  in  Wessex, 
was  gratified  to  find  the  elements  of  like  skill  in 
his  niece ; and  Gwendolen  was  the  more  careful 
not  to  lose  the  shelter  of  his  fatherly  indulgence, 
because  since  the  trouble  with  Rex  both  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  and  Anna  had  been  unable  to  hide 
what  she  felt  to  be  a very  unreasonable  aliena- 
tion from  her.  Toward  Anna  she  took  some 
pains  to  behave  with  a regretful  affectionateness ; 
but  neither  of  them  dared  to  mention  Rex’s  name, 
and  Anna,  to  whom  the  thought  of  him  was  part 
of  the  air  she  breathed,  was  ill  at  ease  with  the 
lively  cousin  who  had  ruined  his  happiness.  She 
tried  dutifully  to  repress  any  sign  of  her  changed 
feeling ; but  who  in  pain  can  imitate  the  glance 
and  hand-touch  of  pleasure  ? 

This  unfair  resentment  had  rather  a hardening 
effect  on  Gwendolen,  and  threw  her  into  a more 
defiant  temper.  Her  uncle  too  might  be  offend- 
ed if  she  refused  the  next  person  who  fell  in  love 
with  her ; and  one  day  when  that  idea  was  in  her 
mind  she  said : 

“ Mamma,  I see  now  why  girls  are  glad  to  be 
married — to  escape  being  expected  to  please  every 
body  but  themselves.” 

Happily,  Mr.  Middleton  was  gone  without  hav- 
ing made  any  avowal ; and  notwithstanding  the 
admiration  for  the  handsome  Miss  Harleth,  ex- 
tending perhaps  over  thirty  square  miles  in  a 
part  of  Wessex  well  studded  with  families  whose 
members  included  several  disengaged  young  men, 
each  glad  to  seat  himself  by  the  lively  girl  with 
whom  it  was  so  easy  to  get  on  in  conversation — 
Fotwithstanding  these  grounds  for  arguing  that 
Gwendolen  was  likely  to  have  other  suitors  more 
explicit  than  the  cautious  curate,  the  fact  was 
not  so. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  only  that  the  trees 


should  not  sweep  the  stars  down,  but  also  that 
every  man  who  admires  a fair  girl  should  not  be 
enamored  of  her,  and  even  that  every  man  who 
is  enamored  should  not  necessarily  declare  him- 
self. There  are  various  refined  shapes  in  which 
the  price  of  corn,  known  to  be  a potent  cause  in 
this  relation,  might,  if  inquired  into,  show  why  a 
young  lady,  perfect  in  person,  accomplishments, 
and  costume,  has  not  the  trouble  of  rejecting 
many  offers ; and  Nature’s  order  is  certainly  be- 
nignant in  not  obliging  us  one  and  all  to  be 
desperately  in  love  with  the  most  admirable  mor- 
tal we  have  ever  seen.  Gwendolen,  we  know, 
was  far  from  holding  that  supremacy  in  the  minds 
of  all  observers.  Besides,  it  was  but  a poor  eight 
months  since  she  had  come  to  Offendene,  and  some 
inclinations  become  manifest  slowly,  like  the  sun- 
ward creeping  of  plants. 

In  face  of  this  fact  that  not  one  of  the  eligible 
young  men  already  in  the  neighborhood  had 
made  Gwendolen  an  offer,  why  should  Mr.  Grand- 
court be  thought  of  as  likely  to  do  what  they  had 
left  undone  ? 

Perhaps  because  he  was  thought  of  as  still 
more  eligible ; since  'a  great  deal  of  what  passes 
for  likelihood  in  the  world  is  simply  the  reflex  of 
a wish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  for  example, 
having  no  anxiety  that  Miss  Harleth  should 
make  a brilliant  marriage,  had  quite  a different 
likelihood  in  their  minds. 


CHAPTER  X. 

let  Gent  What  woman  should  be  ? Sir,  consult  the 
taste 

Of  marriageable  men.  This  planet’s  store 
In  iron,  cotton,  wool,  or  chemicals— 

All  matter  rendered  to  onr  plastic  skill. 

Is  wrought  in  shapes  responsive  to  demand: 

The  market’s  pulse  makes  index  high  or  low, 

By  rule  sublime.  Oar  daughters  must  be  wives. 
And  to  be  wives  must  be  what  men  will  choose: 
Men’s  taste  is  woman's  test.  You  mark  the  phrase  t 
*Tis  good,  I think  ? — the  sense  well  winged  ana  poised 
With  t’s  and  s’s. 

2d  Gen *.  Nay,  bnt  torn  it  round : 

Give  us  the  test  of  taste.  A flue  mante- 
ls it  to-day  what  Roman  epicures 
Insisted  that  a gentleman  must  eat 
To  earn  the  dignity  of  dining  well? 

Brackensiiaw  Park,  where  the  Archery  Meet- 
ing was  held,  looked  out  from  its  gentle  heights 
far  over  the  neighboring  valley  to  the  outlying 
eastern  downs  and  the  broad  slow  rise  of  culti- 
vated country  hanging  like  a vast  curtain  toward 
the  west.  The  castle,  which  stood  on  the  highest 
latform  of  the  clustered  hills,  was  built  of  rough- 
ewn  limestone,  full  of  lights  and  shadows  made 
by  the  dark  dust  of  lichens  and  the  washings  of 
the  rain.  Masses  of  beech  and  fir  sheltered  it  on 
the  north,  and  spread  down  here  and  there  along 
the  green  slopes,  like  flocks  seeking  the  water 
which  gleamed  below.  The  archcry  ground  was 
a carefully  kept  inclosure  ou  a bit  of  table-land 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  park,  protected  toward 
the  southwest  by  tall  elms  and  a thick  screen  of 
hollies,  which  kept  the  gravel-walk  and  the  bit  of 
newly  mown  turf  where  the  targets  were  placed 
in  agreeable  afternoon  shade.  The  Archery  Hall 
with  an  arcade  in  front  showed  like  a white  tem- 
ple against  the  greenery  on  the  northern  aide. 

What  could  make  a better  background  for  the 
flower-groups  of  ladies,  moving  and  bowing  and 
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taming  their  necks  as  It  would  become  the  lei- 
sorely  lilies  to  do  if  they  took  to  locomotion? 
The  sounds  too  were  very  pleasant  to  hear,  even 
when  the  military  band  from  Wancester  ceased 
to  play : musical  laughs  in  all  the  registers  and 
a harmony  of  happy  friendly  speeches,  now  rising 
toward  mild  excitement,  now  sinking  to  on  agree- 
able murmur. 

No  open-air  amusement  could  be  much  freer 
from  those  noisy,  crowding  conditions  which  spoil 
most  modem  pleasures ; no  archery  meeting  could 
be  more  select,  the  number  of  friends  accompany- 
ing the  members  being  restricted  by  an  award  of 
tickets,  so  as  to  keep  the  maximum  within  the 
limits  of  convenience  for  the  dinner  and  ball  to 
be  held  in  the  castle.  Within  the  inclosure  no 
plebeian  spectators  were  admitted  except  Lord 
Brackenshaw's  tenants  and  their  families,  and  of 
these  it  was  chiefly  the  feminine  members  who 
used  the  privilege,  bringing  their  little  boys  and 
girls  or  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  males 
among  them  relieved  the  insipidity  of  the  enter- 
tainment by  imaginative  betting,  in  which  the 
stake  was  “ any  thing  you  like,”  on  their  favorite 
archers ; but  the  young  maidens,  having  a differ- 
ent principle  of  discrimination,  were  considering 
which  of  those  sweetly  dressed  ladies  they  would 
choose  to  be,  if  the  choice  were  allowed  them. 
Probably  the  form  these  rural  souls  would  most 
have  striven  for  as  a tabernacle  was  some  other 
than  Gwendolen’s— one  with  more  pink  in  her 
cheeks,  and  hair  of  the  most  fashionable  yellow ; 
but  among  the  male  judges  in  the  ranks  imme- 
diately surrounding  her  there  was  unusual  una- 
nimity in  pronouncing  her  the  finest  girl  present. 

No  wonder  she  enjoyed  her  existence  on  that 
July  day.  Pre-eminence  is  sweet  to  those  who 
love  it,  even  under  mediocre  circumstances : per- 
haps it  is  not  quite  mythical  that  a slave  has 
been  proud  to  be  bought  first ; and  probably  a 
barn-door  fowl  on  sale,  though  he  may  not  have 
understood  himself  to  be  called  the  best  of  a bad 
lot,  may  have  a self -informed  consciousness  of 
bis  relative  importance,  and  strut  consoled.  But 
for  complete  enjoyment  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward must  concur.  And  that  concurrence  was 
happening  to  Gwendolen. 

Who  can  deny  that  bows  and  arrows  are  among 
the  prettiest  weapons  in  the  world  for  feminine 
forms  to  play  with  ? They  prompt  attitudes  full 
of  grace  and  power,  where  that  fine  concentration 
of  energy  seen  in  all  marksmanship  is  freed  from 
associations  of  bloodshed.  The  time -honored 
British  resource  of  44  killing  something”  is  no 
longer  carried  on  with  bow  and  quiver;  bands 
defending  their  passes  against  an  invading  na- 
tion fight  under  another  sort  of  shado  than  a 
cloud  of  arrows ; and  poisoned  darts  are  harm- 
less survivals  cither  in  rhetoric  or  in  regions  com- 
fortably remote.  Archery  has  no  ugly  smell  of 
brimstone ; breaks  nobody’s  shins,  breeds  no  ath- 
letic monsters ; its  only  danger  is  that  of  failing, 
which  for  generous  blood  is  enough  to  mould  skill- 
ful action.  And  among  the  Brackenshaw  arch- 
ers the  prizes  were  all  of  the  nobler  symbolic 
kind : not  property  to  be  carried  off  in  a parcel, 
degrading  honor  into  gain ; but  the  gold  arrow 
and  the  silver,  the  gold  star  and  the  silver,  to  be 
worn  for  a time  in  sign  of  achievement  and  then 
transferred  to  the  next  who  did  excellently.  These 
signs  of  pre-eminence  had  the  virtue  of  wreaths 
without  their  inconveniences,  which  might  have 
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produced  a melancholy  effect  in  the  heat  of  the 
ball-room.  Altogether  the  Brackenshaw  Archery 
Club  was  an  institution  framed  with  good  taste, 
so  as  not  to  have  by  necessity  any  ridiculous  in- 
cidents. 

And  to-day  all  incalculable  elements  were  in 
its  favor.  There  was  mild  warmth,  and  no  wind 
to  disturb  either  hair  or  drapery  or  the  course  of 
the  arrow ; all  skillful  preparation  had  fair  play, 
aud  when  there  was  a general  march  to  extract 
the  arrows,  the  promenade  of  joyous  young  creat- 
ures in  light  speech  and  laughter,  the  graceful 
movement  in  common  toward  a common  object, 
was  a show  worth  lookiug  at.  Here  Gwendolen 
seemed  a Calypso  among  her  nymphs.  It  was 
in  her  attitudes  and  movements  that  every  one 
was  obliged  to  admit  her  surpassing  charm. 

44  That  girl  is  like  a high-mettled  racer,”  said 
Lord  Brackenshaw  to  young  Clintock,  one  of  the 
invited  spectators. 

44  First  chop ! tremendously  pretty  too,”  said 
the  elegant  Grecian,  who  had  been  paying  her 
assiduous  attention ; 44 1 never  saw  her  look  bet- 
ter.” 

Perhaps  she  had  never  looked  so  well.  Her 
face  was  beaming  with  young  pleasure  in  which 
there  were  no  malign  rays  of  discontent ; for  be- 
ing satisfied  with  her  own  chances,  she  felt  kind- 
ly toward  every  body,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
universe.  Not  to  have  the  highest  distinction  in 
rank,  not  to  be  marked  out  as  an  heiress,  like  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  gave  an  added  triumph  in  eclipsing 
those  advantages.  For  personal  recommendation 
she  would  not  have  cared  to  change  the  family 
group  accompanying  her  for  any  other : her  mam- 
ma’s appearance  would  have  suited  an  amiable 
Duchess;  her  uncle  and  aunt  Gascoigne  with 
Anna  made  equally  gratifying  figures  in  their 
way ; and  Gwendolen  was  too  full  of  joyous  be- 
lief in  herself  to  feel  in  the  least  jealous  though 
Miss  Arrowpoint  was  one  of  the  best  archeresses. 

Even  the  re-appearance  of  the  formidable  Herr 
Klesmer,  which  caused  some  surprise  in  the  rest 
of  the  company,  seemed  only  to  fall  in  with 
Gwendolen’s  inclination  to  be  amused.  Short  of 
Apollo  himself,  what  great  musical  maestro  could 
make  a good  figure  at  an  archery  meeting  ? There 
was  a very  satirical  light  in  Gwendolen’s  eyes  as 
she  looked  toward  the  Arrowpoint  party  on  their 
first  entrance,  when  the  contrast  between  Klesmer 
and  the  average  group  of  English  county  people 
seemed  at  its  utmost  intensity  in  the  close  neigh- 
borhood of  his  hosts — or  patrons,  as  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint would  have  liked  to  hear  them  called, 
that  she  might  deny  the  possibility  of  any  longer 
patronizing  genius,  its  royalty  being  universally 
acknowledged.  The  contrast  might  have  amused 
a graver  personage  than  Gwendolen.  We  En- 
glish are  a miscellaneous  people,  and  any  chance 
fifty  of  us  will  present  many  varieties  of  animal 
architecture  or  facial  ornament ; but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  prevailing  expression  is  not 
that  of  a lively,  impassioned  race,  preoccupied 
with  the  ideal  and  carrying  the  real  as  a mere 
make-weight  The  strong  point  of  the  English 
gentleman  pure  is  the  easy  style  of  his  figure  and 
clothing;  he  objects  to  marked  ins  and  outs  in 
his  costume,  and  he  also  objects  to  looking  in- 
spired. 

Fancy  an  assemblage  where  the  men  had  all 
that  ordinary  stamp  of  the  well-bred  Englishman, 
watching  the  entrance  of  Herr  Klesmer — his  mane 
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of  hair  floating  backward  in  massive  inconsisten- 
cy with  the  chimney-pot  hat,  which  had  the  look 
of  having  been  put  on  for  a joke  above  his  pro- 
nounced but  well-modeled  features  and  powerful 
clean-shaven  mouth  and  chin ; his  tall  thin  figure 
clad  in  a way  which,  not  being  strictly  English, 
was  all  the  worse  for  its  apparent  emphasis  of  in- 
tention. Draped  infc  loose  garment  with  a Floren- 
tine berretta  on  his  head,  he  Would  have  been  fit 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; but 
how  when  he  presented  himself  in  trowsers  which 
were  not  what  English  feeling  demanded  about 
the  knees  ? — and  when  the  fire  that  showed  itself 
in  his  glances  and  the  movements  of  his  head,  as 
he  looked  round  him  with  curiosity,  was  turned 
into  comedy  by  a hat  which  ruled  that  mankind 
should  have  well-cropped  hair  and  a staid  demean- 
or, such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Arrowpoint’s,  whose 
nullity  of  face  and  perfect  tailoring  might  pass 
every  where  without  ridicule  ? One  sees  why  it 
is  often  better  for  greatness  to  be  dead,  and  to 
have  got  rid  of  the  outward  man. 

Many  present  knew  Klesmer,  or  knew  of  him ; 
but  they  had  only  seen  him  on  candle-light  occa- 
sions when  he  appeared  simply  a^  a musician,  and 
he  had  not  yet  that  supreme,  world-wide  celebrity 
which  makes  an  artist  great  to  the  most  ordinary 
people  by  their  knowledge  of  his  great  expensive- 
ncs3.  It  was  literally  a new  light  for  them  to 
see  him  in — presented  unexpectedly  on  this  July 
afternoon  in  an  exclusive  society ; some  were  in- 
clined to  laugh,  others  felt  a little  disgust  at  the 
want  of  judgment  shown  by  the  Arrowpoints  in 
this  use  of  an  introductory  card. 

“What  extreme  guys  those  artistic  fellows 
usually  are !”  said  young  Clintock  to  Gwendolen. 
“ Do  look  at  the  figure  he  cuts,  bowing  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart  to  Lady  Brackenshaw — and 
Mrs.  Arrowpoint’s  feather  just  reaching  his 
shoulder.” 

“ You  are  one  of  the  profane,”  said  Gwendolen. 
“ You  are  blind  to  the  majesty  of  genius.  Herr 
Klesmer  smites  me  with  awe ; I feel  crushed  in 
his  presence ; my  courage  all  oozes  from  me.” 

“Ah,  you  understand  all  about  his  music.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a light 
laugh ; “ it  is  he  who  understands  all  about  mine, 
and  thinks  it  pitiable.”  Klesmer’s  verdict  on 
her  singing  had  been  an  easier  joke  to  her  since 
he  had  been  struck  by  her  plastik. 

“ It  is  not  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the  future, 
I suppose.  I’m  glad  of  that : it  suits  mine.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  very  kind.  But  how  remarkably 
well  Miss  Arrowpoint  looks  to-day  1 She  would 
make  quite  a fine  picture  in  that  gold -colored 
dress.” 

“ Too  splendid,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“Well,  perhaps  a little  too  symbolical — too 
much  like  the  figure  of  Wealth  in  an  allegory.” 

This  speech  of  Gwendolen’s  had  rather  a mali- 
cious sound,  but  it  was  not  really  more  than  a 
bubble  of  fun.  She  did  not  wish  Miss  Arrow- 
point  or  any  one  else  to  be  out  of  the  way,  be- 
lieving in  her  own  good  fortune  even  more  than 
in  her  skill.  The  belief  in  both  naturally  grew 
stronger  as  the  shooting  went  on,  for  she  prom- 
ised to  achieve  one  of  the  best  scores — a success 
which  astonished  every  one  in  a new  member; 
and  to  Gwendolen’s  temperament  one  success  de- 
termined another.  She  trod  on  air,  and  all  things 
pleasant  seemed  possible.  The  hour  wa9  enough 
for  her,  and  she  was  not  obliged  to  think  what 


she  should  do  next  to  keep  her  life  at  the  due 
pitch. 

“ How  does  the  scoring  stand,  I wonder  ?”  said 
Lady  Brackenshaw,  a gracious  personage  who, 
adorned  with  two  fair  little  girls  and  a boy  of 
stout  make,  sat  as  lady  paramount.  Her  lord 
had  come  up  to  her  in  one  of  the  intervals  of 
shooting.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Harleth  is 
likely  to  win  the  gold  arrow.” 

“ Gad,  I think  she  will,  if  she  carries  it  on ! 
She  is  running  Juliet  Fenn  hard.  It  is  wonder- 
ful for  one  in  her  first  year.  Catherine  is  not  up 
to  her  usual  mark,”  continued  his  lordship,  turn- 
ing to  the  heiress’s  mother  who  sat  near.  “ But 
she  got  the  gold  arrow  last  time.  And  there’s  & 
luck  even  in  these  games  of  skill  That’s  better. 
It  gives  the  hinder  ones  a chance.” 

“Catherine  will  be  very  glad  for  others  to 
win,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint;  “ she  is  so  magnani- 
mous. It  was  entirely  her  considerateness  that 
made  us  bring  Herr  Klesmer  instead  of  Canon 
Stopley,  who  had  expressed  a wish  to  come.  For 
her  own  pleasure,  I am  sure  she  would  rather 
have  brought  the  canon ; but  she  is  always  think- 
ing of  others.  I told  her  it  was  not  quite  en  regie 
to  bring  one  so  far  out  of  our  own  set ; but  she 
said,  * Genius  itself  is  not  en  rtgle  ; it  comes  into 
the  world  to  make  new  rules.’  And  one  must 
admit  that.” 

“ Ay,  to  be  sure,”  said  Lord  Brackenshaw,  in  a 
tone  of  careless  dismissal,  adding,  quickly,  “ For 
my  part,  I am  not  magnanimous ; I should  like  to 
win.  But,  confound  it ! I never  have  the  chance 
now.  I’m  getting  old  and  idle.  The  young  ones 
beat  mo.  As  old  Nestor  says — the  gods  don’t 
give  us  every  thing  at  one  time : I was  a young 
fellow  once,  and  now  I am  getting  an  old  and 
wise  one.  Old,  at  any  rate ; which  is  a gift  that 
comes  to  every  body  if  they  live  long  enough,  bo 
it  raises  no  jealousy.”  The  Earl  smiled  comforta- 
bly at  his  wife. 

“ Oh,  my  lord,  people  who  have  been  neighbors 
twenty  years  must  not  talk  to  each  other  about 
age,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint.  “ Years,  as  the  Tus- 
cans say,  are  made  for  the  letting  of  houses.  But 
where  is  our  new  neighbor  ? I thought  Mr.  G rand- 
court  was  to  be  here  to-day.” 

“ Ah,  by-the-way,  so  he  was.  The  time’s  get- 
ting on  too,”  said  his  lordship,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “But  he  only  got  to  Diplow  the  other 
day.  He  came  to  us  on  Tuesday,  and  said  he  had 
been  a little  bothered.  He  may  have  been  pulled 
in  another  direction.  Why,  Gascoigne!” — the 
rector  was  just  then  crossing  at  a little  distance 
with  Gwendolen  on  his  arm,  and  turned  in  com- 
pliance with  the  call — “ this  is  a little  too  bad ; 
you  not  only  beat  us  yourself,  but  you  bring  up 
your  niece  to  beat  all  the  archeresses.” 

“ It  is  rather  scandalous  in  her  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  elder  members,”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  with 
much  inward  satisfaction,  curling  his  short  upper 
lip.  “ But  it  is  not  my  doing,  my  lord.  I only 
meant  her  to  make  a tolerable  figure,  without  sur- 
passing any  one.” 

“ It  is  not  my  fault  either,”  said  Gwendolen, 
with  pretty  archness.  “ If  I am  to  aim,  I can’t 
help  hitting.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  that  may  be  a fatal  business  for  some 
people,”  said  Lord  Brackenshaw,  good-humored- 
ly; then,  taking  out  his  watch  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Arrowpoint  again,  “ The  time’s  getting  on, 
as  you  say.  But  Grandcourt  is  always  late.  I 
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notice  in  town  he’s  always  late,  and  he’s  no  bow- 
man— understands  nothing  about  it.  But  I told 
him  he  must  come ; he  would  see  the  flower  of 
the  neighborhood  here.  He  asked  about  you — 
had  seen  Arrowpoint’s  card.  I think  you  had 
not  made  his  acquaintance  in  town.  He  has  been 
a good  deal  abroad.  People  don’t  know  him 
much.” 

44  No ; we  are  strangers,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint. 
41  But  that  is  not  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. For  his  uncle,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  and  I are 
great  friends  when  we  meet.” 

44 1 don’t  know ; uncles  and  nephews  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  seen  together  as  uncles  and  nieces,” 
said  his  lordship,  smiling  toward  the  rector. 
44  But  just  come  with  me  one  instant,  Gascoigne, 
will  you?  I want  to  speak  a word  about  the 
clout-shooting.” 

Gwendolen  chose  to  go  too,  and  be  deposited  in 
the  same  group  with  her  mamma  and  aunt  until 
she  had  to  shoot  again.  That  Mr.  Grandcourt 
mteht,  after  all,  not  appear  on  the  archery  ground, 
had  begun  to  enter  into  Gwendolen’s  thought  as 
a possible  deduction  from  the  completeness  of 
her  pleasure.  Under  all  her  saucy  satire,  pro- 
voked chiefly  by  her  divination  that  her  friends 
thought  of  him  as  a desirable  match  for  her,  she 
felt  something  very  far  from  indifference  as  to 
the  impression  she  would  make  on  him.  True, 
he  was  not  to  have  the  slightest  power  over  her 
(for  Gwendolen  had  not  considered  that  the  de- 
sire to  conquer  is  itself  a sort  of  subjection) ; she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  ho  was  to  bo  one 
of  those  complimentary  and  assiduously  admiring 
men  of  whom  even  her  narrow  experience  had 
shown  her  several  with  various  - colored  beards 
and  various  styles  of  bearing ; and  the  sense  that 
her  friends  would  want  her  to  think  him  delight- 
ful gave  her  a resistant  inclination  to  presuppose 
him  ridiculous.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
could  spare  his  presence:  and  even  a passing 
prevision  of  trouble  in  case  she  despised  and  re- 
fused him  raised  not  the  shadow  of  a wish  that 
he  should  save  her  that  trouble  by  showing  no 
disposition  to  make  her  an  offer.  Mr.  Grandcourt 
taking  hardly  any  notice  of  her,  and  becoming 
shortly  engaged  to  Miss  Arrowpoint,  was  not  a 
picture  which  flattered  her  imagination. 

Hence  Gwendolen  had  been  all  car  to  Lord 
Brackenshaw’s  mode  of  accounting  for  Grand- 
court’s  non-appearance ; and  when  he  did  arrive, 
no  consciousness — not  even  Mrs.  Arrowpoint’s  or 
Mr.  Gascoigne’s  — was  more  awake  to  the  fact 
than  hers,  although  she  steadily  avoided  looking 
toward  any  point  where  he  was  likely  to  be. 
There  should  be  no  slightest  shifting  of  angles 
to  betray  that  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  her 
whether  the  much-talked-of  Mr.  Mallinger  Grand- 
court  presented  himself  or  not.  She  became  again 


! absorbed  in  the  shooting,  and  60  resolutely  ab- 
stained from  looking  round  observantly  that,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  taken  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  spectators,  it  might  be  clear  6he  was 
not  aware  of  him.  And  all  the  while  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  there  made  a distinct  thread 
in  her  consciousness.  Perhaps  her  shooting  was 
the  better  for  it ; at  any  rate,  it  gained  in  precis- 
ion, and  she  at  last  raised  a delightful  storm  of 
clapping  and  applause  by  three  hits  running  in 
the  gold — a feat  which  among  the  Brackenshaw 
archers  had  not  the  vulgar  reward  of  a shilling 
poll-tax,  but  that  of  a special  gold  star  to  be  worn 
on  the  breast.  That  moment  was  not  only  a hap- 
py one  to  herself — it  was  just  what  her  mamma 
and  her  uncle  would  have  chosen  for  her.  There 
was  a general  falling  into  ranks  to  give  her  space 
that  she  might  advance  conspicuously  to  receive 
the  gold  star  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Bracken- 
shaw ; and  the  perfect  movement  of  her  fine  form 
was  certainly  a pleasant  thing  to  behold  in  the 
clear  afternoon  light  when  the  shadows  were  long 
and  still.  She  was  the  central  object  of  that  pret- 
ty picture,  and  every  one  present  must  gaze  at 
her.  That  was  enough ; she  herself  was  deter- 
mined to  see  nobody  in  particular,  or  to  turn  her 
eyes  any  way  except  toward  Lady  Brackenshaw, 
but  her  thoughts  undeniably  turned  in  other  ways. 
It  entered  a little  into  her  pleasure  that  Herr 
Klcsmer  must  be  observing  her  at  a moment 
when  music  was  out  of  the  question,  and  his  su- 
periority very  far  in  the  background ; for  vanity 
is  as  ill  at  ease  under  indifference  as  tenderness 
is  under  a love  which  it  can  not  return ; and  the 
unconquered  Klesmer  threw  a trace  of  his  malign 
power  even  across  her  pleasant  consciousness  that 
Mr.  Grandcourt  was  seeing  her  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage, and  was  probably  giving  her  an  admira- 
tion unmixed  with  criticism.  She  did  not  expect 
to  admire  him,  but  that  was  not  necessary  to  her 
peace  of  mind. 

Gwendolen  met  Lady  Brackenshaw’s  gracious 
smile  without  blushing  (which  only  came  to  her 
when  she  was  taken  by  surprise),  but  with  a 
charming  gladness  of  expression,  and  then  bent 
with  easy  grace  to  have  the  star  fixed  near  her 
Bhoulder.  That  little  ceremony  had  been  over 
long  enough  for  her  to  have  exchanged  playful 
speeches  and  received  congratulations  as  she 
moved  among  the  groups  who  were  now  interest- 
ing themselves  in  the  results  of  the  scoring ; but 
it  happened  that  she  stood  outside  examining  the 
point  of  an  arrow  with  rather  an  absent  air  when 
Lord  Brackenshaw  came  up  to  her  and  said, 

44  Miss  Harleth,  hero  is  a gentleman  who  is  not 
willing  to  wait  any  longer  for  an  introduction. 
He  has  been  getting  Mrs.  Darilow  to  send  me 
with  him.  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Mallinger  Grandcourt  ?” 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ORGAN-BUILDER. 

Bat  by  day  the  Organ-Builder  in  hia  lonely  chamber  wrought ; 

Bay  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled  to  the  music  of  bis  thought; 

Tilt  at  last  the  work  was  ended,  and  no  organ  voice  eo  grand 
fiver  yet  bad  soared  responsive  to  the  master's  magic  hand. 

Ay,  so  rarely  was  it  builded  that  whenever  groom  and  bride 

Who  la  God's  sight  were  well-pleasing  In  the  church  stood  aide  by  aide, 
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Without  touch  or  breath  the  organ  of  itself  began  to  play, 

And  the  very  airs  of  heaven  through  the  soft  gloom  seemed  to  stray. 

He  was  young,  the  Organ-Builder,  and  o'er  all  the  land  his  fame 
Ban  with  fleet  and  eager  footsteps,  like  a swiftly  rushing  flame. 

All  the  maidens  heard  the  story;  all  the  maidens  blushed  and  smiled, 

By  bis  youth  and  wondrous  beauty  and  his  great  renown  beguiled. 

So  he  sought  and  won  the  fairest,  and  the  wedding-day  was  set : 

Happy  day— the  brightest  jewel  in  the  glad  year's  coronet ! 

But  when  they  the  portal  entered,  he  forgot  his  lovely  brfdo— 

Forgot  his  love,  forgot  Ills  God,  and  his  heart  swelled  high  with  pride. 

“ Ah !”  thought  he,  44  how  great  a master  am  I ! When  the  oigan  plays, 

How  the  vast  cathedral  arches  will  re-echo  with  my  praise  1” 

Up  the  aisle  the  gay  procession  moved.  The  altar  shone  afar. 

With  its  every  candle  gleaming  through  soft  shadows  like  a star. 

But  he  listened,  listened,  listened,  with  no  thought  of  love  or  prayer, 

For  the  swelling  notes  of  triumph  from  his  organ  standing  there. 

All  was  silent  Nothing  heard  he  save  the  priest's  low  monotone, 

And  the  bride's  robe  trailing  softly  o'er  the  floor  of  fretted  stone. 

Then  his  Ups  grew  white  with  anger.  Surely  God  was  pleased  with  him 
Who  had  built  the  wondrous  organ  for  His  temple  vast  and  dim  ? 

Whose  the  fault,  then?  Hers— the  maiden  standing  meekly  at  his  side! 
Flamed  his  jealous  rage,  maintaining  she  was  false  to  him— his  bride. 

Vain  were  aU  her  protestations,  vain  ber  innocence  and  truth; 

On  that  very  night  he  left  her  to  her  anguish  and  her  rath. 

• •••••• 

Far  he  wandered  to  a country  wherein  no  man  knew  his  name. 

For  ten  weary  years  he  dwelt  there,  nursing  still  his  wrath  and  shame. 

Then  his  haughty  heart  grew  softer,  and  he  thought  by  night  and  day 
Of  the  bride  he  had  deserted,  till  he  hardly  dared  to  pray— 

Thought  of  her,  a spotless  maiden,  fair  and  beautiful  and  good ; 

Thought  of  his  relentless  anger  that  had  cursed  ber  womanhood ; 

TUI  bis  yearning  grief  and  penitence  at  lost  were  all  complete. 

And  he  longed,  with  bitter  longing,  just  to  faU  down  at  her  feet 
#••••*• 

Ah ! how  throbbed  his  heart  when,  after  many  a weary  day  and  night, 

Roee  his  native  towers  before  him,  with  the  sunset  glow  alight ! 

Through  the  gates  into  the  city  on  he  pressed  with  eager  tread ; 

There  he  met  a long  procession— mourners  foUowing  the  dead. 

“Now  why  weep  ye  so,  good  people?  and  whom  bury  ye  to-day? 

Why  do  yonder  sorrowing  maidens  scatter  flowers  along  the  way  ? 

“Has  some  saint  gone  up  to  heaven?”  41  Yes,”  they  answered,  weeping  sore ; 
44  For  the  Organ-Builder's  saintly  wife  our  eyes  shall  see  no  more ; 

“And  because  her  days  were  given  to  the  service  of  God’s  poor, 

From  His  church  we  mean  to  bury  her.  See ! yonder  is  the  door.” 

No  one  knew  him ; no  one  wondered  when  he  cried  out,  white  with  pain ; 
No  one  questioned  when,  with  palUd  Upe,  he  poured  his  tears  like  rain. 

“Tis  some  one  whom  she  has  comforted  who  mourns  with  ns,”  they  said. 
As  he  made  his  way  unchaUengfed,.and  boro  the  coffln’s  head. 

Bore  it  through  the  open  portal,  bore  It  up  the  echoing  aisle, 

Let  it  down  before  the  altar,  where  the  lights  horned  clear  the  while : 

When,  oh,  harkl  the  wondrous  organ  of  itself  began  to  play 
Strains  of  rare,  unearthly  sweetness  never  heard  until  that  day! 

AU  the  vaulted  arches  rang  with  the  music  sweet  and  clear; 

AU  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  as  of  angels  hovering  near; 

And  ere  yet  the  strain  was  ended,  he  who  bore  the  coffin's  head, 

With  the  smUe  of  one  forgiven,  gently  sank  beside  It— dead. 

They  who  raised  the  body  knew  him,  and  they  laid  him  by  his  bride; 

Down  the  aisle  and  o'er  the  threshold  they  were  carried,  side  by  side; 

While  the  organ  played  a dirge  that  no  man  ever  heard  before, 

And  then  softly  sank  to  silence — silence  kept  for  evermore. 
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ANEW  novel  by  George  Eliot  is  a story  by 
the  greatest  of  living  story-tellers.  It  is 
long  since  any  tale  has  been  published  that 
aroused  so  deep  and  universal  an  interest  as 
MkhHemarch ; and  as  the  author  is  in  the  full- 
ness of  her  powers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
story  by  her  which  begins  in  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  will  have  the  same  remarkable  and 
subtle  charm.  The  secret  of  this  spell  is,  as  in 
every  work  of  genius,  shy  and  evasive.  The 
critic  may  enumerate  all  the  excellences  he  de- 
tects— the  dramatic  power,  the  skill  of  charac- 
terization, the  humor,  the  pathos,  the  ingenuity 
of  plot,  the  limpid  style,  the  poetic  force,  the 
mastery  of  human  nature — but  what  it  is  that 
combines  these  elements  into  this  special  result, 
jnst  where  lurks  the  lingering  music,  what  in- 
stinct blends  the  pigments  into  that  soft,  evanes- 
cent hue  as  of  the  June  sky  or  early  roses — in  a 
word,  the  master-power,  the  creative  force — that 
eludes  the  shrewdest  commentator. 

But  there  is  one  quality  among  the  many  which 
George  Eliot  displays  in  her  stories  which  is  dis- 
tinctive ; that  is,  her  singular  and  searching  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Its  introver- 
sion, its  wide  knowledge,  its  fine  perception,  its 
intellectual  and  moral  heroism  and  independence, 
are  inwrought  with  the  very  substance  of  her 
work.  A novel  is  a picture  of  manners ; but  her 
novels  are  not  only  that,  they  show  not  alone  the 
form,  but  the  pressure  of  the  time.  Smollett 
gives  us  the  outside,  but  George  Eliot  the  interi- 
or also.  In  a story  of  our  own  day,  like  that 
which  now  begins,  she  does  this  from  her  own 
constant  and  immediate  perception.  But  in  Ro- 
rmla,  a story  of  Savonarola’s  Florence,  she  shows 
the  same  instinct*— a power  of  subtle  apprehen- 
sion which  recreates  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
body  of  old  Italy.  In  Adam  Bede , also,  how  the 
very  soul  of  sincere  religious  dissent  breathes 
from  the  maiden  lips  of  Dinah — a spirit  per- 
ceived by  the  force  of  genius  in  the  novelist,  not 
by  that  of  sympathetic  conviction. . George  Eliot 
is  the  pseudonym  of  a woman,  but  her  power  will 
not  be  described  by  any  feminine  words,  as  im- 
plying inadequacy  or  weakness.  Moriamur  pro 
nostro  rege  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  exulting  shout 
of  the  Magyar  nobles  when  the  Empress  stood 
before  them  and  made  her  burning  appeal.  And 
the  intellectual  power  of  all  truly  great  women 
has  the  same  unconditional  regality  of  scope  and 
force  as  that  of  great  men. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  thus  reminds  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  of  the  feast  to  which  they  are 
invited,  it  pauses  to  listen  with  those  readers  to 
the  graceful  and  sparkling  words  which  it  has 
elicited  by  a challenge  to  an  ingenious  artificer 
to  try  his  hand  at  an  Easy  Chair  here  upon  its 
own  domain.  As  its  old  friends  of  many  a year 
proceed,  they  will  not  wonder  that  the  Easy  Chair 
somewhat  ruefully  and  jealously  contemplates  the 
result  of  its  challenge,  and  murmurs,  in  the  words 
(with  a wholly  different  application)  that  Mr.  Hale 
has  made  so  familiar,  “ My  Double,  and  how  he 
undid  me.”  

Mb.  Johh  Times  has  written  an  entertaining 


| book,  full  of  curious  out-of-the-way  information 
touching  sign-boards,  ancient  and  modern.  A 
volume  equally  curious  and  portly  might  be  made 
on  a kindred  subject,  namely,  those  small  pla- 
cards which  dealers  in  ail  sorts  of  merchandise 
attach  to  the  articles  in  their  shop  windows.  The 
work  would  necessarily  involve  a study  of  queer 
streets  and  neighborhoods.  Whenever  these  pla- 
cards appear,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  street 
is  a third-rate  and  unfashionable  thoroughfare. 
Whatever  it  may  once  have  been,  it  is  now  a little 
down  in  the  w orld — very  cheerful  and  prosperous, 
maybe,  from  a material  point  of  view,  but  lacking 
the  well-bred  air  of  certain  localities  where  the 
shops  are  no  larger,  and  possibly  not  so  prosper- 
ous. Balzac,  who  had  a wonderful  eye  for  these 
matters,  has  noticed  what  he  calls  the  human 
aspects  of  streets.  Some  streets  seem  to  have 
started  out  in  life  with  great  hopes,  and  failed, 
and  become  despondent ; others  are  dissipated  and 
spendthrift  from  the  beginning ; others  are  mean, 
sordid  streets,  in  which  pawnbrokers  and  usurers 
might  reside ; others  are  rich  and  haughty,  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  high  birth ; others,  again,  are 
shabby-genteel.  It  is  in  these  last,  w hen  there  are 
shops,  that  the  placard  begins  to  crop  out.  If  it  is  # 
a dry-goods  establishment,  the  show  window  is 
tastefully  arranged  with  laces  and  ribbons  and 
bales  of  silk,  two  or  three  yards  of  silk  breaking 
from  each  bale  like  a water-fall,  down  the  gay  cur- 
rent of  which  is  swept  the  word  “Stylish,”  or  “Su- 
perb,” or  “ Elegant.”  Passing  from  this  respecta- 
ble locality  to  a less  pretentious,  the  labels  become 
somewhat  louder  and  more  aggressive.  Here  the 
silks  are  “Stunning,”  and  “Just  the  Thing,”  and 
in  the  window  of  the  grocery  on  the  corner  is  a 
pyramidal  pile  of  brown  sugar,  at  the  apex  of 
which  protrudes  a forked  stick  holding  a card 
with  the  legend,  “ Dirt  Cheap !”  which  it  probably 
is.  Farther  on  you  come  to  a still  shabbier  dis- 
trict— the  shabbiest,  in  fact — given  over  to  long- 
bearded  merchants  of  ready-made  and  second- 
hand clothing.  Here  the  contents  of  the  shops 
appear  to  have  revolted  and  rushed  out  of  doors 
and  taken  possession  of  the  sidewalks.  One  may 
fancy  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled  there,  and 
that  those  rows  of  complete  suits  strung  up  each 
side  of  the  doorway  are  the  seditious  ringleaders. 
But  as  you  approach  these  dangling  limp  figures, 
you  observe,  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  a coat  here 
and  there,  a paper  informing  you  that  “ this  nob- 
by suit”  can  be  had  “ for  $12.”  That  of  course 
destroys  the  picturesque  illusion. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  on  this  subject 
of  placards,  of  which  there  are  endless  varieties, 
ranging  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 
with  marvelous  eccentricities  of  phrase  and  or- 
thography. Some,  indeed,  are  quite  pathetio— 
those  in  a small  bankrupt’s  window,  for  instance 
— and  some  are  unconsciously  humorous,  like  the 
one  we  saw  the  other  day  in  a melancholy  little 
shop  in  Chatham  Street,  “Mucilage  at  Panic 
Prices.”  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  reason  why  mu- 
cilage should  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  money  market ; but  the  notice 
struck  us  as  exceedingly  humorous.  It  gave  us 
the  impression  that  mucilage  was  considered  one 
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of  the  necessities  of  life,  looked  upon  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  maybe,  in  this  sticky  neighborhood, 
which  made  the  announcement  very  pathetic  in- 
deed. If  any  enterprising  compiler  of  literary 
bric-d-brac  should  carry  out  our  suggestion  rela- 
tive to  a history  and  description  of  placards,  we 
trust  he  will  not  omit  this  unique  specimen. 

Owing,  doubtless,  to  some  defect  in  our  men- 
tal organization,  we  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
rive immoderate  enjoyment  from  the  wit  that  is 
leveled  at  the  mother-in-law— on  the  stage  and  in 
the  novel.  In  real  life  she  is  apt  to  be  a very  con- 
venient and  lovable  character,  without  whom  the 
young  couple  would  be  sadly  adrift  on  the  waves 
of  housekeeping.  Next  to  the  mother-in-law  in 
the  abstract,  the  publisher  in  the  abstract  at- 
tracts attention  as  a roundly  abused  person.  He 
catches  it  in  all  literary  ana.  Yet  the  author  who 
rejoiced  over  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  once 
knocked  down  a bookseller  with  one  of  his  own 
folios  would  have  been  in  a sorry  plight  if  the 
publisher  of  his  day  had  not  been  a very  well 
disposed  fragment  of  the  population.  Anecdotes 
illustrating  the  friendly  relations  between  writers 
and  publishers  are,  happily,  not  wanting ; yet  we 
can  not  forbear  adding  one  to  the  catalogue. 

Several  years  since  a well-known  Boston  pub- 
lisher used  to  keep  a large  memorandum-book 
on  a table  in  his  personal  office.  It  always  lay 
open,  this  volume,  and  was  in  no  sort  a private 
affair,  being  the  receptacle  of  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  hastily  scrawled  reminders  to  attend 
to  this  thing  or  the  other.  It  chanced  one  day 
that  a very  young,  unfledged  author  came  to  see 
the  publisher,  who  was  also  the  editor  of  a maga- 
zine. It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  young 
author  had  a copy  of  verses  secreted  about  his 
person.  But  he  had.  The  publisher  was  out, 
and  young  Milton,  feeling  that  44  they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  w'ait,”  sat  down  and  waited. 
Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  memorandum- 
book,  lying  there  like  a morning  paper  to  be 
read,  and  almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  read: 
“ Don’t  forget  to  see  the  binder,”  44  Don’t  forget 
to  send  L — — a check,” 44  Don’t  forget  to  dine  with 

G etc.  An  inspiration  seized  on  the  young 

author ; he  took  a pencil,  and  at  the  tail  of  this 
long  list  of  “don’t  forgets”  he  wrote,  “Don’t 
forget  to  accept  Jones’s  poem.”  He  left  his 
manuscript  on  the  table  and  disappeared.  That 
afternoon  when  the  publisher  looked  over  his 
memoranda,  he  was  not  a little  amused  at  the 
last  item,  and  his  sense  of  humor  was  so  strong 
that  he  did  accept  Jones’s  poem,  and  sent  him  a 
check  for  it,  though  the  poem,  we  believe,  remains 
to  this  day  unpublished.  There  was,  we  contend, 
something  epical  in  the  kindness  of  this  act.  How 
kind  it  was  in  the  publisher  to  take  the  verses ! how* 
doubly  kind  not  to  print  them ! 


An  editorial  sanctum  resembles  in  one  respect 
a foundling  asylum — there  is  no  knowing  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion may  be  found  tied  to  the  door-knob.  From 
month  to  month  the  editor  is  favored  with  a great 
deal  of  nameless  poetry  with  touching  letters 
pinned  to  it,  mostly  from  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen— amateur  vagrants,  he  fancies,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  literary  world.  He  is  asked  to  pro- 
vide for  these  children  of  the  fancy ; and  he  always 
does  the  best  ho  can,  though  indeed  that  is  little ; 


for  those  who  are  worth  taking  care  of  have  a 
singular  faculty  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

We  receive,  we  say,  a great  many  surreptitious 
poems  that  are  wholly  unable  to  stand  on  their 
metrical  feet,  the  authors  of  which  ask  no  other 
compensation  than  to  see  their  bantlings  neatly 
clothed  in  our  type ; but  we  seldom  receive  any 
manuscript  with  so  modest  ambition  from  what 
we  suspect  to  be  a professional  hand.  Yet  even 
this,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  denied  us.  We  have 
within  the  hour  received  a poem  from  an  author 
who  has  taken  an  odd  fancy  to  publish  cn  ama- 
teur, in  order  to  see  how  his  stanza  will  float  with- 
out a name  attached  to  it,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
name  is  sometimes  the  poem’s  cork-jacket,  which 
keeps  to  the  surface  for  a while  the  heavy  rhyme 
that  would  inevitably  sink  in  the  absence  of  such 
life-preserver.  Our  correspondent’s  poem  has  the 
merit  of  being  as  brief  as  44  the  posy  of  a ring.” 
The  poet  has  evidently  said  what  he  meant  to  say, 
neither*  more  nor  less,  and  stopped  there — a no- 
ticeable instance  of  self-control.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  write  seventy  fair  lines  and  go  on  than 
to  write  seven  good  lines  and  stop ! He  calls  his 
poem 

THORVALDSEN. 

Wo  often  fall  by  searching  for  and  wide 
For  what  lice  close  at  hand.  To  servo  our  turn 

We  ask  fair  wind  and  favorable  tide. 

From  the  dead  Danish  sculptor  let  us  learn 

To  make  Occasion,  not  to  be  denied : 

Against  the  sheer,  precipitous  mountain-side 
Thorvaldsen  carved  his  Lion  at  Lucerne. 

There,  brother,  we  have  printed  your  rhyme  for 
you,  and  charged  you  nothing,  as  benevolently  and 
complacently  as  if  half  a dozen  magazines  were 
not  ready  to  pay  you  liberally  for  all  your  wares. 

A few  weeks  since  three  miserable  men  suf- 
fered the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  our  Egyp- 
tian prison.  After  an  impartial  and  careful  trial 
they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  human  sense  of  justice. 
Yet  such  executions  suggest  most  conflicting  re- 
flections even  among  those  w ho  strongly  advocate 
capital  punishment  The  Easy  Chair  is  led  to 
wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  arrive  when  the  gal- 
lows shall  be  placed  os  a curiosity  in  museums, 
and  sight-seers  shall  flock  to  gaze  upon  it  and 
marvel  how  a people  who  gave  evidence  of  so 
much  civilization  and  refinement  as  did  their  fore- 
fathers (we  shall  be  forefathers  then !)  could  have 
employed  such  a machine  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind.  Will  posterity 
shudder  at  a model  of  a gallows  set  up  in  com- 
plete working  order  on  a shelf,  as  we  of  to-day 
shudder  when  we  examine  the  ancient  instru- 
ments of  torture  collected  in  the  Old  World  mu- 
seums? Will  the  American  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  2000  be  so  far  in  advance  of  us  ? The  Easy 
Chair  ventures  to  hope  so. 

In  the  mean  while,  since  with  our  present  lights 
we  find  nothing  better  to  do  with  a murderer  than 
to  hang  him,  w hy  may  not  merciful  ingenuity  de- 
vise some  method  of  execution  that  shall  not  so 
very  closely  resemble  the  revolting  act  which  the 
criminal  expiates  ? It  is  perhaps  a little  signifi- 
cant that  the  gallows  is  the  only  piece  of  ma- 
chinery that  has  stood  stock-still  in  this  era  of 
progress.  There  it  stands,  the  same  clumsy,  in- 
efficient, inhuman  thing  it  was  when  it  first  lifted 
its  ghastly  frame-work  into  the  air  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  If  we  must  use  it,  let  us  sec  to  it  that  it 
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be  adjusted  with  at  least  as  much  accuracy  as  an 
average  apple-peeler.  The  scene  that  took  place 
in  the  Tombs  the  other  day  at  the  execution  of 
the  man  Ellis  ought  to  have  been  impossible 
among  an  enlightened  people. 

This  page  will  be  wafted  possibly  through  a 
snow-storm  to  the  reader’s  hand ; but  it  is  writ- 
ten while  a few  red  leaves  are  still  clinging  to  the 
maple  bough,  and  the  last  steamer  of  the  year 
from  across  the  ocean  has  not  yet  discharged  on 
our  shores  the  final  cargo  of  returning  summer 
tourists.  How  glad  they  will  be,  like  those  who 
came  over  in  previous  ships,  to  again  behold  that 
phantomish,  white  bit  of  Yankee  land  called  Sandy 
Hook  1 It  is  thinking  of  them  that  the  Easy  Chair 
writes. 

Some  one — that  anonymous  person  who  is  al- 
ways saying  the  wisest  and  most  delightful  things 
just  as  you  are  on  the  point  of  saying  them  your- 
self— has  remarked  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures of  foreign  travel  is  to  get  home  again.  But 
no  one — that  irresponsible  person  forever  to  blame 
in  railway  accidents,  but  whom,  on  the  whole,  we 
vastly  prefer  to  his  garrulous  relative  quoted 
above — no  one,  we  repeat,  has  pointed  out  the 
composite  nature  of  this  pleasure,  or  put  his 
finger  on  the  ingredient  in  it  which  gives  the 
chief  charm  to  this  getting  back.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  feel  the  pressure  of  friendly  hands  once 
more ; it  is  pleasant  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  oc- 
cupation which  you  dropped  abruptly,  or  perhaps 
neatly  knotted  together  and  carefully  laid  away, 
just  before  you  stepped  on  board  the  steamer ; it 
is  very  pleasant,  when  the  summer  experience  has 
been  softened  and  sublimated  by  time,  to  sit  of  a 
winter  night  by  the  cheery  wood  fire,  or  even  at 
the  register,  since  one  must  make  one’s  self  com- 
fortable in  so  humiliating  a fashion,  and  let  one’s 
fancy  wander  back  in  the  old  foot-prints ; to  form 
one's  thoughts  into  happy  summer  pilgrims,  and 
dispatch  them  to  Arles  or  Nuremberg,  or  up  the 
vine-clad  heights  of  Monte-Casino,  or  embark 
them  at  Vienna  for  a cruise  down  the  swift  Dan- 
ube to  Buda-Pesth.  But  in  none  of  these  things 
lies  the  subtile  charm  which  the  Easy  Chair  wishes 
to  indicate.  It  lies  in  the  refreshing,  short-lived 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  look  at  your  own  land 
with  the  eyes  of  an  alien ; to  see  novelty  blossom- 
ing out  of  the  most  commonplace  and  familiar 
objects ; to  have  the  old  manner  and  the  thread- 
bare old  custom  present  themselves  to  you  as 
absolutely  new — if  not  new,  at  least  strange. 
After  you  have  escaped  from  the  claws  of  the 
custom-house  officers — who  are  not  nearly  as  af- 
fable birds  as  you  once  thought  them — and  are 
rattling  in  an  oddly  familiar  hack  through  well- 
known  but  half-unrecognizable  streets,  you  are 
struck  by  something  comical  in  the  names  on  the 
shop  signs— -arc  American  names  comical,  as  En- 
glishmen seem  to  think  ? — by  the  strange  fashion 
of  the  iron  lamp-po9t  at  the  corner,  by  peculiar- 
ities in  the  architecture,  which  you  ought  to  have 
noticed,  but  never  did  notice  until  now.  The 
candid  incivility  of  the  coachman,  who  does  not 
touch  his  hat  to  you,  but  swears  at  you,  has  the 
vague  charm  of  reminiscence.  You  regard  him 
as  the  guests  regarded  the  poor  relation  at  table, 


in  Lamb’s  essay;  you  have  an  impression  that 
you  have  seen  him  somewhere  before.  The  truth 
is,  {or  the  first  time  in  your  existence  you  have  a 
full,  unprejudiced  look  at  the  shell  of  the  civil- 
ization from  which  you  emerged  when  you  went 
abroad.  Is  it  a pretty  shell  ? Is  it  a satisfac- 
tory shell?  Not  entirely.  It  has  strange  ex- 
crescences and  blotches  on  it.  But  it  is  a shell 
worth  examining;  it  is  the  best  you  can  ever 
have ; and  it  is  expedient  to  study  it  very  care- 
fully the  two  or  three  weeks  immediately  follow- 
ing your  return  to  it,  for  your  privilege  of  doing 
so  is  of  the  briefest  tenure.  Some  precious  things 
you  do  not  lose,  but  your  newly  acquired  vision 
fails  you  shortly.  Suddenly,  while  you  are  com- 
paring, valuing,  and  criticising,  the  old  scales  fall 
over  your  eyes,  you  slip  back  insensibly  into  the 
well-worn  grooves,  and  behold  all  outward  and 
most  inward  things  in  nearly  the  same  light  os 
your  untraveled  neighbor,  who  has  never  known 

•‘The  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

You  will  have  to  go  abroad  again  to  renew  those 
magical  spectacles  which  enabled  you  for  a few 
weeks  to  see  your  native  land.  If  you  employ 
those  weeks  wisely,  they  will  do  you  os  much 
service  as  half  a year  on  the  Continent 


There  is  a shocking  sameness  to  the  human 
heart  all  over  the  world.  What  interests  one 
most  deeply  in  foreign  countries  is  not  the  peo- 
ple, but  their  surroundings,  and  those  same  littlo 
details  of  life  and  circumstance  which  make  no 
impression  on  a man  in  his  own  land  until  he  re- 
turns to  it  after  a prolonged  absence,  and  then, 
a9  we  have  said,  they  stand  out  very  sharply  for 
a while.  Neither  an  Italian  nor  a Frenchman — 
nor  a Saxon,  if  one  may  credit  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne’s caustic  volume  of  Saxon  Studies — is 
worth  traveling  three  thousand  miles  by  sea  to 
look  upon.  It  is  Naples,  and  not  the  Neapolitan, 
that  lingers  in  your  memory.  If  your  memoiy 
accepts  the  Neapolitan,  it  is  always  with  a bit  of 
Renaissance  architecture  adhering  to  him,  with  a 
strip  of  background  that  shall  include  his  pathetic 
donkey,  the  blue  bay,  the  sullen  peak  of  Vesuvius, 
and  gray  Capri  in  the  distance.  If  you  could  trans- 
port the  man  bodily  to  New  York,  the  only  thing 
left  to  do  would  be  to  drop  him  into  the  Hudson. 
He  would  be  like  Emerson’s  sparrow  that  no  lon- 
ger pleased  when  he  was  removed  from  the  con- 
text of  sky  and  river.  It  is  the  details  that  please 
or  displease  more  than  we  are  aware.  How  sen- 
sitive to  details  is  the  eye,  unconsciously  taking 
their  stamp  on  its  retina  and  retaining  the  im- 
pression forever  1 It  is  many  a day  since  the 
writer  was  in  the  lovely  old  walled  town  of 
Chester;  he  does  not  recall  a single  feature  of 
the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  he  met  in  those 
quiet  streets  overshadowed  by  those  quaintly 
carven  gables ; but  on  the  door  of  a house  there, 
in  a narrow  court,  was  a grotesque  bronze  knock- 
er which  caught  his  eye  for  an  instant  in  passing : 
that  knocker  somehow  screwed  itself  to  his  mind 
without  his  cognizance,  and  now  at  intervals,  even 
after  all  these  nights  and  days,  it  sometimes  raps 
very  distinctly  on  his  memory. 
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THE  first  impression  of  the  critic  respecting  the 
History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America , by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  (J.  H.  Coates  and  Co.),  will  be 
one  of  adverse  prejudice,  since  so  many  foreign- 
ers have  gone  back,  after  a hurried  visit  to  our 
shores,  to  write  of  a life  which  they  did  not  com- 
prehend and  institutions  which  they  had  not  stud- 
ied. The  author  was  for  a short  time  one  of 
MHUlellan’s  staff.  To  what  extent  his  visit  to  the 
country  was  prolonged  we  do  not  know.  The 
American  editor  would  have  done  well  to  give  us 
some  further  information  concerning  the  writer 
and  the  genesis  of  the  book.  Indeed,  his  intro- 
duction, and  his  failure  to  render,  at  least  in  foot- 
notes, the  French  measurements  into  their  En- 
glish equivalents,  are  almost  the  only  faults  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  the  work.  A Frenchman,  M. 
Taine,  has  written  what  is  incomparably  the  best 
book  on  English  literature  in  our  language;  a 
Frenchman,  De  Tocqucville,  has  written  the  best, 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive,  survey  of 
American  institutions,  their  operations,  their  ben- 
efits, and  their  prospective  dangers ; and  a French- 
man has  written  what  is  decidedly  the  best  mili- 
tary history  of  the  civil  war,  or  rather  what  will 
be  so  if  the  succeeding  volumes  equal  in  interest 
and  in  value  the  first.  We  emphasize  the  word 
military,  because  this  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Comte  de  Paris’s  work.  Pro- 
fessor Draper’ 8 history  is  emphatically  philosoph- 
ical : a “ history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
civil  war,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  it, 
considered  not  in  a partisan,  but  in  a philosoph- 
ical and  impartial,  spirit.”  Mr.  Greeley’s  history 
is  political.  It  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  antislavery  conflict,  culminating  in  the  crash 
of  arms,  and  employs  the  events  to  expound  the 
political  principles  which  were  represented  by  the 
two  flags.  The  present  work,  written  by  one 
who  is  both  a scholar  and  a soldier,  who  is  evi- 
dently versed  in  the  military  methods  and  opera- 
tions of  European  armies,  and  is  a close  observer 
of  our  own,  and  who,  in  his  position  as  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  M‘Clellan,  enjoyed  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  a study  of  our  army  organization  and 
our  methods  of  warfare,  presents  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  struggle.  He  traces  in  preliminary 
chapters  the  course  of  training  which  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  struggle  he  is  about 
to  describe,  gives  an  admirable  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  Mexican  war,  and  a graphic  picture  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  Indian  warfare,  and  shows 
how  these  not  only  schooled  our  generals,  but 
prepared  the  men  who  were  to  organize  the  trans- 
portation and  the  quartermaster's  and  commis- 
sary departments.  He  describes  the  organization 
of  the  regular  army,  the  creation,  as  by  a mira- 
cle, of  the  army  of  volunteers,  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties which  the  conflict  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral authority  created,  and  the  essential  difference, 
both  in  character  and  organization,  between  the 
Federal  and  the  Confederate  armies.  He  maps 
out  the  country,  and  shows  how  our  system  of  rail- 
ways and  rivers  gave,  by  an  inexorable  necessity, 
a peculiar  character  not  only  to  the  campaigns, 
but  also  to  the  methods  of  conducting  them.  He 
describes,  with  a Frenchman’s  graphic  power,  the 
pictorial  aspects  of  camp  life ; the  character  of 
the  men,  their  camps,  their  implements  and  equip- 


ments ; the  field  telegraph ; the  balloon ; the  post- 
office  ; the  midnight  study  of  tactics  by  the  citizen 
officers ; the  cavalry,  with  their  tough  but  ill-cared- 
for  horses ; and  the  artillery,  with  the  various  in- 
ventions, some  good,  some  useless,  and  some  worse 
than  useless,  called  into  existence  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  Americans.  He  thus  prepares  for  the  history 
of  the  w’ar  proper.  In  this  first  volume,  which 
comprises  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  French 
edition,  he  describes  Bull  Run,  Ball’s  Bluff,  and 
Port  Royal,  in  the  East,  Lexington,  Donelson,  Pea 
Ridge,  and  Shiloh,  in  the  West,  and  closes  with 
the  momentous  engagement  in  Hampton  Roads, 
which,  by  its  practical  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  iron-clads,  has  revolutionized  naval  architect- 
ure and  naval  warfare.  His  sympathies  are  avow- 
edly and  enthusiastically  Northern;  but  he  is 
not  a partisan.  He  commends  the  courage  and 
points  out  the  military  excellences  developed  in 
the  Southern  army.  He  does  not  allow  partiality 
to  obscure  his  judgment.  He  defends  M‘ Dowell 
from  the  unjust  criticisms  to  which  his  self-deny- 
ing heroism  in  consenting  to  bring  on  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  subjected  him ; he  censures  General 
MAClellan  for  his  inaction  in  October,  1861,  when 
“he  lost  the  best  opportunity  he  ever  had  for 
commencing  a successful  and  decisive  campaign 
he  commends  the  courage  of  General  Butler  at  Bal- 
timore, and  his  shrewdness  at  Fortress  Monroe  in 
declaring  fugitive  slaves  contraband  of  war,  and 
criticises  sharply  his  peculiar  administration  in 
New  Orleans ; he  recognizes  the  difficulties  under 
which  President  Lincoln  labored,  points  out  the 
evil  results  of  some  of  his  political  appointments 
to  army  offices,  but  commends  his  general  wis- 
dom in  both  appointment  and  in  preferment ; in 
a trenchant  paragraph  he  disposes  of  the  excuses 
offered  for  the  surprise  which  the  Federals  suf- 
fered at  Shiloh,  while  he  palliates  the  offense  on 
the  ground  that  “Grant  was  not  accustomed  to 
handling  a large  army,”  and  Sherman  “ did  not 
appear  to  possess  as  yet  that  vigilance  which  be- 
came one  of  his  prominent  military  qualities.” 
In  brief,  both  in  his  narrative  of  events  and  in  his 
estimate  of  men  and  measures  he  writes  with  a 
freedom  from  bias  and  a readiness  to  recognize 
both  defects  and  virtues  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  any  American  to  at- 
tain, and  which,  coupled  with  his  military  knowl- 
edge, and  a study  of  American  life,  character, 
and  institutions  which  must  certainly  have  been 
painstaking  and  assiduous,  place  his  history  along- 
side those  of  Greeley  and  Draper,  second  to  none, 
and,  in  its  own  peculiar  domain  as  a soldier’s  his- 
tory of  the  war,  without  a rival.  Some  few  minor 
errors  of  statement  we  observed  in  our  reading, 
but  none  that  affect  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  the  history  or  are  worth  mentioning  in  criti- 
cism. Most  of  them  are  rectified  by  the  Ameri- 
can editor  in  a foot-note. 

The  character  of  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  un- 
solved enigmas  of  biography,  and  though  Johh 
Forster,  in  his  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  does  not  solve  the  enigma,  he 
throws  very  considerable  light  upon  it.  Great 
men  are  always  complex,  often  contradictory. 
Simple-minded  men  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  man  who 
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during  his  vicarage  at  L&racor  increased  the  glebe 
from  one  acre  to  twenty,  and  endowed  the  vicar- 
age with  the  tithes,  which  by  his  will  he  settled 
on  future  incumbents ; who  at  his  death  left  his 
entire  property  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
then  universally  hated  or  despised  insane;  who 
wrote  one  of  his  most  vigorous  pamphlets  in  de- 
fense of  a pure  and  practical  Christianity,  and 
another  in  a heroic  attempt  to  defend  the  Irish 
from  the  injustice,  the  want,  the  suffering,  which 
was  looked  on  by  better  men  than  he  with  dull 
eyes,  silent  lips,  and  indifferent  hearts ; and  yet 
who  seemed  to  be  consumed  with  the  fires  of  a 
disappointed  ambition;  who  insulted  ladies  of 
rank  in  their  drawing-rooms,  and  men  of  the 
highest  station  in  his  public  assaults ; who  alter- 
nately defended  and  reviled  the  Church,  honored 
and  satirized  royalty;  who  in  his  private  letters 
rarely  displayed  genuine  affection,  and  in  his  pub- 
lished writings  was  always  sarcastic,  generally 
scornful,  sometimes  obscene.  The  most  venom- 
ous, yet  the  most  philanthropic,  writer  of  his  age, 
the  most  bitter  in  words,  the  most  humane  in 
purpose,  always  an  assailant,  yet  always  assailing 
lofty  false  pretense  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  an  Ishmaelite  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man,  yet  powerful  because  that  hand  was 
always  lifted  for  the  unknown,  the  uncared-for 
common  folk,  the  theme  of  M.  Tame’s  cold  and 
cutting  analysis,  the  first  inspiration  of  Cobbett, 
the  great  English  reformer,  the  most  popular  po- 
litical writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  of  any  time  or  people,  yet  always 
hated  or  feared,  rarely  loved,  repelling  most  wom- 
en, yet  by  his  very  power  of  repulsion  binding  to 
him  in  a singular  and  almost  inexplicable  devo- 
tion the  Stella  whose  name  is  almost  as  famous 
and  whose  character  is  quite  as  enigmatical  as 
his  own — his  post-mortem , like  his  ante-mortem, 
reputation  has  been  as  contradictory  as  his  char- 
acter. His  OuUiver's  Travels  and  his  Tale  of  a 
Tub  will  always  be  English  classics,  and  the  for- 
mer will  find  its  admirers  among  the  many  who 
are  utterly  unconscious  of  the  significance  of  its 
sarcasm ; yet  he  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  condemned  by  most  men  of  let- 
ters os  a poet  without  imagination,  a politician 
without  principles,  and  a clergyman  without  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Forster  does  not  solve  the  enigma, 
but  he  presents  a complete  defense  against  the  in- 
dictments so  long  and  rigorously  presented  against 
the  apostle  of  misanthropy.  The  earlier  period 
of  Dean  Swift's  life  is  little  known,  and  it  is 
only  as  this  is  rightly  read  that  his  character 
can  be  comprehended.  Mr.  Forster’s  fault  as  a 
historian,  the  fault  of  excessive  and  minute  de- 
tail, serves  here  a useful  purpose.  His  pub- 
lication of  the  facsimile  of  the  Dublin  College 
roll,  with  its  record  of  young  Swift’s  standing, 
seems  to  dispose  effectually  of  the  common  im- 
putation against  him  of  being  at  college  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a dunce — lacking  industry,  however, 
rather  than  parts;  and  the  critical  analysis  af- 
forded in  this  volume  of  the  evidence  at  least  in- 
volves in  doubt  the  current  stories  of  Swift’s  me- 
nial position  and  fawning  obsequiousness  at  Moor 
Park.  But  the  bitterness  that  characterizes  Dean 
Swift’s  writings  remains  unaccounted  for,  and,  in- 
deed, hardly  recognized.  That  he  by  nature  rev- 
eled in  a misanthropical  satire,  that  the  scornful- 
ness  of  his  native  disposition  was  imbittered  and 
intensified  by  his  overweening  self-estimate,  by  his 


consequent  political  and  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
and  by  his  experience  of  disappointment  and  real 
and  fancied  injustice,  is  unmistakably  evidenced 
by  almost  if  not  quite  every  pamphlet  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  vigorous  but  unhappy  pen.  It 
may  be  partially  explained,  partially  palliated  and 
excused,  bu\  it  can  not  be  successfully  gainsaid. 
Mr.  Forster’s  biography,  judging  from  this  first 
volume,  will  serve  a useful  purpose  as  a correct- 
ive of  one-sided  estimates  of  the  great  satirist’s 
character,  but  this  it  will  do  because  it  is  so  em- 
phatically one-sided  itself.  Of  ail  the  lives  of 
Swift  it  is,  however,  the  most  searching  and  thor- 
ough, and  brings  to  the  light  not  a little  of  minor 
but  important  detail,  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments hitherto  unpublished.  The  present  volume 
leaves  Dean  Swift  at  London,  not  yet  & dean,  aged 
forty-four. 

Elijah  the  Prophet  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  an- 
other historical  monograph  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  author  of  David , King  of  Israel , which  was 
published  by  the  same  house  last  year.  Their 
elements  combine  to  make  these  volumes  of  dis- 
courses— for  such  we  judge  they  were  in  their 
genesis — of  peculiar  value.  Dr.  Taylor  is  a care- 
ful student  of  his  theme.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions that  he  has  pursued  his  investigations  into 
German  fields,  and  none  that  his  mind  would  bo 
interested  in  the  doubtful  discussions  which  Ger- 
man Biblical  literature  affords.  His  treatment  of 
the  Bible  is  that  of  plain  common-sense,  to  which 
refinements  of  speculative  thought  have  no  at- 
tractions. But  the  best  English  scholarship  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with.  This  is,  however, 
tributary  to  him.  He  is  not  merely  its  expo- 
nent and  interpreter.  His  views  are  sometimes 
quite  his  own.  His  interpretation  of  Ahab’s  char- 
acter is  quite  different  from  the  common  conven- 
tional interpretation,  and  much  more  consonant 
with  the  Bible  history.  Finally,  the  radical  arti- 
cle of  his  faith  as  an  interpreter  is  that  the 
Scriptures  are  profitable,  and  his  every  chapter 
is  so  shaped  as  to  bring  out  the  practical  person- 
al profit  of  the  story  to  the  reader.  In  this  eluci- 
dation of  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  historical, 
this  practical  interpretation  of  the  parables  of 
history,  Dr.  Taylor  is  peculiarly  happy,  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  will  give  his  volumes  their 
special  value  to  the  reader,  if  not  also  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  advent  of  a new  poet  is  an  event  in  the 
literature  of  any  language,  and  in  The  New  Day 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  proves  himself  a true  poet,  essentially  an 
original  poet,  too,  with  a mind  certainly  unlike 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  essentially  un- 
American  in  its  mysticism,  with  strains  that  re- 
call Tennyson,  but  only  as  the  fragrance  of  one 
flower  suggests  the  memory  of  another  of  the 
same  type  or  family.  The  poem  is  to  us  a rid- 
dle. We  have  read  and  re-read  it;  still  it  re- 
mains a riddle.  To  interpret  the  theme  of  all 
the  various  sonnets  which  constitute  this  volume 
as  “a  man’s  love  for  a woman  in  its  successive 
phases”  is  as  wide  of  the  truth,  at  least  of  the 
whole  truth,  as  to  interpret  Pilgrim's  Ihogrcs*  as 
a story-book  for  boys.  Love  is  the  symbol,  but 
beneath  the  symbol  is  hidden  some  secret  truth, 
the  full  significance  of  which  yet  evades  us.  That 
the  book  is  a riddle  is  intimated  by  its  title,  The 
New  Day  ; is  indicated  by  the  peacock’s  feather 
— emblem  of  the  change  from  earthly  life  to  im- 
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mortality,  which  in  different  forms  re-appeara  so 
frequently  in  the  curious  artistic  headings ; and 
is  openly  asserted  in  one  of  the  sonnets : 

« But  of  my  lady’s  lovers  there  were  two 

Who  loved  her  more  than  all:  nor  she  nor  they 
Guessed  which  of  these  loved  better,  for  one  way 
This  had  of  loving,  that  another  knew. 

One  round  her  neck  brave  arms  of  empire  throw, 
And  covered  her  with  kisses  where  she  lay. 

The  other  sat  apart,  nor  did  betray 
Sweet  sorrow  at  that  sight;  but  rather  drew 
His  pleasure  of  his  lady  through  the  soul 
And  sense  of  this  one.  80  there  truly  ran 
Two  separate  loves  through  one  embrace ; the  whole 
This  lady  had  of  both,  when  one  began 
To  clasp  her  close  and  win  her  to  love’s  goaL 
Now  read  my  lovers’  riddle  if  you  can  !,r 

If  this  poem  is  only  of  “a  man’s  love  for  a 
woman  in  its  successive  phases,”  this  is  a phase 
unknown  heretofore  to  either  fact  or  fancy.  Hero 
and  there  is  a glimpse  given  of  the  true  reading 
of  the  riddle,  as  in  the  sonnet,  “ I met  a traveler 
on  the  road,”  and  in  the  “ After-Song,”  which, 
as  well  os  the  prelude,  intimates  a spiritual  mean- 
ing couched  beneath  the  language  of  passion: 

“ Throngh  love  to  light ! Oh,  wonderful  the  way 
That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  perfect  day ! 
From  darkness  and  from  dolor  or  the  night 
To  morning  that  comes  singing  o’er  the  sea. 
Through  love  to  light ! Through  light,  O God ! to 
Th<*.», 

Who  art  the  love  of  love,  tho  eternal  light  of  light” 

The  soul  has  experiences  which  can  not  be  clear- 
ly interpreted.  They  transcend  the  power  of 
language;  and  there  is  no  poetry  higher  than 
that  which  by  its  expression  hints  at  a wealth  of 
aspiration,  desire,  yearning,  that  is  unexpressed 
because  inexpressible.  Apart  from  this  mystic 
beauty,  these  sonnets  are  interwoven  with  exqui- 
site fancies,  and  arc  generally  rhythmical  in  their 
structure.  Were  it  not  true  that  America  so 
often  produces  buds  that  never  become  flowers, 
we  should  feel  a good  degree  of  confidence  that 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  would  yet  take  a front 
rank  among  the  true  poets  of  America,  though 
perhaps  always  one  to  be  appreciated  by  the  few 
rather  than  the  many,  because  always  speaking 
rather  to  the  spiritual  consciousness  than  to  the 
imagination,  the  fancy,  or  the  passions  of  his 
readers. 

Contemporary  Art  ( J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  is  a 
handsome  folio,  containing  in  thirty  etchings  and 
chromo-lithographs  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
eminent  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  artists 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  French ; neither  En- 
glish nor  American  art  is  represented.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  French  artists  are  also  not  here, 
as  Dor6,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mcissonnier.  The  book 
would  be  more  justly  entitled  “ Some  French  Art- 
ists.” As  a representative  picture-gallory  of  mod- 
em art  it  is  imperfect.  But  as  an  ornament  to 
the  centre  table  it  is  very  attractive.  The  page 
is  large,  the  margin  broad,  the  entire  mechanical 
execution  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  an  art  pub- 
lication. A page  or  two  of  descriptive  matter 
accompanies  each  illustration,  which  is  about  as 
much  as  the  parlor  reader  will  be  likely  to  pe- 
ruse. The  chromo-lithographs,  of  which  there 
arc  a number,  give  some  idea  of  the  coloring  of 
the  artists,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  this  is 
accomplished  with  remarkable  success.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  “ Drawing  without  a Master,” 
which  would  lose  much  of  its  attractiveness  if 
presented  in  simple  black  and  white.  There  is  a 


great  deal  of  difference,  however,  in  the  mechan- 
ical execution  of  the  illustrations,  both  of  the 
chromos  and  of  the  etchings.  One  or  two  of  the 
landscapes  lose  all  their  beauty  and  their  mean- 
ing by  reason  of  either  roughness  or  vagueness. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  etchings, 
“ Spring-Time,”  for  example,  are  remarkably  clear 
and  pure,  far  finer  in  effect  than  any  ordinary 
steel  plate. 

J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  whose  heliotype  produc- 
tions have  earned  their  recognized  place  in  the 
art  works  of  America,  add  to  their  list  of  last 
year  Engravings  from  Landseer^  reproduced  in 
heliotype,  with  a sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  artist.  The  illustrations  are  twenty-four  in 
number;  the  “sketch”  might  justly  claim  a 
larger  if  not  more  dignified  title.  It  is  brief,  but 
sufficiently  full  as  a biography,  and  sufficiently 
discriminating  as  a criticism,  for  the  non-profes- 
sional reader.  There  are  limits  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  heliotype  process ; there  are  certain 
effects  which  it  does  not  and  can  not  reproduce ; 
there  are  other  effects  in  which  the  pencil  of  the 
sun  surpasses  the  most  skillful  work  of  the  hu- 
man artist.  Wo  judge  that  the  publishers  are 
learning  the  limitations  which  nature  herself  puts 
upon  this  process,  and  are  wisely  confining  them- 
selves to  that  class  of  pictures  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain  a genuine  success.  There  is 
something  of  that  “muddiness”  which  is  the 
most  serious  defect  in  all  forms  of  sun-engrav- 
ing in  two  of  tho  pictures,  and  one  other  is  posi- 
tively obscure  in  the  background;  but  of  the 
rest  we  are  not  able  to  designate  one  which  is 
not  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  line  engrav- 
ing, and  there  is  a softness  and  delicacy  about 
some  of  them  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican art,  we  should  despair  of  seeing  attained  by 
any  other  process  than  the  heliotype.  The  se- 
lection has  been  wisely  made,  and  gives  a very 
just  conception  of  the  different  elements  of  pow- 
er and  beauty  in  Landseer’s  works,  without  re 
producing,  save  in  two  or  three  cases,  the  pictures 
which  have  become  so  common  as  to  be  no  longei 
attractive. 

The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers  ( J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott and  Co.),  by  Franz  Keller,  presents  the  re- 
sults of  an  exploration  undertaken  by  the  author 
and  his  father  at  the  request  of  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  projecting  a railroad  along  the 
banks  of  the  latter  river.  Apart  from  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  author’s  notes,  the  book  presents 
in  an  attractive  form  a graphic  picture  of  a land 
of  as  yet  undeveloped  wealth.  The  illustrations, 
drawn  by  the  author,  add  greatly  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  this  very  handsome  volume. — Silhou- 
ettes and  Songs  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.)  i9 
a very  pretty  book  in  an  art  point  of  view.  The 
twelve  full-page  pictures,  from  designs  by  Helen 
Maria  Hinds,  illustrate  the  months ; the  poems  ac- 
companying have  been  selected  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  and  include  selections  from  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  others ; indeed, 
most  of  America’s  favorite  poets  are  represented- 
— There  is  no  place  in  America  more  sacred  to 
the  lovers  of  literature  than  Cambridge.  The 
Poetic  Localities  of  Cambridge  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  reproduces  by  the  heliotype  process  twelve 
scenes  of  picturesque,  historic,  or  literary  interest. 
The  effect  of  original  photographs  fs  preserved 
by  this  means ; indeed,  but  for  the  title-page,  the 
reader  would  not  know  but  that  the  original  pho- 
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tographs  were  bound  up  in  the  volume.  The 
letterpress  is  appropriately  composed  of  selec- 
tions from  the  poets  of  Cambridge. 

The  Story  of  the  Stick  ( J.  W.  Bouton),  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Anthony  Real,  contains 
in  & small  compass  a great  amount  of  curious 
information.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  stick 
from  an  old  legend  of  Adam's  use  of  it  in  self- 
defense,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  down  to  the  modem  use  of  it  as  a cane. — 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.  publish  H.  A.  Taine’s  Com- 
plete Works  in  twelve  volumes.  They  are  uni- 
form in  size,  though  not  in  typography.  As  an 
art  critic  Taine’s  only  rival  is  Ruskin ; as  a liter- 
ary critic  he  is  without  a rival ; and  his  travels, 
though  less  carefully  wrought  than  his  criticism, 
are  vivacious,  entertaining,  pictorial,  and  discrim- 
inating, though  not  philosophical.  The  complete 
series  is  both  a handsome  and  a useful  addition  to 
the  library. — We  strongly  recommend  the  study 
of  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons’s  Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  to 
the  American  political  student.  He  goes  back  to 
the  beginning,  traces  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
money  as  a means  of  exchange,  and  elucidates 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  grammar  of 
finance  which,  it  appears,  every  generation  must 
learn  anew.  The  book  would  be  useful  as  a text- 
book, if  not  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  at  least 
in  the  subsequent  studies  of  our  editors  and  pub- 
lic men.  It  is  written  in  untechnieal  language, 
and  there  is  very  little  which  a non-professional 
reader  can  not  easily  understand. — T.  De  Witt 
Talmage  is  not  a devotional  writer.  His  Daily 
Thoughts , edited  by  Rev.  J.  V.  D.  Shurts  (Dodd  and 
Mead),  are  salient  and  sparkling,  but  they  ore  as 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  devotion  as  fire-works  to  a 
convent. — Lectures  to  my  Students i,  by  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon (Sheldon  and  Co.),  are  plain,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense talks.  They  do  not  present  a system  of 
divinity,  exegesis,  or  homiletics,  but  they  take  up 
single  themes — Private  Prayer,  Public  Prayer, 
Sermons,  The  Voice,  etc.— and  treat  them  with  a 
certain  unprofessional  common-sense  that  makes 
the  book  very  inspiring  reading.  It  abounds  with 
genuine  humor.  We  commend  it  to  ministers  for 
their  Monday  reading. — Heroines  of  Early  Meth- 
odism (Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House)  is  a 
very  small  volume.  We  wish  it  were  larger,  and 
therefore  more  full  and  complete.  It  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  seven  prominent  and 
influential  women  of  the  M heroic  age  of  Method- 
ism.” It  is  a just  tribute  not  only  to  their  mem- 
ory, but  also  to  the  heroism  of  true  womanhood 
In  all  sects  and  ages. — Volume  il  of  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  begins  with  “Anaxagoras”  and  con- 
cludes with  u Athenry.”  Among  the  specially  im- 
portant articles  are  u Anthropology,”  which  states 
very  clearly  and  impartially  the  conflicting  views 
respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  man ; 44  Appa- 
ritions,” which,  assuming  belief  in  their  reality  to 
be  unfounded,  gives  an  admirable  account  of  it, 
though  hardly  an  adequate  explanation  of  its  ori- 
gin ; 44  Archaeology,”  which  includes  a very  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  and  traces  his  history  down  to  and  through 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization  as  exhibited  in  an- 
cient remains ; 44  Architecture 44  Army,”  which 
gives  the  military  organization  of  different  modern 
nations ; and  44  Astronomy,”  which  is  both  a his- 
tory and  an  exposition  of  theoretical  astronomy. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. — 


An  exceedingly  interesting  monograph  is  Major 
Abner  Doubleday’s  little  book,  Bemitiiscences  of 
Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  1860-61  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  The  author  was  one  of  the  brave 
band  who,  under  Major  Anderson,  made  such  a 
stanch  defence  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  describes 
the  events  with  a very  graphic  pen,  especially 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  little  company,  sur- 
rounded only  by  foes,  and  ignorant  of  the  devel- 
opment in  the  North  of  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  the  heroism  of  Fort  Sumter’s  defenders 
did  so  much  to  create.  The  unconsciousness  of 
their  heroism  is  as  characteristic  of  this  little 
book  as  it  was  of  the  actions  which  it  describes. 
The  results  seem  to  justify  some  of  Major  Double- 
day’s  criticisms  on  his  commander’s  course,  but 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  bolder  action  would 
have  led  to  any  better  results. — Athenagoras 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  volume  iv.  of  the  Doug- 
lass Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  Authors, 
which  we  have  heretofore  mentioned.  The  object 
is  to  re-introduce  to  the  modem  student  the  ban- 
ished works  of  the  early  Christians,  The  44  Plea 
for  Christians”  has  a historical  value,  because  it 
shows  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged  against 
them  in  the  second  century,  when  the  authentici- 
ty of  their  sacred  writings  was  not  denied,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  long  since  exploded  charges 
of  atheism,  cannibalism,  and  licentiousness.  The 
discourse  “Concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead”  has  an  intrinsic  apologetic  value.  This  edi- 
tion is  based  on  the  text  of  Otto,  is  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor March,  and  supplied  in  parts  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  by  Professor  W.  B.  Owen. 

The  Story  of  Sevenoaks  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.)  will  hardly  add  to  Mr.  Holland’s  endur- 
ing reputation.  Not  without  power  as  a novelist, 
his  true  work  is  that  of  an  essayist;  even  his 
poems  are  essays  in  the  guise  of  lyrical  dramas. 
The  interest  of  the  story  centres  about  Robert 
Belcher,  and  he  is  too  coarse  and  vulgar  a rascal 
to  be  a centre  piece,  and  too  exceptionally  so  to  bo 
a truly  artistic  piece  of  character  drawing.  The 
action  of  the  story  is  rapid,  in  which  respect 
Sevenoaks  is  an  improvement  on  Arthur  Bonni- 
castle  ; and  the  trial  scene  is  certainly  original  in 
conception,  and  managed  with  very  decided  artistic 
skill — We  take  up  a new  novel  by  the  author  of 
Old  Myddleton's  Money  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions, which,  in  the  case  of  Victor  and  Vanquished 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  are  not  disappointed.  The 
plot  is,  indeed,  rather  complicated,  the  characters 
somewhat  unnaturally  entangled,  and  the  villain 
is  a most  rascally  one.  But  the  evolution  of  tho 
story  is  such  that  its  plot  is  not  perplexing,  and, 
apart  from  Jelfry,  the  characters  are  pleasant, 
and  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a kind  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  story  is,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  the  growth  under  the  discipline 
of  adversity.  Experience  does  not  merely  try,  it 
produces  qualities ; and  this  fact  of  life,  rarely 
recognized  by  the  novelist,  is  fully  appreciated 
and  well  illustrated  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay. — B.  L. 
Farjeon  is  two  authors,  with  two  singularly  op- 
posite and  almost  antagonistic  qualities.  Some- 
times he  writes  of  home  life  with  the  simplicity 
of  structure  and  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
human  sympathy  of  a Dickens,  and  sometimes  he 
writes  of  improbable  adventure  and  startling  in- 
cident with  the  creative  fancy  of  a Charles  Reade. 
An  Island  Pearl  (Harper  and  Brothers)  belongs 
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to  the  latter  class  of  novels.  No  such  combina- 
tion of  events  ever  did  or  could  have  happened 
to  human  beings.  After  we  once  get  away  from 
the  shell-house  of  Amos  Beecroft,  Mariner,  and 
into  the  full  current  of  the  story,  we  give  up  look- 
ing for  probabilities,  and  curiosity  usurps  the 


place  of  sympathy.  The  adventures  are  too  im- 
probable for  human  credulity;  and  we  read  of 
the  shipwreck  without  horror,  and  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  poor  little  Bob  without  a tear.  Of 
course  all  ends  well : how  could  a Christmas  story 
end  otherwise  f 


CMtnr’s  Scientific  JUrurii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — Our  astronomical  summary  for 
November  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  four 
asteroids  discovered  during  the  month,  as  follows : 
No.  151,  on  November  1,  by  Palisa,  at  Pola;  No. 
152,  by  Paul  Henry,  on  November  2,  at  Paris; 
No.  163,  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  November  2;  and 
No.  154,  by  Prosper  Henry,  at  Paris,  on  Novem- 
ber 6. 

Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Physics. — The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dutch  provinces  in  India  has  pub- 
lished the  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Bergsma  at  Batavia  from  1866 
to  1870.  Dr.  Bergsma  was  assisted  by  seven 
Japanese  students,  and  maintained  a series  of 
hourly  observations  on  all  phenomena  relating  to 
these  subjects. 

Dr.  Hinrichs,  of  Iowa  City,  has  undertaken  to 
establish  a system  of  State  meteorological  re- 
ports, in  which  attention  is  especially  paid  to  the 
rain-fall.'  He  has  begun  to  publish  a monthly, 
entitled  The  Iowa  Weather  Review , for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  promptly  the  results  of  the 
observations  made  by  his  correspondents. 

The  meteorological  observations  made  at  Berne, 
in  Switzerland,  in  1873  and  1874  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full  by  Professor  Forster,  of  that  city, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  a special  me- 
teorological observatory  is  now  being  erected  in 
Berne,  thereby  filling  out  the  plan  of  distribution 
of  physical  observatories  in  Switzerland,  since 
there  is  already  projected  a physical  astronomic- 
al observatory  at  Basle.  The  three  purely  astro- 
nomical institutions  at  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  and 
Geneva  have  long  been  well  known.  Professor 
Forster  will  attend  especially  to  the  relations  of 
meteorology  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  health. 
Solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  are  included  in  his 
plan  of  work,  as  also  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  meteorological  commissions  of  the  various 
departments  of  France  have  always  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  work  of  collecting  data  relating 
to  thunder-storms.  Lagrene  states  that  in  the 
Department  of  Haute  Marne  the  average  annual 
number  of  thunder-storms  is  eighty -seven,  of 
which  twenty-five  occur  in  July,  twenty  in  May, 
and  fourteen  in  June.  From  October  to  March 
only  six  occur  on  the  average. 

In  a recent  analysis  of  observations  of  ozone, 
made  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  Professor  Kedzie  rec- 
ommends that  such  observations  be  continued, 
and  gives  directions  for  their  proper  execution. 

The  hourly  observations  made  by  the  Army 
Signal-office  at  stations  at  the  summit  and  base 
of  Mount  Washington  in  May,  1872,  have  seemed 
to  Dr.  Helmann  worthy  of  a special  study,  and  he 
has  deduced  from  them  certain  interesting  results. 
He  says  that  in  the  morning  hours  we  have  at  any 
point  on  the  earth  the  greatest  heat,  and  an  as- 
cending current  of  air  to  the  eastward  of  the  place 


of  observation,  while  in  the  afternoon  it  is  to  the 
westward.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no  prevailing 
wind  in  the  neighborhood,  we  should,  in  the  morn- 
ing hours,  experience  at  the  upper  station  a west 
wind,  and  in  the  afternoon  an  east  wind ; if,  how- 
ever, a prevailing  west  wind  exists,  then  we  should 
experience  merely  an  inci^ase  of  its  intensity  in  the 
morning  hours,  but  an  enfeebling  of  its  intensity 
in  the  afternoon.  These  views  he  finds  confirmed 
by  some  observations  made  in  Switzerland,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  necessary  anemometric 
observations  may  at  some  time  be  made  and  pub- 
lished for  Mount  Washington.  In  reference  to 
the  case,  which  frequently  occurs,  of  a high  wind 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  while  a feeble 
wind  or  calm  prevails  below,  Dr.  Helmann  sug- 
gests that  we  need  instruments  which  shall  meas- 
ure both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  compo- 
nents of  the  motion  of  the  wind. 

In  a note  on  the  formation  of  hail,  Plants  states 
that  he  has  observed  certain  effects  which  go  to 
show  that  the  formation  of  hail  is  due  to  an  elec- 
tric discharge  of  low  tension,  accompanied  by  & 
gyratory  movement  of  the  electrified  particles  of 
ice. 

Groneman,  whose  theory  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  auroral  light  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  of  late  years,  has  published  a 
short  article  giving  new  confirmations  of  its 
truth.  According  to  him,  the  cause  of  the  well- 
known  peculiar  geographical  distribution  of  the 
aurora  borealis  in  an  oval  belt  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  60°  and  70°  can  be  explained  by  two 
considerations : first,  the  position  of  the  earth’s 
axis  in  connection  with  the  daily  variation  of  the 
aurora,  or  with  the  elongations  of  the  orbits  of 
the  cosmic  dust  to  which  the  aurora  owes  its  ex- 
istence ; second,  the  encounter  between  the  earth 
and  this  ring  of  dust,  and  the  consequent  slow 
distribution  of  the  dust  in  different  latitudes. 
Groneman  appears  inclined  to  believe  in  the  act- 
ual existence  of  periodical  auroras,  one  of  which 
may  possibly  recur  annually  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary— an  idea  that  was  apparently  first  thrown  out 
by  Arago,  and  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
Gronemau’s  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
aurora. 

Fritz  has  compared  the  observations  of  auroras 
found  in  his  great  catalogue  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  spots  as  given  by  Wolf.  He 
finds  that  the  great  majority  of  important  auroras 
agree  accurately  with  the  maxima  of  sun  spots, 
and  that  the  great  aurora  period  of  fifty-five  and 
a half  years  also  agrees  with  five  of  Wolfs  sun- 
spot periods.  He  even  goes  further,  and  states 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  a still  longer  period 
of  222  years  may  be  detected  in  the  records  of 
the  auroras. 

The  observations  of  earthquakes  that  have 
been  made  in  Italy  by  means  of  the  pendulum 
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seismometers  under  the  direction  of  Serpieri  have 
been  subjected  by  him  to  a detailed  study,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  this  delicate  instrument 
can  be  of  use  in  predicting  the  approach  of  an 
earthquake  shock.  The  intimate  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the  slightest  earthquakes  in 
Italy  and  the  mountain  ranges  shows  that  these 
all  may  be  considered  as  elastic  waves  of  com- 
pression, emanating  from  a central  region,  in 
which  the  geological  strata  are,  on  a large  scale, 
breaking  down  along  lines  of  faults  and  fissures, 
and  filling  up  the  hollow  caverns  beneath.  Ac- 
cording to  Alexis  Perry,  Serpieri’s  memoir  on  this 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ap- 
peared in  recent  times. 

In  Phytic* , but  a few  papers  of  note  have  ap- 
peared. Penaud  has  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  an  important  memoir  on  aviation,  in 
which  he  describes  his  new  apparatuses  for  me- 
chanical flight.  He  divides  the  systems  of  avia- 
tion already  proposed  into  three  classes : helicop- 
ters, aeroplanes,  and  orthopters.  In  the  first, 
screw-propellers  with  nearly  vertical  axes  con- 
stitute the  sustaining  power ; in  the  second,  the 
surfaces  are  nearly  plane,  inclined  slightly  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  apparatus  is  propelled  by  screws ; 
the  third  are  furnished  with  organs  whose  sur- 
faces have  nearly  vertical  and  alternating  move- 
ments. In  1870  a variety  of  helicopters  was 
constructed  which  would  rise  to  a height  of  fif- 
teen meters  and  remain  in  the  air  for  twenty  sec- 
onds. In  1871  an  aeroplane  was  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Aerial  Navigation,  which  was  most  suc- 
cessful. But  a year  later  a mechanical  bird  was 
produced  which  essentially  solved  the  problem. 

Moreau  has  made  a series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  precise  function  of  the  swimming 
bladder  of  fishes.  He  shows  very  ingeniously 
that  fishes  which  possess  such  & bladder  under- 
go variations  of  internal  pressure,  and  hence  that 
they  do  not,  as  is  generally  stated,  make  use  of 
muscular  power  to  preserve  their  density  unal- 
tered when  this  pressure  changes.  The  func- 
tion of  the  swimming  bladder,  then,  in  Moreau’s 
opinion,  is  to  enable  the  fish  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
depths,  not  by  a mechanical  action  exerted  upon 
this  by  means  of  its  muscles,  but  solely  by  chan- 
png  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  contained  in  this 
organ. 

May  has  published  a memoir  on  hydrodiffusion, 
or  the  diffusion  of  a heavier  liquid  into  water,  in 
which  he  gives  experimental  and  mathematical 
evidence  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  Fick— or  a 
modification  of  it — that  the  passage  of  a dissolved 
substance  from  one  solvent  to  a second  proceeds 
according  to  the  theorem  which  Fourier  estab- 
lished for  the  passage  of  heat  along  a conductor. 

Guthrie  “has  investigated  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction of  stationary  liquid  waves  in  both  circu- 
lar and  rectangular  troughs,  intending  therefrom 
to  deduce  the  velocity  of  wave  progression  from 
the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  a given  phase 
in  the  same  place.  With  circular  troughs  he  no- 
ticed that  with  binodal  motion — i.  c.,  motion  pro- 
duced by  oscillations  at  the  centre — the  number 
of  vibrations  is  independent  of  the  amplitude 
and  of  the  temperature ; that  the  normal  rate  of 
pulsation  is  not  reached  unless  there  is  a depth 
of  at  least  six  inches ; that  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  liquid  is  without  effect  on  the  rapidity  of 
oscillation ; that  the  rapidity  of  progression  of 
such  waves  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of 


the  wave  length ; and  that  the  nodal  line  of  such 
circular  waves  is  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  from 
the  circumference.  Hence  it  follows  that  a wave 
a meter  long  would  travel  83.07  meters  a minute, 
or  a little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 

Lescceur  has  studied  the  influence  of  chemical 
character  upon  the  gyratory  motions  which  are 
observed  whenever  certain  substances,  such  as 
camphor,  for  example,  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  pure  water.  He  has  obtained  the  result  with 
the  acids  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  and  with 
many  of  their  acid  salts,  though  only  in  a slight 
degree  with  normal  salts,  A fragment  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  for  example,  moves  very  actively  on 
water  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  not  on  the  con* 
centrated  acid  or  on  mercury.  So  also  of  propi- 
onic, butyric,  and  valeric  acids. 

Muller  has  experimented  to  determine  the  pitch 
of  the  notes  given  by  transversely  vibrating  rods 
of  gypsum  when  dry  and  when  moistened  with 
various  liquids.  His  results  show  (1)  that  the 
changes  in  tone  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
liquids  are  also  accompanied  by  a variation — actu- 
ally a decrease — in  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity ; 
this  effect  is  most  marked  with  water,  less  with 
alcohol,  and  still  less  with  oil ; and  (2)  the  va- 
riations of  tone  of  the  various  rods  when  wet, 
in  comparison  with  a dry  rod,  follow  a definite 
law,  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  such  a rod 
when  it  has  taken  up  a liquid  showing  a change 
in  its  modulus  which  is  quite  definite  iu  amount, 
and  depends  only  on  the  liquid  employed. 

Bosanquet  has  communicated  to  the  Musical 
Association  a second  paper  on  temperament,  or 
the  proper  division  of  the  octave,  in  which  he 
considers  carefully  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
subject,  and  suggests  a plan  of  his  own  for  the 
purpose.  To  test  the  question,  he  has  had  a har- 
monium constructed  with  a compass  of  only  four 
and  a half  octaves ; but  as  each  octave  has  fifty- 
three  keys  (!),  the  number  of  notes  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. A previous  instrument  had  eighty-four 
keys  in  each  octave. 

Caillctet  has  published  in  full  his  paper  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  pressure  on  combustion.  His 
experiments  were  made  with  a hollow  iron  cylin- 
der which  would  stand  a pressure  of  800  atmos- 
pheres, into  which  air  could  be  compressed  by 
pumps.'  The  flame  to  be  examined  was  placed 
in  this  tube,  glasses  being  inserted  in  the  sides 
through  which  it  could  be  seen.  A candle  flame 
becomes  at  first  brighter  as  the  pressure  increases, 
but  soon  smokes,  the  combustion  being  incom- 
plete. In  general,  however,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  temperature  of  combustion  increases 
with  the  pressure. 

Sauer  has  experimented  upon  the  visibility  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  He  usod 
for  this  purpose  light  emitted  by  zinc  in  the  elec- 
tric arc,  which  he  observed  was  particularly  rich 
in  these  rays.  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  using  this  method  for  obtaining  a 
photograph  of  this  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Vogel  has  given  the  results  of  his  examination 
of  the  spectra  of  various  coloring  matters,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  use  for  detecting  these 
substances  when  used  for  adulterations,  especially 
in  wines.  These  substances  are  very  numerous, 
not  less  than  482  having  been  mentioned  for  this 
purpose  at  the  recent  Wine  Congress  in  Colmar. 
Vogel  uses  a common  pocket  spectroscope,  a few 
test  tubes,  and  some  simple  reagents.  Upon  a 
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horizontal  line  as  the  axis  of  abscissas  he  erects 
perpendiculars  at  the  positions  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  and  then,  by  means  of  ordinates  proportion- 
al to  the  intensity  of  color  at  different  points,  he 
obtains  a simple  intensity  curve  by  which  the  re- 
sults may  be  very  readily  compared.  Figures  of 
many  of  these  curves  are  given  in  the  paper. 

Schaack  has  given  in  a recent  memoir  his  views 
upon  the  construction  of  lightning-arresters  at 
present  used  for  telegraph  lines.  He  proposes 
to  replace  these  by  a simple  trough  of  water, 
made  of  metal  and  connected  to  earth,  through 
which  the  wire  (a  fine  spiral  of  silk-wound  Ger- 
man silver  wire  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
rubber)  which  connects  the  register  with  the  line 
passes.  The  earth  connection  from  the  register 
is  made  to  the  metal  of  this  trough.  A discharge 
of  lightning  would  melt  the  small  wire  and  escape 
to  earth,  leaving  the  instruments  uninjured. 

Bichat  has  published  an  interesting  memoir 
upon  induction,  in  which  he  shows  that  as  a cur- 
rent of  high  electro-motive  force  may  be  devel- 
oped from  one  of  low  by  means  of  the  so-called 
induction  coil,  so,  by  passing  a current  of  high 
tension  from  a Holtz  machine  through  the  outer 
coil,  a current  is  generated  in  the  inner  coil  capa- 
ble of  producing  magnetic  effects  and  of  decom- 
posing water,  precisely  as  does  the  direct  current 
from  a battery.  He  also  suggests  an  important 
modification  in  the  Foucault  interrupter,  by  which 
the  intermittent  current  is  interrupted  more  uni- 
formly. 

Weber  has  communicated  an  extended  paper 
on  the  theory  of  the  galvanometer,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  whole  subject  mathematically. 

Bunsen  has  given  some  results  obtained  in  his 
laboratory  by  Hillebrand  and  Norton  on  the  elec- 
trolytic preparation  of  the  metals  contained  in 
the  mineral  cerite.  About  forty  grams  of  the  el- 
ements cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  were 
obtained  in  this  way. 

In  Inorganic  Chemistry,  the  month  has  produced 
but  few  important  papers.  Gladstone  and  Tribe 
have  shown  that  water  may  be  decomposed  by 
the  joint  action  of  aluminum  and  aluminum  io- 
dide, bromide,  or  chloride.  They  suggest  as  prob- 
able that  the  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages. 
In  the  first  the  aluminum  of  the  iodide  is  oxi- 
dized, and  in  the  second  it  is  regenerated,  setting 
free  hydrogen. 

Gautier  has  given  an  improved  method  of  quan- 
titative testing  for  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
The  organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  alternate 
treatment  with  strong  nitric  and  strong  sulphu- 
ric acids,  the  sulphide  precipitated  as  usual,  con- 
verted into  oxide,  and  placed  in  a modified  form 
of  Marsh  apparatus,  by  which  the  whole  is  col- 
lected in  a tube  and  weighed. 

Mineralogy. — A new  mineral  resin  has  been 
called  schraufite  by  Von  Schrockinger,  in  honor 
of  Professor  Schrauf,  of  Vienna.  It  has  been 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  sandstone 
at  Bukowina.  It  resembles  amber  somewhat,  but 
differs  from  it  in  chemical  composition.  It  is 
quite  soft,  and  has  a conchoidal  fracture.  Its 
color  is  a deep  red,  which  grows  darker  on  heat- 
ing ; the  temperature  at  which  it  melts  is  unusu- 
ally high  for  resins  of  this  class. 

Some  recent  observations  on  a few  well-known 
species  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  added 
here.  Perofskite  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  the  Russian  mineralogist  Kokscharow.  It  has 


always  been  a somewhat  uncertain  mineral,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  isometric  crystal,  and  yet  show- 
ing the  phenomena  of  double  refraction,  which 
belong  only  to  crystals  which  are  optically  biax- 
ial. Kokscharow  shows  that  both  these  facts  are 
strictly  true,  and,  further,  that  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian crystals  are  penetration  twins.  The  abnor- 
mal optical  character  is  due  to  the  peculiar  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  mineral,  it  being  far  from 
homogeneous  in  structure. 

The  same  mineralogist  has  shown  that  titanic 
iron  is  not  in  form  so  closely  related  to  hematite 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  that  it  is  really  tetar- 
tohedral. 

Vom  Rath  has  proved  that  the  supposed  new 
mineral,  seebachite,  introduced  by  Bauer  into  the 
science  a year  or  two  ago,  is  really  identical  with 
phacolite.  The  mineral  in  question  is  found  at 
Richmond,  in  Victoria.  It  belongs  to  the  rhom- 
bohedral  system,  although  Von  Lang  attempted 
to  show  that  it  was  biaxial,  that  is,  orthorhombic. 
In  composition  it  is  very  near  chabazite,  of  which 
mineral  phacolite  has  sometimes  been  considered 
a variety. 

Mr.  Ward  has  recently  discussed  before  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative structure  of  ancient  and  modern  volcan- 
ic rocks — a subject  which  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  England,  and  been  treated  more  broadly 
there  than  by  the  lithologists  on  the  Continent. 
The  conclusion  reached  tends  to  show  the  unim- 
portance of  the  age  of  rocks  taken  by  itself.  Of 
a certain  ancient  series  of  volcanic  rocks  he  says, 
“ They  may  with  as  much  reason  be  called  lavas 
as  any  of  the  modern  flows  of  Vesuvius.”  The 
author  describes  a considerable  series  of  more  or 
less  altered  volcanic  rocks  from  Cumberland,  and 
affirms  that  in  lower  Silurian  times  there  existed 
in  Cumberland  volcanoes  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  accumulate  a thickness  of  at  least  12,OuO  feet 
of  volcanic  products.  Most  of  the  eruptions  were 
subaerial.  The  volcanic  rocks,  though  once  true 
lavas,  are  now  in  many  cases  much  changed  and 
metamorphosed.  The  period  when  the  metamor- 
phism chiefly  took  place  was  that  of  the  close  of 
the  upper  Silurian  or  earlier  part  of  the  Devonian. 

Microscopy. — Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drvsdale, 
whose  excellent  researches  on  the  life  history  of 
a monad  we  have  already  noticed,  have  recently 
taken  up  the  study  of  Bacteria . Using  the  new 
immersion  £th  of  Powell  and  Lealand,  an  object- 
ive capable  of  resolving  the  striae  of  Amphipleur a 
pdlucida  into  beads,  as  also  the  fine  striae  of  Suru 
clla  gemma , they  find  that  B.  termo  is  furnished 
at  both  ends  with  a flagellum  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, and  only  to  be  discovered  when  in  the  prop- 
er position  in  regard  to  the  light.  Their  paper  is 
published  in  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal 
for  September,  1875. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Microscopical 
Science  for  April,  1875,  is  a very  full  account  of 
modern  researches  into  the  nature  of  yeast,  by 
A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A,  illustrated  with  many  fig- 
ures. We  can  only  refer  to  this  article,  which  is 
too  long  and  important  to  be  abridged  within  the 
space  allowed  here. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  questioned  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Wyville  Thompson  on  the  origin  of  the  red  clay 
universally  found  in  the  deepest  sea  soundings. 
Dr.  Thompson  supposed  it  the  residue,  after  the 
calcareous  portion  of  the  shell  had  been  dissolved 
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by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the  mineral  mat- 
ter not  calcareous  left  behind  being  a red  silicate 
of  iron  ; and  in  support  of  this  view  Dr.  Thomp- 
son stated  he  had  obtained  a similar  deposit  of 
4t  red  ash,”  as  he  terms  it,  from  the  ordinary  fo- 
rominiferous  ooze,  after  removing  the  calcareous 
portion  by  dilute  acid.  Dr.  Carpenter,  referring 
to  the  discovery  of  casts  of  the  foraminifera  in 
the  green  sands,  and  especially  as  noted  by  the 
late  Professor  Bailey,  considers  that  the  red  clay, 
instead  of  being  the  ash  from  the  foraminiferous 
shells,  was  but  the  higher  oxidization  of  the  iron 
of  the  internal  casts,  and  the  disintegration  of 
them  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  The  casts 
are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal, 
when  the  silicates  precipitated  from  sea-water 
take  the  place  of  the  animal  substances,  particle 
by  particle,  filling  completely  the  cavities  of  these 
minute  shells  with  green  or  ochry  silicates. 

Ethnology. — M.  Baudrimont  has  found,  in  the 
Dolmen  de  Font-Rial  (Aveyron),  a fragment  of 
the  lower  part  of  a right  tibia,  exhibiting  an  ex- 
ostosis produced  by  a flint  arrow-head  driven  into 
the  bone,  not  by  the  point,  but  by  the  barb.  The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  wound  could  have 
been  produced  by  a bow-shot  induces  the  learned 
author  to  suppose  this  on  instance  of  primitive 
surgery. 

In  the  second  number  of  Le  Mush  Archeolo- 
gique.  a popular  quarterly  recently  started  in  Par- 
is, with  M.  Caix  de  St.  Aymour  for  editor,  M.  Ro- 
ban  has  an  article  on  a number  of  gold  bells  found 
in  a Zapotic  tomb,  which  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  which  disappeared  after  his 
execution,  and  were  discovered  at  a goldsmith’s 
in  Washington. 

M.  Jules  Ballet,  of  Guadeloupe,  read  a paper  at 
the  Congr6s  des  Americ&nistes,  at  Nancy,  on  the 
Caribs  of  the  Antilles. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  Berlin  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  Bastian,  commissioned  by  the  German 
government  to  visit  Central  and  South  America 
on  an  archaeological  expedition.  He  had  visited 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Ecuador 
and  Colombia. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a paper  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  entitled  44  Hybridity  and 
Absorption  in  Relation  to  the  Red  Indian  Race.” 
He  accounts  partly  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
aborigines  by  intermarriage  with  the  whites.  The 
predominance  of  half-breeds  and  the  character- 
istic “ Brother  Jonathan”  face  are  attributed  to 
a like  source. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Stockholm,  October  16,  G.  de  Vlyder,  the  Af- 
rican traveler,  gave  a description  of  the  four 
great  South  African  races — the  Bushmen  proper, 
the  Namaquas,  the  Hereros,  and  the  Ovambos, 
exhibiting  arms,  dresses,  ornaments,  and  musical 
instruments.  He  claimed  for  the  Hereros  superi- 
ority in  race,  political  power,  language,  etc.  The 
Cape  Monthly  for  September  contains  an  article 
of  Dr.  Bleck’s  on  the  Bushmen.  In  addition  to 
published  accounts,  we  have  information  upon 
their  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  reminding  us 
of  the  modern  Esquimaux  and  the  ancient  cave- 
• dwellers  of  Perigord. 

Dr.  Georg  von  Gabelenz,  of  Dresden,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a thorough  treatise  on  the  Papuan 
languages,  using  therefor,  in  addition  to  other 
materials,  the  collected  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Mi- 
klocho-Maclay  and  Dr.  A.B.  Meyer. 


The  recent  work  of  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  F.R.S., 
on  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange  has  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  14  early  history  of  mon- 
ey,” showing  how  alterations  in  the  medium  of 
exchange  have  been  connected  with  the  principal 
steps  of  human  progress. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  read  two  papers  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  November  9,  one  enti- 
tled 44  Short  Notes  on  Heredity,  etc.,  in  Twins,” 
and  the  other  44  A Theory  of  Heredity.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler  read  a report  on  anthropology 
at  Bristol. 

Dr.  Smart  read  a paper  recently  before  tho 
British  Archaeological  Association  on  the  ancient 
worship  of  springs. 

Dr.  Alexander  Ecker  has  an  interesting  article 
in  Archiv  fur  Anthropologic  (viii.  67)  on  the  fluc- 
tuating character  of  the  human  hand.  The  au- 
thor draws  attention  especially  to  the  compar- 
ative length  of  the  fore  and  the  ring  fingers  in 
ancient  statuary,  in  different  modem  races  of 
men,  as  well  as  in  apes. 

Zoology. — The  Jeqa  Journal  of  Science  has  just 
been  received,  containing  Dr.  E.  Bcssels’s  descrip, 
tion  of  the  large  sand  foraminifer  dredged  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  off -the  coast  of 
New  England.  This  is  a star-like,  gigantic  fora- 
minifer, which  sends  out  44  pseudopodia,”  or  pro- 
toplasmic threads,  much  os  in  the  shell-like  cal- 
careous foraminifera.  It  is  named  Uaeckdina 
gigantea. 

The  same  number  contains  an  account  by  Dr. 
Rabl  of  the  embryological  development  of  certain 
pond  snails  belonging  to  the  genera  Lyrnnaus, 
PhysOy  Planorbis,  and  Ancyhts . These  investi- 
gations are  of  interest  from  the  clearness  with 
which  the 44  gastrula”  stage  is  presented  in  Lynu 
nceus  ovatuSy  the  same  phase  (“  imaginati  gastru- 
la") being  mnch  more  obscurely  marked  iu  Lym- 
nceus  stagnali&y  as  observed  by  Ray  Lankcster.  It 
appears  that  all  the  fresh- water  pulmonates  whose 
development  has  thus  far  been  observed  have  the 
same  general  mode  of  growth. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  garden  snails 
of  Europe  (Helix  pomatia  and  H.  nemoralis)  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  elaborate  manner  in  the  same  jour- 
nal by  Dr.  Hermann  von  Jehring,  so  that  now  we 
have  tolerably  full  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  snails. 

Microsoopists  will  be  interested  in  an  account 
by  Hertwig  of  a new  acinetan  infusorian  (Podo- 
phrya  gem*nipara)y  which  appears  in  the  new 
German  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Embryologyy  ed- 
ited by  Gegenbaur.  After  a review  of  the  struc- 
ture of  acinetas  generally,  the  author  speculates  on 
the  origin  of  these  interesting  forms,  and  believes 
that  the  original  ancestral  form  from  which  the 
acinet©  and  infusoria  sprang  was  a one-celled  or- 
ganism covered  with  cilia. 

A general  account  of  the  mode  of  development, 
in  the  egg,  of  insects  and  crustaceans  is  given  by 
Dr.  Packard  in  the  American  Naturalist,  being 
part  of  a series  of  papers  entitled  44  Life  Histo- 
ries of  Animals,”  which  have  at  intervals  appeared 
during  the  past  year. 

The  embryo  of  the  white  ant  ( Calotenncs)  has 
for  the  first  time  been  figured  by  Fritz  Muller  in 
the  Jena  Journal  of  Science.  From  this  single 
figure  it  would  seem  that  the  white  ant  is  similar 
in  its  mode  of  development  to  other  insects,  espe- 
cially the  dragon-flies,  as  described  by  Packard  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 
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The  relation  of  bees  to  flowers  is  discussed  by 
Hermann  Muller  in  a paper  translated  in  Nature. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  facts  present- 
ed by  various  groups  of  Hymenoptera , in  which  oc- 
cur a scries  of  forms  presenting  more  and  more 
complex  life  relations,  accompanied  by  a higher 
and  higher  mental  organization.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  gradations  is  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  question,  “ How  has  the  honey- 
bee acquired  its  remarkable  instincts  ?” — a ques- 
tion which  the  study  of  that  species  alone  would, 
in  his  opinion,  do  little  to  solve,  but  on  which  the 
habits  and  organization  of  the  lower  group  throw 
much  light.  Dr.  Muller,  after  giving  the  evolu- 
tional history  of  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  tracing  it 
up  from  the  ovipositor  of  the  ichneumon-fly  and 
sand-fly,  thinks  that  the  various  acts  by  which  the 
solitary  wasps  protect  their  young  must  have  at 
first  been  arrived  at  with  a consciousness  of  the 
object  to  be  effected,  but  that  they  have  gradual- 
ly become  instinctive,  and  are  now  unconsciously 
inherited  from  generation  to  generation.  “Still 
it  is,”  he  observes,  “ impossible  to  watch  a wasp 
at  work  without  feeling  that,  with  these  inherited 
customs  or  so-called  instinct,  much  individual  ef- 
fort also  comes  into  play.” 

The  tongue  of  a European  salamander,  Geotri- 
ton fuscus,  is  found  to  differ  from  all  other  Am- 
phibia, and  to  recall  that  of  the  chameleon,  wood- 
peckers, and  ant-eaters  in  being  extremely  long, 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  ending  in  a disk. 

A certain  amount  of  speculation  seems  now  in- 
evitable in  the  scientific  essays  of  German  natu- 
ralists, of  which  time  alone  will  show  the  useful- 
ness. As  an  example  are  the  following  remarks 
of  Dr.  Rosenberg,  which  flow  out  from  his  Btudies 
on  the  vertebral  column  and  the  os  centrali  carpi 
of  man.  How  man  may  have  developed  from  the 
mammals  he  endeavors  to  show  by  stating  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  the  vertebral  column  of  the 
monkeys  and  apes  as  compared  with  that  of  man. 
For  instance,  in  two  genera,  Troglodytes  and  Hylo- 
bates,  there  are  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  while  in 
the  orang  and  man  there  are  only  twelve.  But 
Dr.  Rosenberg  has  discovered  in  more  than  one 
human  embryo  an  actual  rib-rudiment  on  the  thir- 
teenth dorsal  vertebra,  so  that  the  homology  of 
the  thirteenth  dorsal  in  man  and  Troglodytes  is 
established.  Other  similar  cases  are  adduced  by 
the  author  in  this  recent  field  of  research  and 
speculation. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — The  agri- 
cultural science  of  the  present  day  includes,  as 
one  of  its  most  important  branches,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  the  nutrition  of  domestic 
animals.  Under  this  general  subject  the  special 
one  of  the  digestibility  of  fodder  materials  has 
during  the  last  eighteen,  and  especially  during 
the  last  ten,  years  been  studied  by  feeding  trials 
with  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 
These  digestion  experiments  have  been  made  al- 
most exclusively  at  the  German  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment stations,  where  over  one  thousand,  each 
occupying  the  labor  of  several  men  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months,  have  already  been  exe- 
cuted, and  others  are  continually  in  progress. 
That  so  enormous  an  amount  of  work  should 
have  been  accomplished  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  thirteen  of  the  German  stations,  each  em- 
ploying from  two  to  five  chemists,  are  devoted 
especially  to  researches  in  animal  nutrition. 

We  have  just  received  reports  of  some  feeding 


trials  with  sheep,  carried  on  by  Schulze  and 
M&rcker  at  the  station  at  Weende,  in  Hanover, 
which  are  of  interest  as  confirming  some  of  the 
very  important  deductions  from  previous  experi- 
ments of  this  class.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  woody  fibre  of  plant  food 
is  digestible  and  nutritious,  from  forty  to  nearly 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  fibre  in  hay,  clover,  and 
straw  being  digested  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  by  horses.  This  crude  fibre 
consists  of  cellulose  (which  has  the  same  compo- 
sition as  starch)  and  other  materials  richer  in 
carbon.  It  is  believed  that  the  cellulose  consti- 
tutes the  digestible  part  of  the  fibre.  This  view 
finds  a remarkable  confirmation  in  experiments 
referred  to,  in  which  the  composition  of  the  di- 
gested portion  of  the  fibre  coincided  almost  ex- 
actly with  that  of  cellulose.  Results  identical 
with  this  have  been  found  in  numerous  other  ex- 
periments at  Weende  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a familiar  fact  that  all  ordinary  fodder 
materials  consist  of  water,  mineral  matters,  and 
two  classes  of  organic  substances — the  albumi- 
noids (gluten,  fibrin,  etc.),  which  contain  nitro- 
gen, and  the  carbo-hydrates  (sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, etc.)  and  fats,  which  contain  no  nitrogen. 
One  of  the  important  principles  brought  out  by 
the  German  experiments  is  that  unless  foods,  es- 
pecially mixed  rations,  contain  a sufficient  pro- 
portion of  albuminoids,  they  are  not  economical- 
ly digested.  When  carbo-hydrates,  as  sugar  or 
starch,  or  materials  rich  in  these,  as  potatoes,  are 
fed  in  considerable  quantities  with  hay  and  straw, 
less  of  the  latter  is  digested  than  when  they  are 
fed  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, as  gluten,  and  likewise  foods  rich  in  al- 
buminoids, as  oil-cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  beans, 
pease,  and  bran,  when  fed  even  in  considerable 
quantities  with  hay  and  straw,  do  not  decrease 
the  digestion.  Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Schulze 
and  Marcker,  large  quantities  of  gluten  of  wheat, 
and  of  bean  meal  as  well,  caused  no  depression 
in  the  digestion  of  hay  or  aftermath,  while  the 
addition  of  starch  and  sugar  to  the  ration  de- 
creased the  digestion  of  the  whole  organic  sub- 
stance of  the  former  by  nine  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  albuminoids  by  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  crude  fibre  by  eight  per  cent. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  the  above  are  the  re- 
sults of  late  experiments  by  Dr.  Stohmann,  direct- 
or of  the  station  at  Leipsic,  on  lupines  (seeds)  as 
food  for  sheep.  The  lupines  proved  almost  com- 
pletely digestible,  and  (being  highly  nitrogenous) 
exerted  a very  favorable  influence  upon  the  di- 
gestion of  the  hay.  From  twenty  to  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  more  of  the  crude  fibre  was  digested 
from  the  hay  fed  with  lupines  than  from  the  same 
hay  when  fed  alone.  To  the  bitter  taste,  which 
renders  lupines  unpalatable  to  cattle,  sheep  do 
not  seem  to  object.  As  a rich  food  for  fattening 
sheep,  Dr.  Stohmann  says  that  lupines  rightly  used 
can  hardly  be  too  warmly  recommended. 

The  already  well-established  fact  that  forage 
crops  grown  on  well-manured  soil  are  richer  in 
albuminoids,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  food,  than  those  grown  with  scanti- 
er fertilizing  is  well  illustrated  in  some  late  ex- 
periments by  Wagner.  On  a poor  sandy  soil  in 
Westphalia,  which  was  rendered  fertile  by  irriga- 
tion, the  effect  of  manuring  grass  with  superphos- 
phates was  tested.  Not  only  was  a much  greater 
yield  obtained,  but  the  manured  grass  contained 
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a much  larger  percentage  of  albuminoids.  The 
albuminoids  were  also  more  soluble  in  water,  and 
hence  probably  more  digestible.  The  manured 
grass  was  likewise  much  richer  in  phosphoric  acid. 

This  experiment,  with  those  previously  men- 
tioned, sets  forth  a general  principle  which,  though 
little  understood,  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  our  fodder  materials  have  not  a sufficient 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  secure  their  most  econom- 
ical utilization.  This  evil  may  be  corrected,  first, 
by  cultivating  nitrogenous  crops,  as  clover,  lu- 
cerne, beans,  pease,  and  lupines ; second,  by  mak- 
ing more  use  of  nitrogenous  waste  products,  as 
oil-cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  malt  sprouts,  bran,  etc. ; 
third,  and  most  especially,  by  heavier  manuring, 
which  brings  crops  not  only  larger,  but  richer  in 
nitrogen. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  fruits 
has  been  studied  by  Mercadante  in  investigations 
on  the  plum.  It  appeared  that  in  the  first  period 
of  development,  while  the  fruit,  like  the  leaves, 
takes  up  carbonic  acid  and  gives  off  oxygen,  the 
sugar  was,  in  presence  of  malic  acid,  formed  from 
gummy  substances,  sugar  and  acid  increasing  si- 
multaneously. In  the  second  or  ripening  stage,  in 
which  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  given 
off,  acidity  of  the  fruit  diminished,  while  the  sug- 
ar increased,  in  consequence  of  a conversion  of 
malic  acid  into  sugar. 

The  chemistry  of  malted  and  unmalted  barley 
has  been  investigated  by  Kuhnemann,  who  finds 
dextrine  in  neither  and  sugar  in  both. 

In  the  province  of  Engineering  we  may  record 
that  at  the  different  sessions  held  during  the  past 
month  by  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission 
loom  posed  of  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Captain  C.  P.  Patterson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Coast  Survey,  and  Commodore  D.  Ammen, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation),  appointed  two 
years  ago  by  the  President,  the  reports  of  surveys 
by  Commander  Shufeldt  of  the  (1)  Tehuantepec 
route,  Commodore  E.  P.  Lull  of  the  (2)  Nicaragua 
and  (3)  Panama  routes,  Commander  Self  ridge  on 
the  (4)  Darien  and  (5)  Atrato  routes,  and  by  Lieu- 
tenant Collins  on  the  (6)  Atrato  route,  were  fully 
discussed.  The  deliberations  of  the  Commission 
were  likewise  materially  assisted  by  the  consid- 
eration of  a highly  valuable  report  on  similar  en- 
gineering works  abroad,  prepared  by  Professor 
5.  E.  Nourse,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, from  observations  made  and  information  col- 
lected during  a recent  official  visit  abroad.  After 
a full  examination  of  all  the  surveys  on  file  in  the 
departments,  noting  the  evidence  in  favor  of  each 
case,  the  Commission  closed  its  sessions,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  a report  in  which  the 
Nicaragua  route  is  approved  as  the  most  feasible 
one.  It  is  the  only  route  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  healthful,  and  where  a uniform  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water  is  to  be  found.  The  cost 
of  the  projected  canal  by  this  route  is  estimated 
at  $65,722,147. 

Concerning  the  progress  of  the  bridge  over  the 
East  River,  we  glean  that  the  tower  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side  was  finished  Borne  two  months  ago,  and 
that  work  on  the  New  York  tower  was  suspend- 
ed for  the  winter  on  December  1.  It  is  likewise 
stated  that  the  structure  will  be  so  far  completed 
as  to  permit  of  the  throwing  over  of  a temporary 
bridge  early  in  the  summer  of  next  year.  On 
this  temporary  structure  the  workmen  will  weave 
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the  wires  into  the  permanent  supporting  cables. 

The  bridge  will  probably  be  completed  by  July, 

1879.  Thus  far,  about  $5,800,000  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

During  the  past  month  a railway  convention 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  convention  was  largely  attended  by 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  enterprise,  and  res- 
olutions were  adopted  looking  to  the  resumption 
of  work  thereon  under  certain  guarantees  of  as- 
sistance from  the  general  government. 

Further  railway  postal  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  West.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  intermediate  cities,  are  about  to  be 
supplied  with  fast  mail-trains. 

The  Junction  Railroad,  connecting  the  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston  road  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  road,  was  completed  during  the  past  month, 
and  opened  for  traffic. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  has  information  up  to 
November  27  of  the  construction  of  1150  miles 
of  new  railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1875, 
against  1664  miles  reported  for  the  same  period 
of  1874,  3276  miles  reported  in  1873,  and  6202 
miles  in  1872. 

The  leading  commercial  journals  abroad  are 
agitating  the  construction  of  an  important  water 
cut-off,  namely,  a ship-canal  from  Bayonne,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  through  Toulouse  to  Ayde,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  improvement  is  urged 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  almost  a bee- 
line from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Malta,  and  save 
the  long  run  down  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  which  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  enterprise  of  leading  the  product  of  the 
great  Butler  County  gas  well  to  the  iron-works 
at  Pittsburg  (a  maximum  distance  of  nineteen 
and  a half  miles)  has  proved  completely  success- 
ful. The  new  fuel  is  easily  managed,  quite  eco- 
nomical, and  produces  a quality  of  iron  thought 
to  be  superior  to  that  made  from  the  same  ma- 
terial with  ordinary  fuel. 

The  Bessemer  Steel-works  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
went  into  operation  on  the  23d  of  October  last. 

The  Hatch  process  for  making  steel  from  ref- 
use scrap-iron  is  said  to  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  the  works  of  the  Pittsburg  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

The  petroleum -water -gas  process  of  Lowe, 
lately  introduced  at  Utica,  New  York,  has  just 
been  very  favorably  reported  upon  by  Professor 
Wurtz. 

The  Kolnwche  Zeitung  reports  that  Krupp  is 
making  preparations  for  the  construction  of  a 
124-ton  gun. 

M.  Mouchot  lately  exhibited  before  the  French 
Academy  a solar  engine  of  simple  construction, 
from  which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained  consid- 
| erable  utilizable  energy,  and  to  have  produced, 
after  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  exposure  to  the 
sun,  a boiler  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  of  steam. 

In  some  recent  high-speed  brake  trials  in  En- 
gland it  was  found  that  at  a speed  of  about  fifty 
miles,  with  the  most  approved  devices,  and  the 
employment  of  all  available  means  of  stoppage, 
including  the  reversing  of  the  engine,  a train  can 
not  be  stopped  within  a shorter  distance  than 
half  a mile. 

A justifying  type-setting  machine  is  a recent 
American  invention. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  December. 

— The  Forty-fourth  Congress  assembled  at 
noon,  December  6.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a Re- 
publican majority  of  11,  in  the  House  a Demo- 
cratic majority  of  63.  There  are  twenty-two 
new  Senators.  Ex-Govemor  James  E.  English 
succeeds  0.  S.  Ferry,  deceased.  The  House  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of 
Indiana,  for  Speaker.  The  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  were  appointed  on  the  9th.  The 
names  of  the  chairmen  of  the  leading  committees 
are  as  follows : Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Finance,  Mr.  Sherman;  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Conkling;  Military  Affairs,  Mr.  Lo- 
gan; Naval  Affairs,  Mr.  Cragin;  Judiciary,  Mr. 
Edmunds ; Post-office,  Mr.  Hamlin ; Indians,  Mr. 
Allison ; Railroads,  Mr.  West ; Civil  Service  and 
Retrenchment,  Mr.  Clayton.  In  the  House,  twen- 
ty-two of  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees 
represent  the  Southern  States,  seven  represent 
the  West  and  Northwest,  two  New-  York,  two 
Pennsylvania — New  England  and  New  Jersey  be- 
ing unrepresented.  Mr.  William  R.  Morrison,  of 
Illinois,  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee ; Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  of  that 
on  Banking  and  Currency ; Mr.  Randall  of  that 
on  Appropriations ; and  Mr.  Swann,  of  Maryland, 
of  that  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  Decem- 
ber 15,  by  a vote  of  232  to  18,  declaring  against 
the  third  Presidential  term  of  office.  The  same 
day  a resolution  was  adopted,  223  to  33,  against 
granting  subsidies  to  associations  or  corporations. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  House,  December  14,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbid- 
ding legislation  by  the  States  for  sectarian  appro- 
priations. 

President  Grant’s  seventh  annual  Message,  sent 
to  Congress  December  7,  is  the  longest  and  most 
elaborate  that  he  has  written.  The  paper  opens 
with  a brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
progress  of  the  nation  during  its  first  century,  now 
so  nearly  closed.  In  the  education  of  the  people 
the  President  finds  the  only  real  safeguard  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
all  the  people  should  be  possessed  of  education 
and  intelligence  enough  to  cast  a vote  with  a 
right  understanding  of  its  meaning.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that 41  a constitutional  amend- 
ment be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  ratification,  making  it  the  duty  of 
each  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and  forev- 
er maintain  free  public  schools  adequate  to  the 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  within  their  respective  limits,  irrespect- 
ive of  sex,  color,  birth-place,  or  religion ; forbid- 
ding the  teaching  in  said  schools  of  religious, 
atheistic,  or  pagan  tenets ; and  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  any  school  funds  or  school  taxes,  or 
any  part  thereof,  either  by  legislative,  municipal, 
or  other  authority,  for  the  benefit,  or  in  aid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  religious  sect  or  de- 
nomination, or  in  aid  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  object  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever.” 
Attention  is  then  called  to  the  evil  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  vast  amounts  of  untaxed  church  prop- 
erty, which  has  risen  from  {83,000,000  in  1850 
to  $1,000,000,000  in  1876,  and  unless  checked 
will  reach  $3,000,000,000  in  1900.  44  So  vast  a 


sum,  receiving  all  the  protection  and  benefits  of 
government  without  bearing  its  proportion  of  the 
burdens  and  expenses  of  the  same,  will  not  be 
looked  upon  acquiescently  by  those  who  have  to 
pay  taxes.  In  a growing  country,  where  real  es- 
tate enhances  so  rapidly  with  time  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  scarcely  a limit  to  the 
wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by  corporations,  re- 
ligious or  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  retain  real  estate 
without  taxation.  The  contemplation  of  so  vast 
a property  as  here  alluded  to  without  taxation 
may  lead  to  sequestration,  without  constitutional 
authority  and  through  blood.”  The  President 
therefore  recommends  the  taxation  of  all  proper- 
ty equally,  whether  church  or  corporation,  exempt- 
ing only  the  last  resting-place  of  the  dead,  and 
possibly,  with  proper  restrictions,  church  edifices. 

In  his  review  of  our  foreign  relations  the  Pres- 
ident deals  largely  with  the  Cuban  question. 
While  deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  ruin- 
ous conflict  on  that  island  that  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year,  he  finds  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  things  to  justify  a recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Cubans  or  a concession  to  them  of 
belligerent  rights.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  con- 
test the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  as  a me- 
diator were  tendered  to  Spain,  but  she  declined 
them,  with  the  declaration,  however,  that  at  a fu- 
ture time  they  would  be  indispensable.  4‘  I shall 
be  ready  at  all  times,  as  the  equal  friend  of  both 
parties,”  continues  the  President,  41  to  respond  to 
a suggestion  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  will  be  acceptable  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
a peace  honorable  to  both.  It  is  due  to  Spain, 
so  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  that  the 
agency  of  a third  power,  to  which  I have  advert- 
ed, shall  be  adopted  only  as  a last  expedient.  . . . 
Persuaded,  however,  that  a proper  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  citizens 
entitles  it  to  relief  from  the  strain  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  questions, 
and  the  wrongs  and  losses  which  arise  from  the 
contest  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  interests  of  human- 
ity itself  demand  the  cessation  of  the  strife  before 
the  whole  island  shall  be  laid  waste  and  larger 
sacrifices  of  life  be  made,  I shall  feel  it  my  duty, 
should  my  hopes  of  a satisfactory  adjustment  and 
of  the  early  restoration  of  peace  and  the  removal 
of  future  causes  of  complaint  be  unhappily  disap- 
pointed, to  make  a further  communication  to  Con- 
gress at  some  period  not  far  remote,  and  during 
the  present  session,  recommending  what  may  then 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.” 

On  the  question  of  finances  the  President  urges 
the  importance  of  prompt  and  effective  legislation 
to  consummate  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last 
Congress,  so  as  to  bring  about  specie  resumption 
on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  at  the 
furthest.  In  this  connection  he  makes  three  rec- 
ommendations : a repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  as  makes  these  notes  receivable  for 
debts  contracted  after  a date  to  be  fixed  in  the 
act  itself — say,  not  later  than  January  1,  1877; 
the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  to  redeem  not 
to  exceed  two  millions  monthly  of  legal  tenders 
by  issuing  instead  a long  bond,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent.,  in  denominations  of 
from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars;  and  giving 
the  Secretary  power  to  accumulate  gold  by  in- 
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creasing  the  revenue,  curtailing  expenses,  or  both. 
Considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  rev- 
enues by  restoring  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee. 

Referring  to  postal  matters,  the  President  de- 
clares that  “ there  is  no  branch  of  the  public 
service  which  interests  the  whole  people  more 
than  that  of  cheap  and  rapid  transmission  of  the 
mails  to  every  inhabited  part  of  our  territory. 
Next  to  the  free  school  the  post-office  is  the  great 
educator  of  the  people,  and  it  may  well  receive 
the  support  of  the  general  government.”  It  is 
suggested  that  merchandise  of  all  descriptions 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  mails. 

From  the  department  reports  accompanying 
the  Message  we  present  a few  points  briefly. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  net  rev- 
enues for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 
£288,000,051  10,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  (in- 
cluding the  award  of  81,929,819  to  British  claim- 
ants), 8274,623,392  84.  Of  the  receipts  $157,- 
167.722  35  were  from  customs,  and  $110,007,498 
58  from  internal  revenue.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
revenues  will  reach  8297,456,145  14,  and  the  or- 
dinary expenditures  $268,447,543  76,  leaving  a 
surplus  revenue  of  $29,008,601  38 ; but  as  $32,- 
293,692  32  will  be  required  for  the  Sinking  Fund, 
the  revenues  will  probably  fall  short  $3,285,090 
94  of  the  appropriations.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1877,  the  estimated  ordinary  re- 
ceipts are  $304,000,000,  and  ordinary  expendi- 
tures $269,265,000.  The  public  debt  was  reduced 
by  $14,399,514  84  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1875.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments 
on  an  early  day  is  strongly  urged,  and  Congress 
is  asked  to  provide  by  further  legislation,  if  nec- 
essary, for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  made  at 
the  last  session. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  army  is 
reduced  to  25,000  men.  The  actual  expenditures 
of  the  department  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1874,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
were  $42,327,314  71,  while  the  same  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1875,  were  $41,277,875  28,  a 
reduction  of  $1,049,939  43.  The  estimates  for 
the  military  establishment  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30, 1877,  are  $33,452,396  50; 
those  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1876,  were  $32,488,969  50,  being  an  increase  of 
$963,427. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  the  number 
of  vessels  of  every  class  and  description  now  on 
the  navy  register  as  147,  of  152,492  tons  meas- 
urement, and  carrying  1195  guns.  Of  these  26 
are  iron-dads,  95  steam-vessels  (including  25 
tugs),  and  26  sailing  vessels. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  that  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  of  his  department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  were  $26,671,218  50,  an 
increase  of  $299,344  80  over  the  receipts  of  1874. 
The  expenditures  of  all  kinds  were  $33,611,309 
45,  an  increase  of  $1,484,894  87  over  those  of 
1874.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1877,  are  $36,839,805  99,  and 
receipts  $28,658,203  80.  The  number  of  stamps 
sold  during  the  year  was  973,275,025,  valued  at 
$25,477,511  24.  The  Dead  Letter  Office  received 
during  the  year  3,628,808  letters  of  all  kinds,  or 
11,878  for  each  working  day.  The  number  of 
domestic  money-orders  issued  during  the  year  was 
5,006,323,  valued  at  $77,431,251  58.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  postage  on  transient  newspapers 


and  periodicals,  books,  printed  matter  of  all  sorts, 
lithographs  and  maps,  sheet  music,  photographs, 
and  manuscripts  designed  for  publication  shall 
bq  reduced  to  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

William  M.  Tweed  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  the  Sheriff  of  New'  York  County,  December  4. 

General  Jovcllar  has  been  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  to  succeed  Valmaseda. 

The  British  government  has  purchased  from 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  his  shares  (177,000  out  of 
400,000)  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  paying 
£4,000,000  for  them. 

The  French  Assembly,  November  30,  finally 
adopted  the  Electoral  Bill,  including  the  clause 
providing  for  voting  by  arrondissernents , by  a vote 
of  532  to  87.  An  amendment  forbidding  the 
government  to  suggest  candidates  to  the  electors, 
and  another  to  insure  secrecy  in  voting,  w ere  de- 
feated. The  right  of  representation  is  granted  to 
all  the  colonies  except  Cayenne  and  Senegal.  On 
the  9th  of  December  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly began  balloting  for  the  election  of  seventy- 
five  Senators  who  are  to  hold  office  for  life.  The 
balloting  was  closed  December  21.  Of  the  seven- 
ty-five Senators  elected,  twenty-four  are  classed 
with  the  Left  (avowed  republicans),  thirty-two 
with  the  Left  Centre  (supporters  of  the  repub- 
lican constitution  and  opponents  of  the  Bonapart- 
ists),  eleven  with  the  extreme  Right  (monarchists), 
six  with  the  Centre  Right  (Orleanists),  and  one  is 
a Bon&p&rtist. 

DISASTERS. 

December  1. — Sinking  of  the  steamboat  Sunny- 
side,  on  the  Hudson  River,  above  Poughkeepsie. 

Eleven  persons  drowned. 

December  5. — Mine  explosion  near  Tredegar, 
England.  Twenty  miners  killed. 

December  6. — Mine  explosion  in  the  Swaithe 
Main  Colliery,  England.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
lives  lost. 

December  7. — Wreck  of  the  North  German 
steam-ship  Deutschland  on  Kentish  Knock,  off 
the  English  coast.  Fifty  persons  drowned. 

December  11. — Explosion  of  a case  of  dynamite 
on  the  quay  at  Bremerhaven.  The  steamer  Mosel 
lay  at  the  wharf,  ready  to  sail.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  persons  injured,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  were  killed.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers then  on  the  steamer  Mosd  soon  afterward  com- 
mitted suicide.  Before  his  death  he  confessed 
that  he  had  constructed  the  infernal  machine, 
and  timed  it  by  a clock-work  mechanism  to  ex- 
plode in  mid-ocean,  his  motive  being  to  destroy 
the  vessel  and  recover  large  insurances.  He  in- 
tended to  leave  the  steamer  at  Southampton.  He 
was  known  as  Thomassen,  but  afterward  he  stated 
that  his  real  name  was  William  King  Thompson, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

OBITUARY. 

November  24. — In  New  York  city,  William  B. 

Astor,  son  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

December  8. — At  Oakland,  near  San  Francisco, 
California,  J.  Ross  Browne,  traveler  and  author, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

November  8. — At  Pekin,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  P. 

Avery,  United  States  minister  to  China,  aged  for- 
ty-six years. 

* December  1. — In  Paris,  France,  Pauline  Yirginie 
Dejazet,  the  actress,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
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THERE  is  in  Iowa  a clerical  gentleman  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion ; we  will  call  him  Broth- 
er I . Possessed  of  more  “ gifts”  than  cul- 

ture, once  in  a while  he  spoils  a good  speech  or 
sermon  by  a misuse  of  unfamiliar  words.  A few 
years  ago  the  late  Bishop  Lee,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  accompanied  by  a couple  of  the  clergy- 
men of  his  diocese,  was  awaiting  in  a Railroad 

d6pot  the  coming  of  a train.  Brother  I and 

another  Methodist  clergyman  were  there  on  the 
same  errand,  and  the  five  were  soon  engaged  in 
a pleasant  conversation.  In  the  course  of  the 
talk  the  bishop  passed  a compliment  on  the  Meth- 
odists for  their  energy  and  success  in  planting 
their  missions  far  out  on  the  frontier.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  related  an  incident  connected  with  his 
early  travels  as  an  Iowa  bishop.  He  was  making 
his  way  in  a carriage  across  the  State  from  Dav- 
enport to  Sioux  City.  He  had  traveled  all  day 
over  a wide  stretch  of  prairie  without  seeing  a 
house,  and  toward  evening  came  to  a little  neck 
of  timber,  along  the  edge  of  which  there  was 
planted  a little  settlement.  Learning  that  there 
was  no  house  beyond  for  over  twenty  miles,  he 
concluded  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  he  put  up  at 
the  cabin  of  a settler.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to 
inquire  after  the  religious  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  settlement,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  church  privileges,  was 
surprised  to  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  vis- 
ited by  the  “ circuit  rider”  once  a month.  The 
bishop  said  that  even  in  that  remote  place  the 
Methodists  were  in  advance  of  him,  but  that  he  did 
the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  so, 
collecting  the  few  families  together  in  the  cabin 
of  his  host,  he  preached  to  them  that  evening. 

44  And  so,”  said  Brother  I , 44  you  did  preach 

to  them,  bishop  ?” 

44  Certainly  I did,”  was  the  reply. 

44  And  did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  Bishop 
Lee,  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa  ?”  continued  Brother 
1 * 

44  No,  Sir ; not  at  all ; I did  not  tell  them  who 
I was.  That  would  have  done  them  no  good,” 
replied  the  bishop. 

44  Why,  did  you  not  tell  them  that  you  belong- 
ed to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; I did  not  think  that  necessary,  un- 
der the  circumstances.  I thought  it  was  enough 
to  tell  them  that  I was  a Christian  minister.” 

44  Well,  bishop,”  said  Brother  I , 44did  you 

not  use  the  Prayer-book  ?” 

44  Not  at  all ; I repeated  some  of  our  forms  of 
prayer  from  memory,  such  as  were  suitable  to 
the  occasion.” 

44  But  you  used  your  robe,  bishop  ?”• 

44  Oh  no ; I preached  in  my  ordinary  dress,  as 
you  or  any  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  clergyman 
would  have  done.” 

“Why,  bishop,  that  is  strange!  I supposed 
you  always  wore  your  robe.  Bishop,  in  preach- 
ing without  your  robe,  did  you  not  break  the  rubi- 
con  of  your  Church 

The  bishop  assured  Brother  I that  he  had 

violated  no  law  by  so  doing,  and  the  latter  part- 
ed with  the  prelate  admiring  very  much  his  apos- 
tolic simplicity  and  zeal. 

In  Virginia,  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago, 
there  was  laboring  a Methodist  preacher,  a Broth- j 
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er  J . He  was  a Zaccheus  in  stature,  full  of 

revival  fire, 44  powerful”  in  voice,  and  quite  eccen- 
tric. On  his  circuit,  at  an  out-of-the-way  country 
place,  the  brethren  had  completed  a new  church, 
and  on  a certain  Sabbath  a Brother  C , sta- 

tioned in  a neighboring  town,  was  invited  to 

dedicate  the  house.  Accordingly  Brother  C 

proceeded  to  the  place,  and,  to  a crowded  con- 
gregation, preached  one  of  his  best  discourses. 
Next  the  finances  were  attended  to,  and  then 
came  the  formal  dedication.  It  being  customary 
in  that  country  to  give  rural  churches  some  par- 
ticular name,  the  selection  of  the  name  in  this 
case  was  left  with  the  dedicator,  and  he  chose  to 
call  it  “Hedding  Chapel,”  after  the  then  lately 
deceased  Bishop  Hedding.  The  dedicatory  serv- 
ice being  closed,  Brother  C requested  the 

congregation  to  sing  the  doxology,  and  he  stepped 
into  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  the 
people  with  the  benediction.  Just  then  a new 
thought  occurred  to  Brother  J , and,  jump- 

ing on  one  of  the  benches,  he  sang  out : “ Stop, 

Brother  C , stop ! I have  something  to  say. 

I think  these  people  away  down  here  in  Virginny 
don’t  know  much  about  Bishop  Hedding,  and 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  remember  the  name 
of  this  church.  Bishop  Hedding  was  a holy  man, 
and  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church.  And  I’ll 
tell  you,  people,  if  any  of  you  can’t  remember  the 
name  of  this  church,  just  think  of  your  head” — 
the  speaker  at  the  same  time  clapping  his  head 
with  his  hand^“  I say,  just  think  of  your  hood, 
and  put  ing  to  it !”  Of  course  the  name  was  re- 
membered after  that 

A recent  art  icle  in  the  London  Belgravia  Maga- 
zine on  “ People  whom  we  miss”  contains  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
who,  when  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  swept  away 
many  of  the  old  traditions  of  grandeur  and  44  stuck- 
upishness”  which  had  pervaded  the  Dublin  vice- 
regal court,  and  enabled  many  persons  to  obtain 
an  entree  to  high  life  who  had  never  before  been 
in  decent  society  of  any  kind.  During  his  vice- 
royalty he  made  a tour  of  the  provinces,  opening 
their  prison  doors  to  all  who  were  committed  for 
political  or  agrarian  offenses.  This  proceeding 
naturally  gave  great  offense  to  the  judges ; and 
once,  when  at  a drawing-room  he  said  to  Bushe 
that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  shown  the  Irish  so 
much  merciful  consideration,  for  he  had  found 
them  a very  grateful  people,  44  Yes,  my  lord,”  re- 
plied the  witty  Chief  Justice,  pointing  to  the  mot- 
ley company,  44  and  they  show  their  gratitude  by 
coming  here ; for  I see  in  your  company  many 
gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  I have  made  in  a 
criminal  dock.” 

Two  or  three  fresh  anecdotes  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, recently  published  in  the  Drawer,  have 
brought  to  us  several  more,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  print;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  following : 

While  a member  of  Congress,  Randolph  board- 
ed in  Georgetown,  and  generally  rode  over  to  the 
Capitol,  though  he  sometimes  walked.  On  a keen 
frosty  morning,  while  walking  across  the  Rock 

Creek  Bridge,  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  B , who 

was  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge  in 
the  same  direction.  Mr.  B , having  a speak- 
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mg  acquaintance  with  Randolph,  crossed  over  to 
walk  with  him.  Mr.  Randolph  had  very  long 
legs,  and  even  in  his  ordinary  gait  was  a very 

fast  walker.  With  some  difficulty  Mr.  B 

came  up,  and  saluted  him  with  14  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Randolph ; you  are  walking  fast  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  squeaked  Randolph,  “and  I can 
walk  still  faster which  he  at  once  did,  leaving 
Mr.  B far  behind  to  ruminate  on  the  polite- 

ness of  statesmen. 


The  ingenuity  and  persistence  of  the  “ inter- 
viewer” to  pump  from  reticent  or  reluctant  par- 
ties information  not  otherwise  obtainable  is  amus- 
ingly related  by  a Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondent : 

Just  after  General  Logan  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  a matter  of  unusual  interest  was 
before  that  body  while  in  secret  session.  Great 
efforts  had  been  made  by  44  the  boys”  in  Newspa- 
per Row  to  ferret  out  what  it  was.  At  last,  when 
despair  was  almost  upon  them,  two  of  the  most 
ingenious  ones  hit  upon  a new  stratagem,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  it  in  execution.  Mak- 
ing their  way  to  Logan’s  quarters,  they  sent  up 
their  cards,  and  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  that  statesman.  After  disposing  of  the  trifling 
business  that  was  the  pretext  for  their  call,  they 
set  about  the  serious,  real  object,  and  brought 
up,  in  a seemingly  casual,  off-hand  way,  the  ex- 
ecutive session.  Anent  this  point  the  First  Con- 
spirator presently  stated,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone, 
that  as  such  and  such  proceedings  had  been  had, 
the  effect  upon  the  great  issue  at  stake  would  be 
so  and  so.  To  this  the  Second  Conspirator  rejoin- 
ed, with  polite  courtesy,  that  the  First  Conspirator 
was  in  error — that  the  proceedings  had  been  the 
reverse  of  those  assumed.  First  Conspirator,  wak- 
ing up  to  some  slight  show  of  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject, begged  pardon,  but  really  he  had  not  been 
at  all  misinformed.  Second  Conspirator  was  mild 
but  firm  in  his  declaration  that  he  had ; and  so, 
like  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  the  contradiction 
was  tossed  back  and  forth,  till  the  contestants, 
growing  heated  as  they  grew  positive,  became 
somewhat  boisterous  and  quarrelsome.  Hating 
thus  worked  the  thing  up  to  the  proper  point,  as 
they  thought,  First  Conspirator  suddenly  turned  to 
Logan,  appealing  to  know  if  he  was  not  correct 
But  the  new  Senator  was  not  so  easily  deceived, 
and,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a glance,  he  re- 
sponded, dryly : 44  Oh,  don’t  let  me  disturb  you, 
boys.  Go  on  with  your  quarrel.  I wouldn’t  in- 
terfere for  the  world.”  That  settled  it,  and  the 
conspirators  didn’t  waste  any  more  time  that 
night  on  that  Senator. 

A certain  tavern-keeper  in  North  Carolina, 
many  years  ago,  having  grown  rich  and  careless, 
so  offended  the  lawyers  by  whom  his  house  had 
for  years  been  filled  that  during  a crowded  session 
of  the  court  they  with  one  accord  forsook  him, 
leaving  behind  them  the  following 

PARODY  ON  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

When  In  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a half-hungry,  half-fed,  imposed -on  set 
of  men  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  landlord  and  boarder, 
a decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  Should  declare  the  causes  w'hich  have  im- 
pelled them  to  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : that  all  men 


are  created  with  mouths  and  stomachs : and  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  starve  out  of  mere  compliance  to  a landlord, 
and  that  every  man  has  a right  to  fill  his  stomach  and 
wet  his  whistle  with  the  best  that’s  going. 

The  history  of  the  present  landlord  of  the  White 
Lion  is  a history  of  repeated  insults,  exactions,  and 
injuries,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  absolute  tyranny  over  our  stomachs  and  throats. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world. 

He  has  refused  to  keep  any  thing  to  drink  but  ball- 
faced whisky. 

He  has  refused  to  set  upon  his  table  for  dinner  any 
thing  but  turnip  soup,  with  a little  tough  beef  and 
sour-krout:  which  are  not  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  refused  to  let  his  only  servant,  blink-eyed 
Joe,  put  more  thau  six  grains  of  coffee  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 

He  has  turned  loose  a multitude  of  mosquitoes  to 
assail  us  in  the  peaceful  hours  of  midnight,  and  eat 
our  substance. 

He  has  kept  up,  in  our  beds  and  bedsteads,  standing 
armies  of  merciless  savages,  with  their  scalping-knives 
and  tomahawks,  whose  rule  of  warfare  is  undistin- 
guished destruction. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us  by 
taking  bitters  before  breakfast,  and  making  his  wife 
and  servant  do  the  same  before  dinner,  whereby  there 
is  often  the  deuce  to  pay. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  nature  itself  by 
feeding  our  horses  with  broom  straw,  and  carrying 
them  off  to  drink  where  swine  refuse  to  wallow. 

He  has  protected  one-eyed  Joe  In  his  villainy,  in  the 
robbery  of  our  jugs,  by  pretending  to  give  him  a mock 
trial,  after  sharing  with  him  the  spoil. 

He  has  cut  off  our  trade  with  foreign  port*,  and 
brought  in  his  own  ball-faced  whisky  when  we  had 
sent  him  to  buy  better  liquor  abroad  ; and  with  a per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  he 
has  been  known  to  drink  our  foreign  Bpirits  and  fill  up 
our  bottles  with  his  own  dire  poisons. 

He  has  imposed  taxes  upon  us  to  an  cnormooB 
amount,  against  our  consent,  and  without  any  rule  but 
his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure. 

A landlord  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a tyrant  and  a miser  is  unfit  to 
keep  a boarding-house  for  Cherokee  Indians. 

Nor  have  wel>een  wanting  in  our  attention  to  Mrs, 
B and  Miss  Sally.  We  have  appealed  to  their  na- 

tive justice  and  magnanimity.  We  have  conjured 
them  to  alter  a state  of  things  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice.  We  are 
therefore  constrained  to  hold  all  three  of  these  parties 
alike  inimical  to  our  well-being  and  regardless  of  our 
comfort. 

We  therefore  make  this  solemn  declaration  of  our 
final  separation  from  our  former  landlord,  and  cast  our 
defiance  in  his  teeth. 


Among  the  comical  incidents  that  are  always 
happening  to  amateur  sportsmen,  the  following, 
which  comes  to  us  from  England,  is  quite  neat : 

A few  weeks  since  Mr.  Aubrey  C , while  out 

shooting,  received  a portion  of  a charge  in  his 
face,  and  for  some  time  his  sight  was  considered 
in  danger.  In  copse-shooting  it  is  advisable  to 
know  both  who  and  where  are  your  companions. 

44  Who  is  that  on  my  right  asked  a gentle- 
man of  a keeper. 

44  Lord , Sir,”  replied  the  keeper. 

“Just  go  to  him  and  tell  him  where  I am.” 

“ Beg  pardon,  Sir,  I’d  rather  not,”  said  the  man, 
touching  his  hat : 44  his  lordship  always  fires  when 
he  sees  any  thing  move.” 

There  is  more  fun  to  the  square  foot  in  the 
new  States  and  Territories,  the  mountain  and  min- 
ing regions,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  our  noble 
country.  And  the  newspaper  man  of  that  region 
has  a knack  of  describing  it  in  the  eftest  way. 
In  a late  number  of  the  Denver  New*  is  a sketch 
of  one  old  Jim  Barker,  a well-known  character 
of  the  mountains,  who  dwells  at  a sweet  little 
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hamlet  called  Blue  Lizard  Gulch.  The  estima- 
ble Barker  was  only  elected  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  that  section  of  El  Paso  County  at  last  fall’s 
election,  and  Mike  Irving,  a comrade  of  Jim’s,* 
was  empowered  to  officiate  as  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  his  court.  Jim’s  first  case  was  on  the 
complaint  of  Eider  Slater,  a traveling  missionary, 
who  had  caused  the  arrest  of  Zimri  Bowles,  a res- 
ident of  the  foot-hills,  upon  a charge  of  stealing 


; Then,  as  the  constable  intended  returning  by  way 
I of  Pinon  Mountain  to  examine  a bear  den  where 
he  had  seen  a couple  of  cubs  playing  last  spring, 
he  gave  the  bond  to  Zimri  to  take  back  to  the 
! justice.  But  Zimri,  while  on  his  return,  traded 
j the  $300  bond  to  a mountain  squatter,  just  in 
! from  Missouri,  for  a horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
i the  prisoner  is  believed  to  be  at  this  time  a dash- 
| ing  hunter  on  the  plains. 


the  elder’s  one-eyed  mule.  Zimri  had  been  ar- 
rested by  Irving,  the  constable,  while  in  the  act 
of  easing  the  descent  of  the  mule  down  Mad  Gun 
Mountain,  with  his  lariat  fastened  to  the  tail  of 
the  animal.  The  proof  was  conclusive.  Accord- 
ingly the  justice,  after  much  legal  perplexity  of 
mind,  proceeded  to  sentence  Zimri  to  one  year’s 
confinement  in  the  Territorial  penitentiary,  which 
sentence  he  concluded  as  follows : “ An’  now, 
Zim,  seein’  as  I’m  about  out  of  things  to  eat,  an’ 
as  you  will  have  the  cost  to  pay,  I reckon  you’d 
better  take  a turn  among  the  foot-hills  with  your 
rifle,  an’  see  if  you  can’t  pick  up  some  meat  be- 
fore night,  as  you  can’t  start  fur  the  Big  Canyon 
before  morain’.”  Which  marketing  duty  was 
performed  by  Zim  bringing  in  one  black-tail 
fawn  and  a rabbit  within  the  time  prescribed  as 
a postscript  to  the  sentence.  On  the  following 
morning  the  constable,  mounted  upon  his  broncho, 
accompanied  by  the  prisoner  astride  of  the  mule, 
which  the  elder  had  kindly  loaned  him,  started 
through  the  mountains  for  the  penitentiary,  where 
they  arrived  the  second  day  out,  their  animals 
loaded  with  a deer,  two  antelopes,  and  a small  cin- 
namon bear,  which  they  sold  to  the  warden  of 
the  prison.  After  dividing  the  money,  the  con- 
stable proceeded  to  hana  over  Zimri  on  the  fol- 
lowing mittimus,  which  is  carefully  preserved, 
and  may  be  seen  in  possession  of  the  warden : 

To  the  hed  man  of  the  Colorado  prison,  down  at  the  foot 

of  the  Big  Canyon  on  the  Arkansas: 

Takr  Notice. —Zimri  Bouls,  who  comes  with  this 
here,  Stole  Elder  Slater’s  one-eyed  mule,  an  it  was  all 
the  mule  the  Elder  had,  an  I sentenced  Zim  officially 
to  one  year  in  the  Colorado  prison,  an  hated  to  do  it, 
seein  as  Zim  once  stood  by  me  like  a man  when  the 
Injuns  had  me  in  a tight  place,  an  arter  I sentenced 
Zim  to  one  year  for  stealing  the  Elder’s  mule,  my  wife, 
Lizzy,  who  is  a kind  o’  tender-hearted  critter,  come 
an  leaned  her  arm  on  my  shoulder,  an  says  she, 
44  Father,  don’t  forget  the  time  when  Zim,  with  his 
rifle,  covered  our  cabin  from  Granite  mountain,  an 
saved  us  from  the  Arrapahoes,  an  Father  I have  heard 
you  tell  that  after  you  was  wounded  at  Sand  Creek, 
an  helpless,  it  was  Zimri’s  rifle  that  halted  the  Injun 
that  w*as  creeping  in  the  grass  to  scalp  you.”  An  then 
there  was  a tear  splash  fell  upon  the  sentence,  an  I 
changed  my  mind  sudently,  as  follows:  seeing  as  the 
mule  had  but  one  eye,  an  wemt  mor’n  half  a mule  at 
that,  you  can  let  Zim  go  at  about  six  months,  an  soon- 
er if  the  Injuns  shud  get  ugly,  an,  furthermore,  if  the 
Elder  shud  quiet  down  an  give  in  any  time,  I will  par- 
don Zim  out  instanter. 

Witness  my  official  hand  and  seaL 

James  Baekktr,  J.  P. 

in  Blue  Lizard  Gulch,  El  Paso  County,  In  the  Territory. 

The  warden,  after  informing  the  constable  that 
he  could  not  receive  the  prisoner  upon  the  com- 
mitment offered,  proceeded  to  explain  that  he 
should  have  given  a bond  in  the  sum  of  about 
$300  to  appear  at  the  District  Court.  According- 
ly the  constable  withdrew  with  his  prisoner,  when 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Zimri  should 
give  the  constable  his  bond  for  the  amount  men- 
tioned by  the  warden.  This  was  accomplished 
by  Zimri  subscribing  his  name  to  an  old  replevin 
bond  calling  for  $300,  found  among  the  papers 
transmitted  to  the  constable  by  his  predecessor. 


We  have  a fellow-citizen  in (writes  a cor- 

respondent) who  is  an  inveterate  seeker  after 
petty  offices,  and  who  is  a candidate  at  every 
spring  election  for  some  little  office.  He  has  a 
smart  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years.  During  the  late 
Gubernatorial  campaign,  as  Johnny  was  running 
up  the  street,  an  acquaintance  hailed  him,  and 
asked,  “ Johnny,  what  office  is  your  father  running 
for  this  time  ?” 

Johnny  replied,  “Oh,  Mr.  H , this  is  too 

big  an  election  for  my  pap  to  run  at” 

Another  by  a member  of  the  infantry : 

A friend  of  the  writer,  residing  on  a farm  in 
Illinois,  has  a four-year-old  daughter  named  Etta, 
who  frequently  amuses  herself  by  placing  the 
chairs  in  a row  and  calling  them  a train  of  cars. 

One  evening,  while  thus  engaged,  Mr.  B , a 

friend  of  the  family,  called,  and  unthinkingly  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  “cars.”  Miss  Etta,  not  wish- 
ing to  have  her  play  disturbed,  stepped  up  and 
said,  “ Mister,  dis  is  a train  of  tars.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Mr.  B ; “then  I’ll  be  a passen- 

ger, and  take  a ride.” 

Little  Etta  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  After  hes- 
itating a moment,  she  said,  “ Where  do  ’ou  want 
to  dit  off  ?” 

Mr.  B replied,  “ I’ll  get  off  at  Bloomington.” 

“ Well,”  said  Etta,  demurely,  “ dis  is  de  place.” 


The  Drawer  has  published  some  notable  spec- 
imens of  sermonizing  of  the  “hard-shell”  type, 
such  as,  “ For  he  played  on  a harp  of  a thousand 
strings,  sperits  of  just  men  made  purfic.”  In  a 
new  book  just  received  from  London  we  find  a 
fresh  specimen,  coming  from  a quarter  whence  it 
would  be  least  expected— -Scotland.  And  this  is 
the  Highland  exhortation : 

“Ah,  my  friends,  what  causes  have  we  for 
graatitude — oh  yes! — for  the  deepest  gr&atitude! 
Look  at  the  place  of  our  habitaation.  How  gr&ate- 
ful  should  we  be  that  we  do  not  leeve  in  the  far 
North — oh  no ! — amidst  the  frost  and  the  snaw, 
and  the  cauld  and  the  weet — oh  no ! — where 
there’s  a lang  day  tae  half  o’  the  year — oh  yes! 
— and  a lang  nicht  the  tither — oh  yes ! — that  we 
do  not  depend  upon  the  aurawry  boreawlis— oh 
no ! — that  we  do  not  gang  shivering  aboot  in  skins 
—oh  no! — snoking  amang  the  snaw  like  modi- 
warts — oh  no!  no!  And  how  griateful  should 
we  be  that  we  do  not  leeve  in  the  far  South,  be- 
neath the  equawtor,  and  a sun  aye  burnin*,  bum- 
in’  ; where  the  sky’s  het — ah,  yes ! — and  yearth’s 
het,  and  the  water’s  het,  and  ye’re  brunt  black  as 
a smiddy — ah,  yes! — where  there’s  teegars— oh 
yes ! — and  lions — oh  yes ! — and  crocodiles— oh 
yes ! — and  fearsome  beasts  growlin’  and  girnin’  at 
ye  amang  the  woods ; where  the  very  air  is  a fe- 
ver, like  the  burnin’  breath  o’  a fiery  drawgon ; that 
we  do  not  leeve  in  these  places — oh  no  [ no ! no ! 
no ! But  that  we  leeve  in  this  blessit  island  of 
oors  callit  Great  Britain — oh  yes ! yes ! — and  in 
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that  pairt  of  it  named  Scotland,  and  in  that  bit  o’ 
auld  Scotland  that  looks  up  at  Ben-Nevis — oh 
yes  ! yes  ! yes ! — where  there’s  neither  frost,  nor 
eauld,  nor  wund,  nor  weet,  nor  hail,  nor  rain,  nor 
teegars,  nor  lions,  nor  bumin’  suns,  nor  hurricanes, 
nor — ” 

Here  a tremendous  blast  of  wind  and  rain  from 
Ben-Nevis  blew  in  the  windows  of  the  kirk,  and 
brought  the  preacher’s  eloquence  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 


In  Lady  Wood’s  new  novel,  Below  the  Salt,  one 
of  the  characters  gives  a definition  in  arithmetic 
that  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  our  young  lady 
readers.  Edgar  is  speaking  to  Pleasance : 

“Now  I kiss  you  three  times  on  one  cheek  and 
four  times  on  your  mouth.  How  many  did  that  make 
altogether  ?” 

“ Seven,”  whispered  the  girl,  disengaging  herself  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

“ That  is  arithmetic,”  said  the  youth,  triumphantly. 

“Dear  me,”  said  rleasance,  “I  should  not  have 
thought  it.” 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  novel  of  Snarleyow , 
makes  one  of  his  characters  sing  a song  carrying 
the  same  agreeable  conceit : 

Then  Harry  said,  “ Ab  time  is  short, 

Addition  you  must  first  be  taught: 

Sum  up  these  kisses,  sweet 

Now  prove  your  sum  by  kissing  me. 

Yes,  that  was  right : ’twas  three  times  three — 
Arithmetic’s  a treat. 

“And  now  there  is  another  term, 

Subtraction,  you  have  yet  to  learn : 

Take  four  away  from  these. 

Yes,  that  was  right ; you’ve  made  it  out” 

Says  Mary,  with  a pretty  pout, 

“ Subtraction  don’t  me  please.” 

Division  and  multiplication  are  taught  in  the 
same  pleasant  way,  and  the  song  ends  with, 

“ And  now  we  must  leave  off,  my  dear : 

The  other  rules  are  not  so  clear ; 

We’ll  try  at  them  to-night.” 

“ ITI  come  at  eve,  my  Henry  sweet ; 

Behind  the  hawthorn  hedge  we’ll  meet; 

For  learning’s  my  delight.” 


Every  body  out  West  knows  the  Hon.  James 
Grant,  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  is  universally 
known  as  a kind-hearted  gentleman  and  a very 
active  and  able  lawyer.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  many  a good  story  is 
related  as  well  by  as  of  him.  The  following,  told 
of  him  at  a dinner  table  at  which  he  was  one  of 
the  guests,  is  worth  recording.  He  did  not  deny 
the  “ soft  impeachment.” 

In  his  early  life,  being  a judge  of  one  of  the 
district  courts  of  Iowa,  a replevin  suit  for  a horse 
was  brought  to  trial  before  him.  As  is  usual  in 
horse  cases,  the  evidence  was  very  conflicting, 
each  side  stoutly  swearing  to  his  property  in  the 
horse.  The  judge  has  always  been  fond  of  horses, 
and  has  always  prided  himself  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  horseflesh.  After  all  the  evidence  was 
in,  and  the  respective  counsel  had  summed  up, 
the  judge,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  adjourned  the  court  for  a couple  of  hours. 
During  the  recess  he  had  the  horse  brought  up  to 
the  court-house,  and  there  had  him  trotted  up  and 
down,  and  carefully  examined  him.  On  the  re- 
assembling of  the  court  he  charged  the  jury  in 
the  following  way : 

44  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  will  find  a verdict 
for  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff 
and  all  his  witnesses  have  sworn  that  the  horse 


| is  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  has  belonged 
to  him  for  the  last  five  years.  But  I don’t  be- 
lieve them.  I know  something  about  a horse, 
and  I have  examined  him,  and  he  has  points 
which  the  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  must  have 
known  about  if  the  horse  ever  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff.  Neither  he  nor  they  said  a word  about 
those  points,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  could  nev- 
er have  owned  the  horse.  Your  verdict  will  be 
for  the  defendant.” 


The  late  Martin  Grover,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  (New  York), 
was  a pure  and  upright  judge,  and  yet,  off  the 
bench,  as  pronounced  a Democrat  as  he  was  a 
superior  judge.  He  never  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  pass  to  ventilate  his  opinions  on  political  affairs. 

On  one  occasion  (writes  a friend  in  Chittenan- 
go,  New  York),  speaking  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,  I heard  him  relate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

44  We  Democrats  felt  a little  concern  in  regard 
to  the  possible  action  of  that  Convention,  think- 
ing it  might  do  something  that  our  party  could 
not  manage  at  the  polls.  So  one  day,  after  court 
had  adjourned,  I stepped  into  the  Convention, 
and  was  there,  I guess,  about  four  minutes,  and 
as  I came  out  I met  Judge  Hunt,  and  I mention- 
ed to  liim  that  I had  been  into  the  Convention. 
He  asked  me  what  I thought  of  it,  and  I told  him 
I felt  a good  deal  relieved ; that  I did  not  know 
but  the  Convention  would  do  some  mischief,  but 
that  there  were  too  many  long-haired  men  in  there 
to  do  much  that  the  people  would  ratify ; that  I 
had  always  observed  that  the  people  generally 
did  not  care  much  for  the  actions  of  long-haired 
men  or  short-haired  women.” 


One  of  our  Yankee  “drummers,”  says  a New 
Haven  correspondent,  whose  particular  avocation 
is  to  supply  country  stores  with  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  “ pure”  liquors,  advanced  his  interest  by 
improving  the  minds  of  his  rural  customers  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  this  wise : “ We  have  one 
pipe  of  the  genuine  old  Santa  Cruz  rum,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  country.  You  see,  it  is  now  some 
two  or  three  years  since  old  Santa  Cruz  died,  and 
although  the  boys  are  getting  on  pretty  well,  they 
can’t  quite  come  up  to  the  old  man  yet — not 
quite — and  we  hold  the  only  pipe  of  the  old  man’s 
left.”  He  sold  that  pipe. 


There  has  broken  out  in  Boston,  with  the  ut- 
most possible  violence,  a spirit  of  doggerel  aimed 
at  the  street  railroad  and  the  financial  notices 
posted  up  therein.  Thus : 

Whene’er  a passenger  pays  a fare. 

There  shall  he  punched  by  the  conductors, 
Before  collecting  another  fare, 

And  In  the  presence  of  said  passenjare, 

A buff  trip  slip  for  a six-cent  fare, 

A blue  trip  slip  for  a three-cent  fare, 

A white  ticquette  for  a flve-cent  fare, 

A green  ticquette  for’n  employ6’e  fare, 

A white  check  for  an  eight-cent  fare, 

A yellow  check  for  a nine-cent  fare, 

A coupon  pass  for  a dead-head  fare; 

All  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare, 

Who’s  not  allowed,  no  matter  where. 

How  short  the  distance,  or  what  the  fare, 

To  travel  free  upon  this  cair. 

This  epizootic  has  spread  to  the  neighboring 
cities  of  New  England,  where  no  man  is  consid- 
ered fit  to  conduct  a street  car  who  has  not  grad- 
uated from  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  the  poet  of  tho 
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Hartford  Times  has  felt  impelled  to  evolve  the 
following  on  the  one-horse, 44  bobtail,”  or  44  Slaw- 
son-box”  cars : 

Our  one-horse  driver  takes  no  care 
To  look  up  the  straggling  passenjare; 

So  when  we  wish  to  stop  a cair, 

After  shaking  in  vain  our  umhrellaire, 

And  yelling  again  and  beating  the  air, 

We  hire  a boy  to  run  ’round  the  cair, 

And  tell  the  drivare  to  atop  his  cair 
If  he  wants  another  paasenjare. 

Two  gentlemen  were  riding  in  the  cars  ap- 
proaching Boston,  when  they  came  in  view  of  a 
fine  residence,  beautifully  situated  on  a hill-side 
— the  home  of  a man  who  had  made  a fortune 
in  the  liquor  agency,  and  whose  liquids  may  or 
may  not  have  been  watered.  Said  one  of  them, 
pointing  to  the  house, 44  See  what  rum  did.” 

44  See  what  cold  water  did,”  was  the  suggestive 
reply. 

O course  this  comes  from  Boston : 

Governor  P , though  a most  excellent  man, 

who  administered  the  affairs  of  his  State  success- 
fully for  two  years,  was  considerably  given  to 
making  himself  agreeable,  especially  to  politicians 
in  rank  above  his  own.  The  Governor  had  been 
attending  a college  Commencement  last  season, 
where  he  had  received  all  the  honors  due  a Gov- 
ernor, and  he  felt  decidedly  pleased  with  himself, 
and  disposed  to  be  facetious.  There  were  two 
doctors  of  divinity  and  several  alumtii  in  the 
Governor’s  company.  The  two  D.D.’s  were  very 
agreeable,  and  made  a point  of  laughing  at  all 
of  the  Governor’s  sallies,  as  many  people  think 
they  are  bound  to  do  toward  people  of  rank. 

The  Governor  and  party  were  just  aboard  of 
the  train  for  home.  The  morning  was  a hot  one, 
and  the  cars  were  full.  When  the  Governor  and 
party  were  seated,  the  seats  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  car  were  all  taken  except  one,  and  on  this 
was  a valise — rather  seedy-looking,  like  what  a 
farmer  might  cany — which,  according  to  the  rules 
of  railway  travel,  claimed  the  seat  for  its  owner. 
Just  before  the  train  started,  a lady  came  in, 
shown ly  dressed,  evidently  of  the  “ flashy”  stamp, 
and  blustered  about  considerably  because  she 
must  sit  in  the  sun.  The  Governor  is  a very  gal- 
lant man,  and  takes  much  pride  in  his  favor  with 
ladies.  He  got  up,  and  crossing  over  to  the  lady, 
said, 44  Madam,  why  do  you  not  sit  in  this  seat  ? 
It  must  be  very  uncomfortable  in  the  sun.” 

The  lady  replied  that  she  saw  by  the  valise 
that  the  seat  was  taken. 

44  But,”  said  the  Governor,  as  he  took  the  va- 
lise by  the  handles, 44  it  won’t  hurt  the  gentle- 
man’s valise  to  sit  in  the  sun.”  Then  holding 
it  up  in  sight  of  all,  and  with  a significant  smile, 
added, 44  And  we  hardly  think  it  would  hurt  the 
gentleman  himself.” 

The  lady  took  the  seat  thus  vacated,  and  the 
Governor  put  the  valise  into  a seat  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  car.  The  two  D.D.’s  thought  it  was 
the  best  thing  they  ever  heard — the  Governor’s 
joke, 44  It  won’t  hurt  the  gentleman’s  valise  to  sit 
in  the  sun,  and  we  hardly  think  it  would  hurt  the 
gentleman  himself and  they  nudged  each  other 
and  pretended  to  laugh  very  heartily.  Of  course 
the  Governor  was  pleased : it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  our  own  wit  is  appreciated. 

But  it  happened  that  the  valise  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  who  held  a responsible  position  in 


Washington,  also  a graduate  of  the  college,  who 
had  been  home  to  Commencement.  He  was  a 
tall,  noble  specimen  of  humanity,  as  noble  as  he 
looked,  who  would  never  play  the  sycophant  to  a 
king,  nor  impose  upon  a beggar.  He  was  only 
a few  seats  ahead,  where  he  had  stepped  to  speak 
with  a friend,  and  he  had  heard  every  word  of 
the  Governor’s  joke.  Soon  he  came  back,  glanced 
at  the  seat  wdiich  held  the  lady  with  her  baggage, 
when  some  one  pointed  across,  and  he  quietly 
took  the  seat  with  his  valise. 

The  Governor  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a gen- 
tleman, and  knew  that  he  must  have  overheard 
his  remarks,  but  he  w*as  a stranger  to  his  Excel- 
lency. The  gentleman,  however,  knew  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  Governor  very  well,  though  he  was 
not  personally  acquainted.  The  Governor  leaned 
forward  and  asked  of  a gentleman, 

44  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  is  ?” 

44  Ttiat  is  the  Hon.  J D , from  Wash 

ington,  Commissioner  of .” 

Evidently  the  Governor  had  heard  too  much. 
He  dropped  his  chin,  and  his  face  looked  blank. 
The  two  doctors  of  divinity  also  saw  that  their 
laugh  had  not  been  well  put:  they  had  played  . 
the  sycophant  on  the  wrong  man.  The  Govern- 
or saw  his  position,  and  thought  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  make  an  apology.  So  he  asked  a 
college  friend  for  an  introduction.  The  gentle- 
men arose,  and  Governor  P was  formally 

presented  to  Commissioner  D . After  the 

usual  hand  shaking  was  over,  the  Governor  said, 

44  Commissioner  D I owe  you  a humble 

apology  for  removing  your  valise,  and  my  un- 
guarded remarks.  I hope — ” 

Commissioner  D broke  him  off  short,  and 

replied : 

44  Governor,  no  apology  is  needed,  nor  will  any 
be  accepted.  I always  yield  my  seat  to  ladies , 
and  my  valise  to  haekmen  ; but  among  gentlemen 
I prefer  to  handle  my  own  baggage.” 

It  is  always  amusing  to  see  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  A clergyman  on  a visit  to  a neighboring 
church  wished  to  deliver  an  effective  exhortation 
and  make  a favorable  impression,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  some  religious  ideas  be  rose  to  a grand 
climax  in  the  following  language:  44 Kingdoms 
and  thrones  shall  be  overturned,  the  most  stu- 
pendous wTorks  of  man,  yea,  the  hills  and  mount- 
ains, shall  pass  away,  but  of  these  truths  not  one 
tit  or  jottlcT  It  was  not  a serious  mistake,  but 
an  irrepressible  smile  spread  over  the  audience, 
and  the  preacher  seemed  suddenly  embarrassed. 

The  following  comes  from  a prominent  Meth- 
odist clergyman : 

A trouble  had  arisen  among  the  singers  of  a 
certain  church,  and  on  one  Sabbath  morning  the 
good  minister  found  himself  without  a choir.  He 
read  the  old  familiar  hymn,  commencing 44 1 lore 
to  steal  a while  away.”  In  the  absence  of  the 
choir  one  of  the  deacons  threw  himself  into  the 
breach  and  undertook  to  lead  off.  He  pitched 
the  tune  and  sung 44 1 love  to  steal”  but  had  it  so 
high  that  he  broke  down.  He  tried  it  a Becond 
time,  and  again  broke  down  at  steal,  it  was  so 
low.  Not  discouraged,  he  tried  it  the  third  time, 
and  sung  44 1 love  to  steal”  and  then  went  down 
as  before.  At  this  point  the  audience  became 
amused,  and  the  minister  arose  and  said, 44  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  Let  us  pray.” 
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may  be  regarded  in  some  sort  both  as  be-  ed  by  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Save,  the 
longing  to  Turkey  and  as  wards  of  Christian  largest  of  the  Dauubian  tributaries ; on  the 
Europe.  In  view  of  past  and  future  events,  west,  the  large  province  of  Bosnia  gives  Ser- 
it  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  Danubiaii  via  its  limit;  on  the  south,  Servia  is  sepa- 
Principalities,  their  political  and  geograph-  rated  from  Albania  by  the  Kaplan  range, 
ical  position,  and  the  character,  religion,  Thus  the  Danubian  Principalities  comprise 
customs,  and  habits  of  their  populations,  a loug  and  wide  tract,  extending  almost 
who  are  at  ouce  amoug  the  most  obscure  and  from  the  mouths  by  which  the  Danube  emp- 
most  interesting  peoples  of  the  continent.  ties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  a south  west - 
The  three  states  which  are  usually  spok-  erly  direction,  to  within  a hundred  miles  of 
en  of  as  the  Danubian  Principalities  are  the  Adriatic.  Their  frontiers  touch  those 
Moldavia,  Wallacbia,  and  Servia.  The  first  of  Russia  on  one  side  and  those  of  Austria 
two  were  combined  under  one  government  on  the  other,  while  at  every  southern  point 
in  the  year  1861,  with  the  common  name  they  are  contiguous  to  still  subject  Turkish 
of  Roumania,  and  the  capital  of  this  new  provinces.  The  two  states  which  together 
priucipality  was  fixed  at  Bucharest,  former-  form  Roumania  comprise  not  far  from  forty - 
ly  the  capital  of  Wallachia  alone.  Of  the  five  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  and  not 
three  countries,  Moldavia  lies  furthest  east  far  from  four  millions  of  souls  in  popula- 
uml  north.  On  the  east,  its  frontiers  join  tion.  The  Servian  area  is  between  twelve 
those  of  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  and  thirteen  thousand  square  miles,  and  the 
the  boundary  line  being  the  river  Pruth;  population  of  the  principality  includes  rath- 
the  southern  limit  of  Moldavia  lies  along  the  er  over  a million  souls, 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  border  of  Wal-  Resembling  each  other  in  religion,  in  po- 
lachia ; the  western  limit  is  the  picturesque  litical  institutions,  in  their  relation  to  their 
range  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Wal-  nominal  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  and  in  many 
lachia,  lying  southwest  ward  from  Moldavia,  of  their  mauners  and  customs,  the  most  strik- 
stretches  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  ing  distinction  between  the  Roumans  and 
miles  from  east  to  west,  its  southern  front-  the  Servians  consists  in  difference  of  race, 
ier  being  along  the  Danube  almost  through-  The  Roumans  are  one  of  the  most  mixed 
out  its  entire  length,  while  to  the  north  it  races  on  earth.  They  are  a sad  puzzle  to 
is  bounded  by  Moldavia  and  a part  of  Hun-  the  ethnologists.  They  are  partly  Romau, 
gary,  and  on  the  west  by  the  principality  partly  Gothic,  partly  Magyar,  partly  Sclavic, 
of  Servia.  Just  across  the  Dauube  on  the  and  partly,  thougfi  to  n’small  extent,  Tartar, 
south  lies  the  subject  Turkish  province  of  The  Servians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regard- 
Bulgaria.  ed  as  the  most  purely  Sclavic  race  on  the 

Servia,  the  third  of  the  Danubian  Princi-  continent.  They  have  resisted  the  admix- 
palities,  lies  a little  southwestward  from  ture  of  alien  blood  more  obstinately  than 
Wallachia.  Its  northern  frontier  is  skirt-  the  Finlander,  the  Breton,  or  the  Basque. 

They  have  preserved, 
with  wonderful  uni- 
formity, the  physical 
characteristics,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  language 
of  a remote  and  heroic 
ancestry.  While  their 
neighbors  of  Wral lachia 
have  proved  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influ- 
ences of  each  of  the 
many  successive  con- 
quests of  their  terri- 
tory, the  Serviaus  have 
preserved  a distinct  na- 
tional type  from  first  to 
last. 

SERVIA. 

The  story  of  this  most 
brave  and  euergetic,  as 
well  as  purest,  of  all  the 
Sclavonic  races  teems 
with  the  most  varied, 
turbulent,  and  roman- 
tic interest.  Even  now, 
among  the  Servian  peas- 
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of  Eastern  Europe,  was  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  they  appeared  on  t lit;  frontiers 
of  the  Koiinin  Empire,  defeated  the  imperiu) 
Ictinus  in  Greece*  besieged  Byzantium,  and, 
after  rattier  more  than  a century  of  conflict, 
made  a league  with  the  Emperors  of  the 
East.  The  power  of  the  successor*  of  Con- 
stantine wns  already  waning : and  this  Merer 
and  obstinate  rare,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  had  iis  origin  in  Scythia  anil  Hiyria, 
compelled  the  emperors  to  concede  to  them 
a vast  tract  of  country,  where  they  estate 


in  most  matters,  talcs  of  the  early  valor  of 
their  ancestors,  of  cheir  Oriental  origin,  of 
their  long  and  Titanic  struggles,  are  faudl* 
iar;  while  the  fact  that  they  still  preserve 
and  still  sing  the  patriotic  songs  which  have 
survive*!  from  a period  anterior  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Europe  by  the  Turks,  itidieafcs  tlu*  in- 
tense  pride  of  the  Servians  in  their  national 
annuli*  and  exploits.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  ft  rat  distinct  appearance  in  history  of 
the  great  Sclavonic  race,  which  now  em- 
braces a large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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lished  the  kingdom  of  Servia.  The  contact  more  than  four  centime*.  Throughout  this 
of  these  Sclaves  with  the  civilization  of  the  period  their  condition  was  in  many  respects 
Eastern  Empire,  deteriorated  as  it  was,  had  a happy  one.  The  rule  of  the  Turkish  pashas 
the  surprising  effect  of  converting  them  to  , was  less  oppressive  upon  the  peasantry  than 
Christianity,  and  of  softening  tlieir  rude  and  that  of  their  own  feudal  lords  had  been; 
ferocious  characters  into  something  like  or-  their  taxes  were  not  heavy  ; they  were  per- 
der  and  subordination.  The  Servian  do-  mitted  freedom  of  worship, 
minions  comprised  the  colonies  of  Sclavonia, , At  last,  however,  the  old  proud  spirit  of 
Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  After  the  Servian  race  revived.  The  plundering 
entirely  throwing  off  the  Byzantiue  yoke,  j corruption  of  the  pashas,  and  the  inability 
the  Servians  grew  rapidly  in  power  and  of  the  well-disposed  sultans  to  protect  them 
culture.  At  last  there  arose  a great  u Krai,”  from  the  exactious  and  capricious  tyranny  of 
or  king,  Stephen  Douschan,  who  extended  | their  own  officials,  roused  its  long  dormant 
the  Servian  dominions  over  Bulgaria,  Dal-  ; hut,  as  it  appeared,  not  extinct  energies.  In 
matia,  and  Macedonia,  and  who  held  sway  | 1804  the  Servians  rose  in  general  insurrec- 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  tiou.  They  found  a rude  hut  heroic  leader 
the  Adriatic.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest  in  Kara  George,  a sort  of  marauder,  of  giguu- 
and  most  warlike  of  the  early  Servian  raon-  j tic  stature  and  impetuous  courage,  and  aft- 
archs.  He  erected  his  kingdom  into  an  em-  er  a struggle  of  eight  years  they  achieved 
pire ; now  for  the  first  time  the  imperial  j their  independence.  Kara  George  assumed 
double  eagle  was  emblazoned  upon  Servian  the  power,  aud  ruled  despotically ; hut  he 
banners;  and  he  even  proposed  to  raise  an  preserved  order,  and  for  a while  sustained 
army  of  80,000  men,  and,  marching  upon  himself  against  the  attempts  of  the  Turks 
Constantinople,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fast-  at  recouquest.  A sudden  attack,  however, 
crumbling  Empire  of  the  East.  Under  Ste-  , was  made  by  the  Sultan  in  1813,  and  so  un- 
phen  the  Servians  had  evidently  reached  a prepared  was  Kara  George  that  the  Turkish 
high  degree  of  civilization ; the  beautiful  troops  occupied  Servia  without  a battle,  and 
churches  aud  ruins  of  stately  castles  and  the  upstart  sovereign  was  forced  to  fly  for 
towns  of  that  period  which  are  still  extant  his  life.  But  the  Servian  spirit  of  indcpeud- 
are  strikiug  evidences  of  their  taste  aud  | euce  was  not  crushed  by  this  disaster.  Once 
spirit.  In  the  two  centuries  during  which  I more  the  people  rose  in  arms,  this  time  un- 
Seryia  continued  an  independent  and  pros-  | der  Milosch  Oberonovitch,  the  son  of  a swine- 
perous  realm,  its  progress  as  a nationality  j herd.  The  Sultan,  finding  himself  power- 
aud  as  a people  was  pretty  steadily  onward,  less  to  keep  the  country  in  subjection,  made 
The  emperors  married  princesses  of  Byzan-  j terms  with  Milosch,  and  in  1829  he  was  rec- 
ti inn,  France,  and  Venice ; law  and  the  arts  | ognized  as  Prince  of  Servia,  and  the  virtual 
ripened  under  the  civilizing  influences  which  | independence  of  the  principality  was  nc- 
penetrated  the  wild  slopes  of  the  Kaplan  knowledged  by  an  imperial  firman.  The 
through  the  free  cities  of  the  Adriatic;  present  Prince  of  Servia,  Milau  IV.,  is  the 
bridges  aud  roads  were  built ; the  Servian  fourth  sovereign  in  succession  from  Milosch, 
monarch*  were  recognized  by  the  popes,  and  is  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
and  a great  and  comparatively  enlight-  With  the  exception  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
ened  feudal  nobility  grew  up  in  their  do-  the  Turkish  treasury,  aud  the  nominal  right 
minions.  of  the  Sultan  to  call  upon  Servia  for  a con- 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  ; tingent  of  12,050  men  in  case  of  war,  and 
century  that  the  Sultan  Amurath,  the  son  to  represent  Servia  at  foreign  courts  by  his 
of  the  famous  Othman,  who  was  the  first  of  envoys,  the  principality  is  entirely  inde- 
the  Turkish  “ Grand  Seigneurs,”  succeeded  pendent  of  the  Porte.  In  local  affairs  its 
in  conquering  Servia,  aud  reducing  its  gal-  government  is  supreme.  By  the  Servian 
laut  people  to  subjection.  At  the  battle  of  constitution  the  prince,  assisted  by  five 
Uassova,  in  1389,  the  last  of  the  Servian  ministers,  wields  the  executive  power.  The 
emperors  was  killed  p a Servian  chieftain,  legislature  comprises  two  Houses — the  Sen- 
Milosch  Ohilitesh,  penetrating  the  Sultan’s  ate,  having  seventeen  members  appointed  by 
tent,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ; and  this  act  the  prince,  and  the  Skoopscliina,or  House  of 
was  fatal  to  the  independence  of  his  defeat-  Deputies,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  at  the 
od  countrymen.  The  Sultan  Bajazet  estab-  rate  of  one  Deputy  for  every  2000  electors, 
lislied  his  rule  ovgr  the  nation  ; but  despite  The  political  form  is  that  of  a consti tution- 
rlie  assassination  of  Amurath,  that  rule  was  al  monarchy.  The  ministers  are  responsible 
far  from  being  harsh  or  despotic.  Two  sons  to  the  Skoopschina,  and  that  body  has  the 
of  the  last  Servian  monarch  were  made  gov-  exclusive  right  of  originating  money  bills, 
ernors  over  the  country ; and  far  from  im-  Indeed,  the  independent  government  of  Ser- 
jmsing  Mohammedanism  upon  the  conquer-  via  appears  to  have  l>een  closely  modeled 
ed  race,  Bajazet  declared  that  for  every  upon  that  of  England.  The  Servian  army 
new  mosque  built  in  his  European  realms,  comprises  about  4000  men  ; and  the  revenue 
a Christian  church  should  he  erected.  The  j of  the  principality,  derived  chiefly  from  a 
Servians  continued  subject  to  the  Turks  for  general  capitation  tax,  which  does  not  bear 
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ous  one.  A strong  and  stalwart  race,  much  uniting  brothers  and  sisters  to  eacu  other, 
above  the  average  of  Europeans  and  even  It  is  customary  for  the  mother  and  sisters 
of  Sclaves  iu  height  and  physical  strength,  of  a dead  Servian,  and  not  his  wife,  to  mourn 
they  are  contented  with  little,  and  existence  and  keep  watch  at  his  grave.  A singular 
runs  smoothly  with  them.  Pauperism  is  un-  1 custom  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  Servia 
known  among  them.  There  is  no  country  in  ' is  thus  described  by  Herr  Ranke:  “When 
the  world  where  life  and  property  are  more  . one  of  two  brothers,  whose  birthdays  fall  in 
secure.  Foreign  tourists  hud  their  roads  as  the  same  month,  dies,  the  survivor  is  chain- 
safe  as  the  streets  of  a populous  city.  “Thejed  to  the  deceased  until  he  causes  some 
peasants  of  no  part  of  Europe,”  says  a tour-  strange  youth  to  be  called  to  him,  whom  he 
ist,  “ can  compare  with  those  of  Servia  for  chooses  in  his  brother’s  stead,  and  is  li ber- 
th at  truest  of  all  courtesies  which  is  based  ated  by  him.”  The  Servians  never  celebrate 
upon  a spirit  of  independence,  and  springs  their  birthdays.  Each  house  has  its  patron 
from  true  gentleuess  of  character.  The  salu-  j saint,  and  that  saint’s  day  is  the  occasion 
tatious  of  the  peasants  to  the  traveler  have  of  the  chief  family  festival, 
no  trace  of  servility.  They  are  universal,  | The  costumes  of  the  Servians,  of  the  men 
but  they  are  the  natural  homage  which  oue  and  of  the  women,  are  among  the  most  pie- 
freeinan  renders  to  another.”  The  Servians,  i turesque  in  Europe.  The  men  wear  drab- 
well-to-do  and  humble,  are  noted  for  their  colored  short  jackets,  lined  with  red,  caps 
free  hospitality  and  welcome  to  all  who  and  sashes  of  red,  and  their  belts  are  pro- 
come.  In  hnt  and  country-house  the  stran-  vided  with  pistols  and  poniards.  Their  legs 
ger  is  always  sure  of  a social  glass,  a hearty  are  covered  with  baggy  trowsers  to  the 
meal,  and  a comfortable  bedroom.  The  Ser-  [ knee,  below  which  point  they  fit  close  to 
vian8  are  at  once  shrewd  and  imaginative;  j the  calves  and  ankles.  The  dress  somewhat 
at  once  brave  and  industrious,  sincere  and  resembles  that  of  the  provincial  Greeks, 
simple  in  conduct-  as  in  faith.  The  Servian  women  dress  with  conspicuous 

A singular  feature  of  the  social  state  of  ostentation.  They  wear  skirts  of  silk  of  a 
the  Servians  is  seen  in  the  character  of  their  bright  color,  magenta  being  a favorite  tint ; 
villages.  These  are  always  stretched  over  ample  crinoline  supports  this  dress.  The 
a large  tract,  and  do  not  nestle  close,  as  do  robe  is  trimmed  at  the  wrists  with  rich  and 
the  villages  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  I deep  silver  embroidery,  and  there  is  gold- 
Hamlets  comprising  not  more  than  forty  or  ! lace  embroidery  around  the  neck.  A wide 
li fty  cottages  are  spread  over  a space  as  large  | sasli  is  worn  about  the  waist,  with  long 
as  that  occupied  by  Vienna.  The  houses  are  fringed  ends  hanging  down  in  front  the 
built  square,  the  walls  being  of  clay,  and  I whole  length  of  the  dress.  The  women’s 
the  central  apartmeut  being  covered  with  a heads  are  adorned  with  red  leather  caps, 
thatching  of  hay.  In  the  middle  of  this  worked  with  silver  or  gold  lace.  The  hair 
room  are  the  hearth  and  tire.  Around  it  is  braided  around  the  cap  in  a deep  band, 
are  the  chambers,  often  decorated  with  pol-  so  as  to  conceal  all  of  the#cap  except  the 
ished  panels.  It  is  in  this  curiously  con-  top.  They  wear  gold  ear-rings,  almost  with- 
structed  homestead  that  the  whole  Servian  | out  exception.  From  their  heads,  too,  one 
family  is  collected  after  the  patriarchal  fash-  ! often  sees  a long  wide  chain  of  gold  or  silver 
ion,  the  old  man  and  his  good  wife,  the  sons  I coins  hanging  dow  n over  their  backs.  These 
aud  daughters,  and  the  grandchildren.  They  1 coins  are  of  all  dates,  some  of  them  being 
work  and  take  their  meals  in  common,  and  j very  ancient;  and  these  peculiar  head-dress- 
in  the  evening  gather  in  a group  arouud  the  es,  as  well  as  bracelets  and  necklaces  made 
hearth.  The  houses,  and  even  the  furui-  in  the  same  way,  are  generally  heir-looms, 
tnre,  are  constructed  by  the  owners  them-  and  descend  from  mother  to  daughter, 
selves.  These  also  make  their  own  wagons  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of 
and  their  own  plows,  carve  the  yokes  of  the  Servian  life  is  their  songs  land  minstrelsy, 
oxen,  shoe  the  horses,  hoop  the  barrels,  and  , The  poetry  of  this  romantic  people  long 
make  the  shoes  for  the  family.  Meanwhile  since  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe, 
the  women  of  the  household  weave  and  spin  Lockhart,  Bowring,  and  Owen  Meredith,  the 
the  clothing  for  themselves,  their  children,  ; present  Lord  Lyttou.  The  songs  which  are 
and  the  meu.  Very  few  Servian  women  are  still  sung  in  the  Servian  valleys  are  so  an- 
t-liere  who  can  not  spin  flax  and  wool,  and  cient-  that  their  authors  have  sunk  into  ob- 
weave  ami  dye  the  heavier  cloths.  livion.  They  are  fervidly  patriotic.  “ In- 

When  the  patriarch  of  the  family  dies,  spired  by  the  grand  scenery  of  the  country,” 
his  sons  choose  one  of  themselves  to  take  says  a writer  on  them,  “ by  the  patriarchal 
his  place,  and  the  family  remains  together  life  of  its  people,  and  by  the  incidents  of 
until  it  becomes  too  large  for  a single  house-  their  eventful  history,  they  are  considered 
hold.  Then  other  houses  are  built  near  l»y,  the  finest  of  all  the  Scla voniain  songs.”  Many 
and  thus  it  is  stated  that  “ a single  house-  of  them  celebrate  the  heroic  deeds  of  Nema- 
hold  often  forms  a whole  street.”  Thus  the  nia  and  Stephen  Douschau,  and  the  era  be- 
family  .tie  is  a remarkably  strong  one  in  fore  the  Turkish  conquest ; others  echo  the 
Servia,  and  especially  strong  is  the  bond  patriotic  refrains  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
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cnee ; jet  others  reflect  the  long  era  of  trau- 
< I utility  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  sultans. 
Minstrelsy,  which  lias  faded  out  of  France 
ami  Germany  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Troubadour  aud  the  iimme-sitiger,  still  sur- 
vive* iw. Senna  ru  all  its  mediamd  vigor. 
In  every  Servian  household  is  to  be  found 
the  “gusl,"  a musical  instrument  peculiar 
to  the  country,  by  which  the  national  songs 
are  always  accompanied.  In  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  when  work  is  over,  ami  the 
family  is  gathered  about  the  roaring  tire  of 
oak,  one  of  the  men  sings  stirring  melodies 
to  the  gusl,  while  the  women  spin  and  weave. 
Even  the  superiors  of  the  monasteries  sing 
to  the  gush  Song  is  mi  invariable  incident 
of  public  meetings,  ami  probably  there  is 
not  an  inn  in  Servia  where  there  is  not  sing- 
iug  every  night.  “On  the  mountain  where 
boys  tend  the  flocks,  in  the  valley  where 


the  reapers  gather  in  the  corn,  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  the  traveler  hears  alike  the 
echo  of  these  song*,  ever  the  solace  of  the 
men  in  all  their  various  occupations.*’  There 
are  many  wandering  minstrels  in  Soma, 
who  tramp  about  the  country  with  thdv 
gusts,  arid  who  never  fail  to  receive  a wel- 
come, food,  and  a lodging  wherever  they  go. 
Even  those  Servians  who  are  Mohammedans 
are  too  patriotic  not  to  join  their  Christian 
countrymen  in  the  songs  which  recount  the 
deeds  of  a common  though  Christian  ances- 
try. These  old  songs  are  both  lyrical  and 
historic,  and  an  English  critic  declares  that 
the  best  of  them  arc  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
those  of  B^ranger. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Servian 
people  are  attached  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Church  is,  however,  a national  one,  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  foreign  spiritual  po- 
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yet,  on  tlie  oilier  band,  they  could  not  de- 
liver Rnninauia  over,  bound  hand  and  foot 
again,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turk. 
Uonruuuia  was,  therefore,  insured  in  lier  in* 
dependence  by  the  European  powers  nuder 
their  guarantee  of  protection  from  Russia  ns 
on  one  aide  and  Turks  on  the  other.  It  was 
.still  regarded  us  tributary  to  the  Sultan  ; 
but  the  only  mark  of  its  vassalage  which 
yet  remains  is  its  obligation  to  pay  a yearly 
tribute  of  $100,000  into  the  Ottoman  treas- 
ury. It  was  in  1861  that  the  union  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  was  decreed  by  a hr 
mini  of  the  Sultan.  The  first  rater  of  the 
united  provinces  was  Prince  Alexander  John 
Couza,  a native  chief  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a patriot.  His  reign  was,  how- 
ever, of  brief  duration.  He  became  very 
unpopular  and  arbitrary,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  I860  an  insurrection  broke  out,  w hich 
stum  became  m formidable  as  to  compel 
Prince  Alexander  John  to  abdicate.  The 
legislative  bodies  assembled  in  the  May  of 
that  year,  and  proceeded  to  choose  bis  suc- 
cessor. Their  choice,  dictated  no  doubt  by 
the  combined  recommendations  of  Russia 
am)  Prussia,  fell  upon  Prince  Karl  of  Hoheis- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  a relative  of  the  Prus- 
sian king.  Prince  Karl  took  the  ancient 
Wallaehiaii  title  of  “ Pomim.”  He  was  soon 
after  recognized  by  the  Sultan  and  other 
European  sovereigns. 

The  new  constitution,  framed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1866,  and  which  is  still  in  force,  pro- 
vides that  the  legislative  power  shall  rest 
in  two  Houses,  a Senate  and  a Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  members  of  both  Houses  arc 
chosen  by  an  indirect  election.  The  people 


Molded  Wallachia  was  placed  under  the  Rus- 
sian protect  orate,  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Russia  to  its  appoint- 
ments of  the  hospodars,  and  it  was  forced 
to  agree  by  treaty  not  to  march  a Turkish 
army  into  the  Moldo-WaHachiau  territory. 

From  this  time  the  relations  between 
Moldo-Wallachia  and  Russia  became  closer. 
Tim  Czar  Nicholas  drew  up  a liberal  consti- 
tution for  the  principalities,  which  provided 
lor  the  election  of  the  hosjmdars  by  a na- 
tive Satiate,  freedom  of  commerce  and  of 
conscience,  a responsible  ministry,  quaran- 
tine, the  organization  of  an  army  upon  a 
European  footing,  and  the  erection  of  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  The  Sultan 
had  now  ceased  to  have  more  than  a nomi- 
nal control  over  the  principalities;  the*  in- 
ilnence  of  St.  Petersburg  was  paramount  at 
Bucharest.  This  change  was  most  favor- 
able to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Commerce  began  to  flourish,  and  the 
tine  resources  of  the  fruitful  and  central 
provinces  to  he  developed.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  frequent  wars  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  of  which  flic  principalities  were 
too  often  the  battle-ground,  did  much  to 
check  their  material  progress. 

The  almost  complete  independence  now 
enjoyed  by  Moblo-Wiiliaehia,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Ron  mania,  was  a consequence  of  the 
Crimean  war.  That  war  w as  waged  bn  be- 
half of  Turkey  by  the  two  Christian  powers 
of  England  ami  France  against  Russia,  Rus- 
sia was  decisively  beaten,  and  with  her  de- 
feat ceased  to  a large  degree  her  direct  in- 
fluence in  Roumania.  The  allies  could  not 
consent  to  permit  that  influence  to  remain  ; 
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choose  a4gstp'r$\  t&dtf&e  liTaii  if«  awwr  principality,  It  is  almost 

the  $mwfnr*  aud  Ik^wf&a.  The  ivoly  rt*  ] m holly  a.  broad  and  fertile  plain,  -with  ibi* 
*trieuoos»  on  Hik  sitft’vajp*  aft*  ato  ?•«••  kfepy  in-  *ri«  tmv.v|ritv?f»  rvM»  finwrihgthnmgh  fh.  » « u- 
udligMir r-,  and  t The  vhh  nVn^t  uk\  mud.  nu  tits*  emt  mans  • mho  tn  ties  i hr 
1m*  «,  uuriy*  Kwtman,  Iw  ;ki  ftf  ad  add  Fritth  afford  utwodarioe  of  water.  The  *oi) 
writtvahd  be  twenty- «h'v  ye-ar*  *tf  age.- Tfc*  *d  Moldavia  is  itlwv  very  .rick.  and  need*  hot 
iVsi^'Miv^ -; |M>.Vf *r  vrM rt  t tv  Che  h?Kfd**  yi  u\<-  .Jit-tle  khtm  from  the  hand  of  ma?).  tM*f& 
ibnumi  nml  1 h»  five  minister*  of ibolotcriur^  • amnn<m  toying  there  (liar  ” h?  Moldavia  the 
Ju*fiet\  Foreign  Fmanee,  and  *Vjir.*  indM  in  the  low  ^oiitry  ha*?  a*- little  Itnwl* 

The.  prim*.  otu  HH«}».eiid  tlu*  operation  of  a a*  the  ;i|> j; U*  in  the  high  l find/'  In  the 
law  hy  a nony*r<rary  veto.  <\  fin  h rj.ny  in<  over-  n*«ri h\\e#t#ri)  Motion  »d  tM  |ukioiprdify  tho 
ruled.  li»*wev4M‘.  hy  the  hq*Hku»niv,  The  nv.;  *iT.!iet$yh*mine$  br^mtiftilly  varied  a 3 id  pie- 
prun'd  pnHtk*  arc*  divided  \iiUt  provincial  totvscjius  There  the  garden*, on hank, and 

district#,  etfek  }m>Yide«l  wltu  a goterij&rf  » tiunyard*  ^ grille  wit  U phmiJrT  Ja  the  yad- 

t» k~i 1*4  bailor*  a hd  a .dpurf:  i>t  cdh).-  Ikyv  vfe  tv  avif i\ g tie] d s of  graui  > io>« 

prtemg  ilmw nidges.  The  lavoi  of  the  prin-  'yards  : the  hills  me  crowned  with  luddo 

||p^  ore  founded  .,>>  the  Roman  ci  vil  'law  YYko*e  milkt.  v*d  anti  Wrlty 

rim  ormrirten  < iwtonin  df  M<)]ikv\Vallv  are  grown  wdh  rare  and  to  great  }*rotitA 
etna,  1 1 $ ro*n^t li^nryq o t Avhik  th**  wureH  of  >kdduVhiv^ouhI  they  he 

ay/o/ivj  itedeld.  i:V;iheai  i«t>.:,«.'tK!.5M!K>;  {%*  army  .-madis ivtmhl,  if  iH^Hid.eniiaf  Toka\ 

etfoiskf*  «d  dome  r>,dhh  or  rheii » is  unof-  it^oif  in  tone  and  tlovor.  The  drsro\**rv  h 
eh*d  0)1  the  Uu^Muni  minfary  syamn,  imd  -t»  not  reeeut  that  in  the  Forpaihhun  MtMint- 
in  large  {♦art  eomuio tidod^ by  iCtiJMtfttxdfbvfs.T^//  tthia exikf,  ti*  yet  uiiwnrheiT  ndnes  of 
Mtddnvia  rmd  Widhiehia  rhaerhide  krivTtv^ttlt  in‘nf  wilt,  ftjitl  huI- 

alike  it)  thft  fertility  of  their  eo>l  and  the  (dnir.  ^‘ero  the  people  eetej^trwmjah  the 
laxity  with  which  it  is  :gultivatf.d*  Wal-  Ininher  trade  of  the  priheipaiity  would  he- 
ia^hl^; ’ .lV*vux  the  vnon^k  £ntw»  prohaldy  its  must  valuable-  ind natty 
win’  nlope*  m the  wmi  UtiiU  It  v.idenrt  into  As  tl  i».  a great  deal  of  tiuiUer  is  cut  for 
hmaii  ieVel  plaiiiH  at ref/rli iiig  to  the  hatjfe  ; 

of  the  Oanuhe.  Hi  the  upptvr  luu^ls  of  tie.'  Ihdh  Moldavia  nml /SVallachia  nr»j  nut  *d 
west  are  extensive  pasiim^.  pruldie  to  aro-  for  the  heulthfiiliiewi  of  tinrvr  ehmatrj.  t hen 
mat ic  h^TWv where  $hevpare  isii^d  ta.gri>At  stimm^r  ami  wd-»t§»r  kcMkoim  .#r*.  xvt#  h*n#, 
quantities : Udow%.nu  the  l>amiWY  cafti^  atre  fjb?ir  jspriitg  ac&hotm-  xtty  brief, 

iu  likp  umniurr  fattened..  A large  piriion  aud  fc  T u gi».  1 1 inv*  I on#  >>een  ^ Iw'fvrt  l 
of  the  t^ntjuitTy  is  covered  Hv  dense  forests  tlmt  choir raf  fu  Us?  swerpmg  fon/ys  a ejrbhh 
of  fir,  oah,  and  tieeyJi;  its  fcoil  is  d;u*k  and  !b«f  Thiropean  eonfment.  is  \em  fatal  and 
rich,  and  it  ik  welt  irrigated  by.'Ute  ttihn*  Ioftg-c.nduriiig  iii  Hohtnawta  tlifin  in  ^n.v 
tariea  of  the  Banuhe.  Moldavia  h*  less  hilly  oMier  couuli  y.  The  people  live  long,  «nd 
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ly  eon  eealed,  w i t h 
gras*  growing  on 
t he  top,  tli at  were 
it  not  for  tli©  tell- 
tale smoke  wo  see 
making  its  way  up- 
ward from  the  earth, 
like  a spent  volcano, 
we  might  ri«le  over 
them  without  sus- 
pecting that  sev- 
eral human  families 
were  living  lie- 
neath/’  Each  vil- 
lage has  its  common 
granary — a curious 
edifice  a limit  six 
feet  high  and  sev- 
eral hundred  feet 
longf  it  is  made  of 
f>\  on  trellis  work,  so 
that  the  grain  may 
be  properly  dried. 
This  is  always  the 
most  ©Of  i$p  tenons 

object  which  catch- 
es the  traveler’s  eve. 
The  Moido  - Wab 
lacliiuti  cities  ami 
towns,  if  we 
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doctors  rarely  get  rieh  there;  the  diseases 
are  very  few,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
none  indigenous  to  the  anil. 

With  all  their  advantages,  however,  their 
political  liberty  and  the  unsurpassed  boun- 
ties with  which  nature  has  endowed  them, 
the  Moldo-WalhichiaiiH,  far  from  progress- 
ing, seem  to  he  one  of  the  declining  races 
of  Europe.  The  population  of  the  princi- 
palities has  actually  dwindled  within  the 
past  quarter  of  a century.  They  are  nei- 
ther enterprising  nor  hard-working.  A less 
warlike  race  than  the  Servians,  they  are 
even  less  inclined  than  the  Servians  to 
adopt  improvements  or  accept  the  later 
conditions  of  material  civilization.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  due  in  the  main,  no  doubt, 
to  the.  fact  that  their  territory  has  been  for 
so  many  centuries  the  battle-ground  be- 
tween the  Cossack  and  the  Moslem.  As  a 
race,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
their  half-grown  fields  devastated,  their 
Imlf-built  villages  burned.  Thus  they  got 
into  the  way  of  sowing  but  little,  ami  that 
hastily,  and  of  building  the  cheapest  and 
least  ornamental  dwellings  that  they  could 

contrive. 

The  Moido  - WaUachian  villages  present 
an  unfavorable  contrast  to  those  of  Sexvia, 
A traveler  who  traversed  the  principalities 
not  long  ago  describe#  them  as  consisting 
of  “huts  half  buried  in  th©  earth/’  betray- 
ing a miserable  condition  of  the  people. 
They  are,  indeed,  almost  a subterranean 
community.  In  some  districts  44  the#©  sub- 
terranean village#  have  been  so  effectuul- 


©xeepr 

Bucharest,  Jassy,  and  one  or  t wo  others,  are 
scarcely  more  prepossessing  than  are  the  vil- 
lages. The  streets  are  seldom  paved.  Tim 
inns  are  execrable,  and  unite  as  uncomforta- 
ble as  those  of  the  Turkish  towns  bey  end  the 
Danube.  The  beds  at  these  house#  of  enter- 
tainment consist  ofM  a Itojird*  elevated  » few 
feet  from  tit©  ground,  furnished  with  a round 
piece  of  wood  or  a bag  stuffed  with  hay  as  a 
pillow/*  The  food,  too,  is  unpalatable  to 
him  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  epi- 
curean luxuries  of  fit©  Western  capitals. 
The  principal  dish  offered  at  the  inns  is  a 
porridge  mode  of  corn  flour,  called  “mama- 
linga/'  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  mostly 
bare  of  ornament,  except  that  on©  may  al- 
ways be  certain  of  being  able  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  u picture  or  plaster  statuette 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  princi- 
palities, Bucharest  and  Jassy,  have  some 
pretensions  to  elegance  and  life,  and  are  at 
least  interesting  in  their  quaint  antique  ar- 
chitecture. Bucharest,  situated  in  a pic- 
turesque plain  in  Central  Wallaebin,  and 
comprising  some  seventy  thousand  souls,  is 
notable  for  its  convents,  its  sixty  Greek 
churches.  its  pleasant  gardens  and  groves. 
Near  by  run*  the  ‘‘banning  river  Dimbo- 
wifza.  of  which  an  ohl  Walla  chi  a it  song 
says,  “Sweet  water!  he  who  drinks  once  of 
thy  crystal  stream  shall  never  leave  thy 
banks/’  The  honk©#  in  Bucharest  lire  main- 
ly of  two  stories,  built,  of  day  And  wood, 
with  ba\ -wiudowa  jutting  from  the  upper 
stories.  Even  here  it  is  only  the  pfijtci- 
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pal  streets  that  are  paved  ; they  are  long,  used  in  u the  best  circles no  one  is  worthy 
narrow,  aud.  irregular,  and,  withal,  wretch-  of  social  consideration  who  is  not  familiar 
edly  lighted.  Quite  elegant  mansions  stand  with  it.  The  young  ladies  sing  From  h songs, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  miserable  hovels;  there  and  not  only  they,  but  the  lower  classes,  art' 
is  no  fashionable  quarter,  no  distinctively  ! extravagantly  fond  of  the  French  opera, 
(mu penf  quarter : rich  and  poor  live  side  by  ; French  fashions  are  followed  almost  nlav- 
side.  line  barest  is  in  these  respects  more  ishly. 

Oriental  than  European  in  character.  It  is  The  people  of  Moklo-Wallachia,  though 
a peculiar  place  for  several  reasons.  There  j unhappily  given  over  to  what  seems  invet- 
are  so  many  dogs  in  the  Kniuimniau  capital  | crate  sloth  and  an  inordinate  love  of  friv- 
as  to  be  a downright  plague,  and  more  than  1 olous  pleasures,  are  still  a tall,  strong,  and 
once  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  inaugu-  comely  race,  ^ with  oblong  oonnlcuHnee. 
rate  a general  marfanerc  of  them.  The  dogs  black  hair,  thick  ami  well-arched  brows,  a 
thus  killed  are  given  over  to  be  skiuued  by  lively  eye,  small  lips,  and  white  teeth.”  The 
the  peasantry  outside  the  tow  n.  A perma-  Wallaehians  are  more  vivacious  and  pleas- 
iient  fashion  in  Hucbamd  is  that  of  using  u re-loving  than  their  Moldavian  compiitri- 
vohicles.  Nobody  will  go  from  (dace  to  ots  ; amidst  their  indolence : anti  ignorance, 
}>lace  on  foot  if  he  or  she  can  help  it.  M.  however,  both  peoples  art*  sober,  frugal,  and 
Ite  Girard  in.  says,  in  a letter  from  there,  “ To  courageous  on  occasion.  It  lias  been  re- 
goon  foot -in  Bucharest  is  like  going  through  marked  that,  while  the  Moldo-Walluchian* 
u French  town  with  ban*  feet.”  A traveler  of  the  cities  ami  towns  betray  a Greek  type 
gives  an  amusing  description  of  one  of  these  of  physiognomy,  those  of  the  rural  districts 
turn-outs : u From  a house  in  which  a docent  I still  retain  marked  Roman  features.  The 
English  workman  would  be  ashamed  to  live,  upper  classes  are  excessively  and  even  Jn- 
so  dirty  ami  dilapidated  is  it,  you  see  the  • dicrously  haughty.  They  keep  themselves 
‘noble’  proprietor  driving  out  in  his  ow  n ! ostentatiously  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
carriage,  a half-naked  slave,  with  a few  rags  community,  and  are  not  disposed  to  be  hos- 
hanging  loosely  about  him,  acting  a h emtch-  pi  table  to  strangers.  The  nobility,  divided 
man;  the  great  man  him  sell'  enjoying  his  into  many  grades,  and  numerous,  were,  itn- 
easy  dignity  within,  not.  in  the  cleanest  ha-  der  the  old  order  of  things,  the  controlling 
bill  meats,  with  all  the  comfort  theexecra-  political  element,  and  still  retain  no  small 
hie  road  !uid  the  wretched  springs,  or  want  portion  of  their  formerly  unquestioned  nii- 
of  springs,  in  his  carriage  will  admit  of."  thurify.  The  “ bayards,"  or  old  Dacian  no- 
A supcrtieiaJ  observation  of  the  Moldo-  hility,  have  become  much  degenerated  by 
Wallacftians  in  the  towns  gives  rise  to  the  the  fashionable  and  dissipated  life  of  the 
inference  that  theirs  is  mainly  »u  Oriental  city,  but  the  remains  of  the  old  landed  aris- 
type  of  civilization.  A brief  acquaintance  ! tocracy  arc  still  to  he  found  in  the  rural  dim- 
wit h tho  society  of  Bucharest  reveals  that  j trjeta.  The  country  hoyard  is  usually  uth- 
f hero  is  a universal  craving  to  imitate  the  letic  and  handsome,  and  retaining  as  he 
French.  The  French  language  is  generally  t does  the  ancient  national  costume,  is  a very 
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picturesque  persouage.  He  wears  a black 
Astrakhau  cap  shaped  like  a turban,  a large 
niautle  of  fur  or  sheep-skio,  this  being  em- 
broidered in  gay  colors.  It  is  observed  that 
the  costumes  of  the  upper  Wallachian  peas- 
ants, with  their  sandals,  cloaks,  and  tunics, 
are  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Roman 
peasantry  in  the  days  of  the  empire. 

The  state  religion  of  Roumuuia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  comprises  almost 
the  entire  population.  Every  village  has 
its  sanctuary — a very  curious  edifice,  low, 
but  with  a very  high  and  slender  spire.  As 
in  Servia,  the  Roumanian  Church  is  virtual- 
ly independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  choosing  its  own 
head,  bishops,  and  priests.  The  curates  of 
the  churches  are  elected  from  among  the 
people,  and  after  performing  their  clerical 
functions  on  Sunday,  return  to  their  secular 
avocation,  which  may  be  that  of  a shepherd, 
farmer,  or  wood-cutter,  on  weekrdays.  The 
Roumanian  priests  are  generally  ignorant 
and  unprogressive,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  humdrum  performance  of  the  re- 
ligious rites.  Many  are  the  superstitions 
and  traditions  peculiar  to  the  Roumanian 
Greeks.  The  practice  of  procuring  absolu- 
tion by  the  paymeut  of  fees  is  carried  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  in  the  Romish 
Church ; the  Roumanian  is  able  easily  to 
compound  for  any  sin  he  may  commit,  if 
he  only  has  the  requisite  funds.  Miracles 
abouud;  there  is  scarcely  a plaster  image 
of  a saint  in  the  country  that  has  not  some 
supernatural  property  or  power.  Holy  wa- 
ter blessed  by  the  bishops  is  said  to  protect 
one  from  the  “ evil  -eye,”  from  witchcraft 
and  disease ; it  preserves  cattle  from  light- 
ning and  the  forests  from  blight,  a house 
from  fire  and  a ship  from  shipwreck.  Un- 
like the  Romish  Church,  too,  that  of  the 


Moldo-Wallachians  provides  for  an  easy  di- 
vorce. The  secular  power  in  Roumauia  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  the 
bonds  which  unite  it  with  the  Church.  The 
country  is  full  of  monasteries,  which  have 
been  able  to  preserve  their  wealth  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  pillage. 

Despite  the  evidences  of  a decline  in  pop- 
ulation and  national  production  in  Moldo- 
Wallachia,  there  are  some  signs,  at  least,  ot 
a better  state  of  things  than  formerly  pre- 
vailed. One  of  these  is  the  gradual  rise  of 
a distiuct  commercial  middle  class.  Hulf 
a century  ago  the  native  population  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  two  classes,  between 
whom  there  was  a wide  gulf — the  nobles 
and  the  peasants.  What  trade  there  was 
was  mostly  monopolized  by  Greeks  and 
Jews.  The  Jews  form  a large  population. 

1 and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Ron- 
1 maniaus  by  their  high  fur  caps  and  long  pe- 
| lisses;  they  have  been  much  persecuted  by 
the  natives,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  su- 
perior commercial  cunning  and  their  grasp- 
ing disposition.  Now,  however,  natives  are 
establishing  mercantile  houses,  and  are  the 
active  rivals  of  the  foreigners. 

What  the  future  of  these  interesting  peo- 
ples will  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
i They  may  form  a portiou  of  a revived  Scla- 
vonic Empire,  like  that  which  nourished  un- 
I der  the  Serviau  Grand  Zupans ; they  may 
‘ fall  finally  to  the  lot  of  Austria  on  one  side. 

| and  of  Russia  on  the  other ; they  may  linger 
! for  generations  iu  the  precarious  situation 
I of  nominal  vassalage  to  the  Sultan,  and  of 
t real  wardship  under  the  protection  of  tb** 
powers;  but  whatever  their  destiny,  they 
are  likely  to  retain,  as  they  have  done  in 
( the  past,  despite  all  their  vicissitudes,  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  their  ancient  liu- 
! enges. 


AUNT  HANNAH. 

Br  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

She  is  known  to  all  the  town,  in  her  quaintly  fashioned  gown, 

And  wide  bonnet — you  would  guess  it  at  the  distance  of  a mile ; 

WTith  her  little  sprigs  of  smilax,  and  her  lavender  and  lilacs, 

Snowy  napkins  and  big  basket,  and  serenely  simple  smile. 

She  is  just  a little  queer;  and  few  gentlefolk,  I fear, 

In  their  drawing-rooms  would  welcome  that  benignant,  beaming  face ; 

And  the  truth  is,  old  Aunt  Hannah’s  rather  antiquated  manners 
In  some  fashionable  circles  would  seem  sadly  out  of  place. 

Yet  there’s  something  quite  refined  in  her  manners  and  her  mind, 

As  yon  presently  discover;  and  ’tis  well  enough  to  know, 

Every  thing  that  now  so  odd  is  in  the  bonnet  and  the  bodice 
Was  the  very  height  of  fashion  five-and-forty  years  ago. 

She  was  then  a reigning  belle ; and  I’ve  heard  old  ladies  tell 
How  at  all  the  balls  and  parties  Hannah  Amsden  took  the  lead  : 

Perfect  bloom  and  maiden  sweetness,  lily  grace  of  rare  completeness, 
Though  the  stalk  stauds  rather  stifily  now  the  flower  has  gone  to  sped. 
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At  a city  ball,  by  chance,  she  first  met  bis  ardent  glance. 

He  was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  a man  of  subtle  parts, 

With  an  eye  of  such  expression  as  your  lover  by  profession 
Finds  an  excellent  possession  when  he  goes  a-li uuting  hearts. 

It  could  trouble,  it  could  burn  ; and  when  first  he  chanced  to  turn 
That  fine  glance  on  Hannah  Amsdeu,  it  lit  up  with  swift  desire, 

With  a sudden  dilatation,  and  a radiant  admiration, 

Aud  shot  down  her  soufs  deep  heaven  like  a meteor  trailing  fire. 

How  was  any  one  to  know  that  those  eyes  had  looked  just  so 
.On  a hundred  other  women,  with  a gaze  as  bright  and  strange  ? 

There  are  men  who  change  their  passions  even  oftener  than  their  fashions, 
Aud  the  best  of  loving  always,  to  their  miud,  is  still  to  change. 

Nay,  it  was  not  base  deceit : his  own  conquest  seemed  complete. 

They  were  soou  affianced  lovers;  aud  her  opening  life  was  filled 
With  the  flush  of  flaine-lit  fancies,  morning's  rosy-hued  romances, 

All  the  dews  of  hope  aud  raptnre  love’s  delicious  dawn  distilled. 

Home  the  country  maiden  went;  and  a busy  summer  spent 
All  in  bridal  preparations,  blissful  troubles,  happy  woes ; 

Fitting  dresses,  filling  presses,  little  crosses  and  distresses — 

Those  preliminary  prickles  to  the  hymeneal  rose. 

Never,  since  the  world  began,  course  of  true  love  smoother  ran ; 

Not  an  eddy  of  dissension,  nor  the  ripple  of  a doubt. 

All  the  neighbors  and  relations  came  with  kind  congratulations, 

Aud  a hundred  invitations  to  the  wedding  feast  went  out. 

All  the  preparations  thrived,  and  the  wedding-day  arrived : 

Pleased  but  pensive  moved  the  mother;  and  the  father,  with  a smile 
Broikd  and  genial  as  the  summer,  gave  a welcome  to  each  comer : 

All  things  turned  on  golden  hinges,  all  went  merry  for  a while. 

And  the  lovely  bride,  arrayed  all  in  laces  and  brocade, 

Orange  blossoms  in  her  tresses  (strange  as  now  the  story  seems), 

Quite  enchanting  and  euchanted,  in  Iter  chamber  blushed  and  pauted, 

And  but  one  thing  now  was  wanted  to  fulfill  her  darling  dreams. 

For  the  clergyman  was  there,  to  nnite  the  happy  pair, 

Aud  the  guests  were  all  assembled,  aud  the  company  sat  dumb; 

And  the  bauquet  was  belated,  aud  the  maid  was  still  unmated, 

And  the  wedding  waited,  waited,  for  a coach  that  did  not  come. 

Then  a few  began  to  sneer,  and  a horror  and  a fear 
Fell  on  friends  aud  anxious  parents ; and  the  bride,  with  cheek  aflame. 

All  too  rudely  disenchanted,  in  her  chamber  paced  and  panted; 

And  the  one  thing  still  was  wanted^  and  the  one  thing  never  came. 

•Glassy  smiles  and  feeble  chat — then  the  parson  took  his  hat, 

And  the  'wedding  guests  departed,  glad  to  breathe  the  outer  air; 

Till  the  lust  farewell  was  taken,  kind  word  offered,  kind  hand  shaken ; 

And  the  great  house  stood  forsaken  in  its  shame  aud  its  despair. 

With  a firmness  justified  less  by  hope,  perhaps,  than  pride, 

All  her  misery,  all  their  pity,  Hannah  bore  without  complaint ; 

'Fill  her  hasting  mother  met  her,  pale  and  breathless,  with  a letter, 

And  she  saw  the  superscription,  and  shrieked  “ Frederick !”  and  grew  faint. 

With  quick  hand  the  seal  she  broke,  and  she  neither  breathed  nor  spoke, 

But  a sudden  ashy  paleness  all  her  fair  face  overspread ; 

And  a terror  seemed  to  hold  her,  and  her  cheek  grew  cold  and  colder 
And  her  icy  fingers  rattled  on  the  paper  as  she  read. 

In  her  chamber  once  alone,  on  the  floor  Bhe  lay  like  stone. 

With  her  bridal  gear  about  her — all  that  idle,  fine  array; 

And  the  white  moon,  white  and  holy,  to  her  chamber  bar  climbed  Blowly, 
And  looked  in  upon  the  lowly,  wretched  lady  where  she  lay. 
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“ so  she  8-nix  'Wr jxtott  mw  ft*  nrat  *aa.*Koe  ■waocftu  toe  tw*. 


Why  the  .‘letter  rtoa  delayed,-  what  the  poor  exni.¥'  1i<?  mailp, 

Mattered  little  t hpn».j  fU>  Hannah  lying  nil  the  fuoonflK 

Twu^  31?*.  heart  ilittt  liiy^  mifiearried ; far  $nino  ne  w thr  lie  had  tarried  i 
In  a fortnight  h*  '&p$  married,  $m  «ho  mw*  Jiirn  moxy, 

Came  jMie  glorious  xmfumn  d»X5^~goMon  hill*.  eernie&n  hate— 

Ami  atill  Hivmiifih  kept  tier  elwnfcer  with  her  Mmm  n her  dmqiifiri 

All  the  neigbWte  and  ndatimu*  entity  and  rtr^reiri  ennaoteriona, 

And  ike*  prearher  pmsubed  up  patifmee,  tun!  rtmmnhenfd  tier  in  prayer. 

Spita  (if  all  that  tfmr  edafe  Hay,  Bftnnab  Aroedpti  pined  a^uyv 
Came  the  dull  ibtyft  of  NnvemlH'f  auno  th*i  winter,  wild  nw)  white: 

Wh^1yf\^tWv  «he  w*»nid  «it  ami  xraieh  ihv  neather. 

Or  the  tiolil  liright  yoiwieUarmus  pulsing  ia  the  paiiitl 
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For  a twelvemonth  and  a day  so  poor  Hannah  pined  away. 

Came  once  more  the  fatal  morning,  came  the  dread  hours  that  had  been: 
All  the  anguish  she  lived  over,  waiting,  wailing  for  her  lover. 

Then  the  new  dawn  shone  about  her,  and  a sweeter  dawn  within. 

All  her  soul  bleached  white  and  pure,  taught  by  suffering  to  endure, 

Taught  by  sorrow  to  know  sorrow,  and  to  bind  the  bleeding  heart, 

Now  a pale  and  placid  sister  in  the  world  that  lately  missed  her — 

Sweetly  pale  where  Peace  had  kissed  her — patient  Hannah  chose  her  part. 

To  do  good  was  her  delight,  all  her  study  day  and  night ; 

And  around  her,  like  a fragrance  in  the  halo  round  a saint, 

Breathed  the  holy  exhalation  of  her  life  and  occupation. 

But  the  rising  generation  soon  began  to  call  her  quaint. 

For  her  self-forgetfulness  even  extended  to  her  dress; 

Milliner  add  mantua-maker  never  crossed  her  threshold  more; 

But  the  bodice,  and  the  bonnet  with  the  wondrous  bow  upon  it, 

Kept  their  never-changing  fashion  of  the  faded  years  before. 

So  she  still  goes  up  and  down  on  her  errands  through  the  town ; 

And  sometimes  a school-girl  titters,  or  an  urchin  stops  to  grin,* 

Or  a village  cur  barks  at  her  ; but  to  her  ’tis  little  matter — 

You  may  fleer  or  you  may  flatter — such  deep  peace  her  soul  is  in. 

Among  all  the  sick  and  poor  there  is  nobody  so  sure 

Of  a welcome  and  a blessing;  and  who  sees  her  once  appear, 

Coming  round  some  poor  man’s  trellis  with  her  dainty  pots  of  jellies 
Or  big  basket  brimmed  with  bounty,  soon  forgets  that  she  is  queer; 

For  her  pleasant  words,  addressed  to  the  needy  and  distressed, 

Are  so  touching  and  so  tender,  full  of  sympathy  and  cheer, 

By  the  time  your  smile  is  ready  for  the  simple,  dear  old  lady, 

It  is  pretty  sure  to  tremble  in  the  balance  with  a tear. 


THE  CRIME  OF  ABIGAIL  TEMPEST, 

FilOM  A MS.  FOUXD  AMONG  THE  PRIVATE  FAMILY  PAPER8  OF  THE  LATE  CONYERS  BEVERLEY, 
ESQUIRE,  OF  WILLIAMSBURG,  IN  VIRGINIA. 


WHETHER  I,  Agnes  Conyers,  spinster, 
be  wrong  in  committing  to  writing, 
and  thus  exposing  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me,  a secret  which  oth- 
ers who  have  gone  before  did  in  shame  and 
sorrow  seek  forever  to  conceal,  and  which, 
but  for  my  accidental  discovery  thereof, 
would  have  been  a secret  forever  hidden 
from  human  .knowledge — whether,  indeed, 
I be  wrong  in  so  doing  I leave  to  others  to 
judge.  For  myself  I feel  not  within  my  own 
mind  the  power  to  settle  clearly  this  ques- 
tion, greatly  as  I have  striven  to  discern 
the  just  answer  thereof.  For  in  my  heart, 
as  peradveuture  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
hold  a secret  unshared,  is  the  craving  to  cast 
off  the  burden  of  the  secret  so  held  by  un- 
veiling the  same  to  the  eyes  of  another. 
Wherefore,  if  certain  persons  into  whose 
hands  this  present  writing  may  fall  shall 
feel  themselves  disposed  to  cavil  and  con- 
demn in  tli is  thing,  I would  pray  that  they, 
for  charity’s  sake,  impute  not  the  same  to 
either  lightness  or  motive  of  ill,  but  rather 
to  that  law*  of  our  minds  whereby  we  are 
urged  to  impart  all  secret  knowledge  of  our 
own  to  the  understanding  of  another,  that 


thus  we  by  no  means  go  in  silence  down 
into  that  Valley  of  the  Shadow  wf herein  the 
darkness  of  the  grave  doth  sw  allow  up  all 
unspoken  knowledge. 

It  was  the  first  week  of  the  month  of 
April,  1773,  wherein  John  Conyers  did  set 
sail  for  England  in  the  good  ship  Elizabeth. 
This  date  I do  remember,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  at  this  time  always  that  the  purple 
lieart’s-eaee  in  our  garden  did  yearly  come 
into  blossom ; and  that  on  the  day  before 
his  departure  we  did  walk  here  together, 
when  he  did  pluck  the  first  flowers  and  pre- 
sent the  same  to  me  with  a gracious  and 
courtly  speech.  Aud  in  his  so  doing  he 
knew  not  that  he  was  taking  from  and  not 
giving  unto  me  my  heart’s  ease,  which  fled 
over  the  seas  beneath  the  sails  of  the  white- 
winged vessel  that  did  bear  him  unto  a new 
fortune  and  a new  fate.  What  was  the  for- 
tune we  did  of  a surety  know'  beforehand ; 
but  for  the  fate,  that  was  haply  for  a time 
concealed  in  the  future. 

Fair  w'inds,  answering  our  prayers,  favor- 
ed the  Elizabeth , and  in  midsummer  came 
tidings  of  John  Conyers’s  safe  arrival  in  the 
mother  country.  Thenceforth  he  did  write 
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often — letters  elegant  in  style  and  correct 
in  sentiment,  discoursing  of  all  that  did  be- 
fall him  most  new  and  pleasing  of  both 
court  and  country  life.  But  most  he  did 
speak  of  the  families  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Conyers 
estate,  whereon  he  did  chiefly  reside,  and  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  wherewith  he  was 
by  them  entreated.  And  it  was  in  one  of 
these  letters — the  third,  as  I now  count  them 
before  me  — that  he  did  first  mention  the 
name  of  a certain  Mistress  Abigail  Tempest, 
kinswoman  of  Sir  Stephen  Tempest,  of  Mar- 
ton,  whose  estate  did  lie  adjacent  to  his 
own,  and  of  whose  grace  and  beauty  and 
accomplishments  he  did  thenceforth  seem 
never  weary  of  discoursing.  80  that  I knew 
in  my  own  heart  that  the  destiny  of  John 
Conyers  was  fixed ; and  in  the  midst  of  my 
suffering  — even  to  this  present  moment 
heretofore  unspoken — I did  pray,  for  love 
of  him,  that  she  whom  he  had  chosen  might 
prove  herself  in  all  points  most  worthy  of 
and  satisfying  unto  him. 

When  another  spring  came  round,  and 
the  garden  banks  were  again  purple  with 
heart’s-ease,  then  did  John  Conyers  return 
to  ns,  bringing  with  him  his  bride. 

How  well  do  I recall  her  as  she  first  en- 
tered our  hall  door,  tall  and  stately  and  ele- 
gant, a very  queen  in  beauty  and  grace  of 
mien!  I do  remember  her  costly  purple 
cloth  suit,  with  the  velvet  lappets  so  befit- 
ting her  dark  style,  and  the  heavy  black 
plumes,  one  whereof  drooped  low  upon  her 
shoulder,  whilst  the  other  towered  above  her 
brow,  as  symbolical  of  the  wearer’s  united 
grace  and  majesty.  1 can  see,  as  I saw  then, 
the  proud,  glad  smile  of  John  Conyers  as  he 
presented  her  to  his  parents  and  to  his  elder 
sister,  my  cousin  Anne ; and  how  my  hon- 
ored uncle  did  advance  and  welcome  her 
with  a courtly  bow  and  salute,  whereunto 
she  conrtesied  low,  and  bent  her  head  as 
might  have  beseemed  a sovereign  to  a sub- 
ject. And  then  my  cousin  John  turned  to 
me  and  impressed  npon  my  brow  a cousinly 
salute,  anil  said  unto  his  wife,  “This,  Abi- 
gail, is  my  cousin  Agnes.”  Whereupon  she 
did  glance  curiously  at  me,  aud  bowed  again, 
distantly,  seeming  unconscious  of  the  mo- 
tion I made  to  a more  friendly  greeting ; and 
thenceforth  I felt  that  between  my  cousin 
John’s  wife  and  myself  existed  no  sympathy 
and  no  love. 

And  truly  ere  long  this  was  what  we  all 
felt,  in  a more  or  less  degree — all  save  John 
Conyers,  whose  love  could  see  no  defect  or 
deficiency  in  his  lady  wife.  Yet  was  she 
proud  and  cold-hearted;  and  I. could  see, 
despite  her  studied  civility,  that  she  did 
look  down  npon  ns  plain  colonial  folk,  con- 
trasting ns  doubtless  with  the  titled  and 
noble  of  her  own  land,  with  whom  she  had 
been  wont  to  consort.  And  yet  she  was 
herself,  as  we  knew,  but  a distant  kins- 


woman of  the  noble  family  of  Tempest,  a 
poor  but  worthy  curate’s  daughter,  who  had 
once  been  governess  in  the  family  of  an 
earl;  so  that  she  might  with  more  seemli- 
ness have  congratulated  herself  upon  her  al- 
liance with  one  of  John  Conyers’s  standing 
and  prospective  fortune — his  father,  my  uu- 
cle,  being  wealthy  in  world’s  goods,  and  John 
his  only  son ; to  say  naught  of  the  true  no- 
bility which  he  did  bear  within  himself,  aud 
which  neither  wealth  nor  worldly  honor 
could  purchase. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  murmurs 
against  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third 
arose  in  the  colonies ; and  it  was  in  the 
year  following  that,  as  •history  showeth, 
the  troubles  with  England  did  commence, 
though  of  these  shall  I here  make  no  men- 
tion, save  as  concerneth  this  present  narra- 
tive. I need  not  say  that  on  the  first  up- 
rising of  the  colonists,  John  Conyers,  as  did 
become  a true  Virginia  gentleman  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  noble  and  loyal  blood  of  the 
Cavaliers,  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  his 
sword  in  defense  of  his  country.  And  when 
the  news  came  of  the  landing  of  the  British 
troops  on  our  shores,  Colonel  Conyers  did 
straightway  go  forth  to  meet  them  at  the 
head  of  such  a number  of  men,  both  gentle- 
men and  lowly  born,  though  all  equally  ear- 
nest in  the  cause,  as  was  a goodly  sight  to 
behold.  And  this  did  ho  against  the  will 
and  wishes  of  his  lady,  who  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  that  to  resist  tyranny  was 
rebellion,  and  that  to  defend  one’s  oppressed 
country  was  the  crime  of  a traitor.  I had 
well  seen  from  the  first  that  this  difference 
of  his  lady’s  opinion  from  his  own  did  sore- 
ly grieve  John  Conyers,  as  also  vex  his  fa- 
ther, my  honored  uncle,  and  that  thenceforth 
Mistress  Abigail  "was  looked  coldly  upon  by 
some  of  the  families  of  Norfolk  borough, 
whom  she  had  herself  affected  to  regard 
haughtily. 

And  now  come  I to  the  more  immediate 
matter  of  my  narrative. 

The  war  between  America  and  England 
had  already  lasted  six  years.  It  was  now  in 
the  year  1781,  when  the  British,  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  had  pressed  our  army  back  into 
Virginia,  and  were  following  up,  and  threat- 
ening Norfolk,  Yorktown,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  General  George  Washington, 
our  great  and  beloved  commander-in-chief, 
had  left  his  army  near  Yorktown,  and  was 
come  down  to  Norfolk  with  intent  to  survey 
the  position  and  defenses  of  that  part  of  tho 
country ; and  he,  at  the  entreaty  of  my  un- 
cle, did  agree  to  take  up  his  abode  at  our 
house  during  those  few  days.  My  cousin, 
Colonel  John  Conyers,  was  thereupon  re- 
called, and,  as  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  with  the  matters  of  fortifica- 
tions, engineering,  and  the  like  — beside 
that  he  was  held  in  great  trust  and  favor 
by  the  general  for  his  bravery  and  just  jndg- 
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ment — was  appointed  to  attend  upon  and 
consult  with  the  general.  And  daily  did 
these  two  ride  forth,  with  others  accom- 
panying, and  return  mud-stained  and  toil- 
worn,  yet  seeming  never  weary,  to  be  shut 
up  long  honrs  with  charts  and  papere  in  the 
general's  room,  whereunto  were  none  admit- 
ted save  those  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
general  himself ; and  of  these  some  were  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  of  high  degree,  and  some 
others  were  ragged  and  uncouth  figures, 
peddlers  and  the  like — such  as  I,  catching 
*n  occasional  glimpse  of  whom,  wondered 
wherefore  they  should  be  admitted  unto  the 
presence  of  our  great  commander ; though 
my  cousin  John, flearing  some  such  words 
fall  from  my  lips,  did  smile,  and  say,  “ You 
would  never  recognize  a diamond  in  the 
rough,  Aggie.” 

Now  through  all  this  Mistress  Abigail 
did  hold  herself  aloof;  and  whilst  my  aunt 
and  my  cousin  Anne  and*  myself,  proud  of 
our  noble  guest,  did  entreat  him  with  all 
honor,  she,  though  she  might  not  be  dis- 
courteous to  so  noble  a gentleman,  did  meet 
his  courtesy  with  cold  reserve,  as  a rebel 
leader  in  arms  against  his  rightful  sover- 
eign. Not  that  she  now  dared  thus  express 
herself ; but  we  knew  her  sentiments  of  old, 
nor  had  she  since  given  cause  that  we  should 
fancy  them  aught  changed. 

Thus  was  it  when,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  general's  stay  with  us,  I,  having  cause 
to  consult  some  book  (and  I do  now  remind 
me  that  it  was  that  work  of  rare  beauty  and 
wisdom,  Dr.  Johnson's  Rassela*),  did  take 
my  way  to  the  library,  the  which  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  water, 
and  adjoining  the  apartment  appropriated 
to  the  general.  These  two  rooms  might  be 
arrived  at  only  by  a long  and  narrow  pas- 
sageway, used  for  no  other  purpose;  and 
since  the  general's  stay  we  ladies  of  the 
family  had  refrained  from  entering  the  li- 
brary, giving  up  that  also  to  the  use  of  our 
honored  guest.  Yet  now,  knowing  that  he 
was  out,  and  would  not  return  until  deep 
into  the  night,  I thought  it  no  harm  to  en- 
ter the  library  in  search  of  my  book. 

As  I turned  the  door  knob  I found  that  it 
was  locked ; and  whilst  I stood  hesitating  it 
did  seem  as  though  I heard  another  door, 
that  of  the  general's  room  within,  also  soft- 
ly closed.  I wondered  what  person  could  be 
therein,  and  was  in  delicacy  about  retiring, 
when  the  library  door  opened,  and  Mistress 
Abigail  did  appear. 

“ Oh,  it  is  you,  Mistress  Agnes,”  said  she, 
carelessly,  yet  with  a slight  flush,  as  I 
thought,  of  vexation  at  being  interrupted. 
“I  came  hither  to  write  whilst  Folsom”  (this 
was  her  English  maid)  u should  air  and  ar- 
range my  apartments,  and  it  had  quite  es- 
caped me  my  having  locked  the  door  against 
interruption.  The  general,  I knew,  would 
not  return  to-day.  I heard  Colonel  Con- 


yers say  as  much  as  they  rode  away  this 
morning.” 

“ I feared  he  might  have  returned,”  I an- 
swered, “ since  I fancied  I heard  the  door  of 
his  room  closed  but  now.” 

I looked  at  the  door  as  I spoke,  aud  saw 
that  it  was  locked. 

44  It  was  doubtless  some  other  door,”  she 
answered,  indifferently,  turning  away  to  the 
fire,  “ since  I have  been  here  for  some  time, 
alone,  as  you  see.” 

I mounted  upon  the  library  steps  and 
searched  the  shelf  where  I knew  the  Ba$- 
selas  to  be — a thin  little  volume,  bound  in 
red  morocco  and  gilt.  As  it  proved,  it  had 
slipped  behind  the  row  of  books,  out  of 
sight ; and  whilst  I did  search,  Mistress  Abi- 
gail stood  close  to  the  fire,  having  her  back 
toward  me ; and  I could  see,  though  I noticed 
it  not  in  particular,  that  she  was  busied  with 
some  small  papers  in  the  writing-case  which 
she  held.  Presently  I heard  a quick,  firm 
tread  advancing  along  the  passage,  and  the 
next  moment  it  was  at  the  door.  I started, 
half  guiltily,  at  being  caught  there ; and  so, 
I fancied,  did  Mistress  Abigail.  She  was  at 
that  instant  tearing  in  two  a sheet  of  pa- 
per which  she  held;  and  so  soon  as  she 
heard  the  footstep  so  near  the  doer,  and 
recognized  it,  as  did  I,  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band, she  hastily  tore  this  paper  into  frag- 
ments, the  which  she  did  cast  into  the  fire, 
at  the  same  instant  that  she  turned  her  back 
thereunto,  with  her  face  toward  the  door- 
way, thus  screening  the  burning  fragments. 

My  cousin  John  Conyers  came  in,  looking 
hurried  and  anxious.  He  seemed  a little 
surprised  at  seeing  us,  and  said,  directly, 

“Has  Colonel  Beverley  been  here,  Abi- 
gail f ” 

44  No,”  she  made  answer.  “ I understood 
from  yourself  that  he  would  be  with  the 
general  all  day,  and  you  also.” 

“ So  I had  thought,”  returned  he ; “ but — 
but  that  has  happened  which  has  changed 
our  plans.  I wrote  to  Colonel  Beverley  an 
hour  ago — being  then  separated  from  him — 
to  meet  here  at  noon  a person  whom  I wish- 
ed him  to  see.  It  is  now  fully  twelve,”  he 
added,  pulling  forth  his  watch,  and  anxious- 
ly examining  its  springs. 

“ What  has  happened  ?”  inquired  Mistress 
Abigail,  standing  beside  him  and  drawing 
her  white  and  jeweled  fingers  soothingly 
through  his  hair.  “Have  the  British  ad- 
vanced f” 

He  took  the  hand  in  his  own,  and  did  ten- 
derly press  it  to  his  lips,  as  he  answered,  still 
with  that  anxious  look,  “ Something  worse, 
love.”  And  he  added,  in  a low  voice,  which, 
however,  reached  my  ear,  “ I doubt,  Abigail, 
that  we  have  a traitor  in  our  midst,  and  yet 
know  not  where  to  seek  for  him.  Secrets 
which  we  supposed  safe  are,  we  find,  known 
to  the  enemy,  and  I fear  that  even  a plan  of 
our  fortifications  is  in  their  possession.” 
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“ But  how  could  you  know  this  f”  asked 
she,  quickly. 

He  hesitated  a moment,  with  a little  half- 
playful smile  on  his  lip. 

“ The  Chinese  say  that  women  must  not 
ask  questions,7’  he  made  answer  then;  “and 
these  things  are  not  fitted  for  your  sex.  Let 
the  ladies  embroider  and  play  on  their  harp- 
sichords whilst  we  of  the  sterner  and  harder 
sex  fight  for  and  defend  them,  as  is  our  duty 
and  our  privilege.” 

He  thereupon  drew  her  down  to  him  and 
kissed  her,  and  then  she  did  presently  hast- 
ily disengage  herself,  glancing  at  her  own 
watch,  and  saying  something  about  an  ap- 
pointment with  her  mantua-maker  at  half 
past  twelve.  And  so  she  left  the  room,  tak- 
ing with  her  her  portfolio. 

I was  still  busied  in  the  search  after  my 
book,  and  iny  cousin  John  did  not  appear  to 
notice  my  presence.  He  sat  in  my  uncle’s 
great  arm-chair  beside  the  fire-place,  look- 
ing weary  and  anxious,  and  occasionally  he 
would  pause  to  listen,  as  expecting  some  per- 
son. Presently  he  drew  out  a pencil,  and 
stooping  down,  picked  up  a fragment  of  pa- 
per which  lay  on  the  rug  at  his  feet,  half 
hidden  beneath  the  lower  rim  of  the  brass 
fender.  He  brushed  from  it  lightly  with 
his  little  finger  some  particles  of  dust,  and 
did  hold  the  pencil  suspended  over  it  for 
an  instant  with  a thoughtful  look,  as  one 
who  considers  before  writing.  And  in  that 
instant  I,  almost  unconsciously  looking  at 
him,  having  my  attention  drawn  by  the 
unwonted  expression  of  trouble  and  anx- 
iety on  his  face,  did  observe  his  counte- 
nance to  change.  A look  of  surprise  did 
first  appear  thereon,  giving  place  to  one  of 
interest,  and  then  of  bewilderment  and  ea- 
gerness. He  looked  ck)sely  at  the  bit  of  pa- 
per, turning  it  in  various  ways  and  lights, 
and  then  he  suddenly  looked  up  and  said, 

“ Come  here,  Aggie ; I want  you.” 

Whereupon  I went  unto  him,  and  he  did 
hold  the  paper  before  me. 

“Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  little 
cousin.  See  if  you  can  decipher  these  char- 
acters.” 

And  I,  looking  closely,  did  perceive  that 
upon  the  bit  of  blank  paper  were  marks  and 
impressions,  not  in  pencil  or  ink,  but  of  a 
pencil  which  had  been  used  to  write  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  laid  above  this.  The  paper 
was  soft  and  thick,  and  the  impression,  made 
with  a hard  and  sharp-pointed  pencil,  was 
deep  and  distinct,  being  only  somewhat  con- 
fused by  reason  of  more  than  one  sheet  hav- 
ing been  written  over  it. 

“ Can  you  make  it  out,  Aggie  f”  asked  my 
cousin  John,  earnestly. 

I spelled  slowly  what  words  I could  dis- 
cern. 

“ 1 Certain — between  ten  and  midnight — Coo- 
per’s house — Magog.1  Why,  what  is  all  this 
about,  Cousin  John  t”  I asked,  bewildered. 


“ Go  on,  Aggie,”  he  said,  breathlessly. 

“ I can  make  out  no  more,”  I made  answer, 
turning  the  paper  over  and  over  to  the  light, 
so  as  to  bring  forth  the  impressions  in  plain- 
er relief,  “ except — yes,  here  is  one  word — 
'Leech.'” 

“ I thought  so ; but  are  you  certain,  Ag- 
nes T And  are  you  sure  that  it  is  a name — 
that  the  £ is  a capital,  I mean  f” 

Yes,  the  L was  clearly  a capital.  Colonel 
Conyers  looked  closely,  and  was  convinced. 

“Agnes,  whose  writing  is  this!  Who 
dropped  this  bit  of  paper  ther#  on  the  floor  T” 

“ Mistress  Abigail,”  I answered,  “ did  tear 
a sheet  of  paper  just  before  you  entered,  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire.” 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  and  sternly. 

“ Not  Abigail — not  my  wife  ?”  he  said,  in  a 
tone  between  doubt  and  assertion. 

“ She  did  as  I say,”  I replied,  calmly.  “ I 
know  not  that  the  writing  is  hers.  There 
are  other  bits  of  the  paper and  with  my 
slippered  foot  I moved  slightly  the  fender, 
from  beneath  which  peered  the  edges  of  the 
tom  fragments,  which  from  either  haste  or 
thoughtlessness,  Mistress  Abigail  had  not 
observed  when  the  rest  were  consumed. 

Then  Colonel  Conyers  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  another  bit,  which  he  examined 
as  he  had  done  the  first.  He  did  try  also  to 
fit  their  edges  together,  but  they  did  not 
correspond.  Yet  something  on  this  second 
fragment  did  appear  to  interest  him  even 
more  than  the  first. 

“ Aggie,”  said  he,  turning  suddenly  again 
to  me — and  I saw  then  that  he  was  quite 
moved — “Aggie,  lock  the  door.  And  now 
come  here ; pick  up  every  one  of  those  bits 
of  paper,  even  to  the  least,  and  bring  them 
to  me.” 

It  was  a strange  request  for  John  Con- 
yers to  make,  and  I looked  at  him  in  some 
wonder,  the  which  did  not  escape  him.  He 
rose  up,  and  placing  both  hands  upon  my 
shoulders,  did  look  into  my  eyes  with  a clear 
and  serious  though  troubled  gaze. 

“ Know,  Agnes,”  he  said,  slowly,  and  al- 
most solemnly,  “ that  a man’s  honor  and  the 
honor  of  his  family  do  oftentinies  require 
of  him  to  do  that  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  be  of  itself  dishonor.” 

I had  no  doubt  of  John  Conyers’s  honor, 
and  therefore  did  I his  behest,  gathering  to- 
gether the  scattered  fragments  and  placing 
them  on  the  table  before  him ; whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  arrange  them  carefully,  edge  to 
edge.  Various  pieces  he  thus  fitted  togeth- 
er, and  over  these  he  pored  with  a strange 
intent  eagerness.  Suddenly  he  started  up, 
and  I saw  that  his  face  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  He  said  no  word,  but  did  walk  out 
of  the  room  and  along  the  passage  and  up 
the  back  staircase — a thing  unusual  with 
him — straight,  as  I knew  by  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps,  to  tly  apartments  of  his  wife. 
Presently  I heard  him  coming  hastily  down, 
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and,  through  the  open  door,  his  voice  in  the 
hall,  speaking  to  Folsom. 

“ Where  is  your  mistress  T” 

“ Mistress  Abigail,  Sir,  is  gone  out  hut  a 
short  while  ago.”* 

“ Whither  ?”  he  demanded,  abruptly  and 
sternly. 

“ That  I know  not,  Sir.  She  but  bade  me 
to  have  her  dinner  dress  laid  out  at  six,  as 
she  should  return  late.” 

“ At  six,”  he  said,  slowly,  and  in  a tone  of 
disappointment.  Then  he  came  hurriedly 
again  into  the  library,  and  without  noticing 
me,  snatched  his  cloak  and  hat  and  went 
out.  A moment  thereafter  I heard  the 
sharp,  heavy  tramp  of  his  horse  as  He  rode 
almost  furiously  away. 

He  had  left  the  bits  of  tom  paper  still 
upon  the  table  in  the  order  in  which  he  had 
arranged  them.  I would  not  look  there- 
upon, knowing  that  they  held  some  secret 
the  which  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  expose  to 
my  knowledge ; wherefore  I swept  them  into 
a large  unused  Book  of  Sentences,  which  I 
did  reach  down  from  an  upper  shelf,  repla- 
cing the  same  in  its  place.  Should  he  ask 
for  these  pieces  of  paper,  I could  thus  direct 
him  where  to  find  them.  Yet  all  the-  time 
my  tongue  seemed  repeating  the  words  I 
had  read,  “ Certain — between  ten  and  midnight 
— Cooper’s  house — Magog — Leech,”  whilst  my 
mind  unconsciously  strove  to  attach  there- 
unto some  definite  meaning. 

At  six  o'clock  we  met  at  dinner — my  un- 
cle and  aunt,  my  cousin  Anne  and  I,  with 
one  or  two  familiar  guests.  Mistress  Abi- 
gail came  in  late  and  hurriedly,  for  the 
which  she  graciously  apologized ; and  I did 
notice  that  her  manner  was  less  easy,  her 
eyes  more  bright  and  restless  than  was  their 
wont  of  late,  and  that  oftentimes  at  some 
sound  in  the  hall,  or  when  suddenly  ad- 
dressed, she  did  start  and  change  color ; and 
so  soon  as  could  be  done  with  propriety,  she 
did  leave  the  company  and  retire  to  her  own 
room,  whilst  I repaired  again  to  the  library, 
being  led  thither  by  an  impulse  which  I 
could  in  no  wise  have  defined  unto  myself. 
I would  not  light  the  candles  which  stood 
in  readiness  on  the  table,  but  did  seat  my- 
self idly  in  my  uncle's  arm-chair.  I could 
not  read,  for  my  mind  w as  impressed  and 
excited  with  a vague  anxiety  and  dread  of 
I knew  not  what ; and  therefore  could  I do 
naught  save  gaze  upon  the  fire,  and  listen 
to  the  sounds  in  the  hall,  as,  one  after  an- 
other, visitors  did  come  or  depart. 

It  was  a little  past  eight  of  the  clock 
when  I was  startled  by  what  seemed  a dark 
shadow  quickly  crossing  the  room  from  the 
entrance  door  toward  that  of  the  general’s 
room.  I had  not  heard  the  opening  of  this 
door,  and  neither  did  the  footsteps  upon  the 
Turkey  carpet  make  a sound  scarcely,  so 
that  in  my  sudden  surprise  I called  out, 
“ Cousin  John!” 


He  turned  then,  just  as  his  hand  was  upon 
the  door  handle,  and  I saw  by  the  fire-light 
that  his  face  was  white  and  stern.  Yet  never 
a word  spake  he,  but  unlocked  the  door  and 
went  in,  and  I heard  him  grope  and  stumble 
in  the  darkness.  Then  he  came  back  and 
took  a taper  from  the  chimney-piece  and 
lighted  one  of  the  wax -candles,  the  rays 
whereof  falling  full  upon  his  face  showed  it 
all  ghastly  and  changed,  as  the  face  of  one 
who  hath  been  long  ill  and  nigh  unto  death. 
Yet,  shocked  though  I was,  I said  naught, 
seeing  that  he  desired  not  to  be  spoken  to ; 
and  in  sooth  his  appearance  was  as  that  of 
one  that  walketh  in  a dream,  neither  seeing 
nor  hearing  aught  out  of  his  own  mind. 

Bo  I waited  some  minqtes,  listening  to  the 
quick  yet  cautious  step  of  John  Conyers, 
and  wondering  in  what  manner  he  could 
have  procured  the  key  wherewith  he  had 
unlocked  the  door,  knowing  that  the  gen- 
eral carried  the  same  always  about  him,  and 
never  suspecting  a duplicate.  And  present- 
ly he  called  to  me,  but  in  a voice  so  changed 
and  so  hard  and  stem  that  I scarce  knew  it 
for  his  own. 

I went  to  the  open  door.  The  candle  was 
out,  but  the  moonlight  shone  through  the 
window,  and  in  that  pale  light  I beheld 
standing  the  figure  of  some  person.  Not 
John  Conyers,  surely,  but  rather — yes,  it 
must  be,  of  a truth,  General  George  Wash- 
ington himself  whom  I there  beheld.  It 
was  his  tall,  stately  figure,  his  dignified  at- 
titude, with  the  left  hand  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat — nay,  the  coat  itself  was  the  gen- 
eral's, as  were  also  the  wig  and  the  high 
horseman's  boots  and  the  cocked  and  braid- 
ed military  hat.  I started  back,  bewildered. 

“ So  you  did  not  know  me,  Aggie ; that  is 
well,”  then  said  the  figure;  and  as  it  ad- 
vanced into  the  light  of  the  candle,  which 
was  now  burning  on  the  library  table,  I saw 
that  it  was  in  truth  John  Conyers. 

“ Did  you  take  me  for  the  general,  Agnes  f 
Did  I resemble  him  in  the  moonlight  ?”  he 
inquired,  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

“ Truly  you  did.  But,  John,  Cousin  John, 
what  is  it  that  ails  you  f You  must  be  ill, 
or  else  something  terrible  has  happened  or 
is  about  to  happen.” 

“Not  if  I can  avert  it,  please  God,”  he 
answered,  in  a low,  earnest  tone.  “ Good- 
by,  Aggie ; good-by,  little  cousin.” 

He  placet!  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders 
as  before,  and,  whilst  I felt  them  tremble, 
he  looked  into  my  face  with  strange  burn- 
ing eyes — eyes  that,  thinking  of  that  ex- 
pression long  after,  did  convey  to  my  mind 
the  idea  of  some  deep  and  unspoken  agony 
lurking  within.  And  then  slowly  bending 
his  bead,  he  kissed  me  solemnly  upon  the 
brow,  and  turned  away.  He  glanced  once 
at  his  watch.  I heard  him  murmur,  as  if  to 
himself,  “ Between  ten  and  midnight — Cooper’s 
house,”  as  one  who  seeks  to  fix  upon  his 
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own  mind  some  important  matter.  At  that 
moment  he  was  approaching  the  door,  but 
before  he  did  reach  thereunto  it  was  open- 
ed, and  Mistress  Abigail  stood  therein,  fa- 
cing us  with  a look  of  surprise  on  her  coun- 
tenance. She  had  not  expected  to  find  him 
there,  as  her  words  made  manifest. 

“John!  can  it  be  yout  And  in  General 
Washington’s  dress ! What  does  it  mean  !” 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
his  arm — the  very  hand  that  I had  seen  him 
that  day  so  fondly  kiss  and  caress.  Yet 
now  he  shrank  from  the  touch,  shrank  as 
though  it  had  been  contamination;  and 
without  a word,  but  with  one  look  at  her — 
a look  so  full  of  that  great  agony  whereof  I 
but  now  spoke  that  it  haunted  me  for  many 
a day  after — he  passed  oat  at  the  door,  and 
so  disappeared. 

Then  Mistress  Abigail  turned  sharply 
upon  me,  angry,  as  it  seemed,  that  I should 
have  witnessed  this  slight  put  upon  her, 
and  also  suspicious  and  bewildered. 

“ What  is  the  meaniug  of  all  this  V9  she 
demanded.  “ Why  is  Colonel  Conyers  thus 
disguised,  and  wherefore  are  you  here  with 
him  in  secret  when  I myself  was  not  in- 
formed of  his  presence  in  the  house  V1 

“ I know  no  more  about  it  than  yourself, 
Mistress  Abigail,”  I answered,  more  loftily 
than  was  my  wont.  “ Only,”  I added,  and 
I know  not  what  put  the  words  into  my 
mouth — “only  that  he  must  be  at  Cooper’s 
house  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight .” 

I could  see  that  her  face  changed.  She 
did  flush  and  turn  pale,  and  looked  keenly 
at  me ; but  then,  without  speaking,  she  left 
the  room. 

I could  not  now  bear  the  loneliness  of  the 
library.  I was  frightened  at  I knew  not 
what,  and  I called  unto  our  trusty  head 
servant,  old  Pompey,  and  through  him  did 
earnestly  desire  that  my  uncle  should  come 
to  me.  And  when  he  came  I told  him  all 
that  had  that  day  happened,  whereof  I have 
here  made  mention,  whereat  he  was  greatly 
bewildered  and  anxious. 

Hour  by  hour  the  vague  terror  upon  me 
grew  greater;  and  when  at  eleven  of  the 
clock  a message  came  from  my  aunt  and  my 
cousin  Anne  summoning  me  to  retire,  I re- 
plied that  I would  remain  with  my  uncle, 
who  would  wait  up  for  the  general  and 
Colonel  Conyers.  I knew  that  they  would 
not  approve  thereof;  yet  for  this,  in  my 
then  present  state  of  mind,  was  I but  little 
concerned.  My  thoughts  were  all  of  John 
— my  cousin  John — and  of  that  deep,  still 
agony  in  his  face. 

Midnight  struck,  and  all  was  still  about 
the  house,  save  the  sleepy  tread  of  the  serv- 
ants who  waited  up.  Scarce  had  I done 
listening  to  the  faiut  echo  of  the  strokes  on 
the  town  bell  when  there  were  voices  in  the 
hall,  and  a man’s  light,  quick  step  strode 
along  the  passageway.  And  the  next  mo- 


ment there  entered,  not  my  cousin  John 
Conyers,  but  Colonel  Beverley,  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  and  at  that  time  adjutant  to 
the  general. 

He  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  floor, 
and  looked  at  us  both  without  a word,  even 
of  salutation.  This,  together  with  an  in- 
definite expression  on  his  countenance,  did 
warn  us  that  something  unusual  had  hap- 
pened; but  before  I could  utter  the  ques- 
tion that  rose  to  my  lips,  my  uncle  spoke. 

“ Go,  Aggie — go,  child !”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  whilst  yet  his  manner  was 
so  imperative  that  I was  forced  to  obey. 
Yet  went  I not  far,  but  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  at  the  foot  of  the  back  stair- 
case, and  listened  in  dread  suspense  for  some 
sound  from  the  room  I had  left.  Yet  all  was 
quiet.  No  sound,  no  murmur : only  as  I once 
glanced  up  at  a slight  rustle  as  of  silk  gar- 
ments, I did  catch  sight  of  a figure  which  I 
knew  to  be  that  of  Mistress  Abigail,  flitting 
stealthily  across  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She 
too  was  up  at  this  late  hour ; she  too  was, 
like  myself,  watching  and  listening  — for 
i that?  The  inquiry  crossed  my  mind  vague- 
ly, yet  with  a fierce  earnestness  of  desire  to 
know  what  perchance  would  be  the  answer 
from  that  heart  which  held  its  own  secret. 

Presently,  after  a tedious  time,  as  appear- 
ed unto  me,  the  library  door  did  softly  un- 
close, and  Colonel  Beverley  came  forth, 
walking  with  that  light  tread  as  of  one 
who  leaves  the  chamber  of  sickness  or  of 
death.  Then  I hurried  back  to  my  uncle. 
There  he  sat,  as  before,  in  his  arm-chair,  yet 
was  he  trembling  as  one  smitten  with  palsy, 
though  his  face  was  marvelously  still  and 
calm. 

“ Oh,  uncle,”  then  I cried,  “ pray,  pray  tell 
me  what  has  happened.  I can  not,  can  not 
bear  this  suspense.” 

Twice  did  he  essay  to  answer,  but  his 
voice  was  husky  and  choked.  I lost  not 
my  presence  of  mind,  but  hastening  to  the 
dining-room,  did  snatch  a decanter  from 
the  sideboard,  and  therewith  hurried  bacl^. 
When  he  had  drunken  of  the  wine,  the  which 
I was  forced  to  hold  to  his  lips,  he  spake,  yet 
still  brokenly  and  with  difficulty. 

“John — my  son,  John  Conyers — •” 

I waited,  breathless,  and,  as  it  were,  with 
all  the  blood  in  my  veins  slowly  gathering 
and  freezing  about  my  heart.  And  then  it 
came. 

“ He  is  dead — killed ; shot  by  an  assassin.” 

“ Dead!”  I shrieked,  and  sunk  like  a life- 
less heap  at  my  uncle’s  feet. 

“In  affliction  hath  He  remembered  mer- 
cy,” muttered  my  uncle.  “ Let  us  not  mur- 
mur. Rather  let  us  give  thanks.  Let  us 
praise  Him  for  His  infinite  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  that  we,  only  we,  are  called  upon 
to  mourn.” 

He  bowed  his  face  on  his  trembling  hands, 
and  for  an  instant  his  form  shook  as  in  a 
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that thick, stammering  voice.  “My son  hath  tall,  majestic  form  of  our  ever  loved  ami 
died  in  honor— yea,  in  homr y thank  God!  and  revered  general,  George  Washington, 
the  curse  of  that  great  shame  and  crime  is  His  dress  was  somewhat  disordered*  tom 
spared  ns*J’  and  awry,  as  I had  never  before  beheld  it : 

I could  in  no  wise  nntlersfan d his  mood,  and  he  was  bespattered  with  lund  from  th< 
and  was  at  first  minded  to  believe  that  the  waist  downward.  Also  in  his  usually  calif 
shock  and  grief  had  affected  his  intellect,  and  serene  countenance  was  now  a trace  of 
But  there  be  sat,  w ith  that  solemn  cairn  on  deep  grief  and  emotion. 

Then  my  uncle  arose,  and  with  uncertain, 


his  tWe,  as  of  one  who  watehefch  alone  by  t he 
dead ; whilst  I,  stunned  and  stupefied,  knelt  i faltering  step  essayed  to  meet  him. 
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“I  thank  God,”  he  said,  solemnly — “I 
thank  God  that  it  is  as  it  is ; and  that  the 
shame  and  guilt  of  that  awful  crime  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  this  lesser  affliction. 
I thank  God  that  I and  mine  only  are  called 
upon  to  mourn.” 

I saw  the  general’s  firm  lips  compress,  and 
his  face  flush,  whilst  his  eyes  were  suffused 
and  overrun  with  tears.  He  grasped  my 
uncle’s  hand  in  both  his. 

“My  dear  Sir,”  he  said — “my  kind  and 
honored  old  friend — it  is  I who  have  cause 
to  grieve,  that  have  been  the  indirect  occa- 
sion of  this  most  bitter  affliction — bitter  al- 
most. to  me  as  to  you.  I loved  him,”  here 
his  voice  faltered ; “ nor  will  it  be  an  easy 
matter  to  find  another  such  as  John  Conyers 
— irreproachable  whether  as  gentleman,  sol- 
dier, or  Christian.  And  for  the  rest,  let  it  be 
buried  forever  between  ourselves,  to  whom 
alone  it  is  known.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  again  opened, 
and  the  figure  of  Mistress  Abigail,  attired 
still  in  her  dinner  dress  of  silkB  and  jewels, 
swept  loftily  in.  She  started  back  on  see- 
ing the  general,  with  a strange  look  of  sur- 
prise, and  all  her  face  crimsoned ; yet  did 
she  incline  her  head  loftily,  without  meet- 
ing his  eye,  and  turned  straightway  unto  me. 

“Can  you  inform  me,  Agnes,  what  has  hap- 
pened f The  servants  do  seem  distraught, 
yet  I chose  not  to  question  them,  but  rather 
to  come  to  you.” 

As  she  stood  there,  all  unconscious  of  what 
awful  woe  had  happened,  I felt  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  unknown  guilt  within 
her  breast,  I pitied  her.  She  was  John  Con- 
yers’s wife — the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom  he 
had  most  tenderly  loved,  most  wholly  trust- 
ed ; and  for  his  sake  my  heart  did  somewhat 
soften  unto  her. 

“ Oh,  Abigail,”  I commenced,  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  her,  when  my  uncle’s  voice, 
now  terribly  stern  and  distinct,  arrested  me. 

“Touch  her  not!  go  not  near  her!”  he 
cried,  putting  forth  both  his  trembling 
hands,  whilst  his  whole  face  and  manner, 
changed  as  they  were,  yet  expressed  such 
intense  anger  and  loathing  that  even  she 
quailed  before  it.  The  general  too  had 
turned,  and  with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  and 
the  other  resting  upon  the  table,  now  con- 
fronted her,  his  face  cold  and  serene,  his 
eyes  calmly  and  steadily  fixed  upon  hers.  I 
saw  her  for  an  instant  shrink  and  quail  be- 
fore him,  as  it  were,  and  then  she  erected 
her  head,  and  looked  haughtily  and  defiant- 
ly upon  us  all  three. 

“ I know  not,  Sir,”  she  said,  loftily  address- 
ing my  uncle — “ I know  not  wherefore  you 
use  such  language  in  regard  to  me ; but  I 
will  withdraw  from  the  company  of  those  to 
whom  my  presence  seems  unwelcome,  and 
by  whom  I am  treated  with  unseemly  in- 
sult. It  is  for  my  husband,  Colonel  Con- 
yers, to  avenge  it.” 
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And  gathering  her  silken  train  about  her, 

Bhe  swept  forth,  majestically  as  she  bad  en- 
tered; and  from  that  hour  forever  after 
never  again  did  Abigail  Tempest  stand  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  us  three. 

But  if  I had  pitied  her  then,  I pitied  her 
yet  more  when,  an  hour  after,  through  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night,  her 
shrieks  rang  long  and  loud,  and  a ghastly, 
blood-stained  corpse  was  borne,  not  to  her 
apartments,  but  to  those  of  his  mother,  and 
there  laid  upon  the  bed  on  which  he  had 
slept  in  his  childhood.  And  then  I knew 
that  Abigail  Tempest  had  loved  John  Con- 
yers, howsoever  guiltily  she  might,  as  I at 
that  time  suspected,  have  favored  another; 
so  that  whilst  I loathed,  I still  pitied  her. 

Colonel  Conyers  was  buried  with  great 
state  and  military  honors,  amidst  the  grief  of 
all  the  folk  of  our  borough  of  both  high  and 
low  estate.  General  W ashington  did  himself 
walk  immediately  following  the  pall -bear- 
ers as  one  of  the  chief  mourners ; and,  as 
was  told  unto  me,  his  features,  usually  so 
stem  and  immobile,  did  work  as  the  cof- 
fin was  lowered  into  the  grave,  so  that  he 
was  fain  to  turn  aside  and  bide  his  coun- 
tenance from  the  lookers  on.  Mistress  Abi- 
gail was  not  present.  She  kept  her  room, 
attended  only  by  her  waiting-woman  and 
one  of  qur  own  servants,  yet  supplied  with 
all  that  could  be  desired,  though  never  again 
was  she  looked  upon  or  spoken  to  by  one 
of  John  Conyers’s  family.  And  within  a 
few  days  following  the  funeral  she  did  re- 
move from  our  house  into  the  British  lines 
by  express  permit  of  the  British  command- 
er, Lord  Cornwallis.  As  regards  her  sub- 
sequent fortunes  and  fate,  one  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Conyers  did  never  know  or  inquire 
aught,  so  utterly  was  she  cast  off  and  sep- 
arate therefrom,  save  only  that  when  the 
will  of  my  honored  uncle  was  unsealed  and 
read  (he  surviving  his  son  but  for  the  space 
of  a few  months),  there  occurred  therein  this 
clause  following : 

“ And  insomuch  as  Abigail,  that  was  Abigail  Tem- 
pest, and  after  wife  of  my  ton,  John  Conyers,  de- 
ceased, hath  been  willfully  and  wantonly  guilty  of  a 
crime  the  which  to  name  even  is  abhorrent  unto  all 
persons  of  honest  and  honorable  mind,  therefore  I do 
hereby  will  and  decree  that  from  this  date  henceforth 
no  one  of  my  name  or  blood  shall  in  any  wise  what- 
soever hold  communication  with  the  said  Abigail,  or 
make  mention  of  her  other  than  as  Abigail  Tempest 
— thereby  to  preserve  in  honor  and  purity  the  name 
which  she  would  fain  have  held  up  to  all  future 
generations  in  everlasting  shame  and  disgrace,  the 
which  no  lapse  of  years  might  have  blotted  out  And 
that  the  Bald  Abigail  shall  have  no  occasion  or  pre- 
text to  communicate  with  one  of  my  family,  I do 
hereby  will  and  bequeath  unto  her,  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  life,  the  property  and  estate  known  aa 
Blackheath,  lying  in  the  district  of  Craven,  England.” 

And  so  going  on  to  make  her  title  good  and 
secure  to  the  said  estate,  which  was  in  it- 
self amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  one 
even  so  luxurious -minded  os  was  Mistress 
Abigail  Tempest. 
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Rodrigo  Borgia  waa  cardinal,  that  this  mag- 
netic power  was  exercised  upon  a Homan 
lady,  Vanozza  Catauei,  w ho  was  then  twen- 
ty-four years  old.  Her  family  relations  are 
unknown ; even  her  name  is  differently  given 
by  her  contemporaries.  She  always  names 
herself  Vanozza,  the  ordinary  abbreviation 
of  Giovanna. 

Her  circumstances  at  the  time  she  attract- 
ed the  cardinal’s  attention  are  also  unknown. 
In  1480,  when  she  was  already  the  mother 
of  several  children  by  him,  we  find  mention 
made  of  a husband,  for  whom  the  cardinal 
obtained  the  position  of  an  apostolic  secre- 
tary. 

Luerezia  was  born  April  18,  1480.  Her 
childhood  was  doubtless  spent  in  her  moth- 
er’s house,  which  stood  on  the  Piazza  Pizzo 
di  Merlo,  a few  steps  from  the  cardinal’s 
palace.  The  quarter  in  which  she  lived  waa 
one  of  the  liveliest  in  Rome,  it  was  on  the 
way  to  the  Bridge  of  San  Angelo  and  the  Vat- 
ican, and  was  the  residence  of  numerous 
merchants  and  bankers  from  Florence,  Gen- 
oa, and  Siena,  besides  many  papal  officers 
and  distinguished  courtesans. 

Here  Luerezia  continued  to  live  until,  at 
some  unknown  time,  she  left  her  mother’s 
house  to  pass  under  the  protection  of  a wom- 
an who  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
cardinal  and  the  whole  Borgia  family.  This 
was  Adriana  Mila,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  a 
nephew  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  the  cardinal’s 
own  cousin.  At  this  time  she  was  the  wid- 
ow of  Ludovico  Orsini,  and  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  cardinal.  It  is 
impossible  to  learn  any  thing  about  Lucre- 
zia’s  early  life  and  education  in  Adriana 
Mila’s  house.  She  may  have  spent  some 
time  in  a convent  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing her  religious  education,  which  alone  was 
given  by  these  establishments.  Lucrezia’s 
education  was  not  such  as  to  raise  her  above 
her  sex  in  any  considerable  degree,  although, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  it  was 
complete.  She  was  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages, music,  painting,  and  drawing,  and 
her  skill  in  embroidery  was  much  admired 
afterward  in  Ferrara. 

The  French  biographer  of  Bayard  said  of 
her  in  1512:  “ She  spoke  Spanish,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  French ; Latin  a little,  but  veiy 
well ; and  wrote  and  composed  verses  in  all 
these  languages.”  t 

When  Luerezia  was  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  domestic  relations  in  which 
she  was  living,  they  must  have  produced  a 
strange  impression  on  her  mind.  Her  moth- 
er’s husband  was  not  her  father;  she  and 
her  brothers,  as  she  must  early  have  learn- 
ed, were  children  of  a cardinal,  which  scan- 
dalous relation  was  disguised  by  treating 
them  as  nephews  and  nieces.  She  soon 
learned  how  common  such  relations  were ; 
that  most  of  the  cardinals  were  absorbed  in 
richly  providing  for  their  children.  She 


saw  the  sons  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  attain 
high  honors,  one  of  them,  Franceschetto 
Cibo,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 

Gregorovius  remarks  that  Luerezia  was 
probably  more  struck  by  what  there  was 
brilliant  and  desirable  in  this  relation  than 
by  its  immorality.  Whatever  might  have 
been  her  feelings,  they  must  soon  have  been 
dulled  by  the  immoral  tone  of  her  surround- 
ings. When  she  was  nine  years  old  her  fa- 
ther fell  in  love  with  the  celebrated  Julia 
Farnese,  the  wife  of  Adriana  Mila’s  son.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  persons, 
that  after  Adriana  had  discovered  her 
daughter-in-law’s  dishonor,  she  should  have 
made  heraelf  a sharer  iu  it  by  encouraging 
it,  and  thos  strengthening  her  already  pow- 
erful iufluence  over  the  cardiual. 

Luerezia  waa  only  eleven  years  old  when 
the  troubled  aud  disgraceful  story  of  her 
marriages  began.  She  was  betrothed  iu 
1491  to  Don  Cherubin  Juan  de  Centelles, 
Lord  of  Val  de  Ay  ora,  in  Valencia.  This 
marriage  did  not  take  place,  for  some  un- 
known reasons,  and  the  same  year  Luerezia 
was  again  betrothed,  to  another  Spaniard, 
Don  Gasparo,  son  of  the  Count  Aversa. 
There  is  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the 
various  instruments  relating  to  these  match- 
es, and  it  is  possible  that  the  second  was 
made  before  the  first  was  annulled,  aud  that 
Luerezia  was  at  the  same  time  legally  be- 
trothed to  two  men. 

An  event  which  occurred  the  next  year 
made  important  changes  in  the  future  of 
both  Luerezia  and  her  brothers.  Innocent 
VIH.  died  July  25,  1492,  and  on  the  11th  of 
the  following  month  Rodrigo  Borgia  became 
Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  new  Pope  named  Cfissar  Bishop  of 
Valencia,  and  began  to  think  about  making 
a more  brilliant  match  for  Luerezia.  The 
son-in-law  selected  this  time  was  a prince, 
although  a petty  one,  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord 
of  Pesaro,  a widower  of  twenty-six,  a man 
of  culture  and  pleasing  appearance.  The 
legal  marriage  took  place  in  the  Vatican 
February  2,  1493;  Luerezia  received  as  a 
wedding  portion  31,000  ducats,  and  was  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  Pesaro  within  a 
year.  The  Pope  gave  his  daughter  a sepa- 
rate establishment  near  the  Vatican,  where 
she  and  Adriana  Mila  held  a brilliant  court. 
Here  she  received  her  busbaud,  who  made 
his  formal  entry  into  the  city  the  following 
June,  and  the  religious  marriage  took  place 
on  the  12th,  in  the  Vatican,  with  great  splen- 
dor, in  the  presence  of  the.  nobility  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  foreign  em- 
bassadors. 

The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a banquet 
and  the  performance  of  plays,  as  Infossnra 
says,  “ in  a very  secular  and  lascivious  man- 
ner.” 

The  Ferrarese  embassador  sent  home  an 
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account  of  the  proceedings,  which  ends  as 
follows : “ In  conclusion,  the  ladies  danced, 
and  as  an  interlude  a good  comedy  was  per- 
formed, with  much  music  and  singing.  The 
Pope  and  all  the  others  were  present.  What 
shall  I say  further!  There  would  be  no 
end  of  writing.  So  we  spent  the  whole 
night,  whether  well  or  badly  your  Highness 
may  judge.” 

The  Pope  had  now  generously  provided 
for  his  children : Caesar  was  cardinal,  Juan 
was  Duke  of  Gandia  in  Spain,  Jaufrfe  soon 
became  a Neapolitan  prince,  and  Lucrezia 
was  married  to  a member  of  the  noble  and 
powerful  house  of  Sforza. 

In  1496  all  these  children  were  gathered 
around  their  father  in  Rome,  and  afforded  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  three  splendid  courts, 
held  by  children  of  the  reigning  pontiff. 

• It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Bor- 
gias  were,  as  they  have  often  been  repre- 
sented, a fierce  brood  of  murderers  and  ban- 
ditti. Such  a supposition  is  natural  enough, 
from  the  number  and  character  of  their 
crimes,  but  the  peculiarity  and  shame  of 
Italy  was  that,  at  that  time,  such  crimes 
were  not  inconsistent  with  great  outward 
refinement  of  manners,  and  a personal  char- 
acter termed  by  contemporaries  “ magnani- 
mous.” As  Gregorovius  remarks : “The  Bor- 
gias  were  no  worse  than  many  princes  and 
lords  of  their  time.  They  used  the  dagger 
and  poison  unspariugly  and  pitilessly ; they 
removed  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
passions,  and  laughed  when  their  diabolical 
deeds  succeeded.” 

The  strongest  argument  against  Lucrezia 
is  that  she  was  one  of  this  family,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  shared  their  life,  and  must 
have  been  acquainted  to  a certain  extent 
with  their  crimes.  The  atmosphere  which 
snrrounded  her  was  incredibly  immoral — it 
must  have  been,  to  have  made  such  a pope 
as  Alexander  YI.  possible ; add  to  this  im- 
morality a savage  blood-thirstiness,  and 
there  rises  before  us  a picture  of  society  so 
revolting  and  horrible  that  we  can  well  be- 
lieve Gregordvius  when  he  says : “ If  one  edu- 
cated in  our  present  civilization  could  be  put 
back  into  the  Italian  Renaissance,  his  nerv- 
ous system  would  be  destroyed  by  the  sight 
of  the  daily  barbarity  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed,  and  very  likely  he  would  go 
mad.  Lucrezia  lived  in  that  atmosphere, 
and  was  herself  no  worse  nor  better  than  the 
women  of  her  day.  She  was  of  a fickle  and 
gay  disposition,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  she  ever  revolted  against  her  sur- 
roundings. She  nowhere  appears,  not  even 
in  later  days,  as  a woman  of  extraordinary 
genius.  If  she  had  uot  been  the  daughter 
of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  sister  of  Crasor 
Borgia,  she  would  scarcely  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  her  times,  or  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  society  as  an 
attractive  and  much  sought-after  woman.” 


We  have  hinted  above  that  Lucrezia’* 
marriage  with  Giovanni  Sforza  was  made 
solely  for  political  reasons,  and  when  the 
unfortunate  husband  lost  his  political  im- 
portance, as  he  shortly  did,  his  position  be- 
came unendurable,  and  in  the  spring  of  1497 
he  fled  from  Rome,  believing  that  his  life 
was  in  danger. 

An  inedited  chronicle  of  Pes&ro  states 
that  he  Owed  his  life  to  his  wife,  who  in- 
formed his  servant  of  a plot  against  his 
master. 

Boon  after  Sforza’s  flight,  occurred  the 
mysterious  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  rumors,  some  of 
which  affected  Lucrezia’s  honor,  bnt  which 
are  not  only  improbable,  hat  entirely  un- 
proven. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragedy  she  was  not 
in  her  palace,  but  in  the  monastery  of  Ban 
Bisto,  on  the  Appian  Way.  This  retirement 
was  as  sudden  as  inexplicable,  but  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  the  rupture  of 
her  union  with  Sforza ; and  Gregorovius  con- 
cludes that  she  was  either  banished  there 
by  her  father,  or  had  voluntarily  sought 
refuge  there  from  the  murderous  plans  of 
her  relatives.  Shortly  afterward  Lncrezia’s 
marriage  with  Sforza  was  dissolved  on  a 
pretext  whereat  all  Italy  laughed. 

It  is  melancholy  to  find  Lucrezia  lending 
herself  to  her  father’s  plans  to  the  extent 
of  committing  peijury.  Indeed,  in  the  whole 
affair  she  appears  as  a person  of  no  strength 
of  'will  or  character.  She  was,  however,  bit- 
terly punished,  for  the  dissolution  of  her 
marriage  exposed  her  to  the  most  scandal- 
ous reports,  which  her  outraged  husband 
disseminated  if  he  did  uot  originate.  The 
Pope  hastened  to  make  a new  and  more 
brilliant  match  for  his  daughter,  his  choice 
falling  this  time  upon  a member  of  the  roy- 
al house  of  Naples,  with  which  he  was  anx- 
ious to  form  an  alliance. 

The  unfortunate  victim,  Don  Alfonso, 
Dnke  of  Biselli,  and  nephew  of  the  king, 
came  to  Rome  without  any  display,  aud  the 
marriage  took  place  (July,  1498)  without 
any  festivities  whatever — a sombre  begin- 
ning of  a melancholy  end. 

The  position  of  any  husband  of  Lncrezia 
nrtist  necessarily  have  been  difficult.  Her 
marriages  were  formed  solely  from  political 
reasons,  and  Italian  politics  of  that  period 
were  so  changeable  that  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  from  day  to  day  what  disturbances 
might  arise  between  the  various  states. 
The  very  year  after  Lucrezia’s  second  mar- 
riage the  league  between  Venice  and  Louis 
XII.,  which  the  Pope  joined,  rendered  the 
young  Duke  of  Biseili’s  position  not  ouly 
difficult,  bnt  dangerous,  for  the  expedition 
of  Louis  XII.  had  for  its  object  not  only  the 
dispossession  and  rain  of  Ludovico  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Milan,  but  also  the  conquest  of 
Naples. 
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A letter  from  one  of  the  Venetian  embas- 
sadors at  Rome  ( August  4, 1499)  says : “ The 
Dnke  of  Biselli,  the  husband  of  Madonna 
Lncrezia,  has  secretly  fed  and  joined  the 
Colonna  at  Genazzano ; he  has  left  his  wife 
in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
she  is  constantly  in  tears^’ 

The  unhappy  dnke  wrote  his  wife  urgent 
letters,  begging  her  to  follow  him.  These 
letters  fell  into  the  Pope’s  hands,  and  he 
compelled  her  to  answer  them  and  persuade 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  This  he  did  the 
following  October,  and  shortly  after  Lucre- 
zia  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  was  named  aft- 
er his  grandfather,  and  baptized  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  with  great  splendor.  The  duke 
had  made  a fatal  mistake  in  returning  to 
Rome.  He  was  aware  of  Ctesar’s  hatred, 
and  his  wife’s  inability  to  protect  him  from 
it.  Like  Giovanni  Sforza,  he  had  lost  all 
his  importance  for  the  house  of  Borgia,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
more  brilliant  match.  As  the  present  un- 
ion had  not  been  childless,  it  could  not  be 
dissolved  as  the  last  one  had  been : another 
proceeding  was  necessary. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  1500,  as 
the  duke  was  going  from  his  palace  to  the 
Vatican,  where  his  wife  was,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  masked  assassins  on  the  steps  of 
8t.  Peter’s.  Although  severely  wounded,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  Pope’s  chamber.  At 
the  sight  of  her  bleeding  husband,  Lncrezia 
sank  lifeless  to  the  door.  The  duke  was 
carried  to  a room  in  the  Vatican,  and  one 
of  the  oardinals  absolved  him.  The  unfor- 
tunate prince,  however,  recovered,  and  was 
carefhlly  nursed  by  his  sister,  Sancia,  and 
his  wife,  whom  the  fright  had  made  seri- 
ously ill.  They  cooked  his  food  themselves 
for  fear  of  poison,  ancf  the  Pope  gave  him 
a guard  for  his  security.  This  bold  crime 
gave  rise  to  many  rumors.  A few  days  aft- 
er it  the  Venetian  embassador  wrote  home : 
“No  one  knows  who  wounded  the  duke,  but 
they  say  it  is  the  same  person  who  murder- 
ed the  Duke  of  Gandia  and  threw  him  into 
the  Tiber.” 

Caesar,  who  is  here  alluded  to,  said  him- 
self to  the  writer  of  the  above,  “ I have  not 
wounded  the  duke ; but  if  I bad,  he  would 
have  deserved  it  well.”  He  even  dared  to 
visit  his  victim,  and  said,  as  he  left  him, 
“ What  did  not  happen  in  the  morning  can 
happen  in  the  evening.”  A few  days  later 
he  came  in  the  evening,  drove  Lncrezia  and 
Sancia  from  the  room,  and  ordered  his  cap- 
tain, Michelotto,  to  strangle  the  dnke.  What 
the  effect  of  this  deed  was  upon  Lncrezia 
we  do  not  know.  She  was  ill  at  the  time, 
but  was  able  to  leave  the  city  ten  days  after 
for  Nepi. 

Gregorovins  says:  “It  would  be  foolish 
to  condemn  this  unhappy  woman  because 
in  the  most  terrible  moment  of  her  life  she 
did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  a tragedy  hero- 


ine. She  appears,  indeed,  in  this  scene  very 
weak  and  little.  We  have,  however,  no 
right  to  demand  from  Lncrezia  the  passions 
of  a great  soul  when  she  did  not  possess  it. 
If  we  judge  her  correctly,  she  was  a woman 
who  rose  above  the  majority  of  her  sex  by 
the  gra^e  and  not  by  the  strength  of  her 
nature.*  This  young  woman,  whom  the  ro- 
mantic fancy  of  posterity  has  depicted  as  a 
Medea,  perhaps  in  truth  never  experienced 
a deep  passion.” 

Lncrezia  returned  to  Rome  in  September 
or  October,  and  soon  recovered  her  usual 
spirits.  As  early  as  November,  people  be- 
gan to  talk  about  a new  match  for  Lucre- 
zia, with  Alfonso,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Fer- 
rara, who  for  the  last  three  years  had  been 
a childless  widower,  although  he  wa^  now 
only  twenty-four  years  old. 

The  Pope  earnestly  desired  this  marriage, 
not  only  on  his  daughter’s  account,  but  also 
on  CfiBsaPs,  whose  conquests  in  the  Romagna 
would  thereby  be  assured,  and  who  would 
gain  powerful  allies  to  aid  him  in  his  de- 
signs on  Bologna  and  Florence. 

The  proposed  union  was  not  at  first  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  Dnke  of  Ferrara, 
and  his  son  absolutely  refused  his  consent. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  unravel 
the  complicated  negotiations  by  which  the 
matter  was  finally  settled.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  duke  sold  the  honor  of  his  house 
as  dearly  as  possible,  and  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1501,  the  preliminary  contract  was 
signed  at  Ferrara. 

When  the  news  reached  Rome,  a salute 
was  fired  from  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  and 
the  Vatican  was  illuminated.  The  next 
day  Lncrezia  went  to  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Popolo  to  return  thanks,  and,  in 
accordance  with  a strange  custom,  after- 
ward gave  the  dress  she  had  worn  to  one 
of  her  court  fools,  who  ran  through  the 
streets,  crying,  “ Long  live  the  noble  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara!  Long  live  Pope  Alexan- 
der!” 

Lucrezia’s  outfit  was  prepared  with  a lav- 
ish expenditure  worthy  of  a king’s  daugh- 
ter. We  read  of  an  embroidered  dress  val- 
ued at  over  15,000  ducats,  and  two  hundred 
under-garments,  many  of  them  worth  a hun- 
dred ducats.  The  ducal  escort,  however, 
did  not  reach  Rome  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  entered  the  city  with  the  pageant- 
ry common  during  the  Renaissance.  The 
marriage  by  proxy  took  place  on  the  30th, 
and  the  following  week  was  filled  with 
splendid  festivals  in  the  city  and  Vatican. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1502,  Lucrezia  de- 
parted for  Ferrara,  leaving  her  son,  brother, 
and  parents  behind  her.  She  took  leave  of 
her  father  (her  mother  is  never  mentioned 
in  any  contemporary  description  of  these 
events)  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Parrot.  She 
remained  alone  with  him  until  C&sar  came 
for  her.  When  she  left  the  Pope,  he  cried 
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ont.  to  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  write  to 
him  whenever  she  wished  any  thing,  for  he 
would  do  more  for  her  absent  than  he  had 
done  for  her  in  Rome.  He  then  went  from 
room  to  room,  looking  after  her  until  the 
cavalcade  was  out  of  sights 

She  arrived  iu  Ferrara  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  was  brilliantly  received.  Iter  hus- 
band seems  to  have  overcome  his  dislike  to 
her  very  soon,  and  their  relations  in  the  fu- 
ture were  always  kindly,  if  not  marked  by 
any  very  profound  affection.  Three  years 
later,  owing  to  her  father-in-law’s  death, 
she  became  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  was,  if 
we  can  believe  her  contemporaries,  a model 
of  all  that  was  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 
Her  life  from  this  time  is  inseparable  from 
the  history  of  her  state.  She  bore  her  hus- 
band several  children,  and  devoted  herself 
to  their  education  and  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  which  her  husband  occasional- 
ly intrusted  to  her.  Aldus  Mauutius  praises 
her  management  of  public  affaire,  saying, 
“ She  was  an  excellent  regent,  whose  sharp 
judgment  and  penetratiug  mind  were  ad- 
mired by  her  subjects.” 

Her  connection  with  the  past  was  gradu- 
ally dissolved  by  the  death  of  her  relatives, 
and  as  she  grew  older,  her  thoughts  turned 
more  exclusively  to  religion,  although  she 
did  not  become  bigoted. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1519,  she  gave  birth 
to  a lifeless  child,  and  eight  days  later,  feel- 
ing that  her  end  was  approaching,  she  dic- 
tated a letter  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  asking  for  his 
blessing. 

As  Gregorovius  says,  this  letter  is  so  quiet 
and  dignified,  so  entirely  free  from  all  ex- 
citement, that  we  may  well  ask  whether  it 
could  have  been  written  by  a dying  woman 
whose  conscience  was  really  hardened  by 
the  crimes  attributed  to  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  YI. 

She  died  two  days  after,  in  the  night  of 
June  24, 1519,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

Her  grave  has  disappeared.  A contem- 
porary says  that  she  was  of  medium  height, 
graceful  figure,  her  face  somewhat  long,  her 
nose  of  a fine  profile,  her  hair  golden,  eyes 
of  no  particular  color,  mouth  large,  with 
very  white  teeth,  neck  fair  and  white,  and 
adds  that  she  was  constantly  joyful  and 
smiling. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Lucrezia 
maintained  herself  unspotted  in  the  midst 
of  her  surroundings ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  the  story  of  her 
shamefnl  crime.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
she  was  a person  of  great  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  surely  no  one  without  it  could 
have  supported  with  such  calmness  as  she  I 
must  have  done  for  years  the  consciousness 
of  such  a sin,  and  the  most  striking  trait  in  ' 
her  character  was  precisely  that  cheerful-  j 
ness  and  brightness  which  charmed  her  con- 
temporaries. i 


SIMPSON  OF  BUSSORA. 

I HAVE  a profound  distrust  of  all  travel- 
ers. Not  because  they  are  prone  to  tell 
me  untruths  about  their  experiences,  for 
that  has  in  a great  measure  become  a dan- 
gerous experiment : wherever  they  may 
have  been,  other  people  have  now  also  been, 
and  it  is  easy,  if  I may  use  a professional 
expression,  to  “ correct  their  pi  oofs;”  my 
distrust  arises  from  the  ideas  in  my  own 
mind  of  the  experiences  that  they  do  not 
tell  me.  When  they  get  away  from  the 
regions  of  civilization,  and  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  think  I to  myself, 
what  is  it  these  people  do  not  do  f For  the 
very  fact  of  a man’s  being  a traveler  is,  be- 
tween ourselves,  by  no  means  a good  sign, 
j Why  does  he  not  stop  at  home  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  or,  if  he  has  no  family,  acquire 
I one?  It  is  his  duty  as  a citizen.  When  a 
boy  runs  away  from  school,  it  is,  of  course, 
j the  correct  thing  to  caII  him  “ intrepid,” 
“ gpllant,”  “ high-spirited,”  and  “ independ- 
ent ?”  but  that  sort  of  boy  is  in  reality  not 
— generally  speaking — a good  boy.  It  may 
be  very  true  that  a nation  owes  its  nautical 
supremacy  to  this  description  of  youth;  but 
he  don’t  run  away  to  sea  from  that  distant 
and  patriotic  motive:  he  goes  to  sea  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  like  what  is  good  for  him 
on  land;  and  almost  immediately,  though 
that  is  beside  the  question,  finds  he  has 
made  a great  mistake.  Similarly,  a man 
does  not  go  to  Tartary  or  Kamtcliatka  to 
improve  his  mind : if  he  ventured  to  tell  me 
that  (supposing  he  was  not  a very  tall  man, 
and  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  had  a 
yataghan  or  any  other  outlandish  weap- 
on concealed  about  his  person),  I should 
laugh  in  his  face.  Vo:  he  flies  to  such  ob- 
scure regions  because  the  restraints  of  civ- 
ilization ore  abhorrent  to  his  undisciplined 
mind,  and  he  has  some  morbid  taste ; say, 
for  human  flesh — uncooked.  The  mildest- 
spoken  man  I ever  met  iu  my  life,  and  the 
greatest  traveler,  once  confided  to  me,  after 
a most  excellent  dinner  at  our  club,  that, 
“ after  all,”  there  was  nothing  like  uuoooked 
food.  He  did  not  say  human  food,  but  I 
knew  well  enough  what  he  meant.  He  has 
repented  since  of  having  let  out  so  much, 
and  endeavors  to  re-assure  me  by  conven- 
tional behavior  and  conversation.  “The 
world  is  small,”  he  says  (he  has  been  round 
it  two  or  three  times),  “ and  give  him  En- 
gland; for,  when  all  is  said,  that  is  the  best 
plaoe  to  li  vo  in but  this  does  not  deceive 
me  for  a moment.  That  man  is  a cannibal 
at  heart.  I have  seen  him  look  at  plump 
and  tender  people  in  a very  peculiar  way, 
and  I would  not  trust  him  alone  with  my 
baby  for  a small  fortune.  That  sweet  child 
would  take  rank  among  the  “mysterious 
disappearances.”  He  would  say,  “ How 
should  I know  f”  like  the  frog  who  swallow- 
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eel  the  duck’s  egg ; but  I should  kuow  bet- 
ter than  the  duck.  If  yon  think  these  ap- 
prehensions extreme,  you  are,  of  course, 
welcome  to  your  own  opinions:  some  peo- 
ple are  more  sanguine  than  others,  and  also 
more  simple. 

My  mind  is,  I think,  a tolerably  fair  one, 
and  I have  never  entertained  suspicions 
against  those  who  are  compelled  to  visit  dis- 
tant latitudes  against  their  wills.  Queen’s 
messengers,  convicts,  sailors,  etc.,  etc.,  may 
be  very  respectable  persons  in  their  way, 
notwithstanding  where  they  may  have  been 
to.  Such  was  my  charitable  belief  uutil 
within  the  last  few  days;  since  which  I 
have  seen  some  reason  to  change  it.  One 
of  the  quietest  and  best  fellows  I ever  knew 
— and  I have  known  him  all  my  life — was 
Simpson  of  Bussora.  I was  at  school  with 
him  five- and- forty  years  ago,  and  though 
his  house  of  business  is  at  the  distant  spot 
just  mentioned,  I had  met  him  from  time 
to  time  during  his  periodical  visits  to  this 
country,  and  always  found  him  unchanged 
— gentle,  unassuming,  modest,  and  orthodox 
in  his  opinions.  Our  house  does  a little 
business  with  him  in  shawls  and  carpets, 
but  our  acquaintance  is  mainly  social.  My 
wife  and  daughters  are  very  partial  to  him, 
and  delight  in  his  Persian  tales,  which 
are  picturesque  and  full  of  local  color.  He 
brings  them  little  bottles  of  scent,  which 
perfume  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  now 
and  then  a scarf  that  is  the  euvy  of  their 
friends.  I never  entertained  any  idea  of 
Simpson  as  a son-in-law  until  my  wife  put 
it  into  ray  head.  He  lived  too  far  away  for 
me  to  picture  him  in  such  a relation,  and 
though  I knew  he  had  made  money,  I did 
not  think  he  had  made  enough  to  return 
home  and  settle.  His  income  was  a very 
handsome  one;  but  living  at  Bussora,  he 
had  given  me  to  understand,  was  dear,  and 
did  not  admit  of  much  saving.  Above  all, 
Simpson  struck  me  as  by  no  means  a mar- 
rying man.  Whenever  the  subject  of  mat- 
rimony. was  mooted,  he  always  smiled  in 
that  dry,  cynical  way  which  proclaims  the 
confirmed  bachelor.  Household  mattera  did 
not  interest  him;  he  did  not  take  much  to 
children ; he  would  smoke  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  raise  his  eyebrows 
when  one  said  it  was  late,  and  perhaps  one’s 
wife  might  be  sitting  up.  He  would  say, 
44  Really !”  as  though  such  an  idea  as  one’s 
wife  sitting  up  for  one  was  preposterous, 
but  could  never  concern  Aim. 

I meed  not  go  into  the  causes  which  led 
to  my  conversing  with  Simpson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
did  not  do  so  of  my  own  free-will.  I had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  my  wife  to  “sound” 
Simpson  on  the  matter,  with  relation  to  some 
44  ideas”  that  she  had  got  into  h^r  head  with 
respect  to  our  second  daughter,  Jane,  and 44  to 
hear  was  to  obey,”  as  they  say  at  Bussora. 


44  My  dear  Simpson,”  said  I,  as  we  were 
cracking  our  waluuts  together  after  a little 
dinner  under  my  own  roof, 44 1 often  wonder 
why  a man  like  you,  with  a large  income 
and  a fine  house,  as  you  describe  your  home 
to  be  at  Bussora,  has  never  married.  It 
must  be  rather  wretched  living  out  there 
all  alone.” 

44  Weil,  it  would  be,  no  doubt,”  said  Simp- 
son, in  his  quiet  way.  44  But,  Lord  bless  you ! 
I’ve  been  married  these  twenty  years.” 

Yon  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a feather.  44  Married  these  twenty  yeara! 
You  astound  me.  Why,  how  was  it  you 
never  spoke  about  it  f” 

44  Oh,  I don’t  know ; I thought  it  wouldn’t 
interest  you.  She  was  a Persian,  yon  know. 
If  she  had  been  a European,  then  I should 
have  told  you.” 

44  A Persian  wife ! Dear  me,”  said  I,  “how 
fanny  it  seems!”  I said  44 funny,”  but  at 
the  same  time  all  the  suspicions  that  I en- 
tertained (and  now  entertain  more  than 
ever)  respecting  travelers  and  persons  who 
abjure  civilization,  crowded  into  my  mind. 
44  Now  what  color,  my  dear  Simpson,  if  I 
may  put  the  question  without  impertinence, 
are  your  children  f ” 

44  Well,  we’ve  got  no  children,”  said  Simp- 
son, in  his  usual  imperturbable  tone.  44  We 
never  had  any.” 

I don’t  quite  know  why,  but  somehow 
or  other  I thought  this  creditable  to  Simp- 
son. It  was  very  wrong  in  him  to  have 
married  a Persian,  perhaps  a Fire-worship- 
er, or  at  best  a Mohammedan,  but  it  was  a 
comfort  to  think  that  the  evil  had,  so  to 
speak,  stopped  there.  To  think  of  Simpson 
with  a heap  of  party-colored  children,  pro- 
fessing, perhaps,  their  mother’s  outlandish 
faith  as  they  gTew  up,  would  have  been 
paiuful  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  Simpson  was  at  that  moment  under 
my  roof,  the  same  roof  with  my  wife  and 
daughters,  and  that  I was  the  church- ward- 
en of  our  district  church.  I forsook  at  ouce 
the  particular  subject  of  Simpson’s  wife  to 
discuss  the  general  subject  of  polygamy. 

44  Tbe  Persians  have  more  wives  than  one, 
have  they  not  ?”  iuquired  I. 

44  Those  who  can  afford  it  have,”  said  he ; 
44  but  it  is  not  so  usual  as  you  may  imagine.” 

44 1 need  not  ask  how  so  profligate  a sys- 
tem must  needs  work,”  said  I.  “ It  is  a do- 
mestic failure,  of  course  I” 

44  You  need  not  ask  the  question,  as  you 
say,”  replied  Simpsou,  cracking  a walnut. 
44  But  if  you  do  ask,  I am  bound  to  say  it  is 
so  far  like  marriage  in  this  country — it  is 
sometimes  a domestic  failure  and  somotimes 
not.  Perhaps  it  requires  more  judgment 
in  selection ; you  have  not  only  to  please 
yourself,  you  know,  but  to  please  your  oth- 
er wives.”  * 

44  Goodness  gracions !”  said  1, 44  how  coolly 
you  talk  about  it ! I hope  no  European  who 
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happens  to  be  resident  in  this  strange  com- 
munity ever  gives  in  to  the  custom  ?" 

“ Some  do  and  some  don’t,"  was  the  reply 
of  Simpson.  “ I lived  in  Persia  with  one 
wife  for  fifteen  years  before  I gave  in.” 

“ What ! you  married  a second  wife,  your 
first  wife  being  alive  t” 

“ Just  so,"  was  the  unabashed  rejoinder. 
Simpson  swept  the  walnut  shells  into  a cor- 
ner of  his  plate,  and  helped  himself  to  sherry. 

“ I have  now  four  wives." 

“ Bless  my  soul  and  body  I”  said  I.  M Four 
wives!" 

“ Yes.  The  story  of  my  little  manage  may 
.seem  in  your  ears  rather  curious.  If  it  will 
not  bore  you,  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

I had  no  words  to  decline  the  offer,  even 
if  I wished  it.  My  breath  was  fairly  taken 
away  by  Simpson’s  four  wives.  The  travel- 
er that  had  liked  his  food  uncooked  had 
given  me  rather  a turn,  but  that  was  noth- 
ing to  this  revelation  of  my  present  com- 
panion : a man  we  had  always  considered 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and  whom  my 
wife  had  even  thought  would  have  suited 
our  Jane^ 

41  Well,  it  was  at  a picnic  party  on  the 
plains  near  Bussora  that  the  thing  first  came 
about.  My  wife  and  I were  both  present  at 
it;  and  my  European  notions  preventing  my 
believing  there  could  be  the  least  misun- 
derstanding about  it,  since  I was  already 
married,  I made  myself  very  agreeable  to  a 
certain  Persian  lady.  She  was  neither  young 
nor  pretty — just  like  what  my  wife  herself, 
indeed,  had  grown  to  be  by  that  time — and 
I no  more  thought  of  making  her  my  No.  2 
than — dear  me ! — of  embracing  Mohammed- 
anism. My  attentions,  however,  were  mis- 
construed ; and  her  brother,  being  a violent 
man  in  the  Shah’s  cavalry,  and  knowing  I 
had  a fairish  income,  insisted  upon  my  be- 
coming his  brother-in-law.  I believe  Irish 
marriages  are  often  brought  about  in  the 
same  way,  so  there  was  nothing  in  that ; 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case  lay  in  my  having 
a wife  already,  and  one  who  was  very  reso- 
lute indeed  to  prevent  my  having  another. 

I spare  you  the  troubles  that  ensued.  Be- 
tween my  No.  1 wife  on  the  one  hand,  and 
her  sharp  tongue,  and  the  officer  of  Spahis  on 
the  other,  with  his  sharp  sword,  I was  placed 
in  a very  unpleasant  position,  I promise 
you ; but  in  the  end  I married  Khaleda.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  two  ladies  got  on  ex- 
tremely ill  together.  It  was  said  by  a great 
English  wit  that  when  one’s  wife  gets  to  be 
forty,  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  change 
her  for  two  twenties,  like  a forty-pound 
note,  and  I dare  say  that  would  be  very 
nice ; but,  unhappily,  I had  now  two  wives, 
each  forty,  if  they  were  a day,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  getting  them  changed, 
or  parting  from  them  in  any  wa^. 

“ Pirouzl  and  Khaleda  led  me  a most  un- 
happy life.  They  quarreled  from  morning  ' 


to  night,  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  play 
off  one  against  the  other,  as  I had  secretly 
hoped,  I was  treated  with  great  unkind- 
ness by  both  of  them.  They  were  a matter 
of  very  considerable  expense,  of  course,  and 
very  little  satisfaction.  My  position,  in 
fact,  became  intolerable;  and  as  I could 
please  neither  of  them,  I resolved  to  please 
myself  by  marrying  No.  3." 

“ A 'twenty,  I suppose  f " said  I,  interested 
in  spite  of  myself  in  this  remarkable  narra- 
tion. 

“ Well,  yes ; that  is,  she  would  have  been 
a twenty  in  England,  but  in  Persia  young 
ladies  marry  a good  deal  earlier.  8he  was 
a charming  creature,  and  cost  me — " 

“What!  did  you  buy  herf"  cried  I, in  as 
tonishment  and  horror. 

“ Well,  no,  not  exactly : her  father,  how. 
ever,  insisted  upon  something  handsome, 
and  there  were  heavyish  fees  to  be  paid  to 
her  mother  and  sisters,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Bussora.  The  custom  of  the  country  is 
curious  in  that  respect.  After  one’s  second 
wife  a considerable  tax  is  levied  by  the 
government  upon  marrying  men.  Howev- 
er, Badoura  was  worth  all  the  money : she 
sang,  she  played  divinely;  that  is,  she  would 
have  done  so  if  she  had  not  been  always 
crying.  Pirouzd  and  Khaleda  made  her  life 
utterly  miserable.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
at  daggers  drawn  with  one  another,  but 
now  they  united  together  to  persecute  the 
unhappy  Badoura.  Her  very  life  was  scarce- 
ly safe  with  them.  Wretched  as  my  former 
lot  had  been,  it  was  now  become  unendura- 
ble, for  one  can  bear  one’s  own  misery  bet- 
ter than  that  of  those  we  love." 

Here  Simpson  took  out  his  handkerchief, 
of  a beautiful  Persian  pattern,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  eyes.  “ Yes,  my  dear  friend,  they 
led  my  Badoura  a dog’s  life — did  these  two 
women.  I felt  myself  powerless  to  protect 
her,  for  I was  never  very  strong ; and  though 
I did  not  understand  one-half  of  the  epi- 
thets they  showered  upon  her,  I could  see 
by  the  effect  they  had  upon  her  that  they 
were  most  injurious — what  I have  no  doubt 
would  in  this  country  be  considered  action- 
able. For  her,  however,  there  was  no  rem- 
edy, and  I think  she  would  have  sunk  un- 
der their  peisecutiop  had  I not  married 
Zobeide." 

“ No.  4 !”  said  I,  aghast.  “ What  on  earth 
did  you  do  that  for  f” 

“ I married  Zobeide  solely  and  wholly  for 
Badoura’s  sake.  I chose  her,  not  for  her 
beauty,  her  virtues,  nor  her  accomplish- 
ments, but  entirely  for  her  thews  and  sin- 
ews. I said  to  her, 4 Zobeide,  you  are  a strong 
and  powerful  young  woman : if  I make  you 
my  wife,  will  you  protect  my  lambf’  and  she 
said, 1 1 will.’  It  was  the  most  satisfactory 
investment^— I mean,  the  happiest  choice — I 
ever  made.  My  home  is  now  the  abode  of 
peace.  In  one  wing  of  the  house  abide 
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wfcteh  at  tfcg  aivr- 

ptlws  &f  the  tiieiir  admirers 
wNo  * |T^t  ur«tt  mads  look 
a*  large  s#  a ftesb-fty.  Tte'^gh 
ttni  vohaptoua  of  tli*  fact.  tlsetb 
w&*  « eiuaek  nf  the  pride  of 
*01*11*50,  Aa4;  tit  at  WM  '31  p*- 


HHDB  ^li^r  aeneation  when,  f«r  the 
BBff ' '}\\JP  $*#&  timley  we  lead  in  Ewgiieb 

an  extract  from  tie  pfilicrto- 
f«rjr  P^er  Stebeca.  to  the.  effect  that 

vv  ■**  writing*  ovm  if  Tory  email 

Jjjr^  mu)  wb«eun\  becomes  larger 

iff  and  dealer  when  looked  at 

through  a email  glas*  globe 
Vy.  V.y^'?  tilled  with  water.”  Somehow 

■>  :y£r'i-:  this  eoetued  to  make  ooriiovne- 

Tinide  magnifier  loom  up  tote 
the  high  -reapectabiiifcy  of  a scientific  an- 
tique; in  fact,  H seemed  to  establish  a re- 
Jutionidisp  to  an  antiquity  of  not  kea  than 
two  thonaand  years.  • > 

fifctfjt  that  «vld  mystery  kept  yimfy%\t\tipg 
ob,  How  dtd  the  thing  niMgri i fy  f And  iti 
tills  wise  the  mist  began  to  break : 

Thongh  the  ^ weekly  Wyf  veae  never 
much  at  athletic  games,  fclier&  was  one, 
it*,  which  he  extelied  his  playmatm  M :i>*& 
in  throwing  aumeo  *r  object# a&def  the  wa- 
ter, And  the  hoy  had  a theory  in  the  caee. 


pin*  rrK*r 


But  Mu*  doe*  it  magrd  Cy  V*  *VOhry*m  are 
too  inqHWtifpr  Ami' so, tlriVnitJ*  optical 
erfierrmeiit  too  long  r»knudnwi  a tivy^t^ry; 
Mowarw,  ignoTflmci?  was  wit  allowed  to  be- 
onne  A Kir  to  the  bibs*  of  eojoytix^itfc*  We 
de^enuiiied  to  a magnifier  of  oar  <^rn. 
Having  obtained  from  the  jeweler  a pair  of 
rdd  SmllVoyo  watch  crystals,  and  a lump  of 
Wboe^nmker^e  wax  from  the  cobbler,  the  two 
glasses  wore  set  together,  and  aetared  at 
tfca  edged  by  a band  of  w ax.  To  be  sure, 
the  job  was  a bungling  one,  for,  do  the  beat 
wb  cpuld,  the  unsightly  dark  wax  would  lap 
grver  loev  far,  mak lug  an  irregular  bawd  some- 
thing more  tb^u  a ifuaiier  of  afl  inch  wide, 
Tfc  fa  cAtfeeil’  da  a good  deal  of  annoyance  jr 
but  eyen  this*  jm  afterward  appeared*  was  a 
case  of  ft  cl 'hug  over  ;a  blessing  in  disguise. 

7>;  That  unsightly  band,  which  thus  Japping 
oh  fchfc  glasses  reduced  their  aig»,  performed 
weft  the  functions  of  wh^i  we  afterward 
learn**!  was  Called  In  scientific  parlance  an 
optical  diaphragm.  Thus  it  afferded  an  inl~ 
T^mtage  which  we  did  not  understand  until 
a tbdg  t/me  aftei-ward.  It  feflectually  cut 
off  the  outside  rays  of  light,  which  Me  al- 
ways the  most  refrangible,  and  even  in  mag- 
uifying-giaHseH  of  high  ptcelience  aye  not 
without,  a prorokibg  teudency  to  Jw-get  in- 
distinctness of  iuiAge, 

Snch  was  our  hn?t  inagivifier  It  was 
really  a microscope  in  its  simplest  and  per- 
haps meteh  ftaehtffci  form,  speaking  tech  mo 
■cdly,  it  wa»  a doable  convex  tetVg*  As  the 
word  '.km$  .jofleu  cfeH*roscopy>  it 

will  be  in  Miter  to  say  that  it  liad  its  first 
application  i n iht»  ^ixso  to  eertri/n  srpherioal 
W «iie«  of  glaafl  matb^  for  optical  tom a-  The 
Tfml  indicmUrs  a jr<^6mb].mK*o  to  the  «ieed  of 
the  vetm non  ieuUl,  the  #mm  fens,** ten  in 
Europe. 

It  bf  atniwing  now  to  Imik  back  on  the 
time  when  the  hoy  fdayftd  the  tilt  of  rjje 
young  phihiSfopber.  Verily  there  wo«  (wnne 
pride  ovgt  that  magnifier,  a.«  he  showed  its 
power  on  u butterdw  m elTcct  ep»  the 


water-line,  Alfhuugh  the  stick  may  eiftftt 
but  a little,  it  will  eppcarf  a*  to  the  part  in 


the  water,  in AUwt  a grunt  ' mean- 

ing of  thia 
p«irt  of 

where  it  ie,  hut.  the  perl  wnich  ic  Jit  thr 
wat^r  ia  really  seen  yrwtfc't&j  mt*  ^it  it 
w precisely  wr  with  a liah  in  & waf ^r:  To 
the  beholder  it  *eema  tfi  he  fanh^f  off  ffiap 
it  actually  is,  and  also  nearer  the  enrfacse 
of  the  watertharilt  oeoUy  is  % so  lliat  a stwe 
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fact  in  the  case  is,  we  are  not  aiming  at  the 
fish  at  aU,  bnt  simply  at  its  image ; and  hit- 
ting the  image  would  be  no  more  hitting 
the  fish  than  would  striking  a man’s  shadow 
be  striking  the  man  himself. 

It  is  not  averred  that  such  was  the  pre- 
ciseness of  the  boy’s  method,  only  that  such 
was  its  logic.  Generally  these  boyish  lect- 
ures were  accepted  as  demonstrations.  But 
on  one  occasion  particularly  these  dialectics 
were  wofully  dashed  by  a discharge  of  casu- 
istry of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  sort,  which 
possessed  in  a high  degree  the  merit  of  that 
ancient  method,  in  that  its  own  absurd- 
ity made  it  positively  unanswerable.  Our 
neighbor  Donald  had  listened  with  such  re- 
spectful attention  that  we  supposed  he  was 
all  along  assenting  to  all  we  said.  But  the 
following  logic  struck  us  dumb : 

“ That’s  all  very  fine,  my  lad — very  fine  t 
But  it’s  contrary  to  common-sense,  seeing 
it’s  against  one’s  own  senses,  and  therefore 
against  all  sound  reason.  You  tell  me  that 
I look  where  the  fish  is,  and  it  isn’t  there ; 
but  if  I look  where  it  isn’t,  why,  then,  that’s 
Just  where  it  is ! Now  all  that  is  impossi- 
ble ; and  therefore  it’s  a farlacy,  my  lad — a 
farlacy.  Moreover,  it’s  against  sound  logic. 
Seeing  is  believing ; and  that’s  what  your 
Maker  intended ; therefore,  to  say  contrary- 
wise  is  to  deny  the  faith,  my  lad,  and  to  con- 
tend against  the  truth.” 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  fact  that  an 
image  of  an  object  may  be  seen  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  object  itself,  let 
such  as  have  not  already  done  so  try  the 
following  for  themselves.  Place  a nickel 

cent  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a bowl ; 
after  looking,  so 
as  to  be  sure 
where  the  coin 
is, withdraw  gen- 
tly backward  un- 
til the  coin  is  lost 
to  view,  being 
concealed  by  one 
side  of  the  ves- 
sel ; while  you 
are  keeping  your  eyes  steadily  fixed  in  that 
position,  let  some  one  pour  water  slowly 
into  the  bowl.  The  image  of  the  coin  im- 
mediately appears  forward  of  the  real  coin, 
and  higher  up  in  the  water. 

Donald’s  logic  only  caused  us  a temporary 
uneasiness.  In  due  time  Ferguson’s  Optice 
fell  in  our  way,  whieh,  despite  its  formidable 
mathematics  and  geometry,  all  dark  to  us  as 
Egypt,  came  like  a revelation.  We  then 
learned  with  delight  that  the  fish  phenom- 
enon gave  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery  of 
the  magnifier.  It  proved  that  rays  of  light, 
when  passing  from  one  medium  into  or 
through  another  medium  of  different  densi- 
ty, have  the  quality  of  being  bent,  or  re- 
fracted. Look  at  the  little  diagram  of  a 
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A BAT  OF  LIGHT  TABS* 
ING  THBOUGH  DIF- 

FKBSNT  MEDIA. 


ray  of  light  passing 
through  different  media. 

Let  A,  W,  and  G respect- 
ively represent  air,  water, 
and  glass,  three  media 
of  different  density,  and 
hence  of  different  re- 
frangibility,  or  capacity 
to  bend  the  rays  of  light. 

The  air  is  the  least  re- 
fractive medium  of  the 
three,  the  water  is  more 
so,  and  the  glass  is  the 
most.  Hence  the  ray 
of  light,  b,  is  different- 
ly refracted  as  it  passes 
through  these  several  media,  being  the  most 
bent  as  it  passes  through  the  glass,  which  it 
leaves  at  e ; whereas,  were  it  not  refracted 
in  its  passage,  it  would,  after  entering  at  6, 
leave  at  d ; that  is,  it  would  pass  through 
in  a straight  line. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  question,  How 
does  a lens  magnify  f 

Doubtless  every  one  knows  that  in  these 
considerations  every  image  is  the  result  of 
light  reflected  from  some  real  object.  Why, 
then,  does  not  light,  when  thrown  from  a 
real  object  upon  a screen,  in  all  cases  give 
an  image  of  that  object  ? To  answer  this 
we  have  devised  the  little  diagram  of  dis- 
persed or  scat- 
tered light.  Sup- 
pose the  long  up- 
right line  to  rep- 
resent a screen 
upon  which  light 
is  reflected  by  the 
arrow.  From  ev- 
ery surface  point 
on  that  side  of 
the  arrow  which 
is  presented  to- 
ward the  screen 
are  shed  little 
bundles  of  rays, 
called  pencils 
of  light,  which 
spread  out  into 
cones  of  light. 

The  letters  A,  B,C 
are  meant  to  in- 
dicate three  re- 
flecting points  on 
the  arrow,  name- 
ly, one  at  the  middle  and  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity. From  each  of  these  points  is  pro- 
jected a pencil  or  cone  of  light  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  and  containing  the  same  num- 
ber of  rays.  Of  necessity  these  rays  cross 
and  intercross  one  another;  hence  they  give 
no  image  on  the  screen,  but  simply  a circular 
spot  or  blur  of  light.  Now  it  is  not  merely 
from  the  points  marked  A,  B,  C on  the  sur- 
face of  the  arrow  that  light  is  reflected  on 
the  screen,  but  from  every  conceivable  point 
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rap  a#  :fher»v  sure  te* 
flsdtfqg:  point*  td',  &tr« 
face  on  the  nhjbv’t  whose  u famred. 

Let  tiis  take  it  romnirin  viMtfcing-canl  «ml 
picrne  it  with  & large  fiLtrf  making  a <J*»n 
smooth  bote  iii  the  ventre  of  the  *:uril  Wv 
will  new  hold  tiw  gjerftrratfMi  mtd  w*rvr***> 
a candle  and  » screen, r;’  The  result  is  a true 
iimgs  of  the  candle  <m  the  swo,  Ytf  u«- 
fli'Tstand  Low  tbia  i»  done  let  ua  make  a dia- 
gram of  the  curd,  Lot  represent  so 

many  points  on  'ify*  Side  of  the  candle  t#i- 
wanl  the  »rri«n.  From  A are  thrown  a 
number  of  rays, 

jrist  ft£r  at  A in  v>  V; ’ 

the  6kmt«  of  {H!j"^a<fl fcC? 

ftisp*r»ed  Ugh*.  IBy-  'Tp^'e.w.L 
But  the  lit+lh  W 

h«>le  in  the  can!  J|A 

play*  Uni  part  » * 

of  a atriet  ©&i]/>  ni**au*  <**  rau\A&*«%!>  <****, 


TUI  I'K&rottATfcn  04K4>, 

• . 

ray  from  A Tnmhl  *?kj  on  the  screen.  :»  tiny 
while  piDint^  litocflUKe  it  represents*  just  so 
trrnefi  of  the  surface  at  A aa  die  reflecting 
point  is  k\WI6  to  give.  Suppose,  again,  that 
the  epne  repirae.n  W -a- ^hruokdippod  in  white 
paint  j then  the  tip  of  every  hair  wn«M 
give  a epot,  and  every  white  spot 

would  exactly  rcjmwut  the  refloated  spot; 
hut  the  oominried  white  spots w<mldi#vo  a 
circular  dab  ac  tualiy  Tep^aeat^1^g•:lr^hihiug,, 
Arid  ibj*  la  dphe  from  pvery  poin  t of  reflec- 
tion hmwf  situm  every  point  of 

ts&fielitm  abed*  » $eq;bil  .-df ’light-.  and  this 
peiHiii  diverges  info  a eon  o of  ray  a whose 
base  falls  upon  the  ftiyeen.  limm,  a a fe- 
apeala  the  shape  of  the  reflected  ohjaefi 
them  is  lie  dfcliu«ati<siK  for  the  re-salt  is  a 
confused  eimd*r  blur  of  light. 

&tti  lit*  abnm  isa  oonfuei»n  of  form.  The 
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tarian,  and,  as  if  on  princi- 
ple, rigorously  refuses  ad- 
mittance to  every  irrele- 
vant or  superfluous  ray, 
as,  for  instance,  from  the 
point  A only  a tiny  repre- 
sentative ray  is  admitted. 

Having  passed  through,  it 
moves  on  in  a straight  line,  apd  takes  its 
proper  place  on  the  screen  just  where  that 
line  impinges,  which  place,  from  this  very 
regulation,  is  not  contended  for  by  any  other 
ray  that  enters.  Hence  the  point  thus  illu- 
minated on  the  screen  exactly  represents  the 
point  A of  the  object.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  point  A is  also  true  of  the  point  B and 
the  point  C,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  conceiva- 
ble point  on  the  side  of  the  object  toward 
the  screen ; so  that  every  point,  although  it 
sheds  a large  number  of  rays  into  space,  as 
do  the  points  A,  B,  C in  the  figure  of  dis- 
persed light,  can  only  get  in  its  one  repre- 
sentative ray. 

To  make  this  automatic  eclecticism  of  the 
rays  perfectly  clear,  let  reference  again  be 
made  to  the  figure  of  dispersed  light.  Sup- 
pose that  for  the  nonce  the  line  D E F,  which 
represents  a screen,  shall  here  represent  the 
card,  and  that  E represents  the  pin-hole. 
Then  of  all  the  rays  from  A only  the  eclec- 
tic pne  shown  by  the  dotted  line  from  o can 
pass  through ; of  all  the  rays  from  C only 
the  one  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  d 
can  get  in ; while  B is  only  allowed  to  get 
in  its  central  ray.  What  a beautiful  econ- 
omy is  this  exclusiveness  of  Nature,  where- 
in so  many  aeek  to  enter,  but  are  not  able ! 
In  the  thronged  movement  of  those  dis- 
persed rays,  how  motiveless  the  way,  and 
how  many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat ! but 
the  narrow  gate  of  purpose,  how  few  there 
be  that  find  it ! 

Every  one  knows  that  when  looking  at  a 
carriage  approaching  from  the  distance,  it 
becomes  sensibly  larger  as  the  distance  is 
lessened;  also  that  a retreating  carriage 
decreases  in  size  as  the  distance  increases. 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  f The  opti- 
cian would  say  that  both  phenomena  are 
doe  respectively  to  the  enlarging  and  di- 
minishing of  the  visual  angle.  Now  as  we 
are  not  supposed  to  be  opticians,  this  very 
answer  forces  upon  us  two  questions : What 
is  a visual  angle  f and  What  is  meant  by  its 
increase  or  diminishmentl  A visual  angle 
is  the  angle  made  by  two  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  the  extreme  parts  of  an  object 
and  terminate  in  a point  at  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  Hence  the  size  of  the  object 
seen,  if  seen  distinctly,  is  really  the  meas- 
ure of  the  angle  of  vision.  In  the  cut 
(three  visual  angles),  suppose  the  spot  at 
the  greatest  extremity  from  the  eye  to  be 
an  arrow  so  far  off  that  its  true  form  is  in- 
distinguishable. It  is,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mere  spot.  The  angle  which  this  makes  to 


the  eye  is  very  small.  In  order  to  see  what  it 
is,  the  eye  approaches  nearer,  until  it  is  seen 
to  be  an  arrow.  The  object  now  gives  a 
new  angle,  which  is  larger  than  before.  On 
a nearer  approach  the  arrow  becomes  still 
larger,  and  now  a new  and  larger  angle  of 
vision  is  obtained.  Still  the  eye  approach- 
es the  object  until  the  large  arrow  is  seen. 
The  object  is  now  brought  as  near  to  the 
eye  as  is  compatible  with  distinct  vision, 
and  it  has  now  obtained  the  largest  visual 
angle  of  which  that  object  is  capable.  Let 
the  eye  approach  the  object  still  nearer;  the 
latter  now  becomes  indistinct.  The  tmth 
is,  the  object  now  fills  an  angle  altogether 
too  large  for  the  eye,  as  its  lines,  instead  of 
meeting  in  a point  at  the  eye,  actually  meet 
far  behind  it.  All  that  the  eye  does  really 
see  is  just  so  much  of  the  shaft  of  the  arrow 
as  is  contained  within  the  two  lines  of  the 
largest  of  the  true  visual  angles.  So  that 
we  have  two  angles  in  the  diagram  that  are 
not  true  angles  of  vision,  because  the  object 
when  embraced  in  or  subtending  either  one 
is  not  distinct  to  the  eye;  and  we  have 
three  angles  that  are  true  angles  of  vision, 
because  the  object  as  measured  by  any  one 
of  them  is  distinctly  seen.  Hence  the  angle 
of  vision  can  be  lost  in  two  ways— either 
when  the  object  is  too  near  the  eye,  or  too 
remote  from  it.  It  is  noticeable  also  from 
the  above  that  the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the 
eye,  providing  it  is  within  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion, the  larger  it  will  appear. 

It  was  plain  in  the  diagram  of  the  visual 
angles  that  an  object  may  be  indistinct  be- 
cause it  is  contained  in  too  small  an  angle. 
Suppose  some  object  entirely  too  minute  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  unaided  eye  or  nat- 
ural sight,  however  near  that  object  might 
be  brought ; it  would,  in  spite  of  nearness, 
still  be  indistinguishable,  for  the  reason  that 
its  angle  is  too  small.  Suppose  a thin  plate 
of  glass  could  be  placed  between  the  eye  and 
the  object ; practically  nothing  is  gained,  as 
the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  glass  un- 
changed. Supposing  that  object  to  be  a 
diminutive  specimen  of  the  arrow  so  often 
used  already,  remove  the  thin  plate  of  glass 
and  put  a double  cop  vex  lens  in  its  place; 
now  the  arrow  is  magnified.  Look  at  the 
two  outermost  or  peripheral  rays,  namely, 
the  one  which  starts  by  reflection  from  the 
point  of  the  arrow,  and  the  one  which  in 
like  manner  leaves  the  tip  of  the  feather. 
Just  as  they  enter  the  lens,  on  the  side  far- 
ther from  the  eye,  they  are  bent  inwardly, 
that  is,  toward  the  central  or  thickest  part 
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of  the  k»B,  so  that  when  they  amerce  on 
the  Bide  nest  to  the  eye,  they  con  verge  uotil 
they  meet  at  a point  in  that  organ-  But 
here  it  is  evident  :g-  n'ew  WglgT* 
these  rayBf  widch  is  wider  ’rfsrf".  mffls  «*btog& 
than  was  the  angle  which  they  thfide  when 
they  left  the  ol^ect  which  w toted  ttom. 

■ as  u toady 
object  aeern  larger  to  the 
essiuy  to  bring  it  hearer  td  titc.%^  or  tu  wet 
ft  in.  a larger  visual  angle.  To  make  St  plain 
th&fcthto  ncnv  angle  is  wider,  tot  itsf  tiro  aides 
.'  ki.;pri46tijged?  na.%  the  dotted  UneA  a€  and 
B l>v  tuitil  they  inclos©  the  t'tdargfd  image 
A>  l)f  which  i«  the  magnitied  Image — that  is, 
the  virtual  image— of  the  object  fi  L.  Now 
thk  enlarged  angle  ih  real ly  tto  angle  of 
v ision,  or  the  visual  &ugk,  produced  in  this 
instance  hy  the  retottto  or  tohdiOig  of  t he 
rays  which  pa*tftrc»m  the  object  through  the 
double  mwwx  ieto  OptidUtm  call  Atftfe  an 
image  the  virtual  image,  in  disTiiitYiioa  from 
the  real  i mage,  tr  hich  is  always  in  verted,  in 
whatever  way  pcmdnced,  a.**  ijeea  in  the  cut 
of  the  pet  foisted  cant,  it  is  the  real  imago, 
which  is  at  hwt  thro  wn  upon  that  delicate 
screen  or  curtain  witWw  the  knciWti  as 
the  retina*  .*.', ; ‘ ^ 

.Uia><tton,#ae«*  tens  magnify  It  brings 
Khe';d^rjbbt,  that  is,  its  image,  nearer  to  the 
«yA,  that  is,  to  distinct  vinicih,  than  w as  &ios- 
aible  without,  this  aid,  and  thk  it  \hm$  by 
enlarging  the  visual  angle. 

In  regard  to  ovt  home-made  microscope, 
in  wbat  way  waa  that  wait  baud  advanW 
geoua  t This  reqnitee  that  a moment  be 
spent  is  cnnaideiing  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  d the  aberration  of  lenses,”  Oar 
statements  have  all  along  turned  that  the 
ray*  feavit*g  a singb  point,  after  passing 
through  a convex  kbs?  will  all  meet  at  A 
polutwhkk we theft* cm.  This 
is  not,  strictly  ^eftking,  true,  except.  oftenae* 
having  a ys&y  «mall  aperture.  We  are  now 
ijtdto  tansUkt.  fact  that  all  rays 

{^te-ept  i&ha  reuitai  of  axial  rays)  passing 
through  a bon  rot  Jens  are  bent  or  refract* 
fef  toward  the  axial  ray.  Those  passing 
tlvruftigii,  tto  bi  the  $&ge  of  the  lexis 

aro  the  $tofc  refre^«b  and  those  passing 
tiut6}X0k-  the  fo  the  axial  or  central 

ray  are  the-  tost  refracted,,  while  the  axis 
or  unbeut  line,  ad- 


mi  to  r*£to  retorthm.  Jfcotr  at 
tM  iuhiiiibds  tb At  the 

bund  tig  point  in  a toming- 
gtas«,  which  is  itoea&y  vatte4 
the  tons,  ttore  are  aw?M»hBy>  s»i 
In  spefth,  two  fticiv  Wiauso  ffj<i 
on  tor  iff;  iierlphcral  rays  al  l cimm 
rr,  a point  at  a iktunfc*  di-itarn^ 
Gvm  the  centre  of  the  le^s,  w hite 
tli«we  rays  near  to  the  axial  ray 
c<nne  to  a point  a little  farther 
dtfito&i  from  the  centre  uf  the 
lens  than  is  'thV  point  made  by 
the  meeting  and  crossing  of  the  ^xt^rnsl 
fays'.  To  this  departure  frcwi  exact  eon- 
mirfenco  been  given  tha  name  *phcn<ni 
aberra&ni*  Because  vf  this  dilf^reu^v  of 
focus  U often  bapi>en»  that  the  imsg**  ob- 
Of  object  is  sharjx  at  the  edge  hut 
imikMuot  *i  the  centre,  .*  * V 

c^^tlhe^at  the  esu- 
tre  ami  Viorred  at  the 
eiig^s.  Qh  this  account 
the  pbologTupher  often 
nsesi  * diaphragm  or 
ktoip.  It  may  be  simply 
a card  with  ah  annular 
opening,  by  which  .!#«• 
cove.r#  over  the 
of  the  lens,  thus  ahrtl- 
ting  off,  or  **  Atbjipliig1 
ont/’  as  ho  ^aye<:  .*  wioroosivrHVii'i  tr*r< 

peripheral  or  w*\  r^ 
frangible  r*$K  It  bws  ib  t-hk  wui;  that  tb# 
wax  binding  odr  iffrst  mlueed, 

tho  spheric^i  ab^n«ri**ot  and  bo  secured  a 
sharper  mitlkife  ie  ite  tnisge.  ^ 

Doubtless  the rotoy  sgeB 
the  only  * microscope  was  ifet?  ibmMe  ««wjw: 
lens.  A ruck-cxyslai  obtain e<l  ih  the  fuius 
of  tiinoveh  wae  preuocmced  by  Bir  David 
Brewster  to  be  a lens  prepared  /or  optical 
purposes.  Tfere  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  that  tli«  anctot  1<&iw  was  devoted 
to  the iw^qalmthm  of  knowledge;  tone*  sci- 
ence— vr  liAi  there  was  of  it  ttoi— was  prdV 
ably  in  no  way  imSebted  to  this  little  Ir^itru- 
tnent.  It  was  far  otherwise,  bo  n -*  w- r,  wi tfe 
art,  A seal  once  belonging  to  SUchik’l  .AJft> 
ipelOi  *♦  and  believed  to  have  boon  ni|wk  &t  A 
very  remote  e^oeb,  has  fffteeti  ffgnto  en- 
graved Ea  a circle  »>f  fourteen  tiiiilrniet^ra,  i n 
J oat  to  thinV  of  it.  i a hard  g^AUi 
.a •.circular  spue*  hut  a trifle 
toff  inch  in  width,  fifleen  delicately 
exoeiTfod  itgnres.  8<*mc  of  these  figures,  are 
t yisihk  to  the  oak»i<i  eye  I 
Amdt%  «uv  early  acieutiffc  mlctosuopkts 
this  ttoi  vcorh  vra#  done  by  the  simple  mb 
cjo$eo[>e,  barely  consisting  of  a double  con- 
vkx  lens.  But  it  was  easiest  wort,  ami 
done  by  devtifocl  mm.  The  famous  touw- 
enboek  made  hia  ow'ia  lenses ; and  for  each 
object  tk*»*med  worthy  of  real  study  And 
pretw rvatiem  to<  umde  a separate  and  &%*?' 
dally  adapted  micrroscope,  w.lnohvwhen  fte-. 
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cased  to  his  liking,  was  not  permitted  to  be 
disturbed,  but  was  carefully  set  aside,  al- 
ways ready  for  inspection.  His  cabinet 
thus  became  not  only  a collection  of  speci- 
mens, but  also  a collection  of  microscopes — 
a formidable  matter,  truly,  and  highly  ex- 
pensive, as,  except  the  lens,  every  one  was 
constructed  entirely  of  silver.  As  he  says 
in  his  inelegant  but  quaint  Latin,  “ Mihi  qui- 
dem  aunt  centum  oentumque  microacopia”  (In- 
deed, I have  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
microscopes).  He  left  by  will  to  the  Royal 
Society  twenty-six  of  these  little  instru- 
ments, with  their  objects  permanently  fo- 
cused. These  were  all  intrusted  to  the 
learned  microscopist  Henry  Baker,  with  in- 
structions to  report  on  them.  In  1740,  after 
devoting  three  months  to  their  examina- 
tion, he  made  his  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  458.  His  words  elsewhere  are,  “ Of  the 
twenty-six  microscopes  I examined,  one 
magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  object  160,  one 
133,  one  114,  three  100,  three  89,  eight  80,  two 
72,  three  66,  two  57,  one  53,  and  one  40  times.” 
We  give  a drawing  of  a Leuwenhoek’s  mi- 
croscope. It  con- 
sists of  two  silver 
plates  secured  to- 
gether by  six 
rivets.  The  two 
plates  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cut, 
each  being  a side 
of  the  instru- 
ment. Let  us 
mark  the  two 
sides  respective- 
lbv  win  hoick's  iqoboboopk.  ly  F and  B,  and 

call  them  the 
front  and  the  back  of  the  microscope,  mean- 
ing by  the  back  the  side  kept  toward  the 
observer.  At  the  bottom  of  the  back  is  the 
handle,  with  a little  screw  in  the  upper  part 
to  secure  it  to  the  plate.  High  up  on  the 
plate,  near  the  top,  is  a little  hole.  It  is 
here  where  the  lens  is  secured  between  the 
plates,  and  where  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
applied.  On  the  plate  F,  representing  the 
front  side,  the  handle  is  again  seen,  which 
now  is  shown  to  be  a long  screw,  by  turn- 
ing which  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
is  adjusted  the  height  of  the  stage  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  screw.  On  the  stage  is  a 
short,  thick,  upright  pin,  not  unlike  a ten- 
pin. On  this  the  object  to  be  examined  is 
secured,  usually  by  some  adhesive  sub- 
stance. The  base  of  this  upright  fits  snug- 
ly into  a little  hole  in  the  stage,  in  which 
it  can  be  turned  by  the  little  projecting 
lever.  In  front  of  the  stage  is  a small  screw. 
By  turning  this  the  stage  can  be  pressed  a 
little  from  the  plate,  if  necessary,  when 
focusing.  With  such  instruments,  Leuwen- 
hoek  made  those  discoveries  which  made 
him  famous,  and  a few  of  which,  after  his 


nearly  half  a century  of  microscopic  work, 
constituted  that  legacy  so  much  prized  by 
the  Royal  Society,  au  account  of  which  is 
given  in  two  of  the  papers  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  that  the 
simple  microscope  received  was  in  1740,  at 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lieberkiihn,  of 
Berlin.  He  also  adapted  a separate  micro- 
scope for  each  object,  many  of  which  were 
anatomical  preparations  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  labors  of  his  associates.  The  simple 
microscope,  as  improved  by  him,  produced 
some  sensational  results.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  pleased  with  striking  con- 
trasts, we  have  reproduced  an  effort  of  that 


NATTTBI  TKBftUS  AIT— W ASP’S  STTNO  AND  TOUT  OF  A 
OAMBIXO  NUDLB. 

venerable  man,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
show  how  greatly  more  finished  Nature  is 
in  her  works  than  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
be  in  his.  It  is  Nature  versus  Art — a wasp’s 
sting  and  the  point  of  a cambric  needle.  If 
you  look  along  the  sides  of  this  needle  point, 
here  shown  to  be  coarser  apparently  than  a 
sailor’s  marline-spike,  you  will  see  an  ap- 
pearance like  that  of  a margin.  If  this  be 
correct  (for  it  is  taken  from  a copy),  then  it 
would  seem  as  if  a delicate  film  of  the  steel 
had  been  rendered  transparent  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  illumination.  And,  in  fact, 
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it  wa^  jufctbera  wherein  which  this  p&£ti*al&r triplet  1*  capable.  So 
LtakerktilmVi  little  mi-  that  with  ovary  im-mwe  of  power  in  iW 
ero seoptSa  KxceUtti  at  I objective  there  is  » afeomnwg  of  the  fwn* 
otb w in  their  day.  Wo  .anti  A leaaerdTig  of  the  *mt  of  f&tt  roof  findd 
refer  to  the  small  ent  of observatitfru  Ftfr  frt&r&tieei  thtityttwiiith 
showing  the  Interior  fixfna  objective  «dgM  i\( 

of  Liel^fkflhid*  micro-  a fly  at  one  vie  w«  Bui aupy*>ft£  Ife  fa  tfemra 
.scope.  At  r is.  .shown  bio  to  so  cmiarge  A *IpgI£  orgaua,  of  that  in 
a large  convn*.  tens,  tu*o$  aa  to  be\  al^le  VtA 

which  condenses  thn  tte**  \t  wtxfcld  have  to  be  £om  with  a hfgbfy 
Light  upon  the  aiWer,  wliea  dune  this  particii I at 

jrairror  or  spectro®*.,.  *,  woahi  itself  fill  the  field*  It  \h  a little  o^ri 
which  tlmiwa  & brill-  h$Ht  /general  the  fliftiruHy  **«&*  to  bn 
ittiit  :.'|rr  an  art- 

tic  object,  o,  winch  Is  ini  be  required  to  paint  iu  liffc~ri*e  the  per* 
in  agreed  by  the  mag-  iral  t <*f  ai  tvabey  and  a'  spread  of  e^ra^  joyt 
mining  bdm,  «*f  whWh  largo  enough  he  £*md*bfcd  for  that  parpom 
is  ptebd^  m ftf]  aeon,  But  the  patron  hm  changed  hla  Mdnd,  *tfc! 
bot^oeo  h hoh>  in  the  now  roquet  the  artist  the  sane* 

ixtstro  of  the  ftpoetrixifk  canvas  a life -sire  of  the  child**  /*». 

ftxuf  tho  Hole  M which  thsr.  It  is  plain  that  thr  thing  U mi]a»e*i 
tlib  nyeie  applied  w ben  hie.  We  have  a friceci  wbn\iA:v^ 
vicy?3t5g the  object.  with  the  rnk^mscope,  A neighbor  w*  d&.i: 

In  those  flay  s mi  cm-  brought  in  a dead  gold-fish.  abcoe  three  inch- 
*sdpy\  whether  looked  e«  long.  He  said  lie  had  been  «o  delight^ 
*t  iu'G<*miili;m&%yn  of  by  'thinking  m that  animalcule  that ‘.wok 
the  work  involved  or  magniMl  a IhOnmwi  times,  ihat ,h$  Iliad 
the  a*pebAd  meturred,  often  thought  how  splendid  a g^ld-iji/h 
w«h  nothing  leas  than  wuhhl  !6ok  when  so  trblurgvd  ; and*'  NpWy 
lL*i>p»U\  both  a*  U<  cost  said  ho,  !i  would u’c  you  he  so  good  as  jn&i  it- 
u^wisvpti  ?d  h>4»y  pate  pat-  ,yo$r  v«T  strongv-st  magnifier  on  ■ i.  k. 
tore  fimhageahh* shape  %h  t"  frhdy:  to  ih*iti|jv  li*  expected  t # **e 


in<T»o- 

•‘; /;.  '•  wot'*  , ; 


fnfchfe.  fdhe;  Ail  ciad^n  gohietj 

Artnon  eu  ^ feef 

every  «cal^  of!  wh^  pLafo-^mpar  would  be 
t<5rt  feet  broad  j and  tfeeae,  too,  dated  with 
itU^  any  oa* - j^C  which  a rnAn  00bi- 
lay  bia  right  Ami 

Nar  *$  all  that  ha«  been  just  narrated  it* 


IWTORIDR.  OY  f MKSK8' 

KtuxV  iiwmosowr*: 
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be  charged  subjectively  to  pure  ignorance. 
A good  deal  tt  ie  begotten  »f  thfyinten- 
riotva!  nii^f  atetiien  t«  of  persons  who  ha  ye 
wstws  to  ‘Mil,  and  not  a little  the  care- 
leaeuaeto  of  statemcn  t too  ofteii  found  in 
popular  booko.  In  oinyof  tlie#*}iA*voU&  to 
aprfot,  we  road : ‘‘The  surface*  of  the  object 
ap^toris  to  occupy  (hnt  its  tot> 

ixrai  eitenU  Itader  each  a power,  £ hair 
would  appear  ait  inches  thick,  a fine  needle 
would  look  Ilk*  a street,  post,  ami  a gralu 
qtf  sand  like  a mm»  t>f  rocks.”  A !to,  what 
W^uree  of  tlmt  cambric  needle  enlarged  to 
the  respectable  dimensions  of  a nasriine~ 
spike  t O shade  of  l^ftwenhtoefc  ? Bat  tberi* 
is  not  a shadow  of  yon  lelY.t 


constricted  aptrt^fs-'p^  tube,  between 
the  two  glasses  This  Is  the  diaphragm,  or 
annular  of  toiling,  which  shut*  out  all  lintier.- 
essary  or  disturbing  light,  tt&m  ®ach  end 
of  the  ofojeft  and  from  the  centre  of.  it  are 
projected,  three  rays  of  light.  By  following 
6$ch  ou table  triplet  of  ruyalrom  the*  ebje<<\ 
we  notice  f hut  if  there  were  tip  obstriutripn 
they  would  f«rn>  an  image  at  a a ; but  meet- 
ing the  bent  from  their 

course*  aiid  caiin^u^l  to  pass  throtigU  the 
constricted, i|ie  iitaphragni  at  h h. 
Here  they  form  a mngtutfcd  Imago  Of  the 
object  Kpvr  the  tfjeglas«»  a f,  further  mag- 
nifies this  image;  j|i«t  as  if  It y&jrp  an  brijg- 
‘anal  object ;.  for  the  rays  leuVP  b b/mA  pai* 
through  the  tena  cxr  <tyegVx»k  exapfly 
they  ill*  m the  ruse  uf  the  simple  micro- 
scope. ' . X.  : C &'  ' -r  *■ 


Th*  ^pp^r  part  of  the  tube  iti  the  toro- 
purmd  mim^rpe  ts  occupied  frythe  eyo- 
giafes^A.  These  an?  t wo  plan o-con ten** 
** ; that  is,  tfrat  are  write*  m one 

side  and  flat  p®  the  Ifea  to 

faces  are  toward  Hie>ye,  Tto  leto  teme- 
disotely  next  the  eye  & 
or  ocular ; Hie  «ue  more  remote  Ict^tol  t hp 
whale  thu 

m «*«d  to  mean  tfr*  fW mid  ffeat 
pari  of  the  tube  which  odf* 
w fdchf  pjyrt  ran  bp  puli#  to  hr  oht  of 
the  idhg  tube  of  jt’h*  mrctotwi^  As  tlui  tot* 
i*r  #r>m  pf  itmtrmuenta  oaoaUy  wrm?e 

thftttfvu^eye- jvlei:e; 

Oar  ffn graving  gbr»ws  a eomperand  mfern- 
wfpe.  It  b ivatly  u :•  ;ifve  • k^ifliiS . 

used  prpfeAsirniaily,  that  i%  iii  the  lAVmra- 
torj*.  and  hfchce*  S«  kmmw  as  th<r  »tt4dentya 

It  i»  with 

f «uch  an  iDstrosw^nt  that 
the  main  part,  of  profea- 
sioual  work  m done ; andf 
comparatively  ^pbakfVig,. 
it  is  seldom  that  a Ithitor 
fl  matfnmeut  ia  required. 
L^t  to  now  tltp 

Interior  nf  * compomul 
mhrn>ecopp  ; that  i»t  tel  aa 
what  gira  tm  itoide 
such  an  itofcrtmiont.  With, 
a few  wferds  the  diupT^ih 
will  make  tbia  wladA  inflf  *• 

■ tear  ’.  *'. 

the  eyo  i»  placed-  Uv  the 
little  obji&^t  %t  the  other 
end,  is  the  oiitiw  length 
of  iihes  tube  of  tfe  biatra- 
me-n t.  F r<m<  t ft ifffe  the 
short  tube,  erti idd  th^  ey c* 
piece,  wlvcb  lAputintcythe 
top  of  lung  into.  It 
eputainn  two  ; the 

J | e is  the  eyygb W,  tb  e 
vM-ht jer i'/fi’-la  the  ifeldrglaso, 

ami  fA-tth  itn^  planp^orrccx 
fit  itoahs ; ihatirt,  cohreic  «m 
^ one  ablfv  ami  plane  oh  the 

Mhen  tbe  iiat  Wing 
sioivwwcom  toward  the  eye,  At  b b is  a 


^ TTie  leti^//  ie  Apt  to  ft  com- 

quite  < vldto  t 

that  the^ /i  e would.  Mi 
without  rim  c ^ if.it  waa  r^wupyed^ 

ami  only  & part  of  the  light  wxoild  thns  be 
brought  under $*n*yzt  made  use 
of  Iri  the  prekfjhi  civmpo^urwi;  microscope?, A 
Tb^  early  tpic jmaeopa  w tmuhled  with  n 
play  of  raintow  colora  np*m  aial  arof’utd  t!n» 
iebjee fc.  ITi is  is  palled  ehl^matic  aborratiou , 
We  bare  not  space  fo  topldib-tho'. marvelopf 
iAgcamty  which  is  resorted  to  to  conpet 
this  towdviticy,  Lenkes  ea  prepared  ate  toll- 
ed achromatic.  ,.  : '•  ; ?/] '\A‘X; 

/Bo  the  microscop) st  of  ti^dny  hftR  at  his 
service  m the  modern  maT<m*opw,  <»u«  of 
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m ex&mtunul  H*>w  w^derfculy  blended 
a m the  rigid  uml  the  serefesr 

nptieai  science  and  the  mechanism  c4 

ej.mstn»»jtrivB  skill  ? The  mkxy>seoiK’,i»  really 
the  ory&totoaiioii  t\f  Urge  atkmfcific  expert 
ehce.  N&yi  w e prefer  w regard  it  ?«  an  or- 
gati mm  of  tlnvriglit*  th&  clustered  fiviUage 
i#  tile  bui»y,  active  ttunkmg  of  two  hun- 
dred yo»f&  Such  is  the  modem  high-class 
achromatic  compound  ritoroweope;  while 
the  last  aahitnwmtttj  ito  hmwvdar  micro- 
scope, to  lettro  oottoing  ti>  bo  desired. 

>So  umch  for  the  g-utosik  and  growth,  of 
} the  luimiecope,  Abd  abftll  we  not  indulge 
*£ue  thought  on  it#  ommeptional  origin  ! As 
if  de&tiucil  to  the  statu#  of  a noble  organ* 
ism,  n beg&fi  cftietetoo  ae  a mere  globule,  a 
^dterieal  wsft,  Ahd  wiu>  kbovr^— hnt  i*  it 

net.  likely  that  the  e<mcepiiua  t<o>k  plae**  la 
j the  mjad  of  iw  inchoate  opticmu  when  *>h~ 
j. frying  the  efifeutr  of  the  td«ri>ing  »t  anight 
: to  a drop  o?  dew  t Tbet>$t  to  fci>  aattmisb- 
aiont^  appeared  in  clear  enUrgomerit  the 
hitherto  delicate  ncrr- 

urea  of  the  droned  todge.  Tims 

in  the  Wgtou&gv  perhaps*  waa  prefigured 
that  uttbnti  thuh  of  modem  toeroscopy,  th& 
immersion  lena  •;  ; .o  ,.*N  • * 

And  now,,  aftor  such  a and  aueft 

an  an  folding,  m *>ut  world  the 

bettor  for  the  mkroftoope  1 TVtfbiif  oxtoht 
is  science:  its  debtor  t Does  it  add  fp*  the 
si  tut  of  kiu* wlorige  i Dues  i l increase  human 
lmppi«*5eB  or  ltn^h  feutnHanjisery  f lb  suh- 


AMERICAN  MTFd?ATUE^.-^^^*d*t ) spiritual  serritototi  Xriutarian!«f}ttifrotJgh 

T$ftVA RU  the  gom?hiM«n<  of  tb*  first  pm-  its  lofty  vion  of  the  diguiiy  of  hutmvk  r-»- 
(ion  of  ibis  ?«iMkr;p\)idiehvd]>iH  r/i«>fjfh,  toiTO,  nathfaily  gibed/ Tlaelf-WttJi  the  ae;to* 
ttio  nm*.wfity  dlnHvn  of  >o>  tiring  the  ]■  'meat,  of  philanthropy  . .While  H hn*t  ...tot 
New  EogJ^hd  T^voit  ugmoat  Oitolhito),  b*  hoc o fhoro  prae (} cal ly  te atop ic u to«  than  rith- 
order  ntrmin  • poeiiliaritiim  or  tjehmpiuarion^  for  the  lore  of  man,  as 

whipii  zhutwri tetue  sroto  prominent  po^fcs  i«-  work%  Ui  Ameliorate  h is  ooti- 

end  meri  A?  WfctdtH  :rfht>  -.jfehttiQr ^-Ite',  mflu^  dUidh,  it  has  »noei>«ded  iriott.^r 
d!)C6.  The  theological  pritktff.  agaiattef.^ni-,  -eating  idalunthropy  iu  Utejratnre^  osjwiat- 
tariaulstn  waa  ibaihi  by  smim  of  the  ly  iti  y&ttrjs  Witn^Be  Brjrju» t»  ljf>'ngtVl}o 
powerful  minds  and  learned  eeholars  in  fhe  Whit  tier,  BoimrA,  Lowell,,  and  Al.cs.  How  e*, 
eotrntry-^by  ^thnrtyThirk;EdwvardaIiftn»^  Longfellow  id  prohably  the  mmt  popular 
Itohirmpn , Lyjidhiv  Beecher,  t be  whole  family-,  poet,  of  the  rcuko iary.  The  bread th  of  his 
of  the  Ale:^Oil&%  of  which  Addison  Alas;-  .sympathy,  the  variety  of  bifi  ucuoiwitionH, 
under  wa^  the  greutost,  uot  to  mention  fifty  the  plasticity  of  his  to  agination,  th^  mtivr 
<:fthors.  The  rliought  of  these  men  still  eon-  romm**  and  weight  v»f  hm  rerao,  tiie. . viv  iil* 
tolft  iti$  tbodip^iral  «>|^bion  of  the  c-opbtry,  upm  xd  hi^  toagexy%  th^  »qivlduyf  tho  l)eau- 
awd  their  wWk*?  fire  wi«)th  mvr*s  ty,  the  bea^etmenoe  of  his  disposittoi,  m&b 

j;\reu)iU^df  and  a greater  practical  in-  him  miivorwdJy  attractive  and  m/i  veni»Uy 

tlvieac^,  than  th.*  writings  oi  itwtii  nmi  m intolbgihle.  .Each.of-bis  minor  i*  \m- 
Chaonthgt  Nofidn^  I>6^by<  Emersoth  and  varied  by  one. thought,  ao^  hm  that  artigdic 
Parker ; bat  still  they  huve  n^  ?ad^>cted  in  unity  which  comes  fro)u  the  ©eomtoie  of 
a like  degree  the  literotn ?t>  which  springs  rich  material.  The.  4i  Hymn  to  the  Nigh tf 
from  tto  heart,  the  toagiuath>^  jwiii  the  “ A Psalm  of  Xif^  “ Footsteps  of  Aaige&C 
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“The  Skeleton  in  Armor,”  “The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,”  “The  Village  Blacksmith,” 
“Excelsior,”  “The  Arsenal  at  Springfield,” 
“Sea-Weed,”  “Resignation,”  and  other  of 
his  minor  poems  have  found  a lodgment  in 
the  memory  of  every  body,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  their  charm  consists  in  their  uni- 
ty as  well  as  in  their  beauty,  that  they  are 
as  much  poems,  complete  in  themselves,  as 
“Evangeline”  or  “Hiawatha.”  In  “Maid- 
enhood” and  “ Endymion,”  especially  in  the 
latter,  the  poet  is  revealed  in  all  the  exqui- 
siteness, the  delicacy,  the  refinement,  of  his 
imaginative  faculty ; but  they  are  less  pop- 
ular than  the  poems  previously  mentioned, 
beoanse  they  embody  more  subtile  moods 
of  the  poetic  mind.  Longfellow’s  power  of 
picturing  to  the  eye  and  the  soul  a scene,  a 
place,  an  event,  a person,  is  almost  unrivaled. 
His  command  of  many  metres,  each  adapted 
to  his  special  subject,  shows  also  how  artist- 
ically he  uses  sound  to  re-enforce  vision, 
and  satisfy  the  ear  while  pleasing  the  eye. 

“ When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 
The  gigantic 

Storm-wind  of  the  equinox. 

Landward  in  his  wrath  he  sconrgea 
The  toiling  surges. 

Laden  with  sea- weed  from  the  rocks.” 

The  ear  least  skilled  to  detect  the  harmo- 
nies of  verse  feels  the  obvious  effect  of  lines 
like  these.  In  his  long  poems,  such  as 
“Evangeline,”  “The  Golden  Legend,”  “Hi- 
awatha,” “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,”  “ The  New  England  Tragedies,”  Long- 
fellow never  repeats  himself.  He  occupies 
a new  domain  of  poetry  with  each  succes- 
sive poem,  and  always  gives  the  public  the 
delightful  shock  of  a new  surprise.  In  his 
prose  works,  Outre-Mer}  Hyperion , and  Kava- 
nagh,  he  is  the  same  man  as  in  his  verse — 
ever  sweet,  tender,  thoughtful,  weighty,  vig- 
orous, imaginative,  and  humane.  His  great 
translation  of  Dante  is  not  the  least  of  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
for  it  is  a new  illustration  of  his  life-long 
devotion — rare  in  an  American — to  the  serv- 
ice of  literature,  considered  as  one  of  the 
highest  exercises  of  patriotism. 

Longfellow  has  enjoyed  every  advantage 
that  culture  can  give,  and  his  knowledge 
of  many  nations  and  many  languages  un- 
doubtedly has  given  breadth  to  his  mind, 
and  opened  to  him  ever  new  sources  of  po- 
etic interest ; but  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
who  contests  with  him  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity as  a poet,  was  one  of  those  God-made 
men  who  are  in  a sense  self-made  poets.  A 
musing  farmer’s  boy,  working  in  the  fields, 
and  ignorant  of  books,  he  early  felt  the  po- 
etio  instinct  moving  in  his  soul,  but  thought 
his  surroundings  were  essentially  prosaic, 
and  could  never  be  sung.  At  last  one  after- 
noon, while  he  was  gathering  in  the  hay, 
a peddler  dropped  a copy  of  Burns  into  his 
hands.  Instantly  his  eyes  were  unsealed. 


There  in  the  neighboring  field  was  “High- 
land Mary;”  “The  Cotters  Saturday  Night” 
occurred  in  his  own  father’s  pions  New  En- 
gland home;  and  the  birds  which  caroled 
over  his  head,  the  flowers  which  grew  under 
his  feet,  were  as  poetic  as  those  to  which 
the  Scottish  plowman  had  given  perennial 
interest.  Bums  taught  him  to  detect  the 
beautiful  in  the  common,  but  Bums  could 
not  corrupt  the  singularly  pure  soul  of  the 
lad  by  his  enticing  suggestions  of  idealized 
physical  enjoyment  and  unregulated  pas- 
sion. The  boy  grew  into  a man,  cultivating 
assiduously  his  gift  of  song,  though  shy  of 
showing  it.  The  antislavery  storm  swept 
over  the  land,  awakening  consciences  as 
well  as  stimulating  intellects.  Whittier 
had  always  lived  in  a region  of  moral  ideas, 
and  this  antislavery  inspiration  inflamed 
his  moral  ideas  into  moral  passion  and  mor- 
al wrath.  If  Garrison  may  be  considered 
the  prophet  of  antislavery,  and  Phillips  its 
orator,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  its  novelist,  and  Sum- 
ner its  statesman,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Whittier  was  its  poet.  Quaker  as  he 
was,  his  martial  lyrics  had  something  of  the 
energy  of  a primitive  bard  urging  on  hosts 
to  battle.  Every  word  was  a blow,  as  ut- 
tered by  this  newly  enrolled  soldier  of  the 
Lord.  “The  silent,  shy,  peace-loving  man” 
became  a “ fiery  partisan,”  and  held  his  in- 
trepid way 

“ against  the  public  frown, 

The  ban  of  church  and  state,  the  fierce  mob’s  hound- 
ing down.” 

He  roused,  condensed,  and  elevated  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  slavery.  The  poetry 
was  as  genuine  as  the  wrath  was  terrific, 
and  many  a political  time-server,  who  was 
proof  against  Garrison’s  hottest  denuncia- 
tions and  Phillips’s  most  stinging  inveotives, 
quailed  before  Whittier’s  smiting  rhymes. 

Yet  he  tells  ns  he  was  essentially  a poetic 
dreamer,  unfit  “ to  ride  the  winged  hippo- 
griff  Reform.” 

“For  while  he  wrought  with  strenuous  will 
The  work  his  hands  had  found  to  do, 

He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 
Of  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 

• •••••• 

“The  common  air  was  thick  with  dreams— 

He  told  them  to  the  tolling  crowd ; 

Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 
8ang  in  his  ear  he  sang  aloud. 

“In  still,  shot  bays,  on  windy  copes, 

He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes, 

And,  as  the  gray  old  shadows  prompted  him, 

To  homely  moulds  of  rhyme  he  shaped  their  le- 
gends grim.” 

In  these  lines  he  refers  to  two  kinds  of  po- 
etry in  which  he  has  obtained  almost  equal 
eminence — his  intensely  imaginative  and 
meditative  poems,  and  his  ringing,  legend- 
ary ballads,  the  material  of  the  latter  hav- 
iug  been  gathered,  in  his  wanderings,  from 
the  lips  of  sailors,  farmers,  and  that  class 
of  aged  women  who  connect  each  event 
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they  relate  with  the  superstitions  originally 
ingrafted  upon  it.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  political  contests  accompanying  recon- 
struction, the  voice  of  Whittier  rang  through 
the  laud  to  cheer,  to  animate,  to  uplift,  and 
also  to  warn  and  denounce.  Whittier,  though 
creedless,  is  one  of  the  most  religious  of  our 
poets.  In  these  days  of  skepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  communication  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind  with  the  human,  it  is  consolatory 
to  read  his  poem  on  “The  Eternal  Goodness” 
—especially  this  stanza : 

**  I know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air: 

I only  know  I can  not  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — wit,  satirist,  hu- 
morist, novelist,  scholar,  scientist — is,  above 
every  thing,  a poet,  for  the  qualities  of  the 
poet  pervade  all  the  operations  of  his  vari- 
ously gifted  mind.  His  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous is  not  keener  than  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful;  his  wit  and  humor  are  but  the 
sportive  exercise  of  a fancy  and  imagina- 
tion which  he  has  abundantly  exercised  on 
serious  topics;  and  the  extensive  learning 
and  acute  logic  of  the  man  of  science  are 
none  the  less  solid  in  substance  because  in 
expression  they  are  accompanied  by  a throng 
of  images  and  illustrations  which  endow 
erudition  with  life,  and  give  a charm  to  the 
most  closely  linked  chain  of  reasoning.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  a reader  of  Holmes 
is  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  nature. 
He  is  incapable  of  weakness.  He  is  fresh 
and  manly  even  when  he  securely  treads  the 
scarcely  marked  line  which  separates  senti- 
ment from  sentimentality.  This  prevailing 
vigor  proceeds  from  a strength  of  individ- 
uality which  is  often  pushed  to  dogmatic 
self-assertion.  It  is  felt  as  much  in  his 
airy,  fleering  mockeries  of  folly  and  preten- 
sion, as  in  his  almost  Juvenalian  invectives 
against  baseness  and  fraud — in  the  pleasant 
way  in  which  he  strotches  a coxcomb  on 
the  rack  of  wit,  as  in  the  energy  with  which 
he  grapples  an  opponent  in  the  tussle  of  ar- 
gumentation. He  never  seems  to  imagine 
that  he  can  be  inferior  to  the  thinker  whose 
position  he  assails,  any  more  than  to  the 
noodle  whose  nonsense  he  jeers  at.  In  ar- 
gument he  is  sometimes  the  victor,  in  vir- 
tue of  scornfully  excluding  what  another 
reasoner  would  include,  and  thus  seems  to 
make  his  own  intellect  the  measure  of  the 
whole  subject  in  discussion.  When  in  his 
Autocrat,  or  his  Professor,  or  his  Poet,  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,  he  touches  theological 
themes,  he  is  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the- 
ological opponents,  not  only  for  the  effect- 
iveness of  his  direct  hits,  but  for  the  easy 
way  in  which  he  gayly  overlooks  considera- 
tions which  their  whole  culture  has  induced 
them  to  deem  of  vital  moment.  The  truth 
is  that  Holmes’s  dogmatism  comes  rather 


from  the  vividness  and  rapidity  of  his  per- 
ceptions than  from  the  arrogance  of  his  per- 
sonality. “This,”  he  seems  to  say,  “is  not 
my  opinion ; it  is  a demonstrated  law  which 
you  willfully  ignore  while  pretending  to  be 
scholars.”  The  indomitable  courage  of  the 
man  carries  him  through  all  the  exciting 
controversies  he  scornfully  invites.  Holmes, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  expressing 
this  inexhaustible  vitality  of  nature  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  to-day  he  appears  as  vigorous 
as  he  was  in  his  prime,  more  vigorous  than 
he  was  in  his  youth.  His  early  poems  spar- 
kled with  thought  and  abounded  in  energy ; 
but  still  they  can  not  be  compared  in  wit,  in 
humor,  in  depth  of  sentiment,  in  beauty  of 
diction,  in  thoughtfulness,  in  lyrical  force, 
with  the  poems  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  needless  to  give  even  the 
titles  of  the  many  pieces  which  are  fixed  in 
the  memory  of  all  cultivated  readers  among 
his  countrymen.  His  novels,  Elsie  Fenner 
and  The  Guardian  Angel , rank  high  among 
original  American  contributions  to  the  do- 
main of  romance.  In  prose,  as  in  verse,  his 
fecundity  and  vigor  of  thought  have  found 
adequate  expression  in  a corresponding 
point  and  compactness  of  style. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  his  genius  and  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation. His  earlier  poems,  pervaded  by  the 
transcendental  tone  of  thought  current  in 
New  England  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
were  full  of  promise,  but  gave  little  evidence 
of  the  wide  variety  of  power  he  has  since 
displayed.  The  spirituality  of  his  thinking 
has  deepened  with  advancing  years.  Noth- 
ing in  his  first  volume,  A Year’s  Life,  sug- 
gests the  depth  of  moral  beauty  he  afterward 
embodied  in  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,” 
the  throng  of  subtle  thoughts  and  images 
which  almost  confuse  us  by  their  multiplic- 
ity in  “The  Cathedral,”  and  the  grandem- 
of  “ The  Commemoration  Ode.”  The  Biglow 
Papers  are  unique  in  our  literature.  Low- 
ell adds  to  his  other  merits  that  of  being  an 
accomplished  philologist ; but  granting  his 
scholarship  as  an  investigator  of  the  pop- 
ular idioms  of  foreign  speech,  he  must  be 
principally  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Yankee  dialect.  Hosea  Biglow  is  al- 
most the  only  writer  who  uses  the  dialect 
properly,  and  most  other  pretenders  to  a 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  considered  carica- 
turists as  compared  with  him;  for  Biglow, 
like  Burns,  makes  the  dialect  he  employs 
flexible  to  every  mood  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion, from  good  sense  as  solid  as  granite  to 
the  most  bewitching  descriptions  of  nature 
and  the  loftiest  affirmations  of  conscience. 
As  a prose  writer,  Lowell  is  quite  as  emi- 
nent as  he  is  as  a poet.  His  essays,  where 
nature  is  his  theme,  are  brimful  of  delicious 
descriptions,  and  his  critical  papers  on  Chan- 
cer, Shakspeare,  8penser,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Rousseau,  not  to  mention  others,  are  maa- 
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terpieces  of  their  kind.  His  defect,  both  as 
poet  and  prose  writer,  comes  from  the  too 
lavish  use  of  his  seemingly  inexhaustible 
powers  of  wit,  fancy,  and  imagination.  He 
is  apt  to  sacrifice  unity  of  general  effect  by 
overloading  his  paragraphs  with  suggest- 
ive meaning.  That  wise  reserve  of  expres- 
sion to  which  Longfellow  owes  so  much  of 
his  reputation,  that  subordination  of  minor 
thoughts  to  the  leading  thought  of  the  poem 
or  essay,  are  frequently  disregarded  by  Low- 
elL  His  mind  is  too  rich  to  submit  even  to 
artistic  checks  on  its  fertility. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished women  in  the  United  States,  a 
scholar,  a reasoner,  an  excellent  prose  writer, 
a poet  with  the  power  to  uplift  as  well  as 
to  please,  is  also  generally  known  as  a 
ohampion  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote. 
In  the  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  which 
she  brings  to  bear  on  this  debated  question, 
and  the  felicity  of  the  occasional  sarcastic 
strokes  with  which  she  smites  an  opponent 
who  has  offended  her  reason  as  well  as 
vexed  her  patience,  we  find  a woman  fully 
equipped  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  wom- 
an ; and  certainly  that  man  must  be  excep- 
tionally endowed  with  brains  who  can  af- 
ford to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  despising 
her  intellect.  Her  thrilling  “Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic7’  is  an  artistic  variation  on 
the  John  Brown  song.  The  original  is  in- 
comparable of  its  kind.  No  poet  could  have 
written  it.  Such  rudeness  and  wildness  are 
beyond  the  conception  even  of  Walt  Whit- 
man and  the  author  of  “ Festus.’;  One  would 
say  that  it  was  written  by  the  common  sol- 
diers who  sang  it  as  they  advanced  to  bat- 
tle; that  it  was  an  elemental  tune,  suited  to 
the  rugged  natures  that  shouted  its  refrain 
as  they  resolutely  faced  death,  with  the  con- 
fident assurance  of  immortality.  The  words 
are  verbal  equivalents  of  rifle-bullets  and 
cannon-balls ; the  tune  is  a noise,  like  the 
shriek  of  the  shell  as  it  ascends  to  the  exact 
point  whence  it  can  most  surely  descend  to 
blast  and  kill.  Mrs.  Howe’s  hymn  has  not 
this  elemental  character,  but  it  is  still  won- 
derfully animating  and  invigorating;  and 
tbe  constant  use  of  Scripture  phrases  shows 
the  high  level  of  thought  and  sentiment 
to  which  her  soul  had  mounted,  and  from 
which  she  poured  forth  her  exulting  strains. 
“ Our  Country,”  “ The  Flag,”  “ Our  Orders,” 
are  also  thoughtful  or  impassioned  outbreaks 
of  the  same  spiritual  feeling  which  gives  vi- 
tality to  the  “ Battle  Hymn.” 

The  authors  thus  grouped  together,  differ- 
ing so  widely  as  they  do  in  the  individuality 
impressed  on  their  genius,  are  still  connect- 
ed by  that  peculiar  impulse  given  to  Amer- 
ican literature  by  Channing’s  revolt  against 
the  Calviuistic  view  of  human  nature,  and 
by  the  emphasis  they  all  lay  on  the  ethical 
sentiment,  not  merely  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  concerns  of  actual  life,  but  as 


highly  idealized  in  its  application  to  that 
life  which  is  called  divine.  The  new  poetic- 
al metaphysics  and  theology  had  not  touch- 
ed the  mind  of  Charles  Sprague.  His  poem 
of  “ Curiosity,”  delivered  in  1829  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Society  of  Harvard  College,  is  so 
excellent  in  description,  in  the  various  pic- 
tures it  gives  of  human  life,  in  the  pungency 
of  its  wit  and  satire,  that  it  deserves  a place 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  school 
of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  His  odes  are  more 
open  to  criticism,  though  they  contain  many 
thoughtful,  impassioned,  and  resounding 
lines.  His  “ Shakspeare”  ode  is  the  best  of 
these ; and  he  concludes  it  with  a very  felic- 
itous image,  contrasting  the  success  of  the 
great  poet  of  England  in  doing  that  which 
her  statesmen  and  soldiers  could  not  per- 
form: 

“Onr  Roman-hearted  fathers  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 

Bat  thoa,  harmonious  monarch  of  the  mind, 

Around  their  sons  a gentler  chain  shall  biud. 

Still  o'er  our  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave, 

And  what  her  mighty  lion  lost  her  mightier  swan 

shall  save." 

A more  homely  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
Shakspeare  binds  the  English  race  togeth- 
er whithersoever  it  wanders,  is  afforded  by 
the  remark  of  a sturdy  New  England  farmer 
when  he  heard  the  rumor  that  England  in- 
tended to  make  the  Mason  and  Slidell  affair 
an  occasion  for  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  thus  insure  success  to  the  Confederates. 
The  farmer  paused,  reflected,  sought  out  in 
his  mind  something  which  would  indicate 
his  complete  severance  not  only  from  the 
people  of  England,  but  from  the  English 
mind,  and  at  last  condensed  all  his  wrath 
in  this  intense  remark,  “ Well,  if  that  report 
is  true,  all  I can  say  is  that  Lord  Lyons  is 
welcome  to  my  copy  of  Shakspeare.” 

Perhaps  Sprague’s  most  original  poems  are 
those  in  which  he  consecrated  his  domestic 
affeotions.  W ords worth  himself  would  have 
hailed  these  with  delight.  Any  body  who 
can  read  with  unwet  eyes  “ I See  Still,” 
“The  Family  Meeting,”  “ The  Brothers,”  and 
“ Lines  on  the  Death  of  M.  S.  C.”  is  a critic 
who  has  as  little  perception  of  the  language 
of  natural  emotion  as  of  the  reserves  aud 
refinements  of  poetic  art. 

Sprague  had  the  good  fortune,  as  the 
cashier  of  a leading  Boston  bank,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  his  poetic  gifts,  considered  as 
ineanB  of  subsistence.  But  Nathaniel  Par- 
ker Willis  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  our  poets 
to  prove  that  literature  could  be  relied  upon 
as  a good  business.  He  certainly  enjoyed 
all  those  advantages  which  accompany  com- 
petence, and  the  only  bank  he  could  draw 
upon  was  his  brain.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  art  of  producing  what  people  de- 
sired to  read,  and  for  which  publishers  were 
willing  to  pay.  His  early  Scripture  sketch- 
es, written  when  he  was  a student  of  Yale, 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  a promising  gen- 
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ins,  and  though  the  genius  did  not  after- 
ward take  the  direction  to  which  its  first 
successes  pointed,  it  gained  in  strength  and 
breadth  with  the  writer's  advancing  years. 
In  his  best  poems  he  displayed  energy  both 
of  thought  and  imagination ; but  his  pre- 
dominant characteristics  were  keenness  of 
observation,  fertility  of  fancy,  quickness  of 
wit,  shrewdness  of  understanding,  a fine 
perception  of  beauty,  a remarkable  felicity 
in  the  choice  of  words,  and  a subtle  sense 
of  harmony  in  their  arrangement,  whether 
his  purpose  was  to  produce  melodious  verse 
or  musical  prose.  But  he  doubtless  squan- 
dered his  powers  in  the  attempt  to  turn 
them  into  commodities.  To  this  he  was 
driven  by  his  necessities,  and  he  always 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  could  have 
done  better  with  his  brain  had  be  possessed 
an  income  corresponding  to  that  of  other 
eminent  American  men  of  letters,  who  could 
select  their  topics  without  regard  to  the 
immediate  market  value  of  what  they  wrote. 
He  became  the  favorite  poet,  satirist,  and 
“ organ”  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  wrote 
editorials,  letters,  essays,  novels,  which  were 
full  of  evidences  of  his  rare  talent  without 
doing  justice  to  it.  He  idealized  triviali- 
ties ; he  gave  a kind  of  reality  to  the  un- 
real; and  week  after  week  he  lifted  into 
importance  the  unsubstantial  matters  which 
for  the  time  occupied  the  attention  of  “ good 
society.”  Some  of  his  phrases,  such  as  “ the 
upper  ten  thousand,”  “ Fifth- Ave-nudity,” 
are  still  remembered.  The  paper  which 
Willis  edited,  the  Home  Journal , exerted  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  However  slight 
might  be  the  subjects,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  editor  worked  hard  in  bring- 
ing the  resources  of  his  knowledge,  observa- 
tion, wit,  and  fancy  to  place  them  in  their 
most  attractive  lights.  The  trouble  was 
not  in  the  vigor  of  the  faculties,  but  in  the 
thinness  of  much  of  the  matter.  As  an  ed- 
itor, however,  Willis  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  grand  generosity  of  heart,  and 
the  peculiar  power  he  had  of  detecting  the 
slightest  trace  of  genius  in  writers  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  appreciative  eulogy. 
In  the  whole  history  of  American  literature 
there  is  no  other  example  of  a prominent 
man  of  letters  who  showed,  like  Willis,  such 
a passionate  desire  to  make  his  natural  in- 
fluence effective  in  dragging  into  promi- 
nence writers  who  either  had  no  reputation 
at  all,  or  whose  reputation  was  notoriously 
lesb  than  his. 

James  G.  Percival  had  not  Willis's  happy 
disposition  and  adaptive  talent.  Though 
recognized  by  friends  as  a poet  of  the  first 
(American)  class,  he  never  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting the  great  body  of  his  intelligent 
countrymen  in  any  but  a few  of  his  minor 
poems.  He  ranks  among  the  great  sorrow- 
ing class  of  neglected  geniuses.  A man  of 
large  though  somewhat  undigested  erudi- 


tion, knowing  many  languages  and  many 
sciences,  he  was  seemingly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  marrying  his  knowledge  to  his  imagi- 
nation. When  he  wrote  in  prose,  he  was 
full  of  matter ; • when  he  wrote  in  verse,  he 
was  full  of  glow  and  aspiration  and  fancy, 
but  wanting  in  matter.  At  present,  the  poet 
is  required  to  supply  nutriment  as  well  as 
stimulant.  Tennyson's  immense  populari- 
ty, which  makes  every  new  poem  from  his 
pen  a literary  event,  is  to  be  referred  not 
merely  to  his  imaginative  power,  but  to  his 
keeping  himself  on  a level  with  the  science 
and  scholarship  of  his  age.  “In  Memoriam” 
would  not  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion had  it  not  been  felt  that  the  poet  who 
celebrates  a dead  friend  was,  at  the  same 
time,  all  alive  to  the  importance  of  prob- 
lems, now  vehemently  discussed  by  theolo- 
gians and  scientists,  which  relate  to  the 
question  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  Emerson,  also,  is  not  more 
noted  for  his  grand  reliance  on  the  soul  than 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  facts 
and  theories  which  appear  to  deny  its  ex- 
istence. . 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  like  Willis  and  Perci- 
val, adopted,  or  was  foroed  into,  literature 
as  a profession.  He  was  a man  of  rare  orig- 
inal capacity,  cursed  by  an  incurable  per- 
versity of  character.  It  can  not  be  said  he 
failed  of  success.  The  immediate  recogni- 
tion as  positive  additions  to  our  literature 
of  such  poems  as  “ The  Raven,”  “ Annabel 
Lee,”  and  “ The  Bells,”  and  of  such  prose 
stories  as  “ The  Gold  Bug,”  “ The  Purloined 
Letter,”  “The  Murders  of  Rue  Morgue,”  and 
“The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  indi- 
cates that  the  publio  was  not  responsible 
for  the  misfortunes  of  his  life.  He  also  as- 
sumed the  position  of  general  censor  and 
supervisor  of  American  lettero,  and  in  this 
he  also  measurably  succeeded ; for  his  crit- 
ical power,  when  not  biased  by  his  ca- 
prices, was  extraordinarily  acute,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  domination  no  critic’s 
praise  was  more  coveted  than  his,  and  no 
critic's  blame  more  dreaded.  In  most  of  his 
literary  work  he  displayed  that  rare  com- 
bination of  reason  and  imagination  to  which 
may  be  given  the  name  of  imaginative  an- 
alysis. He  was  so  proud  of  this  power  that 
he  was  never  weary  of  unfolding,  even  to 
a chance  acquaintance,  the  genesis  of  his 
poems  and  stories,  accounting,  on  reason- 
able grounds,  for  every  melodious  variation 
in  the  verse,  every  little  incident  touched 
upon  in  the  narrative,  as  steps  in  a deduct- 
ive argument  from  assumed  premises.  One 
of  two  things  was  necessary  to  quicken  his 
mind  into  full  activity.  The  first  was  ani- 
mosity against  an  individual;  the  second 
was  some  chance  suggestion  which  awaken- 
ed and  tasked  all  the  resources  of  his  in- 
tellectual ingenuity.  The  wild,  weird,  un- 
earthly, under-natural,  as  distinguished  from 
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supernatural,  element  in  his  most  popular 
poems  and  stories  is  always  accompanied 
by  an  imagination  which  not  only  spiritu- 
ally discerns  but  relentlessly  dissects.  The 
morbid  element,  directing  his  powers,  came 
from  his  character;  the  perfection  of  his 
analysis  came  from  an  intellect  as  fertile  as 
it  was  calm,  and  as  delicate  in  selecting 
every  minute  thread  of  thought  as  in  seiz- 
ing every  evanescent  shade  of  feeling. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  justly  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  American  men  of 
letters.  A graduate  of  no  university,  he 
has  mastered  many  languages;  born  in  a 
Pennsylvania  village,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  every  where  and  to  have  seen 
every  body ; and  all  that  he  has  achieved  is 
due  to  his  own  persistent  energy  and  tran- 
quil self-reliance.  Journalist,  traveler,  es- 
sayist, critic,  novelist,  scholar,  and  poet,  he 
has  ever  preserved  the  simplicity  of  nature 
which  marked  his  first  book  of  travels,  and 
the  simplicity  of  style  which  the  knowledge 
of  many  lands  and  many  tongues  has  never 
tempted  him  to  abandon.  His  books  of 
voyages  and  travels  are  charming,  but  their 
charm  consists  in  the  austere  closeness  of 
the  words  he  uses  to  the  facts  he  records, 
the  scenery  he  depicts,  and  the  adventures 
he  narrates.  The  same  simplicity  of  style 
characterizes  his  poems,  his  few  novels,  and 
numerous  stories.  The  richness  of  his  vo- 
cabulary never  impels  him  to  sacrifice  truth 
of  representation  to  the  transient  effective- 
ness which  is  readily  secured  by  indulgence 
in  declamation.  One  sometimes  wonders 
that  the  master  of  so  many  languages  should 
be  content  to  express  himself  with  such  rig- 
id economy  of  word  and  phrase  in  the  one 
he  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee.  Among 
Taylor’s  minor  poems,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
those  which  exhibit  his  genius  at  its  top- 
most point.  Perhaps  “ Camadeva”  may  be 
instanced  as  best  showing  his  power  of 
blending  exquisite  melody  with  serene,  sat- 
isfying, uplifting  thought.  The  song  which 
begins  with  the  invocation,  “ Daughter  of 
Egypt,  veil  thine  eyes !”  is  as  good  as  could 
be  selected  from  his  many  pieces  to  indi- 
cate the  energy  and  healthiness  of  his  lyric 
impulse.  His  longer  poems  would  reward 
a careful  criticism.  The  best  of  them  is 
“The  Masque  of  the  Gods” — a poem  com- 
prehensive in  conception,  noble  in  purpose, 
and  admirable  in  style.  Taylor  has  also 
done  a great  work  in  translating,  or  rath- 
er transfusing,  the  two  parts  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust”  into  various  English  metres  corre- 
sponding to  the  original  German  verse,  liter- 
al not  only  in  reproducing  ideas,  but  in  re- 
producing melodies.  This  long  labor  could 
only  have  been  undertaken  by  an  American 
man  of  letters  whose  love  of  lucre  was  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  his  love  of  literature. 

Another  American  writer  who  has  made 
literature  a profession  is  George  William 


Curtis.  Mr.  Curtis  opened  a new  vein  of 
satiric  fiction  in  The  Potiphar  Papers , Prue 
and  J,  and  Trumps ; but  probably  the  great 
extent  of  his  popularity  is  due  to  his  papers 
in  this  Magazine,  under  the  general  title  of 
the  Editors  Easy  Chair.  In  these  he  has 
developed  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and 
every  felicity  of  his  disposition ; the  large 
variety  of  the  topics  he  has  treated  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  generous 
breadth  of  his  culture ; but  it  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  topics  that  his  peculiarly  at-  . 
tractive  genius  is  displayed  in  all  its  abun- 
dant resources  of  sense,  knowledge;  wit, 
fancy,  reason,  and  sentiment.  His  tone  is 
not  only  manly,  but  gentlemanly ; his  per- 
suasiveness is  an  important  element  of  his 
influence ; and  no  reformer  has  equaled  him 
in  the  art  of  insinuating  sound  principles 
into  prejudiced  intellects  by  putting  them 
in  the  guise  of  pleasantries.  He  can  on 
occasion  send  forth  sentences  of  ringing  in- 
vective ; but  in  the  Easy  Chair  he  generally 
prefers  the  attitude  of  urbanity  which  the 
title  of  his  department  suggests.  His  style, 
in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  is  rhythmic- 
al ; so  that  his  thoughts  slide,  as  it  were, 
into  the  reader’s  mind  in  a strain  of  music. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  characteris- 
tics is  the  undiminished  vigor  and  elastici- 
ty of  his  intelligence,  in  spite  of  the  inces- 
sant draughts  he  has  for  years  been  making 
upon  it. 

In  the  domain  of  history  and  biography, 
American  literature,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  can  boast  of  works  of  standard  value. 

The  most  indefatigable  of  all  explorers  into 
the  unpublished  letters  and  documents  il- 
lustrating the  history  of  the  United  States 
was  Jared  Sparks.  His  voluminous  editions 
of  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  his  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  and  other  books  devoted  to  the 
task  of  adding  to  the  authentic  materials  of 
American  history,  are  mines  of  information 
to  the  students  of  history ; but  Mr.  Sparks, 
though  a clear  and  forcible  writer,  had  not 
the  gift  of  attractiveness ; and  the  results  of 
his  investigations  have  been  more  popularly 
presented  by  Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Franklin,  than 
by  his  own  biographies  of  those  eminent  men, 
based  on  the  results  of  tireless  original  re- 
search extending  through  many  years. 

In  the  political  history  of  the  country 
there  only  remain  two  “ families,”  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term.  These  are  the 
Adamses  and  the  Hamiltons.  Charles  F. 

Adams  has  published  a collection  of  his 
grandfather’s  works,  in  ten  volumes,  intro- 
duced by  a life  of  John  Adams,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
biographies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a posi- 
tive addition  to  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  under  our  first  two  Presi- 
dents. An  edition  of  Hamilton’s  works  has 
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also  been  published ; and  one  of  Hamilton’s 
sous  has  written  a History  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States , “ as  traced  in  the  writings 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries.” It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
controversies  between  the  two  families  have 
added  new  matter  of  great  value  to  the 
mass  of  documents  which  shed  light  on  our 
early  history  as  a united  nation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  other 
works,  which  are  valuable  contributions-  to 
. our  annals;  but,  in  1834,  George  Bancroft 
appeared  as  the  historian  of  the  United 
States,  or  rather  the  historian  of  the  process 
by  which  the  States  became  united.  He 
professed  to  have  seized  on  the  underlying 
Idea  which  shaped  the  destinies  of  the 
oountry ; in  later  volumes  he  indicated  his 
initiation  in  the  councils  of  Providence; 
and  though  his  last  volume  (the  tenth),  pub- 
lished in  1874,  only  brings  the  history  down 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
his  labor  of  forty  years  has  confirmed  him 
in  his  historical  philosophy.  Bancroft  has 
been  prominent  in  American  politics  during 
all  this  period;  he  has  been  successively 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  American  minister  in  London 
and  Berlin,  and  has  thus  enjoyed  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  correcting  his  declama- 
tion by  his  experience;  but  his  tendency 
to  rhapsody  has  not  diminished  with  the 
increase  of  his  knowledge  and  his  years. 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  materials  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  American  his- 
tory, and  has  been  as  indefatigable  in  re- 
search as  confident  in  theorizing.  The  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  his  work  are  of  various 
literary  merit,  but  they  are  all  stamped  by 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  historian’s 
individuality.  There  is  no  dogmatism  more 
exclusive  than  that  of  fixed  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  this  dogmatism  Mr.  Bancroft  exhibits 
throughout  his  history  both  in  its  declama- 
tory and  speculative  form.  Indeed, there  are 
chapters  in  each  of  his  volumes  which,  con- 
sidered apart,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  work  was  misnamed,  and  that  it  should 
be  entitled,  “ The  Psychological  Autobiog- 
raphy of  George  Bancroft,  as  Illustrated  by 
Incidents  and  Characters  in  the  Annals  of 
the  United  States.”  Generally,  however,  his 
fault  is  not  in  suppressing  or  overlooking 
facts,  but  in  disturbing  the  relations  of  facts 
— substituting  their  relation  to  the  peculiar 
intellectual  and  moral  organization  of  the 
historian  to  their  natural  relations  with 
each  other.  Still,  he  has  written  the  most 
popular  history  of  the  United  States  (up  to 
1782)  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  has  made 
a very  large  addition  to  the  materials  on 
which  it  rests.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  so  tireless  in  research  had  he  not  been 
so  passionately  earnest  in  speculation. 

The  necessarily  alow  progress  of  Mr.  Ban- 
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croft’s  history,  and  the  various  protests 
against  his  theories  and  his  judgments,  im- 
pelled Richard  Hildreth,  a bold,  blunt,  hard- 
headed,  and  resolute  man,  caustic  in  temper, 
keen  in  intellect,  indefatigable  in  industry, 
and  blessed  with  an  honest  horror  of  shams, 
to  write  a history  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  our  fathers  should  be  presented  ex- 
actly as  they  were,  “ unbedaubed  with  pa- 
triotic rouge.”  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1849,  the  sixth  in  1852.  The  whole 
work  included  the  events  between  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  the  continent 
and  the  year  1821.  As  a book  of  reference, 
this  history  still  remains  as  the  best  in  our 
catalogues  of  works  on  American  history. 

The  style  is  concise,  the  facts  happily  com- 
bined, the  judgments  generally  good;  and 
while  justice  is  done  to  our  great  men,  there 
is  every  where  observable  an  almost  vindic- 
tive contempt  of  persons  who  have  made 
themselves  “ great”  by  the  arts  of  the  dem- 
agogue.  Hildreth  studied  carefully  all  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach ; but 
his  plan  did  not  contemplate  original  re- 
search on  the  large  Beale  in  which  it  was 
prosecuted  by  Bancroft. 

The  History  of  New  England,  by  John  G. 
Palfrey,  is  distinguished  by  thoroughness 
of  investigation,  fairness  of  judgment,  and 
clearness  and  temperance  of  style.  It  is 
one  of  the  ablest  contributions  as  yet  made 
to  our  colonial  history.  The  various  histo- 
ries of  Francis  Parkman,  The  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World , The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West , exhibit  a singular 
combination  of  the  talents  of  the  historian 
with  those  of  the  novelist.  The  materials 
he  has  laboriously  gathered  are  disposed  in 
their  just  relations  by  a sound  understand- 
ing, while  they  are  vivified  by  a realizing 
mind.  The  result  is  a series  of  narratives 
in  which  accuracy  in  the  slightest  details  is 
found  compatible  with  the  most  glowing  ex- 
ercise of  historical  imagination,  and  the  use 
of  a style  singularly  rapid,  energetic,  and 
picturesque. 

William  H.  Prescott  had  one  of  those  hap- 
pily constituted  natures  in  which  intellect- 
ual conscientiousness  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  moral  quality  which  commonly  mo- 
nopolizes the  name  of  conscience.  He  was 
as  incapable  of  lies  of  the  brain  as  of  lies 
of  the  heart.  When  he  undertook  to  write 
histories,  he  employed  an  ample  fortune  to 
obtain  new  materials,  sifted  them  with  the 
utmost  care,  weighed  opposing  statements 
in  an  understanding  which  was  unbiased 
by  prejudice,  and,  suppressing  the  laborious 
processes  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  defi- 
nite conclusions,  presented  the  results  of  his 
toil  in  a narrative  so  easy,  limpid,  vivid,  and 
picturesque  that  his  delighted  readers  hard- 
ly realized  that  what  was  so  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  them  could  have  cost  much 
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pain  and  labor  to  him.  Echoes  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  coming  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  gradually  forced  the 
conviction  into  the  ordinary  American  mind 
that  the  historian  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la,^ the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of 
Philip  the  Second,  had  in  his  quiet  Boston 
home  made  large  additions  to  the  history  of 
Europe  in  one  of  its  most  important  epochs. 
Humboldt  was  specially  emphatic  in  his 
praise.  Prescott  was  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  many  foreign  academies,  whose 
doors  were  commonly  shut  to  all  who  could 
not  show  that  they  had  made  contributions 
to  human  knowledge  as  well  as  to  human 
entertainment.  Much  of  his  foreign  repu- 
tation was  doubtless  due  to  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  obtain  rare  books  and 
copies  of  rare  MSS.  which  contained  novel 
and  important  facts ; but  his  wide  popular- 
ity is  to  be  referred  to  liis  possession  of  the 
faculty  of  historical  imagination ; that  is, 
his  power  of  realizing  and  reproducing  the 
events  and  characters  of  past  ages,  and  of 
becoming  mentally  a contemporary  of  the 
persons  whose  actions  he  narrated.  His 
partial  blindness,  which  compelled  him  to 
listen  rather  than  to  read,  and  to  employ  a 
cunningly  contrived  apparatus  in  order  to 
write,  was  in  his  case  an  advantage.  He 
had  the  eyes  of  friends  and  faithful  secreta- 
ries eager  to  serve  him.  What  passed  into 
his  ear  became  an  image  in  his  mind,  and  his 
bodily  infirmity  quickened  his  mental  sight. 
His  judgment  and  imagination  brooded  over 
the  throng  of  details  to  which  lie  listened ; 
he  formed  a mental  picture  out  of  the  dry 
facts ; and  by  assiduous  thinking  he  dis- 
posed the  facts  in  their  right  relations  with- 
out losing  his  hold  on  their  vitality  as  pic- 
tures of  a past  age.  People  who  passed  him 
in- his  daily  afternoon  walks  around  Boston 
Common  knew  that  his  thoughts  were  busy 
on  Ferdinand,  or  Cortez,  or  Pizarro,  or  Phil- 
ip, and  not  on  the  news  of  the  day ; and  his 
rapid  pace  and  the  peculiar  swing  of  his 
cane  as  he  trudged  on  indicated  that  he  was 
looking  not  on  what  was  imperfectly  pres- 
ent to  his  bodily  eye,  but  on  objects  to  which 
physical  exercise  had  given  new  life  and  sig- 
nificance as  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  his  mind. 
His  intense  absorption  in  the  subject-matter 
of  his  various  histories  gave  to  them  a pe- 
culiar attractiveness  which  few  novels  pos- 
sess. Any  body  who,  after  reading  Lew  Wal- 
lace’s recent  romance  of  The  Fair  God , or  Dr. 
Bird’s  Calarar,  will  then  turn  to  Prescott’s 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico , can  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  historian’s  superi- 
ority to  the  romancer  in  the  mere  point  of 
romantic  interest. 

Another  American  historian,  John  Lotlirop 
Motley,  the  author  of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic , The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, The  History  of  John  of  Barneveld,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  great  Thirty  Years’ 
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War,  has  been,  like  Prescott,  nntiring  in  re- 
search, has  made  large  additions  to  the  facts 
of  European  history,  has  decisively  settled 
many  debatable  questions  which  have  tried 
the  sagacity  of  French  and  Gennan  histo- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has 
poured  forth  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  a series  of  impassioned  narratives,  whicli 
warm  the  blood  and  kindle  the  imagination 
as  well  as  inform  the  understanding.  His 
histories  are,  in  some  degree,  epics.  As  he 
frequently  crosses  Prescott’s  path  in  his 
presentation  of  the  ideas,  passions,  and  per- 
sons of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  serenity  of  Prescott’s  narrative 
as  contrasted  with  the  swift,  chivalric  im- 
patience of  wrong  which  animates  almost 
every  page  of  Motley.  Both  imaginatively 
reproduce  what  they  have  investigated; 
both  have  the  eye  to  see  and  the  reason 
to  discriminate;  both  substantially  agree 
in  their  judgment  as  to  events  and  char- 
acters ; but  Prescott  quietly  allows  his  read- 
ers, as  a jury,  to  render  their  verdict  on  the 
statement  of  the  facts,  while  Motley  some- 
what fiercely  pushes  forward  to  anticipate 
it.  Prescott  calmly  represents;  Motley  in- 
tensely feels.  Prescott  is  on  a watch-tower 
surveying  the  battle ; Motley  plunges  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  temperament 
no  two  historians  could  be  more  apart ; in 
j udgmont  they  are  identical.  As  both  histo- 
rians are  equally  incapable  of  lying,  Motley 
finds  it  necessary  to  overload  his  narrative 
with  details  which  justify  his  vehemence, 
while  Prescott  can  afford  to  omit  them,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  a benign  im- 
partiality between  the  opposing  parties.  A 
Roman  Catholio  disputant  would  find  it 
hard  to  fasten  a quarrel  on  Prescott;  but 
with  Motley  he  conld  easily  detect  an  occa- 
sion for  a duel  to  the  death.  It  is  to  be  said 
that  Motley’s  warmth  of  feeling  never  be- 
trays him  into  intentional  injustice  to  any 
human  being ; his  histories  rest  on  a basis 
of  facts  which  no  critic  has  shaken ; and  to 
the  merit  of  being  a historian  of  wide  re- 
pute, it  is  to  be  added  that  he  has  ever  been 
a stanch  friend,  in  the  emergencies  of  the 
politics  of  the  country,  to  every  cause  based 
on  troth,  honor,  reason,  freedom,  and  justice. 

The  same  high  chivalrous  tone  which  rings 
through  his  histories  has  been  heard  in  ev- 
ery crisis  of  his  public  career. 

The  European  histories  of  Prescott  and 
Motley  required  an  introduction,  and  this 
was  furnished  by  John  Foster  Kirk,  in  bis 
History  of  Charles  the  Bold . Mr.  Kirk  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  Prescott’s  secretaries.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  the  period  of  which  he  proposed 
to  write  the  history,  and  the  perseverance 
to  execute  the  difficult  task.  Charles  and 
Louis  were  known  to  all  people  who  spoke 
the  English  tongue  by  Scott’s  famous  novel 
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of  Quentin  Durward , and  liis  feebler  conclud- 
ing romance  of  Anne  of  Gderstein ; aud  Mr. 
Kirk  bad  a right  to  suppose  that  an  ac- 
count of  an  important  era  of  European  his- 
tory would  lose  none  of  its  attractiveness 
by  being  rigidly  conformed  to  historical 
facts.  As  to  his  research,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  his  investigations  in  the  | 
archives  of  Switzerland  alone  he  was  proba- 
bly the  first  man  to  disturb  the  dust  which 
nearly  four  centuries  had  heaped  on  pre- 
cious manuscript  documents.  As  a thiuker 
he  is  always  ingenious,  aud  as  generally 
sound  as  he  is  original.  In  narrative,  the 
richness  of  his  materials,  as  in  the  case  of 
Motley,  tempts  him  sometimes  into  seeming- 
ly needless  minuteness  of  detail. 

Among  other  works  which  do  credit  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country  may 
be  named  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Na- 
thaniel Greene , from  original  materials,  by 
George  W.  Greene — a wrork  which,  of  its 
kind,  is  of  the  first  class.  The  same  writ- 
er’s Historical  View  of  the  American  devolution 
is  an  excellent  compend  drawn  from  origi- 
nal sources.  The  various  volumes  of  Rich- 
ard Frothingham  are  admirable  for  accu- 
racy and  research.  Ou  the  general  subject 
of  history,  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  John 
W.  Draper,  The  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe , is  comprehensive  in 
scope,  brilliant  in  style,  and  bold  in  specu- 
lation. The  first  volume  of  The  History  of 
Fr  ance , by  Parke  Godwin,  is  so  good  that  it 
is  to  be  regretted  the  author  has  not  con- 
tinued his  task.  The  various  biographies 
written  by  James  Parton — namely,  the  lives 
of  Burr,  Jackson,  Franklin,  aud  Jefferson — 
have  the  great  merit  of  being  entertaining, 
wiiilo  they  rest  on  a solid  basis  of  facts 
which  the  writer  has  diligently  explored. 
His  love  of  paradox,  though  a fault,  cer- 
tainly gives  piquancy  to  his  lucid  narrative. 
He  starts  commonly  with  a peculiar  theory, 
and  if  sometimes  unjust,  the  injustice  comes 
from  his  surveying  the  subject  from  an  ec- 
centric point  of  view,  and  not  from  any  de- 
liberate intention  to  misstate  facts  or  disturb 
their  relations.  The  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy , by 
his  son,  Edmund  Quincy,  is  an  admirably  ex- 
ecuted portrait  of  one  of  the  stoutest  spec- 
imens of  political  manhood  in  American 
history.  Like  Parton,  Quincy  interests  by 
reproducing  the  period  of  which  he  writes, 
and,  like  him,  is  a painter  of  “ interiors.” 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Amer- 
ica, by  Henry  Wilson,  is  the  work  of  a man 
who  as  Senator  of  the  United  States  was 
long  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  slav- 
ery, who  knew  by  experience  the  thoughts, 
passions,  and  policies  of  the  parties  in  the 
contest,  and  who  wTote  the  history  of  the 
contest  with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
impartiality.  The  Life  of  Madiaonf  by  Will- 
iam C.  Rives,  is  a work  of  interest  and  value. 
Among  the  antiquarians  and  anecdotists  who 


have  illustrated  American  history,  the  high- 
est reputation  belongs  to  Benson  J.  Lossing 
and  the  family  of  the  Drakes. 

In  military  history  and  biography,  the 
most  notable  work  the  country  has  pro- 
duced is  Memoirs  of  General  W,  T.  Sherman , 
Written  by  Himself— or,  as  it  might  be  called, 
“ My  Deeds  in  My  Words.”  The  sharpness, 
conciseness,  and  arbitrariness  of  the  auto- 
biographer’s style  are  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  is  intensely  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority. The  word  of  commaud  is  heard 
ringing  in  every  page  of  his  two  octavos. 
No  man  could,  without  being  laughed  at, 
have  written  what  he  has-writtcn  unless 
he  had  done  what  he  has  done.  Through- 
out his  autobiography  he  appears  self-cen- 
tred, self-referring,  self-absorbed,  and,  when 
opposed,  prouder  than  a score  of  Spanish 
hidalgoes.  Like  George  Eliot’s  innkeeper, 
he  divides  human  thought  into  two  parts, 
namely,  “ my  idee,”  and  4<  humbug there  is 
no  middle  point ; but  then  his  intelligence  is 
as  6olid,  quick,  broad,  and  full  of  resource  as 
his  will  is  defiantly  self-reliant.  Though 
there  is  something  bare, bleak,  harsh,  abrupt, 
in  his  style,  his  blunt  egotism  every  now  and 
then  runs  into  a rude  humor,  lie  pats  on 
the  back  men  as  brave  if  not  as  skillful  as 
himself,  and  looks  down  upon  them  with 
good-natured  toleration  as  long  os  they  look 
up  to  him ; but  when  they  do  not,  disbelief  in 
Sherman  denotes  incompetency  or  maligni- 
ty in  the  critic.  His  enmities  are  hearted, 
and  sometimes  vindictive.  The  grave  has 
closed  over  a man  who  in  his  sphere  did  at 
least  as  much  as  Sherman  to  overturn  the 
rebellion,  and  yet  Sherman  spares  not  Secre- 
tary Stanton  dead  any  more  than  he  spared 
Stanton  living.  Still  the  book  is  thorough- 
ly a soldier’s  book,  and  must  take  a rank 
among  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing military  memoirs  ever  written. 

In  that  department  of  history  which  de- 
scribes the  rise  and  growth  of  literatures, 
the  most  important  work  which  has  been 
produced  by  an  American  scholar  is  The 
History  of  Spanish  Literature , by  George  Tick- 
nor.  As  far  as  solid  and  accurate  learning 
is  concerned,  it  is  incomparably  the  best  his- 
tory of  Spanish  literature  in  existence,  and 
is  so  acknowledged  in  Spain.  The  author,  in 
his  travels  in  Europe,  sought  out  every  book 
which  shed  the  slightest  light  on  his  great 
subject.  The  materials  of  his  work  are  a 
carefully  selected  Spanish  library, purchased 
by  himself.  He  deliberately  took  up  tho 
subject  as  a task  which  would  jdeasingly 
occupy  a lifetime.  The  latest  edition,  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death,  showed  that 
the  volumes  always  were  on  his  desk  for 
supervision,  revision,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  facts,  aud  that  he  continued  pruning 
and  enlarging  his  work  to  the  day  when 
the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand.  In  research 
he  was  as  indefatigable  as  he  was  consci- 
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entious,  and  possessing  ample  leisure  and 
fortune,  he  tranquilly  exerted  the  powers  of 
his  strong  understanding  and  the  refine- 
ments of  his  cultivated  taste  in  forming 
critical  judgments,  which,  if  somewhat  pos- 
itive, had  the  positiveness  of  knowledge 
and  reflection.  Besides,  his  culture  was 
cosmopolitan ; he  had  enjoyed  as  wide  op- 
portunities for  conversing  with  men  as 
with  books,  and  there  was  hardly  an  illus- 
trious European  scholar  or  man  of  letters 
of  his  time  with  whom  he  had  not  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy;  but  erudition  can  not 
confer  insight,  nor  can  genius  be  communi- 
cated by  mere  companionship  with  it.  Mr. 
Ticknor’s  defect  was  a lack  of  sympathy 
and  imagination,  and,  to  the  historian  of 
literature,  nothing  can  compensate  for  a de- 
ficiency in  these.  He  could  not  mentally 
transform  himself  into  a Spaniard,  and 
therefore  could  not  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret of  the  genius  of  Spain.  He  studied  its 
great  writers,  but  he  did  not  look  into  and 
behold  their  souls.  There  was  something 
cold,  hard,  resisting,  and  repellent  in  his 
mind.  His  criticism,  therefore,  externally 
judicious,  had  not  for  its  basis  mental  facts 
vividly  conceived  and  vitally  interpreted. 
Had  Mr.  Ticknor  possessed  the  realizing  im- 
agination of  his  friend  Prescott — who  was 
never  in  Spain — he  would  have  made  what 
is  now  a valuable  work,  also  a work  of  fas- 
cinating interest  and  extensive  popularity. 

In  the  department  of  history  may  be  in- 
cluded works  on  the  origin,  progress,  or- 
ganization, comparison,  and  criticism  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  various  nations.  Three 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  each  of  which  indicates  a “ liberal” 
bias.  The  first  is  The  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a Future  Life , by  William  R.  Alger. 
This  is  a mine  of  generalized  information, 
obtained  by  great  labor,  and  sifted,  ana- 
lyzed, and  classified  with  care  and  skill. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  author’s 
acquaintances,  knowing  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  plan,  and  seeing  year  after  year 
pass  by  without  any  signs  of  approaching 
publication,  gently  hinted  to  him  that  the 
book,  as  he  was  writing  it,  would  only  be 
finished  in  that  state  of  existence  which  it 
took  for  its  theme.  The  second  is  Oriental 
Religions , by  Samuel  Johnson,  the  product 
of  a learned,  intelligent,  aud  intrepid  “Free 
Religionist.”  The  third  is  Ten  Great  Relig- 
ions, by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  thinking  in  these  works  is  as 
noticeable  os  the  abundance  of  the  knowl- 
edge. 

The  number  of  American  statesmen  who 
since  1810  have  combined  literary  with  po- 
litical taleift  is  numerous— so  numerous,  in- 
deed, that,  in  despair  of  doing  justice  to  all, 
we  are  forced  to  select  three  representative 
men  as  indicating  three  separate  tendencies 


in  our  national  life.  These  are  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Daniel  Webster,  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Calhoun  specially  followed  the  Jefferson 
who  prompted  the  Resolutions  of  *98 ; Sum- 
ner, the  Jefferson  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  Webster,  the  men 
who  drew  up  and  carried  into  effect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun 
was  in  politics  what  Calvin  was  in  theolo- 
gy— a great  deductive  reasoner  from  prem- 
ises assumed.  The  austerity  of  his  charac- 
ter found  a natural  outlet  in  the  rigor  of 
his  logic.  He  had  the  grand  audacity  of 
the  intellectual  athlete,  pushed  his  argu- 
mentation to  its  most  extreme  results,  w as 
willing  to  peril  life  and  fortune  or.  an  in- 
ference ten  times  removed  from  his  origi- 
nal starting-point,  and  was  always  a rea- 
soning being  in  matters  where  he  seemed  to 
be,  on  practical  grounds,  an  unreasonable 
one.  Despising  rhetoric,  he  became  a rhet- 
orician of  a high  class  by  pure  force  of  log- 
ical statement.  Every  word  he  used  meant 
something,  and  he  never  indulged  in  an  im- 
age or  illustration  except  to  condense  or  en- 
force a thought.  In  the  discussions  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
very  foundations  of  the  government,  raised 
by  what  is  called  “Foote’s  Resolution,” 
Webster,  in  1830,  made  his  celebrated  speech 
in  reply  to  Hayne.  In  all  the  resources  of  the 
orator — statement,  reasoning,  wit,  humor, 
imagination,  passion — this  speech  has,  like 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Burke,  acquired 
reputation  as  a literary  work,  as  well  as  by 
its  lucid  exposition  of  constitutional  law. 
Webster  was  so  completely  victorious  over 
his  antagonist  in  argument  as  well  as  elo- 
quence, that  only  when  the  question  of  nul- 
lification came  up  was  his  triumph  serious- 
ly questioned.  Calhoun,  who  thought  that 
Hayne  had  not  made  the  most  of  the  argu- 
ment for  State  rights,  introduced,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  a series  of  resolutions  into  the 
Senate,  carefully  modeled  on  the  Resolu- 
tions of  *98,  and  afterward  based  an  argu- 
ment upon  them  as  though  they  were  of  a 
validity  equal  to  that  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  speech  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  his  ingenious,  penetra- 
ting, and  logical  mind,  and  can  now  be 
studied  with  admiration  by  every  body  who 
enjoys  following  the  processes  of  impassion- 
ed deductive  reasoning  on  a question  af- 
fecting the  life  of  individuals  and  of  States. 

Webster's  reply,  called  “ The  Constitution 
not  a Compact  between  Sovereign  States,” 
was  his  greatest  intellectual  effort  in  tho 
sphere  of  pure  argumentation.  Calhoun,  a 
greater  reasoner  than  Jefferson  or  Madison, 
had  deduced  from  their  propositioiis — orig- 
inally thrown  out  to  serve  as  a convenient 
cover  for  a somewhat  factious  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  John  Adams — a theo- 
ry of  tho  government  of  the  United  States 
for  all  time  to  come.  Webster  resolutely 
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attacked  the  premises  of  Calhoun’s  speech, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  his  opponent’s 
deducti  ve  reasoning  from  the  premises.  Cal- 
honn  retorted  in  a speech  in  which  he  com- 
plained that  Webster  had  not  answered  his 
argument.  It  was  not  Webster’s  policy  to 
discredit  Madison,  and  he  simply  declared 
that  Madison,  in  his  old  age,  had  repudiated 
such  inferences  as  Calhoun  had  drawn  from 
the  Resolutions  of  ’98.  On  constitutional 
grounds  Webster  was  as  triumphant  in  his 
contest  with  Calhoun  as  he  had  been  in  his 
previous  contest  with  Hayne;  but  argu- 
ments are  of  small  account  against  interests 
and  passions,  and  it  required  the  bloodiest 
and  most  expensive  of  civil  wars  to  prove 
that  strictly  logical  deductions  from  the 
Resolutions  of  ’98  did  not  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  victory  intellectually  won  was  eventu- 
ally decided  by  “ blood  and  iron.”  In  addi- 
tion to  Webster’s  extraordinary  power  of 
lucid  statement,  on  which  he  based  the  suc- 
cessive stepB  and  wide  sweep  of  his  argu- 
mentation, he  was  master  of  an  eloquence 
unrivaled  of  its  kind,  because  it  represent- 
ed the  kindling  into  unity  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  emotions  of  a strong,  deep,  and 
broad  individual  nature.  Generally,  under- 
standing was  his  predominant  quality;  in 
statement  and  argument  he  seemed  to  be 
specially  desirous  to  unite  thought  with 
facts ; he  distrusted  all  rhetoric  which  dis- 
turbed the  relations  of  things;  but  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  he  occasionally  mount- 
ed to  the  real  elevation  of  his  character,  and 
threw  off  dashes  and  sparks  of  impassion- 
ed imagination  which  had  the  electric,  the 
smiting,  effect  of  a completely  roused  na- 
ture. It  is  curious  that  he  never  exhibited 
the  higher  qualities  of  imagination  in  his 
speeches  until  the  suppressed  power  flamed 
unexpectedly  out  after  all  his  other  facul- 
ties had  been  thoroughly  kindled,  and  then 
it  came  with  formidable  effect.  That  Web- 
ster is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  prose 
writers  is  acknowledged  both  at  the  North 
and  the  South.  He  was  also  a magnificent 
specimen  of  physical  manhood;  his  mere 
presence  in  an  assembly  was  eloquence ; and 
when  he  spoke,  voice  and  gesture  added  im- 
mensely to  the  effect  of  his  majestic  port 
and  bearing.  Fox  said  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  that  he  must  be  an  impostor,  for  no 
man  could  be  as  wise  as  he  looked.  Web- 
ster was  wiser  in  look  than  even  Thurlow, 
but  his  works  show  that  he  was  no  impostor 
ill  the  matter  of  political  wisdom,  laughable 
as  are  some  of  the  epithets  by  which  his 
admirers  exaggerated  his  claims  to  rever- 
ence, as  though  ho  had  clapped  copyright 
on  political  thought.  In  the  heathenism 
of  partisan  feeling,  however,  few  deities  of 
party  were  more  worthy  of  apotheosis  than 
“ the  godlike  Dan !” 

Up  to  1850,  when  he  made  his  memorable 


“7th  of  March  speech”  in  the  Senate,  Webster 
was  considered  the  leading  champion  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery ; but  in  that  speech 
he  waived  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  Territories  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war, 
though  he  contended  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  principle  itself.  He  lost,  by  this 
concession,  his  hold  on  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  the  political  antislavery  men, 
and  the  position  he  vacated  was  eventually 
occupied  by  Charles  Sumner,  though  Sum- 
ner had  numerous  competitors  for  that  sta- 
tion of  glory  and  difficulty.  Webster  must 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween the  Slave  and  Free  States,  but  he  la- 
bored to  postpone  a catastrophe  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent,  thinking  that  judi- 
cious compromise  might  soften  the  shock 
when  the  collision  of  irreconcilable  princi- 
ples and  persons  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Sumner  in  heart  was  as  earnest  an  aboli- 
tionist as  Garrison  or  Phillips ; his  soul  was 
on  fire  with  moral  enthusiasm ; but  he  also 
had  a vigorous  understanding,  and  a memo- 
ry stored  with  a vast  amount  of  historical 
and  legal  knowledge.  He  never  forgot  any 
thing  he  had  read,  and  he  passed  not  a day 
without  reading.  Accordingly,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  this 
philanthropic  student  - statesman  was  as 
ready  in  citing  the  precedents  as  he  was 
fiery  in  declaring  the  principles  of  freedom. 
During  the  years  preceding  the  civil  war 
the  dominant  party  in  the  government  was 
bent  on  establishing  a slave  power,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  disgraced  the 
country  forever.  Law,  logic,  philosophy, 
even  theology,  were  in  the  South  all  subor- 
dinated to  the  permanence  and  extension 
of  negro  slavery,  and  hundreds  of  sermons 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  inculcated 
the  refreshing  doctrine  that  if  Christ  came 
primarily  on  earth  to  save  sinners,  his  sec- 
ondary, though  not  less  important,  object 
was  to  enslave  “niggers.”  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  it  requires  no  parade  of  authori- 
ties to  settle  the  proposition  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  but  ethically  and  politically 
this  was  the  proposition  that  Charles  Sum- 
ner had  to  sustain  by  quotations  from  Yico 
and  Leibnitz,  from  Coke,  Mansfield,  Camden, 
and  Eldon,  from  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Marshall,  Story,  and  Webster.  Those  who 
were  foiled  in  their  purposes  by  these  quo- 
tations from  authorities  they  could  not  but 
respect,  called  him  a pedant ; but  what  re- 
ally vexed  them  was  that  in  no  case  in 
which  this  pedant  encountered  an  opponent 
did  he  fail  to  justify  his  course  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the 
keenness  of  his  intellect  and  the  warmth  of 
his  sentiments.  When  the  civij  war  broke 
out,  he  saw  that  negro  slavery  was  doomed. 
In  his  endeavors  to  hasten  emancipation  he 
always  contrived  to  make  himself  unaecept- 
able  to  the  more  prudent  statesmen  of  his 
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own  party,  by  inaugurating  measures  which 
the  course  of  events  eventually  compelled 
them  to  adopt ; and  after  the  war  he  dragged 
the  Republican  party  up  to  his  own  policy 
of  reconstruction,  being  in  most  cases  only 
some  six  or  twelve  months  ahead  of  what 
sober  and  judicious  Republicans  found  at 
length  to  be  the  wisest  course.  Throughout 
his  career  Sumner  was  felt  as  a force  as  well 
as  an  intelligence,  and  probably  the  future 
historian  will  rank  him  high  among  the  se- 
lect class  of  American  public  men  who  have 
the  right  to  be  called  creative  statesmen. 
He  always  courted  obloquy,  not  only  when 
his  party  was  depressed,  but  when  it  was 
triumphant.  “ Forward  !”  was  ever  his  mot- 
to. When  his  political  friends  thought  they 
had  at  last  found  a resting-place,  his  voice 
was  heard  crying  loudly  for  a new  advance. 
Many  of  his  addresses  belong  to  that  class 
of  speeches  which  are  events.  His  collected 
works,  carefully  revised  by  himself,  have 
now  become  a portion  of  American  litera- 
ture. They  quicken  the  conscience  of  the 
reader,  but  they  also  teach  him  the  lesson 
that  moral  sentiment  is  of  comparatively 
small  account  unless  it  hardens  into  moral 
character,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  by  which  intellect  is 
broadened  and  enriched,  and  is  trained  to 
the  task  of  supporting  by  facts  and  argu- 
ments what  the  insight  of  moral  manliness 
intuitively  discerns.  Probably  no  states- 
man that  the  country  has  produced  has  ex- 
ceeded Sumner  in  his  passion  for  rectitude. 
In  every  matter  that  came  up  for  discussion 
he  vehemently  put  the  question,  “ Which  of 
the  two  sides  is  Right  ?”  He  so  persistent- 
ly capitalized  this  tremendous  monosylla- 
ble, and  poured  into  its  utterance  such  an 
amount  of  moral  fervor  or  moral  wrath,  that 
the  modest  word,  which  every  body  used 
without  much  regard  to  its  meaning,  blazed 
out  in  his  rhetoric,  not  as  a feeble  and  faded 
truism,  but  as  a dazzling  and  smiting  truth. 

A word  may  be  said  here  of  two  public 
men,  one  of  wThom  belongs  to  literature  by 
cultivation  and  of  set  purpose,  the  other  ac- 
cidentally and  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  Edward  Everett  was  one 
of  the  most  variously  accomplished  of  the 
American  scholars  who  have  been  drawn 
into  public  life  by  ambition  and  patriotism. 
Though  he  attained  high  positions,  his  na- 
ture was  too  sensitive  and  fastidious  for  the 
rough  contentions  of  party,  and  he  could 
not  steel  himself  to  bear  calumny  without 
wincing.  He  suffered  exquisite  mortifica- 
tion and  pain  at  unjust  attacks  oil  his  prin- 
ciples and  character,  whereas  such  attacks 
awakened  in  Sumner  a kind  of  exultation, 
as  they  proved  that  his  own  blows  were  be- 
ginning to  tell.  As  an  orator,  Everett’s  spe- 
cial gift  was  persuasion,  not  invective.  The 
four  volumes  of  his  collected  works  are,  in 
elegance  and  energy  of  style,  wealth  of  in- 


formation, and  fertility  of  thought,  impor- 
tant contributions  to  American  literature; 
but  being  mostly  in  the  form  of  speeches 
and  addresses,  they  have  not  produced  the 
impression  which  less  learning,  talent,  and 
eloquence,  concentrated  on  a few  subjects, 
would  assuredly  have  made.  A very  differ- 
ent man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
great  rhetorician  without  knowing  it.  The 
statesman  was  doubtless  astonished  that 
messages  and  letters,  written  for  purely 
practical  purposes,  should  be  hailed  by  fas- 
tidious critics  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
style.  The  truth  was  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient in  fluency;  he  was  compelled  to 
wring  his  expression  out  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  nature  and  the  inmost  life  of 
the  matter  he  had  in  hand ; and  the  result 
was  seen  in  sinewy  sentences,  in  which 
thoughts  wore  close  to  things,  and  words 
were  close  to  thoughts.  And  finally,  in 
November,  1863,  his  soul  devoutly  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  his 
theme,  he  delivered  at  Gettysburg  an  ad- 
dress of  about  twenty  lines,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  top  and  crown  of  American  elo- 
quence. 

There  are  certain  writers  in  American  lit- 
erature who  charm  by  their  eccentricity  os 
well  as  by  their  genius,  who  are  both  origi- 
nal and  originals.  The  most  eminent,  per- 
haps, of  these  was  Henry  D.Thoreau — a man 
who  may  be  said  to  have  penetrated  nearer 
to  the  physical  heart  of  nature  than  any 
other  American  author.  Indeed,  he  “ expe- 
rienced” nature  as  others  are  said  to  expe- 
rience religion.  Lowell  says  that  in  reading 
him  it  seems  as  “ if  all  out-doors  had  kept  a 
diary,  and  become  its  own  Montaigne.”  He 
was  so  completely  a naturalist  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  woods  in  which  lie  sojourn- 
ed forgot  their  well-founded  distrust  of 
man,  and  voted  him  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  His  descriptions  excel  even  those  of 
Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Wilson  Flagg,  ad- 
mirable as  these  are,  for  he  wus  in  closer 
relations  with  the  birds  than  they,  and  car- 
ried no  gun  in  his  hand.  In  respect  to  hu- 
man society,  he  pushed  his  individuality  to 
individualism ; he  was  never  happier  than 
when  absent  from  the  abodes  of  civiliza- 
tion ; and  the  toleration  he  would  not 
extend  to  a Webster  or  a Calhoun,  he  ex- 
tended freely  to  a robin  or  a woodchuck. 

With  all  this  peculiarity,  he  was  a poet,  a 
scholar,  a humorist ; also,  in  his  way,  a phi- 
losopher and  philanthropist ; and  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  entered  most  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  his  character  and  writings, 
are  the  warmest  of  all  the  admirers  of  his 
genius.  Another  Concord  hermit  is  W.  E. 
Channing,  who  has  adopted  solitude  as  a 
profession,  and  seclusion  from  his  kind  as 
the  condition  of  independent  perception 
of  nature.  The  thin  volume  of  poems  in 
which  he  has  embodied  his  insights  and 
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experience*  contains  lines  and  verses  which 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  novelty  and 
depth.  A serener  eccentric,  A.  Bronson  Al- 
cott,  is  eccentric  only  in  this,  that  he  thinks 
the  object  of  life  is  Bpiritnal  meditation ; that 
all  action  leads  up  to  this  in  the  end ; aud 
he  has  spent  his  life  in  tranquilly  exploring 
those  hidden  or  elusive  facts  of  the  higher 
consciousness  which  practical  thinkers  over- 
look or  ignore.  He  is  a Yankee  seer  who 
has  suppressed  every  tendency  in  his  Yan- 
kee nature  toward  “ argufy iug”  a point. 
Very  different  from  all  these  is  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  originally  burst  upon  the  literary 
world  as  “ one  of  the  roughs,”  and  whose 
“ barbaric  yawp”  was  considered  by  a par- 
ticular class  of  English  critics  as  the  first 
original  note  which  had  been  struck  in 
American  poetry,  and  as  good  as  an  Indiau 
war-whoop.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Chat- 
terton  as  “ the  marvelous  boy  ;”  Walt  Whit- 
man, in  his  first  Leaves  of  Grass , might  have 
been  styled  the  marvelous  “ b’hoy.”  Walt 
protested  against  all  convention,  even  all 
forms  of  conventional  verse;  he  seemed 
to  start  up  from  the  ground,  an  earth-born 
son  of  the  soil,  and  put  to  all  cultivated 
people  the  startling  question,  “What  do 
you  think  of  Me  T”  They  generally  thought 
highly  of  him  as  an  original.  Nothing  is 
more  acceptable  to  minds  jaded  with  read- 
ing works  of  culture  thau  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a strong,  rough  book,  expressing 
the  habits,  ideas,  and  ideals  of  the  uncul- 
tivated ; but  unfortunately  Whitman  de- 
clined to  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  his 
daring  disregard  of  convention  should  have 
one  exception,  and  that  he  must  modify  his 
frank  expression  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
The  author  refused,  and  the  completed  edi- 
tion of  the  Leaves  of  Grass  fell  dead  from 
the  press.  Since  that  period  he  has  un- 
dergone new  experiences ; his  latest  books 
are  not  open  to  objections  urged  against 
his  earliest ; but  still  the  Leaves  of  Grass , 
if  thoroughly  cleaned,  would  even  now  be 
considered  his  ablest  aud  most  original 
work.  But  when  the  first  astonishment 
subsides  of  such  an  innovation  as  Walt 
Whitman’s,  the  innovator  pays  the  penal- 
ty of  undue  admiration  by  unjust  neglect. 
This  is  true  also  of  Joaquin  Miller,  whose 
first  poems  seemed  to  threaten  all  our  es- 
tablished reputations.  Each  succeeding  vol- 
ume was  more  coldly  received ; and  though 
the  energy  and  glow  of  his  verse  were  the 
same,  the  public,  in  its  calmer  mood,  found 
that  the  richness  of  the  matter  was  not  up 
to  the  rush  of  the  inspiration. 

This  eccentric  deviation  from  accredited 
models  is  perhaps  best  indicated  in  Ameri- 
can humorists,  whose  characteristic  is  ludi- 
crous absurdity.  George  H.  Derby  (or  John 
Phoenix)  was  perhaps  the  first  who  carried 
the  hyperboles  of  humor  to  the  height  of 
humoristic  extravaganzas.  The  peculiarity 


of  the  whole  school  is  to  revel  in  the  most 
fantastic  absurdities  of  an  ingenious  fancy. 
There  is  a Western  story  told  of  a man  who 
was  so  strong  that  his  shadow  once  falling 
on  a child  instantly  killed  it.  This  is  the 
kind  of  humor  in  which  Americans  excel. 
Charles  F.  Browne  (Artemus  Ward),  indul- 
ging at  his  will  in  the  oddest  and  wildest 
caricatures,  still  contrived  to  make  his  show- 
man an  original  character,  and  to  stamp  on 
the  popular  imagination  an  image  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  to  tickle  the  risibilities  of 
the  public  by  his  sayings  aud  doings.  Per- 
haps the  most  delicious  among  his  many  de- 
licious absurdities  was  his  grave  statement 
that  it  had  been  better  thau  ten  dollars  iu 
Jeff  Davis’s  pocket  “if  he’d  never  been  bom.” 
S.  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  the  most  wide- 
ly popular  of  this  class  of  humorists,  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  keen  intellect,  and 
literary  culture.  The  serious  portions  of 
his  writings  indicate  that  he  could  win  a 
reputation  in  literature  even  if  he  had  not 
been  blessed  with  a humorous  fancy  inex- 
haustible in  resource.  He  strikes  his  most 
effective  satirical  blows  by  an  assumption 
of  helpless  innocence  and  bewildered  for- 
lomness  of  mind.  The  reader  or  the  audience 
is  in  convulsions  of  laughter,  while  he  pre- 
serves an  imperturbable  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  wondering  why  his  statement  is 
not  received  as  an  important  contribution 
to  human  knowledge.  Occasionally  he  in- 
dulges in  a sly  and  subtle  stroke  of  humor, 
worthy  of  the  great  masters,  and  indicating 
that  his  extravagancies  are  not  the  limit  of 
his  humorous  faculty.  D.  R.  Locke  (Petro- 
leum V.  Nasby)  is  not  only  a humorist,  but 
he  was  a great  force  in  carrying  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  the  Republican  party, 
after  the  war,  by  his  laughable  but  coarse, 
broad,  and  merciless  pictures  of  the  lowest 
elements  in  the  Western  States  that  had 
been  opposed  to  the  policy  of  equal  justice. 
Charles  G.  Leland,  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  the  best  translator  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult pieces  of  Heine,  has  won  a large  repu- 
tation by  his  “Hans  Breitmann  Ballads,” 
Hans  being  a lyrist  who  sings  seemingly 
from  the  accumulated  inspiration  drawn 
from  tuns  of  lager- beer.  B.  P.  Shillaber, 
not  so  prominent  as  others  we  have  named, 
has  given  a new  life  to  Mrs.  Partington,  and 
has  added  Ike  to  the  family.  While  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  extravagance  of  the  popu- 
lar American  humorists,  he  has  a demure 
humane  humor  of  his  own  which  is  quite 
charming. 

Among  those  authors  who  combine  hu- 
mor with  a variety  of  other  gifts,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  F.  Bret  Harte.  His  subtilty 
of  ethical  insight,  his  depth  of  sentiment, 
his  power  of  solid  characterization,  and  his 
pathetic  and  tragic  force  are  as  evident  as 
his  brood  perception  of  the  ludicrous  side 
of  things.  In  liis  California  stories,  as  in 
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some  of  bis  poems,  be  detects  “the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,”  and  represents 
the  exact  circumstances  in  which  ruffians 
and  profligates  are  compelled  to  feel  that 
they  have  human  hearts  and  spiritual  na- 
tures. He  is  original  not  only  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  but  in  tho  sense 
of  discovering  a new  domain  of  literature, 
and  of  colonizing  it  by  the  creations  of  his 
own  brain.  Perhaps  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  some  of  his  humorous  poems,  such 
as  “The  Heathen  Chinee,”  lias 'not  been  fa- 
vorable to  a full  recognition  of  his  graver 
qualities  of  heart  and  imagination. 

John  Hay  is,  like  Bret  llarte,  a humorist, 
and  his  contributions,  in  Pike  County  Bal - 
lads,  to  what  may  bo  called  the  poetry  of 
rnfflauism,  if  less  subtile  in  sentiment  and 
characterization  than  those  of  his  model, 
have  a rough  raciness  and  genuine  manli- 
ness peculiarly  his  own.  His  delightful 
volume  called  Castilian  Days,  displaying  all 
the  graces  of  style  of  an  accomplished  man 
of  letters,  shows  that  it  was  by  a strong  ef- 
fort of  imagination  that  he  became  for  a 
time  a mental  denizen  of  Pike  County,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jim  Bludso,  and 
other  worthies  of  that  kind. 

The  writings  of  William  D.  Howells  are 
masterpieces  of  literary  workmanship,  re- 
sembling the  products  of  those  cunning 
artificers  who  add  one  or  two  thousand  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  their  raw  material  by 
their  incomparable  way  of  working  it  up. 
What  they  are  as  artisans,  he  is  as  artist. 
His  faculties  and  emotions  are  in  exquisite 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  unite  to  pro- 
duce one  effect  of  beauty  and  grace  in  the 
singular  felicity  of  his  style.  He  has  humor 
in  abundance,  but  it  is  thoroughly  blended 
with  his  observation,  fancy,  imagination, 
and  good  sense.  He  has  revived  in  some 
degree  the  lost  art  of  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
and  Irving.  Nobody  ever  “roared”  with 
laughter  in  reading  any  thing  he  ever  wrote ; 
hat  few  of  our  American  humorists  have 
excelled  him  in  the  power  to  unseal,  as  by 
a magic  touch,  those  secret  interior  springs 
of  merriment  which  generally  solace  the 
soul  without  betraying  the  happiness  of  the 
mood  they  create  by  any  exterior  bursts  of 
laughter.  His  Venetian  Life , Italian  Jour- 
neys, Suburban  Sketches — his  novels,  entitled 
Our  Wedding  Journey , A Chance  Acquaintance , 
and  A Foregone  Conclusion — all  indicate  the 
presence  of  this  delicious  humorous  element, 
penetrating  his  picturesque  descriptions  of 
scenery,  as  well  as  his  refined  perceptions 
of  character  and  pleasing  narratives  of  in- 
cidents. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  like  Howells,  is 
an  author  whose  humor  is  intermixed  with 
his  sentiment,  understanding,  and  fancy.  In 
My  Summer  in  a Garden , Back-log  Studies,  and 
other  volumes  he  exhibits  a reflective  intel- 
lect under  the  guise  of  a comically  sedate 


| humor.  Trifles  are  exalted  into  importance 
| by  the  incessant  play  of  his  meditative  fa- 
cetiousness. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  first  won  his  rep- 
utation as  a poet.  In  the  exquisite  ballad 
of 44  Babie  Bell,”  and  in  other  poems,  he  has, 
as  it  were,  so  dissolved  thought  and  feeling 
in  melody  that  rhyme  and  rhythm  seem  to 
be  necessary  and  not  selected  forms  of  ex- 
pression. As  a prose  writer  he  combines 
pungency  with  elegance  of  style,  and  in  his 
stories  has  exhibited  a sly  original  vein  of 
humor,  which,  while  it  steals  out  in  separate 
sentences,  is  most  effectively  manifested  iu 
the  ludicrous  shock  of  surprise  which  the 
reader  experiences  when  he  comes  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  plot.  In  this  respect  Mar- 
jorie Daw  is  one  of  the  best  prose  tales  in 
our  literature. 

Among  the  American  novelists  who  have 
risen  into  prominence  during  the  past  thir- 
ty years,  the  greatest,  though  not  the  most 
popular,  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  first 
romance,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  did  not  appear 
until  the  year  1850,  but  previously  he  had 
published  collections  of  short  stories  under 
tho  titles  of  Twice-told  Tales  and  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse.  These  were  recognized  by  ju- 
dicious readers  all  over  the  country  as  mas- 
terpieces of  literary  art,  but  their  circula- 
tion was  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  their 
merit.  For  years  one  of  the  greatest  mod- 
ern masters  of  English  prose  was  valued  at 
his  true  worth  only  by  those  who  hod  found 
by  experience  in  composition  how  hard  it  is 
to  be  clear  and  simple  in  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be'profouud  in  sentiment,  ex- 
act in  thought,  and  fertile  in  imagination. 
Most  of  these  short  stories  contain  the  germs 
of  romances,  and  a literary  economist  of  his 
materials,  like  Scott  or  Dickens,  would  have 
expanded  Ha  wthorne’s  hints  of  passion  and 
character  into  thrilling  novels.  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  the  romance  by  which  Hawthorne 
first  forced  himself  on  the  popular  mind  as 
a genius  of  the  first  class,  was  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  idea  expressed  in  three  sen- 
tences, written  twenty  years  before  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  little  sketch  of44Endicott 
and  tho  Cross,”  which  is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  Twice-told  Tales . But  The  Scarlet 
Letter  exhibited  in  startling  distinctness  all 
the  resources  of  his  peculiar  mind,  and  even 
more  than  Scott’s  Bride  of  Lammermoor  it 
touches  the  lowest  depths  of  tragic  woe  and 
passion — so  deep,  indeed,  that  the  represen- 
tation becomes  at  times  almost  ghastly.  If 
Jonathan  Edwards,  turned  romancer,  had 
dramatized  his  sermon  on  44  Sinners  in  the 
Hand  of  an  Angry  God,”  be  could  not  have 
written  a more  terrific  story  of  guilt  and 
retribution  than  The  Scarlet  Letter.  The  pit- 
iless intellectual  analysis  of  the  emotions  of 
guilty  souls  is  pushed  so  far  that  the  read- 
er, after  being  compelled  to  sympathize  with 
the  Puritanic  notion  of  Law,  sighs  for  some 
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appearance  of  the  consoling  Puritanic  doc- 
trine of  Grace.  Hawthorne,  in  fact,  was  a 
patient  observer  of  the  operation  of  spirit- 
ual laws,  and  relentless  in  recording  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations.  Most  readers  of 
romances  are  ravenous  for  external  events ; 
they  demand  that  the  heroes  and  heroines 
shall  be  swift  in  thought,  confident  in  de- 
cision, rapid  in  act.  In  Hawthorne’s  novels 
the  events  occur  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
his  characters,  and  our  attention  is  fastened 
on  the  ecstasies  or  agonies  of  individual 
souls  rather  than  on  outward  acts  and  inci- 
dents ; at  least,  the  latter  appear  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  inward  mental  states 
they  imperfectly  express.  Carlyle  says  that 
real  genius  in  characterization  consists  in 
developing  character  from  “ within  out- 
ward.” Hawthorne’s  mental  sight  in  dis- 
cerning souls  is  marvelously  penetrating 
and  accurate,  but  he  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
give  them  an  adequate  physical  embodi- 
ment that  their  very  flesh  is  spiritualized, 
and  appears  to  be  brought  into  the  repre- 
sentation only  to  give  a kind  of  phantasmal 
fqrm  to  purely  mental  conceptions.  These 
souls,  while  intensely  realized  as  individu- 
als, are,  however,  mere  puppets  in  the  play 
of  the  spiritual  forces  and  laws  behind 
them,  and  while  seemingly  gifted  with  will, 
even  to  the  extent  of  indulging  in  all  the  ca- 
prices of  willfulness,  they  drift  to  their  doom 
with  the  certainty  of  fate.  In  this  twofold 
power  of  insight  into  souls,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual laws  which  regulate  both  the  natu- 
ral action  and  morbid  aberrations  of  souls, 
Hawthorne  is  so  incomparably  great  that 
in  comparison  with  him  all  other  romancers 
of  the  century,  whether  German,  French, 
English,  or  American,  seem  to  be  superficial. 
The  defect  of  his  method  was  that  he  pene- 
trated to  such  a depth  into  the  human  heart, 
and  recorded  so  mercilessly  its  realities  and 
possibilities  of  sin  and  selfishness  as  they 
appeared  to  his  piercing,  passionless  vision 
of  the  movements  of  passion,  that  he  rather 
frightened  than  pleased  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader.  The  old  woman  who  sagely  con- 
cluded that  she  must  be  sick,  because  in 
reading  the  daily  newspaper  she  did  not,  as 
was  her  wont,  “ enjoy  her  murders,”  uncon- 
sciously hit  on  the  distinction  which  sepa- 
rates artistic  representations  of  human  life 
which  include  crime  and  misery  from  those 
representations  in  which  the  prominence 
of  crime  and  misery  is  so  marked  as  to  be- 
come unpalatable.  Hawthorne  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  his  psychological  pictures 
of  sin  and  woe  “enjoyable.”  The  intensity 
of  impassioned  imagination  which  flames 
through  every  page  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  was 
unrelieved  by  those  milder  accompaniments 
which  should  have  been  brought  in  to  soft- 
en the  effect  of  a tragedy  so  awful  in  itself. 
Little  Pearl,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  cre- 
ations of  imaginative  genius,  is  introduced 


not  to  console  her  parents,  but,  in  her  wild, 
innocent  willfulness,  to  symbolize  their  sin, 
and  add  new  torments  to  the  slow-consum- 
ing agonies  of  remorse.  In  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables , The  Blithedale  Romance , and 
The  Marble  Faun , Hawthorne  deepened  the 
impression  made  by  his  previous  writings 
that  he  did  not  possess  his  genius,  but  was 
possessed  by  it.  The  most  powerful  of  his 
creations  of  character  were  inspired  not  by 
his  sympathies,  but  his  antipathies.  Per- 
sonally he  was  the  most  gentle  and  genial 
and  humane  of  men.  He  detested  many 
of  the  characters  in  whose  delineation  he 
exerted  the  full  force  of  his  intellect  and 
imagination ; but  he  was  so  mentally  con- 
scientious that  he  never  exercised  the 
right  of  the  novelist  to  kill  the  person- 
ages who  displeased  him  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure.  So  intensely  did  he  realize 
his  characters  that  to  run  his  pen  through 
them,  and  thus  blot  them  out  of  existence, 
would  have  seemed  to  him  like  the  commis- 
sion of  willful  murder.  He  watched  and 
noted  the  operation  of  spiritual  laws  on  the 
malignant  or  feeble  souls  he  portrayed,  but 
never  interfered  personally  to  divert  their 
fatal  course.  In  thus  emphasizing  the  trag- 
ic element  in  Hawthorne’s  genius,  we  may 
have  too  much  overlooked  his  deep  and  del- 
icate humor,  his  ingenuity  of  playful  fancy, 
his  felicity  in  making  a landscape  visible 
to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  eye  by  his  charm- 
ing power  of  description,  and  the  throng  of 
thoughts  which  accompany  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  his  narrative.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  remarka- 
ble man  was  the  prevailing  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  purity,  and  vigor  of  his  stylo, 
even  when  his  subjects  might  have  justified 
him  in  deviating  into  some  form  of  Carlylesc. 

The  most  widely  circulated  novel  ever 
published  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  is  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin , by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  The  book  has  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  attained  a sale  of  over  350,000  cop- 
ies, and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years 
the  demand  for  it  still  continues.  It  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  known 
language.  Inspired  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  public  conscience  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  its  popularity  has  survived  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself.  Its  original 
publication,  in  1852,  was  an  important  po- 
litical event.  It  practically  overturned  the 
arguments  of  statesmen  and  decisions  of  ju- 
rists by  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  American  people.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in 
building  up  the  Republican  party,  in  elect- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  and 
in  raising  earnest  volunteers  for  the  great 
crusade  against  slavery.  This  effect  was 
produced  not  by  explosions  of  moral  wrath 
against  the  iniquity  it  assailed,  but  by  a 
vivid  dramatic  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
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the  c ase,  in  which  complete  justice  was  done 
• equally  to  the  slave-holder  and  the  slave. 
And  the  humor,  the  pathos,  the  keen  obser- 
vation, the  power  of  characterization,  dis- 
played in  the  novel  were  all  penetrated  by 
an  imagination  quickened  into  activity  by 
a deep  and  humane  religious  sentiment. 
Next  to  Unde  Tom , The  Minister's  Wooing  is 
the  best  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  novels.  Her  Old- 
town  Folks  and  Sam  Lawson's  Stories  are  full 
of  delightful  Yankee  humor. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  spare  the  space 
for  even  an  inadequate  notice  of  all  the  nov- 
elists of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
(1827)  Miss  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick  publish- 
ed Hope  Leslie  she  easily  took  a prominent 
position  in  our  literature,  in  virtue  not  only 
of  her  own  merits,  but  of  the  comparative 
absence  of  competitors.  Since  then  there 
has  appeared  a throng  of  writers  of  roman- 
tic narratives,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing.  We  are  compelled  to  coniine 
our  remarks  to  a few  of  the  representative 
novelists.  William  Ware  gained  a just  rep- 
utation by  his  Letters  from  Palmyra  (1836). 
The  style  is  elegant,  the  story  attractive, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  court  of  Zenobia  are 
represented  through  a visionary  medium 
which  gives  to  the  representation  a certain 
charming  poetic  remoteness.  Charles  Fen- 
no  Hoffman,  a poet  as  well  as  prose  writer, 
whose  song  of  “ Sparkling  and  Bright”  has 
probably  rung  over  the  emptying  of  a mill- 
ion of  Champagne  bottles,  was  a man  who 
delighted  in  “wild  scenes  in  forest  and  prai- 
rie,” and  whose  Greyslaer  shows  the  energy 
of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect.  R.  B.  Kimball  is  noted  for  his 
business  novels,  and  his  heart-breaks  come 
not  from  failures  in  love,  but  from  failures 
in  traffic.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  in  his  Rev- 
eries of  a Bachelor,  originated  a new  style, 
in  which  a certain  delightful  daintiness  of 
sentiment  was  combined  with  a fertile  fancy 
and  touches  of  humorous  good  sense.  Syl- 
vester Judd,  a Unitarian  clergyman,  went 
into  the  great  lumber  region  of  Maine,  and 
came  out  of  it  to  record  his  observations, 
experiences,  and  insights  in  the  novel  of 
Margaret , which  Lowell  once  affirmed  to  be 
the  most  intensely  American  book  ever  writ- 
ten. Thomas  W.  Higginson,  distinguished 
in  many  departments  of  literature  for  the 
thoroughness  of  his  culture  and  the  classic 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  is  the 
anthor  of  a novel  called  Malbone , quite  not- 
able for  beauty  of  description,  ingenuity  of 
plot,  and  subtiity  of  characterization.  Her- 
man Melville,  after  astonishing  the  public 
with  a rapid  succession  of  original  novels, 
the  scene  of  which  was  placed  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  suddenly  dropped  his  pen,  as 
if  in  disgust  of  his  vocation.  Mrs.  Harri- 
et Prescott  Spofford  is  the  author  of  many 
thrilling  stories,  written  in  a style  of  per- 
haps exaggerated  splendor,  but  in  which 


prose  is  flushed  with  all  the  hues  of  poetry. 
Maria  S.  Cummins  published  in  1854  a nov- 
el called  The  Lamplighter,  which  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity, tenderness,  pathos,  and  naturalness 
of  the  first  hundred  pages.  Seventy  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  a year.  Miss  E.  S. 
Phelps,  in  her  Gates  Ajar , Hedged  In,  and  in 
a variety  of  minor  tales,  has  exhibited  a 
power  of  intense  pathos  which  almost  pains 
the  reader  it  melts.  Henry  James,  Jun. — 
long  may  it  be  before  the  “Jun.”  is  detached 
from  his  name! — has  a deep  and  delicate 
perception  of  the  internal  states  of  excep- 
tional individuals,  and  a quiet  mastery  of 
the  resources  of  style,  which  make  his  sto- 
ries studies  in  psychology  as  well  as  models 
of  narrative  art.  J.  W.  De  Forest,  the  au- 
thor of  Kate  Beaumont  and  other  novels,  is  a 
thorough  realist,  whose  characterization,  an- 
imated narrative,  well-contrived  plots,  and 
pitiless  satire  only  want  the  relief  of  ideal 
sentiment  to  make  them  as  pleasing  as  they* 
are  powerful.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
author  of  The  Man  without  a Country , My  Dou- 
ble',  and  How  he  Undid  Me,  and  Sybaris  and 
Other  Homes,  is  fantastically  ingenious  in  the 
plan  and  form  of  his  narratives,  but  he  uses 
his  ingenuity  in  the  service  of  good  sense 
and  sound  feeling,  while  he  inspires  it  with 
the  impulses  of  a hopeful,  vigorous,  and  elas- 
tic spirit.  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  in  her  IAt- 
tle  Women  and  Little  Men,  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized juvenile  literature  by  the  audacity 
of  her  innovations.  She  thoroughly  under- 
stands that  peculiar  element  in  practical 
youthful  character  which  makes  romps  of 
so  many  girls  and  “roughs”  of  so  many  boys. 
Real  little  women  and  real  littlo  men  look 
into  her  stories  as  into  mirrors  in  order  to  get 
an  accurate  reflection  of  their  inward  selves. 
She  has  also  a tart,  quaint,  racy,  witty  good 
sense,  w hich  acts  on  the  mind  like  a tonic. 
Her  success  has  been  as  great  as  her  rejec- 
tion of  conventionality  in  depicting  lads 
and  lasses  deserved.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 
has  more  sentiment  and  a softer  manner  of 
representation  than  Miss  Alcott;  but  she  has 
originality,  though  of  a different  kind ; and 
her  books,  like  those  of  Miss  Alcott,  have 
penetrated  into  households  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  their  characters  have 
been  domesticated  at  thonsands  of  firesides. 
Faith  Gartney  especially  is  a real  friend  and 
acquaintance  to  many  a girl  who  has  no 
other.  William  G.  Simms,  the  most  prolifio 
of  American  historical  novelists,  and  in  tire- 
less intellectual  energy  worthy  of  all  re- 
spect, failed  to  keep  his  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  by  the  absence  in  his  vividly  described 
scenes  of  adventure  of  that  peculiar  some- 
thing which  gives  to  such  scenes  a perma- 
nent charm.  Theodore  Winthrop,  the  au- 
thor of  Cecil  Dreerne,  John  Brent , and  other 
striking  and  admirable  tales,  rose  suddenly 
into  popularity,  and  as  suddenly  declined — 
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a conspicuous  instance  of  the  instability  of 
the  romancer’s  reputation.  J.  G.  Holland 
has  succeeded  in  every  thing  he  has  under- 
taken, whether  as  a sort  of  lay  preacher  to 
the  young,  as  an  essayist,  as  a novelist,  or 
as  a poet.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up 
any  late  edition  of  any  one  of  his  numerous 
volumes  without  finding  “fortieth  thousand” 
or  “ sixtieth  thousand”  smiling  complacent- 
ly and  benignly  upon  you  from  the  title- 
page.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  the  author  of 
Lena  Rivera,  Mrs.Terhune  (Marian  Harland), 
the  author  of  Hidden  Path , Mrs.  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson,  the  author  of  St.  Elmo , are 
novelists  very  different  from  Dr.  Holland, 
yet  whose  works  have  obtained  a circula- 
tion corresponding  in  extent.  We  pause 
here  in  reading  the  list,  not  for  want  of 
subjects,  but  for  want  of  space,  and  also,  it 
must  be  confessed,  for  want  of  epithets. 

It  is  a great  misfortune  that  the  temp- 
tation which  besets  clever  people  to  write 
mediocre  verses,  and  afterward  to  collect 
them  in  a volume,  is  irresistible.  Time,  and 
short  time  at  that,  proves  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oldbuck’s  remark,  that  “ your  fu- 
gitive poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary 
with  the  publisher.”  Even  when  a little 
momentary  reputation  is  acquired,  the  writ- 
ers are  soon  compelled  to  repeat  mournful- 
ly the  refrain  of  Pierpont’s  beautiful  and 
pathetic  poem,  “ Passing  away  ! passing 
away !”  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  mysteries 
of  this  mismanagement  of  talent  that  the 
want  of  public  recognitiou  does  not  ap- 
pease the  desire  to  attain  it.  As  a gener- 
al rule,  books  of  verses,  even  good  verses, 
are  the  most  unsalable  of  human  products. 
There  are  numerous  cases  where  genuine 
poetic  faculty  and  inspiration  fail,  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  public  im- 
agination. The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  in  our  literature  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.- Maria  Brooks  (Maria  del  Occi- 
dents), who  printed,  some  forty  years  ago,  a 
poem  called  “Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Sev- 
en,” which  Southey  warmly  praised,  which 
was  honored  with  a notice  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review , "which  deserved  most  of 
the  eulogy  it  received,  which  fell  dead  from 
the  press,  and  which  not  ten  living  Amer- 
icans have  ever  read.  Again,  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  quoted  poems  in  our 
literature  are  purely  accidental  hits,  and 
their  authors  are  rather  nettled  than  pleased 
that  their  other  productions  should  be  neg- 
lected while  such  prominence  is  given  to 
one.  Thus  it  might  be  somewhat  danger- 
ous now  to  compliment  T.  W.  Parsons  for 
his  “ Lines  on  a Bust  of  Dante,”  because  he 
has  become  sick  of  praise  confined  to  that 
piece,  while  the  delicate  beauty  of  scores 
of  his  other  poems,  and  his  noble  rhymed 
translation  of  “Dante’s  Inferno,”  find  few 
readers.  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  when  she  pic- 
tured “Hannah  Binding  Shoes,”  did  not 


dream  that  Hannah  was  to  draw  away  at- 
tention from  her  other  heroiues,  and  concen-  * 
trate  it  upon  herself.  Freneau’s  “Indian 
Burying- Ground”  is  the  only  piece  of  that 
poet  which  survives.  “ The  Gray  Forest  Ea- 
gle” of  A.  B.  Street  has  screamed  away  atten- 
tion from  his  “ rippling  of  waters  and  wav- 
ing of  trees” — from  his  hundreds  of  pages 
of  descriptive  verse  which  are  almost  pho- 
tographs of  natural  scenery.  People  quote 
the  “ Summer  in  the  Heart”  and  “ A Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave”  of  Epee  Sargent,  and  over- 
look many  better  specimens  of  his  melody 
and  his  imagination.  There  are  some  poems 
which  almost  every  body  has  read,  which 
are  commonly  considered  the  only  poems  of 
tjie  writers.  Such  are  “The  Star-spangled 
Banner,”  by  F.  S.  Key ; “ Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree”  (very  insipid,  by-the-way),  by 
George  P.  Morris ; “ A Hymn,”  by  Joseph  H. 

Clinch ; “ The  Baron’s  Last  Banquet”  and 
“Old  Grimes  is  Dead,”  by  A.  G.  Greene; 

“ My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose,”  by  K. 

H.  Wilde;  “Sweet  Horae,”  by  John  Howard 
Payne ; “ The  Christmas  Hymn,”  by  E.  H. 

Sears ; “ The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  by  Samuel 
Woodworth ; “ Milton’s  Prayer  of  Patience,” 
by  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howeil;  “The  Relief 
of  Lucknow,”  by  Robert  Lowell ; “ The  Old 
Sergeant,”  by  Forcey  the  Wilson;  “The  Vag- 
abonds,” by  J.T.  Trowbridge ; and  “ Gnosis,” 
by  C.  P.  Crauch.  There  are  other  pieces, 
like  the  “ Count  Paul,”  and  especially  the 
“Theodora,”  of  Mrs.  Drinker  (Edith  May), 
which  seem  to  be  more  deserving  of  success 
than  some  of  those  which  have  attained  it. 

But  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the  po- 
etic and  dramatic  talent  of  George  H.  Boker. 

“The  King’s  Bell,” exquisite  for  the  limpid 
flow  of  its  verse  and  the  sweetly  melan- 
choly tone  of  its  thought,  together  with 
other  poems  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
have  not  received  their  due  meed  of  praise. 

T.  Buchanan  Read  wrote  volumes  of  rich 
descriptive  poetry,  but  the  popularity  of 
“Sheridan’s  Ride”  is  not  sufficient  to  at- 
tract attention  to  them. 

In  thus  commenting  on  the  instability 
and  uncertainty  of  the  public  taste  in  re- 
spect to  poets,  we  have  unconsciously  indi- 
cated quite  an  excellent  body  of  American 
poetry,  and  we  may  proceed  with  the  enu- 
meration. 

W.  W.  Story,  famous  as  a sculptor,  is  also 
a poet,  who  throws  into  verse  the  same  en- 
ergy of  inspiration  which  is  so  obvious  in 
his  statues.  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood  had  a 
singularly  musical  nature,  and  her  poems 
sing  of  themselves.  She  did  not  appear  to 
feel  the  fetters  of  rhyme ; she  dauced  in 
them.  Her  poems,  however,  have  the  thin- 
ness of  substance  which  often  accompanies 
quickness  of  sensibility  and  activity  of 
fancy.  As  it  is,  the  reader  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  her  poems  with  a delicious  mel- 
ody in  his  ears,  a charming  feeling  in  his 
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heart,  and  with  but  few  thoughts  iu  his 
head.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Preston  has  a more  robust 
intellect,  greater  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
more  force  of  imagination  than  Mlrs.  Osgood, 
though  lacking  her  lovely  grace  and  be- 
witching melodiousness ; but  Mrs.  Osgood 
could  not  have  written  a poem  so  deeply 
pathetic  as  “ Keeping  his  Word.”  Henry 
Timrod  and  Panl  H.  Hayne  are,  with  Mrs. 
Preston,  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
the  South.  Timrod’s  ode  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion of  decorating  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate dead  is,  in  its  simple  grandeur,  the 
noblest  poem  ever  written  by  a Southern 
poet.  Hayne  exhibits  in  all  his  pieces  a 
rich  sensuonsness  of  nature,  a seemingly  ex- 
haustless fertility  of  fancy,  an  uncommop 
felicity  of  poetic  description,  and  an  easy 
command  of  the  harmonies  of  verse.  John 
G.  Saxe  owes  his  wide  acceptance  with  the 
public  not  merely  to  the  elasticity  of  his 
verse,  the  sparkle  of  his  wit,  and  the  famil- 
iarity of  his  topics,  but  to  his  power  of  dif- 
fusing the  spirit  of  his  own  good  humor. 
The  unctuous  satisfaction  he  feels  in  put- 
ting his  mood  of  merriment  into  rhyme  is 
communicated  to  his  reader,  so  that,  as  it 
were,  they  laugh  joyously  together.  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  in  addition  to  his 
merits  as  a critic  of  poetry,  has  written  po- 
ems which  stir  the  blood  as  well  as  quicken 
the  imagination.  Such,  among  others,  are 
“John  Brown  of  Osawatomie”  and  “Kearney 
at  Seven  Pines.”  Perhaps  the  finest  recent 
examples  of  exquisitely  subtile  imagination 
working  under  the  impulse  of  profound  sen- 
timent are  to  be  found  in  the  little  vol-  J 
ume  entitled  “ Poems  by  H.  H.”  (Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt). 

We  have  space  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  Jones  Very,  Celia  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Lippin- 
cott  (Grace  Greenwood),  H.  H.  Brownell,  Will 
Carleton  (author  of  Farm  Ballads ),  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton,  though 
each  would  justify  a detailed  criticism. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  admit  the 
mention  of  every  author  who  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  reader  must  be  referred  for  de- 
tails to  the  various  volumes  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Griswold,  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Lit- 
erature, by  E.  A.  and  G.  L.  Duyekinck,  to 
the  useful  Manual  of  American  Literature , by 
Dr.  John  8.  Hart,  and  the  excellent  Hand- 
Book  of  Ametiean  Literature,  by  F.  H.  Un- 
derwood. Still,  before  concluding,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  some  names  without 
which  even  so  limited  a view  of  American 
literature  as  the  present  would  be  incom- 
plete. And,  first,  honor  is  due  to  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
the  associate  of  American  authors,  and  who 
labored,  year  after  year,  to  diffuse  a taste 
for  literature  by  his  articles  in  reviews  and 
magazines.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
appreciative  critics,  and  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when  he  exercised  the  resources 


| of  a cultivated  mind  to  analyze,  explain,  and 
celebrate  the  merits  of  others.  Richard 
Grant  White,  a critic  of  an  austerer  order, 
has  for  some  time  been  engaged  literally  in 
a war  of  words.  In  the  minutiae  of  English 
philology  he  has  rarely  met  an  antagonist 
ho  has  not  overthrown.  In  these  encounters 
he  has  displayed  wit,  learning,  logic,  a per- 
fect command  of  his  subject,  an  imperfect 
command  of  his  temper.  The  positiveness 
of  his  statements,  however,  seems  always  to 
come  from  the  certainty  of  his  knowledge. 
In  his  admirable  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and 
in  his  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare,  he  has 
exhibited  his  rare  critical  faculty  at  its  best. 
Henry  N.  Hudson,  also  an  editor,  biographer, 
and  critic  of  Shakspeare,  has  specially  shown 
his  masterly  power  of  analysis  in  comment- 
ing on  the  characters  of  the  dramatist. 
Henry  Giles,  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  bi- 
ography and  criticism,  has  proved  that  clear 
perceptions,  nice  distinctions,  and  sound 
sense  can  be  united  with  a rush  of  eloquence 
which  seems  too  rapid  for  the  pausing  doubt 
of  discriminating  judgment.  S.  A.  Allibone’a 
Dictionary  of  Authors,  with  its  46,000  names, 
is  one  of  those  prodigies  of  labor  which  ex- 
cite not  only  admiration,  but  astouishment. 
George  P.  Marsh,  one  of  the  most  widely  ac- 
complished of  American  scholars,  is  princi- 
pally known  as  the  author  of  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language  and  of  The  English  Language 
and  Early  English  Literature , both  critical 
works  of  a high  class.  The  greatest  com- 
parative philologist  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, William  D.  Whitney,  has,  like  Max 
Mfiller,  in  Englaud,  popularized  some  of  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  an  admirable 
volume  on  Language,  and  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage. 

The  theological  literature  of  the  United 
States  covers  so  wide  a field  that  it  would 
be  wild  to  attempt  to  characterize  here  even 
its  eminent  representatives.  We  cau  give 
only  a few  names.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  most  widely  renowned  pulpit  and  plat- 
form orator  of  the  country,  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  general  largeness  and  opulence 
of  his  nature  than  for  the  possession  of  any 
exceptional  power  of  mind  or  extent  of  ac- 
quisition. As  a theological  scholar,  or,  in- 
deed, as  a trained  and  accurate  writer,  no- 
body w’ould  think  of  comparing  him  with 
Francis  Wayland,  or  Leonard  Bacon,  or  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  or  Frederick  H.  Hedge.  In 
depth  of  spiritual  insight,  though  not  in 
depth  of  spiritual  emotion,  he  is  inferior  to 
Horace  Bushnell,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  and  many 
other  American  divines.  He  feels  spiritual 
facts  intensely ; he  beholds  them  with  wa- 
vering vision.  But  his  distinction  is  that 
he  is  a formidable,  almost  irresistible,  moral 
force.  His  inilueuce  comes  from  the  con- 
joint and  harmonious  action  of  his  whole 
blood  and  brain  and  will  and  soul,  and  his 
magnetism  being  thus  both  physical  and 
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mental,  he  communicates  his  individuality 
in  the  act  of  radiating  his  thoughts,  and 
thus  Beecherizes  his  readers  as  he  Beecherizes 
his  audiences.  He  overpowers  where  he 
fails  to  convince.  The  reader,  but  especial- 
ly the  listener,  is  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact or  collision  not  only  with  a thinker 
and  a stirrer  up  of  the  emotions,  but  with 
a strong,  resolute,  intrepid  man.  As  Emer- 
son would  say,  he  could  mob  a mob,  and 
compel  it  to  submit.  This  continual  sense 
of  conscious  power  impels  him  into  many 
imprudences  and  indiscretions,  and  stamps 
on  wfhat  he  says,  and  what  he  writes,  and 
what  he  does,  a character  of  haste  and  ex- 
temporaneousness. No  man  could  throw  off 
such  an  amount  of  intellectual  work  as  he 
performs,  who  thought  comprehensively  or 
who  thought  deeply ; for  the  comprehensive 
thinker  hesitates,  the  deep  thinker  doubts ; 
but  hesitation  and  doubt  are  foreign  to  Mr. 
Beecher’s  intellectual  constitution,  and  only 
intrude  into  his  consciousness  in  those  occa- 
sional reactions  caused  by  the  moral  fatigue 
resulting  now  and  then  from  his  hurried, 
headlong  intellectual  movement.  Observa- 
tion, sense,  wit,  humor,  fancy,  sentiment, 
moral  perception,  moral  might,  are  all  in- 
cluded and  fused  in  the  large  individuali- 
ty whose  mode  of  action  wo  have  ventured 
to  sketch.  Indeed,  an  impartial  student 
of  character,  accustomed  to  penetrate  into 
the  souls  of  those  he  desires  inwardly  to 
know,  to  look  at  things  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  to  interpret  external  evidence 
by  the  internal  knowledge  he  has  thus  ob- 
tained, would  say  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  ex- 
actly the  heedless,  indiscreet  man  of  relig- 
ious genius  likely  to  become  the  subject  of 
such  a scandal  as  has  recently  disgusted  the 
country,  and  yet  to  be  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

There  are  some  books  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  class.  Thus,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jun., 
published  some  thirty  years  ago  a volume 
called  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast , which  be- 
came instantly  popular,  is  popular  now, 
and  promises  to  be  popular  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  reading  it  any  body  can  see 
that  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  record  of  a 
voyage,  for  there  runs  through  the  simple 
and  lucid  narrative  an  element  of  beauty 
and  power  which  gives  it  the  artistic  charm 
of  romance.  Again,  Six  Months  in  Italy , by 
George  8.  Hillard,  and  Notes  of  Travel  and 
Study  in  Italy , by  Charles  E.  Norton,  would 
be  superficially  classed  among  books  of 
travel,  but  they  are  essentially  works  of  lit- 
erature, and  their  chief  worth  consists  in 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  in  pointed 
reflection,  in  delicate  criticism  of  works  of 
art.  The  volume  entitled  TV  kite  Hills , by 
Thomas  Starr  King,  apparently  intended 
merely  to  describe  the  mountain  region  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  all  aglow  with  a glad 


inspiration  drawn  from  the  ardent  soul  and 
teeming  mind  of  the  writer.  Charles  T. 
Brooks  would  generally  be  classed  as  a trans- 
lator, but  being  a poet,  he  has  so  translated 
the  novels  of  Richter  that  he  has  domesti- 
cated them  in  our  .language.  Such  trans- 
lations are  greater  efforts  of  intelligence 
and  imagination  than  many  original  works. 
Horace  Mann’s  reports  as  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  rank  with 
legislative  documents,  yet  they  are  really 
eloquent  treatises,  full  of  matter,  but  of  mat- 
ter burning  with  passion  and  blazing  with 
imagery.  Substance  and  Shadow , by  Henry 
James,  might  be  classed  either  with  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  w'orks,  were  it  not 
that  the  writer,  while  treating  on  the  deep- 
est questions  which  engage  the  attention 
of  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  stretch- 
es both  theologians  and  metaphysicians  on 
the  rack  of  his  pitiless  analysis,  and  showers 
upon  them  all  the  boundless  stores  of  his 
ridicule.  Miss  Mary  A.  Dodge  (Gail  Hamil- 
ton) might  be  styled  an  essayist,  but  that 
would  bo  but  a vague  term  to  denote  a writ- 
er who  takes  up  all  classes  of  subjects,  iB 
tart,  tender,  shrewish,  pathetic,  monitory, 
objurgatory,  tolerant,  prejudiced,  didactic, 
and  dramatic  by  turns,  but  always  writing 
with  so  much  point,  vigor,  and  freshness 
that  we  can  only  classify  her  among  “reada- 
ble” authors.  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  schol- 
ar, critic,  teacher,  translator,  metaphysician, 
philanthropist,  revolutionist,  a pythoness  in 
a transcendental  coterie,  a muse  in  a sol- 
diers’ hospital,  a martyr  heroine  on  board  a 
wrecked  ship— we  can  only  say  of  her  that 
she  was  a woman.  There  is  a delightful 
book  entitled  Yesterdays  with  Authors , by 
James  T.  Fields — a combination  of  gossip, 
biography,  and  criticism,  but  refusing  to  be 
ranked  with  either,  and  depending  for  its 
interest  on  the  life-like  pictures  it  presents 
of  such  men  as  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray  in  their  hours  of  familiar  talk 
and  correspondence.  There  is  also  one  work 
of  such  pretension  that  it  should  not  be 
omitted  here,  namely,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Phi- 
losophy, based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution , by 
John  Fiske.  It  is  mainly  a lucid  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with 
the  addition  of  original  and  critical  matter. 
The  breadth  and  strength  of  understanding, 
the  fullness  of  information,  the  command 
of  expression,  in  this  book  are  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  The  curious  thing  in  it  is 
that  the  author  thinks  that  a new  religion 
is  to  be  established  on  the  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  this  religion,  whose  God 
is  the  “Unknowable,”  he  is  a pious  believer. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  allude  to  tho 
intellectual  foroe,  the  various  talents  and 
accomplishments,  employed  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Dnring  the  past 
thirty  years  these  journals  have  swarmed 
! with  all  kinds  of  anonymous  ability.  Though 
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the  articles  appeared  to  die  with  the  day  or 
week  on  which  they  were  printed,  they  re- 
ally passed,  for  good  or  evil,  into  the  gener- 
al mind  as  vital  influences,  shaping  public 
opinion  and  forming  public  taste.  It  would 
be  difficult,  for  example,  to  estimate  the  be- 
neficent action  on  our  literature  of  such  a 
critic  and  scholar  os  George  Ripley,  who  for 
many  years  directed  the  literary  department 
of  a widely  circulated  newspaper.  The 
range  of  his  learning  was  equal  to  every  de- 
mand upon  its  resources ; the  candor  of  his 
judgment  answered  to  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  taste ; the  catholicity  of  his  liter- 
ary sympathies  led  him  to  encourage  every 
kind  of  literary  talent  on  its  first  appear- 
ance; and  he  was  pure  from  the  stain  of 
that  meanest  form  of  egotism  which  grudges 
the  recognition  of  merit  in  others,  as  if  such 
a recognition  was  a diminution  of  its  own 
importance.  The  great  development,  dur- 
ing a comparatively  recent  period,  of  the 
magazine  literature  of  the  country  has  had 
an  important  effect  in  stimulating  and  bring- 
ing forward  new  writers,  some  of  whom 
promise  to  more  than  fill  the  places  which 
their  elders  will  soon  leave  vacant.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  the  next  generation  as  to  which 
of  these  will  fulfill  the  expectations  raised 
by  their  early  efforts.  That  pleasant  duty 
must  be  left  to  the  fortunate  person  who 
shall  note  the  Centennial  Progress  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  in  Harper’s  Magazine  in  1976. 

Boston.  EDWIN  P.  WHIPPLE. 


ALMOST  TOO  LATE. 

ACROSS  the  road  waved  the  wide  bushy 
tree-tops  of  the  great  cemetery,  and 
close  by,  on  the  right,  ran  the  railway  which 
enters  New  Haven  by  the  old  canal  from 
the  north.  Where  Mary  sat  at  a front  win- 
dow of  the  tall  factory  near  the  Scientific 
School,  her  deft  fingers  could  check,  aid,  or 
ease  the  machine  before  her,  and  the  por- 
tions of  a watch  formed  themselves  with 
clock-work  regularity,  while  her  mind  trav- 
eled out  over  the  trees  without  a care  for 
the  mechanical  labor  which  was  going  on. 
Had  any  one  leaned  near  enough  to  over- 
come the  roar  of  the  shop,  he  might  have 
heard  her  talking  to  herself — a habit  she 
had  got  from  living  too  much  alone. 

“No,  no,  no,”  she  was  saying ; “I  can  not 
ask  Stephen,  under  any  circumstances.” 

But,  in  spite  of  her  preoccupation,  the 
moinent  a bell  on  a tower  near  by  rang  out 
a quarter  past  eleven,  the  vagrant  mind 
had  telegraphed  the  fingers,  the  fingers  had 
slipped  a band,  and  the  machiue  rested  for 
a moment.  Mary  looked  up,  with  some  of  the 
far-off  expression  still  on  her  face,  but  ex- 
pectant. And  not  without  cause,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  figure  of  a young  man  in  a 
straight  black  coat  passed  along  the  grassy 


raised  path  under  the  cemetery  wall,  and 
when  abreast  of  Mary’s  window,  looked  up 
at  it  eagerly.  Neither  made  a sign.  The 
young  man  passed  on  toward  the  school 
with  bent  head,  as  he  had  come,  but  with  a 
spring  in  his  walk,  as  if  he  believed  in  life, 
while  the  young  girl  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  pulled  the  India  rubber  runner,  and  set 
her  machine  going  again.  It  was  in  spring, 
and  the  birds  sang. 

And  so  they  loved  each  other,  of  course. 
Stephen,  who  had  just  graduated,  and  was 
now  the  new  tutor  at  the  Scientific,  hod 
lately  begun  to  drop  any  pretense  to  the 
contrary  with  himself.  But  Mary?  Did 
she  like  any  body — her  mother  oven,  with 
whom  Stephen  had  been  boarding  for  the 
last  year  f Was  there  any  one  in  the  world 
on  whom  she  bestowed  more  than  a passing 
thought  ? both  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Lagarde 
would  sometimes  ask  themselves,  when  a 
fresh  whim  of  indifference  or  rebellion  seem- 
ed to  have  nullified  the  work  of  weeks  of 
mute  attention.  Perhaps  she  was  like  her 
father,  the  late  Lagarde— inventor  and  hope- 
less struggler  against  the  ignorance  of  man- 
ufacturers and  the  rapacity  of  capitalists 
— whom  Stephen  had  never  seen.  People 
called  her  pretty,  but  dull.  Stephen,  who 
taught  natural  history,  knew  that  she  was 
a chrysalis  containing  something  great,  but 
whether  a great  moth  of  night  or  a butterfly,- 
was  to  him  an  all  too  momentous  question. 

“ Well,  I do  declare,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  La- 
garde that  day,  when  her  daughter  came 
flinging  in  tho  kitchen  door,  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  rocking-chair  near  the  window, 
“ if  you  don’t  look  all  tuckered  out ! You’re 
always  a-thinking,  thinking,  as  if  your  head 
would  split;  but  what  it’s  all  about,  the 
Lord  only  knows.  Some  say  it  isn’t  think- 
ing at  all,  for  thinking  is  good  for  people ; 
but  you  are  noways  helped  by  it,  as  far  as  I 
can  sec.” 

The  truth  was,  a remark  of  a neighbor, 
repeated  to  her,  rankled  in  Mrs.  Lagarde’s 
mind.  She  was  reported  to  have  said,  “ My 
little  six-year-old  is  a smarter  girl  than  that 
big  Mary  of  the  widow  Lagarde’s.”  But 
Mary  stared  out  into  the  little  garden  and 
answered  no  word,  and  the  mother  went  on 
with  her  work  os  if  she  were  used  to  get 
no  answer. 

“ Have  you  seen  Mr.  Churchill  to-day?” 

“ I can  not  do  it,  mother,”  said  Mary,  rais- 
ing her  head.  “He’s  nothing  to  me,  but 
somehow  I can’t  ask  him.  He’s  different. 
Don’t  you  understand  f ” 

“I  might  if—” 

“Oh,  I know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Please!” 

“ Mr.  Churchill  is  a good-looking  young 
man,  don’t  you  think  so  f ’ said  Mrs.  Lagarde, 
after  a short  silence. 

“ Good-looking  ? No,  Indeed — head  poked 
out  like  this  all  tho  time,  and  a thin  face. 
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He  has  a good  expression ; but  the  idea  of 
calling  him  handsome !” 

“ Well,  handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 
He  isn’t  looking  as  hearty  lately  as  he  used 
to ; but  give  him  a nice  little  wife  to  take 
care  of  him — ” 

“Now,  mother!” 

“ Like  Susy  Peck,  next  door,  for  instance. 
She’d  give  her  eye-teeth  to  get  him,  I can 
promise  yon.  Don’t  she  sit  in  the  front 
parlor  every  afternoon  just  to  bow  to  him 
as  he  passes  ?” 

“ Oh ! — Susy.  Well,  I don’t  see  what  he 
can  admire  in  her.  Doll’s  face !” 

“Of  course  you  don’t;  girls  never  will 
learn.  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  is  just 
what  men  like  ? And  yet  you  turn  up  your 
nose  in  the  most  high  and  mighty  way  when 
a man  like  Stephen  Churchill  takes  notice 
of  you.” 

“ I don’t  turn  up  my  nose,  mother,”  said 
Mary ; “ but  Stephen  always  talks  to  me  as 
if  ho  felt  himself  so  far  above  me — as  if  I 
were  another  kind  of  insect  that  he  liked 
to  watch.  I believe  he  would  like  to  put 
me  in  a glass  case  with  the  rest  of  his  spec- 
imens, and  look  at  me  occasionally  os  he 
does  at  that  big  imperial  moth  he  made 
such  a fuss  about  at  one  time.  Now  it’s 
something  else.  That’s  about  how  much 
he  likes  me.” 

“ Well,  you  needn’t  be  so  warm  about  it.” 

“ I’m  ppt  warm.” 

“ Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  her  moth- 
er, dryly.  “ You  needn’t  have  any  scruples 
about  the  money.  In  the  first  place,  we  can 
pay  it  back ; in  the  second,  I know  all  about 
Stephen  Churchill’s  means : there’s  nothing 
he  don’t  tell  me.  You  see,  he  gets  twelve 
hundred  a year  where  he  is,  and  last  winter, 
when  his  father  died,  his  share  was  just 
about  two  thousand  dollars  a year.  So  you 
see  what  his  income  is.  Well,  now,  just  con- 
sider what  he  spends.  Not  a thousand  dol- 
lars a year,  for  he  told  me  himself  that  Pro- 
fessor Grant  had  kept  him  from  buying  all 
those  books  and  science  things  he  was  wild 
about.  He’s  laying  up  his  money — that  is 
what  he  is  doing — like  a sensible  young  fel- 
low; and  perhaps  it’s  because  he  sees  the 
need  of  marrying — somebody — that  he  took 
the  advice.” 

“ Well,  but  don’t  you  see  that  would  be 
all  the  more  reason  T But  of  course  it  is  Btuff 
and  nonsense  to  suppose  that — ” 

The  mother  bent  over  the  range,  and 
waited  for  a continuation,  but  none  came. 
Mary  had  leaned  so  far  out  of  the  window 
that  she  could  not  see  her  face. 

“ You  don’t  want  to  ask  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Lagarde.  “That  is  natural  enough;  but 
who  proposed  to?  I didn’t  want  you  to. 
I don’t  want  you  to  now.  I would  rather  do 
it  myself,  although  it  isn’t  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world.” 

Mary  said  something  in  reply,  but  her 


head  was  so  far  out  of  the  window  that  it 
was  lost.  It  was  a childish  habit. 

“Now  it  comes  to  this,”  said  her  mother, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  door,  with  her 
hands  against  her  hips,  and  speaking  in  a 
diet  a tori  hi  voice.  “ I am  going  to  say  to 
Stephen  Churchill : 1 Let  me  have  so  much 
a month  to  pay  the  installments  on  that 
mortgage;  you  can  have  all  the  security 
you  want,  and  we  will  pay  yon  as  soon  as 
we  begin  to  make  a little  more  money.’  He 
knows  it  has  been  a bad  year ; he  has  plen- 
ty of  means,  a regular  salary,  and  by  help- 
ing us  just  a little  that  way  every  month, 
can  tide  us  over.  All  it  needs  is  that  he 
should  know  it.” 

Mary  still  said  no  word.  Mrs.  Lagarde 
stepped  to  her  side,  and  laid  her  band  on 
her  shoulder.  Then  the  girl  drew  in  her 
head,  and  her  mother  saw  that  tears  were 
running  over  her  face.  Such  a thing  had 
not  happened  for  many  a year.  Mary  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  cry  inwardly.  Be- 
fore she  could  say  a word,  and  as  if  the  girl 
was  stung  with  disgrace  at  being  caught  in 
tears,  Mary  sprang  up  with  Hashing  eyes. 

“I  say  you  shall  not!  We  liad  better 
starve  than  beg,  and  better  die  than  beg  of 
Stephen  Churchill.  You  are  selfish,  cruel!” 

But  Mrs.  Lagarde  had  been  too  much 
moved  by  the  unheard-of  sight  of  Mary  in 
tears ; the  hard  words  quite  broke  her  down. 
“ Oh,  Mary,  Mary,”  she  cried,  hiding  her  face, 
“ it  is  for  your  sake.  You  are  the  only  one 
I have  in  the  world,  and  now  you  say  such 
words  as  those !” 

The  girl,  who  had  been  struggling  with 
her  pride,  and  had  spoken  so  harshly  as 
much  from  an  impulse  to  save  herself  from 
emotion  as  any  thing  else,  now  gave  up  like- 
wise. She  made  a motion  to  throw  herself 
into  her  mother’s  arms,  but  at  that  moment 
a low  knock  came  at  the  door.  She  stopped, 
grew  rigid,  and  turning,  fitted  out  by  a door 
which  led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
Stephen  Churchill,  their  boarder,  followed 
the  knock  closely ; but  when  he  closed  the 
door  and  turned  to  speak,  she  was  gone. 

“ Mary  ran  up  stairs  to  change  her  dress,” 
said  the  widow,  in  answer  to  Stephen’s  in- 
quiring frown,  as  she  turned  away  to  the 
fire-place  to  hide  the  trouble  on  her  face. 
“ I am  late  with  supper,  I’m  afraid.  I hope 
the  yonng  gentlemen  are  not  getting  impa- 
tient.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Stephen,  abstractedly,  walk- 
ing across  the  kitchen.  “ Do  you  mind  if  I 
sit  here  till  supper  is  ready  f It  is  so  pleas- 
ant here.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  to  those  that  doesn’t  have 
to  stay  in  it,”  said  the  widow.  “ Dear,  dear ! 
if  poor  Lagarde  had  only  lived  long  enongh 
to  introduce  that  patent,  I should  have  a 
better  place  to  offer  yon,  Mr.  Churchill ; but 
then  I’ve  told  you  all  about  that  often.  I 
guess  Mary’ll  be  down  soon.” 
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Stephen  was  glad  to  seat  himself  where 
he  had  so  often  seen  Mary’s  profile  against 
the  window — the  profile  of  thick  dark  brows 
and  lashes,  of  tender  lines  that  melted  about 
mouth  and  chin,  and  of  delicate  straight 
nose.  When  she  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
liad  forgot  the  presence  of  every  one — espe- 
cially of  him,  Stephen — the  brown-gray  eyes 
yearned  with  a perplexed  stare  that  explain- 
ed well  enough  what  the  neighbors  called 
her  foolish  look.  Singularly  enough,  it  en- 
deared her  to  him  more  than  ever,  for  he 
fancied  it  meant  the  inquiring  spirit  which 
he  was  used  to  look  for  and  reward  among 
his  pupils  at  the  school. 

In  spite  of  his  preoccupation,  Stephen  had 
not  failed  to  note  the  signs  of  a domestic 
scene  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  got  more 
than  one  inkling  of  the  general  state  of  af- 
fairs, but,  for  many  reasons,  had  done  noth- 
ing. It  was  dangerous  ground  to  tread 
upon,  this  assisting  of  a girl  as  proud  as 
Mary  was.  Thus,  although  he  had  not  let 
Mrs.  Lagarde  see  that  he  knew  of  her 
troubles  or  proposed  to  help  her,  he  had 
made  a shrewd  guess  at  the  cause  of  her 
sadness  and  Mary’s  abrupt  departure  a mo- 
ment before,  when  he  ventured  into  the 
kitchen.  Instead  of  talking  somewhat  vol- 
ubly, as  was  her  cnstom,  Mrs.  Lagarde  con- 
tinued her  work  in  silence,  and  Stephen  as 
silently  gazed  out  into  the  garden  and  over 
at  the  apple  blossoms  thick  in  the  orchard 
of  a house  beyond.  The  last  of  the  sunset 
struck  through  upon  them  past  the  side  of 
the  house,  and  tinged  them  of  the  delicate, 
deep-lying  piuk  Jie  had  noticed  in  certain 
sea-shells — yes,  and  in  Mary’s  cheek  once  or 
twice : not  on  the  round  of  her  cheek,  but 
curiously  creeping  up  the  pale  olive-shaded 
space  between  cheek  and  ear.  She  was  so 
nulike  other  girls  he  had  seen  that  he 
thought  she  could  not  even  color  like  other 
girls. 

Presently  the  widow  sighed  over  her 
work,  with  the  long  sigh  of  a person  who 
has  forgotten  the  presence  of  a stranger. 
Stephen  heard  it. 

“After  all,”  he  said  to  himself,  “a  few 
sighs  more  or  less  will  not  matter.  It  will 
teach  her  the  value  of  money,  as  my  father 
nsed  to  say,  when  he  kept  me  on  such  a short 
allowance;  and  next  year — next  year  all 
will  be  well.  I shall  have  settled  her  little 
debt,  and  perhaps — perhaps — Ah,  well,  sho 
is  only  a child.”  And  here  Stephen  sighed 
also. 

He  had  drifted  off  into  the  old  groove 
again,  and  saw,  with  the  same  lover’s  eyes, 
the  old  flush  that  waa  Mary’s  fading  from 
the  apple- trees,  when  a solid  form  inter- 
posed reality  between  him  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  poetry  he  had  yet  been  guilty 
of.  The  person  was  a heavily  built  man  of 
forty,  with  square  jaws  and  double  chin  and 
a thick  bent  nose.  He  was  comfortably, 


perhaps  richly,  dressed  in  broadcloth,  car- 
ried a gold-headed  cane,  and  wore  a tall 
white  liat.  He  stood  with  his  feet  well 
apart,  surveying  the  little  domain  with  the 
air  of  an  owner  of  many  acres,  and  this  par- 
ticular acre  among  them. 

“ Well,  Sir  ?”  said  Stephen,  seeing  that  his 
face  was  a strange  one,  and  already  begin- 
ning to  act  as  if  he  had  a right  to  the  posi- 
tion of  master  of  the  household. 

The  man  faced  about,  and  looked  quizzic- 
ally at  him.  “All  right,  thank  you.  Aud 
how  is  your  health  f”  said  the  new-comer. 

This  sort  of  an  answer  did  not  please  the 
young  tutor  at  all,  and  his  face  probably 
showed  it,  for  the  man  hastened  to  assure 
him  he  meant  no  offense. 

“ I come  around  here  to  find  the  widow 
Lagarde,  and  was  just  admiring  that  there 
little  garden.  She  keeps  it  very  neat  here, 
now  don’t  she  ?” 

By  this  Mrs.  Lagarde  had  wiped  her  hands 
and  gone  to  the  kitchen  door.  “ Why,  I de- 
clare, if  it  isn’t  you,  Mr.  Tuttle ! Who  would 
have  thought  it  f Do  come  in.  Mr.  Tut- 
tle, this  is  Mr.  Churchill,  professor  up  to  the 
Scientific.” 

“ Glad  to  see  you,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Tuttle, 
shaking  Stephen’s  fingers  vigorously  with  a 
cold  soft  hand,  while  Mrs.  Lagarde  bustled 
about  nervously  to  find  a seat. 

“ Not  professor,  Mrs.  Lagarde,”  protested 
Stephen ; “ only  a tutor.” 

“ Well,  I thought  you  looked  kinder  young 
like,”  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  measuring  Stephen 
critically. 

Stephen  bowed  coldly,  and  arose  again. 
“Supper  is  nearly  ready,  and  I think  I’ll 
go  in.  I suppose  Mr.  Tuttle  and  you  have 
business  to  talk.” 

“ Ob,  you  need  not  go,  Mr.  Churchill,  real- 
ly !”  cried  the  widow. 

“No,  no.  I did  come  on  business,”  said 
the  person  called  Tuttle,  “ but  as  I see  you 
are  a friend  of  Mrs.  Lagarde’s,  there  is  no 
objection  to  yonr  hearing  all  there  is  to  say.” 

But  Stephen  would  not  hear  of  interrupt- 
ing them,  and  withdrew  in  spite  of  Mrs.  La- 
garde’s  entreaties. 

Mr.  Tuttle’s  business  would  seem  to  have 
been  easy  to  dispatch,  for  when  supper  was 
ready,  a few  moments  afterward,  he  followed 
Mrs.  Lagarde  into  the  small  dining-room 
from  the  kitchen,  and  took  his  seat  at  her 
bidding.  Two  young  Freshmen,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  he  regarded  with  a fatherly 
benevolence  that  did  not  raise  him  in  their 
esteem ; but  ns  they  never  talked,  except  to 
each  other,  and  at  table  preserved  an  abso- 
lute silence,  the  impression  made  by  Mr. 
Tuttle  cau  not  be  put  on  record.  He  was 
the  only  speaker,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
business  with  the  same  hearty  zest  he  show- 
ed in  devouring  his  supper.  He  had  reach- 
ed a period  in  a discourse  about  education 
— of  which  he  denied  having  had  much,  but 
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seemed  to  know  all  about — when  Stephen 
noticed  one  of  the  silent  Freshmen  nudge 
the  other  with  his  elbow,  and,  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  door,  saw  Mary  with  her  gaze 
fixed  on  Mr.  Tuttle.  She  was  white,  and 
the  shadows  about  her  eyes  looked  darker 
than  ever,  while  these  blazed  angrily  on  the 
new-comer. 

“Mr. Tuttle,  this  is  my  daughter  Mary,” 
said  Mrs.  Lagarde.  “ She  has  grown  some 
since  you  saw  her.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  looked  up  with  his  benevolent 
face,  and  was  evidently  startled  at  Mary's 
appearance.  Startled  would  hardly  be  the 
term  for  the  fixedness  of  regard  which  he 
exhibited ; it  was  evident  ho  had  not  expect- 
ed any  thing  much  in  a child  of  the  widow 
• Lagarde.  Presently,  as  Mary  was  gliding 
into  her  seat,  he  rose  heavily,  and  insisted 
on  shaking  her  by  the  hand. 

“ Be  nice  as  you  can,  Mary,  do,”  said  the 
mother,  in  a whisper,  as  she  leaned  over 
to  take  her  daughter's  plate.  But  Mary 
could  not  at  once  assume  a pleasant  face 
directly  upon  the  scowl  that  had  distorted 
her  sweet  features  when  she  first  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Tuttle.  Nothing  was  said  for 
some  time,  and  presently  the  silent  Fresh- 
men, who  had  looked  furtively  at  the  young 
woman  from  time  to  time,  nodded  to  each 
other  and  withdrew;  their  short  exclama- 
tions immediately  after,  penetrating  through 
the  closed  lattice,  told  that  they  bad  be- 
come absorbed  in  a little  training  of  pitch- 
ball  against  some  coming  match. 

“ I understand  she's  to  work  at  the  watch 
factory,”  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  suddenly,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Lagarde,  awkwardly  enough,  and 
giving  a nod  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
Mary. 

“ Yes,  I am,”  said  Mary. 

“Well,  now,  I suppose  you  find  it  pretty 
. hard  work  and  poor  pay  ?”  said  he,  in  a re- 
lieved voice,  turning  to  Mary.  “ Things  are 
pretty  bad  this  year,  anyway.” 

“ I suppose  they  are.  How  does  your  busi- 
ness get  on  T”  said  the  girl,  trying  to  follow 
her  mother's  admonition. 

“ Oh,  middling,  middling.  My  business  is 
always  pretty  good,  you  see.  And  if  they 
can’t  get  any  thing  else,  people  will  buy 
pies.  Why,  I send  out  twenty-five  carts 
every  day,  against  twenty  last  year.  You 
see,  the  city  is  opening  up  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  demand  is  fine.  But  then  ev- 
ery thing  costs  so!  Flour  is  gone  up,  feed 
for  the  horses  too,  and  the  stabling  gener- 
ally is  mighty  expensive.  Then,  you  see, 
I’m  hampered  in  other  ways,  real  estate  and 
so  on.  I don’t  want  you  to  think  I’m  a-going 
to  be  personal,  but  my  mortgages  are  most 
of  them  a loss,  sooner  or  later.” 

Mary  gave  an  appealing  look  at  her  moth- 
er, but  the  latter  refused  to  see  it*. 

“That  brings  us  right  where  we  were 
before  supper,  Mr.  Tattle,”  said  the  widow, 


courageously.  “ There’s  no  one  but  friends 
here,  and  we  may  os  well  have  our  talk 
out.” 

“ Very  good,  ma’am,”  said  Tuttle,  unctu- 
ously ; “ business  is  business,  and  the  soon- 
er finished,  the  better.” 

“ Mr.  Churchill,”  said  Mary,  rising,  “ let 
us  go  into  the  other  room.  I have  a book 
to  show  you  that  Susy  lent  me.  She  asked 
particularly  to  know  your  opinion  on  it.” 

Stephen  rose  quickly  and  followed  her 
from  the  room  before  Mrs.  Lagarde  and  the 
stranger  could  demur.  Once  outside,  her 
cool  self-possession  left  Mary  suddenly, 
while  from  a pale  rose  she  turned  white, 
and  held  to  the  table  for  support.  She 
turned  her  back  on  Stephen  and  hung  her 
head.  When  she  swayed  a little,  he  watch- 
ed her  in  an  agony,  hoping  she  would  fall, 
that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  putting 
his  arms  about  her.  But  she  merely  sank 
down  on  the  stiff  horse-hair  sofa,  while  her 
foot  tapped  the  floor  angrily. 

“ Miss  Mary,”  said  he,  awkwardly,  “if  you 
are  in  any  trouble,  I hope  you  will  consider 
me  a friend — at  least  a friend,”  said  poor  Ste- 
phen, little  suspecting  that  these  were  the 
very  words  Mary  would  least  like  to  hear. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Churchill,”  said  the 
girl,  coldly.  “ It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I am 
sure.  This  person  in  the  other  room  is  very 
disagreeable  to  me,  that  is  all,  and  I have 
the  bad  manners  to  show  it.” 

Again  Mary  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  a long  pause  ensued.  Stephen  took  a 
seat  on  the  sofa,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a 
rising  cry  of  love  in  his  heart.  She  was  so 
courageous  and  so  beautiful,  he  thought,  so 
fresh,  and  yet  at  times  so  wise,  a person 
with  such  magnificent  possibilities  of  wom- 
anhood. How  could  he  hope  that  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  fill  the  niche  in  her  mind, 
which  doubtless  contained  some  tender, 
chivalrous  hero,  large  of  limb  and  dauntless 
in  the  fight?  Could  that  wonderful  mas- 
terpiece of  humanity,  he  thonght,  ever  be 
brought*  to  put  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  a pale  bent  student  like  him?  Let  peo- 
ple talk  of  distinctions  as  they  would,  was 
he,  with  a profession  and  means,  a fair  mate 
for  the  daughter  of  a poor  boarding-house 
keeper,  a girl  who  worked  in  a factory? 

His  lover’s  humility  answered  no. 

“ Mary,”  said  Stephen. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  with  intention 
to  look  surprised  at  the  liberty  taken  by  a 
man  to  whom  she  had  long  ago  taught  the 
quick  revolutions  of  her  pride,  but  her  eyes 
did  not  reach  him  before  she  faltered.  She 
could  not  get  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but  turn- 
ed away,  with  a poor  attempt  at  haughti- 
ness. 

“ You  know  I am  your  friend,”  continued 
Stephen,  in  a trembling  voice,  and  reaching 
forward,  took  the  hand  nearest  him.  But 
the  girl  snatched  it  from  him  and  sprang  up. 
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“Do  not  talk  to  me  in  that  tone,”  she 
burst  out.  “ I can  not  stand  it,  and  won’t 
have  it then  she  paused.  % 

Her  mother’s  voice  fell  into  the  silence, 
calling  her.  She  darted  to  the  door,  and 
stood  irresolute  on  the  sill. 

“ Please  forgive  me,”  she  said,  penitently, 
without  looking  at  Stephen ; “ but  somehow 
I couldn’t  bear  the  tone  you  used.”  Then 
she  slipped  away. 

Stephen  got  up  and  walked  slowly  out 
through  the  lines  of  box  into  the  shady  tri- 
angle, where  the  quiet  of  the  evening  might 
bring  some  order  to  his  troubled  mind.  Mr. 
Tuttle’s  heavy  walk  on  the  gravel  roused 
him  from  a long  fit  of  abstraction,  and  be- 
fore he  could  avoid  him,  that  worthy  had 
taken  a seat  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

“Your  pardon,  young  gentleman,”  said 
he,  perceiving  Stephen’s  instinctive  motion, 
“but  I have  a woid  to  say  along  of  the 
widow  Lagarde  over  there.” 

Stephen  gazed  at  Mr.  Tuttle’s  thick  soft 
knees,  and  thought,  in  his  professional  way, 
of  how  great  naturalists  compose  a whole 
unknown  animal  from  a single  bone  discov- 
ered. Mr.  Tuttle’s  knees  seemed  to  his  prej- 
udiced view  exact  symbols  of  the  man. 

“I’m  a plain  man,”  said  Mr. Tuttle,  “and 
the  fact  is,  I’ve  got  a mortgage  on  this  little 
place  of  the  widow’s,  and  from  being  behind- 
hand, she’s  got  worse  and  worse.  Now,  from 
the  way  she  speaks  of  you,  I suppose  you 
are  her  friend,  and  perhaps  might  like  to 
help  her  out.” 

“ I suppose  I could,”  stuttered  the  young 
tutor,  confused  by  many  other  things  besides 
the  aversion  Tuttle  inspired  in  him ; “ but 
I do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  I 
should.  You  must  know  I never  knew  her 
before  last  year.” 

“Hal  ha!”  laughed  the  other.  “If  you 
don’t  see  a reason,  any  other  man  in  your 
place  would.  I should  say  that  girl  of  the 
widow’s  would  make  a very  particular  rea- 
son. Sort  of  queen-like.  She’s  no  common 
stuff,  she  ain’t.” 

“Sir!”  cried  Stephen,  forgetting  himself, 
rising,  and  his  lingers  curving  with  a desire 
to  catch  at  Tuttle’s  thick  neck. 

“ Oh,  no  offense  l no  offense !”  cried  Tuttle, 
getting  up  and  backing  two  or  three  steps. 

“ A-a-all  right,”  stammered  Stephen,  rec- 
ollecting the  folly  of  his  position.  “Per- 
haps I can  do  something.  Don’t  act  till 
you  hear  from  me and  he  hurried  into  the 
house. 

At  the  door  he  met  a boy  with  a telegraph- 
ic message,  which  read  as  follows : 

“ Nnr  Yosx,  Mmy  M. 

“Agent  gone  with  securities  and  papers.  Come  on 
at  once.  Bring  all  memorandums  you  have.1* 

He  had  just  time  enough  to  catch  the 
train.  From  the  station  he  sent  word  to 
Mrs.  Lagarde  not  to  expect  him  for  some 
days,  and  took  his  seat  full  of  foreboding  of 
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the  wretchedness  which  might  be  in  store 
for  him  in  the  future. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  thought  it  of  Stephen 
Churchill,”  said  Mrs.  Lagarde,  about  a week 
after.  “ I did  think  he  cared  enough  for  us 
to  ask  how  we  were.” 

“Perhaps  he’s  sick,”  said  Mary,  a little 
indistinctly. 

“ No,  he  ain’t ; for  I met  young  Mr.  Robin- 
son not  an  hour  ago,  and  asked  him  how  Mr. 
Churchill  wob  getting  on,  and  he  called  out, 

1 Oh, he’s  all  right.’” 

Mary  made  no  answer,  but  set  her  teeth 
hard.  They  were  in  a small  house  far  out 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town — a house 
of  Mr.  Tuttle’s,  which  he  had  kindly  offered 
them  at  low  rent  when  he  was  forced  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  on  their  own  place 
a few  days  before.  This  was  not  his  only 
kindness : every  day  he  sent  them  some  lit- 
tle present,  which  began  to  tell  sensibly  on 
Mrs.  Lagarde’s  feelings. 

“ It  appears  to  me,  Mary,”  said  she,  com- 
ing to  her  daughter’s  side  at  the  open  door, 

“ that  you  act  very  strange  to  Mr.  Tuttle. 

At  one  time  I did  him  wrong  in  my  mind. 

I saw  he  was  ail  struck  of  a heap  by  you 
the  first  time  he  laid  eyes  on  you,  and  aft- 
erward I did  think  he  was  getting  familiar 
like.  But,  Lord ! you’re  so  high  and  mighty 
you  frighten  even  me  sometimes.  Now  you 
must  see  what  it  all  means : he  means  mar- 
ry. Did  you  never  notice  how  he  looks  at 
you  V9 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  between  her  shut  teeth, 
gazing  fixedly  over  the  meadows  at  East 
Rock.  The  windows  of  a lonely  house  on 
the  summit  blazed  like  fiery  eyes,  and  mock- 
ed her  agony  as  she  compared  his  way  with 
the  wistful  homage  of  Stephen’s  eyes. 

“ Now  I don’t  see  how  you  could  do  bet- 
ter. Mr.  Tuttle  is  a good,  kind  man ; not  very 
young,  but  not  old  neither.  He’s  formed, 
and  knows  his  own  mind,  and  he’s  a first- 
rate  business  man.  It’s  a dog’s  life  keeping 
boarders,  and  never  did  and  never  will  pay.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mary,  bitterly,  “ it’s  a dog’s  life 
you  have  been  leading,  and  on  my  account, 
too.”  She  stroked  her  mother’s  hair,  not 
unkindly,  but  there  was  more  despair  than 
affection  in  the  motion.  The  tide  of  rebell- 
ion against  her  lot  in  life  was  overwhelm- 
ing her.  She  thought  how  other  girls  could 
go  on  improving  themselves  in  comfortable 
homes,  where  the  mother  was  not  compelled 
to  the  unending  daily  household  drudgery. 

“ Mary,”  whispered  Mrs.  Lagarde,  sudden- 
ly breaking  off  a roll  of  words  that  had  been 
issuing  from  her  lips,  “ here  comes  Mr.  Tut- 
tle, earlier  by  an  hour,  and  in  his  best  bug- 
gy. Come  in.  Now  do  not  look  so  gloomy, 
please,  and  remember  that  there’s  others  in 
the  world  besides  yourself.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  not  the  only  person  whose 
face  was  set  toward  the  dilapidated  little 
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house  in  the  suburbs.  Stephen  Churchill 
had  arrived  that  day,  and  finding  his  board- 
ing-house closed,  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  to  whom  he 
had  written  on  business,  not  to  be  found  at 
his  shop,  had  set  out  to  find  Mary  by  such 
meagre  directions  as  he  could  procure.  The 
sight  of  Mr.  Tuttle  passing  in  holiday  attire 
at  a fine  rate  of  speed  had  not  quieted  his 
mind,  but  at  least  gave  him  the  direction  in 
which  to  search.  The  flaming  windows  of 
the  house  on  East  Rock  seemed,  however,  a 
good  omen ; it  pleased  him  to  think  them  a 
bonfire  of  happy  augury,  until  the  sight  of 
Tuttle's  wagon  before  a small  cottage  gave 
the  upper  hand  once  more  to  sad  and  angry 
thoughts.  As  he  approached,  a disagreeable 
voice  was  heard  through  the  closed  shutters; 
so,  hesitating  to  go  in,  he  passed  to  the  right 
around  the  house.  On  that  side,  in  the  nar- 
row sill  of  a miniature  bay-window  project- 
ing a few  feet  from  the  wall,  sat  Mary,  with 
her  back  to  him,  and  pressed  out  from  the 
room,  as  if  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  speakers.  Stephen  stepped  noise- 
lessly forward  until  he  stood  within  arm's- 
length  of  the  figure  always  present  to  his 
mind,  and  leaned  against  the  house.  As 
she  sat  he  might  have  stirred  her  hair  by 
bending  forward  and  breathing  hard. 

“ There  is  men  in  my  position  would  hes- 
itate before  they  asked  a factory  girl  to 
marry  them,"  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  in  a loud,  com- 
placent voice ; “ but  I am  a plain  man,  and 
what  I say  I mean , Mrs.  Lagarde.  That  there 
daughter  of  yours  shall  dress  like  the  best 
of  them — as  good  as  any  body  up  to  Hill- 
house  Avenue,  It's  true  I'm  no  boy ; but 
we  know,  Mrs.  Lagarde,  what  comes  of  two 
green  young  things  a-marrying.  All  very 
well  as  long  as  the  money  lasts  for  the  hon- 
ey-moon but  when  that's  spent,  the  fight- 
ing begins.  What  do  you  say,  little  Mary  t" 

Mary  laid  her  clinched  fist  against  the  up- 
right of  the  window,  and  pressed  hard,  but 
answered  no  word.  She  leaned  out  and 
looked  around  the  upright  at  the  moon, 
between  half  and  quarter,  which  burned 
like  a steady  candle  flame  high  in  the  sky. 
There  was  nothing  mocking  in  that  yellow 
flame,  as  there  had  been  in  the  reflected 
sun ; it  was  pure  and  benignant,  and  seem- 
ed to  pity  M^ry  so  tenderly  that  tears  came 
into  the  girl’s  eyes. 

“ Mary,"  said  her  mother ; and  she  drew  in 
her  head,  ashamed  that  she  should  have  been 
pitying  herself,  and  resolved  to  do  what  was 
her  duty — “ Mary,  I suppose  you  have  heard 
what  Mr.  Tuttle  has  said.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  f” 

“Nothing,"  said  Mary,  in  a tired  voice. 

“ Nothing  f What  do  you  mean  T Is  that 
the  way  to  talk  before  a gentleman  ?” 

Mary  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  her 
words  out.  “Mr. Tuttle  is  very  good  to  ask 
me,  mother ; bmt  he  doesn't  know  something 
I will  tell  him.  I love  some  one  else." 


“ Oh,"  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  with  a complacent 
voice,  “ is  that  all  f Pshaw ! pshaw ! that  is 
merely  greenness.  If  that  is  the  only  thing 
to  hinder,  don’t  you  bother  yourself  about 
that.  When  we  get  married,  you'll  find 
that  all  right.  It’s  nothing  but  moonshine 
— nothing  but  moonshine." 

Mary  had  leaned  out  again,  and  looked 
at  the  pure  moon  sailing  above.  But  there 
was  an  evil  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  heard 
Mr.  Tuttle's  remark  — a disdainful  smile. 
“Moonshine  is  the  only  real  thing  in  life, 
I believe,”  she  muttered.  “ All  else  is  vil- 
lainy or  hard  work.  What  difference  does 
it  make  t — mother  will  be  happy.” 

“ Come,  Mary,  give  Mr.  Tuttle  an  answer,” 
said  her  mother.  “Do  have  some  regard 
for  your  poor  mother,  who  has  slaved  for 
you  so  long.” 

“ What  was  it  Mr.  Tuttle  asked  T"  said 
Mary,  haughtily,  for  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  and  felt  like  playing  with  her  own 
misery. 

“ Why,  to  be  my  wife,  Mary  my  dear,”  cried 
Mr.  Tuttle,  with  an  effort  to  be  lover-like. 

Mary  quaked  at  the  coarse  tone  that  was 
meant  for  love,  and  turned  again  for  strength 
to  the  brilliant  lamp  of  night ; but  a pair  of 
warm  trembling  hands  were  laid  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a longed-for  voice  pleaded, 
scarcely  above  a breath : 

“ Mary,  Mary,  for  God's  sake,  don't  marry 
that  man ! You  need  not  marry  me  if  I am 
not  worth  it,  but  do  not  wreck  your  happi- 
ness with  him.  Give  me  a chance.  I can 
not  live  without  you." 

With  no  more  surprise  than  one  feels  in 
the  changes  of  a dream,  Mary  turned  half 
around,  and  sawr  the  pure  light  in  Stephen's 
eyes,  felt  his  warm  breath. 

“ It  was  too  horrible !”  she  whispered,  as 
her  arms  stole  about  his  neck,  and  she  nes- 
tled against  him.  “ I knew  you  must  come 
at  the  last  moment — before  it  was  too  late.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  alarmed  at  the  long  si- 
lence which  was  not  a silence.  He  strug- 
gled to  his  feet,  and  stepped  to  the  bay-win- 
dow. There  he  saw  something  that  made 
him  gasp  out  an  oath,  seize  his  hat,  and 
leave  the  house.  Another  moment,  and  the 
wheels  of  his  wagon  were  heard  no  more. 
But  the  half-moon,  like  the  flame  of  a great 
candle,  burned  steadily  overhead. 


LOVE  IS  KING. 

Ir  at  thy  kingly  gate. 

Dear,  tbon  dost  bid  me  wait. 
And  take  such  dole  of  love 
As  thy  calm  heart  may  move, 
In  truth  I have  no  way 
Nor  will  to  say  thee  nay. 

If  from  my  living  heart. 

Love,  thou  dost  bid  me  part, 
And  leaving  it  with  thee 
Keep  only  memory, 

Alas ! I have  no  way 
Nor  will  to  say  thee  nay. 
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Knowing  - that  “every  ctstsc  thinks  ho*  n 'fi» w*?  fh.eri ; be  cairu,  He  #iuiet-  Mam- 

0Tm  young  one  Uov^  <rwalif  vr^  dAre^  tna  lB  fight,  after  all.  We.’il  accept  Johnny 


larchai  pyramid  is  t mil t>  hegiiming  at  tJ&£ 
I top  (*ia  moat  <»f  our  political  amt  Mh-ial  the- 
ories&  are),  JbiloWfi i Ftrwt,  •t.iwi..,B«ilj|y:<  tie 
ftUpwiue  h^jidj  the  antpcratSc  tieschcc,  from 
wiiofti  all  an Vwsrii lnai«  honor  and  unthoritv 
; n^xt,  the  fcuotiiet.  Us  uhief  Min- 
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the  family,  a*  relative  und 

aasbitiuiTa,  completes  tlio  ptt> 

mary  monadic  group.  Tbdff 

we  have  the  coixuntme  oro mm-  C -^V; 

ty,  a neighborhood  of  fim*- 

lie*:  the  State,  an  agglomem-- 

vjon  of  commmiUu;* ; am!  fUtui-  V 

)y  tbV  nation,  as  a eanfriderar- 

torn  of  Staler 

Now,  imeor&ing  to  the  eys-  , 
ten*  d£  vised  by  umaiu  grown- 
tip  bahtes  who  have  jSfeftred  A§|fl|f| 
among  the  statesmen  of  the 
presell  t cen toy,  govi^niiientaJ 
authority  i«Wf«ol?led  ami  lim* 

U<hi1  hi  pro|Htrii#u>  to  Us  dis- 
tance frbuythe  centre,  and  hj- 

/<  v ^ 

os  if  appruiUibe^  Yt^  pnmarj 
Komro?^,  The  State,  eoiMpfismb 
within  the  outer  csjyle-  of  tho 
nation.  is  superior  to  and  should  govern  the 
natum.  ami  logically  the  county  should  rule 
the  State,  the  family  must  Uurd  it  o ver  the 
county,  and  the  Baby  lyrunoi^e  over  the 
family,  as  he  undoubtedly  dona.  Tlii*  proa- 
enter  ion,  based  (or  climated,  as  Ve  may 
take  it)  upon  a universally  mdcuuw  lodged 
tee  ty  is  calyulateti  seriously  to  $*im 

ijuuesr  smd*  wtnm*  sleep  baa  li^a  lately  did- 
iurb*>(i  hr  the  Terrors  of  ceh  trail iWfbmV 

But  wo  may  find  cimsoloiVon  In  anotlun 
view  nf  the  an  bjoe f . Otir  bruail  nat  iprtfdit  y 
in  eludes  several  millions  (wore  or  less)  <:4 

■itipm;  vigorous,  yr.tllfrfk  'donwue^H'ug.  little 
apexoa,  each  logically  v^n^otUig  mytk.  vf : 
power  and  reserved  right  Vih  ah  the  general 
government  itself,  but  ho  'divert  tit  their 
individual  aptitudes  and  denltei  that  ue 

!ifcv*r  &&&  two  togothvr  ll/tJ  dye  minutes 

without  a disagreement  ending  in  a tight, 
The  only  sentiment  common  to  the  whole 
class,  in  ihe  United  Sthto  a ud  elsewhere, 


OHM  JOIINMV. 


is  a passionate  and  irrepressible  longing  to 
ca tel)  i he  moon.  This  desire  can  never  load 
to  unity  or  combination,  for  in  our  system 
vre  have  but  one  muirn,  and  a great  many 
candidates  therefor. 

Yet  if  it  should  happen  some  day  that  one, 
more  agile  and  ambitious  than  the  rest,  <vb 
uaUy  s lima  id  gtnbmid  swallow  that  lamina* 
ry?  wo  tuny  look  m%i  fyt  mmfmlisotiau  and 
a r&jiti w more  despotic*  and  reroomdebs  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Cais&rs; 
i A To  ike  credit  of  mankind  it  may  be  ote 
mtvHi  that  tins  atrogaut  and  lullhitited 
ma pirn  of  babyhood  lms  nbt  lax^n  submitted 
to  tamely  and  without  partial  effort  to  er»u- 
Crpl  of  mortify'  its  oppressive- an tlteri ty.  The 
noble  rtid  man  tiee  hk  ne\v4*on*  chief  te  a 
hoard,  hoand  band  ami  fofd,  not  m much  te 
keep  biuvpn'tr  ^uil'Hehiei^ m te  lhate  JiLrtt  to 
tbfft  swn^^!u  fthd  lihiinul  Hpliere 

of  ac  tion  which  Mong  to  his  future  carver^ 
and  ate o to  afford  his  esteemed  mother  the 
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| iHftriib  xuhzitlm  ititv  cmi~ 

: ^ itV 

:<mni£})  -td*.  Siimfrge  bits  waititAldr, 

, $*pnvrttor.  it  U im&  that  wtewi  out  (wt 
! ho>'*\v$  iViiMnfc  «i^^U4fjg,  «r  e^r 

: niv  bout*  i^ 

\ v^.tyv  *mt  ••  '’U^^^-.W.- 

; but  when  “<nir  ywetq*' 
w:*Tb>£  is-  Section  |n«m irkao  tly,  *u>?  tt> 
r^ijtxd  m' the  future  of  the  T^wbli^  ^.d. 
M^Viiij&^iify  f>nu»ws  of  'freedom  with  ri>W? aied 

Soc»>*>  :#%*}$:&$■  d'wjM&wl  to  v^xxji  dw. ffatv 
of  connection  with  political  a/ 

• c.Hr  v <&  toiler  vrldmsical  «u4  fkrd^iybfcd: 

Ub»-  fin  i&Vrr  jristifieatiim  we  ha?y  to  *6- 
<£i!1-  fVv  \i ?. » at##**-.  «kiii  xhm&jl  by  ifa* 

• >Y)(\p*i\rv of  (zitix*  Baby,  and  tbiit  r^ 
hm  f mt,  Lord  Bo nUm^m  th*  pMiMeal 

.; , ntdon  \>(,fir<btt  Hrifeairi*  / x 

W donbta  or  dift'erem**^  i^<^\ui(m 

f way  m tb'm  pba»e  of  hmi  sub- 

! jo»-Tt  n>43*>  our*  bo  ho  disputing  tlie*  Baby'? 
povamOtmfc  ifltlueuce  in  aueuil  and  domestic 

. r A I tl<  Htt{?  gtftiire  jih,  $h  at  twan- 

| Miii  at  fh&  mte 

•<:  • ••  otm  hundred i'vr  minute,  y^t  eaeu 

| p >*ft J c-til hr  :ipj>eai*ai>x5Cr  is  hailed  wi fch  A de- 


Vfc*  >?  i»/r, 


'if  Wl^gg  imf  .tAw  if! 
tyl*  &&&'$*>}&  Tff&; 

jt*.vov  A>r:**1$b&  hiv  w^cot  *h hjtv-'t,  body  tfted 

-vni't  ;•$* 

''dod. 

$$P  *fe»- : 

potism,  id;  Anii^ka, 

whm?  pent; dp 

Utica  cnutrojtt^  auv 

pOAvei?.1'  oitr  little  r'eg- 

nUtrfjiWftrtJ  Alkiwtdi  to.  :;  v 

go  it  sprawling,,  av-  , ':  ^ 

hood  (h‘^ iuvvdtuhlt'  .j  >^i^jjj|i;  tii-Sy^  I 
loBsoiie  bf^eU^oiitro^  / ;ilml||^j'i||j^'^  4 
soli-roliaiycc,  j>!»d  WU'-  : 

which  hti;  . f| 

(td  :b>ako  thd  Vjohiih^.  ‘ 

wait  Ml).*  rtM)nir:.fun; 

#;  hirw^jH  mi.;  :^  •':^fl:i;!^.%tl 

terror  ptjm  ^'orld.  , -|V,t  :>jl:«:iy.'aMi: 

hi  M-  L; 

iwijis,-: . :w,e  ma-y  . fpiv:  .; ;!  ' .; 
riier:  oteerve  that  flu- 
in*«^r  ? «i I ! \ sw;t:i- 

‘lb‘0  i-ib;  . \KtWO  h*  ' : V 

gTd.wa . w tv , anil ' mva • •’ 

atoii-aUy  breaks  iuoa«  • : 

ior.ii  S€ta*ou%  thr^igh  ,:**- 

,m?53:periejtc.c  and  a 

hlind  i^^etiiroTit  i.yt"  *;',;-jffr]^^^' 

ihia’:> former  whn^.tutiil,*  '••• 

m ' hv\frmm  : ' tiA |i‘|! -:  ' • 

'diirbgermiJi. 
itfiil  |rtgp|fiil  mfc 
chief  - ruakoi'  hoiii  ih 
society  iiiid  go  vent** 


eWADDUtli. 
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gree  of  astonishment,  admiration,  and  de- 
light as  if  the  like  had  never  been  seen  on 
earth  before.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
Ufe  Baby  is  surrounded  with  courtiers  and 
ministers  vyiug  with  each  other  in  servile 
flattery  and  superfluous  attentions — a very 
autocrat  in  appearance,  but  helpless  and  Ir- 
responsible, as  autocrats  usually  are,  in  real- 
ity. For  a while,  indeed,  he  seems  disposed 
to  take  a melancholy  view  of  liis  position, 
and  rather  reseuts  the  mundane  luxuries  so 
officiously  thrust,  upon  him.  Catnip  ten  is 
little  to  his  taste,  and  flattery  he  receives 
with  a yawning  indifference,  a supercilious 
gravity  that  is  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
haughty  “ caste  of  Vere  do  Vere  ;M  and  it  re- 
quires about  seven  weeks  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  persistent  honeyfugling  to  win 
from  him  even  the  doubtful  recognition  of 
a smile. 

With  time,  however,  and  abundance  of  his 
proper  diet,  his  checks  begin  to 
dimple  and  the  joyousness  of 
his  nature  to  develop.  Now  if 
he  could  only  be  let  alone,  his 
babyhood  might,  indeed,  be  an 
era  of  Arcadian  existence.  But 
with  all  the  quacks,  t inkers,  in- 
ventors, meddlers,  and  reform- 
er* to  whom  society  owes  a liv-  ~ ' 

mg,  our  ruling  powers  can  never 
lie  sufficiently  let  alone.  Just  ^ 
in  proportion  to  his  recognized  s*  ^ 

importance,  his  amiable  helji- 
lessness,  and  the  credulity  of 
his  ministers,  is  King  Baby 
victimittHl  by  these  jiretend- 
»*d  friends  of  humanity,  when 
Heaven  knows  how  simple  and 


easily  provided  for  are  all  bis  natural  and 
healthful  desires  and  necessities! 

“ Pleaded  >vith  a rattle,  tickled  with  a straw,” 

a well-raised  Baby  will  laugh  himself  into 
ecstasies  at  the  gyrations  of  a feather,  and 
find  hours  of  sweet  contentment  geologizing 
in  a pile  of  dirt. 

In  the  outset  of  his  progressive  career  he 
prefers  to  exercise  his  own  unaided  strength 
and  genius.  The*  only  legitimate  baby- 
jumper  is  papa’s  boot,  a rollicking  “ride  a 
cock-horse,”  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  equally  entertaining  to  both  parties. 
For  silver  whistles  and  gmn  rings  to  cut  his 
teeth  on,  it  is  more  natural  as  well  as  eco- 
nomical to  substitute  nurse’s  finger,  or  even 
pussy’s  tail  in  an  emergency,  although  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  enjoyment,  is  not 
mutual,  as  in  the  former  ease.  Then,  as  for 
the  three  thousand  and  three  recipes  for 
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condensed  l/4cteal»x  faring  and 

minimi  a tl  cea,  for  common  tharityV  sub* 
let  poor  Baity  cat  and  nutuxe  tia^ 

ordained. 

With  those  brief  miggestiou*  nr#  pm- 
dciitly  close  nnr  eomutnolary  on  litis  ij*&d- 
Big.  having  ficMnind to  tot mi  the  -and 

rspbulecl  office  of  u In  tend  ant  dm  menus 
plaMrs  du  HoV’  nor  rashly  to  uiidcrtidtr 
the  eonnubsar  iat:  and  modi  mil  direction  $& 
the  “Ciraaid  iruiy  of  the  Republic.” 

This*  wo  feel  adored,  is  not  onr  especial 
inksioii;  hltt  vve  rejoice  in  the  faith  that  it 
• huii  ^ t « '-H Jjr ’ arranged  by  higher 
and  tinvre  M potent  authority.,  atnlj  more- 
that  lu  'Bif;T»jr.  :liisii»eljr  has'  been  in* 
Vested  v^itli  ideu^ry  pb veers  to  enforce  the 
decree  — so  ample  that  if  Miberva  herself 
might  he  inveigled  within  the  sphere  of  his 
iptl  u6nee,  f.lle  h;nfghty  goddess 
would  he 

her  bnuen  eomdM  nhd  stoop  to 

succor  his  plwoliug  helplese* 

liras.  And  by  the  light  of  the  / 

tfaiHO  fyifchwe  fliid  the  simple 

ami  conclusive  ,^nhitiHn  of  xui- 

v*Thcr  social  xiiH'WWti  which 

soehia  to  Ihiy ^ pi.^pUxed  &.niw  ^ 

k>4fwe4  minds Kif  Inffi ; the  mm*-  ^ i^jfv  - /V 

$&l*.  pt\  thiy  bom ih g Woman  is  * 

^>v;)^twr»HV  flip  fiKmiJpi  Baby. 


\fili^li>gh  HiidxeSt^HAihlc  mis* 
^nbu  Ihith  fplfy  ;;ttdfc4dfrijpiialpHh 
she  shall  thereafter  be  five 
and  Vchomo  ;to  m^npeie;  foi 
all  otbot:  In m ora  hml  high 
place  a f hat  the  > of)d  offers 
Mr. her  Kirill  iiiiimiTbhhd  ambi- 
tion rraVo.*. 


or  * irBLErtlV 
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fiafx  Jtt  il^ine^Uv  fcirel^y  papa 
indicate  dm 

evtdiy  auorediieil  head  ivf  ite  N * ;;J 
(tLi&ay-r^  a position  endowed 
with  mac  prairie  ami  dignity 
in  societies,  Init  \rt  _ 

dcmueraoien  synonymous  with 
daddy,  pap,  hiifc,  «!»  feller,  or  -JjU 

anything  im  fsau  get  in  jtbe  tfiti- 
versa! Mtfy&iites  But;  *«/,  ^ - * 

Thtv  Jiahya  uat.a^l  for 

Jk^ratuir?  I*  exhibited  by  the  ■ ,£r" 

eagerness  with  which  ho  Vr|£a  %£•■<* 

to  df-voi'x  any  book  that  ■ way.  - 

fell  into  bis  'ltam'1^*  . :3t- Iiis  ' v 
W^djkkumvti  fji&te  in  Uki*  direct 
tion  thut  inspired  the  book  of 
books,  now  usually  printed  on 
starched  wmalub  Thn  mighty 
limivt  hm  drifted  ao  tur  away 
fail#  dreumdamt  tl*Rl.  *mr  sfebbl- 
ap»  have  inf  late  beg dir  h&$&dbfc  Aylit&her  »uy 
such  pepHiVftality  &*  UTmd  of  Ip- 

msx  faret  exieteu  : Dautje,  Jiko  a grim  Cerbe- 
rus* can  W dragged  from  the  ob^griiy 
of  h*»  unprriaJ  ghmw  i w t<>  the  light  of  mod- 
erji  .centre,  tables  by  the  Merpd^au  laWre 
of  bv  the  pots  or  of  the  same  ariisih: 

euehaufer  Cervantes  is  oali«ti  forth,  froii» 
otmmir  Uie  mauMering  Mooralf  palaces  amt 

•erfixpbljbg  Christina  chiifehes  of  old  ohiy*)-* 

tjiij  tuitvtSl  Spam  i nitwit  glorious  poet 
mtd  grand  mt  phUtXHi^bicr  of  hii  ugh  ly  lib* 
glands  golden  age  have  become  *a  indi.ti* 
tirnt  iuut  jatnbled  by  the  joltihg 
wagon  th^t  bur  critics  are  nvett  how  di<y 
pij-tl jjjMj  whcXhhrit  was  Lord  Verulatn  win* 
mo  ft*  BbakHpebtif *i  drainas,  or  Sweet  W f U- 
iam  who  did  parpn’s  ; j the  fiery  Byrmi 
lay  qiteiiclied  and  forgafteh  luitil  miknimi- 
arUy  tevdYihed  by  a raiding  &np  pf  Xew 
jiugi&od  iphj  then  sinks  again  luUv  eternal 
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greet  the  rising  Mtiij  while  aprifigdihid  ahd 
harvest . shall  return  to  ;ldeas.  the  earth, 
while  generation  shall  follow  generalioii 
like  wares  upon  the  sem-shore,  $<>  lemg  »hali 
lloiuish  hi  pereuiiial  editions,  “ever  charm- 
ing, ever  novy/*  tire  nulailing  hope  <fi  wri- 
ists,  editors,  aud  puliJiaheta,  the  Baby's  an- 
fchor— Mother  tioo**. 

Thus  having,  as  we  think,  saibfai'toriiy 
<:>»;vhrra)HMl  our  hemaWuprtiiriaey  jit  the  id 
fairs  of  ntntc,  society,  srieuch,  aud  liteniiur\\ 
w\*  w’jtl  eiideRV'hr,  modestly  and  bristly,  ti> 
eA^ifcdi  his  pr<M?nun3»ee  In  the  fine  art?:; 
iiNtr  ihiek  in  the  dim  prehistoric  ages,  be- 
fore tUo#m  arte  had  nchie ved  fof  fhoVuaelv<^ 
.it'r^hjgbiced,  individuaiity  or  separ  ate  exist - 
ont'th  flu1  liohy  figures  prmuineatly  among 
the  tarred  aud  painted  ettjiikmie  of  Ofiefttai 
theotogy^  Tliejt  among  the  attNiiii  iireeks 
how  bemiitfriily  dn  all  the  intree, '{|pVJl,t)ies^ 
and  boatitiidee  of  their  pOgtit'  my tholngy 
find  expression  i n the  rijf  ba- 

byhood! Ho w giA^tUy  rh>  the 
xvfdf  tiuckled  Jmlnes  c»f  Hheu 
Bilvin^dpue  In  nnxupie  bronze, 
typify  the  career  of  that  fierce 
ami  virile  rare  wtdeh  domi- 
neered th&  world  for  *h  sMiby 
dcuctftries  t And  during  the 
long  dark  ages  winch  ftd- 
the  doeade/ieo  of  edd 
^ foudiy  did  the 

lu»f<e^  / «>d  tenihixe-r  syrnpur 
tides  of  h umanity  oUiat  or  imd 
cling  aroiuhi  ttui  ideal  k»t*  the 
■ Virgin  Mother  t\n>I  her  gOtibk*- 

Chihli  How  . glor.iousiy  did 
• ujotlijeval  art.  geruduated  and 

riniiriehijit . by  this  sbigld  ceu- 
* tral  ihpnght,  grow  nod  devel- 
op from  t$K>&D*.; 
lonoed  with  star iog  pigments 

and  gilt  iKUkgrotHids,  paiii- 
fu'My  wrought  by  faithful  but 
skiU-leHe  wwrshipotri,  up  to  the 
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sum!  against  the  cknugoa  of 
time  and  iUt  iihlivion  ui  tlie 
waste-  basket. 

How  pleasing,  also,  amidst 
tile-'  vanities,  Trees,  oml  corrup- 
tions of  our  trade-stained  city 
Htreet*,  to  recognize  the  same 
f loving,  humanizing  sentiment 

radiating  from  hrequent'  shop 
windows  that  teem  with  baby 
/*  . «»ffigiesiuPananrbi^i|Ufvbroriti^i 

f v.  ,r>  gotta  - pereka,  wood,  puik  kid 

v '/v>‘  stuffed  with  bran wa&fcvi  toaiir 

ties  that  open  and  shat  their 
V V*  | pretty  to  order ; Home  time 

f can  squeak  m oat  charmingly 

- <iJ1  being  And*  be  IV 

’•  ter  still,  mitain  feiie&t  wton 

to'  ateme.  Others,  yei  more 
im  being  duly 
; : j ifci&ltpi  will  creep  stlumt  and 

boh  tbitir  little heads  as  natu- 
rally almost  m the 4' Uvi ugfact? 
that  reijuiros  lid  winding  tip, 
ftttd  m whom  tlie  weary,  wafek* 
fill  mamma  souietistifta  thinks 
she  has  discovered  the  pr  mei  jt*ie  of  perpetual 
motion. 

But  High  Art  may  curl  her  elnsme  nose 
in  scorn  at  our  mxptfhticro.  of  these  dollar- 
store  ehama  and  ektKldies;  wort  yet,  O noble 
dtuhe;  did  yon  ever  see  any  thing  more,  ridisx- 
olohA  in  a.  Broadway  toy  shop  than  those 
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cidmiimting  effort  of  Kaphael  in  tile  Ma- 
dmtmt  of  Sftiut  Si^tus!— perhaps  tho  high- 
est reach  of  human  art  in  its  entieavorB  to 
r#>preseu  t the  di viui r $ of  babyhood. 

But  while  these  ages  of  fervid  faith  hove 
passed  aw^VtUUd  The  high-wrought  types 
inspired  % oleviitcd  aenrimeut  may  bo  lid 

modei^ 


more  tvpioducod,  atiJL  art  in  out  * 
tiuies^with  uU  Bo  ochmtitir,  euljghteianeiit, 
superior vtodhiifotd'  .'facilities,  and  its  w&t*?r 
rmllsthv  atom#  and/^boddms,  continues  io 
burp  ii|ion  t.he  nv<friosting  Baby. 

From  tJbe  iUusf rated  periodical**  and  guy- 
colored  ehrurm*}  which  are  showered  over 
imr  tree  ami'  happy  land, 

44  Thick  as  autmurml  leave*  .that  atrow  the  brooks 
tu  VallarD'hro^A," 

Kwi'o.t  baby  faces  still  beam  forth  os  the 
prmei  pal  atixactb m,  In  our  photogropjtioi^’ 
>iuiw- cases  wi*l  porfot  albino*,  lumdst 
priofres,  prejdflr.rxfca,  candidates  for  Congress, 
prime  ifeaiws,  pudlisaoi^.  gegei^l^v  oa4  ail 
of  uftl/f?Utitk^---th0  ^viuiesiHUd  khad- 
tm»  of  fa^hioDiddr-  fet.ieh-worship— - the  in- 
nocent ami  mmomseiatis  smile  of  b&hybwd 
alone  itutiiitams  its  pemuuvent  fhn:<\ 


TlOVUnS^J  VAflT. 

coveys  of  cherubic  heads  we  see  Buttering-, 
without  apparent  aim  or  end,  over  m<my 
of  yOu r vv  brld * renowned  canvases  f- — inedii- 
Stiipienii^l  dogmuft,  which  neither  if**  <vwi- 
etMt*d  pervorstty  of  genius  nor  the  Muiple 
.credidity  of  faith  <m\  justify,  wto«* 
jty  b sp  aptly  illnsf rated  in  a little  Fmich 
auecdote  that  we  are  eonstraiued  in  re- 
peat it. 

'While  that  divine  musician*  Saint  Cemliav 
pjiypd  yriio  of  her  Tayishiug  vplmrhwii^  pn 
tlm  orgsK.  the  charm  of  her  music  artract- 
M-  a swfirm  of  these  vesp«;tti!faa  dikitanti, 
proving  that  t hey  ni  least  have  earn 


AN  AKTlSTiO  KlCT‘0N, 


i 
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Time 


in  r bed,  by  ib#i  humming  of  their 

wings,  she  polifidy  imidt  '*s  Assayed you*,'  oh*# 
infants,  aaseyex  voiut^  They  n^lledrfhit^ 
taring  tu  edtifutdoo,  *'  Grand  mem. 

mmlnumll  gtaxid  mmd,uifus  ii</as 
pn<*  do  tytxfiS* 

$U*:  w*  uf ready  feed  a tyru go  of  ednaoiewoe  f 
4t  liaVijJg  (l|ipe&rt>d  fa*  «>Utl  t*  H ttU CO  t1*C  t;Hl  - if 
ithm  of  this  cynical  rationalist, 


Ikmefloept! 
spin*  of;  fite  divine  Plato,  wo  invoke  iky 

d>rgm*iie*B ! 

J>£  amtoTialistic  Boffcnoo  go  on  fipnbllng 
iwmmg  dry  hones  and  mouldy  fossils,  [daying 
with  pneumatic  squirts  and ' tmlcug  jpp 
Mials,  muddling  emir  statistics  ami  mathe- 
amto*!  oomlUwB,  j}r*ypimt\eH'ixQiz  potato 
bn;-*  .and  measuring  the  length  of  cornet** 
tails,  iitwdting  our  xentuumt*  and  tluvuvuig 


Tikirn^ldgftii^  .&»&q  &&  k#  us 

W«^fo  of  IwbflVowd  brim  fa- 
rootia  mod«Ulivnj^of^*Ki^Mf7  tinfi  ^M»>ndog^v 
Clwfn&Ojf'ttfcyiiitair'  bw%  ^iiotU  our  <$fu£  to* 
AlisV  but  and  iu^outvii^it^r  ho 

daubs  tHMKoitii  each  sweet  artistic  coneep- 
tfoii  U jj^ulottt of!  luexdtahlo-faoto  ' 

what  atoi ‘icj?  ? Poes  not  high  phi- 
losophy declare  Mint  facta 
•;V, :;-^V  , have na  positive  oil«l^qeet 

that  all  our  conceptions  wf 
tnalelrrat  thinga  are  hut  fah- 
v>>  pres^iiOiH  received  through 

>\  th*  medium  of  the  senses, 

colored  am!  clitirai ttrhed 
\‘  by  the  mivd  which  reflects 

^-.-v  \\  them  1 . 

\\  Then  what  do  yoirr  wrietch- 

’;>?  f ed  pictures  signify  further 
h than  to  tbftw  tlm  mean  and 
~^-y  v If  distorted  niedirjui  through 

; i which  life  is  revealed  to  you 

V ' iiuUTldha.ll>, : wlkilfe-  the  no- 

bler tunul  of  the  arfiet  h»8  re- 
/*.  , fleeted  find  By mboiteed  a sen- 

/'  time nt  which  thriiht  through 

— V nil  humanity ,aml  in  r indica- 

tion of  its  recognised  truth- 
fulness  we  ace.  his  thoughts 
copied  and  reproduced  in 
ev»«iy  iumginable  btyle  of 
ray*--  art,  aiikw  adorning  the  hafts 

of  the  proud  and  the  cottage 
/ ; v . . . , homo  of  the  iowiy.  tirawiog 
them  nearer  logother  by  a 
common  ; esih.'Oic  vviupatby, 
V King  Ihvl»y  ha^  Icmruod  to 
jfv  read  Aiotlta-  Govh  by  the  pio 
f ores,  bur  nor  sw  to  inter- 
y;:v  i*tvr  t?)»-  -i  *:»•})  Jiiid.  huMcn 

UKmning  of  hex  rhymes  Itf^ 
]not(ir  has  been  ■“  0* rpe $&mJ* 

.O-U  !■> "•  rry  thuig  ‘Mi^e  ih-»t 

eihnoa  (U)def  hiB  hands,  tie 
’ V b can  time  hrenmote  perpeu* 

dii'nlariy  without  a&dst once, 
oud  llifp  hii  iu-hitrary  orders 
iubditgildy  to  tliow  around 


ylirt  ou  dtir  lincestof^  hnhbtbSg  up 
as  basuTnaa  and  unstable  m the  .mlrngitA 
th«r  ile^rt  crr  these  !Xit 

the  of  ^hlhs  mzr  itey^nd  the 

range  af  resa^un/^d  otdy  in  thn  entprr^an 
of  poetic  faith  can  vre  find  sarkiiurtnrf 
stiraiioti  that  we  atc  witnft thing  bettor  lliutt 
the  W«wto,  that  p<wlfth-  •’  : .,.  * ' . 
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, mv  mcw  J..OV  vvbun  fully  to  compre- 
hend and  enjoy  t-lie  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion, when  suddenly  one  morning  he  awakes 
with  a strange  ceiling  over  his  head,  and 
misses  the  accustomed  facets  about  his  crib* 
There  is  a mysterious  whispering  about  the 
house,  ami  folks  pass  in  and  out  without 
paying  the  slightest  regard  to  him.  A vague 
terror  creeps  over  him,  but  he  arouses  him- 
self, and  shouts,  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
will  has  never  been  disputed,  “ I want  my 
mamma.”  Nurse  looks  in  with  a cup  of 
warm  catnip  tea  in  her  hand  (a  beverage  he 
has  not  tasted  for  a year  or  more).  In  a 
ton©  very  different  from  her  usual  coaxing 
obsequiousness,  she  bids  him  be  quiet,  or  he 
will  disturb  somebody. 

Fretted  and  indignant,  he  re  iterates  his 
demand  in  a louder  and  more  resolute  tone? 
44 1 want  my  nuumuii!” 

From  pure  pity,  or  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ening storm,  some  slipshod  underling  at 
length  comes  in  and  sets  young  master  on 
bis  feet,  forgetting,  perhaps,  to  wash  his 
face  or  curl  his  golden  locks.  Now  he  can 
toddle  to  the  well-known  door,  where,  after 


sundry  rebuffs  and  warnings, 
he  succeeds  in  forcing  an  en- 
trance. There  he  sees  mam- 
mas dear  face  again,  pallid 
but  smiling.  With  a tri- 
umphant laugh,  he  nms  to 
the  bedside  and  tries  to 
scramble  into  his  accustom- 
ed place.  But  he  is  nerv- 
ously thrust  back  and  chilled 
into  silent  astonishment.  As 
be  stands  there  wondering, 
the  covers  are  carefully  un- 
folded, and  he  beholds  a 
tiny  waxen  figure,  squirm- 
ing, grimacing,  and  doubling 
its  fists  as  if  challenging  him 
to  combat. 

King  Baby  comes  of  fight- 
ing stock  — a race  always 
ready  to  assert  its  rights 
and  maintain  them  with  a 
high  hand.  His  own  fists 
are  instinctively  clinched, bis 
cheeks  flush,  his  eyes  sparkle, 
aud  his  lisping  tongue  essays 
to  expostulate. 

14  Hush,  little  boy,  or  you 
will  disturb  the  Baby.” 

This  is  too  much,  and  with 
a sudden  shout  he  got-s  lor 
the  usurper.  He  is  fortu- 
nately forestalled  in  his  fell 
purpose,  but  gets  his  hands 
slapped,  and  ts  hastily  re- 
moved from  the  royal  pies 
ence,  snubbed,  superseded, 
dethroned.  He  is  no  longer 
44  the  Baby.”  The  place  next 
manumfs  heart  is  no  longer 
his;  that  sweet  refuge  from  weariness,  that 
soft  pillow  for  bis  sleepy  head,  is  closed 
against  him ; that  throne  from  whence  he 
dictated  the  law  to  all  the  house  is  occu- 
pied by  a stranger.  Then  his  auger  melts 
into  grief,  which  exhales  in  44  a great  ami 
exceeding  bitter  cry/1  like  the  cry  of  Esau 
— a cry  that  shall  echo  through  life  for 
evermore. 

The  youth  who  sees  the  rosy  cheek  that 
beguiled  his  heart  w anned  by  the  kiss  of  a 
rival  understands  what  it  means.  The  faith- 
ful and  patient  worker  who  sees  the  coveted 
prizes  of  fortune  chance-gathered  by  the  un- 
wortby ; the  ex-queen  of  society,  sere  aud 
faded,  as  she  moves  among  the  fresh-hud- 
ding  beauties  of  the  new  generation;  the 
aged  actor,  whose  name  no  longer  heads  file 
posters  in  flaming  capitals,  whose  entries 
and  exits  are  unmarked  by  an  audience 
which  waits  in  breathless  expectancy  to 
hail  the  new-risen  star ; the  superfluous 
veterau,  jostled  into  the  gutter  by  the 
crowd  straining  to  catch  a sight  of  tbo 
young  hero  of  more  recent  ware;  the  gray- 
haired  statesman,  whose  life  has  dried  up 
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linhv**  high  mint*.  u And  yon  couldn't  do  u better  thing/* 

lln t mir  -Heps*.  ta  A^lotig^ir  a milksv/jK.  His  Bald  the  «t*Tiu»r  in^nibprj  ^lien  he  bad  npra- 
in  i^h^,  bnf  .md  lie  never  thinks  ml  and  *1mt  the  door,  mui  inwotV  ver>'  lrdy/ 
of  Hmikoji'i'  IWOTse  lie  has  lost ; ami  smiled  nnyil  the  UMi*£le«  Aff-hta  ]/>m'r 

liia  play*.  Ifciug  ymnig  and  progressive  he  jaw  had  ached  with  biandaeafy  uud  |tad  at 
tfocrtt  begins  m t^cogttfarf  th* propriety of  th*  j-  last  «e*n  the  hrojuleloth  hack  tbisr  eKt^.n- 
dfta>(>crntit.  i1ftt!triti^  of  rotatiwn  id  ^95^v aad  j- »iv#  hu j^r  hy/mrie  ihsi  in  the  tidal  wave  of 
grvfc»..j>iii<*©  gracefully  .to  6H  | Mt^i^b^otl^jrrislad  IjipA*  that  #itmm  up 

boasting  ami  t^JHhnSg  a*  iq^J  4«r:4j^'i>wr  i Bromiyi  ay  toward  tvigh^faU— couldr/t 
five.  pi^f^tion® ' %>f  the  Iftflo  brother. waiv-  j do  a IwstteF  thing/  H.a^ttog%  You’ve  jMie- 
ing  !ua  Uttlirtgjbt  utjtll  ti»w  riitet  abali } eeyded  m bkvfejbg  ft  tiupfe^nn 

Irtnwlf  be  sa^t^tvdiHl  and  j^fiived  to  the  t |iret^  lie^y  !" 

rank.of  boyboiwL  • A little  low  in  ilomoKtica/prooeihty—tt  Mk 

Entering  eagerly  rrpvm  a life  torpader  tie  low,  Mr.  toitt  yon  m&imged  to 

horizons  and  loftier  aims,  the  BoyHOOhe#&Hm ; balance  »fc?  »ht  flwO>>  I hayph'f  ilia 
f ••  ragret  the  privileges  of  Ids  Baby  toy  titty,  j doubt,  with  jnnr  *mt%l  pyodeucf*,  you 
and  kftpir*8  with  a swelling  ambitkm  k»  * squared  the  thing  nircly,  Hi  f* 
folate  of  breeches,  book.  9 nd  her»>ic  tnftt.)'  - That’s  ait  'right,  Mr  Ovimsbuw/ tW 
hood,  . young*  s:ile^mauv  h^t  the  ^juor  meinWr 

rtfljBV  jiMiJOfitiied  his  whiakrrw  dopbtftill>’i  aa  he 

■%S^nrr^*^  ; tb#  graved  «f  his  favorite 

anto-munii  diaftppeur  hehitid  .ivpile  of  goods, 
^^BppN^HHK^  j 4‘  Whatever  was  .'the  reason,  Hasting*  e.nt 

Yj^^/  there  H.fc*  the  -v*ry — jink*!"  said  Mr.  Orhn- 

\ Jf  %•  - As  iirr  thc  band^n/ie  young  reeipiont  of 

\ all  t Wse  lavcm*  aitd  yritieisai^  hy  had  gpeed- 

\ W&f*  *Li z£k  ily  left  the  gromid-ttopr  «>f  the  estahlmh- 

tuent,  and  dbdaiiiing  all  2nod^?rti  i/ni[>mvO" 
inents  in  gettitig  >jp  and  down  had 

l^axied  three  at  a ttnie^and  hnally  descended 
j into  a grins  and  praetieal  region  dug  out  of 
J \t\z  Um»*k  of  tto  oartb*  lighted  (H>riTeth«riy 
! wiik  giis^lieatVHl  with  steam,  unit  given  over 
; t<t tbe  of  rntohclo  and  brain . In 

t this  part  tit  the  lmairii»sH  honSjei  of  Qrinish  ji  w> 
ititiddi  Ah#lC>u.  a Arid'  apite.araii.ee  built  upon 
any  Piher  ad  van  luges  Omu  thq^»  of  jiodily 
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fnl  Balewjan.  iTlVe  vfeead  of  tho  paeking- 
A IPP  if  you  shonld.ev^  VirHne  oiirwfty^  still  heid  Howard  i lusting^  a T>ov, 

. J'jL •■.^aid.  t!uf  V9es te  itier^hifhk  wityilsg  ami  the  engineer  renTeiniHToU  ihe‘Ufito  a4t><I' 
hisbidni 4n  raih^7,  cl  he  had  (iniKhtd  under  his  super vmlotn 

'"»Uwi iWt  in  tlih  cUreetiftcr  of  tho  sHtrug  suhv  n?fpw  Jl^Vk  oiit  the  wa>\  Will  lidwdy  l’f 

•Vtw  shall  he  dHighied  t/i  see  yoir,i  I most  eawt  atv  Irish  porter,  grown  gray  in  the  »erv- 
*v,o.  ' be- {Hided,  turning  to  the  fiend  of  the  ice  of  OrijMsfiaxvvOri mb' urt»<i  Cfy;  and  Hast- 
hnu.  who  stood'  hlnredy  by,  *'  ifmT  wn<  are  ings  sprang  aside  with  alacrity.  He  went 
largely  Jrulebf£if  to  mtr  y*Wmg  friend  it^r ditr  on  with  ’&  tyidok  step  and  shiny  wha.t  ahsorb- 
pknAacd  soj.iunt  in  the  moo  ropoiia;  and  if  *#!  nir/mit/f  the  side  door  of  n .ri^rtu  clnngcd 
Me  n*  sfr*  any  thing  worth  seeing  o'ui:  y^uder,  behind  him  with  a ehuig  that  was  lost  in  a 
when  he  Hfttk  if  convyukiiit  gw  and  t»- 

We-  %tlll  -eiiikaVrtr  hk  VkH  intyfy  rjmi#  ^de^eijptfen  |Aat  fhe  ikt*^  Ver^ unv- 

WuVg/’  iucnrarily  stunned  upon  the  threshold,  life 

The  iorin  nf  frudrir  Imply  tramp  of /*h&  potitm  with-  :tii£if  barrows  nt‘ 

tbar  tii^w4  fntghfc  JWrtvllty  he  fi>UTi4  :tiQjim~ ! gopils;  the  fiailrng,  hmgftigj  ami  pnstdng  of 
dung  ryry  rmteh  worth  keying  nml  cases,  the  Wild,,,  tnirndfaimm.  triihhamiwtpid 

jvsnfgg:  Hrktitrgs  Vurmly  Hint  he  of  t%  eaHerx  nfF.  ami  the  shriVI . rurxr 

^hirnld  pmlKJffeiy  tnn  In  upon  ihy  firm  of  on*  *>&U  haek  of  the  eiirry  elerkft— all  ihe^c 
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mingled  and  commingled  and  swelled  upon 
the  ear  of  an  intruder,  until  he  could  well 
fancy  he  was  in  the  tower  of  Babel  before 
the  tower  was  built.  Hastings  dextrously 
made  his  way  through  this  apparent  chaos 
to  a desk  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room, 
where  was  throned  Jack  Springer,  the  cham> 
pion  entry  clerk  of  the  metropolis.  He  was 
mounted  upon  a very  high  stool,  with  three 
jets  of  gas  making  a halo  of  light  and  heat 
about  his  head,  with  his  coat  off,  his  wrist- 
bands turned  up,  his  cheeks  hot  and  flush- 
ed, his  lips  parched,  his  right  hand  of  a won- 
derful shapeliness,  small  and  white  as  a 
woman’s,  the  blue  veins  swollen  and  raised 
from  overwork,  slaughtering  dozens  of  pens, 
absorbing  gallons  of  ink,  covering  reams  of 
paper  with  delicate,  graceful,  perfectly  leg- 
ible letters,  and  even,  symmetrical,  perfectly 
reliable  figures,  his  brain  calculating,  con- 
cluding, and  rounding  all  these  into  results 
speedy  and  accurate  enough  to  render  him 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Grimshaw, 
Grind,  and  Co.  Howard  was  tall  enough 
to  stand  upon  the  steps  of  this  throne  and 
reach  Jack’s  ear.  “Drop  thiB,  Jack,”  he 
-said,  “ and  come  out  with  me  to  dinner.” 

Jack  smiled  down  upon  this  handsome 
face  in  a way  that  softened  wonderfully  his 
own  cynical  features,  but  went  on  with  his 
magical  pen.  In  the  mean  time  a person 
made  his  wTay  to  Hastings’s  side  who  seem- 
ed dressed  in  some  sort  of  brief  authority, 
although  coatless  aud  cuifless  like  the  rest. 

“ See  here,  Hastings,  I must  insist  upon 
vour  letting  my  men  alone,”  he  said ; “ no- 
body can  leave  here  till  these  bills  are  made 
out.” 

“ You  don’t  pretend  to  say,”  said  Hast- 
ings, contemptuously,  “ that  you  can  keep 
Jack  any  longer  than  he  wants  to  stay,  do 
you  T” 

“I  have  Jack’s  promise  that  he’ll  stick 
by  these  bills,”  said  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, “ and  his  promise  is  worth  something, 
which  can’t  be  said  for  every  body’s.” 

Jack  smiled  again,  never  pausing  half  a 
second  with  his  pen-destroying  and  ink-ab- 
sorbing. 

“ Go  on,  Howard,”  he  said,  “ I will  be  with 
you  in  half  an  hour.” 

“ At  Delmonico’s — ” 

“ No ; around  the  comer.” 

And  around  the  corner  Hastings  went. 
He  didn’t  like  the  locality;  he  had  grown 
out  of  it ; it  did  very  well  some  years  back, 
when  both  time  and  money  were  to  be  con- 
sidered in  dining.  But  now  the  place  was 
Unnecessary  as  well  as  distasteful — unnec- 
essary, because  in  the  matter  of  time  Jack 
Springer  was  even  more  independent  than 
himself : if  he  chose  to  throw  down  his  pen 
for  a while,  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  the 
department ; but  they  had  to  wait  till  he 
picked  it  up  again,  for  it  had  been  learned 
by  repeated  and  bitter  experiments  that  no- 


j body  could  wield  that  pen,  or  any  other,  as 
I Jack  Springer  did.  As  for  the  money,  Hast- 
ings would  attend  to  that,  of  course. 

He  waited  the  half  hour,  his  eyes  resting 
dreamily  upon  the  mutilated  caster,  or 
watching  the  diamond  glisten  upon  his  lit- 
tle finger  as  it  tapped  upon  the  tarnished 
cloth.  As  the  moments  went  by,  more  and 
more  dreamy  grew  the  handsome  eyes ; his 
whole  face  softened.  It  was  evident  he 
had  lost  sight  of  the  mutilated  caster,  the 
tarnished  cloth,  even  of  the  diamond,  and 
was  deep  in  a reverie.  When  Jack  Spring- 
er’s hand  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  he  started 
and  blushed  like  a girl. 

“ Hallo !”  said  Jack,  who  was  a psycholo- 
gist in  his  way. 

“ I wanted  to  see  you  about  Armstrong’s 
figures,”  said  Hastings,  speedily  scrambling 
out  of  his  reverie  and  down  into  the  prac- 
tical depths  of  commercial  chicanery.  “I 
dipped  down  like  the  deuce  on  the  domes- 
tics, you  know,  and  every  thing  was  just 
as  close  as  I could  Bhave  it,  Jack.  I want- 
ed to  make  a big  sale,  as  profitable  for  us  as 
I could,  of  course,  but  comfortable  for  Arm- 
strong and  Co.  I had  a reason,  Jack.”  And 
here  Hastings  blushed  again. 

Now  Jack  very  well  knew  that  Hastings’s 
blush  was  not  commercial  in  its  character; 
in  fact,  he  could  scarcely  account  for  it  at 
all.  He  and  Hastings  had  been  boys  to- 
gether, lived  upon  the  same  block,  sat  upon 
the  same  bench  at  school.  Jack  had  done 
Hastings’s  figuring  there,  as  he  had  since  at 
the  store;  written  his  few  compositions. 
Hastings,  on  his  part,  had  done  some  fight- 
ing for  Jack,  who  was  mockingly  aggressive, 
but  physically  weak ; and  so  they  had  shared 
life  together.  When  Jack’s  fatner,  who  was 
rich,  had  sent  Jack  to  college,  Howard’s  fa- 
ther, who  was  poor,  had  put  Howard  into  a 
store,  aud  there  had  been  a separation  be- 
tween them — but  of  short  duration : Jack’s 
father  failed  and  died,  his  mother  shortly 
followed,  and  Jack  was  thrown  penniless 
and  friendless  upon  the  world.  Hastings 
never  rested  till  he  got  him  in  the  store. 
Hastings  was  out  among  the  goods  then, 
and  considered  a rising  boy.  Jack  natural- 
ly fell  among  the  books ; it  was  his  misfor- 
tune that  he  never  could  tell  one  fabric  from 
the  other,  but  could  enumerate  their  names 
and  value,  even  in  foreign  measurements, 
with  lightning-like  celerity.  This  aptness 
on  his  part  stamped  his  future  with  irre- 
mediable poverty  and  overwork.  Hastings 
could  scarcely  write  his  own  name  decently, 
and  never  mastered  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble, but  at  twenty-five  be  had  a trade  worth 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  in  sales  to  the 
firm. 

Jack  admired  his  friend  and  respected 
him,  but  he  had  no  precedent  upon  which 
to  base  that  blush. 

“ You  had  a reason,”  repeated  Jack. 
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“ Yes,  Jack,  a deep  reason,  a mighty  pret- 
ty and  profound  reason,  a confoundedly 
graceful  and  fascinating  reason.  I never 
thought  I could  find  such  a one  in  the  world. 
Fve  seen  them,  Jack,  fine  and  superfine ; but 
this  is  a stunner — a proud-stepping,  high 
little  beauty,  with  a head  like  a deer,  and 
eyes,  Jack,  that  slaughter  a fellow’s  wits, 
and  a voice  with  a queer  musical  ring  in  it, 
and  eyelashes  that  curl  and  curl.  And  she 
knows  how  to  dress,  you  understand.  Plen- 
ty of  money,  of  course ; but  that  ain’t  every 
thing : it’s  a good  deal  to  know  how  to  use 
it.  Upon  my  oath  and  soul,  Jack,  I’m  done 
for.  I love  her  to  that  extent  that  if  I 
thought  there  could  be  such  a thing  as  to 
lose  her,  I’d  go  quietly  out  somewhere  and 
blow  out  my  brains.  I haven’t  been  able 
to  think,  or  eat,  or  sleep  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  ask 
you,  Jack,  for  God’s  sake,  to  help  me  out — ” 

“1!”  said  Jack,  who  had  been  interested 
in  his  friend’s  confidence  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  his  hunger  to  cool  with  his  plate. 

44  Yes,  you.  The  fact  is,  Jack,  I never  en- 
vied you  before,  but  I do  now,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  I do.  I’d  give  half  my 
trade  for  that  trick  you  have  of  stringing 
out  rhymes  and  things,  catching  up  those 
writers’  stuff,  you  know,  and  talking  like  a 
book,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I used  to 
think  it  was  a bore,  and  beg  of  you  to  shut 
up,  but  I wish  to  Heaven  I’d  listened  now 
and  got  some  of  it  by  heart.  I say,  Jack, 
old  fellow,  you  don’t  think  you  could  teach 
me  a little  of  that  balderdash,  do  you  f You 
see,  it’s  in  her  line,  Jack,  and  it  seems  to  fit 
her  like  a glove.  She  don’t  seem  to  care 
for  society  talk.  It’s  easy  enough  to  lean 
up  against  the  wall,  and  look  interested,  and 
smile,  and  make  up  little  compliments ; but 
it  won’t  do  there,  Jack ; she’s  a different  ar- 
ticle altogether.  You’d  know  what  I mean 
if  you  were  with  her,  Jack,  for  she’s  as  like 
you,  old  boy,  as  two  peas  in  a pod — just  such 
pretty  fancies  and  whimsioal  flights.  Oh, 
Jack,  I’m  unworthy  of  her!  I never  ought 
to  think  of  her  again.” 

And  here  Howard  put  his  head  down  upon 
the  tarnished  cloth  with  a gesture  of  de- 
spondency that  went  to  his  friend’s  heart. 

44  Why,  Howard,  old  man,”  said  Jack, 44  take 
heart;  the  woman  doesn’t  live  that  you’re 
unworthy  of.  You  shall  have  her,  I promise 
you.  Who  is  she  f Where  does  she  live  f 
Is  there  much  of  an  obstacle,  in  the  way  of 
money  f” 

44  She’s  the  only  child  of  Armstrong,  of 
the  big  Western  firm.  She  lives  away  out 
on  the  border.  There  is  about  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars  of  an  obstacle.” 

44  Phew !”  whistled  Jack,  rather  appalled. 

It  began  to  be  noticeable,  after  this  little 
confidence  in  the  chop-house  aronnd  the 
corner,  that  Hastings  became  more  quiet 
and  preoccupied  in  his  manner.  His  broad 


smooth  brow  wore  two  little  wrinkles  of 
care ; an  air  of  determination,  yet  of  severe 
trial,  lent  a new  dignity  to  his  handsome 
features.  He  would  disappear  behind  a pile 
of  goods,  take  a couple  of  sheets  of  paper 
out  of  his  pocket,  covered,  even  between  the 
lines,  with  a neat  legible  chirography,  and 
read  them  over  and  over  with  rather  a rue- 
ful cast  of  countenance,  and  becoming  puz- 
zled at  the  end  in  a (to  him)  mystical  hyper- 
bole, he  would  waylay  Jack  at  the  door  of 
the  entry-room,  and  carry  him  off  up  town. 

44  It’s  splendid,  Jack,  of  course,”  he  would 
say, 44 but  so  long!  You  don’t  know  what 
labor  it  is.  See  here,  and  here,  and  here. 
Confound  it,  Jack,  I’ll  have  to  send  the  thing 
out  by  Adams’s  express.” 

And  Howard  would  unfold  before  his 
friend  page  after  page  of  his  own  manu- 
script, each  letter  big  and  round  and  com- 
plete in  itself.  For  one  of  the  neat  little 
pages  of  Jack  Springer’s,  Howard  had  cov- 
ered six  of  a larger  size.  Jack  shrank  from 
this  brazen  and  premeditated  pillory  of 
thoughts  and  dreams  that  had  filled  the 
most  secret  and  sacred  recesses  of  his  heart. 

44  Can’t  you  copy  it  out  a little  smaller  F’ 
would  remonstrate  Jack. 

44 1 wish  I could,”  groaned  Howard ; 44  but 
you  know  what  tricks  a pen  plays  with  me 
if  I take  any  liberties  with  it — turning  it- 
self into  a spider  drunken  with  ink.  My 
only  salvation  lies  in  big  round  letters  that 
old  Armstrong  can  read  from  his  side  of  the 
table.  And,  Jack,  it’s  splendid,  no  doubt, 
but  so  long!  Here’s  this  thing  about  the 
stream  in  the  wood : can’t  you  cut  it  short, 
Jack  F’ 

Jack  flushed  a little.  44  It’s  a simile,  How- 
ard,” he  said.  44  To  cut  it  is  to  spoil  it.  But 
leave  the  whole  thing  out.  The  letter  will 
do  without  it,  I suppose.” 

44  You  see,  Jack,”  groaned  the  poor  lover, 
44  there  must  be  another  at  the  house  now. 
She’s  beginning  to  write  every  other  day. 
It’s  dreadful,  Jack.  You  don’t  know  how 
it  wears  on  me.  I begin  to  hate  the  sight 
of  a letter.  What  with  duns  and  things, 
my  table  is  always  littered  up  with  envel- 
opes. I wish  to  Heaven  writing  had  never 
been  invented !” 

44  Don’t  you  wish  you’d  been  born  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  said  Jack,  with  a quiet  irony 
in  his  words  and  manner  that  escaped  his 
friend, 44  when  a handsome  face  and  figure, 
a fine  horse  and  nice  outfit  in  the  way  of 
armor,  were  all  a man  needed  in  love  and 
war — the  only  occupations  worth  striving 
for  at  that  timef  If  there  was  any  little 
contemptible  clerkly  business  to  be  settled 
by  the  way,  it  was  handed  over  to  some 
squire  in  waiting  like  myself,  you  know ; 
but  as  for  the  knight,  reading  and  writing 
were  servile  affairs  entirely  beneath  his  no- 
tice.” 

44  You  don’t  say !”  said  Howard,  enviously. 
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“ What  a comfortable  time  that  must  have 
been !”  And  having  reached  Hastings’s  ho- 
tel, they  soon  found  themselves  in  his  luxu- 
rious room,  and  had  no  sooner  entered  than 
a servant  brought  in  the  mail. 

“ O Lord !”  sighed  Howard,  as  Jack’s  eyes 
fastened  upon  one  modest  little  gray  envel- 
ope  that  had  been  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a 
leather  mail-bag  for  a whole  week.  Jack’s 
eyes  seemed  to  be  brimful  of  pity,  interest, 
and  care  for  the  travel-worn  waif,  but  How- 
ard’s were  almost  tearful  with  vexatious 
woe. 

“ O Lord !”  he  repeated,  “ here’s  another, 
and  the  last  reply  not  half  copied  out.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack,”  he  added,  solemn- 
ly, “ it  ’ll  end  in  an  attack  of  brain-fever  or 
something  if  this  thing  goes  on.  I begin 
now,  whenever  I see  that  gray  envelope  at 
night,  to  feel  the  top  of  my  head  coming 
off.” 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  read  it,  and  let  me 
take  it  along  with  me  f”  said  Jack. 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  I need  read  it,  do  It 
Take  it  along ; I’ve  got  work  enough  here 
to  last  me  all  night.  And  just  sweep  those 
other  letters  into  the  drawer,  will  you, 
Jack?  The  very  sight  of  them  makes  me 
uervous;  they’re  notices,  or  invitations,  or 
something  in  that  line,  and  I can’t  go  out 
any  more : it  takes  all  my  time  to  copy  your 
letters  out.  You’d  leave  out  that  rigmarole 
about  the  brook,  then,  would  you,  Jack? 
And  yet  I don’t  know  as  it  ’ll  do.  She 
tells  me  she  has  learned  to  love  me  through 
my  letters,  that  these  have  won  her  to  be 
mine.  I guess  I’ll  leave  the  pond  in,  Jack. 
But  why  in  thunder  did  you  make  it  wind  in 
and  out  that  way!  By  Jove,  I wouldn’t 
want  to  get  lost  in  that  wood  of  yours,  and 
have  to  follow  your  stream  to  get  out ! Do 
stay  and  dine,  Jack.” 

But  Jack  was  already  speeding  up  the 
street  at  a break-neck  pace,  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  an  abstracted,  dreamy 
expression  on  his  face.  On  he  went  through 
the  jostling  throng,  and  never  had  life  seem- 
ed so  unreal  to  Jack  Springer  as  upon  that 
whistling  March  night.  It  was  all  like  a 
big  grim  pantomime  among  death’s-heads, 
and  he  the  most  grinning,  tricky,  disreputa- 
ble phantom  of  them  all.  The  only  grip  he 
held  upon  reality  at  all  seemed  to  consist  in 
this  little  quiet  envelope  of  gray  in  his  vest 
pocket,  upon  which  his  hand  rested  all  the 
way  home.  And  yet  with  all  the  joy  it 
gave  him — the  best  and  brightest  he  had 
ever  known — there  was  a secret  gnawing 
agony  at  his  heart.  The  sweetest  poison 
ever  held  to  the  lips  of  a despairing  mortal 
was  the  breaking  of  that  original  seal  and 
the  reading  of  that  letter  by  the  dickering 
light  of  his  guttering  twopenny  candle. 

“ I wonder,”  it  began,  “ if  you  love  my  let- 
ters as  I do  yours ; if  they  are  to  you  wjbat 
yours  are  to  me;  if  this  dear  little  sheet 


goes  to  you  brimful  of  the  magnetic  power 
of  love,  and  when  you  open  it  you  tremble 
and  grow  pale — you  are  blind  for  the  mo- 
ment with  tears  of  rapture — O my  love,  my 
love!” 

And  Jack  Springer  groans,  and  dashes  his 
hand  to  his  eyes  to  put  away  those  same 
blinding  tears,  but  not  all  of  rapture,  and 
throws  himself  upon  the  shabby  cot  in  the 
corner  of  his  room,  and  calls  himself  a 
wretch,  a villain,  a scoundrel  of  the  deepest 
dye.  But  two  hours  after,  he  still  sits  there 
and  writes,  although  the  crazy  old  window- 
shutters  rattle  and  bang,  a small  hurricane 
plays  about  his  half-frozen  legs,  his  hand  is 
numb  with  cold,  and  the  miserable  over- 
worked candle  spits  and  remonstrates,  and 
finally  goes  out  in  a huff,  leaving  poor  Jack 
in  the  middle  of  a passage  so  beautifully 
fine  and  intricate,  so  delicately  bred  and 
rounded,  that  it  is  fit  to  raise  the  ambrosial 
locks  of  Howard  Hastings  upon  his  comely 
head. 

“ Her  letters !”  he  murmurs,  as  he  throws 
himself  into  the  disheveled  heap  of  bed- 
clothes on  the  cot.  “ I wonder  how  I lived 
without  them ! And  after  all,  why  grudge 
myself  this  abstract  happiness?  Why  find 
fault  with  a negative  joy  held  out  to  me  by 
a niggardly  destiny  ? Not  one  other  soul 
on  earth  could  auswer  to  mine  but  this,  and 
why  should  I cavil  and  decry  the  mode  with 
which  it  has  pleased  fate  to  bring  these  two 
starved  spirits  in  communication  with  each 
other  ? A little  while  and  the  whole  thing 
will  go  out  for  me  in  darkness,  like  yonder 
bit  of  tallow ; then  the  play  will  go  on  for 
the  rest,  the  puppets  come  and  go;  but 
what  does  it  matter  ?” 

But  it  did  matter  materially. 

When  the  cold  March  winds  had  ceased 
to  make  a howling  wilderness  of  Jack’s  lodg- 
ings and  a romping-place  of  his  weak  lungs 
and  asthmatic  chest,  when  little  crocuses 
and  primroses  and  all  the  pallid  delicacies 
of  spring  were  pnslied  aside  for  the  volup- 
tuous bloom  of  summer,  when  the  splendid 
roses  of  Dijon  were  at  Miss  Clara  Arm- 
strong’s breast  and  in  her  hair,  and  ont  on 
that  Western  border  nature  was  in  a be- 
wilderment of  richness  and  perfume,  and 
Howard  Hastings,  at  the  close  of  his  long- 
yearned-for  holiday,  riding  along  in  the 
handsomest  team  that  conld  be  got  out  that 
way  for  love  or  money,  dressed  in  that  per- 
fect taste  that  only  a New  York  salesman 
who  has  made  the  thing  a study  and  a suc- 
cess can  dress,  looking  his  brightest  and 
best,  feeling  his  happiest  and  most  hopeful, 
with  this  beautiful  brilliant  woman  at  bis 
side  his  promised  wife,  with  his  future  fa- 
ther-in-law’s magnificent  mansion  looming 
there  in  the  distance,  and  the  welcoming 
form  of  the  millionaire  fnll  of  significant  en- 
couragement on  the  balcony — with  all  this 
beautiful  present  to  enjoy  and  the  grand 
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future  to  look  forward  to,  Miss  Armstrong 
had  just  made  a little  remark  that  turned 
all  his  delight  to  gall  and  bitterness,  and 
made  the  whole  landscape  out  of  tune  and 
harsh. 

“I  ought  to  have  put  a duster  in  my 
trunk,”  Howard  had  said,  when  he  found 
the  red  clay  decking  his  fine  toilet.  “I 
don’t  know  how  I forgot  a duster.” 

Then  Miss  Armstrong  had  turned  to  him, 
and  that  soft,  low,  yet  striking  contralto  of 
hers  was  full  of  a suppressed  agitation. 

“ You  forgot  something  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  that,  Howard,”  she  said. 
“ You  forgot  your  souL  Why  in  the  world, 
when  you  came  to  me,  did  you  leave  your 
soul  behind  you  ?” 

“ What — what  did  you  say  T”  stammered 
Howard,  half  hoping  it  might  be  another 
word  in  their  amusing  Western  dialect. 
“ Soul!  wliat  is  that,  Clara!” 

Miss  Armstrong’s  laugh  was  always  mu- 
sical, but  at  this  time  there  was  something 
bitter  in  it  that  jarred  on  Howard’s  ear. 

“A  soul,”  she  said,  “is  an  intangible,  ide- 
alistic part  of  the  human  mechanism,  with 
which  we  think  and  dream,  appreciate,  and 
sometimes  love.  There  are  different  grades 
of  souls,  Howard,  but  I happen  to  know 
that  yours  is  of  souls  the  most  exquisite 
and  beautiful.  Oh,  why  did  you  leave  it 
behind  you,  Howard  ? You  have  not  been 
able  during  your  whole  stay  to  think  or 
dream,  appreciate  or — or  love.  Oh,  How- 
ard !”  said  Miss  Armstrong — and  she  put  her 
kid  glove  upon  his  arm  with  pleading  ve- 
hemence; her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears; 
the  roses  at  her  bosom  trembled ; it  seemed 
to  poor  Howard  that  they  almost  grew  pale 
— “oh,  Howard,  where  is  that  beautiful  soul 
that  has  taught  me  the  mystery  of  love, 
that  has  opened  for  me  the  portals  of  para- 
dise ! Howard,  Howard,  I beseech  of  you, 
throw  off  this  cruel  mask!  Bid  that  soul 
come  to  you.  It  is  not  like  a duster : you 
can  have  it  here  this  moment  if  you  will. 
Oh,  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  have  it  now, 
at  once !” 

Howard’s  thoughts  flew  like  a telegram 
direct  to  the  hot,  murky,  deleterious  atmos- 
phere of  the  packing-room  of  Griinshaw, 
Grind,  and  Co.  A halo  of  gas  and  heat  al- 
most shut  him  out  from  that  soul  which 
Miss  Armstrong  coveted,  but  it  was  there. 
Under  the  mask  of  the  sour  and  cynical 
smile,  the  pale  haggard  face,  the  negligent 
attire,  its  servant,  that  right  hand,  was 
working  away,  not  at  its  best,  for  this  was 
the  idle  season,  but  leisurely  completing  the 
ordinary  servitude  for  two.  The  soul  of 
Jack  Springer  was  there,  most  certainly, 
and  could  Howard  Hastings  have  summon- 
ed it,  as  Miss  Armstrong  seemed  to  think  he 
could,  at  will,  he  would  have  then  and  there 
given  five — yes,  ten— of  the  beat  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  hadn’t  the  least  doubt  that  Jack 
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would  have  lent  it  to  him  without  a mur- 
mur. “ Why,  my  dear  boy,  certainly,”  Jack 
would  have  said,  and  boxed  it  up  and  dis- 
patched it  forthwith,  with  the  greater  will- 
ingness that  he  hod  then  no  present  need 
for  it.  But  it  was  not  a commodity  of  this 
kind,  unfortunately.  Howard  tugged  at  the 
reins,  flushed,  and  grew  pale. 

“ Why — why,  Clara,”  he  stammered,  “ Fve 
done  my  best” — he  nearly,  in  his  excitement, 
said  level  best — “ to  please  you.  It’s  con- 
foundedly hard  to  expect  too  much,  you 
know.  What  with  your  presence,  the — the 
extraordinary  kindness  of  your  father,  and 
the  happiness  of  it  all,  I haven’t  been  up  to 
the  mark,  I know ; but  I have  really  done 
the  best  I could.” 

And  he  had,  poor  fellow — there  was  no 
doubt  about  that;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  couldn’t  expect  Miss  Armstrong 
! to  be  satisfied. 

I “ I want  to  take  a last  look  at  that  water- 
fall,” said  Howard,  turning  his  horses  a lit- 
tle from  home  to  rally  from  this  sudden 
blow.  “I’ll  have  to  start  to-morrow,  and 
that  water-fall  is  a thing  to  talk  about.  I 
wish  a friend  of  mine,  Jack  Springer,  could 
see  it.  He’d  have  it  down  with  a pencil  in 
less  than  no  time.” 

“ I have  a sketch  of  it  at  home,”  said  Miss 
Armstrong,  coldly.  “ You  may  take  it  to 
your  friend  Jack — Jack — what  do  you  call 
him!” 

“ Springer,”  said  Howard.  “He’s  a capital 
fellow.” 

Then  he  launched  into  a panegyric  of 
Jack  that  lasted  till  they  reached  the  mad, 
leaping,  foaming  cascade.  The  very  whirl 
and  dash  of  it  took  the  heart  out  of  How- 
ard. The  probability  was  that  J ack  Spring- 
er himself  would  not  have  held  its  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  higher  respect,  but  Howard 
could  only  stammer  out  that  “ it  was  very 
fine  indeed,”  and  feel  that  ho  might  better 
have  turned  his  horses  in  another  direction, 
and  wish  finally  that  he  either  had  a little 
of  Jack  Springer’s  eloquence,  or  was  dead. 
Then  he  drove  madly  home,  and  Clara  went 
to  dress  for  dinner.  That  night  he  had  a 
long  talk  with  his  proposed  father-in-law 
on  trade,  Eastern  and  Western  markets, 
financial  prospects,  and  the  commercial 
outlook ; and  he  really  talked  very  well  in- 
deed, with  a modest  assurance,  an  easy  yet 
deprecating  sense  of  his  own  standing  in 
the  market,  the  profits  that  might  accrue 
from  a change  in  his  position,  and  every 
word  characterized  with  that  grave,  weighty, 
and  profound  importance  that  attaches  it-> 
self  to  the  most  trivial  of  confidences  among 
dry -goods  magnates.  The  old  gentleman 
was  delighted  with  him.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  night  to  start  a new  jobbing 
house,  and  put  half  a million  of  money  in 
it,  along  with  young  Hastings’s  trade.  But 
Miss  Clara  Armstrong  sat  coldly  by,  the 
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classic  outline  of  her  features  becoming  more 
and  more  rigid. 

“ She  might,  by  Jove,  as  well  have  been 
chiseled  out  of  marble  along  with  all  the 
other  figures  in  the  drawing-room,”  said 
Howard  to  his  friend,  when  he  reached  New 
York  again.  “ The  fact  is,  J ack,  Bhe’s  spoiled 
for  any  thing  that  money  can  buy — a fine  es- 
tablishment, diamonds,  silks,  velvets,  laces 
— pooh ! — as  useless  to  amuse  or  interest  her 
as  the  dust  under  her  feet.  Nothing  would 
do  for  that  girl  but  a first-class  A1  soul, 
shipped  in  good  condition  and  at  once.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  Jack  of  that  last 
ride,  of  Clara’s  sweet  pleading  vehemence, 
of  his  own  wretched  inability  to  procure  for 
her  the  only  thing  she  coveted  in  the  world. 

“I  loved  her  to  that  extent,  Jack,”  said 
poor  Howard,  “ that  when  I sa\v  actual  tears 
in  those  splendid  eyes  of  hers,  those  roses 
in  her  bosom  tremble,  I’d  have  cut  my  heart 
out  and  laid  it  under  her  little  feet.  But  a 
heart — pooh ! she’d  have  kicked  it  out  into 
the  dust.  Nothing  would  do,  I tell  you,  but 
a soul  three  hundred  leagues  away!  Just 
imagine  it,  Jack,  if  you  can !” 

And  Jack  did  imagine  it  over  and  over 
again,  till  it  became  a dangerous,  intoxica- 
ting amusement  with  him.  When  Howard 
gave  him  the  little  sketch  of  the  water-fall 
that  Miss  Armstrong  had  sent  him,  it  shook 
so  in  Jack’s  trembling  hand  that  Howard 
declared  he  must  be  ill. 

“Our  confounded  old  tread-mill  is  using 
you  up,  Jack,”  he  said.  “ When  that  new  job- 
bing house  is  started  that  Armstrong  has  in 
his  head,  you  must  take  a position  there 
that  ’ll  give  you  rest — a sinecure,  by  Jove, 
Jack — till  you  can  pull  up  a little.  I don’t 
forget,  you  know,  that  I owe  my  happiness 
to  you.” 

Jack  felt  like  a Judas;  a blush  of  shamo 
leaped  into  his  cheek. 

“ Thirty  pieces  of  silver  will  make  it  all 
right,”  he  said,  in  the  mocking  way  that  al- 
ways mystified  Howard. 

Nevertheless,  a yearning  impulse  led  Jack 
to  attend  the  grand  ball  given  in  the  holi- 
day season  by  Mr.  Grimshaw.  This  gentle- 
man was  a little  exercised  in  mind  by  a few 
state  secrets  that  had  reached  his  ears,  con- 
nected commercially  with  the  matrimonial 
project  between  his  favorite  salesman  and 
the  great  Western  trader.  His  shrewd  per- 
spicacity led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  half 
a million  dollars  would  bo  much  better  add- 
ed to  the  capital  of  Grimshaw,  Grind,  and 
Co.  than  the  profit  of  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  trade  taken  therefrom.  But  all 
these  things  must  be  managed  delicately; 
therefore,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  his  daughter,  Mr.  Grimshaw  issued  these 
invitations  in  their  honor.  He  threw  open 
his  palatial  residence  on  the  Avenue;  he 
caused  the  corridors  to  be  lined  with  exot- 
ics, the  dining-hall  to  l>e  bedded  with  the 


most  delicate  of  blossoms  for  the  banquet ; 
he  invited  untold  wealth,  beauty,  and  style, 
and  even  a little  intellect  to  scintillate  here 
and  there. 

The  crystal  chandeliers  shed  rivers  of 
light  upon  silks  and  laces,  velvets  and  dia- 
monds ; every  face  was  radiant  but  that  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Armstrong,  and  Mr.Grim- 
sliaw,  who  had  not  been  taken  into  Howard 
Hastings’s  confidence,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  how  utterly  in  contempt 
this  Western  princess  held  these  sordid 
treasures.  Mr.  Grimshaw  wondered  how  it 
was  that  Miss  Armstrong  looked  so  cold  and 
bored  and  wearied,  as,  leaning  upon  her  fa- 
ther’s arm,  she  walked  the  expensive  and 
unusual  length  of  the  parlors.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
entertainment,  and  tormented  his  poor  wife 
and  magnificent  daughters  till  they  were 
upon  the  verge  of  distraction. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  couldn’t  think  of  any  thing 
amiss.  There  were  all  sorts  of  nice  people 
there;  even  the  blue-blooded  Van  Tassels 
and  Vandervoorts  had  just  entered  the  par- 
lors ; the  stringed  instruments  discoursed  a 
divine  waltz  of  Strauss’s ; all  was  luxury, 
melody,  light ; and  presently  even  Miss  Arm- 
strong, to  the  great  relief  of  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
yielded  to  the  allurements  of  the  scene. 
That  poor  lady  saw  her  seated  upon  a low 
ottoman  in  one  of  the  bay-windows,  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  a dark,  pale,  dis- 
tinguished-looking young  man,  her  face 
flushing  and  paling  by  turns,  her  eyes  glow- 
ing, now  and  then  a low  musical  laugh  from 
her  lips  falling  upon  . Mrs.  Grimshaw’s  de- 
lighted ear. 

“She’s  found  some  one  good  enough  for 
her  at  last,”  sighed  the  hostess.  “ Who  is 
that  scornful-looking  young  man  V ’ she  ask- 
ed of  her  daughter.  “ A foreigner,  I guess; 
sorte  count  or  other.” 

“ I don’t  know  him,”  said  Geraldine  Grim- 
shaw.  “ Who  is  that  young  man,  papa,  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Armstrong  t” 

“ Why,  God  bless  my  soul !”  said  the  mer- 
chant, “it  can’t  be — it  is  Jack  Springer. 
But  it  must  be  all  right ; I invited  him  at 
the  request  of  Hastings ; besides,  he’s  of  a 
good  family.” 

In  the  mean  while  Jack  endeavored  to 
materialize  this  divine  joy,  given  to  him,  os 
he  firmly  believed,  by  a mysterious  mocking 
destiny.  The  perfumed  air  came  to  him 
from  the  pale,  pretty  blossoms  in  the  dining- 
hall,  a vague  mystery  of  music  beset  him 
from  that  divine  waltz  of  Strauss’s.  The 
bliss  was  at  last  his  own  of  actual  compan- 
ionship with  this  woman  whom  Howard 
had  brought  to  his  side— this  woman  of  the 
whole  wide  world  whose  soul  had  been  one 
with  his  for  a brief  eternity  of  happiness. 
They  had  met  without  constraint.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  and  to  her  they  had  known  each 
other  for  a thousand  yenre.  And  uncon- 
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sciously  blending  dreams  and  fancies  that 
sprung  intuitively  to  meet  each  other,  they 
drifted  fatally  on.  At  last  Jack  paused, 
impelled  by  a vague  fear,  and  the  one,  two, 
three — four,  five,  six — pulse  of  the  waltz  fell 
temptingly  upon  his  ear.  It  throbbed  and 
throbbed  upon  his  aching  heart.  The  lit- 
tle satin  slipper  near  him  tapped  dreamily 
to  the  coaxing  measure. 

44  Do  you — ilo  you  waltz  f”  And  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  stammered. 

44  No — yes — sometimes,”  she  faltered.  44  I 
will  with  you.” 

And  so  culminated  the  joy  and  the  mis- 
ery of  this  poor  entry  clerk.  For  even  with 
this  one  woman  of  the  world  to  him  resting 
upon  his  heart,  her  breath  exhaling  and 
mingling  with  his  own,  amidst  the  volup- 
tuous swell  of  the  stringed  instruments,  the 
glare  of  light  and  dazzle  of  dress,  he  felt 
more  than  ever  like  a phantom — & mock- 
ing Mephistophelean  phantom,  with  which 
grace  and  youth  and  innocence  and  beauty 
could  never  have  aught  to  do. 

For  the  next  three  days  Howard  was  so 
busy  in  dancing  attendance  upon  his  be- 
trothed and  her  rather  fussy  and  exacting 
father  that  he  lost  sight  of  Jack  completely. 
On  the  fourth  he  watched  the  tips  of  Miss 
Armstrong’s  feathers  and  a handkerchief 
waving  from  the  top  of  her  father’s  cane 
disappear  finally  down  the  bay  on  their  way 
to  a Southern  port. 

44  Write  to  me  to-day,”  Miss  Armstrong 
had  said  at  parting,  with  a slight  warmth 
of  manner,  for  which  Howard  was  duly 
grateful,  and  off  he  sped  in  search  of  Jack. 

44  After  purgatory  comes  paradise,”  said 
Howard  to  himself.  Having  acquired  a lit- 
tle ease  with  practice,  he  had  followed  J ack’s 
whims  and  vagaries  upon  quires  of  delicate- 
ly devised  note-paper  with  patience  and 
forbearance,  looking  beyond  to  that  happy 
filture  smoothly  running  in  a half-million- 
dollar  groove,  and  to  the  easy,  nonchalant 
marital  relation,  comfortably  bereft  of  the 
boredom  of  love-letters.  Howard  went 
whistling  down  the  metal -clad  stairs  of 
Grimshaw,  Grind,  and  Co.,  invading  the  din- 
gy and  driving  subterranean  department 
with  the  air  of  one  upon  whom  Fortune 
smiled.  His  eyes  sought  out  the  high  stool 
and  prominent  desk  of  the  champion  ac- 
countant, but,  lo ! it  was  vacant. 

44  Hallo  I where’s  Jackt”  he  said  to  the 
head  of  the  department. 

44  Why,  didn’t  you  know  f”  said  that  func- 
tionary, with  the  melancholy  eagerness  that 
portends  bad  news.  44The  other  morning, 
after  the  blow-out  at  Grimshaw’s,  he  came 
down  a little  late,  and  I noticed  he  look- 
ed shaky — thought  perhaps  substituting 
Champagne  for  whisky  hadn’t  agreed  with 
him,  but  didn’t  say  any  thing:  you  know 
how  testy  he  is.  And  he’s  my  right  bower: 
can’t  get  along  without  him.  Don’t  know 


what  I’ll  do  down  here.  Every  thing’s  at 
sixes  and  sevens — ” 

44  Go  on,  will  you  V ’ said  Howard,  fiercely. 

44  Well,  all  at  once,  right  in  the  middle  of 
a bill,  he  coughed  a little,  as  you  or  I or 
any  other  man  would  cough,  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  then 
got  off  his  stool  and  said  he  thought  he’d 
go  home.  I began  to  beg  of  him  to  stay 
through  the  forenoon.  He  showed  me  his 
handkerchief.  4 Don’t  you  think  I’d  better 
go  f’  he  Baid,  with  that  bitter  grin  of  his ; 
and  I said 4 Yes,’  for  it  was  filled  with  blood. 
Then  he  coughed  again,  and  he  did  stay  the 
forenoon,  after  all.  He  had  like  to  have  died 
here  that  morning  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.” 

Howard  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
straight  out  into  the  street.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  never  once  thought  of  his  own 
inconvenience,  but  was  absorbed  in  anxiety 
for  Jack,  his  comrade,  his  life-long  friend. 
He  stumbled  up  the  stairs  of  Jack’s  lodg- 
ing-house, and  found  him  helpless  upon  the 
cot  in  the  comer ; but  the  smile  with  which 
he  welcomed  Howard  was  bright  with  the 
brightness  44  dying  suns  diffuse.”  One  of 
the  boys  from  the  store  watched  there,  and 
the  poor  shuffling  landlady  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  grimy  apron  as  she  went  out  the 
door.  On  the  pine  table  were  white  grapes, 
jellies,  nuts,  flowers,  candies — all  the  abor- 
tive efforts  of  Jack’s  co-laborers  in  the  old 
working  room  at  Grimshaw,  Grind,  and  Co.’s 
to  appease  a gnawing  anxiety  in  behalf  of 
their  champion. 

44  We  must  get  him  out  of  this  beastly 
hole,”  said  Howard  to  the  doctor,  when  he 
came.  44 1 want  him  up  at  my  rooms.  He 
can  have  every  thing  there  that  can  be  got 
for  love  or  money.” 

But  the  doctor  shook  his  head  gravely. 
44 Not  just  at  present,”  he  said;  44 we’ll  see 
later  on.” 

And  later  on  he  still  shook  his  head.  So 
a good  half  of  the  fine  salesman’s  life  was 
spent  in  that 44  beastly  hole,”  with  no  pres- 
ent hope  for  better  cheer  or  luxury  than 
could  be  procured  with  the  few  conven- 
iences there.  Howard  never  gave  up  hope 
for  a moment;  but  day  after  day,  as  he 
mounted  the  dilapidated  stairs  that  led  to 
Jock,  he  was  conscious  of  a vital  tugging 
at  his  heart-strings. 

And  somehow,  as  the  days  went  by,  both 
these  men  of  Grimshaw,  Grind,  and  Co.  be- 
gan to  talk  and  wonder  and  speculate  upon 
strange  things — things  with  which  that 
commercial  establishment  and  the  big  world 
it  catered  for  and  toadied  to  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  groping  in  the 
dark  and  stretching  out  of  feinting  hands 
to  the  big  mystery  that  was  fit  to  baffle 
stronger  hearts  than  those  of  these  two 
boys  of  nearly  thirty,  who  had  never  looked 
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upward  except  to  prognosticate  about  the 
weather. 

“It  ’ll  all  come  right,  Jack,  old  boy,” 
Howard  would  generally  say,  iu  conclusion. 
“ There’s  no  especial  hurry.  When  you  get 
well  we’ll  look  into  this  matter.  Upon  my 
oath  and  soul  I believe  there’s  something 
in  it.” 

In  the  mean  while  it  will  be  supposed 
that  Miss  Armstrong  was  not  forgotten. 
All  through  their  doubts  and  dreams  she 
was  the  significant  thread  in  the  wretch- 
ed tangle.  Distracted  by  her  accumulating 
and  unanswered  letters,  Howard  had  essay- 
ed to  reply  to  them,  simply,  briefly,  and 
blunderingly  no  doubt.  The  correspond- 
ence on  her  part  became  colder  and  shorter 
in  every  letter  that  she  wrote.  At  last  it 
ceased  altogether,  with  the  announcement 
that  she  would  shortly  be  in  New  York, 
where  she  would  confer  with  him  upon 
matters  of  importance  to  them  both. 

“There’s  only  one  way  out  of  it,”  said 
Jack,  when  Howard  told  him  of  her  coming. 
“ Be  honest  at  last,  Howard ; confess  in  full 
the  great  and  unpardonable  sin  done  to  this 
purest  and  best  of  God’s  creatures.  I wish 
all  the  agony  and  wretchedness  could  be 
mine,  as  mine  alone  was  the  sin.  And  tell 
her  I was  all  to  blame;  I tempted  you  to 
the  whole  proceeding.  You  never  would 
have  been  base  enough  to  think  of  it,  nor 
have  you  ever,  my  good  lad,  realized  the  in- 
famy of  it.  But  paint  me  as  black  as  you 
will,  the  sketch  will  be  too  faint  for  the 
original.” 

But  Howard  was  not  in  the  heart  to  paint 
Jack  in  any  colors  but  those  intended  to  do 
him  honor.  He  loved  him  from  the  core  of 
his  being,  and  that  love  tinctured  every 
word  connected  with  his  name.  Despera- 
tion gave  him  a grim  courage.  He  went 
up  to  the  hotel  on  their  arrival,  with  a brow 
as  calm,  a hand  as  cold,  as  Miss  Armstrong’s 
own ; and  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Armstrong 
put  on  his  great-coat  and  went  out  of  the 
private  parlor,  hinting,  with  significant  joc- 
ularity, that  perhaps  they  could  get  along 
without  his  company,  and  Howard  was  left 
alone  with  his  betrothed,  he  turned  to  that 
beautiful  woman  with  the  pluck  that  is 
necessary  to  many  a brave  soldier  in  facing 
a cannon,  with  his  heart  cold  within  him, 
his  pulse  still  with  a nameless  dread,  but  an 
invincible  will  spurring  him  on. 

“ Clara,”  he  began,  with  a sadness  that 
lent  dignity  to  liis  blundering  tenderness, 
“I  have  wronged  you,  I know ; but,  before 
God,  in  losing  yon  I suffer  all  that  a man 
can  for  committing  the  worst  of  crimes.” 

And  truly  these  three  hearts — Clara’s, 
Howard’s,  and  poor  Jack’s — had  been  suffi- 
ciently wrung.  J ack  Springer  was  faint  and 
weak,  torn  with  contending  emotions ; but 
it  must  have  been  shortly  after  Howard  left 
the  hotel  that  an  altogether  new  sensation 


of  relief  in  expiation  came  to  himt  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  suddenly  he  was  pardoned 
for  all,  and  then  began  a happiness  boro  of 
this  redemption ; it  was  a mingling  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  all  the  sharp  remorse- 
ful bliss  of  the  past  freed  and  purified  with 
the  sweet  wan  promise  of  the  future.  A soft 
rapture  beat  with  his  languid  pulse,  and  all 
at  once  his  pale  lips  began  to  murmur  a 
queer  old  rhyme: 

“‘I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday; 

I am  warm  with  the  sana  that  hare  long  since  set ; 
I am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet ; 

I am  like  one  who  dreams  and  dozes, 

Softly  afloat  on  a summer’s  sea/** 

“Poor  lamb!”  said  the  landlady;  “it’s 
good  somebody’s  warm,  for  I’m  a’most  froze 
to  death.” 

“‘Two  worlds  are  whispering  over  me. 

And  there  blows  a wind  of  roses 
From  the  backward  shore  to  the  shore  before. 
From  the  shore  before  to  the  backward  shore. 
And  like  two  clonds  that  meet  and  pour 
Each  through  each,  till  core  in  core 
A single  self  reposes. 

The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 
Above  me  mingles  and  closes.’" 

“ Dear  lad !”  said  the  landlady.  “ I ex- 
pect it’s  them  shutters  bangin’  back’ards 
and  for’ards  that  sets  him  off  that  way. 
It’s  a bitter  wind,  and  no  mistake.”  And 
whether  the  poor  lady  was  chilled  to  the 
extent  of  a frozen  trance  or  not,  she  dis- 
tinctly averred  that  she  heard  a footstep  on 
the  stairs,  and  saw  a woman  enter  the  room, 
all  ablaze  with  jewels  and  light,  the  most 
beautiful  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  that 
she  went  over  to  Jack  Springer’s  bed,  and 
took  the  poor  lad’s  shaking  hands  in  her 
own,  and  hot  tears  rained  out  of  her  eyes 
upon  his  shrunken  face,  and  Jack  cried  out, 
“ O most  merciful  Heaven ! you  do,  then, 
indeed  forgive  me  f”  and  she  said,  low  and 
soft  like,  but  clear  enough  for  the  landlady 
to  hear — she  said,  “ I forgive  you,  and  I love 
you,”  and  then  she  vauished  out  the  door 
again  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  came 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels.  “ And  I’m  free 
to  say,”  persisted  the  landlady,  “that  it 
might  ha’  been  a phantom,  and  it  might 
not ; but  see  it  I did  with  these  two  eyes, 
and  hear  it  I did  with  these  two  ears.” 

But  the  only  one  who  credited  her  story 
was  poor  Howard  Hastings,  who  came  in 
about  midnight  to  watch  with  his  friend, 
but  found  him  gone  beyond  his  reach,  into 
that  strange  country  whither  Howard,  in 
all  his  grief  and  desolation,  with  the  only 
ones  near  and  dear  to  him  dead  or  lost  to 
him  forever,  would  fain  have  followed. 

So  died  Jack  Springer,  sincerely  regretted 
by  Grimshaw,  Grind,  and  Co.,  where  his  loss 
was  a terrible  inconvenience  and  unmitiga- 
ted bore,  irreparably  mourned  by  Howard 
Hastings ; and  all  faulty,  blind,  and  reckless 
as  the  soul  of  Jack  Springer  dared  to  be,  it 
is  still  yearned  after  by  one  free  from  stain. 
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By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  Danvers’  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Tillage,  though  old-fashioned  and 
rather  small,  was  well  bnilt  and  comfortable, 
and  as  clean  as  any  in  Holland.  Mrs.  Dan- 
ver,  though  chronically  ailing  in  one  way  or 
another,  was  morbidly  neat  in  her  ways  and 
ideas,  and  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who,  whatever  his  inventive  genius,  had 
made  no  claims  to  nicety  either  in  temper- 
ament or  habits,  she  had  ridden  her  hobby 
with  free  rein.  The  rooms  glistened  with 
cleanliness,  and  the  household  furniture  of 
all  kiuds  was  maintained  at  a nervous  ten- 
sion of  immaculateness  almost  oppressive 
to  contemplate.  Mrs.  Danver’s  infirmities, 
though  they  prevented  her  from  doing  much 
of  the  work  herself,  did  not  hinder  her  from 
rigorously  overseeing  the  “ help”  which  she 
employed,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  steady 
income  yielded  by  the  mysterious  u patent,” 
and  regularly  paid  in  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Urm- 
son  as  executor,  she  was  well  able  to  af- 
ford. As  for  Madge,  it  was  undesirable,  for 
many  reasons,  that  she  should  be  bound  to 
any  drudgery  whatever.  Her  position  as 
Garth’s  betrothed  wife  required  a gentle- 
ness of  breeding  and  a refinement  of  occu- 
pation which  fortunately  the  patent  pro- 
ceeds did  not  suffer  her  to  lack.  And  it 
would  have  been  a pity,  in  any  case,  to  have 
dimmed  her  beauty  and  dulled  her  spirits 
by  subjection  to  ignoble  toil. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  because 
she  allowed  herself  the  enjoyment  of  help 
and  of  a few  other  luxuries,  that  Mrs.  Dan- 
ver  was  a bad  economist.  The  late  Mr. 
Danver  had,  indeed,  been  rather  an  extrav- 
agant man,  ever  ready  to  borrow  largely  of 
the  future ; but  this  trait  of  his  had  prob- 
ably served  to  confirm  his  spouse  in  the  op- 
posite tendency,  and  now  that  he  was  gone, 
she  improved  the  opportunity  to  recoup  her- 
self in  some  degree  for  the  lavishness  of  the 
past.  She  was  understood  to  be  well  off, 
comparatively  speaking : the  more  that  she 
made  no  display  of  wealth — indeed,  rather 
affected  a genteel-poverty  style  of  conversa- 
tion. She  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  why 
her  income,  being  derived  from  a patent,  did 
not  augment  from  year  to  year,  as  by  all  law 
and  precedent  it  should.  Her  mind  some- 
times misgave  her  whether  Mr.  Urmson  was 
doing  the  best  possible  by  it.  She  had  made 


* Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
I8TB,  by  Jui.iAir  Hawtuoexk,  in  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


bold  to  hint  as  much  to  him  once  in  a while, 
but  he  had  only  smiled,  and  said  that  when 
the  conntry  grew  richer,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
she  would  too.  Well,  she  hoped  so ; but  of 
course,  her  poor  dead  husband  having  left 
all  the  management  in  Mr.  Urmson’s  hands, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done — no,  and,  she 
dared  say,  nothing  to  complain  of  either. 
Only  it  was  queer,  and  a small  increase,  year 
to  year,  would  have  been  very  encouraging. 
Mr.  Urmson  was  a literary  man,  and  not  over- 
robust  at  all  lately,  since  poor  Mrs.  Urmson 
was  buried,  and  of  course  it  was  but  nat- 
ural he  should  accept  the  reports  of  the 
agents  just  as  they  were  given  in,  not  mak- 
ing any  inquiries  such  as  a pushing,  active, 
business  man  might  have  made — not  with- 
out results,  who  could  say  f But  she  was 
not  one  to  complain,  unless  for  poor  Mag- 
gie’s sake,  who  had  shown  a patience  in 
waiting  all  these  years  which,  with  such  a 
face  and  figure  as  hers,  not  the  best  man  in 
New  England  was  worth.  And  she  might 
have  the  best  quick  enough  if  she  wanted 
him.  But  no,  none  but  Mr.  Garth ; and  when 
Mr.  Garth  was  ready,  and  had  sold  pictures 
enough,  why,  Mrs.  Danver  supposed  that  if 
poor  Maggie  was  not  grown  old  and  dead 
by  that  time,  there  might  be  a wedding. 
And  she  did  not  complain,  only  if  that  was 
the  way  it  was  going  to  be,  why,  that  was 
all  about  it. 

Thus  Mrs.  Danver.  But  poor  Maggie,  de- 
spite the  proffered  facilities  for  being  dis- 
pirited, had  got  along  remarkably  well. 
Partly  by  good  luck,  partly  through  her 
connection  with  the  Urmson s,  but  more 
than  all  by  dint  of  the  genuine  force,, 
acuteness,  and  tact  of  her  character,  she 
had  gained  a sort  of  ascendency  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  foolish  gossip  that  had  been  cur- 
rent about  her  a few  years  previous  bad 
gradually  died  away ; though  no  one  could 
boast  of  being  in  her  confidence,  yet  she  re- 
pelled no  one,  aud  no  one  could  prove  any 
harm  against  her ; and  mere  surmise,  how- 
ever plausible,  can  never  in  the  long-run 
make  head  against  palpable  good  report. 
During  Garth’s  long  absence  abroad  her 
name  had  grown  to  be  almost  a household 
word  among  the  dwellers  in  Urmsworth,  and 
a flavor  of  romance  attached  to  her,  as  if 
she  were  a merrier  sort  of  Evangeline.  She 
charmed  mankind;  and  her  betrothal  and 
demure  discretion  heated  the  jealousies  of 
her  own  sex.  6he  had  great  mental  as  well 
as  physical  activity,  and  was  forever  busy 
about  something.  She  acquired  solid  re- 
pute by  teaching  a Sunday-school  twice  a 
week,  under  favor  of  old  Parson  Graeme, 
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who  had  never  wavered  from  his  early  al- 
legiance to  her ; and  she  insensibly  took  the 
lead  in  all  dances,  picnics,  boating  expedi- 
tions, sleighing  and  skating  parties,  that 
came  off  in  the  Urmsworth  neighborhood. 
On  such  occasions  she  overflowed  with  life, 
laughter,  and  happy  suggestion.  The  peo- 
ple were  proud  of  her ; and  if  she  was  some- 
thing of  an  enigma,  the  more  of  such  enig- 
mas the  better  for  the  world’s  weal. 

Therefore  Garth,  when  he  returned  home 
at  last,  was  rather  begrudged  the  possession 
of  her,  especially  os  he  was  found  to  hold 
aloof  from  village  merry-makings,  with- 
drawing himself,  and  Madge  of  course  with 
him,  into  the  seclusion  of  his  studio  or  of  the 
forest.  Nor  was  his  unpopularity  amended 
by  the  continued  delay  in  the  anticipated 
nuptials,  to  which  every  Urmsworthian  Jiad 
been  looking  forward  with  almost  as  much 
interest  as  if  the  ceremony  had  personally 
concerned  each  one  of  them.  The  affair  was 
much  canvassed  among  the  astute  and  hon- 
est villagers,  and  great  sympathy  was  felt 
for  the  Danvers.  Of  course  no  one  was  call- 
ed on  to  interfere,  and  people  must  manage 
their  own  business;  but  that  a girl  like 
Madge  Danver  should  be  kept  on  tenter- 
hooks, merely  because  Garth  Urmson  had 
got  back  from  Europe  with  some  grand  no- 
tions in  his  head,  was  simply  a Sin  and  a 
shame.  If  he  thought  himself  too  good  for 
her,  why  didn’t  he  step  out  of  the  way  and 
give  some  honest  fellow  a chance  f Why, 
there  was  that  chap  Sam  Kineo,  whom  no- 
body had  seen  for  ten  years,  but  who  was 
believed  to  be  doing  well  somewhere — he 
would  have  married  her  and  had  half  a 
dozen  children  by  this  time  if  the  Urmsons 
hadn’t  clubbed  together  to  get  him  out  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  a high-handed 
business  altogether. 

Thus  the  villagers.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance in  their  midst,  however,  of  Golightley 
Urmson  and  the  two  ladies  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  discourse  in  a new  direction.  Go- 
lightley was  generally  approved  of  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  remembered  that  he  had 
been  an  intelligent  and  affable  youth,  and 
that  his  father,  the  old  captain,  had  been 
very  harsh  and  severe  with  him,  and  inor- 1 
dinately  indulgent  toward  his  half-brother 
Cuthbert.  He  had  finally  obtained  leave  to 
go  abroad,  where  he  had  evidently  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune,  and  was  now  come 
home  to  Bpend  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  old 
towns-people,  whom  he  had  not  in  all  these 
years  once  forgotten.  Golightley  Urmson 
was  a philanthropist,  with  the  means  to  car- 
ry his  philanthropy  into  effect.  He  would 
build  them  a new  grand  hotel,  he  would 
erect  the  long-talked-of  mills  and  mill-dams, 
he  would  endow  the  poor-house,  establish 
a library,  and  drain  the  great  meadows  be- 
low the  lake.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  assume  his  proper  position  as  master 


of  Urmhurst — a position  which  was  now 
suspected  to  have  been  his  from  the  first, 
though  he  had  consented  to  forego  it  in  fa- 
vor of  his  half-brother.  Cuthbert  Urmson 
was  very  well  in  his  way,  but  he  was  get- 
ting old  and  infirm,  was  a recluse  and  a 
student,  out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  the  times,  and,  in  short, 
by  no  means  the  person  to  occupy  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  county.  Garth, 
with  his  artistic  follies,  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  entirely;  whereas  Golight- 
ley, with  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  afflu- 
ence, and  energy,  might  easily  aspire  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  even  to  Congress, 
where  he  might  impress  upon  the  country 
the  merits  of  Urmsworth,  its  wants  and  its 
wrongs.  Or,  if  he  preferred  it,  it  would  bo 
an  easy  matter  to  raise  so  prominent  a per- 
sonage to  the  position  of  most  honor  and 
authority  in  his  own  State ; and  as  Govern- 
or Urmson,  of  New  Hampshire,  his  name, 
with  that  of  his  birth-place,  would  go  down 
with  ever-increasing  glory  to  remote  pos- 
terity. It  was  a splendid  dream,  although 
inspired  by  somewhat  less  than  a full  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  life,  opinions,  position,  pros- 
pects, and  desires  of  the  individual  princi- 
pally concerned,  and  therefore  not  oertain 
to  be  prophetic.  Meanwhile,  as  I have  said, 
it  created  a new  subject  for  gossip. 

As  for  the  two  ladies,  opinion  concerning 
them  was  suspended  for  the  present,  but 
they  were  watched  with  curiosity,  and  when 
they  took  np  their  abode  with  Mrs.  Danver, 
a great  deal  of  casuistry  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  why  they  had  chosen 
her  house  in  preference  to  any  other.  Mis. 

Danver  herself  was  sounded  by  her  friends 
upon  the  subject,  but  inasmuch  as  the  only 
reason  she  could  have  given  was  that  Par- 
son Graeme  had  recommended  her  to  the  la- 
dies, she  very  wisely  shook  her  head  and 
shut  her  mouth,  thereby  intimating  that 
there  was  a mystery  in  the  affair  which 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  reveal.  This 
reticence  on  her  part  had  one  good  effect, 
for  which  the  ladies,  had  they  known  any 
thing  abont  it,  would  probably  have  been 
thankful.  It  got  Mrs.  Danver  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  to  herself  snch  information  with 
regard  to  her  boarders  as  chance  from  time 
to  time  threw  in  her  way ; aud  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  curiosity  of  Urmsworth  so- 
ciety as  to  a purely  imaginary  question  cre- 
ated a barrier  against  itself  in  matters  of 
actual  import. 

Mrs.  Tenterden  and  Miss  Golightley  oc- 
cupied two  snug  and  cozy  rooms  on  the  up- 
per floor  of  the  little  cottage,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  passageway,  and  they  also  had 
undisputed  monopoly  of  the  parlor  when- 
ever they  wished  it.  Mrs.  Danver’s  parlor, 
boudoir,  and  dining  saloon  were  and  had  al- 
ways been  comprised  within  the  four  walls 
of  her  kitchen,  the  “ best  room”  having  been 
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locked  up,  as  a rale,  and  only  opened  on 
liigli  days  and  holidays,  when  the  ancient 
newness  of  its  smell  and  aspect,  the  immiti- 
gable stiffness  of  its  chairs  and  sofa,  the 
gilded  glitter  of  its  mantel  ornaments,  and 
the  unsunned  brilliance  of  its  carpet  were 
enough,  without  the  aid  of  the  hair  picture 
of  a tomb  and  a weeping-willow  which  hung 
over  the  fire-place,  to  frighten  away  any  or- 
dinary intruder.  When  the  ladies  were  first 
introduced  to  this  virgin  grandeur,  and  in- 
formed that  it  was  at  their  disposal,  Mrs. 
Tenterden  burst  into  a hearty  laugh,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Danvcr ; while 
Miss  Golightley,  with  a perfectly  grave  face, 
walked  across  the  room  and  back  once,  and 
said  that  it  was  very  nice,  but  that  they 
hod  not  been  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  wfould  probably  confine  them- 
selves to  their  bed-chambers.  “But  you 
must  let  ns  dine  with  you  in  the  kitchen,” 
said  Mrs.  Tenterden,  who  had  now  recover- 
ed her  composure,  and  was  wiping  her  eyes ; 
“we  must  dine  with  you  and  Margaret  in 
that  lovely  clean  kitchen and  Mrs.  Dan- 
ver, who  had  been  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
to  be  offended  about  her  parlor,  decided  not 
to  be,  and  replied,  with  one  of  her  hungry, 
melancholy,  stiff-moving  smiles,  that  she 
should  be  quite  pleased  to  have  the  ladies 
take  their  meals  with  her  and  Maggie,  if 
they  pleased  to  do  so;  and  thus  harmony 
was  established.  Mrs.  Tenterden,  however, 
had  an  incorrigible  habit  of  laughing  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments,  merely  because 
something  happened  to  tickle  her  sense  of 
the  ludicrous ; and,  as  Miss  Golightley  often 
told  her,  it  was  impossible,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  count  upon  any  one’s  good- 
will for  ten  minutes  together.  But  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  as  a sort  of  counterpoise  to  this 
bad  habit,  could  never  be  persuaded  that 
her  laughing  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  body ; 
and  the  genuineness  of  this  her  conviction 
probably  impressed  itself  as  often  as  not  on 
those  she  laughed  at,  and  made  them  grin 
and  bear  it  more  good-humoredly  than  they 
themselves  would  have  believed  possible. 

A few  days  after  the  visit  to  the  studio, 
Mrs.  Tenterden,  in  her  morning-gown,  and 
with  her  little  bag  of  tatting  in  her  hand, 
entered  Miss  Elinor’s  room.  That  young 
lady  was  sitting  in  a large,  horse-hair-cov- 
ered rocking-chair  by  the  window,  her  vio- 
lin and  bow  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  her  mouth 
very  resolute,  and  her  eyes  very  open,  os  was 
her  way  in  reverie.  When  the  door  opened 
she  set  the  chair  in  motion  with  her  foot, 
and  handled  her  violin. 

“Daughter,”  began  the  elder  lady  (for 
they  mothered  and  daughtered  each  other, 
though  in  reality  owning  no  such  relation- 
ship), “ I have  some  news  at  last.  Margaret 
tells  me  they’re  going  to  have  a picnic  some- 
where up  in  the  woods  to-morrow,  and  wants 
ns  to  come.  This  lovely  weather — they  call 


it  Indian  summer,  you  know.  Golightley 
and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  going,”  contin- 
ued she,  sitting  sumptuously  down,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  open  her  tatting  bag. 

Miss  Elinor  put  on  a very  cold  and  unin- 
terested expression,  and  only  said,  “ Well, 
what  did  you  tell  he*  ?” 

“ Oh,  I just  said  I’d  speak  to  yon,  of  course 
— it’s  nothing  to  me,”  replied  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
who  was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  fact 
that  it  and  all  similar  junketings  were  .a 
great  deal  to  her.  “ Margaret  says  that  be- 
fore young  Mr.  Garth  went  to  college  there 
used  to  be  a picnic  regularly  every  Michael- 
mas, and  that  old  Mr.  Graeme,  the  minister 
(think  of  that  man  being  ninety-five  years 
old,  dear ; I declare  he  looks  os  if  he’d  out- 
live poor  Mr.  Urmson  now) — that  he  used  to 
manage  them,  you  know.  But  lately  they 
have  been  falling  off,  and  I think  she  said 
this  was  the  first  one  young  Mr.  Garth  would 
have  been  to  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  was 
in  college,  you  see,  and  afterward  in  Europe.” 

Miss  Elinor  took  up  her  bow,  and  let  it 
wander  lightly  over  the  strings.  “Young 
Mr.  Garth  is  going,  then,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Why,  yes,  indeed,  since  Margaret’s  to  be 
there,”  returned  Mrs.  Tenterden,  with  a ge- 
nial little  laugh.  “He  may  be  going  to 
paint  a picture  of  us  all.  Nellie,  did  you 
know  that  Golightley  had  bought  that  pic- 
ture— that  shooting  scene  of  hist  Fivo 
thousand  dollars.  Splendid,  isn’t  it,  for  the 
young  man  T"  I declare,  though — such  a 
thing  as  that— it  would  give  me  the  night- 
mare 1 I can’t  think  what  Golightley  bought 
it  for — he  has  such  a fine  taste  for  all  that 
sort  of  things,  you  know ; but  I tell  him,” 
she  went  on,  again  laughing — “ I tell  him  I 
believe  he  only  wants  that  portrait  in  it  of 
Margaret ; and  he  says  he  does — confesses 
it.  I told  him  I didn’t  know  what  you’d 
say  to  that,  or  Mr.  Garth  either.  I must 
say,  though,”  added  Mrs.  Tenterden,  more 
soberly,  “ the  portrait’s  the  best  thing  in  the 
picture — in  fact,  it  looks  to  me  like  it  didn’t 
belong  there,  somehow.” 

“ It  isn’t  supposed  to  belong  there,”  said 
Miss  Elinor,  with  a scornful  expression; 
“ but  young  Mr.  Garth  is  not  such  a fool  as 
to  let  art  stand  in  the  way  of  money ; he’s 
like  all  other  Yankees,  I suppose.  Only  I 
do  wish  he’d  leave  out  the  art  altogether : 
not  add  insult  to  injury !” 

“ Why,  how  uncharitable  you  are,  daugh- 
ter!” exclaimed  Mrs.  Tenterden,  reproach- 
fully. “ I’m  sure — this  wild  idea  of  yours 
about  playing  and  singing  in  public,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  all! — why  shouldn’t  the 
poor  young  man  sell  his  pictures  as  wrell  T” 

Miss  Elinor  executed  a spasm  of  refined 
contempt  upon  her  violin.  “ Certainly  the 
poor  young  man  may  do  as  he  likes ; only  if 
I find  him  disagreeable — How  would  you 
like  me  to  do  my  playing  and  singing  in 
ballet  costume  ?” 
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“Well,  I think  in  my  heart,  daughter!” 
cried  Mrs.Tenterden,  scandalized,  but  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  herself.  “ Nellie,  how  can 
you  f ” 

“ If  it  brought  me  five  thousand  dollars, 
who  could  blame  me  f I can  tell  young  Mr. 
Garth  one  thing,  though,”  added  she,  sitting 
erect  in  her  chair,  and  growing  pink  and 
haughty ; “ when  I dress  as  a ballet  girl  I’ll 
throw  away  my  violin  and  my  voice,  and 
dance  as  a ballet  girl  too.  I reverence  my 
art ; but  he — may  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his,  of  course  f and  she  set  herself  rocking 
again,  pale  as  before. 

Mrs.  Tenterden  was  not  enough  conver- 
sant either  with  the  principles  of  art  in  the 
abstract  or  with  the  merits  of  this  particu- 
lar case  to  understand  the  suggested  anal- 
ogy ; nevertheless,  and  though  she  had  been 
unable  to  appreciate  Garth’s  picture  or  to 
make  much  out  of  himself,  she  was  never 
without  a word  for  the  down-trodden. 

“Besides, daughter,”  she  began,  after  some 
meditative  tatting,  “you  know  they’re  so 
poor.  Here  was  Margaret  telling  me  that 
she  and  Mr.  Garth  couldn’t  be  married  all 
these  years  because  they  had  no  money,  but 
that  since  he  was  to  have  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  picture,  they  would  be  immedi- 
ately, and  go  to  Europe ; and  the  dear  child 
seemed  to  think  it  was  boundless  wealth.  I 
declare,  it  was  quite  touching.” 

“Oh!”  murmured  Elinor,  % abstractedly, 
gazing  out  of  window ; **  oh !” 

“ I must  say,  though,”  resumed  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden, after  a pause,  “ I can’t  think  where 
all  the  money  goes  to.  I’m  sure  Golight- 
ley,  when  we  first  came  acquainted  with 
him,  was  always  saying  how  poor  he  was — 
though  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the 
family — because  he  was  giving  away  three- 
fourths  of  his  share  of  the  income  every 
year  to  support  his  nephew  and  his  brother 
Cuthbcrt,  and  keep  up  the  honor  of  the 
house,  as  he  called  it.  But,  for  all  I see, 
Cuthbert  has  been  poorer  than  Golightley. 
One  would  suppose  they  would  be — Mr. 
Urmson  and  his  son  would  be — very  well 
off  now,  at  any  rate,  because,  since  Golight- 
ley has  made  this  large  fortune  of  his  own, 
of  course  he  would  give  up  the  whole  of 
the  other  fortune  to  them.  Seems  like  the 
money  just  vanished  away,  doesn’t  it  T” 

“ It’s  none  of  our  business,”  returned  El- 
inor, coldly:  “it’s  enough  to  know  that 
your  brother  has  supported  them  for  twen- 
ty-five years.” 

“Oh  no;  I don’t  mean  that  they  haven’t 
done  all  right  about  it,”  exclaimed  charita- 
ble Mrs. Tenterden,  “only  it  seems  so  queer. 
That  young  Mr.  Garth  doesn’t  look  at  all  dis- 
sipated, or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; that  can’t 
be  the  matter.  Indeed,  from  what  Margaret 
said,  I should  think  he  had  rather  too  little 
— spirit,  you  know.  However,  it’s  none  of 
our  business,  true  enough.” 


A considerable  silence  followed,  during 
which  Elinor  drew  some  airy  arabesques  of 
melody  from  her  tempered  instrument.  The 
elder  lady,  who  cherished  good-natured  sen- 
timents toward  music,  serenely  listened  for 
a while,  but  at  length  interposed  between 
two  bars. 

“ Golightley  has  certainly  been  very  gen- 
erous, hasn’t  he  f Seems  to  show  the  old  Go- 
lightley blood  in  that,”  she  said,  with  com- 
placent pride.  “But  what  a fine  face  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Urmson  has,  Nellie!  He  doesn’t 
look  to  me  at  all  the  sort  of  man  would  con- 
sent to  be  dependent  on  any  body,  nor  his 
son  either.  But  I suppose  the  fact  is,  the 
poor  man  has  no  health  and  strength,  and 
can’t  go  into  enterprises  and  speculations 
like  Golightley.  He  looks  like  he  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  though  his  manner,  you 
know,  is  so  cheerful.  I wish  he’d  let  me 
give  him  some  of  my  medicine.” 

“I’ve  learned  not  to  depend  on  faces,” 
observed  Miss  Golightley.  “ I never  saw  a 
man’s  face  I liked  more  than  Mr.  Urmson’s, 
and  I liked  even  his  son’s  pretty  well  after — 
a little  talk  we  had  that  day  in  the  studio. 

So  far  as  appearance  goes,  I should  certain- 
ly have  thought  it  was  they  who  support- 
ed your  brother,  rather  than  he  them.  But 
the  more  we  find  out  about  them,  the  more 
contemptible  they  seem  to  be — at  least  Mr. 

Garth  Urmson.  I wish  we  had  never  come 
to  this  place.” 

“Mercy,  child!  they  are  very  pleasant  peo- 
ple, I’m  sure,  and  related  to  us,  besides.  And 
I must  say  I’m  quite  captivated  with  Mar- 
garet. That  young  man  is  Certainly  very 
fortunate  in  having  such  a beautiful  creat- 
ure attached  to  him.” 

“She  is  too  beautiful  and  too  good  for 
him,”  said  Miss  Elinor,  whose  distrust  of 
faces  did  not  seem  to  extend  to  those  of  her 
own  sex.  “I  wish  she  would  marry  some 
one  else.” 

“Well,  Nellie,  what  will  you  say  next, 

I’m  sure !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tenterden,  laugh- 
ing. “ Whom  else  should  she  marry,  deart” 

“Mother,”  said  Elinor,  after  some  mo- 
ments’ pause,  the  transparent  pink  again 
stealing  into  her  grave  face,  “one  reason 
why  I have  learned  to  distrust  people’s 
looks  is  because  of  your  brother.  When  I 
first  saw  him,  I couldn’t  help  believing  him 
false  and  mean;  and  even  now,  though  I 
know  how  good  and  noble  he  really  is,  I 
can  not  trust  him  when  I’m  face  to  face 
with  him  or  hearing  him  speak,  but  only 
when  he’s  out  of  the  way.  I can’t  reconcile 
what  he  seems  with  what  he  is  and  does. 

If  he  could  exchange  heads  with  his  broth- 
er Cuthbert,  it  would  be  just  right  for  both 
of  them.” 

“ Well,  Nellie,  what  a scandalous  way  to 
talk  of  poor  Golightley !”  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  with  an  imperfect  effort  to  be 
serious.  “Why,  I always  thought  he  was 
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very  good-looking,  and  I’m  sure  he  thinks 
so.  Well,  my  dear,  what  made  yon  let  him 
ask  you  to  marry  him  if  you  can’t  bear  the 
sight  of  him,  poor  man  V9 

“ I couldn’t  help  his  asking  me.  I would 
have  prevented  it  if  I could.  I don’t  think 
he  asked  me  because  he  loved  me,”  said  El- 
inor, in  a low  voice.  “And  I told  him  I 
didn’t  love  him.” 

“ For  mercy’s  sake,  daughter,  if  he  didn’t 
love  you,  why  should  he  ask  you  ? It  wasn*t 
till  after  Mr.  Tenterden  lost  all  his  money 
that  he  made  you  the  offer;  so  it  couldn’t 
have  been  for  your  fortune.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  I think  him  capable  of 
so  paltry  a trick  as  that  ?”  said  Elinor,  state- 
ly with  indignation.  “You  do  not  know 
half  how  noble  he  is  yourself.  He  asked 
me  to  marry  him  because  we  had  Jost  our 
fortune,  and  Mr.  Tenterden  had  helped  him 
when  ho  was  poor,  and  he  saw  that  to 
marry  me  would  be  the  best  way  to  repay 
his  obligations.  He  doesn’t  love  me.  How 
should  he  1 I know  how  disagreeable  I am, 
and,  besides,  I’m  young  enough  to  be  his 
daughter.  I ought  to  care  for  him.  I de- 
spise myself  for  not  caring  for  him,  and  that 
only  makes  it  worse.  I hardly  know  some- 
times whether  I am  angry  with  myself  or 
with  him.  I hoped  I should  get  used  to  him 
in  time  by  thinking  how  generous  he  was ; 
but  I believe  his  being  so  generous  is  one 
reason  why  I — can’t.”  Here  Elinor’s  mouth 
quivered  a little. 

“Ah,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  shaking  her  head  and  laughing 
wisely,  “men  don’t  marry  penniless  girls 
whom  they  don’t  love  just  to  make  them 
rich:  don’t  you  believe  it!  not  Golightley 
nor  the  best  of  them.  What  makes  you  im- 
agine he  don’t  care  for  you  1 You  should 
hear  the  way  he  speaks  of  you  to  other  peo- 
ple ! Marry  you  to  make  you  rich  t not  a 
bit  of  it ! He  waited  till  he  was  rich  before 
asking  you  to  marry  him.  As  to  gratitude 
or  obligations,  I,  for  my  part,  don’t  know  of 
any.  John  let  him  have  a thousand  pounds 
— I think  it  was  about  a fortnight  before 
our  robbery — and  Golightley  paid  it  back 
in  a week ; that’s  all  about  that.  It  may 
have  happened  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  spec- 
ulation, or  whatever  it  was,  that  Golightley 
made  his  fortune  by ; but  that  was  just  os 
it  happened,  you  know.  But  you  are  such 
a strange  girl,  Nellie  Golightley.  I declare 
it  seems  sometimes  like  you  hadn’t  a bit  of 
heart,  or  didn’t  believe  any  body  else  had 
any.  Young  ladies  weren’t  so  in  my  time — 
mercy !” 

Miss  Elinor  drew  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  in  a cynical  smile,  picking  at  the 
strings  of  her  violin  with  her  finger-tips. 
“At  least  you  can’t  say  I ever  pretended  to 
have  a heart,”  she  remarked  at  length.  “ I 
don’t  pretend  to  have  one,  and  I don’t  want 
any  one  to  think  I have.  If  your  brother 


ever  asks  me  to  marry  him  again,  I shall 
tell  him  that ; and  then  if  he  wants  to  have 
me,  since  I never  can  love  any  one,  it  would 
be  better  (for  me  at  least)  to  marry  him 
than  any  one  else.  He  might  have  a bad 
time  of  it,  but  it  would  be  all  the  same  to 
me,  not  having  any  heart : I should  be  as 
happy  as  head  could  wish.  Very  amusing, 
neither  of  us  loving  the  other,  and  yet  mar- 
rying on  general  principles,  as  it  were  P’ 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  choose  to  talk  that  way!” 
returned  Mrs.  Tenterden,  a little  provoked 
at  the  younger  lady’s  young-lady-like  per- 
verseness. “As  to  a heart,  I believe  noth- 
ing would  make  you  confess  you  hod  one, 
not  if  you  were  dying  of  it  that  minute. 
Of  course  I,  for  my  part,  don’t  want  you 
married,  my  dear.  But  I am  an  old  woman, 
and  shall  probably  die  soon ; and  what’s  to 
become  of  you  then  I don’t  see !” 

“ When  you  are  angry  with  me,  you  al- 
ways revenge  yourself  by  talking  about  dy- 
ing ; but  now  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a secret 
that  will  put  you  in  good  humor.  There  is 
one  beloved  object  in  the  world — not  your 
brother — that  makes  me  feel  I have  a heart, 
that  I love,  that  I want  to  marry,  and  that 
will  bring  mo  a fortune,  and  that  I should  be 
broken-hearted  to  be  parted  from — even  I.” 

“ My  goqd  fathers,  Nellie !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  dropping  her  tatting  in  her  lap. 
“ Whom  do  you  mean,  child  ? tell  me  quick ! 
Not  surely  that — that  young  Mr.  Selwyn  V 9 

“ Young  Mr.  Selwyn ! I mean  my  violin 
— my  own  sweet  little  violin,”  said  Elinor, 
laying  the  graceful  instrument  against  her 
cheek,  with  a little  laugh.  “ My  violin  and 
I can  be  happy  together  in  spite  of  every 
body — can’t  we,  dear?”  she  added,  address- 
ing it  with  a sad,  tender  playfulness. 

Mrs.  Tenterden  was  fairly  surprised  and 
defeated,  and  driven  back  on  her  good  na- 
ture perforce.  “ You  do  beat  all  I ever  saw, 
Nellie  Golightley,”  she  declared,  with  a sigh. 
“I  can’t  make  you  out.  I don’t  know  at 
this  minute  whether,  if  Golightley  asked 
you  to  marry  him  again  to-morrow,  you’d 
say  yes  or  no.” 

“ Well,  now  I’ll  tell  you  another  secret,” 
said  Elinor,  smiling  faintly,  her  cheek  still 
pressed  against  the  violin.  “I  think  he 
might  marry  Margaret.  I’ve  thought  so, 
and  hoped  so,  ever  since  we  first  met  her. 
I’m  sure  ho  admires  her,  and  would  love  her 
if  he  didn’t  think  I stood  in  his  way.  They 
would  get  on  together  delightfully.  She  is 
just  the  girl  who  would  enjoy  society  and 
wealth  and  all  that,  and  he  would  enjoy 
showing  her  off.  If  he  would  give  a thou- 
sand pounds  merely  to  have  her  portrait,  he 
would  give  his  whole  fortune  and  every 
thing  else  to  have  her.  I would  certainly 
give  any  thing,  except  my  violin,  to  see  them 
married.  She  likes  him  a thousand  times 
better  than  I ever  could,  already.” 

“Well,  I do  think  in  my  heart!”  assev- 
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erated  the  old  lady,  quite  outdone.  “Did 
you  know,  my  dear,  that  Margaret  is  en- 
gaged to  marry  Mr.  Urmson,  and  that  they’re 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
will  he  married  this  winter  f To  hear  you 
run  on,  any  one  would  think — well !” 

“ Such  a person  as  Mr.  Garth  Urmson  has 
showed  himself  to  be  will  never  be  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  any  body  but  him- 
self,” rejoined  Miss  Golightley,  with  con- 
temptuous emphasis ; “ and  there  might  be 
a chance  of  his  becoming  a better  artist  if  j 
he  didn’t  marry.  And  Margarot  wouldn’t 
care  for  him,  I know,  if  she  realized  what  he 
was.  I should  think  his  having  kept  her  | 
waiting  these  six  or  seven  years  past  was 
proof  enough  he  cared  nothing  about  her. 
And  then — I might  be  alone  with  my  vio- 
lin— and  you !”  and  rising  quickly,  the  girl 
caught  Mrs.  Tenterden  and  the  violin  in  one 
embrace,  and  hid  her  face  on  the  former’s 
soft  ample  shoulder. 

This  method  of  winding  up  discussions 
and  enforcing  arguments  has  advantages 
which  can  never  attach  to  the  dry  propound- 
ings of  mere  logic ; and  Mrs.  Tenterden  ac- 
cordingly attempted  no  further  expostula-  j 
tion.  She  returned  Elinor’s  caress  with  all  j 
her  heart,  and  then,  having  picked  her  tat- 
ting from  the  floor  and  smoothed,  her  collar, 
she  resumed  her  placidity. 

“There’s  no  reason,  of  course,  my  dear, 
why  you  should  be  either  married  or  trained 
for  a concert  performer  just  yet.  What 
with  the  money  we  got  by  selling  our  fur- 
niture and  things,  and  those  investments  of 
yours  in  Boston,  that  have  never  been  touch- 
ed, you  know,  ftfr  ten  years,  there  must  bo 
enough  to  live  along  on,  at  least  as  well  as 
we’re  doing  now.  By-and-by,  perhaps,  wo 
may  be  able  to  move  down  to  Virginia  and 
be  comfortable.  Then  there’s  Mr.  Selwyn  : 
he  may  succeed  in  finding  out  who  robbed 
us,  and  getting  some  of  it  back.  It  wrould 
be  a good  joke,  wouldn’t  it  ?”  said  the  good 
lady,  shaking  gently  with  subdued  chuck- 
ling— “ Goligh  tley’s  astonishment.  He  hasn’t 
an  idea  that  any  thing’s  being  done  about  it.” 

“ I never  could  understand,”  observed  El- 
inor, meditatively,  “ why  Mr.  Selwyn,  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  rich,  should  have  interest- 
ed himself  in  that  affair,  or  why  your  broth- 
er objected  so  strongly  to  his  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  he  suspected  Mr.  Selwyn  of  knowing  more 
about  the  loss  of  the  money  than  he  had  any 


I jealous  of  Golightley — so  that  was  a pair 
of  them  ; and  if  you  must  know  every  thing, 
! I think  that  bad  something  to  do  with  Mr. 
| Selwyn’s  being  so  obliging  about  managing 
our  business  for  us,  and  so  anxious  that  Go- 
lightley shouldn’t  be  told.  So  now,  miss, 
you  see  what  you  are  responsible  for ! I de- 
clare I bad  quite  a turn  just  now,  when  yon 
began  with  that  nonsense  about  your  violin 
— I was  really  afraid  for  a minute  that  he 
had  made  an  impression.” 

A smile  had  drifted  across  Miss  Elinor’s 
face  while  the  other  was  speaking,  but  it 
ended  in  a half  sigh.  “ I am  getting  very 
callous  and  bold,  seems  to  me,”  she  said. 
“ I can  listen  to  talk  about  falling  in  love 
and  marrying  as  if  I were — I don’t  know 
what.  Heartless  people  must  be  more  or 
less  indflicate,  I suppose,  lleiglio ! Well, 
why  shouldn’t  he  have  made  an  impression  T 
He  was  handsome  and  clever,  with  fearless, 
straightforward  manners  that  I liked;  I 
even  liked  the  way  I heard  him  swear  once. 
Dear  me ! he  is  profane  and  very  dissipated, 
I suppose ; and  there’s  Mr.  Garth  Urmson, 
with  a face  like  Beethoven’s,  who  never 
drinks  or  swears,  and  is  false  and  mercenary 
to  the  core ; and  there  is  your  poor  brother, 
whose  soul  Heaven  has  made  so  good  and 
noble  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  keep 
his  body  from  appearing  as  small  and  con- 
temptible as  Mr.  Garth’s  character.  There’s 
| no  such  thing  as  a Man  in  the  whole  great 
1 world !” 

“ Mercy!  there  are  only  too  many  of  them, 
I’m  sure,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tenterden. 

“ If  you  will  show  me  one,  I’ll  worship 
j him,”  said  Elinor,  in  a low  voice.  She  turn- 
' ed  as  she  said  it,  and  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  horizon  line ; but  in  a moment 
rested  her  arms  upon  the  window-sill  and 
| laid  her  face  upon  them,  while  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den went  on  with  her  tatting  in  sumptuous 
serenity.  What  a good,  lovable,  sensible 
woman  she  was!  taking  life  as  easily  as 
pale,  vexed  Elinor  took  it  hard.  But  Elinor 
had  as  yet  known  no  hardships,  and  there 
j can  be  no  true  cheerfulness  in  this  world 
save  by  their  countenance  and  permission. 

“ By-the-way,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den, replacing  her  work  in  the  bag,  and  ris- 
ing— for  the  primitive  Urms worth  dinner 
hour  was  one  o’clock,  and  it  was  time  to 
• dress — “ about  the  picnic.  You’ll  go,  1 sup- 
| pose  t” 

j “ It  makes  no  difference  to  mo  whether  I 


right  to  know.”  go  or  not,”  replied  Elinor,  sitting  up  in  her 

“ Good  gracious,  daughter,  what  an  idea ! chair,  and  setting  it  monotonously  a-rock- 
A gentleman  like  Mr.  Selwyn ! I should  as  . ing  as  before.  “ It  will  be  disagreeable  to 
soon  think  of  suspecting  Golightley  him- 1 meet  those  persons ; but  since  we  must  be 


self.  No,  the  truth  is,  my  dear — what  I : here  all  winter,  that  can’t  be  helped,  and  it 


for  my  part  think — Golightley  was  just  a will  be  better  out-doors  than  in.” 
little  bit  jealous.  Mr.  Selwyn  is  rather  too  Mrs.  Tenterden  laughed  in  her  jolly,  re- 
handsome  and  clever  to  be  a safe  acquaint-  proachful  way.  She  always  laughed  where 
ance  of  the  young  lady  one  is  in  love  with,  other  people  would  have  compromised  for  a 
And  what’s  more,  I think  Mr.  Selwyn  was  smile.  “I  declare,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
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to  talk  that  way,  daughter.  Well,  then,  if 
you  want  to  go,  I suppose  we  must.  I told 
Margaret  that  would  probably  be  the  way, 
though  of  course  I don’t  care  any  thing 
about  it  myself.  You’d  better  be  getting 
ready  for  dinner,  dear.”  And  so  she  took 
her  stately,  comfortable  departure. 

The  next  morning  was  even  warmer  than 
is  usual  in  the  Indian  summer  weather.  The 
atmosphere,  especially  near  the  horizon,  was 
dim  with  tender  haze,  and  the  southwesterly 
breeze,  mild  from  the  fortunate  courts  of  the 
great  Indian  deity  Cantantowwit,  stirred 
the  crimson  and  gold  woods  with  indolent 
breathings.  So  impressive  was  the  dreamy 
splendor  of  the  valley,  as  seen  from  the  south- 
ern windows  of  Urmhurst,  that  Golightley 
was  more  than  once,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
toilet,  beguiled  from  his  looking-glass  to  be- 
hold it,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  paid  it 
a higher  compliment.  The  toilet  was  with 
him  a religious  ceremony.  He  was  in  sod 
earnest  about  it  always.  The  aspect  of  the 
man  when  newly  risen  from  repose — if  the 
disturbed  grapplings  with  slumber  which 
for  many  months  past  had  been  bis  night- 
ly portion  could  properly  be  called  by  that 
name — would  scarcely  have  prepared  us  for 
the  gracious  transformation  brought  about 
in  him  by  these  devotional  exercises.  Could 
orthodox  religion  effect  such  palpable  im- 
provement in  its  votaries,  we  might  look 
forward  to  a significant  deepening  of  the 
general  piety.  This  toilet  conscience  of 
Golightley ’s  was  a typical  trait  in  him.  So 
far  was  he  from  being  a reckless  person,  or 
indifferent  to  appearances,  that  he  might  be 
suspected  of  sometimes  sacrificing  the  plain 
reality  of  good  to  the  good-looking  sem- 
blance thereof.  And  the  nervous  disquiet 
which  in  temperaments  like  his  is  apt  to 
wait  on  such  transactions  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  those  uneasy  nights 
of  his. 

His  hair  having  been  duly  anointed,  part- 
ed, combed,  and  brushed;  his  triple  beard 
thoroughly  groomed;  his  teeth,  hands,  and 
nails  duly  purified,  perfumed,  and  polished ; 
the  ample  folds  of  his  neckcloth  artistically 
composed,  and  a suitable  waistcoat  of  fig- 
ured satin  selected,  Golightley  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  boots. 
There  were  at  least  a dozen  pair  to  choose 
from,  all  exquisitely  made  and  in  perfect 
repair,  and  it  was  a noticeable  peculiarity 
that  most  of  them  were  fitted  with  brightly 
polished  steel  spurs.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  owner  of  such  gear  must 
be  proud  of  his  feet  and  fond  of  riding; 
nevertheless,  the  facts  were  quite  other- 
wise. If  Goiightley’s  boots  were  his  strong 
point,  it  was  because  he  knew  his  weak 
point  to  be  his  feet,  and  summoned  every 
resource  of  the  cobbler’s  art  to  solve  the 
problem  how  to  make  what  is  fiat  and 
shapeless  appear  high-arched  and  shapely. 
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The  result  was  very  creditable,  and  proba- 
bly deceived  every  body  except  the  maker 
and  the  wearer;  the  latter  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, however,  was  never  at  ease  (either 
literally  or  figuratively)  in  even  his  newest 
boots,  but  constantly  tormented  himself 
with  the  fancy  that  the  fatal  secret  of  his 
instep  had  been  found  out.  The  devil  could 
not  have  been  more  solicitous  about  his 
cloven  hoof,  than  was  Golightley  to  disguise 
the  plebeian  ugliness  of  these  wretched  ex- 
tremities. As  to  the  spurs,  they  were  but 
an  additional  device  to  distract  the  ob- 
server’s eye,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lend  a 
sort  of  martial  dignity  to  the  tread.  It 
was  a pathetic  circumstance  that,  among 
so  large  an  assemblage  of  boots  and  shoes, 
there  should  not  have  been  so  much  as  a 
single  pair  of  slippers.  The  worst  of  acting 
a false  part  before  the  world  is  the  dread  it 
begets  of  ever  dropping  the  mask  for  a mo- 
meut  to  take  breath.  I will  not  assert  that 
Golightley  Urmson  absolutely  slept  in  his 
boots  lest  he  should  be  found  dead  some 
morning  with  the  secret  revealed ; but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  suffered  as 
much  mentally  from  having  them  off  os  he 
did  physically  from  having  them  on ; and  I 
submit  whether  moral  corns  are  not,  in  tho 
long-run,  to  the  full  os  unendurable  as  mate- 
rial ones. 

The  boots  having  been  drawn  on,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  them 
twice  or  thrice,  scrutinizing  their  fit  and 
general  appearance.  All  this  time  he  had 
been  without  his  eyeglasses;  he  now  paused 
in  front  of  the  mirror  to  put  them  on,  and 
the  change  for  the  better  which  this  small 
addition  made  in  him  was  almost  startling. 
It  was  like  a magic  touch,  smoothing  away 
premature  wrinkles,  brightening  the  sallow 
complexion,  lending  vivacity  and  pungency 
to  the  expression,  and  an  aspect  of  refine- 
ment and  prosperity  to  tho  whole  man. 
Golightley  stuck  to  his  eyeglasses  with  al- 
most as  much  constancy  as  to  his  boots,  and 
with  quite  as  much  reason.  We  have  al- 
ready had  a glimpse  of  that  unlucky  squint 
of  his ; but  even  had  this  sinister  deformity 
been  absent,  the  glasses  could  hardly  have 
been  spared.  Not  that  his  eyesight  was  in- 
firm; but  his  eyes,  heavy-lidded,  haggard, 
with  curious  little  furrows  surrounding 
them  like  a net-work,  produced  an  effect  al- 
together at  variance  with  that  which  their 
owner  thought  desirable.  There  was  no 
life  in  them,  and  yet  they  told  tales.  But 
the  glasses — although,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  could  have  been  no  more  real  life  in 
them  than  in  the  eyes — had  nevertheless  a 
sparkling  semblance  of  vitality  which  age 
could  not  dim  nor  emotion  disconcert,  and 
which,  if  superficial,  possessed  the  redeem- 
ing quality  of  being  impenetrable.  They 
could  never  droop,  swerve,  or  falter;  nei- 
ther, it  must  be  admitted,  could  they  con- 
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vey  love,  anger,  or  command;  but  only  a 
very  confident  nature,  perhaps,  would  de- 
liberately exchange  a condition  of  inactive 
security  for  the  risky  freedom  of  unprotect- 
ed activity. 

When  Golightley  was  quite  ready,  he 
drew  a long  breath,  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders, stamped  sharply  with  his  foot,  smiled, 
bowed,  and  lightly  kissed  his  finger-tips  to 
the  image  in  the  mirror,  and  turned  to  go 
down  stairs.  His  glance,  however,  happen- 
ed to  light  upon  the  collection  of  time- 
stained  trophies  which  in  this,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  rooms,  hung  above  the  fire-place, 
and  he  staid  a moment  to  look  at  them. 
An  old  horse-pistol,  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
seemed  chiefly  to  attract  his  curiosity,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  down  to 
examine  it  more  particularly,  when  a knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Cuthbert’s  voice 
summoned  him  to  breakfast. 

“ By  George,  old  chap,  how  delightful  all 
this  is,  eh  ?”  cried  he,  as  arm  in  arm  with 
his  brother  he  entered  the  kitchen,  where 
breakfast  was  set  out.  “This  country  hush, 
these  qxquisite  autumn  tints,  this  air  of 
balm ! Ah,  what  earthly  gold  is  so  precious 
to  the  soul  as  the  yellow  glory  of  that  old 
elm?  Old  Urmhurst,  too — the  quaint  old 
rooms  and  furniture  and  customs ! I begin 
to  think  my  exile’s  life  has  been  a sad  mis- 
take, after  all.  Yes,  you’re  a happier  man 
than  I am,  old  chap,  because  you’re  a wiser 
man  and  a better  man : not  that  I mean  to 
accuse  myself  of  any  very  great  crimes  ei- 
ther— ha!  ha! — and  I mean  to  do  some  good, 
what’s  more,  before  I go  to  chaos. — Good- 
morning,  Nikomis.  By  the  Great  Spirit, 
madam,  these  buckwheat  cakes  are  light 
enough  for  the  happy  hunting  grounds! — 
By-the-way,  Cuthbert,  isn’t  that  venerable 
machine  over  my  fire-place  the  identical 
deadly  weapon  which  our  forefathers  used 
to  annihilate  their  best  friends  with  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Cuthbert;  “and  its  portrait 
is  among  the  others  in  that  proposed  pur- 
chase of  yours  in  the  studio.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars,  I understand  ?” 

“The  boy  has  genius,”  said  Golightley, 
with  a deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand.  “ Five 
thousand  dollars  won’t  do  him  any  harm: 
oil  the  wheels  a bit,  and  get  his  name  up. 
By-the-bye,  where  is  he  ?” 

“Strangers  always  did  upset  him,”  an- 
swered Cuthbert,  eying  his  brother  calmly ; 
“ and  ho  has  seemed  particularly  upset  the 
last  few  days.  I don’t  know  where  he  is. 
But  as  to  this  five  thousand  dollars : I don’t 
see  how  you  can  avoid  making  it  ten.” 

Golightley  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  “ In- 
corrigible! incorrigible!”  but  he  was  evi- 
dently puzzled. 

“ Because,”  continued  the  other,  gravely, 
“ whichever  it  is  you  are  buying,  you  can’t 
separate  it  from  the  other  without  spoiling 
both ; and  to  carry  off  both  at  the  price  you 


have  offered  for  one  would  be  rather  sharp 
practice,  seems  to  me.” 

“ Carry  off  both  V 9 repeated  Golightley,  as 
he  poured  molasses  over  his  buckwheat 
cakes  in  delicate  spirals. 

“Brother,  thou  -wast  not  wont  to  be  so 
dull,”  said  Cuthbert,  in  a tone  of  gentle  re- 
monstrance. “ You  have  committed  yourself 
to  the  opinion  that  the  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  unless  I am  misinformed  Vf 

“ Well,  as  to  that,  you  know,  if  Rembrandt 
had  painted  it,  no  doubt  it  might  sell  for  a 
dozen  times  that ; but  there  is  no  absolute 
value  to  a work  of  art ; it’s  all  relative — a 
matter  of  fashion,  competition,  scarcity, 
taste,  whim,  and  so  on.  Now,  you  see,  I 
really  consider  the  picture,  looking  at  its 
merits  of  color  and  composition  alone,  to  be 
worth  the  price  I named ; but,  for  all  that, 

I shouldn’t  be  buying  it  if  it  hadn’t  been 
that — 

“ That  there  was  a portrait  of  our  pretty 
friend  Margaret  in  it,”  interposed  Cuthbert, 
quietly.  “ Well,  that  was  what  I was  driv- 
ing at.  That  portrait,  which  fate  has  mis- 
led on  to  the  canvas,  though  every  body 
knows  it  has  no  business  there,  is  worth  to 
you  a thousand  pounds.  The  picture,  with 
which  the  portrait  has  only  a material  con- 
nection, you  say  is  worth  another  thousand. 
But,  as  I remarked  just  now,  you  can’t  cut 
out  the  portrait  without  ruining  the  pic- 
ture ; so  you  go  to  Garth,  and,  without  say- 
ing a word  about  your  thousand  pounds’ 
worth — of  which  he  could  suspect  nothing 
— you  carry  off  both  that  and  the  other  at 
the  price  of  one,  which  seems  to  me  pretty 
sharp  practice.” 

Golightley  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  brother’s  humors  to  take  this  extraordi- 
nary argument  much  to  heart ; but  it  came 
upon  him  very  unexpectedly,  and  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  divine  its  drift.  Cuth- 
bert seldom  expressed  disapprobat  ion  or  ap- 
proval in  the  ordinary  way ; he  was  wont 
to  move  about  his  subject  in  eccentric  orb- 
its, coming  upon  it  at  last  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly how  or  when.  Golightley  had  certain- 
ly thought  that  his  proposal  to  Garth  would 
be  generally  accepted  as  eminently  credita- 
ble to  both  parties ; if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
remembered  that  it  would  be  recognizable 
as  a magnificent  compliment  to  Madge,  why, 
so  much  the  better  all  round.  Madge,  in 
his  opinion,  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
age;  and  what  man  worthy  of  the  name 
would  lose  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  a great  beauty  ? That  she  was 
soon  to  be  married  was  a circumstance  which 
Golightley  was  too  old  a man  of  the  world 
to  let  annoy  him.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  beautiful  women  had  been 
married ; and  Helen,  at  all  events,  had  not 
allowed  it  to  spoil  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Madge,  very  likely,  only  needed  to 
appear  in  society  to  create  a furor  there ; 
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and  Golightley,  who,  like  Ulysses,  regarded 
himself  a a a part,  and  not  the  least  part,  of 
all  that  he  had  met,  found  pleasure  in  pic- 
turing forth  to  his  imagination  an  unexcep- 
tionable gentleman,  just  past  the  prime  of 
youth,  who  stroked  his  cheeks  self-admir- 
ingly  while  replying  to  a respectful  coierie : 

“ Little  Margaret  f Ah,  yes ; lovely  creat- 
ure ! Do  you  know,  I found  that  girl  away 
in  the  backwoods  T and  she  might  have  been 
there  yet  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  I found 
her  out,  and  saw  in  a moment  what  might 
be  made  of  her,  so  I just  set  to  work  and 
did  the  best  I could.  By  George ! the  dear 
girl  got  so  fond  of  me  that — But  I mar- 
ried her  to  my  nephew,  and  set  the  young 
people  going,  you  know,  and  I think  they 
do  me  credit.  Yes.  Well,  I had  her  por- 
trait painted,  and  for  a quiet  man  like  me 
that  does  nearly  as  well  as  the  original, 
perhaps  a little  better." 

If  this  were  not  a correct  presentation  of 
Goliglitlcy's  attitude  in  the  matter,  at  all 
events  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  at 
present  to  formulate  it  otherwise  to  his 
own  mind.  There  might,  of  course,  be  un- 
acknowledged depths  beneath  the  surface 
which  would  claim  consideration  in  due 
season.  There  was  a great  deal  to  Madge 
besides  her  beauty:  she  was  very  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  ambitious,  and  possessed  of 
a subtle  kind  of  audacity.  Moreover,  un- 
less Golightley’s  diagnosis  were  at  fault, 
she  had,  or  believed  herself  to  have,  a se- 
cret and  particular  lien  upon  himself.  It 
was  not  easy,  therefore,  to  foretell  how  they 
might  ultimately  stand  toward  each  other; 
and  meanwhile,  thought  he,  let  things  take 
their  course  up  to  a certain  point,  so  that 
he  might  be  freer  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  less  apt  to  compromise  him- 
self meanwhile. 

But  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  Cuth- 
bert's  criticism,  and  it  puzzled  him ; he  could 
only  conjecture  its  probable  upshot.  He 
would  have  liked  to  retort  upon  his  brother 
with  some  neat  epigram,  but  he  could  think 
of  none  at  tho  moment,  and,  indeed,  he  sel- 
dom did  himself  justice  in  that  quiet,  pene- 
trating presence;  his  genius  was  rebuked, 
as,  it  is  said,  Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar. 

“Ah,  Cuthbert,"  said  he,  “I  sometimes 
think  it’s  a pity  you're  not  more  ill-natured 
and  cynical  than  you  are ; you'd  make  such 
a devilish  good  satirist.  Now  what  are  you 
up  to  f The  only  safe  thing  with  you  is  to 
treat  your  utterances  like  those  of  the  old 
oracles,  and  give  them  any  signification  but 
the  most  ostensible  one." 

“Well,  expound  what  is  hidden,  if  you 
suspect  any  thing.” 

“ Seriously,  you  know,  my  dear  old  boy, 
I might  be  a bit  hurt.  You  forget  that  I'm 
the  lad’s  uncle.  I explained  to  you  the  oth- 
er night  that  since  my  late  business  enter- 
prises had  done  so  well,  I want  the  family 


to  enjoy  the  good  of  it.  You're  not  as  frank 
as  I've  always  been  with  you.  When  my 
affairs  were  in  suspense,  I knew  you  felt  the 
same  interest  in  keeping  me  up  as  if  the 
need  had  been  your  own,  and  I took  what 
I required,  as  a brother  should,  frankly  and 
freely.  I don't  say — I never  did  say — that 
either  one  of  us  had  a better  right  to  the 
property  than  the  other.  Blessed  be  the 
Great  Spirit,  that's  a question  that  need 
never  be  entered  on  now.  I simply  acted, 
as  I always  wish  to  act,  like  a gentleman — 
a — and  a brother.” 

“ Is  your  meaning  a hidden  or  an  ostensi- 
ble one  t"  inquired  Cuthbert  at  this  point. 

“It  isn't  doing  me  quite  justice,  you 
know,"  continued  Golightley,  shaking  his 
head,  with  a somewhat  melancholy  smile, 
but  not  otherwise  noticing  this  interrup- 
tion. “ You'll  never  know — no  one  can  ever 
know — I speak  frankly  to  you,  dear  boy,  as 
I could  to  no  one  else — ever  know  what  a 
life  of  self-abnegation  mine  has  been.  You 
don’t  know  how  constantly  you've  been  in 
my  thoughts.  Damn  it,  you  know,  Cuth- 
bert, I give  religion  and  all  religious  virtues 
a wide  berth — a man  like  myself  necessarily 
outgrows  that  sort  of  thing ; but  I have  a 
code,  and,  frankly,  I consider  it  none  the 
worse  that  it's  not  dependent  on  supersti- 
tious nonsense : well,  what  I mean  to  say  is, 
a man  of  my  principles  could  not  but  have 
the  welfare  of  you  two  in  view  in  whatever 
he  did.  I was  obliged  to  draw  heavily 
sometimes,  I dare  say ; sometimes,  perhaps, 
I didn't  realize,  in  the  absorption  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  how  comparatively 
small  the  income  of  the  estate  really  was ; 
but  I never  hesitated,  because  I knew  your 
interests  were  as  mine,  and — " 

“Nikomis,”  said  Cuthbert,  with  the  def- 
erence which  he  invariably  observed  in  his 
intercourse  with  that  dusky  personage,  “ be 
kind  enough  to  give  Mr.  Golightley  some 
more  buckwheats." 

“ It  amounts  to  just  this,"  resumed  Go- 
lightley, taking  this  second  interruption  in 
very  good  part,  and  giving  his  long  forefin- 
ger an  expository  up-and-down  movement — 
“just  this:  I've  had  my  innings,  and  now 
I want  you  to  take  yours.  I suppose  you 
won't  deny  that  there's  Urmson  blood  in  all 
of  us  f If  I'm  rich,  I've  a right  to  make  you 
and  Garth  rich  too — and  Mildred  and  Elinor 
into  the  bargain.  And  it  did  me  good  to 
hear  that  Garth  was  a painter,  because  that 
gave  me  an  avenue,  you  know — " 

Perceiving  that  he  was  understood,  Go- 
lightley threw  up  his  finger  and  continued 
his  breakfast. 

“ But,"  observed  Cuthbert,  after  a pause, 
“ all  this  does  not  touch  my  riddle." 

“See  here:  it  isn't  possible — you  know 
too  much  of  the  world,  my  dear  brother,  if 
not  of  me — to  suspect  me  of  any  rivalry! 
It  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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Of  course  I’m  not  so  insincere  as  to  deny 
that  were  I to  enter  the  lists  against  a boy 
like  Garth,  he  could  have  no  chance ; but  j 
it’s  out  of  the  question,  for  twenty  reasons. 
The  girl  is  devilishly  attractive,  but  for  a 
man  of  great  social  experience  like  myself, 
the  position  of  husband,  of  all  things — To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Cuthbert,”  continued  Go- 
lightley,  resuming  his  finger  confidentially, 

“ Madge  Danver — Madge  Danver  is  nothing 
but  a country  girl  to-day;  but  unless  all 
signs  fail,  and  I am  greatly  mistaken,  the 
opportunities — you  understand— of  fashion- 
able life  and  the  world  will  develop  that 
country  girl  into  a — Circe ! and  a man  like 
myself — a social  Ulysses,  so  to  say — doesn’t 
entangle  himself  with  Circes.  I tell  you 
frankly,  my  dear  Cuthbert,  I consider  my 
nephew  a bold  man ; he  shows  all  the  in- 
trepidity of  youth ; but,  by  George,  if  I were 
in  his  shoes,  I’d  tie  Circe  to  the  door-post. 
She’s  clever  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  ever  she 
comes  to  know  her  own  power — look  out!” 

“What  you  say  doesn’t  make  me  any  less 
in  love  with  her  than  I was  before,”  return- 
ed Cuthbert,  as  he  pensively  stirred  his  tea ; 
“and  I can  not  suppose  Garth  to  be  any 
more  open  to  reason  on  such  a matter  than 
I am.  However,  I don’t  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  your  insight  any  more 
than  the  reality  of  your  self-abnegation. 
But  if  you  happen  to  wish  to  put  both  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  cavil,  I can  tell  you 
how  to  do  it.” 

Golightley  stroked  his  mustache  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  brought  forward  his 
temple  locks  over  his  ears,  but  would  not 
further  commit  himself. 

“Pay  your  addresses  to  Miss  Margaret 
and  take  her  to  Europe,  and  hand  Garth 
over  to  Miss  Elinor.” 

Golightley  paid  the  dryness  of  his  broth- 
er’s humor  the  tribute  of  an  arch  “ Ha ! ha !” 
Then,  still  caressing  gently  various  parts  of 
his  countenance,  ho  spoke,  dreamily : “ Nel- 
lie, sweet  Nellie — ah,  there’s  the  woman  for  a 
wife,  if  a wife  there  must  be ! Gentle  blood, 
high  breeding,  culture,  accomplishments. 
Nature  full  of  tenderness  and  passion,  if  you 
can  only  arouse  it;  that  coldness,  pride, 
high  - mightiness,  merely  superficial,  you 
know — the  feminine  shield  to  screen  the 
feelings  she  dare  not  discover.  Dear  child, 
she  idolizes  me : too  good  for  me,  of  course ; 
but  I owe  a duty  to  her  and  to  Mildred. 

I owe  them  a duty — I owe  them  a duty. 
An  exquisite  reserve  and  refinement  about 
Nellie.” 

“ Her  manner  toward  you  shows  it.  How 
long  have  you  been  betrothed  t” 

“ Eh  t Well,  that’s  a matter — that  shows 
the  kind  of  girl  Nellie  is.  I speak  to  you, 
my  dear  old  chAp,  with  perfect  unreserve. 
I proposed  to  her,  you  see;  I proposed  to 
her  the  week  after  poor  old  John  Tenter- 
den’s  death.  The  circumstances  were  a bit 


peculiar.  John  had  just  lost  his  fortune — 
or  rather  he  had  just  lost  Mildred’s:  the 
| money  was  all  hers.  And,  very  singularly,  I 
had  just  been  successful  in — a — a large  spec- 
ulation, which  put  me  in  possession  of  funds 
enough,  as  I just  said,  to  make  the  whole  of 
us  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Well,  of  course,  that  turned  the  tables  com- 
pletely for  Nellie  and  me,  and  she,  with 
her  refined  sensitiveness,  you  know,  felt  it. 
She’d  have  taken  me  at  half  a word  while 
I was  poor  and  she  was  rich,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  the  other  way,  she  drew'  back.  She 
said  to  herself,  ‘ He’s  acting  from  a feeling 
of  charity ; he  sees  we’re  poor  and  alone,  and 
he  asks  mo  to  marry  him  as  being  the  only 
way  of  securing  us  his  wealth  aud  protec- 
tion.’ Bo  what  does  she  do  but  refuse  me. 
By  George!  I was  really — really  touched. 
Such  refinement,  such  high  breeding : risk- 
ing the  loss  of  me,  you  know,  rather  than  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  her  independence. 
Oh,  it  was  very  fine!  And  Bhe  went  ou 
and  talked  about  earning  her  own  living  as 
a concert  player,  and  all  that,  and  of  course, 
understanding  just  what  was  in  her  mind,  I 
humored  her,  and  proposed  coming  over 
here  until  business  matters  can  be  arranged, 
and  allowed  the  whole  question  of  our  mar- 
riage to  hang  fire.  It  suited  me  better,  too ; 
for  I shall  have  to  look  about  for  a resi- 
dence, and  find  out  what  climate  suits  her 
best,  and,  between  you  and  me,  school  my 
mind  to  bid  farewell  to  bachelorhood — ha ! 
ha!” 

“Insight  is  power,”  observed  Cuthbert, 
quietly.  “If  all  men  were  like  you,  the 
course  of  true  love  would  run  smooth.  But 
I fancy  Miss  Elinor  has  her  share  of  insight 
likewise.  Did  she  not  come  pretty  near  the 
truth  in  her  conception  of  your  motives  t” 

“Well,  you  have  insight  too!”  admitted 
Golightley,  with  a smile.  “ But  I do  care 
for  the  dear  girl,  and  she’s  of  a kind  that 
wears  well.  Do  you  know,”  ho  added,  after 
a moment,  “ I was  really  delighted  when 
poor  John’s  fortune  left  him,  and  came,  as 
it  were,  into  my  pocket.  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
You  sec,  he  was  a man  totally  devoid  of 
administrative  and  business  ability.  By 
George,  Cuthbert,  that  child  Nellie  under- 
stood ten  times  as  much  about  business  as 
he  did.  Well,  he  had  the  greatest  depend- 
ence on  my  judgment,  and  so  on,  and  want- 
ed me  to  manage  every  thing  for  him,  and 
insisted  on  telling  me  what  be  had  done  or 
thought  of  doing,  and  asking  my  advice; 
and  I would  say  to  him, 4 John,  I can’t  take 
the  responsibility  of  managing  all  this  in- 
fernal great  property  of  yours:  I’m  a man 
of  no  wealth  myself,  and  if  you  were  to  lose 
any  thing  by  my  advice,  how  could  I replace 
itf’  ‘Replace  it !’  says  he;  ‘if  you’ll  assume 
the  position  of  my  steward,  I shall  no  more 
think  of  calling  you  to  account  than  if  the 
money  was  your  own.’  I used  to  joke  with 
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him  about  that,  and  on©  day,  about  a month 
before  the  crash  came,  said  1, 1 Look  here, 
John,  the  money  belongs  to  Mildred,  and 
she  and  I are  brother  and  sister;  what  do 
you  say  to  deeding  the  whole  of  it  over  to 
me,  and  then  all  of  you  coming  to  live  with 
me  as  my  guests V ‘Say?’  cries  dear  old 
John,  in  that  hearty  way  of  his, 1 1 say  come 
on ! got  ready  the  deed,  and  Mildred  and  I 
will  8ign.,  Well,  I had  a great  laugh  at 
him,  you  may  be  sure ; but  I thought  then 
it  would  have  been  better  all  round  if  it 
could  have  been  so.  I never  saw  a man  so 
worried  about  financial  questions;  he  was 
stf  devilishly  conscientious  about  his  duty, 
and  always  afraid  he  wasn’t  doing  the  right 
thing  by  Mildred’s  legacy,  as  he  called  it. 
Probably  we  didn’t  imagine,  at  that  time, 
how  soon  our  mutual  position  would  be  re- 
versed in  earnest.  I’ve  forgotten  whether 
I ever  told  you  the  circumstances,  dear 
brother.” 

“ I have  forgotten  it,  if  yon  have,”  returned 
Cuthbert,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  other’s  face. 

“The  coincidence  was  so  curious.  From 
some  confused  statements  of  poor  John’s  I 
fancy  most  of  his  investments  were  in  South 
American  stock,  which  was  thought  to  be 
very  good  at  that  time.  In  fact,  it  stood  so 
high  that  I was  tempted  to  dabble  a little 
in  it  myself.  I happened  to  hear  of  a good 
opening,  and  in  I went  with  every  penny  I 
had.  This  was  not  long  after  that  talk  with 
John^  One  morning  I went  on  Change  and 
found  there  was  a corner.  Unless  I could 
buy  a thousand  pounds’  worth  within  two 
hours,  I would  lose  all  I had ; if  I could 
buy,  I stood  a chance  of  making  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  thousand  sterling.  There 
never  had  been  such  a grand  opportunity 
known.  Well,  I hadn’t  ton  pounds  ready 
money  to  my  name.  I thought  a minute, 
and  then  I went  straight  to  John.  * Lend 
me  a thousand  pounds,’  said  I.  Yon  see,  I 
was  certain  of  not  losing,  and  I knew  how 
glad  dear1  John  would  be  at  having  been 
the  means  of  making  me  a millionaire.  He 
wrote  a check  on  the  spot.  By  George, 
Cuthbert,”  exclaimed  Golightley  at  this 
point,  “ he  was  as  good  and  kind  a fellow 
as  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  and  if  there  is  a 
heaven,  he’s  in  it  now.” 

“ We  will  assume  there  is  a heaven,”  said 
Cuthbert.  “ Go  ahead.” 

“Well,  not  to  make  a long  story  of  it,  I 
used  that  check  just  where  it  was  needed, 
and  a week  afterward  I paid  back  to  John 
the  thousand  I owed  him,  and  had  left  to 
ray  credit,  all  told,  just  eighty-three  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  I didn’t  tell  him 
then;  merely  said  I’d  made  a good  thing, 
thanks  to  him,  and  turned  the  conversation. 
I meant  to  surprise  him  afterward.  Poor 
John!  five  days  after  that,  we  knew  that 
every  thing  he  had  was  gone ; and  what  was 
devilish  strange,  considered  as  a coincidence, 


I mean,  was  the  fact  that  it  had  gone  in  tho 
same  crisis  that  had  made  me.  I tell  yon, 
Cuthbert,  it  made  me  feel  very  queerly.  Who 
can  tell,  you  know — who  can  tell  whether 
some  of  poor  John’s  property  may  not  actu- 
ally have  passed  into  my  possession  f I as- 
sure you,  my  dear  Cuthbert,  I almost  felt  as 
though  some  infernal  fatality  had  brought 
to  pass,  in  this  way,  precisely  that 1 transfer* 
that  we  had  been  joking  about  a few  weeks 
before.  Poor  John ! he  never  suspected ; but 
that  notion  crossed  my  mind,  and  has  both- 
ered me  ever  since.  Who  knows  t Some- 
body must  have  lost  what  I gained,  of  course, 
and  why  not  poor  John  as  well  as  any  body 
else  t Well,  it  decided  me  on  one  point — I 
made  a vow  that  day  that  I would  never 
gamble  in  stocks  again  as  long  as  I live.” 

“You’re  as  wise  after  success  as  before. 
Such  good  luck  could  hardly  be  repeated, 
certainly.  But  do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  tho  amount  of  Mr.  Tenterden’s  loss  was 
the  same  as  what  you  won  ?” 

“Oh,  much  greater;  John  must  have  lost 
a great  deal  over  one  hundred  thousand,  at 
least.  But  the  reason  I’ve  bored  you  with 
all  this,  dear  boy,  was  so  you  might  compre- 
hend my  attitude  and  feeling  toward  Mil- 
dred and  Elinor.  I felt,  by  George,  as  if  all 
I had  belonged  to  them ; and  the  thought 
that  that  thousand  pounds  which  John  lent 
me  may  have  been  the  means  of  losing  him 
every  thing  he  had — well,  you  can  imagine, 
better  than  I can  tell  you,  the  way  it  was 
with  me.” 

“ But  Mrs.Tenterden  seems  to  think  there 
was  a robbery,  or  some  sort  of  foul  play.” 

“ Dear  good  Mildred ! I’ve  sometimes  had 
half  a mind  to  tell  her,  right  out,  that  if  any 
body  is  to  bo  apprehended  on  that  count,  it 
might  just  as  well  be  me  as  the  next  man! 
Poor  dear  Mildred!  She’s  a clever  wom- 
an in  many  ways,  too,  and  delicious  all 
through ; but  you  know  how  unreasonable 
women  will  get  new  and  then;  no  doing 
any  thing  with  them.  Yes,  she  had  Borne 
wild  idea  that  there  had  been  a conspiracy 
and  fraud  and  forgery,  and  I don’t  know 
what  not ; and  it  was  all  I could  do  to  pre- 
vent her  setting  a detective  at  work,  at  ten 
pounds  per  diem,  to  hunt  down  the  guilty 
ones.  Dear  good  soul  that  she  is!  Well,  I 
hope  to  make  her  more  comfortable  than 
she  could  ever  have  made  herself.” 

• Cuthbert  sat  staring  at  his  brother  in  si- 
lence, and  seemingly  in  a fit  of  abstraction, 
until  at  last  the  latter,  having  finished  his 
breakfast,  rose  from  the  table  and  turned 
toward  the  fire-place.  There  sat  old  Niko- 
mis  in  her  corner,  apparently  fast  asleep: 
as  well  she  might  be,  under  stress  of  so 
much  powwow  that  concerned  her  not.  Go- 
lightley, who  had  perhaps  quite  forgotten 
her  existence  for  the  time  being,  stood  scru- 
tinizing her  for  a moment,  and  then  strolled 
to  the  window. 
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“ It  is  nearly  time  to  be  under  way  for 
the  picnic,”  he  remarked.  “ What  can  hare 
become  of  that  boy  of  yours,  old  chap  V9 
“ Before  he  comes,”  said  Cuthbert,  rousing 
himself  and  passing  his  hand  up  over  his 
forehead  with  a sigh,  “ I want  you  to  listen 
to  a few  more  enigmas  about  the  picture.” 

“Make  haste,,  then,  for  here  he  is!”  Go- 
lightley  exclaimed,  from  the  window-seat. 


In  a minute  Garth’s  forcible  step  was 
heard  through  the  house.  He  flung  open 
the  kitchen  door  abruptly,  and  seeing  his 
father  seated  alone  at  the  table,  came  for- 
ward with  his  cap  still  on  his  head,  and  his 
face  flushed  and  frowning.  He  sat  down 
opposite  his  father,  and  pulled  a letter  out 
of  his  pocket,  the  envelope  of  which  bore  a 
foreign  postmark. 
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IT  would  seem,  at  a first  glance,  that  any 
history  of  a nation  or  of  an  institution 
which  should  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
biographical  sketches  and  anecdotal  remi- 
niscences of  its  most  eminent  official  char- 
acters would  not  be  very  close  or  very  phil- 
osophical. So  many  elements,  operating 
from  beneath  as  well  from  above,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  without  as  well  as  from  with- 
in, combine  to  form  the  warp  and  woof  of 
history ; there  are  so  many  influences,  some 
of  them  pressing  silently  and  unobtrusively 
through  long  periods  of  time,  but  yet  with 
steady  and  even  obstinate  force,  which 
weave  circumstances  and  shape  events ; the 
people  are  ever  such  important  though  often 
unrecognized  factors  in  every  problem  af- 
fecting the  growth  of  a nation  or  of  a sys- 
tem, or  even  of  the  evolution  of  a religion 
or  of  a philosophy : so  numerous  and  recip- 
rocal, so  inextricably  implicated  and  deftly 
interwoven,  are  these  various  forces,  that 
any  record  which  ignores  either  of  them,  or 
Tails  to  assign  them  their  due  influence — 
whether  to  retard  or  to  hasten,  to  hold  in 
equilibrium  or  to  push  on  in  advance,  to  de- 
velop to  perfection  or  to  ripen  into  decay 
and  dissolution — can  not  claim,  in  any  true 
and  exalted  sense,  to  be  history — the  art 
which  assumes  to  present  to  us  “the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure.” 

And  yet  if  we  recall  the  productions  of 
those  who  have  pursued  this  branch  of  lit- 
erary art,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  the  most 
part,  this  method  of  writing  history,  though 
on  an  expanded  scale,  has  been  the  usual 
one;  and  that  historians  who  have  been 
the  most  popular  of  late  years  have  been  so 
in  the  proportion  that  their  canvas  was 
crowded  with  figures,  each  one  of  which 
was  depicted  with  the  most  minute  detail. 
As  we  commonly  know  it,  history  confines 
the  attention  exclusively  to  those  who  have 
been  active,  or  perhaps  great,  as  soldiers, 
civilians,  scholars,  and  churchmen,  while 
the  people  are  as  completely  unnoted  as 
though  they  were  literally 

11  a mass 

Of  bones  and  muscles,  framed  to  till  the  soil 
A few  brief  years,  then  rot  unnamed  beneath  it.” 

It  is  either  a lengthened  and  gfand  roll  of 
famous  characters,  or  a brilliant  picture  in 


which  a crowd  of  inferior  but  not  obscure 
or  ignoble  actors  are  made  to  revolve  around 
a single  central  and  conspicuous  one. 

Nevertheless,  inferior  as  its  place  may  be 
in  true  art,  history  of  this  kind  has  its  uses. 
At  the  least,  it  is  full  of  entertainment. 
Men  crave  a hero,  whether  in  a romance  or 
a history ; and  there  is  dramatic  piquancy 
in  a regular  succession  of  rounded  events, 
distributed  with  scenic  effect,  participated 
in  by  leading  actors,  and  resulting  in  their 
glorious  success  or  tragic  overthrow.  And 
so  it  comes  that,  although  we  may  not  say 
with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “ Mummy  has  be- 
come merchandise,”  we  may  declare  that 
Clio  has  been  transformed  into  nearly  each 
one  of  her  sister  Muses. 

A book  has  been  recently  written  by  Rev. 
F.  Arnold,  late  of  Christ -church,  Oxford, 
England,  which  applies  this  method  of  pre- 
senting history  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  has  the  merit  of  narrowing  the  canvas 
within  the  scantiest  limits  and  of  crowding 
it  with  an  endless  array  of  attractive  fig- 
ures, some  painted  with  elaborate  finish,  and 
others  sketched  with  a few  light  aud  grace- 
ful touches.  Eliminating  not  only  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  inferior  clergy  aud  laity, 
but  also  all  the  great  civilians,  statesmen, 
and  others  whose  influence  upon  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  powerful  and  unre- 
mitting, under  the  title  of  Our  Bishops  and 
Deans*  he  undertakes  to  give  a view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  “Establishment”  by  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  dignita- 
ries, none  of  whom  are  under  the  rank  of 
au  archbishop,  a bishop,  or  a dean.  And 
although  a work  on  such  a plan  can  not 
possibly  rise  to  the  level  of  history  in  any 
severe  and  scientific  sense,  it  may  yet,  as 
Mr.  Arnold’s  volumes  really  do,  sparkle  with 
interesting  and  entertaining  facts,  many  of 
which  relate  to  particulars  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  are  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood in  this  country. 

Especially  interesting  to  the  largo  body 
of  intelligent  Americans  who  are  outside 
the  Episcopal  fold,  but  who  are  eager  to  be- 
come familiar  with  religious  movements  in 


• Our  Bishops  and  Deans.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Axvold, 
B. A,  late  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  2 volumes. 
London : Hurst  and  Blackett.  18T5. 
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the  whole  held  of  Christian  organization,  is 
the  survey  which  Mr.  Arnold  makes  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  neither 
of  the  great  parties  which  he  describes 
would  accept  his  portraitures  as  strictly 
correct,  and  doubtless  they  are  colored  to 
some  extent  by  his  own  theoretical  views. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  candid,  free  from 
acerbity,  and  betray  so  little  evidence  of 
partisanship  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  decide 
to  which  party  he  himself  belongs.  What 
follows  is  in  part  a summary,  in  part  a par- 
aphrase, and  in  part  a literal  reproduction 
of  Mr.  Arnold’s  narrative. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  there  have  been  three 
principal  movements  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland during  the  Victorian  era — that  is,  since 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria — which  he 
classifies  as  the  High-Church  movement,  the 
Broad-Church,  and  the  Ritualistic.  These 
he  again  classifies  as  High,  Low,  and  Broad ; 
and  he  further  accepts  the  following  subdi- 
visions suggested  by  Mr.  Conybeare : 1.  Low- 
Church:  normal  type,  “Evangelical;”  exag- 
gerated type,  Recondite ; stagnant  type,  Low 
and  Slow.  2.  High-Church:  normal  type, 
Anglican  ; exaggerated  type,  Tractarian  ; 
stagnant  type,  High  and  Dry.  3.  Broad- 
Church  : normal  type,  liberal ; exaggerated 
type,  concealed  infidels ; stagnant  type,  only 
about  a score  in  number. 

In  point  of  time,  the  Oxford  era,  which 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  High-Church  party, 
was  earlier  than  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; but  its  outcome  in  perversions  to 
Rome  was  manifested  a few  years  after  the 
accession,  when,  to  use  an  expressive  figure 
of  Julius  Hare’s,  “ men  had  ogled  and  flirted 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  while  submitting 
with  a sigh  to  the  bond  which  tied  them  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  ogling  and 
flirtation  had  now  gone  to  the  extent  of  an 
actual  elopement.”  One  good  effect  of  the 
movement  was  that  it  gave  rise  to  more  nu- 
merous and  more  valuable  writings  in  the- 
ology than  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
Another  effect  was  an  enormous  extension 
of  the  episcopate;  and  the  multiplication 
of  churches,  chapels,  services,  and  clergy  is 
also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  High-Church  par- 
ty mainly.  To  give  a formal  date  to  the 
origin  of  the  modern  Anglican  or  High- 
Church  party,  and  its  offshoot  the  Ritualist- 
ic party,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  inau- 
gurated in  1833,  by  an  able  knot  of  scholars, 
chiefly  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who  met  and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  revive  An- 
glican principles ; and  for  this  purpose  they 
began  the  famous  “ Tracts  for  the  Times.” 
This  little  knot  — Newman,  Pusey,  Ward, 
Manning,  Maskell,  Palmer,  and  others — who 
then  debated  on  high  spiritual  themes  in 
the  college  common-room,  or  lingered  in 
converse  or  meditation  in  the  leafy  cloister 
of  the  Broad  Walks,  or  in  the  parks  by  the 
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banks  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Isis,  have 
gone  far  silently  to  revolutionize  the  eccle- 
siastical character  of  England,  and  have 
left  a marked  impression  on  the  religious 
thought  of  the  entire  Christian  world.  At 
its  outset  the  movement  appears  to  have 
had  a political  rather  than  a religious  cause. 

The  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  in  a state  of  calm.  The  old 
Jacobite  and  Non-juror  troubles  were  stilled, 
and,  there  being  little  else  to  dispute  about, 
controversy  had  settled  down  to  debates  con- 
cerning Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  Even 
young  ladies  exchanged  essays  and  letters 
on  this  entertaining  subject.  The  calm  was 
now  to  be  broken,  and  this  unsettled  and 
insoluble  problem  was  to  give  way  to  an 
agitation  of  a more  vigorous  character.  The 
subject  that  now  prominently  emerged,  un- 
der the  masterly  pilotage  of  the  writers  of 
the  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  was  a recom- 
mencement in  a new  form  and  under  new 
conditions  of  the  old  conflicts  of  Elizabeth- 
an and  Carolinian  days,  in  which  the  High- 
Churchman  exhibited  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Laud’s  “ Anglican”  and  Charles’s 
“ Cavalier,”  until  he  pushed  his  views  to  that 
extravagant  extreme  in  which  his  faith  and 
liberty  were  handed  over  alike  to  ultramon- 
tanism. 

The  first  of  these  celebrated  tracts  appear- 
ed on  the  9th  of  September,  1833.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  while  none  of  the  great 
religious  and  intellectual  movements  of  the 
era  have  derived  much  originative  impulse 
from  prelatical  dignitaries,  the  first  note 
that  was  sounded  in  the  “ Tracts”  was  that 
of  “Apostolical  Succession.”  In  this  first 
tract  the  hypothesis  of  disestablishment 
was  strongly  put  forward.  It  argued  that 
the  church  is  distinct  from  the  state,  ante- 
rior to  the  state,  separable  from  the  state, 
and  that  the  separation  would  be  a good 
thing.  “ Give  us  our  own  and  let  us  go !” 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  Anglican.  Nor 
have  they  swerved  from  these  principles; 
and  many  a sound  Disdenter,  who  detests 
prelacy  as  much  as  he  does  popery,  has 
been  astonished  to  find  himself  in  strong 
political  alliance  with  men  whose  theology 
he  detests,  and  whose  office  and  work  he 
vilipends.  It  is  thought  there  was  at  this 
time  an  unconscious  understanding  between 
the  Tractarians  and  the  ultramon tones.  It 
is  certain  there  was  a simultaneous  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  France,  bearing 
in  the  latter  country  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  Oxford  movement,  and  participated 
in  by  such  men  as  Montalembert  and  La- 
mennais;  but  the  effect  on  those  engaged 
in  the  movement  was  widely  different  in 
the  two  countries.  In  France  it  resulted 
in  making  Catholics  more  Catholic,  throw- 
ing them  into  the  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
extremest  ultramontane  views ; in  England 
its  effect  was  to  pervert  those  who  began 
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as  Protestants  from  the  faith  and  practice 
which  they  sought  to  purify  to  the  same 
creed  which  the  French  Catholic  revivalists 
reached  by  a natural  development. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
High-Church  party  of  England  is  homoge- 
neous,  and  that  all  its  members  share  the 
ideas  which  were  advanced  by  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Oxford  movement.  A consider- 
able portion  of  it  undoubtedly  does  so,  and 
has  passed  into  Ritualism  on  the  way  Rome- 
ward;  but  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
party  is  stanchly  opposed  to  both  Roman- 
ism and  Ritualism ; and  while  some  of  the 
High-Church  bishops  tolerate  Ritualism  on 
the  score  of  its  harmlessness,  it  is  asserted 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  that  u there  is  not  one  who 
is  in  favor  of  it.”  Those  bishops  who  toler- 
ate or  deal  gently  with  it  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  only  {esthetic  and  sensational,  pro- 
ceeding from  a zealous  desire  to  do  outward 
honor  to  God  by  some  extraordinary  mani- 
festations; and  that  if  left  alone  it  will  ex- 
hibit itself  in  some  other  and  useful  form. 

The  Low-Church  or  Evangelical  party  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, took  its  rise  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  it  has  not  gone  through  the 
disturbing  and  alarming  changes  and  devel- 
opments that  have  characterized  the  High 
and  the  Broad  Church  parties.  Originating 
in  a simpler  and  more  distinctive  purpose, 
it  has  adhered  tenaciously  to  it,  and  has 
maintained  its  homogeneousness  far  more 
successfully  than  either  of  the  related  branch- 
es. The  immediate  originators  of  this  act- 
ive branch  of  the  Church  were  a few  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  who,  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  spiritual  darkness  and  rampant 
wickedness  of  the  times,  met  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  to  concert  plans  for 
arousing  the  religious  life  of  the  country, 
and  for  scattering  the  Scriptures  broadcast 
upon  the  world.  Leaving  the  intellectual 
side  of  religion,  together  with  sacerdotal 
and  sacramental  theories  or  dogmas,  to  the 
Anglican  branch  of  the  High-Church  party, 
and  yet  more  resolutely  ignoring  and  even 
abhorring  the  {esthetic  devices  and  ceremo- 
nial symbolism  of  the  Ritualistic  branch, 
while  it  regarded  with  grave  distrust  the 
rationalistic  tendency  of  the  Broad-Church 
branch,  the  Evangelical  party  addressed  it- 
self in  the  most  direct  and  practical  way  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  dealing 
plainly  and  severely  with  the  temptations 
and  difficulties  of  life,  and  urging  upon  the 
natural  man  the  child-like  reception  of  su- 
pernatural truth.  Especially  is  it  Protest- 
ant, in  the  sense  of  opposition  to  Romish 
dogmas  and  pretensions ; and  it  is  earnest 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  great  body  of  relig- 
ious truth  as  defined  in  articles  and  formu- 
laries by  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Those  who  constitute  it  regard 


the  Reformation  with  a love  and  pride  that 
are  only  equaled  in  intensity  by  the  aver- 
sion which  is  felt  toward  it  by  the  more 
advanced  High-Church  party  and  all  the 
Ritualists. 

Largely  composing  the  Evangelical  party 
are  the  Moderate  Churchmen,  who,  indeed, 
attach  importance  to  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
ecclesiastical  order,  but  are  yet  true  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Evangelicals. 
They  all  look  upon  questions  of  ritual  with 
a view  to  their  relation  to  questions  of  dog- 
ma, and  are  adamantine  in  resistance  to 
rites  when  their  whole  significance  depends 
on  the  doctrine  which  they  are  supposed  to 
teach.  So  long  as  rites  are  subordinate  to 
and  conservative  of  doctrine,  they  admit 
them ; but  when  they  assume  to  convey,  or 
color,  or  originate  doctrine,  they  reject  them. 
As  a body  they  not  only  contend  earnestly 
for  purity  of  faith,  but  they  are  eminently 
zealous  in  good  works.  Their  work  in  the 
thorough  organization  and  associated  effort 
of  their  parishes  is  admirable,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  house-to-house  visitation. 
Their  teaching  is  uniformly  earnest,  simple, 
practical.  Their  zeal  and  activity  in  mis- 
sions are  intense,  and  their  contributions  in 
furtherance  of  them  enormous,  having  been 
a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars  in  a single 
year.  The  machinery  they  employ  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  body,  and 
the  results  of  their  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad  are  the  highest  known  in  the  Church. 
Their  preachers  excel  in  oratory,  and  the 
public  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  and  else- 
where, upon  which  they  rely  for  spreading 
their  principles  and  extending  their  influ- 
ence, are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  en- 
thusiasm. Vigorous  exhortation  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  their  school  of  j>reaching,  and 
it  is  generally  seconded  by  an  earnest  and 
energetic  spiritual  life.  So  powerful  has 
been  their  example  in  the  matter  of  pulpit 
oratory,  and  so  wide  its  influence,  that  it  has 
been  imitated  by  both  the  High  and  the 
Broad  Church  branches,  which  now  rival 
the  Evangelicals  in  this  important  method 
of  infusing  religious  life  and  awakening  re- 
ligious activities.  In  like  manner  the  great 
attention  which  they  gave  to  hymnology, 
and  the  development  and  improvement 
which  they  effected  in  it,  as  also  their  ex- 
traordinary efforts  for  missions,  have  react- 
ed upon  both  the  other  branches  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  have  caused  them  also  to 
push  forward  both  these  great  agencies  with 
zeal  and  success. 

The  Broad-Church  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  poet  Coleridge.  Although  he  may  not 
strictly  be  called  its  founder,  he  was  the 
source  of  inspiration  of  several  of  its  ablest 
and  most  zealous  architects.  Julius  Hare 
and  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  both 
men  of  brilliant  intellectual  gifts,  rare  pow- 
ers of  reasoning,  rich  learning,  and  an  enthu- 
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si  asm  that  never  chilled  or  became  languid, 
were  his  disciples,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  master  remained  impressed  upon  them 
with  unmistakable  distinctness  throughout 
all  their  after-lives.  The  more  immediate 
founders  of  the  Liberal  Theology,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Broad-Church  from  its  sister 
branches,  were  Dr.  Arnold,  the  celebrated 
master  of  Rugby,  his  pupil,  Julius  Hare,  and 
Hare’s  friend  and  ally,  Maurice.  Arnold  was 
earnest,  fair-minded,  catholic  in  the  noblest 
sense.  Saturated  with  the  learning  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  yet  thoroughly  orthodox.  He 
was  learned,  he  was  eloquent,  and  his  in- 
tense hatred  of  moral  evil  gave  heat  and 
light  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence. Like  Arnold,  Julius  Hare  never  de- 
generated into  latitudinarianism.  He  was 
a student,  a thinker,  and  an  orator.  A 
profound  reasoner  and  subtle  analyst,  he 
despised  mere  partisan  controversy.  His 
personal  example  of  Christian  living  was  a 
perpetual  and  noble  testimony  for  the  re- 
ligion he  professed.  An  advanced  liberal, 
he  was  rigidly  orthodox,  and  his  teaching 
was  at  once  catholic  and  evangelical.  Mau- 
rice, the  other  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Liberal  Theology,  was  a philosopher 
who  gave  a theological  coloring  to  his  phi- 
losophy, and  a theologian  who  gave  a phil- 
osophical tone  to  his  theology.  He  was  a 
profound  and  accomplished  thinker,  and 
was  unsurpassed  for  culture  and  breadth  of 
intellect.  He  delighted  in  the  intellectual 
process  of  inquiry,  and  had  an  extraordina- 
ry power  in  concentrating  abstract  thought 
on  contemporary  history.  Hence  all  his 
speculations  were  directed  to  some  form  of 
action — for  the  benefit  of  working-men,  for 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  freedom,  for 
the  cause  of  woman’s  education,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  working-men’s  colleges,  and 
for  efforts  to  throw  light  on  questions  which 
should  affect  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  all  men  who  earned  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  The  school  which 
these  able  and  earnest  men  founded  has  in 
the  main  preserved  the  character  which 
they  first  impressed  upon  i,t ; but  it  sits  un- 
easily beneath  definite  confessions  of  faith ; 
it  handles  the  Divine  Word  somewhat  free- 
ly, perhaps  hardly  reverently ; it  prefers  to 
trace  the  ethical  meanings  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  rather  than  to  dwell  upon  their 
prophetical  and  spiritual  import ; it  con- 
fines its  views  to  the  human  and  historical 
side  of  things,  and  with  regard  to  the  su- 
pernatural it  leans  to  rationalistic  theories ; 
its  tendency  is  to  push  its  catholicity  to 
latitudinarianism,  instead  of  contracting  it 
within  definite  and  strict  articles  of  faith 
and  a narrow  exclusiveness  as  to  church 
order  and  government. 

Among  the  clergy  and  prelates  of  these 
three  great  schools  or  parties  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  many  men  who  are  eminent 


as  poets,  historians,  travelers,  philosophers, 
scientists,  statesmen,  pastors,  preachers,  and 
orators.  The  roll  is  a brilliant  one,  and  is 
imposing  by  its  numbers.  We  can  only 
glance  at  a few  of  its  more  prominent  fig- 
ures. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough — Dr.  Magee 
— is  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  many  is  thought 
to  be  the  greatest  orator  in  England.  First, 
as  to  his  style,  he  is  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  slipshod  or  hesitating,  his  words  are 
always  arranged  with  perfect  symmetry,  and 
his  language  is  equally  rich  and  faultless, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  equally  effective  also, 
whether  he  is  in  the  pulpit,  or  addressing 
thousands  at  a Church  Congress  or  in  a pub- 
lic meeting,  or  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Each  of  his  oratorical  efforts  has 
| a unity  of  design  and  an  elaborateness  of 
construction  which  exhibit  that  highest 
art,  the  art  which  conceals  art.  His  lan- 
guage has  been  likened  to  a clear,  bright, 
fresh-flowing  river,  rushing  forth  with  the 
light  and  sparkle  of  a mountain  stream; 
and  his  speeches  are  replete  not  only  with 
natural  wit,  but  with  severe  logical  power, 
and  a depth  of  reasoning  such  as  belongs 
only  to  profound  thinkers.  A person  who 
has  listened  to  him  says,  “We  have  seen 
him  hold  up  imploring  hands  to  check  the 
diapason  of  cheers  which  would  rob  him  of 
his  precious  minutes.”  He  has  the  fire  and 
spontaneity  of  the  born  orator,  and  is  a 
complete  master  of  that  spoken  speech  which 
is  essential  to  the  full  idea  of  an  orator.  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
formed  his  style  originally  by  carefully  writ- 
ing out  his  speeches,  but  that  now  they  have 
attained  to  the  ultimate  excellence  of  com- 
bining all  the  strength  of  preparation  with 
the  charm  and  readiness  of  unpremeditated 
speech.  The  bishop  is  an  active  debater, 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  rejoices  in  the  fray  of  debate, 
rejoices  “ to  drink  delight  of  battle  with  his 
peers.”  He  is  much  given  to  elaborate  per- 
orations, and  some  of  them  are  splendid 
specimens  of  polished  rhetoric.  All  his  ef- 
forts are  marked  by  intrepidity,  genius,  and 
close  and  searching  analysis;  mid  those 
which  he  has  put  forth  in  Parliament  are 
remarkable  for  their  temper,  prudence,  and 
large  statesmanship. 

Canon  Liddon,  if  inferior  to  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  as  an  orator,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Dean  Stanley,  a most  competent 
judge,  “ the  greatest  preacher  of  the  age.” 
His  sermons  are  seldom  less  than  an  hour 
long,  and  oftentimes  exceed  an  hour  in 
their  delivery.  An  eminent  Non-conformist 
preacher  writes  that  on  one  occasion  he  list- 
ened to  Dr.  Liddon  “ with  unabated  inter- 
est for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.”  His 
sermons  are  not  merely  hortatory,  though 
he  is  a splendid  deolaimer,  but  are  marvels 
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of  compression  and  condensation,  notwith- 
standing their  length,  and  they  are  so  at- 
tractive that  he  invariably  draws  immense 
audiences.  The  announcement  that  he  is  to 
preach  any  where  in  the  kingdom  is  one 
that  always  widely  excites  curiosity  and  in- 
terest, and  long  before  the  hour  of  service 
commences  the  cathedral  or  church  is  sure 
to  be  densely  packed.  In  instances  where 
the  admission  has  been  by  ticket,  the  tickets 
have  been  disposed  of  days  before,  and  hard- 
ly any  amount  of  interest  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain one.  Canon  Liddon’s  audiences  are 
usually  largely  made  up  of  clergymen,  in- 
cluding the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  and 
prelates.  They  also  attract  men  who  are 
eminent  in  politics,  literature,  science,  and 
art,  while  the  people  are  always  present  in 
thousands.  When  about  to  preach,  he  makes 
his  way  with  a quiet,  rapid  tread  to  the  pul- 
pit, while  an  indefinable  thrill  of  emotion — 
a contagion  belonging  to  the  hour  and  the 
scene — is  felt  by  the  vast  audience.  With 
a natural,  earnest  gesture,  he  at  once  buries 
his  face  in  his  hands  to  pray.  When  he 
faces  you,  you  are  impressed  with  his  strik- 
ing and  somewhat  monastic  appearance,  and 
by  his  remarkable  likeness  to  St.  Augustine 
in  Ary  Scheffer’s  celebrated  picture  of  Au- 
gustine and  Monica.  The  impression  deep- 
ens, if  you  have  ever  been  a student  of 
Augustine,  as  you  follow  the  chain  of  his 
discourse.  * You  might  fancy  there  was  a 
monk  before  you,  and  the  impression  is  help- 
ed by  the  rapid  and  almost  imperceptible 
act  of  adoration  with  which  Dr.  Liddon  ac- 
companies every  mention  of  The  Name.  It 
is  stated  on  high  authority  that  this  great 
preacher  has  spent  years  in  studying  preach- 
ing as  it  is  practiced  on  the  Continent,  and 
has  formed  himself  on  the  best  models  in 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  greatest  of  which 
he  need  not  shrink  from  comparison.  He 
reproduces  what  is  best  in  the  most  cele- 
brated Catholic  orators,  disregarding  mere 
externals,  and  appealing  to  the  deepest 
sense  of  humanity — the  passion,  the  tragedy, 
the  will,  and  the  emotions  of  men.  Almost 
in  his  first  sentenoe  you  see  the  essential 
character  of  his  oratory.  His  manuscript  is 
by  his  side,  but  he  is'  liberated  from  its 
chains ; he  almost  knows  it  by  heart,  and  he 
declaims  it  in  a way  that  is  as  grand  as  it  is 
peculiar. 

It  is  impossible,  the  human  mind  being 
constituted  as  it  is,  that  any  sermon  such  as 
Dr.  Liddon’s  could  be  spoken  extemporane- 
ously. You  might  as  well  expect  a man  to 
extemporize  in  lyrics  or  epigrams.  His  ser- 
mons have  evidently  been  polished  and  re- 
polished  to  the  last  degree  of  finish  and 
point ; it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  lavished 
all  his  power  of  thought  and  elaboration 
upon  them.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
his  oratory  is  the  uniform  high  pressure  of 
his  impassioned  speech.  It  has  no  emi- 
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nences  or  depressions.  It  is  the  monotony 
of  eloquence,  the  equable  speed  and  rush  of 
an  express  train.  His  eye  kindles  ; his  head 
is  thrown  back  as  that  of  a war-horse ; you 
detect  the  nervous,  sinewy  grasp  and  clutch 
of  his  fingers.  No  sooner  have  you  been 
startled  and  attracted  by  his  vivid  and  orig- 
inal mauner  than  some  modern  name  of  fa- 
miliar allusion,  some  clear  and  trenchant 
thought,  is  presented  to  your  attention,  and 
at  once  brings  you  fairly  abreast  some  re- 
ligious aspect  of  the  time.  As  he  clinches 
some  argument  or  summarizes  some  analy- 
sis with  keen  and  remorseless  logic,  his  face 
is  momentarily  illumined  with  a smile  of 
triumph.  The  electric  link  that  connects 
the  orator  and  his  hearers  is  touched,  and 
the  orator  himself  feels  that  he  is  carrying 
with  him  the  convictions  and  the  hearts  of 
those  before  him.  There  is  a pause — only 
too  slight — before  he  branches  into  another 
division  of  his  subject ; and  your  mind  is 
kept  at  the  extremest  tension  as  you  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  course  of  the  argument 
through  his  terse,  glittering,  incisive  sen- 
tences, which  follow  keenly  and  swiftly,  like 
the  closely  articulated  steps  of  a mathemat- 
ical demonstration.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
logical ; now  he  becomes  rhetorical ; as  he 
turns  to  the  practical  part  of  his  subject  and 
its  peroration,  the  closed  fist  is  relaxed  into 
the  open  palm.  If  up  to  this  point  he  has 
sought  to  convince  the  reason,  he  now  con- 
centrates his  efforts  on  piercing  the  heart 
by  some  touch  of  exquisite  pathos  or  some 
note  of  heart-stirring  appeal ; and  probably 
the  final  peroration  takes  the  form  of  simple, 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Deity,  with  an  effect 
of  awe  and  sublimity  almost  impossible  to 
be  described. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, is  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  possessor  of 
varied  and  extensive  attainments.  He  is 
eminent  as  a poet,  scholar,  critic,  traveler, 
and  controversialist,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  his 
qualifications  as  a preacher  that  we  would 
now  direct  attention. 

His  sermons  have  a distinctive  character. 

They  have  a large  infusion  of  the  leading 
article,  and  frequently  address  themselves  “ 
to  the  prevailing  thought  or  the  great  events 
of  the  day.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote  that  is  told  of  a dignitary  of  the 
Church,  who  went  one  Sunday  morning  to 
service  at  Westminster  Abbey,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  dean  would  preach. 

“ How  did  you  like  the  sermon  f”  asked  the 
lady  with  whom  he  was  staying.  “Oh,” 
was  the  reply,  “ it  was  very  good : there 
was  nothing  to  object  to ; but  it  was  not 
what  1 went  to  hear ; I went  to  hear  about 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  I only  heard  about 
Palestine.”  He  seeks  to  make  his  sermons 
vivid  and  interesting  by  bringing  anec- 
dotes and  letters  and  history  under  contri- 
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bution;  and  in  the  effort  his  imagery  is 
often  colored  by  local  allusions,  and  even 
his  snbject  is  suggested  by  local  circum- 
stances. Thus,  at  Venice  he  preached  on 
the  text,  “How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a strange  land  ?”  at  Rome,  on  the 
subject  of  “ St.  Paul  at  Rome at  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  from  the  appropri- 
ate text,  “ This  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Ara- 
bia;” at  Jerusalem  the  subject  was  “ Christ 
on  earth  and  Christ  in  heaven.”  His  ser- 
mons are  remarkable  for  their  brevity,  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
delivery.  He  has  no  action,  and  his  voice 
is  monotonous  and  thin  and  weak.  His 
physique  is  not  imposing.  Frequently,  when 
he  has  preached  in  the  Abbey  or  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  he  could  hardly  be  heard  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  that  surrounded  him. 
He  rarely  preaches  the  same  sermon  twice, 
is  ever  ready  to  advocate  from  the  pulpit 
any  cause  which  receives  his  approval,  and 
although  he  certainly  lacks  the  highest 
qualities  of  an  orator,  the  eloquence  of  his 
language  is  very  ornate  and  winning.  To 
listen  to  his  sermons  is  highly  enjoyable. 
They  contain  many  a vein  of  literary  and 
historical  allusion  as  rich  as  any  in  Macau- 
lay. Occasionally  he  introduces  in  a trans- 
lation a suggestive  sentence  from  a Greek  or 
Latin  author,  or  from  some  foreign  modem 
classic.  Now  he  will  give  an  extract  from 
a play  of  Sophocles,  now  from  a dialogue  of 
Plato,  and  again  from  the  Confessions  of 
St.  Augustine.  His  versatility,  his  imagi- 
nation, and  his  pictorial  power  are  amazing 
and  fascinating. 

Dean  Goulburn,  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  America  by  his  Thoughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion , his  Pursuit  of  Holines8}  and 
his  Sermons,  has  for  many  years  been  among 
the  most  active  and  influential  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  Church  of  England.  At 
Oxford  and  in  London  his  career  was  nota- 
ble for  its  usefulness,  and  in  both  places  he 
commanded  a wide  popularity ; nor  has  his 
usefulness  or  popularity  abated  with  his  re- 
moval to  the  quiet  of  the  Deanery  of  Nor- 
wich. His  real  vocation  is  pastoral  and 
public  work ; and  because  he  has  uniform- 
ly addressed  himself  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  men,  wherever  he  has  ministered  large 
and  attached  congregations  have  gathered 
around  him,  besides  whom  he  has  always 
what  is  called  a large  personal  following. 
As  a preacher,  Dr.  Goulburn  is  singularly 
pleasing  and  impressive.  His  silvery  elo- 
cution is  perfect  in  its  way.  He  reads  his 
sermon  from  the  manuscript,  but  the  ser- 
mon thus  written  has  all  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  an  extemporaneous  composition. 
He  is  not  a great  orator,  but  his  language 
and  intonation,  which  are  always  calm,  meas- 
ured, musical,  and  earnest,  frequently  rise  to 
a high  level  of  external  eloquence.  The 
distinctness  and  propriety  of  his  enuncia- 


| tion  are  exquisite.  Tranquillity  and  solem- 
J nity  kindling  into  eloquence  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  preaching.  But  great  as  is 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  it  is  the  superior 
quality  of  his  matter  which  is  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  his  sermons.  There  is  always 
substance  in  them.  They  present  us  with 
the  best  results  of  scholarship  and  criticism, 
without  the  least  ostentation  of  either.  At 
times  the  argument  is  elaborate,  worked  out 
with  great  skill  and  in  minute  detail,  and 
illustrated  by  apt  and  familiar  allusions,  so 
as  to  be  easily  intelligible  to  every  thought- 
ful listener.  At  other  times  there  is  a care- 
ful exposition  of  some  passage  of  Scripture, 
in  which  the  text  is  unfolded  and  applied 
with  great  force  and  amplitude,  and  withal 
with  a gentle  tenderness  that  is  very  at- 
tractive. But  whatever  may  be  the  diver-  . 
sity  of  thought,  or  the  extent  of  learning, 
or  the  wealth  of  illustration  in  his  sermons, 

Dr.  Goul burn's  hearers  are  always  sure  of  a 
large  proportion  of  direct  practical  teach- 
ing. What  may  be  considered  as  the  key- 
note of  his  sermons  is  devotion. 

To  these  sketches  of  a few  of  the  great 
living  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England 
there  remains  to  be  added  a brief  portrait 
of  an  imposing  figure,  the  most  celebrated 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  English 
prelate  of  the  last  two  centuries,  who  made 
a more  powerful  impression  on  religious 
thought  and  action  in  England  than  any 
other,  and  whose  recent  sudden  death  is  yet 
fresh  and  vivid  in  the  memory  of  all  men. 

Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters of  modern  times,  and  exhibited  a ver- 
satility and  a fertility  of  resources  that  have 
been  seldom  equaled.  In  his  active  and 
crowded  career  several  distinct  careers  were 
virtually  comprised.  In  the  management 
of  two  important  dioceses  he  exhibited  an 
administrative  ability  and  an  energy  of 
character  that  have  been  rarely  paralleled. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  he  gave  an  atten- 
tion to  politics — using  the  word  in  its  high- 
est and  best  sense — which  was  exceeded  by 
few  hereditary  legislators,  and  by  not  many 
who  were  trained  and  veteran  statesmen. 

In  literature  his  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  constantly  challenging  public  atten- 
tion and  influencing  public  thought.  In 
society,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
refined  of  its  members,  he  was  a power, 
whether  on  the  public  platform  or  in  the 
private  drawing-room  of  its  most  influen- 
tial rulers.  He  published ; he  preached ; he 
governed  as  a bishop ; he  debated  and  leg- 
islated in  Parliament ; his  presence  was  con- 
tinually felt  and  recognized  in  all  the  mul- 
tiplied departments  of  current  public  life. 

Now  he  was  speaking  at  great  public  en- 
tertainments, such  as  the  dinners  of  the 
Literary  Fund  or  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Then,  as  a rural  squire,  he  was  pleasantly 
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haranguing  the  rustics  on  the  green  or  in 
the  tent.  Now  he  would  address  on  a week- 
day crowds  of  laborers  in  a church  or  under 
a railway  shed ; aud  presently  ho  was  away 
off  in  the  north  consecrating  some  gorgeous 
fane.  Again,  he  was  down  in  Kent,  preach- 
ing twice  on  a Sunday  at  the  opening  of 
some  humble  district  church ; and  still 
again,  he  was  busy,  with  superhuman  en- 
ergy, in  his  diocese,  studying  the  character 
and  aptitudes  of  every  clergyman,  learning 
the  details  of  every  parish,  devising  practi- 
cal plans  for  the  physical  or  intellectual  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people,  entertaining 
his  clergy  with  open  hospitality  at  his  own 
mansion,  or  meeting  them  in  conference  at 
Oxford  or  elsewhere.  He  was  tireless.  He 
was  the  lion  of  the  great  dinner  party ; he 
was  the  leading  speaker  at  public  meetings; 
he  was  the  ruling  member  of  a Church  Con- 
gress ; he  was  the  most  active  figure  of  the 
Convocation.  Now  he  was  holding  a confir- 
mation in  Paris,  now  consecrating  a church 
in  Brussels ; and  again,  we  meet  him  perpet- 
ually in  the  principal  newspapers,  in  the  re- 
ports of  learned,  or  literary,  or  benevolent 
societies,  in  correspondence,  in  pamphlets, 
in  contemporary  history.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  seemed  equally  familiar  with  the 
greatest  principles  and  the  minutest  details. 
At  one  time  he  was  aiding  in  the  attempt 
to  uphold  or  destroy  a ministry,  or  stamping 
the  impress  of  his  character  on  the  debates 
and  legislation  of  his  country ; at  another, 
he  was  objurgating  dull -headed  church- 
wardens or  demolishing  a libelous  aider- 
man.  His  correspondence  was  immense: 
all  kinds  of  people  wrote  to  him,  and  to  ev- 
ery one  he  gave  a full  and  careful  answer ; 
he  would  dictate  seven  letters  at  a time  to 
as  many  different  amanuenses.  Few  men 
ever  lived  more  in  the  open  air,  speaking 
metaphorically ; he  was  essentially  a public 
man.  Wherever  Christian  work  was  most 
animated  and  intense,  wherever  the  conflict 
of  opinions  was  keenest,  wherever  debate 
was  moBt  excited,  wherever  bold  aud  burn- 
ing speech  and  prompt  action  were  most 
needed,  there  the  form  of  this  brilliant  prel- 
ate was  ever  most  prominently  to  be  de- 
scried. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  has  been  called  the 
leader  of  the  High-Church  party,  but  he 
was  not  necessarily  a zealous  partisan.  His 
course  was  often  marked  by  catholicity,  tol- 
erance, and  charity;  and  although  in  his 
time  he  sometimes  exhibited  as  much  spirit 
and  passion  as  most  men  in  the  strife  of 
parties  and  opinions,  yet  in  his  latter  and 
best  years,  in  his  most  deliberate  moments 
and  in  his  most  careful  publications,  he  man- 
ifested a wider  charity  of  wisdom  and  an 
increasing  tenderness  of  love.  He  had,  per- 
haps, a greater  toleration  for  the  Evangel- 
icals than  they  had  for  him.  He  undoubt- 
edly restrained  a great  many  young  men, 


infected  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Newman,  Mr. 
Oakley,  and  others,  from  going  over  to  Rome, 
not  so  much  by  reasoning  as  by  giving  them 
plenty  to  do.  He  astutely  induced  his  live- 
ly curates  to  stick  to  parish  work,  arguing 
that  when  the  mind  is  occupied  with  theo- 
logical problems  there  is  nothing  like  hard 
work  for  clarifying  thought  and  getting  rid 
of  mental  fumes.  He  did  as  much  in  these 
and  other  matters  by  his  personal  tact  as 
by  his  wise  rule  and  splendid  eloquence. 
Though  firm  and  unflinching  in  carrying 
out  a policy,  he  was  moderate,  cautious,  and 
sensible  in  devising  it.  He  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  associating 
with  young  clergymen  and  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  whom  his  kindly  counsel 
and  friendly  countenance  were  invaluable, 
and  for  whose  instruction,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  he  was  unsparing  of  his  exertions. 

Bishop  Wilberforce’s  oral  efforts  frequent- 
ly reach  the  highest  point  of  literary  excel- 
lence, and  many  of  them  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  Christian  oratory.  One  of 
these,  delivered  at  Manchester  in  behalf  of 
missions,  in  which  he  urged  the  clergy  to 
“ accompany  the  march  of  the  nation’s  civ- 
ilization with  the  blessed  seed  of  the  Word 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  God,” 
was  described  at  the  time  by  the  London 
Times  as  “ such  eloquence  as  in  former  days 
roused  nations  to  a sense  of  their  independ- 
ence, or  sent  myriads  across  the  habitable 
world  to  the  rescue  of  a shrine.”  And  in 
many  of  them  there  are  an  abundant  im- 
agery, a wealth  of  energy  and  phrase,  an 
energetic  logic,  and  an  impassioned  rheto- 
ric which  may  compare  favorably  with  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ancient  or 
modem  eloquence.  In  a popular  point  of 
view  Bishop  Wilberforce  was,  perhaps,  seen 
to  the  greatest  effect  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished, versatile,  and  eloquent  speakers 
of  the  day  by  his  efforts  in  Parliament  and 
on  the  platform.  But  his  Christian  oratory 
probably  attained  its  highest  culmination 
in  the  pulpit,  where  a very  eminent  meas- 
ure of  success  in  England  is  at  the  same 
time  most  difficult  and  most  rare.  It  is  no- 
ticeable in  his  greatest  pulpit  efforts  that 
they  do  not  abound  in  bursts  of  eloquence 
or  carefully  constructed  paragraphs  which 
are  the  different  centres  of  a discourse,  and 
whither  all  the  other  portions  converge. 
From  first  to  last,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  intensely  emotional,  and  are  marked  by 
a depth  of  passionate  energy  and  feeling 
which  are  suggestive  of  indefinite  resources 
of  energy  and  feeling  beyond  that  which  is 
manifested,  and  which  are  only  held  in  leash 
by  strong  self-command  and  a desire  to  al- 
low to  argument  a predominance  over  feel- 
ing. The  wonder  is  how  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  able  so  perfectly  to  adapt  his  oratory 
to  his  widely  various  audiences.  In  Parlia- 
ment his  orations  were  replete  with  the  most 
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plain-spoken  language  of  reproof,  the  most 
emphatic  warnings  against  sensuality  and 
selfishness  and  indolence  and  pride,  and  of 
all  that  fungous  growth  of  sin  which  is  the 
accompaniment  of  a high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. At  the  university,  where  he  was  also 
a favorite,  there  is  visible  in  his  sermons 
that  wonderful  power  of  suasion  which  is 
the  true  secret  of  genuine  rhetoric,  together 
with  sound  learning  and  sound  sense,  and 
there  are  also  sustained  passages  magnifi- 
cent for  their  simplicity  and  energy.  Fi- 
nally, Bishop  Wilberforce  was  emphatically 
the  poor  man’s  preacher,  and  occasionally 
displayed  his  noblest  powers  before  immense 
masses  of  the  working-men,  who  would  cram 
the  church  to  repletion,  coming  to  hear  the 
great  preacher,  rough  and  ready  from  their 
daily  toil,  in  their  working  dresses.  On  such 
occasions  his  eloquence  was  real,  simple,  and 
hearty,  his  language  as  plain  as  could  be, 
without  a word  which  the  most  uneducated 
could  have  misunderstood,  the  whole  invest- 
ed with  a charm  that  was  irresistible — the 
charm  proceeding  from  the  evident  earnest- 
ness, the  manifest  heartiness,  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity, with  which  the  preacher  delivered  the 
message  he  was  commissioned  to  bear. 

Bishop  Wilberforce’s  suggestion^  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  make  an  effective 
preacher  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  so 
great  a master  of  the  sacred  art.  He  con- 
sidered “ foolish  preaching”  and  the  “ fool- 
ishness of  preaching”  to  be  two  things  es- 
sentially different,  and  was  wont  to  contrast 
to  his  clergy  the  too  frequent  dullness  and 
monotony  of  the  pulpit  w'ith  the  care  and 
freshness  and  vigor  which  characterize  the 
leading  articles  of  the  newspaper.  He  de- 
clared simple  idleness  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  poor  sermons,  and  often  quoted  the 
caustic  saying,  “ The  sermon  which  has  cost 
little  is  worth  j ust  what  it  cost.”  Idle  preach- 
ers and  idle  hearers,  he  would  say,  go  to- 
gether. He  had  the  greatest  leaning  toward 
extempore  preaching,  if  that  can  be  called  ex- 
tempore which  should  exact  the  most  careful 
preparation,  but  still  dwells  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  writing  one’s  sermon.  For 
many  years,  he  thought,  one  sermon  a week 
ought  to  be  written ; and  he  further  thought 
it  well  to  write  out  a sermon  carefully,  and 
then  preach  from  mere  notes.  As  prelimi- 
nary to  the  preparation  of  a sermon,  Bishop 
Wilberforce  dwells  emphatically  on  those 
chief  necessities,  prayer  and  study : prayer 
for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  work  to  be 
done ; study,  in  order  to  the  clear  statement 
of  any  truth  or  theological  formula  involved, 
and  to  drive  it  home  with  the  force  of  real- 
ity and  earnestness.  He  teaches  a precious 
truth  in  an  image  of  poetic  beauty  that  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  own  sermons : “ In  secret 
meditation  and  prayer  that  love  which  is 
the  life  of  ministerial  power  must  evermore 


be  nourished,  as  on  the  mossy  mountain-top 
where  the  seething  mists  distill  their  pre- 
cious burdens  are  fed  the  hidden  spring- 
heads of  the  perennial  stream  which  ferti- 
lizes the  lower  vale.”  If  any  thoughts  strike 
you  with  peculiar  power,  he  would  say,  se- 
cure them  at  once.  Do  not  wait  till,  having 
written  or  composed  all  the  rest,  you  come 
in  order  to  them : such  burning  thoughts  bum 
out  Fix  them  while  you  can.  Never,  if 
you  can  help  it,  compose  except  with  a fer- 
vent spirit,  for  whatever  is  languidly  com- 
posed is  lifelessly  received.  Rather  stop 
and  try  whether  reading  and  meditation 
and  prayer  will  not  quicken  the  spirit,  than 
drive  on  heavily  when  the  chariot  wheels 
are  taken  off.  So  the  mighty  masters  of 
our  art  have  ever  done.  Bossuet  never  set 
himself  to  compose  his  great  sermons  with- 
out first  reading  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  por- 
tions of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  kindle  his 
own  spirit.  Study  with  especial  care  all 
statements  of  doctrine,  so  that  you  may  be 
clear,  particular,  and  accurate.  Do  not  la- 
bor too  much  to  give  great  ornament  or  pol- 
ish to  your  sermons ; they  often  lose  their 
strength  in  such  refining  processes.  Final- 
ly, do  not  be  the  slave  of  your  manuscript, 
but  make  it  your  servant. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  worked  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  not  for  future  applause.  Every 
thing  that  he  did  was  intended  to  have  an 
immediate  effect,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
what  was  accomplished  by  him  during  the 
twenty-three  years  of  his  episcopate.  The 
amount  raised  in  this  period  for  churches, 
church  endowments,  schools,  houses  of 
mercy,  and  parsonages  amounted  to  a total 
of  ten  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
The  total  number  of  churches  restored  dur- 
ing the  same  time  was  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, the  number  of  churches  new  or  rebuilt 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Thus  do 
his  works  live  after  him,  and  also  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  brought  within 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  his  courtesy,  his 
wonderful  charm  of  address — in  all  of  which 
he  combines  the  wisdom  of  innumerable 
serpents  and  the  gentleness  of  innumerable 
doves.  A still  nobler  and  more  enduring 
effect  of  his  ceaseless  labors  will  bo  found 
among  those  crowds  who  were  brought 
within  the  range  of  his  spiritual  influences, 
whose  hearts  were  warmed,  elevated,  puri- 
fied, and  their  lives  amended  by  his  utter- 
ances when  most  sacred  and  unselfish,  at 
his  highest  and  best.  These  will  endure 
when  any  alloy  caused  by  his  incessant  con- 
test with  the  world  is  forgotten.  His  career 
is  a page  of  the  current  history  of  England 
— a page  glowing  with  intense  reality  and 
activity  and  great  practical  good,  and  on 
which  are  left  manifold  traces  of  his  untir- 
ing energy,  his  devotedness,  his  great  leg- 
islative and  administrative  ability,  his  powr- 
er  and  eloquence  and  love. 
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CONFEDERATE  MAKE-SHIFTS. 

By  MRS.  M.  P.  HANDY. 

FOR  four  years  the  Federal  army  and  the 
Federal  fleet,  with  their  lines  of  bayo- 
nets and  open-mouthed  Columbiads,  shut  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Federal  gun-boats  fought  their  way 
up  the  Mississippi,  dividing  the  country  in 
two,  and  sea-port  after  sea-port  was  cap- 
tured, till  at  last  only  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington were  left  as  inlets  for  the  outer 
world — narrow  gates  which  the  grim  war 
dogs  watched  unceasingly. 

Think  of  it,  ladies ! No  hats  nor  dresses 
from  Paris,  no  chocolate  caramels  nor  French 
bonbons,  and,  alas ! no  new  fashions,  save 
when  some  daring  female  went  back  and 
forth  under  flag  of  truce — a privilege  not 
easily  obtained — bringing  on  her  return  a 
limited  wardrobe  wherewith  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  her  friends.  Some- 
times a soldier  sent  home  a magazine  found 
in  a captured  or  deserted  camp,  and  the  fash- 
ion plates  which  it  perhaps  contained  gave 
the  recipient  some  idea  of  what  the  world 
beyond  was  wearing. 

Now  and  then,  under  cover  of  a dark  or 
stormy  night,  the  stealthy  blockade-runner, 
manned  by  men  familiar  with  every  nook 
and  creek  along  the  coast,  stole  out,  carrying 
cotton  and  tobacco  for  Nassau,  and.  crept  in 
again  laden  with  the  foreign  commodities  so 
sorely  needed  by  the  blockaded  people.  But 
these  vessels  were  of  necessity  small,  and 
the  stores  they  brought  as  nothing  to  the 
demand.  Moreover,  medicines  and  muni- 
tions of  war  formed  large  part  of  their  car- 
goes, and  the  dry-goods  and  luxuries  offered 
by  their  consignees  to  the  general  public 
were  held  at  prices  beyond  the  means  of  all 
save  cotton  and  tobacco  brokers,  or  rich  gov- 
ernment contractors.  In  the  last  days  of 
the  Confederacy  a yard  of  calico  brought 
forty  dollars  in  Confederate  currency,  a spool 
of  sewing  cotton  twenty  dollars,  and  other 
dry-goods  were  proportionately  dear.  Flour 
rose  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a barrel ; a 
ham  of  bacon  cost  a hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ; sugar  was  seventy-five  dollars  a pound, 
and  black  pepper  three  hundred  dollars. 

Money  was  plenty,  it  is  true,  but  it  took 
so  much  to  buy  so  little ! The  caricature 
in  a Southern  illustrated  journal  of  1863 
which  represented  a lady  going  to  market 
attended  by  a servant  with  her  money  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  returning  with  the  bar- 
row  empty  and  her  purchases  in  a small 
hand-bag  on  her  arm,  was  less  exaggerated 
than  are  many  of  the  best  cartoons  in  the 
comic  papers  of  to-day. 

Inflation  was  tried  to  the  fullest  extent, 
with  the  result  that  Confederate  money  be- 
came comparatively  worthless.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  occasion  the  general  scarcity. 


There  was  not  much  to  be  had  even  for 
those  who  could  pay  war  prices. 

Thrown  thus  on  their  own  resources,  the 
Southern  people  were  forced  to  provide  for 
themselves.  To  appreciate  this  difficulty,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1861  the 
Southern  States  were  purely  an  agricultural 
community,  depending  on  their  staples  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  for  the  means  of 
purchasing  every  thing  else.  The  West  was 
in  large  measure  their  granary  and  meat- 
house,  while  New  England  supplied  them 
with  most  manufactured  articles.  Now  the 
blockade  shut  them  in  from  these  and  all 
other  markets,  and  it  was  as  though  some 
Jersey  market-gardener  should  wake  some 
morniug  to  find  around  his  little  farm  a 
stockade  through  which  he  could  not  break, 
and  over  which  he  could  not  climb  without 
risking  his  life.  Ingenuity,  economy,  and 
what  New  Englanders  call  “ faculty”  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Every  household  be- 
came a nest  of  domestic  manufactures,  every 
farm  had  its  cotton  patch  and  its  sorghum 
field.  Spinning-wheels  and  looms,  which  in 
former  days  had  been  used  for  clothing  the 
slaves  on  large  plantations,  but  which  dur- 
ing the  era  of  cheap  dry-goods  were  com- 
paratively idle,  were  again  set  going.  La- 
dies whose  white  hands  were  all  unused  to 
such  labor  learned  to  card,  to  spin,  and  to 
weave.  Knitting  became  as  fashionable  in 
Southern  parlors  as  it  is  in  German  homes. 
Homespun  dresses  were  worn  by  the  first 
ladies  in  the  land,  and  she  who  was  clever- 
est to  contrive  and  deftest  to  execute  had 
highest  praise  from  her  associates.  For- 
eign dyes  were  well-nigh  unattainable,  and 
the  woods  at  home  were  ransacked  for  the 
means  of  coloring  the  home-grown  flax, 
wool,  and  cotton.  Black-walnut  bark  fur- 
nished a rich  brown,  varying  in  intensity 
with  the  strength  of  the  dye;  swamp-ma- 
ple, a clear  purple ; pokeberries,  a solfcrino, 
bright,  but  not  durable ; wild  indigo  gave  a 
tolerable  blue,  and  elderberries  an  unsatis- 
factory black.  Indeed,  no  experiment  with 
bark,  root,  leaf,  or  berry  ever  resulted  in 
any  substitute  for  logwood;  and  as  black 
was  the  dye  most  needed  for  Southern  gar- 
ments in  those  dark  days,  the  blockade-run- 
ners learned  to  make  it  part  of  their  regular 
cargo. 

At  one  time  in  some  sections  of  the  South 
there  was  fearful  destitution  of  salt.  Spec- 
ulators held  it  at  enormous  prices.  Even 
the  rich  were  forced  to  use  it  sparingly. 

The  poor  seemed  likely  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
it,  and  live  stock  were  in  many  cases  denied 
it  altogether. 

Barrels  and  boxes  which  had  been  used 
for  packing  salt  fish  or  pork  were  soaked  in 
water  afterward,  which  was  boiled  down 
and  evaporated  for  the  sake  of  the  salt  thus 
extracted.  The  earthen  floors  of  smoke- 
houses, into  which  the  precious  mineral  had 
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been  trodden  year  after  year,  were  dug  up, 
and  the  earth  given  to  cattle,  or  treated 
with  water  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
salt-seasoned  boards. 

The  government  at  Richmond  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  seizing  the  salt-works  through- 
out the  country,  issued  regular  rations  to 
each  family  at  nominal  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  By  this  high-handed  measure 
the  people  were  saved  from  a salt  famine. 

Coffee  was  a luxury  seldom  enjoyed,  and 
for  which  rye  or  wheat,  toasted  and  ground, 
was  the  usual  miserable  substitute.  Some 
quick-witted  person  conceived  the  idea  of 
nsing  sweet-potato  chips  instead.  These 
made  a more  palatable  drink,  but  were,  after 
all,  only  a hollow  mockery.  Dried  raspberry 
leaves  were  used  for  tea,  and  some  people 
fell  back  upon  sassafras,  the  North  Caro- 
linian beverage,  grimly  assuring  those  who 
scorned  it  that  it  was  good  for  the  blood 
and  would  save  doctors’  bills.  Not  a few 
eschewed  all  these  transparent  deceptions — 
if  that  may  be  called  deception  which  de- 
ceived nobody — and  when  unable  to  afford 
milk,  drank  cold  water  with  patient  heroism. 

Children  there  were  in  the  Confederacy, 
born  of  well-to-do  parents,  who  at  the  close 
of  the  conflict  did  not  know  the  taste  of 
candy.  After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  sugar 
became  a luxury,  never  wholly  unattainable, 
it  is  true,  but  enormously  dear  even  for  Con- 
federate money  values.  Previous  to  the  war, 
the  United  States  government  had  made  an 
effort  to  introduce  the  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
or  sorghum,  throughout  the  South  and  West, 
principally  with  reference  to  its  use  as  food 
for  live  stock.  It  was  extensively  cultivated 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  but  Southern 
planters  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  for- 
age. Politicians  denounced  its  introduction 
as  an  attempt  to  injure  the  sugar-growing 
interest  of  the  far  South.  Amateur  farmers 
who  experimented  with  the  seed  distributed 
by  the  Patent-office  preferred  Indian  corn 
and  clover  or  oats  as  food  for  their  cattle,  and 
very  few  even  attempted  the  manufacture* 
of  sorghum  molasses.  Now,  in  the  general 
destitution,  the  despised  sorghum  became  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  besieged  country. 
Far  less  exacting  than  its  West  Indian  con- 
gener, it  flourishes  wherever  maize  can  be 
grown,  and  soon  it  became  part  of  every 
planter’s  crop.  Every  large  plantation  had 
its  sorghum  mill  for  crushing  the  cane,  and 
smaller  planters  brought  their  little  crops  to 
the  mills  of  those  who  were  willing  to  grind 
for  their  neighbors.  These  mills  were  for 
the  most  part  primitive  affairs,  consisting 
of  three  upright  wooden  cylinders,  of  which 
the  centre  one,  turned  by  horse -power, 
moved  the  other  two  by  means  of  cog-wheels. 
A tub  set  underneath  the  machine  caught 
the  juice  which  flowed  from  the  crushed 
cane,  and  this  juice,  boiled  down  in  huge 
kettles,  and  clarified  with  lime,  soda,  or  even 


with  lye  from  hickory  ashes,  produced  the 
molasses  which  became  a staple  article  of 
food  throughout  the  Confederacy.  Efforts 
to  reduce  the  sirup  to  sugar  were,  I believe, 
abortive,  and  in  a copy  of  General  Orders 
from  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General's 
Office,  C.  S.  A.,  for  1862-63,  now  in  possession 
of  the  writer,  no  mention  is  made  of  sorghum 
sugar  in  the  price-list  established  for  mili- 
tary stores. 

Prominent  among  the  problems  with 
which  Confederate  families  were  forced  to 
grapple  was  that  of  lights.  The  gas-works 
in  the  principal  cities  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion, but  the  gas  furnished  was  of  the  poor- 
est quality  and  exorbitantly  dear.  Many 
private  families  were  uuable  to  afford  its 
use,  and  the  few  who  could  pay  for  it  were 
not  always  sure  of  getting  it.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  crowded  churches,  pastor 
and  people  were  given  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  Egyptian  darkness ; and  on  one  mem- 
orable night  the  gas  in  Richmond  gave  out 
simultaneously  all  over  the  city,  in  all  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  leaving  those  who 
depended  upon  its  illuminating  powers  in 
total  darkness.  Pine  torches — in  Southern 
parlance,  light-wood  knots — were  to  be  had 
in  plenty,  and  in  winter  their  ruddy  glow  was 
comfortable  and  picturesque.  But  work  or 
reading  done  by  their  flickering  light  was  a 
terrible  strain  on  the  eyes,  and  the  heat  from 
the  blazing  wood  was  uncomfortable  in  sum- 
mer. Moreover,  the  pitch  smoke  was  objec- 
tionable, and  blackened  the  walls. 

Tallow-candles  were  the  usual  resort,  and 
were  often  surprisingly  hard  and  white. 
Old-fashioned  lard  lamps  came  again  into 
use  for  parlors  and  state  occasions,  giving 
a soft,  clear  lustre,  much  like  that  of  the 
favorite  French  lamp.  But  lard  was  cost- 
ly and  scarce. 

For  sick-rooms  and  nurseries,  and  for 
mills  where  the  machinery  ran  all  night, 
but  where  a bright  light  was  not  constant- 
ly required,  the  bolls  of  the  sycamore  or 
button-wood  tree  were  dried  and  used  as  a 
wiok  in  a cup  of  melted  grease.  During  a 
tedious  case  of  typhoid  in  the  family  of  the 
writer,  a friend  introduced  a taper  so  safe 
and  satisfactory  as  to  merit  use  in  other 
than  war  times.  A small  triangular  scrap 
of  soft  paper  is  twisted  into  a species  of 
miniature  fool's  cap,  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
triangle  forming  its  base.  This,  with  the 
knob  on  top  oiled  and  lighted,  and  the  low- 
er part  spread  out  like  a fan,  is  inserted  as  a 
wick  in  a small  saucer  of  lard.  There  is  no 
unpleasant  odor,  and  it  gives  a dim  light  by 
which  objects  in  the  room  are  barely  distin- 
guishable, but  from  which  a lamp  may  be 
instantly  lighted.  Near  the  taper  its  light 
is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hour  by  a watch,  to 
read  the  label  on  a vial,  and  to  measure 
medicine  with  ease. 

But  the  Confederate  candle  was,  beyond 
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all  else,  the  light  of  those  days.  Wax  and 
resin  were  melted  together  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  resin  to  a pound  of 
wax,  and  through  this  mixture  a long  string 
of  candle-wick  was  drawn  once  and  again, 
until  thoroughly  coated.  Making  one  was 
always  a frolic  for  the  younger  members  of 
a household,  and  occasionally  furnished  ex- 
cuse for  an  afternoon  party.  It  was  a mat- 
ter of  pride  to  have  the  candle  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  work  was  always  done  out- 
of-doors.  The  saucepan  or  “skillet”  con- 
taining the  wax  rested  on  a shovelful  of  hot 
coals;  the  ball  of  wick  was  unrolled  and 
passed  through  the  liquid,  and  from  hand 
to  hand,  until  every  inch  of  it  had  been  im- 
mersed three  times,  and  the  long,  irregular 
string  became  a smooth  waxen  rope  about 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead -pencil. 
This  was  then  wound  on  a wooden  stand — 
the  “Confederate  candlestick” — first  around, 
then  up  and  down.  The  free  end  was  drawn 
through  a hole  in  a strip  of  tin  nailed  for  the 
purpose  on  the  upper  part  of  the  candlestick, 
and  when  the  candle  was  in  use  was  lighted, 
the  long  rope  unwinding  like  a reel  of  yarn 
as  it  was  gradually  consumed.  The  light 
was,  perhaps,  not  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  a toy  candle,  yet  it  was  not  trying  to  the 
eyes,  and  was  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  place  next  the  saucepan  was 
the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger.  The  wick 
was  held  down  in  the  wax  by  means  of  a 
small  crotched  stick;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
precaution,  burned  fingers  were  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  the  candle-making. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  breadstuff's,  the 
use  of  edible  grains  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirituous  liquors  was  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  addition  to  the  confiscation  of  such  liq- 
uors and  the  implements  used  in  their  dis- 
tillation. Fruit  brandies,  apple,  peach,  and 
blackberry,  and  the  rum  distilled  from  the 
juice  of  the  sorghum  cane,  became  almost 
the  sole  intoxicating  beverages  of  the  Con- 
federacy. These  brought  high  prices,  and 
much  of  the  fruit  crop  was  converted  into 
brandy.  From  this,  also,  the  alcohol  for 
medicinal  purposes  was  distilled.  The  wine 
of  the  scuppemong  and  of  the  common  wild 
grape  was  also  extensively  manufactured. 

Drugs  and  medicines  were  extremely 
scarce,  and  many  lives  were  lost  for  lack  of 
them.  Prohibited  as  contraband  of  war,  they 
were  never  suffered  to  form  part  of  the  one 
hundred  pounds  of  baggage  allowed  each  of 
the  few  persons  granted  permits  to  go  South 
under  flag  of  truce.  Much  smuggling  was 
carried  on  along  the  border,  and  quinine 
and  opium  were  standard  articles  in  this 
dangerous  traffic.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment at  Richmond  appealed  to  the  women 
of  the  South  to  engage  in  the  culture  of 
opium,  and  distributed  quantities  of  poppy 
seed  for  that  purpose.  4^er  the  flower 


dropped  its  petals,  the  green  capsules  were 
to  be  pricked  with  a needle,  and  the  gum 
which  exuded  collected  and  sent  to  the 
Medical  Director.  Large  quantities  of  pop- 
pies were  raised,  but  very  little  opium  was 
gathered.  Dried  blackberries  were  a lead- 
ing article  among  hospital  stores  contrib- 
uted by  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies  in  country 
neighborhoods.  Flaxseed  and  the  inner 
bark  of  the  sweet-gum  ( Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua)  and  of  the  slippery-elm  ( Ulmm  fulva) 
were  also  prominent  among  such  supplies. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Southern 
States  are  immense,  and  stood  the  people  in 
good  stead.  Factories  of  different  kinds 
were  established  in  districts  remote  from 
the  seat  of  war,  but  the  machinery  was  nec- 
essarily imperfect,  and  the  results  such  as 
would  now  be  accounted  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  almost  impossible  to  procure 
rare  chemicals,  and  where  their  use  was  im- 
portant, the  work  was  of  course  incomplete. 

Confederate  paper,  in  even  the  finer  grades, 
resembled  whity- brown  wrapping  paper. 
Confederate  ink  was  pale  and  sick-looking. 
Confederate  matches  came  in  tiny  blocks, 
from  which  they  were  broken  as  needed: 
boxes  were  too  costly  to  be  afforded  them. 

A volume  might  be  written  on  the  ingen- 
ious contrivances  of  the  ladies  to  replenish 
their  wardrobes.  Homespun  dresses  were 
among  the  least  of  these.  They  made  every 
thing  they  wore,  from  hats  to  shoes,  and 
some  of  the  work  was  exquisitely  done. 
Such  articles  as  were  beyond  their  skill — 
and  they  were  few — were  substituted  some 
way  or  another.  Large  thorns,  with  the 
heads  tipped  with  sealing-wax,  did  duty  as 
hair-pins.  Common  brass  pins,  imported 
from  Nassau,  sold  near  the  close  of  the  war 
for  forty  dollars  a paper,  and  needles  and 
thread  were  used  instead  wherever  such  use 
was  practicable.  Economy  was  an  obliga- 
tory virtue  in  those  days,  and  nothing  was 
wasted  which  could  possibly  be  turned  to 
account.  Mr.  Hale’s  ingenious  story  of  the 
old  hoop-skirts  which  ruined  the  Confed- 
eracy was  more  far-fetched  than  even  he 
supposed,  for  nothing  so  valuable  was  ever 
thrown  away — though  I must  confess  that 
they  were  often  stored  in  a closet  while 
awaiting  the  numerous  uses  to  which  they 
were  put. 

Luxuries  were  not  many,  and  self-denial 
of  the  sternest  sort  was  frequently  prac- 
ticed. Starvation  parties,  at  which  no  re- 
freshments were  furnished,  were  ordinary 
entertainments  in  Richmond  during  1864. 
Housekeepers  who  wished  to  give  suppers 
to  their  friends,  but  who  could  not  afford  to 
call  in  the  costly  aid  of  a confectioner,  re- 
sorted to  various  expedients.  Calves’-foot 
jelly  was  made  without  wine  or  lemons, 
peach  brandy  and  vinegar  being  the  sub- 
stitutes, and  was  not  an  unpalatable  dish. 
Milk  was  always  procurable,  and  ice-cream, 
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in  consequence,  not  unknown.  Such  des- 
serts as  could  be  made  with  sorghum  mo- 
lasses were  those  most  frequent.  Indeed, 
there  was  a surfeit  of  sorghum  to  those  who 
used  it  in  lieu  of  something  better,  and  the 
word  became  a slang  term  for  flattery — the 
equivalent  of  the  Yankee  “soft  sawder.” 
Preserves  put  up  with  sorghum  molasses 
had  always  a twang  which  betrayed  their 
origin — a twang  barely  mitigated  by  the 
use  of  soda.  Yet  few  people  could  afford 
the  use  of  sugar  for  the  purpose,  and  those 
who  could  not,  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  cheaper  make-shift. 

People  whose  vanity  lay  in  their  feet,  and 
who  were  in  consequence  particular  about 
their  shoes,  had  a hard  time  of  it  in  those 
days.  Ladies  not  unfrequently  made  the 
upper  part  of  their  own  cloth  gaiters,  using 
for  pattern  an  old  shoe  ripped  in  pieces,  and 
had  them  soled  by  a shoe-maker.  Country 
tanneries  were  kept  busy,  and  country  shoe- 
makers found  themselves  in  request  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  scorned  their  handiwork. 
Fine  leather  was  scarce,  and  beef  brought 
such  high  prices  that  calves  were  usually 
kept  as  a growing  investment.  Now  and 
then  one  of  tender  age  was  sacrificed  on  the 
shrine  of  vanity,  and  then  tanner  and  shoe- 
maker had  little  peace  until  their  work  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fortunate 
owner.  Goats  had  short  lease  of  their  lives, 
and  dogs  shook  in  their  skins  after  some- 
body discovered  that  from  those  skins  leath- 
er of  the  finest  and  softest  quality  might  be 
manufactured.  This  known,  they  were  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered.  Even  the  meanest  cur 
was  of  value  for  once,  and  “ nothing  in  his 
life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.” 
Sheep-skins  tanned  with  the  wool  on  were 
highly  prized  for  saddle  blankets;  shorn, 
they  made  excellent  riding  gloves ; and  to 
these  purposes  they  were  usually  applied. 
Remembering  the  sabots  of  the  French  peas- 
antry, some  one  introduced  shoes  with  wood- 
en soles,  to  which  the  upper  leather  was  se- 
cured by  tacks.  These  were  cheap  and 
durable,  and  became  popular  for  stout  walk- 
ing shoes.  Shaped  to  the  foot  like  a Roman 
sandal,  and  with  low  broad  heels,  they  were 
not  uncomfortable ; and  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  water-proof  compensated  in 
some  degree  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
rubber  overshoes.  In-doors  their  clatter  on 
bare  floors  was  objectionable,  and  many  per- 
sons kept  them  in  the  hall,  with  hat  and 
wrappings,  for  use  in  wet  weather  alone. 

Straw  plaiting  became  a usual  accom- 
plishment with  Southern  girls,  and  the  bun- 
dle of  wet  straws  and  the  constantly  length- 
ening braid  were  of  frequent  appearance  in 
the  family  circles  gathered  around  the  Con- 
federate candle.  The  plait  most  common 
was  that  known  as  the  “ rough  and  ready” 
— a pointed  braid  woven  with  four  straws. 
Ladies  wishiug  for  something  more  stylish 


I preferred  the  seven  plait  of  split  straw,  iden- 
tical with  the  popular  English  straw.  An 
inventive  genius  produced  and,  I think,  pat- 
ented, a little  machine  for  splitting  the 
straw.  This  was  a small  block  of  wood 
with  a fragment  of  steel  from  an  old  hoop- 
skirt  inserted  at  one  end  and  filed  into  tiny 
teeth  for  dividing  the  straw.  A longer  scrap 
of  the  same  steel  served  as  a lever  for  keep- 
ing the  straw  in  place  as  it  was  drawn  across 
the  teeth  of  the  splitter.  Wheat  straw  was 
the  kind  most  plentiful,  and  therefore  most 
used.  Rye  straw,  longer  and  whiter,  was 
often  cultivated  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  plaiting.  Oat  straw,  soft  and  light,  made 
a pleasant  hat  to  wear,  but  the  straws  were 
short  and  coarse,  and  generally  so  dark  that 
| the  work  had  always  to  be  dyed. 

The  inner  shuck  of  the  Indian  com  was 
woven  into  hats  for  children.  These  were 
as  white  and  as  soft  as  the  chip  hats  of  to- 
day. Trimmings  for  them  were  made  from 
the  same  materials,  intermixed  with  raveled 
silk.  Ropes  and  tassels,  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  braid  for  trimming, 
were  all  made  of  straw.  Feather  bands  for 
trimming  sacques  and  wraps,  with  aigrettes 
and  feather  flowers  for  hats  and  bonnets, 
were  exquisitely  manufactured  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  Confederate  women.  The  feather 
fans,  made  by  a family  of  sisters  whose  name 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Virginia,  became  fa- 
mous throughout  that  State  and  North  Car- 
olina. Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  still  pre- 
served as  relics  of  war  times  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  them. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  more  need  for 
ingenuity;  rarely  has  so  much  been  exer- 
cised. Many  of  these  make-shifts  were  con- 
trivances of  which  the  users  were  honestly 
proud,  or  over  which  they  could  at  least 
cheerfully  laugh ; and,  after  all,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  dispense  with  luxuries 
when  all  one’s  neighbors  did  the  same. 
But  there  came  a day  when  men  told  one 
another  the  story  of  the  straw-adulterated 
bread  of  the  Russian  serfs,  and  wondered 
whether  such  food  could  be  eaten  by  those 
used  to  better  things,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  might  be  forced  to  try 
the  experiment  themselves;  when  every 
ounce  of  meat,  every  spoonful  of  meal,  was 
precious ; when  wheaten  bread  was  thought 
a luxury ; when  butter  was  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept on  the  tables  of  the  rich ; when  eggs 
were  treasured  as  a delicacy  for  the  sick; 
and  when  people  endured  privations  so  con- 
stantly that  they  ceased  to  consider  them 
such. 

When  Lee’s  army  surrendered,  it  had 
dwindled  to  a handful  of  ragged,  starving 
veterans.  The  people  at  home  had,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  from  their  idolized  gen- 
eral, vainly  put  themselves  on  half  rations 
to  send  him  supplies,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  Federal  troops  on  taking  pos- 
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session  of  Richmond  was  to  feed  the  conn- 
try  they  had  conquered.  The  wax  had  writ- 
ten its  record  in  blood  on  well-nigh  every 
Southern  hearth-stone,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  sacrificed  most  in  the  fight  for  se- 
cession drew  a breath  of  relief  that  the 
struggle  was  ended,  even  though  they  had 
failed ; for  watching  and  waiting  were  done 
with,  cannon  and  rifie  shot  would  dig  no 
more  graves. 


NUMBER  13. 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

MY  dear,  it’s  my  opinion  that  if  all  folks 
that  thought  of  getting  married  were 
compelled  by  State  law  to  spend  six  months 
with  some  respectable  family,  under  the 
same  roof,  before  they  did  it,  there  wouldn’t 
be  more  than  one  wedding  sift  through  that 
sieve  to  where  there’s  twenty  now. 

Since  yon  asked  me  why  I never  got  mar- 
ried, that’s  why.  Bless  you,  no ! I don’t  say 
you  put  it  in  so  many  words,  but  that’s 
what  you’ve  been  a-saying,  every  look  and 
motion  and  tone  of  you  since  you  sat  here, 
turning  your  pretty  eyes  about  my  room  and 
over  me,  my  dear,  quite  gentle  and  unin- 
quisitive,  but  full  of  a kind  of  wonder  and 
a kind  of  sadness  too.  I’ve  seen  that  look 
in  young  folks’s  eyes  times  and  times.  But 
it  isn’t  often  Number  13  sees  such  eyes  as 
yours,  my  dear,  though  there’s  been  enough 
that  was  kind  and  enough  that  was  sorrow- 
ful in  it,  for  that  matter,  too.  I took  a fancy 
to  the  look  of  you,  I teU  you  plainly,  the 
first  day  you  come — three  weeks  ago  come 
Thursday — with  those  half  dozen  lawn  pet- 
ticoats for  a fine  tuck,  you  remember,  and 
the  insertin  that  was  wore  to  be  taken  out 
from  above.  I’m  set  in  my  fancies,  as  I am 
in  my  ways.  It  isn’t  every  body  one  feels 
a drawin’  to.  You  know  you  feel  a drawin’ 
in  you  sometimes  to  folks,  when  all  the  folds 
of  your  heart  seem  gathered  up  toward  them 
like  fine  gathers — so  close  you’d  hardly  see 
to  stroke  ’em  down.  There’s  folks  I’ve  cut 
and  basted  this  dozen  year,  and  those  I’ve 
done  for  by  the  fortnight,  and  even  those 
I’ve  made  and  finished,  that  I couldn’t  set 
and  talk  to  as  I’m  going  on  to  you,  my  dear — 
not  for  a steady  engagement  on  their  trus- 
so w s or  their  mournin’  for  a year  to  come ) 
and  if  you  thought  it  was  because  you  made 
it  a dollar  a day  when  I was  askin’  only 
eighty-five,  I should  be  sorry ; and  you  did 
it  such  a pretty  way,  how  could  I help  it  I 
And  when  I heard  how  Miss  Jabez  Smith- 
son  run  on  about  you  for  settin’  me  up  to 
ask  more  than  your  neighbors  was  able  to 
pay  me,  I’d  have — I’d  have  asked  her  one 
thirty-seven  and  a half,  my  dear,  if  I could 
have  got  it. 

Stand  a mite  this  way,  if  you  will,  my  j 
dear,  nigher  to  the  glass.  There ! W ill  you  ' 
have  the  walnut  silk  cut  bias  for  the  shirr  ? , 


I cut  one  on  the  square  for  Miss  Colonel 
Adams’s  navy  blue  repeUant.  I’ll  pin  it  up 
a scrap,  and  let  you  see  it  for  yourself — so ! 

You  see,  my  dear,  he  was  my  cousin,  and 
he  come  to  our  house  the  winter  mother  was 
failin’ — when  we  lived  down  East  in  Frank- 
lin— to  help  do  for  us,  father  being  dead  and 
the  boys  gone.  There  was  two  boys,  Ned 
and  ’Li’kim.  Ned  was  the  one  that  died, 
I never  did  know  what  of.  Our  old  doctor 
said  he  had  wind  in  his  brain.  My  little 
brother  ’Li’kim — there ! I needn’t  keep  you 
standin’  any  longer  in  the  blazin’  light — I 
always  said  that  ’Li’kim  meant  weU,  my 
dear,  and  I always,  always  w ill,  and  I’d  rath- 
er not  talk  about  it  just  now ; but  he  got 
into  bad  company,  poor  little  chap ! and  aft- 
er father  died  he — ran — away.  One  night 
I come  home  horn  the  sewin’  circle,  and  I 
found  his  common  close  and  his  little  skates 
and  things  he'd  left  in  a heap,  and  a little 
note  atop  to  mother.  And  mother  she  just 
threw  up  her  arms  and  ran  to  meet  me, 
screechin’  through  the  entry ; and,  my  dear, 
it  left  her  ravin’  wild  from  that  hour  till 
she  died.  For  she’d  had  a fever,  and  been 
a scrap  weakly  in  her  head  since  father’s 
funeral. 

But  that  doesn’t  matter  now,  only  it  will 
explain  some  things  to  you,  and  how  my 
cousin  Peter  Doggett  come  to  live  with  us. 
And  that  doesn’t  matter,  only  that  when  I 
got  through  with  that  job,  I didn’t  want 
him  for  a husband,  nor  no  man  else.  The 
ways  they  have  with  their  boots,  my  dear, 
and  the  smell  of  blacking,  I don’t  like ; and 
the  pipes,  and  laying  them  against  your 
clean  mantel-piece  after  you  have  dusted, 
and  the  bein’  so  particular  about  the  pud- 
den  sauce  when  you’re  wore  with  watching 
sick  folks  aU  the  night,  and  the  sitting  still 
and  seeing  you  bring  kindlen  and  draw  wa- 
ter, and  the  getting  used  to  you,  my  dear, 
and  snapping  of  you  up.  And  then  the  way 
of  speaking  to  your  mother! 

My  dear,  when  it  aU  began,  I was  that 
fond  of  Peter  Doggett  I’d  have  carried  kin- 
dlen,  or  bore  with  pipes,  or  fussed  with 
pudden  sauces,  or  run  my  feet  ofi'  for  him 
to  all  eternity,  and  thought  myself  well  off 
And  when  it  all  was  over,  I wouldn’t  have 
lifted  a winker,  much  less  an  eyelash,  for 
him,  come  what  might.  For  when  we  come 
to  set  down  day  by  day  and  meal  by  meal 
and  worry  by  worry  together,  then  all  the 
temper  and  all  the  selfishness  and  all  the 
meanness  there  was  in  us  come  up.  And  I 
don’t  know  what  he  thought  of  mise,  my 
dear.  Temper  enough,  the  Lord  knows,  but 
I couldn't  have  snapped  him  up,  my  dear,  as 
he  did  me ; and  if  I’d  spoke  to  his  mother  as 
he  spoke  one  afternoon  to  mine — she  very 
troublesome  in  the  head  that  day,  poor  old 
j lady,  and  requirin’  all  the  patient  love  of 
i son  and  daughter  both  to  keep  her  strong 
i and  still — if  I had,  I’d  have  looked  to  bo 
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turned  into  a pillow  of  salt,  like  Lot’s  poor 
wife,  my  dear,  and  kept  a-standin’  in  the 
settin’-room  for  a shame  to  the  family  for- 
ever after.  So  after  that  I says  to  him, 
“ Peter  Doggett,  we’re  never  fitted  to  make 
each  other  happy  as  married  folks  if  we 
can’t  get  along  as  common  folks.”  And  so 
that  was  the  end  of  that  And  mother  died 
the  next  week,  and  Peter  went  home  after 
the  funeral ; and  so  I was  left  to  myself,  my 
dear,  for  my  aunt  Hannah,  Peter’s  mother, 
was  offended,  very  natural,  and  there  was 
no  other  of  my  blood  in  all  the  world.  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  that  meant  much 
once.  Young  folks  don’t  understand  such 
things.  You’ve  no  more  idea,  my  pretty, 
setting  there  with  your  great  eyes,  what  the 
drawin’  of  kith  and  kin  is  like,  when  you’re 
left  to  shift  without  it,  than  an  unhatched 
bobolink,  and  please  God,  you  never,  never 
may!  Nor  I’d  no  more  idea  till  after  the 
house  was  sold  to  pay  off  old  mortgages  of 
father’s,  and  I come  to  this  place,  my  dear,  on 
the  recommendation  of  a friend  of  mine,  to 
take  in,  or  go  out  if  desired,  but  much  pre- 
ferring to  take  in,  and  only  advertising,  to 
begin  with,  for  plain  sewing,  on  account  of 
a little  weakness  in  my  eyes.  Her  name  was 
Susannah  Greenwich,  and  the  first  month  I 
rented  Number  13  she  was  a comfort  to  me, 
my  dear ; for  she  had  the  second  rear,  aud 
ran  a Wheeler  and  Wilson,  with  a dreadful 
backache,  and  I used  to  make  a drop  of  tea 
for  her  of  evenings,  and  I got  a new  tea-pot 
big  enough  for  two  on  purpose;  and  that 
was  a pleasure  you’d  never  guess,  my  dear, 
unless  you’d  drunk  out  of  the  smallest  size  a 
while,  and  cried  into  it  a good  deal  of  stormy 
nights  alone.  But  Susannah  Greenwich  she 
got  married.  She  married  the  first  floor,  that 
I cured  of  the  toothache ; and  it  was  coming 
up  after  the  drops  that  he  took  the  notion 
to  her,  when  I’d  got  her  fixed  comfortable, 
with  a Scotch  plaid  blanket  shawl  across 
the  chair  and  that  red  cricket  to  her  feet 
aud  the  mug  a-steaming  in  her  hand ; for  I 
hadn’t  any  tea-cups  at  that  time,  and  the 
wash-stand  mug  has  more  comfort  in  it  than 
you’d  think,  my  dear,  when  tea-cups  are  out 
of  the  question  for  lack  of  steady  work. 

Now  I’ll  tell  you  that  this  minute  I nev- 
er told  Susannah  nor  a living  soul.  He  ask- 
ed me  first,  the  first  floor  did.  His  name 
was  Thrasher.  But  I wouldn’t  have  a man 
named  Thrasher  if  he  was  first  cousin  to  the 
Angel  Gabriel.  And  he  took  it  very  kind 
indeed,  and  made  up  to  Susannah  that  day 
come  a fortnight,  for  he  was  in  a taking  for 
a home  as  ever  I saw ; and  she  moved  her 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  away,  and  they  went 
across  the  river  to  live,  for  he  kept  a lard 
factory,  and  it  was  more  convenient  for  the 
hogs. 

It  wasn’t  till  Susannah ’d  gone  that  it  all 
came  over  me,  my  dear.  Long  as  you  have 
a cup  of  tea  to  make  or  a toothache  to  cure 


for  folks,  it  ain’t  so  bad,  but  when  you’ve 
settled  down  in  a big  houseful  of  those  that 
you  haven’t  the  right  to  lift  a finger  for,  nor 
one  of  them  the  heart  to  do  for  you,  and  all 
going  their  own  ways,  and  living  their  own 
lives,  and  sorrowin’  their  own  sorrows,  and 
lockin’  their  souls  against  each  other  as  they 
do  their  drawers  and  trunks,  and  if  you  was 
to  die  in  your  bed  of  some  lonesome  night, 
my  dear,  not  a soul  of  ’em  would  know  nor 
care  until  the  landlady  noticed,  maybe,  by 
next  evening  that  you  didn’t  make  a noise 
about  your  room,  and  sent  up  the  Loon  to 
see.  I call  her  the  Loon,  my  dear,  for  she’s 
the  chamber-maid,  and  nigh  as  crazy ; be- 
sides, the  color  of  her  eyes  the  same,  if  you 
noticed  it  upon  the  stairs.  I’ve  lost  my  col- 
lection of  ideas,  my  dear,  but  I was  going 
to  say,  it  is  a way  of  living  that  folks  can’t 
dream  nor  guess  at  till  they’ve  lived  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I set  and  think  it  over,  as 
if  we  had  to  live  such  large  whiles  in  this 
world,  my  dear,  to  understand  the  least,  least 
little  things ! 

Hard  t Yes,  my  dear,  I thought  so  then. 
When  first  I knuckled  to  it  down  in  Num- 
ber 13  I thought  it  w&  a little  hard.  But, 
bless  you!  that  was  before  I knew  what 
hardness  was,  or  where  the  comfort  of  it 
was  coming  in.  It’s  like  the  soft  side  of 
a pine  board,  boardin’  is.  There ! I didn’t 
mean  that  for  a conundrum,  but  it’s  a pret- 
ty good  one ; don’t  you  think  so  t 

Turn  a scrap  this  way,  while  I pin  the 
gore  against  the  loop.  Yes. 

Comfort  f I’ve  had  enough  of  comfort  in 
this  scrimpy  little  wee  worn  room,  my  dear, 
to  warm  a cold  heart  through  for  forty  hard- 
er lives  than  mine.  No,  I don’t  know  as  I 
could  tell  you  how  it  comes.  Comfort  is  like 
sunshine  of  an  afternoon : you  can’t  reason 
how  it  comes,  but  only  know  the  blessed 
cornin’,  and  set  and  curl  up  in  it,  a-warmin’ 
through  and  through,  my  dear.  And  it  ain’t 
so  much  then  as  it  is  afterward  that  you 
know  how  warm  you  are.  I’ve  taken  a sur- 
prising deal  of  pleasure  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  in  thinking  how  well  off  I was 
once,  after  it  was  over.  Some  folks  can’t, 
I know.  Eggs  ain’t  speckled  all  alike,  nor 
there  don’t  no  two  kittens  in  a batch  run 
after  their  tails  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  sperit.  I’ve  seen  cats  that  would  do  it 
in  a melancholy  manner,  as  if  they  were  do- 
ing you  a personal  favor,  and  cats  that  would 
do  it  in  a superior  manner,  as  if  they’d  show 
the  other  cats  how  much  it  was  beneath 
’em.  There’s  cats  and  cats. 

If  you’d  rather  set  and  wait*  for  me  to  baste 
the  kilt  plaitin’  together,  I’ll  try  and  tell 
you  something  about  it ; but  it’s  a scrimpy 
story,  like  the  room,  my  dear,  and  wee  and 
worn  too,  like  the  room.  Every  thing’s 
been  scrimpy  in  my  life,  my  pretty,  but  the 
comfort. 

After  Susannah,  it  all  began  with  Miss  Ma- 
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jor  Cracklejaw,  upon  the  same  floor  front. 
I’d  seen  her  going  in  and  out — a little  creet- 
ur  with  big  eyes  and  stylish  hair ; but  I’d 
never  taken  notice  to  speak  to  most  the 
folks,  for  the  third  floor  rear,  with  one  win- 
dow and  a gas  stove  and  do  for  yourself, 
ain’t  just  abreast  of  the  full  soots  or  front 
parlors  and  board  besides,  you  see.  So,  aft- 
er Susannah  Thrasher  went,  I fought  most- 
ly shy  of  ’em,  unless  it  was  a little  plain 
sewing,  and  once  or  twice  the  week’s  mend- 
in’ for  Miss  M‘Henry  Dumps  (as  true  as  you 
stand  in  your  bustle,  that  was  her  blessed 
name!) — the  first  floor  she  was,  with  three 
babies,  and  a nurse  with  neuralgy  twice  a 
week  in  the  frouziest  head  I ever  saw,  that 
dropped  the  baby  down  the  steps,  if  you’ll 
believe  it,  twice  that  winter. 

And  so,  because  I kept  so  mostly  to  myself, 
and  because  Number  13  was  cold,  my  dear, 
when  the  gas  was  contrary,  and  I hadn’t 
that  chair  in  there  made  out  of  the  barrel, 
with  the  patchwork  cover — poor  Miss  Flynn 
and  Tommy  Harkness,  they  gave  me  that 
chair,  but  I haven’t  come  to  them  yet — nor 
the  Turkey -red  valance  on  the  curtain,  my 
dear : and  you  can’t  guess  the  comfort  there 
is  in  a mite  of  Turkey  red,  nor  how  my  poor 
dear  Helen  Goldenough  looked  blushing  in 
the  day  she  knocked  and  said,  Might  she 
give  herself  a great  comfort  by  putting  of  it 
up  t And  I hadn’t  got  the  tea-set  then,  nor 
that  little  shelf  old  Mr.  Hopkinson  put  up 
to  hold  the  cups  I bought  next  quarter,  nor 
the  pretty  shade  across  the  gas,  for  your 
poor  eyes,  of  the  lace  and  paper  with  the 
maple  leaves  between,  sent  by  the  attic 
rear,  my  dear,  with  the  sweetest  poor  face, 
and,  oh ! she  got  into  such  a trouble ! nor 
the  little  book-case  either  from  Miss  Crackle- 
jaw  herself,  one  Christmas-eve,  with  John 
G.  Whittier’s  poems  a-standing  all  alone  and 
looking  such  a comfort ! Nor  I hadn’t  got 
this  blessed  stove  in  then  that  I saved  a 
year  to  run  the  pipe  through,  and  to  get  the 
landlady  quite  willing ; for  any  body’s  tem- 
per would  be  wore  a little  thin,  my  dear, 
with  folks  that  didn’t  pay,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Loon.  And  make  the  best  you  might, 
my  dear,  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  Loon. 

So  I was  setting  all  alone,  my  dear,  one 
night,  without  a light,  and  shivering  over 
the  gas  stove,  and  moping  by  myself,  for  I 
was  out  of  work ; and,  setting  there,  I began 
to  think.  All  at  once  I began  to  seem  to  be 
setting  in  the  keeping-room  at  home  with 
my  little  brother  ’Li’kim.  What  I said 
about  the  drawin’  that  you  feel  for  folks, 
you  know,  and  you  know  how  some  drawin’s 
is  as  much  tighter  than  other  drawin’s  as  is 
the  difference  between  the 'sunlight  and  the 
moonlight,  or  between  the  fire  and  the 
freeze ! I don’t  know  how  it  was — I can’t 
talk  much  about  it  4even,  after  all — but  in 
all  my  life  I never  had  such  a drawin’  of  all 
that  in  you  that  makes  you  love  and  live 


for  folks,  and  be  blessed  when  they’re  by 
you,  and  be  wretched  when  they  ain’t,  and 
most  of  all  that  feelin’  that  makes  you  glad 
to  do  and  Buffer  for  ’em  and  spare  ’em  pain, 
and  shelter  of  them  up  as  hens  brood  over 
their  poor  chicks,  or  like  young  mothers 
cuddlin’  their  first  babies,  as  the  feelin’s 
that  I had  for  my  little  brother  ’Li’kim. 
What  I thought  of  Peter  Doggett  before  he 
come  to  live  with  us  come  nighest  to  it ; but 
it  never,  never  was  the  same. 

’Li’kim  was  a pretty  boy,  my  dear,  and 
his  hair  curled.  I used  to  curl  it  across 
my  fingers  for  him  every  morning ; and  he 
brought  his  little  lessons  to  me,  and  he  al- 
ways liked  to  get  by  me,  and  he’d  rather  I’d 
go  up  to  hear  his  prayers.  And  oh,  my  dear, 
from  the  night  he  left  us  till — till  long  aft- 
erward— till  this  very  living  night — I’Ll  own 
to  you,  when  I’ve  kneeled  to  say  my  own, 
there’s  never,  never  been  a night,  not  one, 
that  I haven’t  said  over  “ Now  I lay  me” 
l through  for  him,  my  dear,  fearin’  he’d  grown 
too  wild  and  wayward  to  say  it  for  him- 
self. 

But  I’ve  wandered  far  from  Miss  Crackle- 
jaw,  you  must  excuse  me.  I haven’t  oft- 
en spoke  of  ’Li’kim — not  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  my  dear — poor 
boy! — just  the  living  light  of  my  young 
eyes.  I used  to  tell  him  so  sometimes  when 
we  sat  alone ; but  then  I didn’t  even  know 
what  I was  a-saying  when  I was  a-saying 
that. 

But  when  I was  setting  there  that  even- 
ing it  all  come  back,  and  all  I could  think 
of  was  that  little  fellow ; and  the  strange  old 
mystery  of  kith  or  kin,  and  how  I was  left 
battlin’  without  it,  come  over  me ; and  how 
dreary  the  room  looked,  and  how  cold  it 
was,  and  I without  a friend  in  all  that  big 
drear  house,  and  the  tea-pot  only  lukewarm 
upon  the  stove ! And  I seemed  to  see  my 
life  go  stretching  out,  out,  like  an  awful 
seam  to  which  there  is  no  end,  and  me  sit- 
ting taking  stitches  to  shorten  of  it  up,  just 
so,  pent  up  alone  with  my  tea-pot  in  that 
little  room,  and  never  a face  to  kiss  nor  a 
hand  to  get  hold  of  when  your  head  aches 
like  to  split,  my  dear,  and  never  a voice  to 
speak  nor  to  talk  back  to,  and  in  all  the 
wide  old  world  no  speck  of  comfort  to  your 
name,  my  dear. 

Then  all  at  once  within  the  little  lonely 
room  I seemed  to  see  my  little  brother  ’Li’- 
kim kneeling  down  to  say  his  prayers ; and 
I put  down  my  tea-cup — for  it  was  dark, 
and  my  eyes  never  very  strong,  and  I oft- 
en saw  queer  things — and  I kneeled  down 
where  I seemed  to  see  him,  and  went  through 
u Now  I lay  me”  by  myself,  till  the  tea  was 
cold.  But  I felt  better  for  it,  somehow, 
that  I did,  my  dear,  and  before  I was  off  my 
knees  Miss  Cracklejaw  knocked  sudden,  and 
I jumped  as  if  I’d  been  struck  in  a heap  to 
let  her  in. 
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She  wanted  a little  sewin’  &>ne,  she  said, 
and  would  I just  step  into  her  room  and  see 
if  I could  do  it  for  her  f So  I went  in  with 
her,  and  we  set  down  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  work.  They  was  little  things, 
my  dear,  a little  blanket  and  a little  shirt, 
and  what  not,  and  she’d  given  out  on  fin- 
ishing ’em  off,  for  she  wasn’t  very  well ; and 
1 was  sorry  for  her  as  we  set  and  talked,  for 
now  and  then  the  tears  come  and  trickled 
down,  and  she  in  a sadder  way,  my  dear, 
than  she’d  ought  to  be,  till  1 knew  there 
was  a trouble  on  her  mind;  and  at  last, 
while  we  were  talking,  it  come  over  me, 
with  a great  stirring  in  my  heart,  to  find 
out  what  it  was  that  wore  on  her,  and  be  a 
comfort  if  I could.  So,  though  1 was  the 
third  rear  and  a gas  stove,  I up  and  says : 

u Miss  Cracklej aw,  something  worries  you. 
Pm  a poor  woman,  but  your  neighbor,  and 
if  ever  I can  do  for  you,  just  let  me  know, 
and  there  I am ; for  it’s  lonesome  boardin’ 
with  your  worries,  as  I know,  my  dear,” 

W ell,  she  thanked  me  pretty  enough — very 
prettily  for  a woman  with  such  a stylish 
head  of  hair,  and  cried  again,  and  said  she’d 
see,  and  said  there  wa$  a worry,  and  it  broke 
her  heart. 

Now  it  was  that  very  night,  my  dear,  I 
sittin’  in  my  dressin’-gownd  to  read  my  chap- 
ter, that  I heard  the  noise  outside  my  door, 
a stumblin’,  scrapin’  noise,  and  then  a bang- 
in’ like  the  last  trumpet  up  against  my  door, 
and  I went  to  see,  for  it  was  half  after  elev- 
en o’clock,  and  the  hours  in  the  house  are 
half  past  ten,  excepting  latch-keys  to  gen- 
tlemen of  good  habits  at  eleven,  and  there, 
my  dear,  1 come  plump  on  M^jor  Crackle- 
jaw,  drunk  as  drunk. 

His  poor  wife  come  out  as  I come  out,  in 
a pretty  white  wrapper,  with  shirred  pink 
merino  up  the  front,  you  know,  and  her  hair 
all  streaming  and  her  face  as  white ! And 
we  helped  him  into  bed  together,  he  never 
knowin’,  and  neither  of  us  spoke  a word  till 
it  was  done.  Then  says  I,  “I  know  your 
worry  now,  Miss  Cracklej  aw,  and  Heaven 
help  you!” 

And  she  says : “ Oh,  what  shall  I do  f what 
shall  Ido?  It  was  so  last  week  and  the  week 
before,  and  twice  last  month,  and  some  oth- 
er times.  And  I’ve  let  him  in  quite  quiet, 
nobody  knowin’  his  disgrace;  for  he’s  a 
young  man,  my  husband  is,  and  never  was 
like  this  before,  and  promised  me  he  never, 
never  would.  But  he’s  got  into  a bad  set,” 
she  says,  and  he’s  troubled  in  his  business — 
we  had  to  excuse  so  much  in  men,  she  said, 
on  account  of  business — and  now,  when  she 
was  taken  ill,  oh ! who  would  let  him  in  at 
nights,  and  save  the  house  from  knowin’  of 
the  shame  ? she  says.  And  she  was  in  such 
a taking  as  you  never  saw.  So  of  course  I 
said  I’d  let  him  in,  my  dear,  and  so  I did. 
And  I let  him  in  with  a vengeance,  I tell 
you ; for  when  it  happened  twice,  I gave 


him  such  a talkin’  to,  she  lying  weak  and 
miser’ble  up  stairs,  poor  creetur,  that,  for 
very  shame,  it  was  a fortnight  before  he 
dared  to  try  it  again,  my  dear.  And  I talk- 
ed when  he  was  sober,  and  I talked  when 
he  was  drunk,  and  I set  up  always  till  that 
man  was  in,  as  if  he’d  been  a boy  a dozen 
years  old ; and  after  the  baby  was  bom  he 
got  ashamed  of  it,  or  else  I made  it  too  mUoh 
trouble,  and  he  pulled  through  and  come 
out  all  right,  my  dear ; and  such  a grateful 
creetur,  when  I sat  of  evenings  now  and 
then  to  help  about  the  baby ! for  she  was  a 
long  time  getting  up.  And  never  a soul  but 
them  two  and  myself  knew  of  his  disgrace, 
my  dear,  for  I never  let  on  a word  of  it ; 
and  if  they  hadn’t  been  unknownst  to  you, 
and  gone  to  California  besides,  I wouldn’t 
let  on  now.  I don’t  know  why  she  took  on 
so  about  it,  as  if  I’d  done  her  some  tremen- 
jous  favor.  Any  woman  would  have  done 
it  she’d  seen  fit  to  let. 

Now  when  I saw  that  young  thing  well 
and  spry,  and  him  as  well-behaved  as  need 
be,  and  the  baby  with  the  whooping-cough, 
and  him  so  tender  to  it,  and  home  of  even- 
ings, I got  such  comfort  in  it  as  you’d  never 
guess.  It  was  ’most  as  good  as  having  a 
husband  and  baby  of  your  own,  without  the 
bother  or  the  blacking.  And  there  was  that 
in  the  way  them  two  looked  at  me,  and  the 
tones  of  their  voice  when  they  spoke  to  me, 
my  dear,  forever  after,  that  made  my  scrimpy 
little  room  a sort  of  home  to  me — if  you 
can  understand  the  feelin’ — even  when  I set 
alone. 

And  oh ! the  tones,  my  dear,  and  oh ! the 
voices  and  the  looks  these  walls  have  seen, 
I don’t  know  why ! And  the  folks  that  have 
made  this  house  a comfort  to  me,  I don’t 
know  how ! I think  I got  the  most  out  of 
poor  Miss  Flynn  and  Tommy  Harkness  for 
a while,  though  why  they  ever  should  have 
come  to  me  l You  see,  it  had  been  going  on 
a long  while:  she  very  young  and  pretty, 
and  her  mother  dead,  and  working  in  a dol- 
lar store  all  day ; and  Tommy  Harkness,  he 
was  young  and  thoughtless,  and  he  had  the 
second  opposite,  but  he  was  in  the  retail 
grocery ; and  I don’t  suppose  they  thought 
of  marrying.  But  she  was  lonesome,  and 
the  boy  was  good-natured,  and  this  had  been 
goin’  on  for  nigh  two  years,  till,  my  dear,  she 
was  the  talk  of  the  house. 

One  evening,  up  comes  Miss  Barker — she’s 
the  landlady,  you  know — and  says  she,  “ I 
can’t  have  this  any  longer,”  says  she; 
“there’s  such  goin’s-on,  and  in  her  room 
at  reasonable  and  onreasonable  hours,  and 
caught  a kissin’  of  her  a Tuesday  last ! All 
my  folks  are  talkin’  about  it.  Maggie  Flynn 
must  suit  herself  with  a less  respectable 
house,”  says  Miss  Barker. 

Now,  my  dear,  I was  in  that  distress  I 
couldn’t  bear  myself  for  a half  an  hour,  for 
I liked  Miss  Flynn,  though  very  imprudent ; 
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but  I’d  as  soon  think  evil  of  myself,  my  dear, 
as  of  that  child.  And  in  she  comes  while  I 
was  turning  of  it  over,  all  her  hair  tumbled, 
and  her  eyes  as  red  as  the  Loon’s  herself, 
and  wringing  of  her  hands  and  wringing  of 
her  hands.  Oh ! what  would  ever  become  of 
kerf  What  had  she  done?  What  should 
she  do?  And  she  clings  to  me,  and  begs 
me  to  save  her  from  such  a shameful,  awful 
thing.  In  all  the  house,  she  said,  I was  the 
only  friend  she  had  to  tell.  I don’t  know 
why,  for  more  than  taking  in  a hot  brick  or 
so  when  she  had  an  influenza,  and  watching 
for  a word,  and  wishing  she’d  confide  in  me 
about  the  boy — for  I’d  felt  uneasy — I’d  nev- 
er done. 

I think,  my  dear,  that  was  the#  hardest 
three  days’  work  I ever  did,  for  it  took 
three  days  to  straighten  of  it  out.  And 
such  a time ! Miss  Cracklejaw  did  most  of 
that,  though  set  against  the  girl  to  start 
with.  But  we  talked  it  over,  and  we  had 
Miss  Barker  up,  and  Miss  Flynn,  all  red  and 
crying,  and  Tommy  too ; and  Miss  Cracklejaw 
she  said  if  we  could  carry  it  out,  she’d  invite 
me  down  to  supper  on  Christmas  evening — 
for  it  was  Christmas  time.  She’d  invited 
me  before,  my  dear ; but  when  it’s  only  a 
dried  herring  and  a cup  of  tea  and  a gas 
stove  you  can  ask  back  to,  you  feel  a deli- 
cacy. So  Miss  Cracklejaw  invited  me  to 
supper,  and  Miss  Barker,  we  prevailed  upon 
her  to  say  she’d  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
house  if  it  was  laid  before  the  house.  So 
then  I goes  to  Tommy  Harkness,  and  I says, 
“Thomas,  you  and  Maggie  Flynn  must  be 
engaged  to  be  married  before  six  o’clock  to- 
night. And  then,  Thomas,  you’ll  have  to  go 
across  to  old  Miss  Phipps’s  to  board,  and  call 
on  Maggie  in  the  parlor.” 

Says  Thomas,  groaning  out  between  his 
hands,  “Oh,  is  it  so  bad  as  that?  Oh,  I 
wish  she’d  never  seen  me ! I wouldn’t  have 
had  this  happen,  not  for  the  worth  of  State 
Street,”  says  Tommy  Harkness ; for  he  was 
fond  of  Maggie,  and  never  meant  to  harm 
her.  Then  he  holds  up  his  head,  with  his 
cheeks  hot.  “Maggie’s  a lady!”  says  he, 
fast  and  mad.  “She’s  been  a lady  to  me. 
It’s  I that  wasn’t  the  gentleman,”  says  he, 

“ for  I ought  to  have  thought  of  her.  Mag- 
gie is  a good  girl,”  says  Tommy,  mighty 
proud.  Then  he  melted  down  quite  pit- 
eous, and  cries,  “I  didn’t  think!  I didn’t 
think ! And  we  haven’t  any  thing  to  marry 
on,  and  how  could  a fellow  get  engaged  ?” 

So  I made  quick  work  of  Tommy  Hark- 
ness, but  it  was  three  blessed  days  before 
Miss  Flynn  would  show  her  poor  face  to  any 
soul  but  me,  or  barely  eat  a morsel,  and  cry- 
ing her  eyes  out,  my  dear,  till  she  was  almost 
blind.  But  when  the  Christmas  come,  I told 
Miss  Cracklejaw  I’d  accept  her  invitation  to 
supper,  seeing  it  would  run  on  forever  if  I 
didn’t  take  a step  decided ; and  I took  her 
just  as  she  was,  all  pale  and  blinded  with  I 


the  tears,  on%  hand  in  mine,  and  Tommy 
Harkness  with  the  other  on  his  arm.  My! 
how  that  boy  did  tremble ! And  Mi 
Cracklejaw  she  was  very  polite  and  pretty, 
and  so  I took  my  first  tea,  my  dear,  at  Miss 
Barker’s  table. 

All  the  house  was  there,  and  the  room  as 
bright  as  bright.  And  you  never  saw  how 
the  silver  seemed  to  me  to  shine,  or  the 
pleasant  look  about  the  cake -basket,  my 
dear.  And  I stood  up  before  them  all,  mid 
I says,  for  I knew  them  mostly  by  that  time, 

“ My  friends,”  I says,  “ I’ve  come  to  ask 
you  to  congratulate  these  two  young  people 
for  being  promised  to  each  other  to  be  man 
and  wife.”  I says  it  very  solemn,  ’most  like 
a marriage  service,  and  the  people’s  faces, 
though  black  enough,  my  dear,  took  on  a 
solemn  look.  “ They’re  very  young,”  I 
ther  says,  “ without  father  or  mother  to 
guide  them  or  advise  them — very  young,”  I 
says ; and  when  I felt  her  poor  hand  shake 
in  mine,  there  come  that  trembling  in  my 
voice  I hardly  could  get  out  the  words. 
“And  I think,”  says  I, “that  you’ll  all  agree 
with  me  as  it’s  easier  in  this  world  to  do 
foolish  things  than  prudent  ones,  and  sweet- 
er to  think  well  of  folks  than  ill  of  folks, 
and  nobler  to  remember  that  we  none  of  us 
ain’t  sure  till  we  are  in  our  graves  that  the 
time  mayn’t  come  we’ll  need  folks  to  believe 
in  us  too  against  appearances,  and  to  for- 
give us  too  the  little  follies  we  may  commit 
despite  ourselves.  My  friends,”  says  I,  “ it’s 
my  belief  no  man  nor  no  woman  of  us  will 
ever  grow  so  old  as  to  be  sure  we  mightn’t 
make  a blunder  and  be  sorry  for  it,  and  yet 
have  hearts  as  innocent  as  two  young  hearts 
I’ve  looked  into  and  know  all  about.  And 
so,  because  it’s  the  blessed  Christmas  time, 
in  which  we  all  love  to  think  kindly  and 
believe  much  in  one  another,  I’m  sure  you’ll 
join  with  me  in  the  little  supper  of  congrat- 
ulation I’ve  come  down  to  take  with  you 
and  my  two  dear  young  friends  to-night.” 

And,  my  dear,  they  did — yes,  they  did. 
Even  Miss  Barker  she  cleared  up,  and  they 
helped  Miss  Flynn  six  times  to  marmalade 
among  ’em,  and  wished  her  merry  Christmas, 
and  talked  politics  most  beautiful,  when  she 
began  to  cry  afresh,  to  change  the  subject. 
And  when  that  supper  was  over,  first  I knew 
that  whole  tableful  of  folks,  they  rose  up, 
and  Major  Cracklejaw,  says  he : 

“ A hundred  merry  Christmases  and  three 
cheers  for  her  that  has  the  Christmas  soul 
among  us!”  says  Major  Cracklejaw.  And 
so,  as  I sat  looking  round,  quite  pleased  and 
happy,  and  wondering  who  it  was  of  whom 
the  major  thought  that  pretty  thought,  my 
dear,  would  you  believe  it  ? All  those  folks 
they  got  up  and  they  cheered  me  ! me  ! 

My  dear,  I like  to  have  fell  through  the 
floor,  not  so  much  because  the  Loon  dropped 
the  preserved  ginger  down  my  neck  that 
I minute,  as  she  truly  did,  and  very  cold  I 
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found  it  for  bo  Lot  * tasting  tiling,  and  my 
best  alpaca  too — but  yon  can’t  scold  a creet- 
ur  with  no  more  gumption  than  that  creetur 
has — but  because  of  the  fright  of  it  and  the 
surprise.  But  afterward,  when  I come  to 
think  it  over,  there  come  such  a comfort  to 
it,  1 could  hardly  close  my  eyes  that  blessed 
night. 

Ah,  my  dear,  and  so  it’s  been  this  thing 
and  been  that;  but  1 wish  yon’d  seen  my 
poor  Miss  Goldenongh  before  the  small-pox 
wiuter.  Not  so  very  pretty,  but  gentio  and 
well-looking,  though  I never  can  abide  loops 
brought  round  behind  and  puffed  across  the 
bustle.  And  when  she  was  taken  down  up 
there  in  that  attic,  and  not  a relative  nigher 
than  Kentucky,  when  she  corns  on  to  sing 
in  the  Beatoven  chorus,  there  was  I,  with  a 
full  week  on  Miss  Jabez  Smithson,  for  she 
was  going  to  New  York  to  make  a little  vis- 
it ; and  when  Miss  Barker  come  up  all  of  a 
zeal  about  sending  of  the  poor  creetur  to 
the  hospital,  I says,  “ What  shall  I do  ?”  In- 
deed I did ! But  then  1 thought  of  being 
down  with  small-pox  in  that  attic,  and  no 
kith  nor  kin  to  stand  by  you,  and  of  the 
terror  that  she  had  about  the  hospital,  for 
she’d  often  told  me,  and  it  was  something 
of  a cousin  that  was  neglected  in  one  once, 
and  died  most  horrible.  And  I says,  my 
dear,  what  has  Heaven  left  me  without 
own  folks  for,  if  it  ain’t  to  be  own  folks 
to  those  that  are  similar  T and  1 says : 

“ Miss  Barker,  let  the  poor  thing  stay,  and 
shut  us  up  together  in  the  attic,  and  the 
Loon  will  bring  the  meals  and  my  good-by 
to  all  the  house,”  says  I,  “ and  tell  no  one 
to  come  nigh  us.” 

And  so  she  did  it,  for  she’s  a grateful 
creetur;  and  ever  after  not  scolding  her 
about  the  ginger,  she  was  most  willing  for 
a Loon : a little  used  to  sharp  words,  1 guess, 
for  most  things. 

So  I staid  three  weeks  in  that  attic,  and 
tlio  doctor  and  the  Loon  come  every  day — 
at  least  the  tips  of  her  fingers  with  the 
dishes — and  I never  saw  her  eyeB  so  blazin’ 
red  before  nor  since.  And  we  did  the  best 
we  could ; but  one  night,  Tuesday  three 
week,  as  I was  dropping  into  a scrappy 
nap  upon  the  comfortables  I’d  laid  upon 
the  floor,  Helen  Goldenough  she  called  me 
in  a ringing  voice. 

I spring,  and  am  by  her  in  a minute,  and 
there  she  sits,  bolt-upright  and  awful,  in 
the  bed.  Says  she : 

44  Why,  mother!”  says  she — “ why,  moth- 
er, how  good  of  you  to  come  I” 

My  dear,  she  took  me  for  her  mother ; and 
when  1 saw  the  ohango  upon  her,  1 can’t  tell 
you  the  solemn  feelings  of  my  heart  to  hear 
that  word. 

But  they  weren’t  as  solemn  as  the  feelings 
that  I hod  a minute  after,  when  that  poor 
thing  did  what  she  did.  My  dear,  upon  my 
living  word,  she  rose  upon  her  knees  and 
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folded  of  her  hands  and  begun  to  say  her 
prayers  to  me.  I’m  ’most  afraid  to  tell  you 
what  she  said.  Says  she : 

“ Our  mother  who  art  in  heaven !”  that’s 
what  she  says  — 44  our  mother  who  art  in 
heaven , hallowed  be  thy  name !”  says  Helen 
Goldenough.  And  then,  whether  she  took 
me  for  mother  on  earth  or  mother  in  heaven 
I can’t  say,  not  knowin’,  but  she  puts  her 
poor  hands  about  my  neck,  for  I wouldn’t 
have  deceived  her  not  to  move  an  eyelash  if 
I’d  died  for  it  that  minute ; and,  my  dear,  I 
was  so  much  own  folks  to  her,  and  whether 
those  of  earth  or  heaven  doesn’t  matter  os  I 
know,  that  she  fell  into  my  arms,  all  dread- 
ful as  she  was,  and  there  she  died. 

Her  mother  did  come  on  two  days  after, 
and  1 told  her  how  it  was.  I don’t  think,  if 
I’d  live  to  the  next  Centennial  and  the  bal- 
lots, I’d  forget  that  woman’s  look  nor  the 
words  she  said  to  me.  1 can’t  tell  them 
to  you,  my  dear,  for  they  were  far,  far  above 
my  best  deserving ; and  she  gave  the  Loon 
a dollar  bill,  and  slept  with  me  and  cried 
upon  my  neck  till  she  went  home. 

No,  I never  had  it,  after  all;  only  three 
days’  touch  of  vorylokl,  that  the  Looa 
brought  the  meals  to,  aud  Miss  Ctacklejaw 
she  Bent  up  grapes;  aud  after  you  have 
found  out  it  isn’t  it,  my  dear,  it  aiu’t  so  bad 
to  be  alone.  First  two  days  I didn’t  know, 
and  I thought  a great  deal  about  my  little 
brother  ’Li’kim,  and  of  bein’  glad  I had  no 
own  folks,  after  all,  to  take  into  mortal  dan- 
ger for  my  sake,  till  there  fairly  was  a com- 
fort in  it,  don’t  you  see  t 

Aud  now,  my  dear,  if  I had  time  to  tell 
you  about  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  liis  broken 
arm,  or  about  Miss  M‘Henry  Dumps’s  baby, 
or  about  that  matter  in  the  firat  floor  rear, 
or  about  Miss  Barker  herself  and  the  invita- 
tion down  to  dinner,  or  a thousand  thousand 
things  that  took  place  to  bless  me ! but  I see 
you’re  getting  tired,  and  if  I’m  going  to  tell 
a story  all  about  myself,  I must  tell  it,  I sup- 
pose, and  you’ll  excuse  me  for  the  impolite- 
ness, and  I’ll  make  it  short  as  possible. 

But,  oh ! I wish  you’d  seen  the  attic  rear 
poor  thing  of  which  I spoke.  Mercy  May- 
nard was  her  name,  aud  saleswoman  in  a 
fancy  store,  and  a little  wild  and  fond  of 
dress,  but  a modest  woman,  in  spito  of  him, 
my  dear ; for  he  owned  the  store,  and  he 
kept  the  wages  down  on  purpose.  Aud  she 
used  to  come  of  evenings,  and  sot  on  that 
cricket  at  my  feet,  and  tell  me ; and  it  was 
a cursed  story,  that  it  was,  my  dear — may 
I be  forgiven  for  a little  swearing  when  I 
think  of  him! — and  often  and  often  it  hap- 
pens in  this  town  to  them  poor  girls.  And 
there  was  a time  I thought  I’d  lost  her,  for 
I’d  talked  till  I was  wore  out,  and  she  got  as 
wild  as  wild  with  desperation,  not  knowing 
any  place  to  go  to ; and  poor  girls  most  earn 
their  bread,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  cursed  men. 

And  it  wasn’t  much  to  do.  I’m  sure,  but  all  I 
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could ; bo  I persuaded  her  and  I begged  her 
till  she  came.  Says  I : “ Just  quit,  and  stop 
with  me  a while,  and  help  me  at  my  work, 
till  you  find  more,  two  in  a room  being  nigh 
half  as  much  a week,  and  two  to  a tea-pot 
nothing  more  to  speak  of,  and  twice  the 
comfort,”  as  was  true,  my  dear.  And  bo  she 
come  and  staid  till  Mr.  M‘Henry  Dumps  he 
found  her  something  in  a corset  store  that  a 
woman  owned  it,  and  only  peace  and  women 
all  around  her.  I was  a little  short  of  work 
just  then,  it’s  true ; but,  bless  you ! somehow 
we  seemed  to  get  along.  I’ve  often  thought 
of  a thing  she  said  one  night,  and  stroking  of 
my  hair  in  a little  way  she  had.  “ You  poor 
old  dear !”  says  she.  “ You  love  your  board- 
in’-honse  neighbor  as  yourself,”  says  she. 
I’m  just  so  mean,  my  dear,  I suppose  I did 
for  her  twice  as  happily  for  hearing  that. 
It’s  the  very  Alderney  cream  of  comfort 
when  folks  think  kinder  of  you  than  you 
deserve. 

But  it  was  about  this  time  there  come 
slowly  growin’  on  me  that  trouble  and  that 
terror  that  drove  all  other  folks’s  troubles 
half  out  my  crazy,  selfish  heart. 

It  come  slowly,  and  yet  it  come  sudden 
too.  I’ll  put  it  in  few  words  now  if  I can, 
for  there’s  nothing  in  it  worth  the  telling  to 
make  a fuss  about. 

It  was  about  my  eyes,  my  dear — never  very 
strong,  and  sewin’  so  constant,  and  perhaps 
a little  with  watching  with  Miss  Barker 
when  she  had  the  fever;  but, first  I knew, the 
black  work  had  to  lay  by  till  morning;  and 
then  it  couldn’t  be  black  work  at  all ; and 
then  I noticod  that  the  sewing  in  the  even- 
ing had  to  slip ; and  sudden  one  afternoon, 
as  I eat  hurrying  to  get  the  narrow  velvet 
on  Miss  M'Henry  Dumps’s  polonaise,  there 
come  to  me  a dreadful  thing. 

My  dear,  I couldn’t  thread  my  needle. 

Thinkiu’  to  mercy  it  might  be  a head- 
ache, I let  it  go  till  next  day,  and  the  next ; 
and  when  it  got-no  different,  I put  my  bon- 
net on  and  went  out,  sayin’  nothing  to  no- 
body, and  asked  the  doctor. 

My  dear,  I think  I know  how  folks  feel 
when  they  jump  into  rivers  in  their  night- 
go  wnds,  and  swallow  poison  (which  must 
be  a most  unpleasant  manner  to  select),  and 
even  a pistol  or  a razor — any  dreadful,  des- 
perate, wild,  mad  way  that  you  can  think  of 
of  getting  Tid  of  the  life  the  Lord  has  laid 
upon  your  breaking  shoulders.  When  ho 
told  me  it  was  cataract,  and  very  doubtful, 
but  they  would  try  it  at  the  hospital  if  I 
could  get  in,  I never  even  said  a Thank  you, 
Sir.  I tied  on  my  bonnet  and  come  home, 
and  I crawled  up  stairs  to  my  little  room — 
my  precious  little  room,  my  dear,  where  it 
wasn’t  the  dyin’  light  that  made  things  look 
so  dim  and  strange  to  me — and  down  I Bat 
and  locked  the  door,  and  there  I staid. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  long  it  was — maybe 
till  next  evening,  maybe  days  and  more ; I 


never  could  exactly  tell.  Folks  come  and 
come.  I sent  them  all  away.  They  knock- 
ed and  questioned,  but  I turned  ’em  off.  I 
had  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  alone. 

I turned  it  over  in  a curious  way.  I seem- 
ed to  see  myself  a-setting  there,  much  a a I’d 
seen  ’Li’kirn  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  dis- 
tinct— a miserable  woman,  half  dazed  and 
crazed.  I seemed  to  set  and  talk  about  my- 
self as  if  I’d  been  one  of  the  poor  creeturs 
in  spme  other  room  I’d  gone  to  do  for.  And 
as  I set,  I talked  like  this : 

“ Dependent  on  her  needle.  Poor.  A 
woman.  Living  by  herself.  Beginning  to 
grow  old.  No  home.  No  folks.  And  grow- 
ing blind.  Ob,  poor  thing !” 

Then  I’d  have  it  over  a little  different : 

" Growing  blind.  No  home.  No  folks. 
Poor.  Living  all  alone.  A woman.  Takes 
in  sewing  for  a living.  How  sorry  I am  for 
her!” 

Then  Td  try  it  once  again : 

“ An  old  woman.  Took  in  sewing  for  a liv- 
ing. Long  gone  blind.  No  home.  No  folks. 
Sent  her  to  the  poor-house.  There  she  sits. 
Stone-blind.  May  live  to  be  eighty.  Poor 
thing!  What  can  I do  for  her f Ob,  what 
can  I do  f” 

It  was  when  this  had  been  going  on  a 
while  that,  sudden,  as  I sat  there,  Helen 
Goldenough,  that  was  dead  and  buried,  eoxne 
walking  up  across  the  room  to  my  poor  eyes 
that  saw  all  things  so  queer.  And  she  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  down  she  pnshed  me 
gently  on  my  knees.  And  I saw  her  kneel 
beside  me,  and  seem  to  take  my  hands  and 
lift  ’em  up — so ! And  I saw  her  talking — 
so ! And,  my  dear,  she  says : 

“Our  mother  who  art  in  heaven — ” and 
seems  to  wait  for  me  to  say  it  after.  And 
after  thinkiu’  of  it  a little  while,  I says : 

“ Our  Father  and  mother  who  art  in  heav- 
en,” and  then  I stopped.  I felt  easier,  my 
dear — I truly  did.  I sensed  it,  as  we  used  to 
say  to  home,  that  there  was  another  kith 
and  kin  than  that  I hadn’t  got,  and  lovin’er 
own  folks  than  the  own  folks  I had  lost,  and 
I felt  ashamed,  my  dear — I was  ashamed  to 
have  forgot  it,  for  I was  brought  up  religious 
always,  though  never  quite  settled  in  my 
mind  on  justification  by  faith  and  the  elec- 
tion doctrine,  with  a leanin’  to  immersion,  I 
will  confess. 

So  when  I’d  said  those  words,  and  Helen 
Goldenough  she’d  seemed  to  go,  I let  in 
Maggie  Flynn,  most  uneasy  and  crying  at 
the  door,  and  told  her  all  about  it. 

My  dear,  it  was  just  three  days  since  the 
people  in  the  house  had  known,  and  I nev- 
er, never  was  deservin’  of  it,  when  np  it 
come ! I sitting  all  forlorn  and  at  my  wltrf 
end  in  tho  dark,  and  the  Loon  one  mortal 
grin — I don’t,  indeed,  believe  no  other  creet- 
ur  could,  unless  the  bird  itself.  And  in  she 
brought  the  round  robin  on  a stone-china 
plate,  with  a red  doyley  and  two  apples. 
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Miss  Barker’s  compliments  and  the  house’s 
love,  she  says ; and  they  begs  you  to  accept, 
she  says. 

lH  get  you  the  paper,  my  dear,  and  let 
you  read  it  for  yourself.  Rather  not  f Well, 
I will  try ; but  it  always  makes  my  voice  a 
little  shaky,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson,  1 think  it 
mast  have  been,  that  drew  it,  for  he’s  a 
school-teacher,  my  dear;  and  never  was 
there  a mortal  thing  but  helping  w hen  the 
arm  was  set,  and  now  and  then  a stockin’  or 
so ; he’d  got  no  women-folks  to  do  for  him. 

“ Miss  Barker’s  boarders’*— (It  begins)— 44  Miss  Bar- 
ker’s boarders  beg  leave  to  send  their  profouud  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  to  Number  IS,  in  the  unexpected  trial 
that  haa  fallen  on  that  room.  And  in  token  of  their 
grateful  remembrance  of  unnumbered  large  and  little 
kindnesses” — (my  dear,  those  are  the  very  words,  though 
blush  I do  to  say  it)— 44  of  unnumbered  large  and  little 
kindnesses  that  they,  Miss  Barker’s  boarders,  have  re- 
ceived from  the  occupant  of  that  room  in  this  and  oth- 
er times,  and  in  memory  of  her  endeavors  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  a home  among  so  many  homeless  people,  and  of 
their  great  indebtedness  to  her  for  much  neighborly, 
unselfish  service,  offered  in  a sweet  and  modest  manner 
peculiar  to  herself,  Miss  Barker’s  boarders  hereby  re- 
quest her  to  favor  them  by  accepting  the  inclosed  trifle, 
hoping  it  may  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  afflic- 
tion which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  mysteriously  to  send 
upon  her,  and  wish  lug  it  might  testify  one-half  of  both 
the  sadness  and  the  hope  that  is  felt  throughout  this 
bouse  for  her. 

44  (Signed) : M4IIenry  Damps,  Althea  Dumps,  B.  G. 
Hopkinson,  Maggie  Flynn,  T.  Harknesa,  John  Crack- 
lejftw,  May  Cracklejaw,  O.  L.  Smith,  P.  Jones,  Susan- 
nah G.  Thrasher,  Caleb  Thrasher,  Mercy  Maynard,  E. 
P.  Green,  Sarah  Barker,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  Mary  Ann 
Shamway.’* 

And,  my  dear,  it  was  eighty-five  dollars 
and  forty-two  cents. 

But  I never  would  have  thought  the 
forty-two  cents  of  them  two  girls;  and 
Mary  Ann  Shamway’s  neuralgy,  I never 
could  help  her  much,  poor  thing,  do  or  not 
do ; and  before  1 could  get  it  into  my  head 
that  Elizabeth  Tudor  was  the  Loon!  To 
say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Barker’s  receipt  for 
three  months’  rent,  my  dear.  And  those 
strange  gentlemen,  that  more  than  a civil 
“ Pleasant  morning,  Sir  l”  never  did  I have 
the  pleasure. 

And  so  1 went  to  the  hospital,  my  pTetty, 
quite  brave  and  happy.  And  a paid  bed  i$ 
a comfort,  my  dear,  if  go  you  must.  And 
for  all  the  courage  and  all  the  happiness 
that  bore  me  through,  like  wings,  I have  to 
thank  their  generous  way  of  sayiug  so.  For, 
oh!  there’s  no  tonio  and  no  ether  to  bear 
pain  and  weakness  on  like  joy,  my  dear ; 
and  the  feeling  that  you’re  cared  for  and 
thought  kindly  of  comes  nighest  to  the 
name  of  joy  of  any  that  1 know. 

So  I left  my  little  room,  my  dear,  saying 
good-by  to  all  the  things,  to  wonder  if  I’d 
ever  see  them  more ; the  Turkey-red  valance, 
and  the  tea-pot,  and  tho  cricket  in  especial, 
and  Mercy  Maynard’s  ivy  growing  in  the 
bottle  over  there.  Eyes  looked  out  of  them 
plain  and  scrimpy  things,  my  dear,  to  my 
eyes,  and  voices  spoke  from  them  to  an- 


swer me,  and  grace  and  bleasin’s  seemed  to 
stand  in  ’em  and  reach  to  me,  and  seem  to 
say: 

“ Goin’  to  the  hospital.  Goin’  to  be  cured. 
Pretty  well  off.  Hosts  of  Mends.  And  a 
round  robin.  Needn’t  worry.  Coming  back 
to  ns.  Not  so  much  a happy  woman  as  a 
quiet.  Plenty  of  folks.  Our  Father  and 
our  mother  who  art — ” 

And  then  I shut  the  door,  my  dear,  and, 
as  I told  you,  went  and  bore  it  through. 

Well ! well ! well ! it  was,  oh ! the  loveliest 
spring  night,  my  dear,  when  I come  home. 
And,  oh ! so  much  beyond  my  grumpinesa  and 
deserving  when  first  they  told  me  all  was 
going  well.  Never  did  I half  believe  nor 
understand  it  till  the  very  night  they  drove 
me  home.  It  was  of  an  April  evening,  and 
the  grass  was  springing  greenish  here  and 
there  in  spots  upon  the  Common,  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  eyes,  if  weak,  my  dear,  in  driving 
by.  And  the  same  I thought  with  the  dyin’ 
light,  a pink  and  gentle  one,  and  many  thin, 
high  clouds.  So  many  little  boys  a-whis- 
tling  in  tho  street,  and  standin’  on  their 
heads  to  scare  tho  wits  of  you,  I never  saw. 
And  I counted  twenty  little  girls  a-laughing, 
happy  as  the  angels,  between  that  hospital 
and  home.  And  warm,  too ; and  so  mild ! 
One  of  the  hospital  doctors  he  come  with 
me,  for  they  were  kind  as  kind,  and  him  and 
the  driver  they  got  me  out  the  carriage  as 
if  I’d  been  the  Qneen. 

My  dear,  for  all  the  fits  of  bines  and  un- 
deserving may  I hope  to  be  forgiven ! Bnt 
I was  kind  of  hustled  into  the  parlors,  and 
in  a sort  of  soft,  low  light,  and  very  thought- 
ful of  my  eyes  in  ’em,  all  smilin’  to  their  eye- 
brows, there  stood  the  honse — the  whole 
of  ’em,  nil  in  a row,  my  dear,  to  greet  me 
home,  they  said.  And  up  they  come,  and 
like  to  been  the  end  of  me,  and  Susannah 
Greenwich  too.  Some  they  shook  my  hands 
and  some  they  kissed  me,  but  they  were 
women,  only  poor  old  Mr.  Hopkinson,  that 
you  must  excuse ; and  some  they  cried  and 
some  they  laughed,  and  Miss  Barker  in  the 
middle,  with  a tea-table  spread  out,  and  a 
little  speech,  with  ice-cream  that  the  Loon 
she  tripped  and  stuck  her  elbow  through ; 
but  if  you  didn’t  happen  to  see  it,  it  tasted 
just  as  well. 

But  there  was  a strange  gentleman  among 
’em  that  I’d  never  seen,  and  he  didn’t  come 
to  shake  hands  quite  natural  with  the  rest, 
not  ever  having  had  the  pleasure ; but  he 
stood  apart,  a little  Bober;  and  Mary  Ann 
Sham  way,  with  her  poor  head  tied  up,  she 
said  it  was  his  way,  and  there  about  a fort- 
night, and  a little  sickly,  when  I went  to 
kiss  the  Dumpses’  baby.  I’m  a little  bash- 
ful with  strange  gentlemen,  mid  though  he 
kinder  looked  at  me,  I didn’t  trouble  with 
him  not  to  notice  him  particular ; and  the 
doctor  said  too  much  excitement  and  the 
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pleasure  wouldn't  do,  for  he  staid  to  the  ice- 
cream, as  Miss  Barker  invited  him  most  pret- 
tily ; and  I thought  the  Loon  would  be  the 
death  of  him,  in  spite  of  tryin'  to  be  most 
polite  and  handin’  Mercy  Maynard  out. 

So  by-and-by  I creep  up  softly  to  my  own 
old  little  room,  not  to  disturb  their  pleas- 
ure, and  unbeknownst  to  most. 

There  it  was,  my  dear.  And  the  pretty 
shade  against  the  gas,  and  a pink  gerani- 
um in  the  window,  with  Mercy  Maynard's 
love,  and  the  towel  rack  from  Maggie  Flynn ; 
and  I never  did  know  who  put  the  English 
breakfast  tea  into  the  tea-caddy,  but,  by  the 
spillin'  round,  I knew  it  was  the  Loon  that 
tried  to  set  the  tea-pot  boilin'  ready.  And 
as  for  that  chromio  upon  the  wall,  I 8 us- 
pect  Miss  Cracklejaw,  but  never  did  I know ; 
nor  the  five  roses  and  smilax,  with  a bit  of 
heliotrope,  upon  the  table,  and  the  little 
vase. 

It  wasn't  till  next  momin'  that  I found 
the  note  upon  the  bureau  from  Aunt  Han- 
nah, sayin'  how  she'd  but  just  heard  of  my 
condition,  and  that  Peter  he  had  married 
Sarah  Amelia  Bolingbroke — her  that  was 
Miss  Patterson  before  her  first — an  excel- 
lent woman,  but  fully  equal  to  it  if  there 
was  any  snappin'  of  you  up,  and  havin'  had 
her  hand  in  once  besides.  And  she  said 
would  I come  on  and  make  a visit,  by-gones 
bein'  by-gonos,  and  her  health  but  poorly  ? 

That  wasn't  till  next  mornin',  as  I tell 
you.  And,  oh ! my  dear,  as  I set  down  alone, 
so  grateful  and  so  happy,  no  cur  that  runs 
is  meaner  than  was  I to  take  exception  to 
my  lot.  But  after  all  their  kindness,  they 
wasn't  own  folks,  was  they  ? And  across  my 
feelings  there  ran  a little  chilly  longing, 
something  as  if  your  soul  had  taken  cold. 
I couldn't  get  my  little  brother  'Li'kim  out 
of  my  head,  do  what  I could.  And  all  his 
little  ways  come  up  to  me,  and  the  feel  of 
his  fingers,  don't  you  know,  and  wonderin' 
what  it  would  be  like  if  he  had  grown  liko 
other  folks’s  brothers,  faithful  and  consider- 
ate, and  been  by  me  through  my  troubles, 
and  been  there  to  set  down  in  your  pretty 
room  and  call  you  by  your  Christian  name 
you'd  most  forgotten,  being  mostly  Miss  in 
that  great  house. 

And  as  I set,  I seemed  to  see  him,  though 
fainter  than  it  was  before  the  operation, 
kneeling  by  the  bed.  But  the  most  pecul- 
iar prayer,  my  dear ! Like  this : 

“ Cured.  Come  home.  Every  body  glad 
to  see  her.  Better  blessed  than  she  deserves. 
Grumblin'  over  what  she  hasn’t  got.  Ought 
to  be  ashamed.  Got  a cataract  upon  her 
heart.  Ought  to  have  it  operated  on.  Hope- 
less case.” 

It  was  then,  my  dear,  that  there  come  a 
knock  upon  the  door,  and  up  I jumps  to 
wipe  the  mean,  ungrateful  tears  and  let 
it  in. 

My  dear,  it  was  a gentleman — the  strange 


gentleman  I saw  lookin'  at  me  now  and  then 
down  stairs. 

Says  I,  “ Sir,  mo$t  happy,  if  I had  the  hon- 
or, but  the  wrong  room,  perhaps,”  says  L 

Says  he,  “No;  the  right  room — the  right 
room,  I am  sure,  thank  God !”  says  he. 

For  something  in  his  voice,  I don’t  know 
what,  I began  to  tremble  very  sudden ; and 
for  something  in  his  way,  I can't  explain,  I 
thought  I should  have  lost  my  wits.  And 
there  was  that  drawin’  drew  me  to  that  un- 
known man — I can't  begin  to  tell  you — till 
up  he  steps  and  shuts  the  door.  And,  oh! 
my  pretty,  I see  it  in  your  eyes — you  under- 
stand it  all ! 

He  never  was  a boy  of  many  words,  my 
dear,  and  all  he  says  was  this : 

“If  your  little  brother  'Li'kim  come  back, 
sick  and  sorry,  would  yon  care  to  live  with 
him?”  says  he.  “I  can  go  away  again,” 
says  he,  “ if  you  think  you’d  rather  not.” 

And,  oh,  the  way  the  stars  shone  through 
the  window  hours  and  hours ! And  the  peo- 
ple laughing  down  below  as  if  all  the  world 
had  got  its  own  folks  back,  my  dear ! And 
the  tea-pot  that  the  Loon  had  spilled,  it  bub- 
bled up  and  bubbled  up,  and  the  flowers  ou 
the  table  and  all  the  dear  old  things  set 
looking  on.  And  like  a little  child  that 
hears  a fairy  tale  I set  and  heard  'em  say : 

“ Happy  woman ! No  cataract.  Cured ! 
cured ! cured ! The  light  of  her  eyes  has  come 
back  ! Oh,  happy,  undeservin',  blessed  wom- 
an ! Cured ! cured ! cured !” 

And  if  you  think  I asked  him  many  ques- 
tions to  pry  into  his  poor  past  life,  my  dear, 
you're  wrong,  that’s  all.  And  if  folks  tell 
you  how  he’s  ailing  and  works  irregular  aud 
a burden,  never  do  you  listen  to  'em — not 
a word  of  thatt  my  dear,  for  the  tenderest 
and  the  lovin’est,  there  never  was  a brother 
more  so. 

And  up  the  Loon  comes,  when  the  people 
wondered,  and  Miss  Barker  red  and  white, 
for  there  sat  I in  his  lap  a sight  to  see.  Bays 
Miss  Barker : 

“ If  it  had  been  a physician,”  says  Miss 
Barker,  “at  suqh  hours,  or  even  a clergyman, 
if  in  spiritual  need.  But  even  if  it  was — 
and  he  told  me  he  was  flour  and  grain — sacfc 
a state  of  things  is  most  unnecessary,  and 
I never  would  have  thought  it  of  you  if  I 
died!”  says  Miss  Barker,  mad  as  mad. 

So  when  I tell  her,  like  to  die  of  laugh- 
ing, down  we  go.  And  all  the  house  is  there, 
and  Merry  Maynard  in  pink  ribbons,  and  the 
gas  as  bright!  And  away  at  the  other  end 
I could  see  the  Loon  a-singein'  her  hair 
against  it  while  I spoke.  And  I went  in 
upon  his  arm,  and  says,  for  Mias  Barker 'd 
let  a whisper  of  it  round : 

“Dear  friends,  you've  come  to  wish  me 
joy  on  my  great  happiness  to-night,  and  I 
thank  you  kindly.  There  are  eyes  of  the 
body,”  says  I,  “and  eyes  of  the  soul,  and 
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there’s  blindness  comes  to  both,  and  cures 
sometimes.  And  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  my 
body  and  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  my  soul 
have  come  back  both  at  once:  and  may 
yours  be  as  bright  forever,  and  bless  you 
all !”  says  I. 


THE  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPECT. 

HAYING  on  a recent  occasion*  spoken 
hopefully  of  the  “ Future  of  the  South,” 
we  purpose  now  to  examine  more  critically 
the  views  then  advanced.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  indus- 
trial aspect  of  the  subject. 

It  is  now  conceded  as  a fact,  whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been,  that  heretofore  the 
South  failed  to  reap  annually  her  due  meas- 
ure of  the  general  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  country ; and  it  has  become  a matter 
of  deep  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  wheth- 
er, under  her  new  “ social  environment,”  the 
conditions  are  more  favorable  to  her  mate- 
rial development.  We  believe  that  they 
are ; we  believe  that  the  South  is  now  in  a 
position  to  command  her  full  share  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity ; and  we  believe  that  the 
industrial  prospect  is  brighter  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  her  history.  We  expect  to 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  these  hopeful 
views  on  the  following  grounds:  because 
hereafter,  in  addition  to  other  advantages 
(1),  her  industries  will  become  more  diversi- 
fied ; (2)  her  people  will  become  more  indus- 
trious ; and  (3)  her  wealth  will  become  more 
generally  diffused.  We  will  now  consider 
these  reasons  seriatim. 

L Diversified  Industries. — No  argument  is 
needed  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  a large 
section  of  country  can  not  be  as  great  uuder 
a system  of  industry  confined  exclusively  to 
agriculture  as  under  one  embracing  also  oth- 
er occupations ; but  some  reflection  is  need- 
ed to  realize  fully  that  a diversified  industry 
is  a prerequisite  to  the  normal  development 
of  a country’s  capacities  and  resources,  be- 
ing as  essential  to  success  in  the  struggle  for 
political  power  as  in  the  race  for  material 
progress.  While  the  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  always  operates  to  advantage 
as  between  individuals  in  the  same  commu- 
nity, and  in  some  respects  as  between  com- 
munities of  the  same  country,  yet,  as  regards 
the  great  departments  of  industry,  it  can  not 
be  applied  between  different  countries,  or 
even  between  sections  of  the  same  country. 
Although  theoretically  the  law  applies  as 
fully  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  yet 
practically,  in  the  relations  between  nations 
and  sections,  counteracting  influences  and 
conditions  interpose  and  supersede  or  neu- 
tralize its  action.  While  no  nation  oould 


* Address  st  the  reunion  of  the  Hampton  Legion  in 
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prudently  rely  on  other  countries  to  supply 
those  staple  products  and  materials  which 
are  essential  to  its  existence  and  defense,  so 
also  no  section  of  country,  under  existing 
conditions  of  society,  can  depend  exclusive- 
ly on  any  single  industry  to  attain  its  full 
productive  capacity.  Lands  of  greater  or 
less  value  represent  capital  which  must  not 
be  left  unremunerative ; and  a similar  remark 
applies  in  some  respects  to  natural  facilities 
for  commerce  and  manufactures.  By  grow- 
ing those  products,  by  manufacturing  those 
articles,  and  by  trading  in  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  it  has  respectively  the  greatest 
facilities,  each  community  utilizes  all  its  re- 
sources and  opportunities,  while  at  the  same 
time  all  of  its  labor  may  thus  be  made  avail- 
able by  giving  occupation  in  one  branch  of 
industry  to  many  who  from  age,  sex,  or  nat- 
ural incapacity  might  be  unfitted  for  em- 
ployment in  another.  As  far  as  the  home 
consnmption  can  be  supplied  by  home  pro- 
duction, so  far  is  the  community  a gainer — 
other  things  being  equal — to  the  extent  at 
least  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
additional  mercantile  profit ; and  this  mar- 
gin always  ^xists,  unless  it  is  overbalanced 
by  reduced  cost  of  production  in  the  com- 
peting community.  Until,  therefore,  far- 
ther advances  are  made  toward  annihila- 
ting space  as  regards  both  time  and  cost  of 
transportation,  the  great  law  of  division  of 
labor  can  not  be  fully  applied  as  between 
nations,  states,  or  large  sections  of  country ; 
but  each  must  have,  as  far  as  practicable, 
diversified  industries. 

It  has  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  South  that  she  has  been 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country. 
Indeed,  even  in  agriculture,  by  the  adoption 
of  a policy  fatally  wrong  in  practice,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  suggested,  although  strict- 
ly correct  in  theory,  her  people  followed 
Adam  Smith’s  great  law*  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme. They  cultivated  only  those  staple 
crops  for  which  the  soil  was  best  adapted, 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  pur- 
chased from  Northern  farmers  meat  and 
bread  for  Southern  laborers.  Her  develop- 
ment in  consequence  was  dwarfed  and  one- 
sided, and  hence  her  small  annual  increase 
in  wealth  and  population  as  compared  with 
the  North.  And  yet  this  system  of  indus- 
try, confined  exclusively  to  agriculture — 
whether  unavoidable  or  not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances matters  not  now — was  advoca- 
ted as  most  advantageous  for  the  South. 

The  tendency  at  the  South  since  the  war 
has  been  to  change  from  the  system  of  plant- 
ing only  staple  crops  to  that  of  raising  a 
variety  of  crops,  and  it  has  become  ail  ob- 
ject to  produce  ou  the  farm  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable what  will  be  needed  for  the  farm. 
At  the  same  time,  a strong  disposition  is 
shown  in  each  community  to  encourage  and 
develop  local  productions  of  every  kind,  and 
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home  manufactures  begin  to  some  extent 
to  supply  the  home  wants.  Before  the  war 
the  planter  ordered  directly  from  the  North, 
through  his  commission  merchant,  all  the 
clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets  which  were 
needed  for  his  laborers ; but  there  is  now  a 
country  store  at  every  cross-road,  by  which 
the  new  wants  of  the  freedmen  are  supplied, 
and  at  which  his  wages  are  spent.  The 
clothing  of  the  laborer  is  now,  to  a great 
extent  at  least,  manufactured  at  Southern 
mills ; and  while  formerly  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  labor  represented  by  meat  and  bread 
was  also  in  many  districts  paid  directly  to 
Northern  producers  or  merchants,  at  present 
a large  proportion  is  supplied  by  Southern 
production,  and  this  proportion  will  steadi- 
ly increase  hereafter. 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  tendency  is 
now  to  a greater  diversity  of  industries, 
and  we  would  be  led,  a priori , to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  legislation  of  the  South  un- 
der the  old  system  having  been  adverse  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises, 
little  inducement  was  offered  to  capital,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  to  invest  in  either,  and 
agriculture  was  thus  the  favored  occupa- 
tion, no  other  being  profitable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  habits  and  prodilections 
of  the  whites  were  unfavorable  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  while  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  laborers  were  adapted  only 
to  agriculture;  and  as  long  as  slave  labor 
existed,  free  labor  avoided  the  limits  of  the 
South.  Other  influences  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  which  before  the  war  con- 
curred in  precluding  a diversity  of  indus- 
tries in  the  South,  but  the  opposing  causes 
being  removed,  the  normal  and  regular  de- 
velopment of  all  her  resources  and  capaci- 
ties must  follow. 

II.  The  Late  of  Labor. — Wherever  slavery 
exists,  manual  labor  is  regarded  as  degrad- 
ing, and  will  be  avoided  by  the  people  as 
much  as  practicable.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  South.  But  this  influence  has  been  re- 
moved, while,  on  the  other  hand,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  accompanying  a greater 
diversity  of  industries,  will  now  exert  their 
well-known  effect  of  making  all  labor  more 
respectable ; the  people  of  the  South  under 
new  influences,  all  tending  to  eucourage  and 
elevate  labor,  will  naturally  become  more 
industrious,  and  with  the  next  generation 
of  whites  the  proportion  of  active  producers 
to  her  population  should  be  increased.  La- 
lw>r,  however,  must  be  elevated  and  honored 
if  the  South  would  have  an  industrious  pop- 
ulation, and  she  must  have  an  industrious 
population  if  she  expects  to  prosper. 

Our  civilization  is  based  on  the  triumph 
of  man  over  nature,  and  labor  only,  mental 
and  physical,  can  retain  the  conquered  do- 
main. While  from  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  ages  the  superiority  of  mind  over 
matter,  of  man  over  nature,  is  greater  than 
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ever  before,  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the 
tendency  of  civilization  loudly  proclaim  the 
inexorable  law  of  labor  as  applying  to  na- 
tionalities and  peoples  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. With  every  advance  the  wants  of 
humanity  have  increased,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  centuries,  it  is  as 
essential  as  ever  that  man  shall  labor  for 
his  supply  of  bread,  the  bread  that  he  finds 
necessary  for  his  existence  having  steadily 
improved  in  quality  as  he  has  advanced  in 
civilization. 

The  wants  and  needs  of  onr  laborer,  in- 
cluding the  calls  on  his  time  for  self-im- 
provement and  for  domestic  and  social  du- 
ties, have  increased  pari  passu  with  the 
increase  of  his  productive  power;  and  it  is 
true  generally  of  all  classes  of  society  that 
their  habits  of  life  to-day  render  labor  as 
imperative  os  in  previous  epochs  to  provide 
respectively  that  mode  of  living  which  they 
severally  find  requisite  for  their  bearable 
existence. 

With  the  revolutions  of  time  the  seeptre 
of  dominion  has  passed  from  the  heart  to 
the  head.  Intellect  now  commands  the 
forces  of  the  world,  and  science  leads  the 
van.  This  fact,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong, 
can  not  be  ignored.  Knowledge,  according- 
ly, is  really  power ; but  knowledge  can  nei- 
ther be  accumulated  nor  made  available 
without  labor,  and  without  a surplus  of 
wealth,  the  product  of  labor,  to  insure  bread 
and  shelter.  Art,  literature,  refinement,  and 
morality  are  to  be  cultivated,  but  they  ean 
receive  attention  only  after  bread  is  sup- 
plied, and  on  the  average  they  will  be  culti- 
vated in  proportion  to  the  surplus  of  capital 
which  labor  has  acquired. 

We  are  no  apologists  for  that  material- 
istic spirit  of  the  age  which  we  often  have 
so  deservedly  condemned ; for  we  all  have 
something  more  to  live  for  than  to  be  “ dol- 
lar hunters  and  the  breeders  of  dollar  hunt- 
ers.” The  means  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  end.  Labor  with  its  fruits  is 
the  means ; the  end  is  man’s  advancement. 
In  urging,  therefore,  the  importance  of  that 
material  prosperity  which  labor  alone  cau 
secure,  we  should  not  be  understood  as  ig- 
noring man’s  moral  improvement.  Material 
development,  however,  promotes  moral  de- 
velopment, and  is  needed  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve it.  Southern  society  was  overthrown 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  develop  its 
resources;  hut  in  rebuilding  now  the  social 
fabric,  this  defect  can  and  must  be  avoided. 
Bitter  experiences  have  taught  the  South- 
ern people  their  weakness ; self-preservation 
now  urges  them  to  remove  the  cause.  Stem 
facts  have  demonstrated  that  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  moral  power  which,  as  the  world 
concedes,  the  South  exhibited  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  her  sons  shall  insure  her, 
by  new  habits  of  industry,  a due  portion 
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also  of  physical  power,  then  and  then  only 
will  her  development  proceed  on  a sound 
basis ; then  and  then  only  will  her  people 
become  really  a great  people.  Labor,  then, 
should  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  South. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
social  fabric  must  rest,  the  law  of  labor  be- 
ing to  society  the  first  law  of  nature. 

III.  More  Equal  Distribution  of  Wealth . — It 
is  an  axiom  of  social  science  that  an  udequal 
distribution  of  wealth  will  be  followed  by 
an  unequal  distribution  of  social  and  polit- 
ical power,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  un- 
equal distribution  of  social  and  political 
power  will  be  stagnation  and  decline,  and 
ultimately  decay  and  ruin.  The  principle 
oan  bo  readily  explained  and  illustrated  by 
referring  to  a fact  of  Roman  history  which 
has  been  noticed  by  several  writers.  In 
Italy,  under  the  Roman  republic,  the  corn 
laws  reduced  the  price  of  grain  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  “ small  holdings”  could  not 
be  farmed  profitably  by  the  yeomanry  of 
the  couutry,  an  industrious,  frugal,  and  hith- 
erto prosperous  class;  and  as  the  growth  of 
grain  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  pastoral 
husbandry  was  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  wino  culture.  As  large  land-owners 
under  this  system  enjoyed  advantages  over 
the  small  farmers,  capitalists  soon  began 
to  purchase  and  merge  together  the  small 
farms,  and  the  tendency  increased  until  the 
lands  generally  passed  under  their  control. 
The  result  of  this  unequal  distribution  of 
landed  wealth  was  the  debasement  and  rain 
of  the  yeoman  class,  and  there  followed  in 
consequence  deterioration  and  loss  of  popu- 
lation. The  finally  disastrous  result  is  thus 
depicted  by  a celebrated  historian:  “And 
so  desolation  advanced  with  gigantio  steps 
over  the  flourishing  land  of  Italy,  where 
countless  numbers  of  freemen  had  lately  re- 
joiced in  moderate  and  merited  prosperi- 
ty.” This  was  the  result  of  a policy  which 
caused  a concentration  of  capital  in  the 
place  of  its  general  diffusion. 

The  South  furnished  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
is  unfavorable  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
a country.  In  the  Northern  States,  where 
circumstances  favored  a diffusion  of  capi- 
tal, the  yearly  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  steadily  exceeded  that  in  the  South- 
ern States,  where  circumstances  favored  a 
concentration  of  capital,  so  that  when  the 
irrepressible  conflict  came,  the  South  was 
unable  to  sustain  herself,  although  eminent 
courage,  devotion,  and  zeal  wero  exhibited 
by  her  people,  and  the  highest  order  of  mil- 
itary genius  was  developed  to  direct  them. 

We  hope  to  demonstrate  that  there  will 
be  hereafter  a more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  not  only  in  the  South  as  between 
individuals,  but  also  in  the  country  as  be- 
tween sections.  The  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences which  formerly  in  the  South  pro- 


duced a concentration  of  wealth  (being 
principally  those  which  prevented  a diver- 
sity of  industries)  having  been  removed,  we 
might  well  argue  that  the  tendency  to  un- 
equal distribution  must  have  ceased.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  conceded  that  the  capital  of 
the  South  is  already  more  generally  diffused, 
and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  rest  our  argu- 
ment on  this  recognized  fact;  but  it  will 
aid  in  making  our  subject  better  understood 
to  cite  some  of  those  influences  which  now 
tend  directly  to  produce  a more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  South  as  between 
individuals. 

As  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  the  South  were  formerly  supplied 
by  wholesale  through  the  cities,  business  in 
the  country  was  extremely  limited;  but 
there  being  at  present  a general  looal  de- 
mand for  goods  and  merchandise,  there  ex- 
ists a largo  class  of  prosperous  and  respon- 
sible country  merchants,  who  now  receive, 
from  the  wages  of  the  freeilman,  a part  of 
what  was  formerly  the  profits  of  the  master ; 
and  all  other  classes  who  supply  any  wants 
of  the  laborers  receive  iu  like  manner  some 
benefit  from  their  wages.  This,  of  course, 
tends  to  promote  a more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth. 

Formerly  in  the  South  the  incentive  to 
industry  and  energy  was  Bmall,  because,  ex- 
cept in  the  larger  cities,  their  reward  was 
uncertain,  and  the  field  for  their  exercise 
extremely  limited;  and  even  in  the  cities 
enterprise  was  discouraged  by  adverse  legis- 
lation. Capital  was  restricted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture  as  the  favored  and 
profitable  employment;  but  even  agricul- 
ture was  only  profitable  to  those  who  owned 
or  could  purchase  slaves.  Under  existing 
conditions,  however,  new  influences  are  at 
work  to  develop  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures and  varied  trades  and  occupations  in 
all  the  communities  of  the  South,  and  the 
greater  the  diversity  of  industries,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  As  the 
labor  market,  too,  is  now  open  to  all,  agri- 
culture is  no  longer  monopolized  by  capital- 
ists ; and  a new  field  has  thus  been  offered 
to  enorgy  and  enterprise,  which  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  most  successful  planters 
and  farmers  at  present  in  the  South  are 
those  who  have  been  heretofore  accustomed 
to  labor,  and  the  young  men  who,  after  tho 
war,  at  once  realized  their  condition  and 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  The  fanners  who 
had  been  used  to  work  themselves  have  in- 
variably prospered  since  the  war,  and  are 
accumulating  property,  while  the  large  land- 
owners,  on  the  contrary,  are  becoming  poor- 
er every  year,  except  those  who  happen  to 
have  youth,  energy,  and  industry,  and  as 
these  advantages  fully  account  for  their  suc- 
cess, the  exceptions  only  “ prove  the  rule.” 
It  has  become,  in  foot,  a proverb  in  the  South 
that  tho  times  are  favoring  the  poor  man. 
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W©  will  next  consider  the  new  influences 
which  are  now  promoting  a more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  between  the  sections. 
.One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  heretofore  by 
the  North  as  compared  with  the  South  was 
the  immense  immigration,  which  yearly  dif- 
fused new  life,  energy,  and  vigor  through 
the  Northern  States.  Like  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  this  stream  annually  enriched  the 
land  over  which  it  spread ; but  there  was  an 
impassable  barrier  which  prevented  its  flow 
southward.  Free  labor  will  always  avoid 
competition  with  slave  labor,  and  hence  all 
this  immigration,  with  its  accompanying 
benefits,  was  diverted  from  the  South.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  surplus  capital  of  tho 
money  centres  formerly  avoided  the  South, 
and  accordingly  this  stream,  like  that  of 
immigration,  flowed  exclusively  Westward. 
There  was,  further,  a certain  accumulation 
of  wealth  to  be  derived  annually  from  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  heretofore  the 
North  monopolized  it.  As  commerce  and 
manufactures,  however,  are  developed  in 
the  South,  a more  equal  distribution  of  the 
wealth  from  these  sources  will  result. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  influences, 
and  those  already  cited  in  other  connec- 
tions, which  now  tend  to  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  between  the  sections, 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  under 
this  tendency  to  equalization  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
South  at  even  a greater  rate  temporarily 
than  that  in  the  North. 

There  is  a law  in  social  science  by  which 
population  and  wealth  always  tend  to  dif- 
fuse themselves,  analogous  to  the  law  in 
physical  science  by  which  liquids  always 
tend  to  distribute  themselves.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  law,  whenever  a particular 
section  of  a country  from  any  special  causes 
is  prevented  from  prospering  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  sections  possessing  no  great- 
er advantages,  there  results  an  effort  at 
equalization  as  soon  as  the  opposing  causes 
are  removed.  In  such  an  event  there  would 
be  the  same  tendency  for  population  and 
wealth  to  diffuse  themselves  through  dis- 
tricts from  which  their  flow  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  tbe  supposed  obstacles  as  there 
would  be  for  water  to  seek  its  level  whenev- 
er any  physical  barrier  which  had  obstruct- 
ed it  should  be  removed.  In  the  physical 
world,  however,  every  thing  can  be  seen 
with  the  natural  eye,  And  when  the  flow  of 
the  liquid  ceases,  the  particular  obstructions 
are  apparent ; but  in  the  economic  world  the 
obstructing  causes  are  secret  and  obscure, 
and  when  the  operation  of  the  law  is  pre- 
vented, the  opposing  influences  are  hidden 
from  view.  Neither  population  nor  wealth, 
it  is  true,  is  equally  diffused,  concentration 
being  the  general  rule;  but  tbe  same  may  be 
said  of  the  distribution  of  water.  The  law 


is  not  that  population  and  wealth  trill  he 
equally  diffused,  any  more  than  it  is  tho 
law  that  water  will  be  equally  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  tendency  is 
the  same  in  both  cases ; for  population  and 
wealth  will  be  equally  distributed  whenever 
the  attractions,  inducements,  and  advan- 
tages are  the  same,  just  as,  under  the  anal- 
ogous law,  water,  although  generally  accu- 
mulated by  irregularities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, will  always  spread  Over  level  plains. 

Under  the  operation,  then,  of  this  eco- 
nomic law,  whenever  any  obstacles  or  hin- 
derances  in  the  form  of  opposing  influences 
are  removed,  a diffusion  should  follow  to 
the  extent  of  the  obstructions  they  caused, 
and  population  and  wealth  should  accord- 
ingly commence  flowing  through  those  chan- 
nels which  had  been  previously  closed  or 
choked.  Now  the  causes  and  influences 
heretofore  cited  as  having  retarded  her  ma- 
terial progress  presented  just  such  obstacles 
and  barriers  to  the  natural  and  regular  flow 
of  population  and  wealth  into  the  South, 
and  to  that  extent  the  action  of  this  law 
of  equal  distribution  was  obstructed;  but 
these  causes  and  influences  having  ceased 
to  operate,  population  and  wealth  must  now 
flow  into  the  South  through  the  channels  so 
opened,  and  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a comparatively  rapid  development 
in  the  near  future. 

So  far,  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we 
have  cited  those  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences which  formerly  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  presenting  as  they  did 
obstacles  or  barriers  to  the  natural  course 
of  immigration  and  capital;  and  we  have 
explained,  on  general  principles,  that  the  ob- 
structions having  been  removed,  an  econom- 
ic diffusion  would  follow,  tending  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  population  and  wealth ; 
but  now  we  shall  go  further,  and  trace  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  certain 
active  influences  that  are  at  work,  tending 
also  to  promote  equalization  between  the 
sections. 

Whenever  location,  social  and  political 
rights  and  privileges,  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  government,  and  natural  advan- 
tages are  the  same — whenever,  in  short, 
“ other  things  are  equal” — labor  and  capital 
will  seek  employment  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  the  demand  for  them 
is  greatest.  They  will  go  wherever  wages 
and  profits  are  highest,  and  these  will  be 
highest  wherever  competition  for  labor  and 
capital  is  greatest. 

The  South  being  to-day  in  a condition  in 
which,  as  compared  with  the  North,  labor 
and  capital  are  in  active  demand,  there  will 
be  a tendency  of  both  to  flow  Southward 
until  the  equilibrium  is  re-established.  It 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  demand  for  la- 
bor and  capital  at  the  South  is  greater  than 
it  is  at  tho  North,  and  the  reasons  ore  ap- 
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parent.  The  staple  products  of  the  South 
command  the  markets  of  the  world;  and 
the  increase  of  crops,  even  in  the  event  of 
an  inflow  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  South, 
will  not  probably  exceed  the  increase  of 
general  consumption.  Hence  there  will  be 
an  active  demand  for  both  labor  and  capital 
for  many  years ; and  to  this  extent,  after  all, 
cotton  is  king. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South, 
for  the  reasons  already  suggested,  will  also 
create  for  many  years  an  active  demand  for 
both  capital  and  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  North  are  com- 
paratively limited,  while  her  Southern  mar- 
ket has  been  greatly  curtailed ; and,  at  all 
events,  the  North  has  established  thus  far 
no  permanent  industry  which  will  always 
insure  active  and  profitable  employment  for 
surplus  capital  and  labor. 

This  comparative  condition  of  the  two 
sections  tends  directly,  of  course,  to  a trans- 
fer of  both  capital  and  labor  from  the  North 
to  the  South ; and  it  illustrates  the  econom- 
ic law  of  equal  distribution,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  the  rationale  of  its  operation. 
The  existence  of  some  abnormal  condition, 
some  obstacle  or  obstruction,  alone  render- 
ed possible  such  an  unequal  demand  for  la- 
bor and  capital  between  the  two  sections. 
Had  there  been  no  obstructing  causes,  cap- 
ital and  labor  would  have  been  attracted, 
and  a larger  area  in  the  South  would  have 
been  placed  under  cultivation,  and  manu- 
factures would  have  been  established  to  the 
extent  certainly  of  supplying  the  home  de- 
mand for  all  articles  that  could  be  produced 
advantageously  in  the  South. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  while  capital  at  the  North  is 
lying  idle  in  the  banks,  it  commands  in  the 
South  the  highest  rates  of  interest ; and  that 
while  at  the  North  labor  can  not  find  em- 
ployment, and  the  country,  in  consequence, 
is  filled  with  tramps  and  vagrants,  at  the 
South  the  demand  for  labor  can  not  be  sup- 
plied, particularly  in  the  cotton  districts, 
and  planters  are  offering  the  highest  premi- 
ums for  laborers.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  in 
comparing  the  present  condition  of  the  two 
sections,  as  affected  respectively  by  the  ex- 
isting depression  of  business,  the  advantage 
is  decidedly  with  the  South.  She  is  poor 
and  depressed ; but  that  was  her  condition 
before  the  pauic  of  1873,  and  therefore  the 
shrinkage  of  her  values  and  business  has 
been  less,  proportionately,  than  it  has  been 
in  the  North. 

The  South,  indeed,  presents  now  unusual 
attractions  to  immigrants  and  to  capitalists. 
With  the  advantages  of  a settled  country, 
•he  offers  many  of  the  inducements  of  a new 
colony.  Her  lands  represent  a very  large 
proportion  of  her  capital,  and  they  are  still 
as  cheap  as  those  of  new  settlements,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  needs  and  can  sus- 


tain manufacturing  enterprises  of  various 
kinds. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a few  years 
develop  small  results  from  even  radical 
changes  in  the  economic  conditions  of  soci- 
ety, and  that  currents  of  immigration  and 
capital,  in  particular,  can  not  be  suddenly 
diverted  from  old  into  new  channels.  In 
the  present  case  there  are  many  retarding 
influences,  particularly  those  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
South,  and  the  views  we  have  advanced  in 
this  article,  therefore,  can  not  yet  be  fairly 
tested  by  a reference  to  facts ; but,  while 
we  do  not  hope  to  see  at  once  the  results 
expected,  there  should  be  some  indications 
that  the  causes  are  at  work  to  produce  them. 
It  is,  accordingly,  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  there  are  many  facts  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  South  which  confirm  our 
deductions,  and  that  there  are,  so  far,  no 
facts  apparently  contradictory  which  can 
not  be  otherwise  explained.  Besides  the 
confirmatory  circumstances  heretofore  al- 
luded to,  there  is  one  which  merits  special 
notice. 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  comment  from  observant  vis- 
itors, that  the  greatest  prosperity  prevails 
in  those  districts  of  the  South  in  which  the 
small  farm  system  prevails.  Mr.  Nordhoff, 
of  the  New  York  Herald , in  his  recent  letters 
from  the  South,  referred  repeatedly  to  this 
fact,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
questioned.  What  is  the  real  explanation  t 
It  is  not  that  farming  on  a small  scale  is 
profitable  while  planting  on  a large  scale  is 
necessarily  unprofitable,  nor  is  it  that  the 
small  farmer  has  abandoned  tho  old  system 
of  large  areas  and  poor  tillage,  and  now  gives 
greater  care  and  attention  to  a smaller  acre- 
age. The  explanation  is,  that  the  small  farm 
system  accompanies  and  is  an  evidence  of  a dif- 
ferent social  and  industrial  condition  from  that 
prevailing  in  other  districts.  Wherever  you 
find  small  farms,  you  find  a class  of  farmers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  work,  and 
hence  their  prosperity  and  that  of  their 
communities.  Owning  fewer  slaves  former- 
ly than  the  large  planters,  they  worked 
themselves,  and  they  raised  their  children 
to  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the  wealth 
of  the  community  was  more  generally  dif- 
fused. If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation, 
it  is  apparent  that  this  fact  conforms  to  and 
confirms  much  that  we  have  said  on  this 
subject. 

With  such  an  industrial  outlook  for  tho 
South,  it  is  time  that  childish  despondency 
makes  way  for  manly  energy;  it  is  time 
that  vain  lamentations  over  the  past  yield 
to  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  future;  it  is 
time  that  false  forebodings  of  coming  evil 
give  place  to  honest  efforts  for  the  common 
good.  T.  M.  Logan. 

Richmond,  Virgin ul 
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BOOK  IL— MEETING  STBEAMS. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  whether  with 
persona  or  things,  is  to  get  a definite  outline  for  our 
ignorance. 

MR.  GRANDCOURT’S  wish  to  be  introduced 
had  no  suddenness  for  Gwendolen;  but 
when  Lord  Brackenshaw  moved  aside  a little  for 
the  prefigured  stranger  to  come  forward,  and  she 
felt  herself  face  to  face  with  the  real  man,  there 
was  a little  shock  which  flushed  her  cheeks  and 
vexatiously  deepened  with  her  consciousness  of  it. 
The  shock  came  from  the  reversal  of  her  expecta- 
tions : Grandcourt  could  hardly  have  been  more 
unlike  all  her  imaginary  portraits  of  him.  He  was 
slightly  taller  than  herself,  and  their  eyes  seemed 
to  be  on  a level ; there  was  not  the  faintest  smile 
on  his  face  as  he  looked  at  her,  not  a trace  of 
self-consciousness  or  anxiety  in  his  bearing;  when 
he  raised  his  hat  he  showed  an  extensive  baldness 
surrounded  with  a mere  fringe  of  reddish  blonde 
hair,  but  he  also  showed  a perfect  hand ; the  line 
of  feature  from  brow  to  chin  undisguised  by  beard 
was  decidedly  handsome,  with  only  moderate  de- 
partures from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  slight 
whisker  too  was  perpendicular.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble for  a human  aspect  to  be  freer  from  grimace 
or  solicitous  wrigglings ; also  it  was  perhaps  not 
possible  for  a breathing  man  wide  awake  to  look 
less  animated.  The  correct  Englishman,  drawing 
himself  up  from  his  bow  into  rigidity,  assenting 
severely,  and  seeming  to  be  in  a state  of  internal 
drill,  suggests  a suppressed  vivacity,  and  may  be 
suspected  of  letting  go  with  some  violence  when 
he  is  released  from  parade;  but  Grandcourt’s 
bearing  had  no  rigidity ; it  inclined  rather  to  the 
flaccid.  His  complexion  had  a faded  fairness 
resembling  that  of  an  actress  when  bare  of  the 
artificial  white  and  red;  his  long  narrow  gray 
eyes  expressed  nothing  but  indifference.  At- 
tempts at  description  are  stupid : who  can  all  at 
once  describe  a human  being?  even  when  he  is 
presented  to  us  we  only  begin  that  knowledge  of 
his  appearance  which  must  be  completed  by  in- 
numerable impressions  under  differing  circum- 
stances. We  recognize  the  alphabet;  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  language.  I am  only  mentioning  the 
points  that  Gwendolen  saw  by  the  light  of  a pre- 
pared contrast  in  the  first  minutes  of  her  meeting 
with  Grandcourt:  they  were  summed  up  in  the 
words,  44  He  is  not  ridiculous.”  But  forthwith 
Lord  Brackenshaw  was  gone,  and  what  is  called 
conversation  had  begun,  the  first  and  constant 
element  in  it  being  that  Grandcourt  looked  at 
Gwendolen  persistently  with  a slightly  exploring 
gaze,  but  without  change  of  expression,  while  she 
only  occasionally  looked  at  him  with  a flash  of 
observation  a little  softened  by  coquetry.  Also, 
after  her  answers  there  was  a longer  or  shorter 
pause  before  he  spoke  again. 
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44  I used  to  think  archery  was  a great  bore,” 
Grandcourt  began.  He  spoke  with  a fine  accent, 
but  with  a certain  broken  drawl,  as  of  a distin- 
guished personage  with  a distinguished  cold  on 
his  chest 

“ Are  you  converted  to-day  ?”  said  Gwendolen. 

(Pause,  during  which  she  imagined  various  de- 
grees and  modes  of  opinion  about  herself  that 
might  be  entertained  by  Grandcourt) 

“ Yes,  since  I saw  you  shooting.  In  things  of 
this  sort  one  generally  sees  people  missing  and 
simpering.” 

44  I suppose  you  are  a first-rate  shot  with  a rifle.” 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen,  having  taken 
a rapid  observation  of  Grandcourt,  made  a brief 
graphic  description  of  him  to  an  indefinite  hearer.) 

44 1 have  left  off  shooting.” 

44  Oh,  then  you  are  a formidable  person.  Peo- 
pie  who  have  done  things  once  and  left  them  off 
make  one  feel  very  contemptible,  as  if  one  were 
using  cast-off  fashions.  I hope  you  have  not  left 
off  all  follies,  because  I practice  a great  many.” 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  made  several 
interpretations  of  her  own  speech.) 

41  What  do  you  call  follies  ?” 

“Well,  in  general,  I think  whatever  is  agree- 
able is  called  a folly.  But  you  have  not  left  off 
hunting,  I hear.” 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  recalled  what  she 
bad  heard  about  Grandcourt’s  position,  and  de- 
cided that  he  was  the  most  aristocratic-looking 
man  she  had  ever  seen.) 

44  One  must  do  something.” 

44  And  do  you  care  about  the  turf  ? — or  is  that 
among  the  things  you  have  left  off  ?” 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  thought  that 
a man  of  extremely  calm,  cold  manners  might  be 
less  disagreeable  as  a husband  than  other  men, 
and  not  likely  to  interfere  with  his  wife’s  prefer- 
ences.) 

44 1 run  a horse  now  and  then ; but  I don’t  go 
in  for  the  thing  as  some  men  da  Are  you  fond 
of  horses  ?” 

44  Yes,  indeed : I never  like  my  life  so  well  as 
when  I am  on  horseback,  having  a great  gallop. 
I think  of  nothing.  I only  fed  myself  strong 
and  happy.” 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  wondered  whether 
Grandcourt  would  like  what  she  said,  but  assured 
herself  that  she  was  not  going  to  disguise  her 
tastes.) 

44  Do  you  like  danger  V* 

44 1 don’t  know.  When  I am  on  horseback  I 
never  think  of  danger.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
broke  my  bones  I should  not  feel  it  I should  go 
at  any  thing  that  came  in  my  way.” 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  had  run 
through  a whole  hunting  season  with  two  chosen 
hunters  to  ride  at  will.) 
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“ You  would  perhaps  like  tiger-hunting  or  pig- 
sticking. I saw  some  of  that  for  a season  or  two  in 
the  East  Every  thing  here  is  poor  stuff  after  that” 

44  You  are  fond  of  danger,  then  ?” 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  speculated  on  the 
probability  that  the  men  of  coldest  manners  were 
the  most  adventurous,  and  felt  the  strength  of 
her  own  insight,  supposing  the  question  had  to 
be  decided.) 

44  One  must  have  something  or  other.  But  one 
gets  used  to  it.” 

44 1 begin  to  think  I am  very  fortunate,  because 
every  thing  is  new  to  me : it  is  only  that  I can’t 
get  enough  of  it.  I am  not  used  to  any  thing 
but  being  dull,  which  I should  like  to  leave  off  as 
yon  have  left  off  shooting.” 

(Pause,  during  which  it  occurred  to  Gwendolen 
that  a man  of  cold  and  distinguished  manners 
might  possibly  be  a dull  companion ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  thought  that  most  persons  were 
dull,  that  she  had  not  observed  husbands  to  be 
companions,  and  that,  after  all,  she  was  not  going 
to  accept  Grandcourt) 

44  Why  are  you  dull  f ” 

44  This  is  a dreadful  neighborhood.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  it.  That  is  why  I practiced 
my  archery.” 

. (Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  reflected  that 
the  life  of  an  unmarried  woman  who  could  not  go 
about  and  had  no  command  of  any  thing  must 
necessarily  be  dull  through  all  the  degrees  of 
comparison  as  time  went  on.) 

44  You  have  made  yourself  queen  of  it  I im- 
agine you  will  carry  the  first  prize.” 

44 1 don’t  know  that  I have  great  rivals.  Did 
you  not  observe  how  well  Miss  Arrowpoint  shot  ?” 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  was  thinking  that 
men  had  been  known  to  choose  some  one  else 
than  the  woman  they  most  admired,  and  recalled 
several  experiences  of  that  kind  in  novels.) 

44  Miss  Arrowpoint  ? No— that  is,  yes.” 

“Shall  we  go  now  and  hear  what  the  scoring 
says  ? Every  one  is  going  to  the  other  end  now 
—shall  we  join  them  ? I think  my  uncle  is  look- 
ing toward  me.  He  perhaps  wants  me.” 

Gwendolen  found  a relief  for  herself  by  thus 
changing  the  situation:  not  that  the  tete-d4tie 
was  quite  disagreeable  to  her ; but  while  it  lasted 
she  apparently  could  not  get  rid  of  the  unwont- 
ed flush  in  her  cheeks  and  the  sense  of  surprise 
which  made  her  feel  less  mistress  of  herself  than 
nsuaL  And  this  Mr.  Grandcourt,  who  seemed  to 
fed  his  own  importance  more  than  he  did  hers — 
a sort  of  unreasonableness  few  of  us  can  tolerate 
— must  not  take  for  granted  that  he  was  of  great 
moment  to  her,  or  that  because  others  speculated 
on  him  as  a desirable  match,  she  held  herself  al- 
together at  his  beck.  How  Grandcourt  had  filled 
up  the  pauses  will  be  more  evident  hereafter. 

“You  have  just  missed  the  gold  arrow,  Gwen- 
dolen,” said  Mr.  Gascoigne.  44  Miss  Juliet  Fenn 
scores  eight  above  you.” 

44 1 am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I should  have  felt 
that  I was  making  myself  too  disagreeable — tak- 
ing the  best  of  every  thing,”  said  Gwendolen, 
quite  easily. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  jealous  of  Juliet  Fenn 
— a girl  as  middling  as  mid-dav  market  in  every 
thing  but  her  archery  and  her  plainness,  in  which 
last  she  was  noticeably  like  her  father : under- 
hung and  with  receding  brow  resembling  that  of 
the  more  intelligent  fishes.  (Surely,  considering 


the  importance  which  is  given  to  such  an  accident 
in  female  offspring,  marriageable  men,  or  what  the 
new  English  calls 44  intending  bridegrooms,”  should 
look  at  themselves  dispassionately  in  the  glass, 
since  their  natural  selection  of  a mate  prettier 
than  themselves  is  not  certain  to  bar  the  effect 
of  their  own  ugliness.) 

There  was  now  a lively  movement  in  the  min- 
gling groups,  which  carried  the  talk  along  with 
it.  Every  one  spoke  to  eveiy  one  else  by  turns, 
and  Gwendolen,  who  chose  to  see  what  was  going 
on  around  her  now,  observed  that  Grandcourt  was 
having  Klesmer  presented  to  him  by  some  one 
unknown  to  her — a middle-aged  man  with  dark 
full  face  and  fat  hands,  wrho  seemed  to  be  on  the 
easiest  terms  with  both,  and  presently  led  the 
way  in  joining  the  Arrowpoints,  w hose  acquaint- 
ance had  already  been  made  by  both  him  and 
Grandcourt  Who  this  stranger  was  she  did  not 
care  much  to  know ; but  she  wished  to  observe 
what  was  Grandcourt’s  manner  toward  others  than 
herself.  Precisely  the  same ; except  that  he  did 
not  look  much  at  Miss  Arrowpoint,  but  rather  at 
Klesmer,  who  was  speaking  with  animation — now 
stretching  out  his  long  fingers  horizontally,  now 
pointing  downward  with  his  forefinger,  now  fold- 
ing his  arms  and  tossing  his  mane,  while  he  ad- 
dressed himself  first  to  one  and  then  the  other, 
including  Grandcourt,  who  listened  with  an  im- 
passive face  and  narrow  eyes,  his  left  forefinger 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  his  right  slightly 
touching  his  thin  whisker. 

44 1 wonder  which  style  Miss  Arrowpoint  ad- 
mires most,”  was  a thought  that  glanced  through 
Gwendolen’s  mind,  while  her  eyes  and  lips  gath- 
ered rather  a mocking  expression.  But  she  would 
not  indulge  her  sense  of  amusement  by  watching 
as  if  she  were  curious,  and  she  gave  all  her  ani- 
mation to  those  immediately  around  her,  resolved 
not  to  care  whether  Mr.  Grandcourt  came  near  her 
again  or  not. 

He  did  come,  however,  and  at  a moment  when 
he  could  propose  to  conduct  Mrs.  Davilow  to  her 
carriage.  44  Shall  we  meet  again  in  the  ball-room  fr” 
she  said,  as  he  raised  his  hat  at  parting.  The 
44  yes”  in  reply  had  the  usual  slight  drawl  and 
perfect  gravity. 

44  You  were  wrong  for  once,  Gwendolen,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow  during  their  few  minutes’  drive  to 
the  castle. 

44  In  what,  mamma  ?” 

44  About  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  appearance  and  man- 
ners. You  can’t  find  any  thing  ridiculous  in  him.” 

44 1 suppose  I could  if  I tried,  but  I don’t  want 
to  do  it,”  said  Gwendolen,  rather  pettishly ; and 
her  mamma  was  afraid  to  say  more. 

It  was  the  rule  on  these  occasions  for  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  dine  apart,  so  that  the  dinner 
might  make  a time  of  comparative  ease  and  rest 
for  both.  Indeed,  the  gentlemen  had  a 6et  of 
archery  stories  about  the  epicurism  of  the  ladies, 
who  had  somehow  been  reported  to  show  a revolt- 
ingly  masculine  judgment  in  venison,  even  asking 
for  the  fat — a proof  of  the  frightful  rate  at  which 
corruption  might  go  on  in  women  but  for  severe 
social  restraint  And  every  year  the  amiable  Lord 
Brackenshaw,  who  was  something  of  a gourmet, 
mentioned  Byron’s  opinion  that  a woman  should 
never  be  seen  eating — introducing  it  with  a con- 
fidential 44  The  fact  is,”  as  if  he  were  for  the  first 
time  admitting  his  concurrence  in  that  sentiment 
of  the  refinod  poet 
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In  the  ladies’  dining-room  it  was  evident  that 
Gwendolen  was  not  a general  favorite  with  her 
own  sex ; there  were  no  beginnings  of  intimacy 
between  her  and  other  girls,  and  in  conversation 
they  rather  noticed  what  she  said  than  spoke  to 
her  in  free  exchange.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she 
was  not  much  interested  in  them,  and  when  left 
alone  in  their  company  had  a sense  of  empty 
benches.  Mrs.  Vulcany  once  remarked  that  Miss 
Harleth  was  too  fond  of  the  gentlemen ; but  we 
know  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  fond  of  them 
— she  was  only  fond  of  their  homage— and  wom- 
en did  not  give  her  homage.  Thp  exception  to 
this  willing  aloofness  from  her  was  Miss  Arrow- 
point,  who  often  managed  unostentatiously  to  be 
by  her  side,  and  talked  to  her  with  quiet  friend- 
liness. 

“ She  knows,  as  I do,  that  our  friends  are  ready 
to  quarrel  over  a husband  for  us,”  thought  Gwen- 
dolen, u and  she  is  determined  not  to  enter  into 
the  quarrel” 

“I  think  Miss  Arrowpoint  has  the  best  man- 
ners I ever  saw,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  when  she 
and  Gwendolen  were  in  a dressing-room  with 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  Anna,  but  at  a distance  where 
they  could  have  their  talk  apart 

“I  wish  I were  like  her,”  said  Gwendolen. 

“Why?  Are  you  getting  discontented  with 
yourself,  Gwen  ?” 

44  No ; but  I am  discontented  with  things.  She 
seems  contented.” 

44 1 am  sure  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  to-day. 
You  must  have  enjoyed  the  shooting.  I saw  you 
did.” 

44  Oh,  that  is  over  now,  and  I don’t  know  what 
will  come  next,”  said  Gwendolen,  stretching  her- 
self with  a sort  of  moan,  and  throwing  up  her 
arms.  They  were  bare  now : it  was  the  fashion 
to  dance  in  the  archery  dress,  throwing  oft  the 
jacket ; and  the  simplicity  of  her  white  cashmere 
with  its  border  of  pale  green  set  off  her  form  to 
the  utmost  A thin  line  of  gold  round  her  neck, 
and  the  gold  star  on  her  breast,  were  her  only  or- 
naments. Her  smooth  soft  hair  piled  up  into  a 
grand  crown  made  a clear  line  about  her  brow. 
Sir  Joshua  would  have  been  glad  to  take  her  por- 
trait ; and  he  would  have  had  an  easier  task  than 
the  historian  at  least  in  this,  that  he  would  not 
have  had  to  represent  the  truth  of  change — only 
to  give  stability  to  one  beautiful  moment 

44  The  dancing  will  come  next,”  said  Mrs.  Davi- 
low. 44  You  are  sure  to  enjoy  that” 

“I  shall  only  dance  in  the  quadrille.  I told 
Mr.  Clintock  so.  I shall  not  waltz  or  polk  with 
any  one.” 

44  Why  in  the  world  do  yon  say  that  all  on  a 
sudden ?” 

44 1 can’t  bear  having  ugly  people  so  near  me.” 

44  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ugly  people  ?” 

“ Oh,  plenty.” 

44  Mr.  Clintock,  for  example,  is  not  ugly.”  Mrs. 
Davilow  dared  not  mention  Grnndcourt 

44  Well,  I hate  woolen  cloth  touching  me.” 

44  Fancy !”  said  Mrs.  Davilow  to  her  sister,  who 
now  came  up  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
“Gwendolen  says  she  will  not  waltz  or  polk.” 

44  She  is  rather  given  to  whims,  I think,”  said 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  gravely.  44  It  would  be  more  be- 
coming in  her  to  behave  as  other  young  ladies 
do  on  such  an  occasion  as  this ; especially  when 
she  has  had  the  advantage  of  first-rate  dancing 
lessons.” 


44  Why  should  I waltz  if  I don't  like  it,  aunt? 

It  is  not  in  the  Catechism.” 

44  My  dear  /”  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  in  a tone  of 
severe  check,  and  Anna  looked  frightened  at 
Gwendolen’s  daring.  But  they  all  passed  on 
without  saying  more. 

Apparently  something  had  changed  Gwendo- 
len’s mood  since  the  hour  of  exulting  enjoyment 
in  the  archery  ground.  But  she  did  not  look  the 
worse  under  the  chandeliers  in  the  ball-room, 
where  the  Boft  splendor  of  the  scene  and  the 
pleasant  odors  from  the  conservatory  could  not 
but  be  soothing  to  the  temper,  when  accompanied 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  pre-eminently 
sought  for.  Hardly  a dancing  man  but  was  anx- 
ious to  have  her  for  a partner,  and  each  whom 
she  accepted  was  in  a state  of  melancholy  remon- 
strance that  she  would  not  waltz  or  polk. 

44  Are  you  under  a vow,  Miss  Harleth  ?” — 44  Why 
are  you  so  cruel  to  us  all  ?” — 44  You  waltzed  with 
me  in  February” — “And  you  who  waltz  so  per- 
fectly 1”  — were  exclamations  not  without  piqu- 
ancy for  her.  The  ladies  who  waltzed  naturally 
thought  that  Miss  Harleth  only  wanted  to  make  9 
herself  particular ; but  her  uncle,  when  he  over- 
heard her  refusal,  supported  her  by  saying, 

“Gwendolen  has  usually  good  reasons.”  He 
thought  she  was  certainly  more  distinguished  in 
not  waltzing,  and  he  wished  her  to  be  distinguish- 
ed. The  archery  ball  was  intended  to  be  kept  at 
the  subdued  pitch  that  suited  all  dignities,  cler- 
ical and  secular : it  was  not  an  escapement  for 
youthful  high  spirits,  and  he  himself  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  fashionable  dances  were  too  much 
of  a romp. 

Among  the  remonstrant  dancing  men,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Grandcourt  was  not  numbered.  After 
standing  up  for  a quadrille  with  Miss  Arrow- 
point,  it  seemed  that  he  meant  to  ask  for  no  oth- 
er partner.  Gwendolen  observed  him  frequently 
with  the  Arro^P0*11*8*  but  he  never  took  an  op- 
portunity of  approaching  her.  Mr.  Gascoigne 
was  sometimes  speaking  to  him ; but  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne was  every  where.  It  was  in  her  mind 
now  that  she  would  probably,  after  all,  not  have 
the  least  trouble  about  him:  perhaps  he  had 
looked  at  her  without  any  particular  admiration, 
and  was  too  much  used  to  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  think  of  her  as  more  than  one  of  the 
girls  who  were  invited  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  course ! It  was  ridiculous  of  elders  to 
entertain  notions  about  what  a man  would  do, 
without  having  seen  him  even  through  & tele- 
scope. Probably  he  meant  to  marry  Miss  Arrow- 
point.  Whatever  might  come,  she,  Gwendolen, 
was  not  going  to  be  disappointed : the  affair  was 
a joke  whichever  way  it  turned,  for  she  had  never 
committed  herself  even  by  a silent  confidence  in 
any  thing  Mr.  Grandcourt  would  do.  Still,  she  no- 
ticed that  he  did  sometimes  quietly  and  gradually 
change  his  position  according  to  hers,  so  that  be 
could  see  her  whenever  she  was  dancing,  and  if  he 
did  not  admire  her — so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

This  movement  for  the  sake  of  being  in  sight 
of  her  was  more  direct  than  usual  rather  late  in 
the  evening,  when  Gwendolen  had  accepted  Kles- 
mer  as  a partner;  and  that  wide-glancing  per- 
sonage, who  saw  every  thing  and  nothing  by 
turns,  said  to  her  when  they  were  walking,  “ Mr. 
Grandcourt  is  a man  of  taste.  He  likes  to  see 
you  dancing.” 

“ Perhaps  he  likes  to  look  at  what  is  against 
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his  taste,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  & light  laugh : 
she  was  quite  courageous  with  Kleemer  now. 
“ He  may  be  so  tired  of  admiring  that  he  likes 
disgust  for  a variety.” 

“ Those  words  are  not  suitable  to  your  lips,” 
said  Klesmer,  quickly,  with  one  of  his  grand 
frowns,  while  he  shook  his  hand  as  if  to  banish 
the  discordant  sounds. 

“Are  you  as  critical  of  words  as  of  music?” 

“ Certainly  I am.  I should  require  your  words 
to  be  what  your  face  and  form  am — always  among 
the  meanings  of  a noble  music.” 

“ That  is  a compliment  as  well  as  a correction. 
I am  obliged  for  both.  But  do  you  know  I am 
bold  enough  to  wish  to  correct  you,  and  require 
you  to  understand  a joke  ?” 

“One  may  understand  jokes  without  liking 
them,”  said  the  terrible  Klesmer.  “ I have  had 
opera  books  sent  me  full  of  jokes;  it  was  just 
because  I understood  them  that  I did  not  like 
them.  The  comic  people  are  ready  to  challenge 
a man  because  he  looks  grave.  4 You  don’t  see 
the  witticism,  Sir  ?’  4 No,  Sir ; but  I see  what  you 
meant'  Then  I am  what  we  .call  ticketed  as  a 
fellow  without  esprit . But  in  fact,”  said  Kles- 
mer, suddenly  dropping  from  his  quick  narrative 
to  a reflective  tone,  with  an  impressive  frown, 44 1 
am  very  sensible  to  wit  and  humor.” 

“Iam  glad  you  tell  me  that,”  said  Gwendolen, 
not  without  some  wickedness  of  intention.  But 
Klesmer's  thoughts  had  flown  off  on  the  wings  of 
bis  own  statement,  as  their  habit  was,  and  she 
had  the  wickedness  all  to  herself.  44  Pray  who  is 
that  standing  near  the  card-room  door  ?”  she  went 
on,  seeing  there  the  same  stranger  with  whom 
Klesmer  had  been  in  animated  talk  on  the  arch- 
ery ground.  44  He  is  a friend  of  yours,  I think.” 

“No,  no;  an  amateur  I have  seen  in  town: 
Lush,  a Mr.  Lush — too  fond  of  Meyerbeer  and 
Scribe — too  fond  of  the  mechanical-dramatic.” 

44  Thanks.  I wanted  to  know  whether  you 
thought  his  face  and  form  required  that  his  words 
should  be  among  the  meanings  of  noble  music.” 
Klesmer  was  conquered,  and  flashed  at  her  a de- 
lightful smile  which  made  them  quite  friendly 
until  she  begged  to  be  deposited  by  the  side  of 
her  mamma. 

Three  minutes  afterward  her  preparations  for 
Grandcourt’s  indifference  were  all  canceled.  Turn- 
ing her  head  after  some  remark  to  her  mother, 
she  found  that  he  had  made  his  way  up  to  her. 

44  May  I ask  if  you  are  tired  of  dancing,  Miss 
Harleth  ?”  he  began,  looking  down  with  Ms  for- 
mer unperturbed  expression. 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“ Will  you  do  me  the  honor — the  next— or  an- 
other quadrille  ?” 

44 1 should  have  been  very  happy,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, looking  at  her  card, 44  but  I am  engaged  for 
the  next  to  Mr.  Clintock — and  indeed  I perceive 
that  I am  doomed  for  every  quadrille : I have  not 
one  to  dispose  of.”  She  was  not  sorry  to  punish 
Mr.  Grandcourt’s  tardiness,  yet  at  the  same  time 
she  would  have  liked  to  dance  with  him.  She 

Save  him  a charming  smile  as  she  looked  up  to 
eliver  her  answer,  and  he  stood  still  looking 
down  at  her  with  no  smile  at  all. 

“Iam  unfortunate  in  being  too  late,” he  said, 
after  a moment's  pause. 

“ It  seemed  to  me  that  you  did  not  care  for 
dancing,”  said  Gwendolen.  44 1 thought  it  might 
be  one  of  the  things  you  had  left  off. 
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“Yes,  but  I have  not  begun  to  dance  with 
you,”  said  Grandcourt.  Always  there  was  the 
same  pause  before  he  took  up  Ms  cue.  “ You 
make  dancing  a new  thing — as  you  make  arch- 
ery.” 

44  Is  novelty  always  agreeable  ?” 

44  No,  no— not  always.” 

“ Then  I don’t  know  whether  to  feel  flattered 
or  not  When  you  had  once  danced  with  me 
there  would  be  no  more  novelty  in  it.” 

“On  the  contrary.  There  would  probably  be 
much  more.” 

44  That  is  deep.  I don’t  understand.” 

“Is  it  difficult  to  make  Miss  Harleth  under- 
stand her  power  ?”  Here  Grandcourt  had  turn- 
ed to  Mrs.  Davilow,  who,  smiling  gently  at  her 
daughter,  said, 

44 1 think  she  does  not  generally  strike  people 
as  slow  to  understand.” 

44  Mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a deprecating 
tone, 44 1 am  adorably  stupid,  and  want  every 
thing  explained  to  me — when  the  meaning  is 
pleasant” 

44  If  you  are  stupid,  I admit  that  stupidity  is 
adorable,”  returned  Grandcourt,  after  the  usual 
pause,  and  without  change  of  tone.  But  clearly 
he  knew  what  to  say. 

44 1 begin  to  think  that  my  cavalier  has  forgot- 
ten me,”  Gwendolen  observed,  after  a little  while. 

44 1 see  the  quadrille  is  being  formed.” 

“He  deserves  to  be  renounced,”  said  Grand- 
court. 

44 1 think  he  is  very  pardonable,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen. 

44  There  must  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing,” said  Mrs.  DavHow.  “ Mr.  Clintock  was  too 
anxious  about  the  engagement  to  have  forgot- 
ten it” 

But  now  Lady  Brackcnshaw  came  up  and  said : 

44  Miss  Harleth,  Mr.  Clintock  has  charged  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  his  deep  regret  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  without  having  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  you  again.  An  express  came  from  his  fa- 
ther the  archdeacon : something  important : he 
was  obliged  to  go.  He  was  au  desespoir 

44  Oh,  he  was  very  good  to  remember  the  en- 
gagement under  the  circumstances,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen. “I  am  sorry  he  was  called  away.”  It 
was  easy  to  be  politely  sorrowful  on  so  felicitous 
an  occasion. 

44  Then  I can  profit  by  Mr.  Clintock’s  misfor- 
tune ?”  said  Grandcourt  44  May  I hope  that  you 
will  let  me  take  his  place?” 

“ I shall  be  very  happy  to  dance  the  next  qua- 
drille with  you.” 

The  appropriateness  of  the  event  seemed  an 
augury,  and  as  Gwendolen  stood  up  for  the  qua- 
drille with  Grandcourt,  there  was  a revival  In  her 
of  the  exultation — the  sense  of  carrying  every 
thing  before  her — which  she  had  felt  earlier  in 
the  day.  No  man  could  have  walked  through 
the  quadrille  with  more  irreproachable  ease  than 
Grandcourt ; and  the  absence  of  all  eagerness  in 
his  attention  to  her  suited  his  partner's  taste. 

She  was  now  convinced  that  he  meant  to  distin- 
guish her,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  her  in  a no- 
ticeable way ; and  it  began  to  appear  probable 
that  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  reject  him, 
whence  there  was  a pleasure  in  reckoning  up  the 
advantages  which  would  make  her  rejection  splen- 
did, and  m giving  Mr.  Grandcourt  his  utmost  value. 

It  was  also  agrocable  to  divine  that  his  especial 
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selection  of  her  to  dance  with,  from  among  all 
the  unmarried  ladies  present,  would  attract  ob- 
servation ; though  she  studiously  avoided  seeing 
this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  quadrille  walked  away 
on  Grandcourt’s  arm  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
the  shortest-sighted  instead  of  the  longest  and 
widest  sighted  of  mortals.  They  encountered  Miss 
'Arrowpoint,  who  was  standing  with  Lady  Brack- 
enshaw  and  a group  of  gentlemen.  The  heiress 
looked  at  Gwendolen  invitingly,  and  said, 44 1 hope 
you  will  vote  with  us,  Miss  llarleth,  and  Mr. 
Grandcourt  too,  though  he  is  not  an  archer.” 
Gwendolen  and  Grandcourt  paused  to  join  the 
group,  and  found  that  the  voting  turned  on  the 
project  of  a picnic  archery  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Cardell  Chase,  where  the  evening  entertainment 
would  be  more  poetic  than  a ball  under  chande- 
liers— a feast  of  sunset  lights  along  the  glades 
and  through  the  branches  and  over  the  solemn 
tree-tops. 

Gwendolen  thought  the  scheme  delightful — 
equal  to  playing  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian ; 
and  Mr.  Grandcourt,  when  appealed  to  a second 
time,  said  it  was  a thing  to  be  done ; whereupon 
Mr.  Lush,  who  stood  behind  Lady  Brackenshaw’s 
elbow,  drew  Gwendolen’s  notice  by  saying,  with 
a familiar  look  and  tone,  to  Grandcourt, 44  Diplow 
would  be  a good  place  for  the  meeting,  and  more 
convenient : there’s  a fine  bit  between  the  oaks 
toward  the  north  gate.” 

Impossible  to  look  more  unconscious  of  being 
addressed  than  Grandcourt ; but  Gwendolen  took 
a new  survey  of  the  speaker,  deciding,  first,  that 
he  must  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  tenant 
of  Diplow,  and  secondly,  that  she  would  never, 
if  she  could  help  it,  let  him  come  within  a yard 
of  her.  She  was  subject  to  physical  antipathies, 
and  Mr.  Lush’s  prominent  eyes,  fat  though  not 
clumsy  figure,  and  strong  black  gray-besprinkled 
hair  of  frizzy  thickness,  which,  with  the  rest  of 
his  prosperous  person,  was  enviable  to  many, 
created  one  of  the  strongest  of  her  antipathies. 
To  be  safe  from  his  looking  at  her,  she  mur- 
mured to  Grandcourt,  44 1 should  like  to  continue 
walking.” 

He  obeyed  immediately ; but  when  they  were 
thus  away  from  any  audience,  he  spoke  no  word 
for  several  minutes,  and  she,  out  of  a half- 
amused,  half -serious  inclination  for  experiment, 
would  not  speak  first.  They  turned  into  the 
large  conservatory,  beautifully  lit  up  with  Chi- 
nese lamps.  The  other  couples  there  were  at  a 
distance  which  would  not  have  interfered  with 
any  dialogue,  but  still  they  walked  in  silence  un- 
til they  had  reached  the  farther  end,  where  there 
was  a flush  of  pink  light,  and  the  second  wide 
opening  into  the  ball-room.  Grandcourt,  when 
they  had  half  turned  round,  paused  and  said, 
languidly, 

44  Do  you  like  this  kind  of  thing  ?” 

If  the  situation  had  been  described  to  Gwen- 
dolen half  an  hour  before,  she  would  have  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  it,  and  could  only  have  imagined 
herself  returning  a playful,  satirical  answer.  But 
for  some  mysterious  reason — it  was  a mystery  of 
which  she  had  a faint  wondering  consciousness — 
she  dared  not  be  satirical : she  had  begun  to  feel 
a wand  over  her  that  made  her  afraid  of  offend- 
ing Grandcourt 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  quietly,  without  considering 
what 44  kind  of  thing”  was  meant — whether  the 
flowers,  the  scents,  the  bail  in  general,  or  this 


episode  of  walking  with  Mr.  Grandcourt  in  par* 
ticular.  And  they  returned  along  the  conserva- 
tory without  farther  interpretation.  She  then 
proposed  to  go  and  sit  down  in  her  old  place, 
and  they  walked  among  scattered  couples  pre- 
paring for  the  waltz  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Dav- 
ilow  had  been  seated  all  the  evening.  As  they 
approached  it  her  seat  was  vacant,  but  she  waa 
coming  toward  it  again,  and,  to  Gwendolen’s  shud- 
dering annoyance,  with  Mr.  Lush  at  her  elbow. 
There  was  no  avoiding  the  confrontation:  her 
mamma  came  close  to  her  before  they  hod  readi- 
ed the  seats,  and,  after  a quiet  greeting  smile, 
said,  innocently,  44  Gwendolen  dear,  let  me  pre- 
sent Mr.  Lush  to  you.”  Having  just  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  personage  as  an  intimate 
and  constant  companion  of  Mr.  Grandcourt’s,  Mrs. 
Davilow  imagined  it  altogether  desirable  that  her 
daughter  also  should  make  the  acquaintance. 

It  was  hardly  a bow  that  Gwendolen  gave — 
rather,  it  was  the  slightest  forward  sweep  of  the 
head  away  from  the  physiognomy  that  inclined 
itself  toward  her,  and  she  immediately  moved  to- 
ward her  seat,  saying,  44 1 want  to  put  on  my 
burnous.”  No  sooner  had  she  reached  it  than 
Mr.  Lush  was  there,  and  had  the  burnous  in  his 
hand : to  annoy  this  supercilious  young  lady,  he 
would  incur  the  offense  of  forestalling  Grand- 
court ; and,  holding  up  the  garment  close  to  Gwen- 
dolen, he  said,  44 Pray  permit  me?”  But  she, 
wheeling  away  from  him  as  if  he  hod  been  a mud- 
dy hound,  glided  on  to  the  ottoman,  saying, 44  No, 
thank  you.” 

A man  who  forgave  this  would  have  much 
Christian  feeling,  supposing  he  had  intended  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  young  lady;  but  before  he 
seized  the  burnous  Mr.  Lush  had  ceased  to  have 
that  intention.  Grandcourt  quietly  took  the  dra- 
pery from  him,  and  Mr.  Lush,  with  & slight  bow, 
moved  away. 

44  You  had  perhaps  better  put  it  on,”  said  Mr. 
Grandcourt,  looking  down  on  her  without  change 
of  expression. 

“Thanks;  perhaps  it  would  be  wise,”  said 
Gwendolen,  rising,  and  submitting  very  graceful- 
ly to  take  the  burnous  on  her  shoulders. 

After  that  Mr.  Grandcourt  exchanged  a few 
polite  speeches  with  Mrs.  Davilow,  and,  in  taking 
leave,  asked  permission  to  call  at  Offendene  the 
next  day.  He  was  evidently  not  offended  by  the 
insult  directed  toward  his  friend.  Certainly 
Gwendolen’s  refusal  of  the  burnous  from  Mr. 
Lush  was  open  to  the  interpretation  that  she 
wished  to  receive  it  from  Mr.  Grandcourt  But 
she,  poor  child,  had  had  no  design  in  this  action, 
and  was  simply  following  her  antipathy  and  in- 
clination, confiding  in  them  as  she  did  in  the  more 
reflective  judgments  into  which  they  entered  as 
sap  into  leafage.  Gwendolen  had  no  sense  that 
these  men  were  dark  enigmas  to  her,  or  that  she 
needed  any  help  in  drawing  conclusions  about 
them — Mr.  Grandcourt  at  least  The  chief  ques- 
tion was,  how  far  his  character  and  ways  might 
answer  her  wishes ; and  unless  she  were  satisfied 
about  that,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
not  accept  his  offer. 

Could  there  be  a slenderer,  more  insignificant 
thread  in  human  history  than  this  consciousness 
of  a girl,  busy  with  her  small  inferences  of  the 
way  in  which  she  could  make  her  life  pleasant? 
— in  a time,  too,  when  ideas  were  with  fresh  rig- 
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or  making  armies  of  themselves,  and  the  uni- 
versal kinship  was  declaring  itself  fiercely : when 
women  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  would  not 
mourn  for  the  husbands  and  sons  who  died  brave- 
ly in  a common  cause,  and  men  stinted  of  bread 
on  our  side  of  the  world  heard  of  that  willing 
loss  and  were  patient:  a time  when  the  soul  of 
man  was  waking  to  pulses  which  had  for  centu- 
ries been  beating  in  him  unheard,  until  their  full 
sum  made  a new  life  of  terror  or  of  joy. 

What  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  drama  are 
girls  and  their  blind  visions  ? They  are  the  Yea 
or  Nay  of  that  good  for  which  men  are  enduring 
and  fighting.  In  these  delicate  vessels  is  borne 
onward  through  the  ages  the  treasure  of  human 
affections. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

“0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 

If  life  did  ride  upon  a dial’s  point, 

' 8(111  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour.1* 

— SiiAJtfir&AKE : Henry  IV, 

On  the  second  day  after  the  Archery  Meeting, 
Mr.  Henleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  was  at  his 
breakfast  table  with  Mr.  Lush.  Every  thing 
around  them  was  agreeable : the  summer  air 
through  the  open  windows,  at  which  the  dogs 
could  walk  in  from  the  old  green  turf  on  the 
lawn ; the  soft,  purplish  coloring  of  the  park  be- 
yond, stretching  toward  a mass  of  bordering 
wood ; the  still  life  in  the  room,  which  seemed 
the  stiller  for  its  sober  antiquated  elegance,  as  if 
it  kept  a conscious,  well-bred  silence,  unlike  the 
restlessness  of  vulgar  furniture. 

Whether  the  gentlemen  were  agreeable  to  each 
other  was  less  evident.  Mr.  Grandcourt  had 
drawn  his  chair  aside  so  as  to  face  the  lawn, 
and,  with  his  left  leg  over  another  chair,  and  his 
right  elbow  on  the  table,  was  smoking  a large 
cigar,  while  his  companion  was  still  eating.  The 
dogs — half  a dozen  of  various  kinds  were  moving 
lazily  in  and  out,  or  taking  attitudes  of  brief  at- 
tention— gave  a vacillating  preference  first  to 
one  gentleman,  then  to  the  other ; being  dogs  in 
such  good  circumstances  that  they  could  play  at 
hunger,  and  liked  to  be  served  with  delicacies 
which  they  declined  to  put  into  their  mouths ; all 
except  Fetch,  the  beautiful  liver-colored  water- 
spaniel,  which  sat  with  its  fore-paws  firmly  plant- 
ed and  its  expressive  brown  face  turned  upward, 
watching  Grandcourt  with  unshaken  constancy. 
He  held  in  his  lap  a tiny  Maltese  dog  with  a tiny 
silver  collar  and  bell,  and  when  he  had  a hand 
unused  by  cigar  or  coffee-cup,  it  rested  on  this 
small  parcel  of  animal  warmth.  I fear  that 
Fetch  was  jealous,  and  wounded  that  her  master 
gave  her  no  word  or  look ; at  last  it  seemed  that 
she  could  bear  this  neglect  no  longer,  and  she 
gently  put  her  large  silky  paw  on  her  master's 
leg.  Grandcourt  looked  at  her  with  unchanged 
face  for  half  a minute,  and  then  took  the  trouble 
to  lay  down  his  cigar  while  he  lifted  the  unimpas- 
sioned Fluff  close  to  his  chin  and  gave  it  caress- 
ing pats,  all  the  while  gravely  watching  Fetch, 
who,  poor  thing,  whimpered  interruptedly,  as  if 
trying  to  repress  that  sign  of  discontent,  and  at 
last  rested  her  head  beside  the  appealing  paw, 
looking  up  with  piteous  beseeching.  So,  at  least, 
a lover  of  dogs  must  h^ve  interpreted  Fetch,  and 
Grandcourt  kept  so  many  dogs  that  he  was  reput- 


ed to  love  them ; at  any  rate,  his  impulse  to  act 
just  in  this  way  started  from  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. But  when  the  amusing  anguish  burst  forth 
in  a howling  bark,  Grandcourt  pushed  Fetch  down 
without  speaking,  and,  depositing  Fluff  carelessly 
on  the  table  (where  his  black  nose  predominated 
over  a salt-cellar),  began  to  look  at  his  cigar,  and 
found,  with  some  annoyance  against  Fetch  as  the 
cause,  that  the  brute  of  a cigar  required  relight- 
ing. Fetch,  having  begun  to  wail,  found,  like 
others  of  her  sex,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  leave 
off ; indeed,  the  second  howl  was  a louder  one, 
and  the  third  was  like  unto  it. 

44  Turn  out  that  brute,  will  you  *”  said  Grand- 
court to  Lush,  without  raising  his  voice  or  look- 
ing at  him — as  if  he  counted  on  attention  to  the 
smallest  sign. 

And  Lush  immediately  rose,  lifted  Fetch, 
though  she  was  rather  heavy  and  he  was  not 
fond  of  stooping,  and  carried  her  out,  disposing 
of  her  in  some  way  that  took  him  a couple  of 
minutes  before  he  returned.  He  then  lit  a cigar, 
placed  himself  at  an  angle  where  he  could  see 
Grandcourt’s  face  without  turning,  and  presently 
said, 

44  Shall  you  ride  or  drive  to  Quetcham  to-day  ?” 

44 1 am  not  going  to  Quetcham.1’ 

44  You  did  not  go  yesterday.” 

Grandcourt  smoked  in  silence  for  half  a min- 
ute, and  then  said, 

I 44 1 suppose  you  sent  my  card  and  inquiries  ?” 

| 44 1 went  myself  at  four,  and  said  you  were  sure 

to  be  there  shortly.  They  would  suppose  some 
accident  prevented  you  from  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tion. Especially  if  you  go  to-day.” 

Silence  for  a couple  of  minutes.  Then  Grand- 
court said, 44  What  men  are  invited  here  with  their 
wives  ?” 

| Lush  drew  out  a note-book.  44  The  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Torrington  come  next  week.  Then  there  are 
Mr.  Hollis,  and  Lady  Flora,  and  the  Cushats,  and 
the  Gogoffs.” 

44  Rather  a ragged  lot,”  remarked  Grandcourt, 
after  a while.  “Why  did  you  ask  the  Gogoffs ? 
When  you  write  invitations  in  my  name,  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a list,  instead  of  bringing  down 
a giantess  on  mo  without  my  knowledge.  She 
spoils  the  look  of  the  room.” 

“You  invited  the  Gogoffs  yourself  when  you 
met  them  in  Paris.” 

44  What  has  my  meeting  them  in  Paris  to  do 
with  it  ? I told  you  to  give  me  a list” 

Grandcourt,  like  many  others,  had  two  remark- 
ably different  voices.  Hitherto  we  have  heard 
him  speaking  in  a superficial  interrupted  drawl 
suggestive  chiefly  of  languor  and  ennui . But  this 
last  brief  speech  was  uttered  in  subdued,  inward, 
yet  distinct  tones,  which  Lush  had  long  been 
used  to  recognize  as  the  expression  of  a peremp- 
tory will. 

‘"‘Are  there  any  other  couples  you  would  like 
to  invite  ?” 

44  Yes ; think  of  some  decent  people,  with  a 
daughter  or  two.  And  one  of  your  damned  mu- 
sicians. But  not  a comic  fellow.” 

44 1 wonder  if  Klesmer  would  consent  to  come 
to  us  when  he  leaves  Quetcham.  Nothing  but 
first-rate  music  will  go  down  with  Miss  Arrow- 
point” 

Lush  spoke  carelessly,  but  he  was  really  seiz- 
ing an  opportunity  and  fixing  an  observant  look 
on  Grandcourt,  who  now  for  the  first  time  turned 
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his  ejes  toward  his  companion,  but  slowly,  and 
without  speaking  until  he  had  given  two  long 
luxurious  puffs,  when  he  said,  perhaps  in  a lower 
tone  than  ever,  but  with  a perceptible  edge  of 
contempt, 

44  What  in  the  name  of  nonsense  have  I to  do 
with  Miss  Arrowpoint  and  her  music  ?” 

“ Well,  something,”  said  Lush,  jocosely.  44  You 
need  not  give  yourself  much  trouble,  perhaps. 
But  some  forms  must  be  gone  through  before  a 
man  can  marry  a million.” 

44  Very  likely.  But  I am  not  going  to  marry  a 
million.” 

44  That’s  a pity — to  fling  away  an  opportunity 
of  this  sort,  and  knock  down  your  own  plans.” 

44  Your  plans,  I suppose  you  mean.” 

44  You  have  some  debts,  you  know,  and  things 
may  turn  out  inconveniently,  after  alL  The  heir- 
ship is  not  absolutely  certain.” 

Grandcourt  did  not  answer,  and  Lush  went  on. 

44  It  really  is  a fine  opportunity.  The  father 
and  mother  ask  for  nothing  better,  I can  see,  and 
the  daughter’s  looks  and  manners  require  no  al- 
lowances, any  more  than  if  she  hadn’t  a sixpence. 
She  is  not  beautiful ; but  equal  to  carrying  any 
rank.  And  she  is  not  likely  to  refuse  such  pros- 
pects as  you  can  offer  her.” 

“Perhaps  not.” 

44  The  father  and  mother  would  let  you  do  any 
thing  you  liked  with  them.” 

44  But  I should  not  like  to  do  any  thing  with 
them.” 

Here  it  was  Lush  who  made  a little  pause  be- 
fore speaking  again,  and  then  he  said,  in  a deep 
voice  of  remonstrance, 44  Good  God,  Grandcourt ! 
after  your  experience,  will  you  let  a whim  inter- 
fere with  your  comfortable  settlement  in  life  ?” 

44  Spare  your  oratory.  I know  what  I am  going 
to  do.” 

44  What  ?”  Lush  put  down  his  cigar  and  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  side  pockets,  as  if  he  had  to 
face  something  exasperating,  but  meant  to  keep 
his  temper. 

44 1 am  going  to  marry  the  other  girl” 

“Have  you  fallen  in  love?”  This  question 
carried  a strong  sneer. 

44 1 am  going  to  marry  her.” 

44  You  have  made  her  an  offer  already,  then  ?” 

“No.” 

44  She  is  a young  lady  with  a will  of  her  own,  I 
fancy.  Extremely  weU  fitted  to  make  a rumpus. 
She  would  know  what  she  liked.” 

* 44  She  doesn’t  like  you,”  said  Grandcourt,  with 
the  ghost  of  a smile. 

44  Perfectly  true,”  said  Lush ; adding  again,  in  a 
markedly  sneering  tone, 44  However,  if  you  and  she 
are  devoted  to  each  other,  that  will  be  enough.” 

Grandcourt  took  no  notice  of  this  speech,  but 
sipped  his  coffee,  rose,  and  strolled  out  on  the 
lawn,  all  the  dogs  following  him. 

Lush  glanced  after  him  a moment,  then  re- 
sumed his  cigar  and  lit  it,  but  smoked  slowly, 
consulting  his  beard  with  inspecting  eyes  and 
fingers,  till  he  finally  stroked  it  with  an  air  of 
having  arrived  at  some  conclusion,  and  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice, 

44  Check,  old  boy !” 

Lush,  being  a man  of  some  ability,  had  not 
known  Grandcourt  for  fifteen  years  without  learn- 
ing what  sort  of  measures  were  useless  with  him, 
though  what  sort  might  be  useful  remained  often 
dubious.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  held 


a fellowship,  and  was  near  taking  orders  for  the 
sake  of  a college  living,  but  not  being  fond  of 
that  prospect,  accepted  instead  the  office  of  trav- 
eling companion  to  a marquess,  and  afterward  to 
young  Grandcourt,  who  had  lost  his  father  early, 
and  who  found  Lush  so  convenient  that  he  had 
allowed  him  to  become  prime  minister  in  all  his 
more  personal  affairs.  The  habit  of  fifteen  years 
had  made  Grandcourt  more  and  more  in  need  of 
Lush’s  handiness,  and  Lush  more  and  more  in 
need  of  the  lazy  luxury  to  which  his  transactions 
on  behalf  of  Grandcourt  made  no  interruption 
worth  reckoning.  I can  not  say  that  the  same 
lengthened  habit  had  intensified  Grandcourt’s 
want  of  respect  for  his  companion,  since  that 
want  had  been  absolute  from  the  beginning,  but 
it  had  confirmed  his  sense  that  he  might  kick 
Lush  if  he  chose— -only  he  never  did  choose  to 
kick  any  animal,  because  the  act  of  kicking  is  a 
compromising  attitude,  and  a gentleman's  dogs 
should  be  kicked  for  him.  He  only  said  things 
which  might  have  exposed  himself  to  be  kicked 
if  his  confidant  had  been  a man  of  independent 
spirit  But  what  Bon  of  a vicar  who  has  stinted 
his  wife  and  daughters  of  calico  in  order  to  send 
his  male  offspring  to  Oxford  can  keep  an  inde- 
pendent spirit  when  he  is  bent  on  dining  with 
high  discrimination,  riding  good  horses,  living 
generally  in  the  most  luxuriant  honey-blossomed 
clover — and  all  without  working  ? Mr.  Lush  had 
passed  for  a scholar  once,  and  had  still  a sense 
of  scholarship  when  he  was  not  trying  to  remem- 
ber much  of  it ; but  the  bachelors’  and  other  arts 
which  soften  manners  are  a time-honored  prep- 
aration for  sinecures ; and  Lush’s  present  com- 
fortable provision  was  as  good  as  a sinecure  in 
not  requiring  more  than  the  odor  of  departed 
learning.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  being  held 
kickable,  but  he  preferred  counting  that  estimate 
among  the  peculiarities  of  Grandcourt’s  character, 
which  made  one  of  his  incalculable  moods  or  judg- 
ments as  good  as  another.  Since  in  his  own 
opinion  he  had  never  done  a bad  action,  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  to  consider  whether  he  should 
be  likely  to  commit  one  if  his  love  of  ease  re- 
quired it.  Lush’s  love  of  ease  was  well  satisfied 
at  present,  and  if  his  puddings  were  rolled  toward 
him  in  the  dust,  he  took  the  inside  bits  and  found 
them  relishing. 

This  morning,  for  example,  though  he  had  en- 
countered more  annoyance  than  usual,  he  went  to 
his  private  sitting-room  and  played  a good  hour 
on  the  violoncello. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
“Phlllstla,  be  thou  glad  of  me  V* 

Grandooubt  having  made  up  his  mind  to  mar- 
ry Miss  Harleth,  showed  a power  of  adapting 
means  to  ends.  During  the  next  fortnight  there 
was  hardly  a day  on  which  by  some  arrangement 
or  other  he  did  not  see  her,  or  prove  by  emphatic 
attentions  that  she  occupied  his  thoughts.  His 
cousin,  Mrs.  Torrington,  was  now  doing  the  honors 
of  his  house,  so  that  Mrs.  Davilow  and  Gwendo- 
len could  be  invited  to  a large  party  at  Diplow,  in 
which  there  were  many  witnesses  how  the  host 
distinguished  the  dowerless  beauty,  and  showed 
no  solicitude  about  the  heiress.  The  world — I 
mean  Mr.  Gascoigne  and  all  the  families  worth 
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speaking  of  within  visiting  distance  of  Pennicote  | 
— felt  an  assurance  on  the  subject  which  in  the 
Rector’s  mind  converted  itself  into  a resolution  to 
do  his  duty  by  his  niece  and  6ee  that  the  settle- 1 
ments  were  adequate.  Indeed,  the  wonder  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Davilow  was  that  the  offer  for  which  so 
many  suitable  occasions  presented  themselves  had 
not  been  already  made;  and  in  this  wonder  Grand- 
court  himself  was  not  without  a share.  When  he 
had  told  his  resolution  to  Lush,  he  had  thought 
that  the  affair  would  be  concluded  more  quickly, 
and,  to  his  own  surprise,  he  had  repeatedly  prom- 
ised himself  in  a morning  that  he  would  to-day 
give  Gwendolen  the  opportunity  of  accepting  him, 
and  had  found  in  the  evening  that  the  necessary 
formality  was  still  unaccomplished.  This  remark- 
able fact  served  to  heighten  his  determination  on 
another  day.  He  had  never  admitted  to  himself 
that  Gwendolen  might  refuse  him,  but — Heaven 
help  us  all ! — we  are  often  unable  to  act  on  our 
certainties ; our  objection  to  a contrary  issue  (were 
it  possible)  is  so  strong  that  it  rises  like  a spectral 
illusion  between  us  and  our  certainty : we  are  ra- 
tionally sure  that  the  blind-worm  can  not  bite  us 
mortally,  but  it  would  be  so  intolerable  to  be  bit- 
ten, and  the  creature  has  a biting  look — we  de- 
cline to  handle  it 

He  had  asked  leave  to  have  a beautiful  horse  of 
his  brought  for  Gwendolen  to  ride.  Mrs.  Davilow 
was  to  accompany  her  in  the  carriage,  and  they 
were  to  go  to  Diplow  to  lunch,  Grandcourt  con- 
ducting them.  It  was  a fine  mid-harvest  time, 
not  too  warm  for  a noonday  ride  of  five  miles  to 
be  delightful : the  poppies  glowed  on  the  borders 
of  the  fields,  there  was  enough  breeze  to  move 
gently  like  a social  spirit  among  the  ears  of  uncut 
corn,  and  to  wing  the  shadow  of  a cloud  across 
the  so  ft  gray  downs;  here  the  Bheavee  were  stand- 
ing, there  the  horses  were  straining  their  muscles 
under  the  last  load  from  a wide  space  of  stubble, 
but  every  where  the  green  pastures  made  a broader 
setting  for  the  com  fields,  and  the  cattle  took  their 
rest  under  wide  branches.  The  road  lay  through 
a bit  of  country  where  the  dairy-farms  looked 
much  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers 
— where  peace  and  permanence  seemed  to  find  a 
home  away  from  the  busy  change  that  sent  the 
railway  train  flying  in  the  distance. 

But  the  spirit  of  peace  and  permanence  did  not 
penetrate  poor  Mrs.  Davilow’s  mind  so  as  to  over- 
come her  habit  of  uneasy  foreboding.  Gwendolen 
and  Grandcourt  cantering  in  front  of  her,  and  then 
slackening  their  pace  to  a conversational  walk 
tall  the  carriage  came  up  with  them  again,  made 
a gratifying  sight ; but  it  served  chiefly  to  keep 
up  the  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears  about  her 
daughter’s  lot  Here  was  an  irresistible  oppor- 
tunity for  a lover  to  speak  and  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertainties,  and  Mrs.  Davilow  could  only  hope 
with  trembling  that  Gwendolen’s  decision  would 
be  favorable.  Certainly  if  Rex’s  love  had  been 
repugnant  to  her,  Mr.  Grandcourt  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  complete  contrast  with  Rex ; 
and  that  he  had  produced  some  quite  novel  im- 
pression on  her  seemed  evident  in  her  marked 
abstinence  from  satirical  observations,  nay,  her 
total  silence  about  his  characteristics — a silence 
which  Mrs.  Davilow  did  not  dare  to  break.  “ Is 
he  a man  she  would  be  happy  with?”  was  a 
question  that  inevitably  arose  in  the  mother’s 
mind.  “WeU,  perhaps  as  happy  as  she  would 
be  with  any  one  else,  or  as  most  other  women 
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are,”  was  the  answer  with  which  she  tried  to 
quiet  herself ; for  she  could  not  imagine  Gwen- 
dolen under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  which 
would  make  her  satisfied  in  what  we  traditional- 
ly call  “ mean  circumstances.” 

Grandcourt’s  own  thought  was  looking  in  the 
same  direction:  he  wanted  to  have  done  with 
the  uncertainty  that  belonged  to  his  not  having 
spoken.  As  to  any  further  uncertainty — well,  it 
was  something  without  any  reasonable  basis, 
some  quality  in  the  air  which  acted  os  an  irri- 
tant to  his  wishes. 

Gwendolen  enjoyed  the  riding,  but  her  pleas- 
ure did  not  break  forth  in  girlish  unpremeditated 
chat  and  laughter,  os  it  did  on  that  morning  with 
Rex.  She  spoke  a little,  and  even  laughed,  but 
with  a lightness  as  of  a far-off  echo : for  her  too 
there  was  some  peculiar  quality  in  the  air — not, 
she  was  sure,  any  subjugation  of  her  will  by  Mr. 
Grandcourt,  and  the  splendid  prospects  he  meant 
to  offer  her;  for  Gwendolen  desired  every  one, 
that  dignified  gentleman  himself  included,  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  going  to  do  just  as  she 
liked,  and  that  they  had  better  not  calculate  on 
her  pleasing  them.  If  she  chose  to  take  this 
husband,  she  would  have  him  know  that  she  was 
not  going  to  renounce  her  freedom,  or,  according 
to  her  favorite  formula, 44  not  going  to  do  as  oth- 
er women  did.” 

Grandcourt’s  speeches  this  morning  were,  as 
usual,  all  of  that  brief  sort  which  never  fails  to 
make  a conversational  figure  when  the  speaker, 
is  held  important  in  his  circle.  Stopping  so 
soon,  they  give  signs  of  a suppressed  and  formi- 
dable ability  to  say  more,  and  have  also  the  mer- 
itorious quality  of  allowing  lengthiness  to  others. 

44  How  do  you  like  Criterion’s  paces  ?”  lie  said, 
after  they  had  entered  the  park  and  were  slack- 
ening from  a canter  to  a walk. 

44  He  is  delightful  to  ride.  I should  like  to 
have  a leap  with  him,  if  it  would  not  frighten 
mamma.  There  was  a good  wide  channel  we 
passed  five  minutes  ago.  I should  like  to  have  a 
gallop  back  and  take  it.” 

44  Pray  do.  We  can  take  it  together.” 

44  No,  thanks.  Mamma  is  so  timid — if  she  saw 
me  it  might  make  her  ilL” 

44  Let  me  go  and  explain.  Criterion  would  take 
it  without  fail.” 

44  No— indeed — you  are  very  kind — but  it  would 
alarm  her  too  much.  I dare  take  any  leap  when 
she  is  not  by;  but  I do  it  and  don’t  tell  her 
about  it.” 

44  We  can  let  the  carriage  pass,  and  then  set 

off.” 

“No,  no,  pray  don’t  think  of  it  any  more;  I 
spoke  quite  randomly,”  said  Gwendolen.  She 
began  to  feel  a new  objection  to  carrying  out  her 
own  proposition. 

14  But  Mrs.  Davilow  knows  I shall  take  care  of 
you.” 

44  Yes,  but  she  would  think  of  you  as  having 
to  take  care  of  my  broken  neck.” 

There  was  a considerable  pause  before  Grand- 
court  said,  looking  toward  her,  “ I should  like  to 
have  the  right  always  to  take  care  of  you.” 

Gwendolen  did  not  turn  her  eyes  on  him:  it 
seemed  to  her  a long  while  that  she  was  first 
blushing  and  then  turning  pale,  but,  to  Grcnd- 
court’s  rate  of  judgment,  she  answered  soon 
enough,  with  the  lightest  flute-tone  and  a care- 
less movement  of  the  head, 41  Oh,  I am  not  sure 
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that  I want  to  be  taken  care  of : if  I chose  to 
risk  breaking  my  neck,  I should  like  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  do  it” 

She  checked  her  horse  as  she  Bpoke,  and  turned 
in  her  saddle,  looking  toward  the  advancing  car- 
riage. Her  eyes  swept  across  Grandcourt  as  she 
made  this  movement,  but  there  was  no  language 
in  them  to  correct  the  carelessness  of  her  reply. 
At  that  very  moment  she  was  aware  that  she 
was  risking  something — not  her  neck,  but  the 
possibility  of  finally  checking  Grandcourt’s  ad- 
vances, and  she  did  not  feel  contented  with  the 
possibility. 

44  Damn  her !”  thought  Grandcourt,  as  he  too 
checked  his  horse.  He  was  not  a wordy  thinker, 
and  this  explosive  phrase  stood  for  mixed  im- 
pressions which  eloquent  interpreters  might  have 
expanded  into  some  sentences  full  of  an  irritated 
sense  that  he  was  being  mystified,  and  a determi- 
nation that  this  girl  should  not  make  a fool  of 
him.  Did  she  want  him  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet  and  declare  that  he  was  dying  for  her  ? It 
was  not  by  that  gate  that  she  would  enter  on  the 
privileges  he  could  give  her.  Or  did  she  expect 
him  to  write  his  proposals  ? Equally  a delusion. 
He  would  not  make  his  offer  in  any  way  that 
could  place  him  definitely  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing rejected.  But  as  to  her  accepting  him,  she 
had  done  it  already  in  accepting  his  marked  at- 
tentions, and  any  thing  which  happened  to  break 
them  off  would  be  understood  to  her  disadvan- 
tage. She  was  merely  coquetting,  then  ? 

However,  the  carriage  came  up,  and  no  further 
tet+d-tete  could  well  occur  before  their  arrival  at 
the  house,  where  there  was  abundant  company,  to 
whom  Gwendolen,  clad  in  riding  dress,  with  her 
hat  laid  aside,  clad  also  in  the  repute  of  being 
chosen  by  Mr.  Grandcourt,  was  naturally  a centre 
of  observation ; and  since  the  objectionable  Mr. 
Lush  was  not  there  to  look  at  her,  this  stimulus 
of  admiring  attention  heightened  her  spirits,  and 
dispersed,  for  the  time,  the  uneasy  consciousness 
of  divided  impulses  which  threatened  her  with 
repentance  of  her  own  acts.  Whether  Grand- 
court had  been  offended  or  not  there  was  no 
judging : his  manners  were  unchanged,  but  Gwen- 
dolen’s acuteness  had  not  gone  deeper  than  to 
discern  that  his  manners  were  no  clew  for  her, 
and  because  these  were  unchanged  she  was  not 
the  less  afraid  of  him. 

She  had  not  been  at  Diplow  before  except  to 
dine ; and  since  certain  points  of  view  from  the 
windows  and  the  garden  were  worth  allowing, 
Lady  Flora  Hollis  proposed  after  luncheon,  when 
some  of  the  guests  had  dispersed,  and  the  sun 
was  sloping  toward  four  o’clock,  that  the  remain- 
ing party  should  make  a little  exploration.  Here 
came  frequent  opportunities  when  Grandcourt 
might  have  retained  Gwendolen  apart  and  have 
spoken  to  her  unheard.  But  no!  nc  indeed 
spoke  to  no  one  else,  but  what  he  said  was  noth- 
ing more  eager  or  intimate  than  it  had  been  in 
their  first  interview.  He  looked  at  her  not  less 
than  usual ; and  some  of  her  defiant  spirit  having 
come  back,  she  looked  full  at  him  in  return,  not 
<»ring — rather  preferring — that  his  eyes  had  no 
expression  in  them. 

But  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  he  entertained  some 
contrivance.  After  they  had  nearly  made  the 
tour  of  the  grounds,  the  whole  party  paused  by 
the  pool  to  be  amused  with  Fetch’s  accomplish- 
ment of  bringing  a water-lily  to  the  bank  like 


Cowper’s  spaniel  Beau,  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  first  attempt,  insisted  on  his  trying 
again. 

Here  Grandcourt,  who  stood  with  Gwendolen 
outside  the  group,  turned  deliberately,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a knoll  planted  with  American  shrubs, 
and  having  a winding  path  up  it,  said,  languidly, 

44  This  is  a bore.  Shall  we  go  up  there  ?” 

44  Oh,  certainly — since  we  are  exploring,”  said 
Gwendolen.  She  was  rather  pleased,  and  yet 
afraid. 

The  path  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  offer  his 
arm,  and  they  walked  up  in  silehce.  When  they 
were  on  the  bit  of  platform  at  the  summit,  Grand- 
court said, 

‘‘There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here:  the  thing 
was  not  worth  climbing.” 

How  was  it  that  Gwendolen  did  not  laugh? 
She  was  perfectly  silent,  holding  up  the  folds  of 
her  robe  like  a statue,  and  giving  a harder  grasp 
to  the  handle  of  her  whip,  which  she  had  snatched 
up  automatically  with  her  hat  when  they  had  first 
set  off. 

44  What  sort  of  place  do  yon  like?”  said  Grand- 
court 

44  Different  places  are  agreeable  in  their  way. 
On  the  whole,  I think,  I prefer  places  that  are 
open  and  cheerfnL  I am  not  fond  of  any  thing 
sombre.” 

44  Your  place  at  Offendene  is  too  sombre.” 

44  It  is,  rather.” 

44  You  will  not  remain  there  long,  I hope.” 

44  Oh  yes,  I think  so.  Mamma  likes  to  be  near 
her  sister.” 

Silence  for  a short  space. 

44  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  always 
live  there,  though  Mrs.  Davilow  may.” 

44 1 don’t  know.  We  women  can’t  go  in  search 
of  adventures — to  find  out  the  Northwest  Passage 
or  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  to  hunt  tigers  in  the 
East  We  must  stay  where  we  grow,  or  where 
the  gardeners  like  to  transplant  us.  We  are 
brought  up  like  the  flowers,  to  look  as  pretty  as 
we  can,  and  be  dull  without  complaining.  That 
is  my  notion  about  the  plants:  they  are  often 
bored,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  them 
have  got  poisonous.  What  do  you  think  ?”  Gwen- 
dolen had  run  on  rather  nervously,  lightly  whip- 
ping the  rhododendron  bush  in  front  of  her. 

“ I quite  agree.  Most  things  are  bores,”  said 
Grandcourt,  his  mind  having  been  pushed  into 
an  easy  current,  away  from  its  intended  track. 
But  after  a moment’s  pause  he  continued,  in  his 
broken,  refined  drawl, 

44  But  a woman  can  be  married.” 

44  Some  women  can.” 

“You  certainly,  unless  you  are  obstinately 
cruel.” 

44 1 am  not  sure  that  I am  not  both  cruel  and 
obstinate.”  Here  Gwendolen  suddenly  turned  her 
head  and  looked  full  at  Grandcourt,  whose  eyes 
she  had  felt  to  be  upon  her  throughout  their  con- 
versation. She  was  wondering  what  the  effect  of 
looking  at  him  would  be  on  herself  rather  than 
on  him. 

He  stood  perfectly  still,  half  a yard  or  more 
away  from  her  ; and  it  flashed  through  her 
thought  that  a sort  of  lotos-eater’s  stupor  had 
begun  in  him  and  was  taking  possession  of  her. 
Then  he  said, 

“ Are  you  as  uncertain  about  yourself  as  you 
make  others  about  you  ?” 
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“I  am  quite  uncertain  about  rovseif ; I don’t 
know  how  uncertain  others  may  be.” 

44  And  you  wish  them  to  understand  that  you 
don’t  care?”  said  Grandcourt,  with  a touch  of 
new  hardness  in  his  tone. 

44 1 did  not  say  that,”  Gwendolen  replied,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  turning  her  eyes  away,  whipped  the 
rhododendron  bush  again.  She  wished  she  were 
on  horseback,  that  she  might  set  off  on  a canter. 
It  was  impossible  to  set  off  running  down  the 
knoll. 

44  You  do  care,  then,”  said  Grandcourt,  not 
more  quickly,  but  with  a softened  drawl 

44  Ha  t my  whip !”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a little 
scream  of  distress.  She  had  let  it  go — what 
could  be  more  natural  in  a slight  agitation  ? — 
and — but  this  seemed  less  natural  in  a gold- 
handled  whip  which  had  been  left  altogether  to 
itself — it  had  gone  with  some  force  over  the  im- 
mediate shrubs,  and  had  lodged  itself  in  the 
branches  of  an  azalea  half-way  down  the  knoll. 
She  could  run  down  now,  laughing  prettily,  and 
Grandcourt  was  obliged  to  follow ; but  she  was 
beforehand  with  him  in  rescuing  the  whip,  and 
continued  on  her  way  to  the  level  ground,  when 
she  paused  and  looked  at  Grandcourt  with  an  ex- 
asperating brightness  in  her  glance  and  a height- 
ened color,  as  if  she  had  carried  a triumph  ; and 
these  indications  were  still  noticeable  to  Mrs. 
Davilow  when  Gwendolen  and  Grandcourt  joined 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

44 It  is  all  coquetting,”  thought  Grandcourt; 
44  the  next  time  I beckon,  she  will  come  down.” 

It  seemed  to  him  likely  that  this  final  beckon- 
ing might  happen  the  very  next  day,  when  there 
was  to  be  a picnic  archery  meeting  in  Cardell 
Chase,  according  to  the  plan  projected  on  the 
evening  of  the  ball. 

Even  in  Gwendolen’s  mind  that  result  was  one 
of  two  likelihoods  that  presented  themselves 
alternately,  one  of  two  decisions  toward  which 
she  was  being  precipitated,  as  if  they  were  two 
sides  of  a boundary  line,  and  she  did  not  know  on 
which  she  should  fall.  This  subjection  to  a pos- 
sible self,  a self  not  to  be  absolutely  predicted 
about,  caused  her  some  astonishment  and  terror: 
her  favorite  key  of  life— doing  as  she  liked — 
seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she  could  not  foresee 
what  at  a given  moment  she  might  like  to  do. 
The  prospect  of  marrying  Grandcourt  really 
seemed  more  attractive  to  her  than  she  had  be- 
lieved beforehand  that  any  marriage  could  be: 
the  dignities,  the  luxuries,  the  power  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  what  she  liked  to  do,  which  had 
now  come  close  to  her,  and  within  her  choice  to 
secure  or  to  lose,  took  hold  of  her  nature  as  if  it 
had  been  the  strong  odor  of  what  she  had  only 
imagined  and  longed  for  before.  And  Grand- 
court  himself  ? He  seemed  as  little  of  a flaw  in 
his  fortunes  as  a lover  and  husband  could  possi- 
bly be.  Gwendolen  wished  to  mount  the  chariot 
and  drive  the  plunging  horses  herself,  with  a 
spouse  by  her  side  who  would  fold  his  arms  and 
give  her  his  countenance  without  lookiug  ridicu- 
lous. Certainly,  with  all  her  perspicacity,  and 
all  the  reading  which  seemed  to  her  mamma  dan- 
gerously instructive,  her  judgment  was  conscious- 
ly a little  at  fault  before  Grandcourt  He  was 
adorably  quiet  and  free  from  absurdities— he 
could  be  a husband  m mite  with  the  best  appear- 
ance a wom*n  could  make.  But  what  else  was 
he  1 He  bad  been  every  where,  and  seen  every 


thing.  That  was  desirable,  and  especially  grati- 
fying as  a preamble  to  his  supreme  preference 
for  Gwendolen  Harleth.  He  did  not  appear  to 
enjoy  any  thing  much.  That  was  not  necessary: 
and  the  less  he  had  of  particular  tastes  or  desires, 
the  more  freedom  his  wife  was  likely  to  have  In 
following  here.  Gwendolen  conceived  that  after 
marriage  she  would  most  probably  be  able  to 
manage  him  thoroughly. 

How  was  it  that  he  caused  her  unusual  con- 
straint now  ? — that  she  was  less  daring  and  play- 
ful in  her  talk  with  him  than  with  any  other 
admirer  she  had  known  ? That  absence  of  de- 
monstrativeness which  she  was  glad  of,  acted  as  a 
charm  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  was  slightly 
benumbing.  Grandcourt,  after  all,  was  formi- 
dable— a handsome  lizard  of  a hitherto  unknown 
species,  not  of  the  lively,  darting  kind.  But 
Gwendolen  knew  hardly  any  thing  about  lizards, 
and  ignorance  gives  one  a large  range  of  probabil- 
ities. This  splendid  specimen  was  probably  gen- 
tle, suitable  as  a boudoir  pet : what  may  not  a liz- 
ard be,  if  you  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  ? Her 
acquaintance  with  Grandcourt  was  such  that  no 
accomplishment  suddenly  revealed  in  him  would 
have  surprised  her.  And  he  was  so  little  sug- 
gestive of  drama  that  it  hardly  occurred  to  her 
to  think  with  any  detail  how  his  life  of  thirty-six 
years  had  been  passed : in  general  she  imagined 
him  always  cold  and  dignified,  not  likely  ever  to 
have  committed  himself.  He  had  hunted  the 
tiger — had  he  ever  been  in  love  or  made  love  f 
The  one  experience  and  the  other  seemed  alike 
remote  in  Gwendolen’s  fancy  from  the  Mr.  Grand- 
court who  had  come  to  Diplow  in  order  appar- 
ently to  make  a chief  epoch  in  her  destiny — per- 
haps by  introducing  her  to  that  state  of  marriage 
which  she  had  resolved  to  make  a state  of  great- 
er freedom  than  her  girlhood.  And  on  the  whole 
she  wished  to  marry  him ; he  suited  her  purpose ; 
her  prevailing,  deliberate  intention  was  to  accept 
him. 

But  was  she  going  to  fulfill  her  deliberate  in- 
tention ? She  began  to  be  afraid  of  herself,  and 
to  find  out  a certain  difficulty  in  doing  as  she 
liked.  Already  her  assertion  of  independence  in 
evading  his  advances  had  been  carried  farther 
than  was  necessary,  and  she  was  thinking  with 
some  anxiety  what  she  might  do  on  the  next  oc- 
casion. 

Seated,  according  to  her  habit,  with  her  back 
to  the  horses  on  their  drive  homeward,  she  was 
completely  under  the  observation  of  her  mamma, 
who  took  the  excitement  and  changefulness  in 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  her  unwonted  absence 
of  mind  and  total  silence,  as  unmistakable  signs 
that  something  unprecedented  had  occurred  be- 
tween her  and  Grandcourt.  Mrs.  Davilow’s  un- 
easiness determined  her  to  risk  some  speech  on 
the  subject : the  Gascoignes  were  to  dine  at  Of- 
fendene,  and  in  what  had  occurred  this  morning 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  consulting  the 
Rector ; not  that  she  expected  him  any  more  than 
herself  to  influence  Gwendolen,  but  that  her  anx- 
ious mind  wanted  to  be  disburdened. 

44  Something  has  happened,  dear  ?”  she  began, 
in  a tender  tone  of  question. 

Gwendolen  looked  round,  and  seeming  to  be 
roused  to  the  consciousness  of  her  physical  self, 
took  off  her  gloves  and  then  her  hat,  that  the  soft 
breeze  might  blow  on  her  head. , They  were  in  a 
retired  bit  of  the  road,  where  the  long  afternoon 
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shadows  from  the  bordering  trees  fell  across  it, 
and  no  observers  were  within  sight  Her  eves 
continued  to  meet  her  mother’s,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

“ Mr.  Grandoourt  has  been  saying  something  ? 
— Tell  me,  dear.”  The  last  words  were  uttered 
beseechingly. 

M What  am  I to  tell  you,  mamma  ?”  was  the 
perverse  answer. 

“Iam  sure  something  has  agitated  you.  You 
ought  to  confide  in  me,  Gwen.  You  ought  not  to 
leave  me  in  doubt  and  anxiety.”  Mrs.  Davilow’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ Mamma  dear,  please  don’t  be  miserable,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  pettish  remonstrance.  44  It  only 
makes  me  more  so.  I am  in  doubt  myself.” 

14 About  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  intentions?”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  gathering  determination  from  her 
alarms. 

41  No ; not  at  all,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  some 
curtness,  and  a pretty  little  toss  of  the  head  as 
she  put  on  her  hat  again. 

44  About  whether  you  will  accept  him,  then  ?” 

44  Precisely.” 

44  Have  you  given  him  a doubtful  answer  ?” 

44 1 have  given  him  no  answer  at  all.” 

44  He  has  spoken  so  that  you  could  not  misun- 
derstand him  ?” 

, 44  As  far  as  I would  let  him  speak.” 

44  You  expect  him  to  persevere  ?”  Mrs.  Davilow 
put  this  question  rather  anxiously,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  asked  another.  44  You  don’t  consider 
that  you  have  discouraged  him  ?” 

44 1 dare  say  not.” 

44 1 thought  you  liked  him,  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow,  timidly. 

44  So  I do,  mamma,  as  liking  goes.  There  is  less 
to  dislike  about  him  than  about  most  men.  He 
is  quiet  and  distingue.”  Gwendolen  so  far  spoke 
with  a pouting  sort  of  gravity ; but  suddenly  she 
recovered  some  of  her  mischievousness,  and  her 
face  broke  into  a smile  as  she  added, 44  Indeed,  he 
has  all  the  qualities  that  would  make  a husband 
tolerable — battlement,  veranda,  stables,  etc. ; no 
grins  and  no  glass  in  his  eye.” 

44  Do  be  serious  with  me  for  a moment,  dear. 
Am  I to  understand  that  you  mean  to  accept 
him?” 

44  Oh,  pray,  mamma,  leave  me  to  myself,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  a pettish  distress  in  her  voice. 

And  Mrs.  Davilow  said  no  more. 

When  they  got  home,  Gwendolen  declared  that 
she  would  not  dine.  She  was  tired,  and  would 
come  down  in  the  evening  after  she  had  taken 
some  rest  The  probability  that  her  uncle  would 
hear  what  had  passed  did  not  trouble  her.  She 
was  convinced  that  whatever  he  might  say  would 
be  on  the  side  of  her  accepting  Grandcourt,  and 
she  wished  to  accept  him  if  she  could.  At  this 
moment  she  would  willingly  have  had  weights 
hung  on  her  own  caprice. 

Mr.  Gascoigne  did  hear — not  Gwendolen’s  an- 
swers repeated  verbatim,  but  a softened  general- 
ised account  of  them.  The  mother  conveyed  as 
vaguely  as  the  keen  Rector’s  questions  would  let 
her  the  impression  that  Gwendolen  was  in  some 
uncertainty  about  her  own  mind,  but  inclined  on 
the  whole  to  acceptance.  The  result  was  that  the 
uncle  felt  himself  called  on  to  interfere:  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  should  do  his  duty  in  with- 
holding direction  from  his  niece  in  a momentous 
crisis  of  this  kind.  Mrs.  Davilow  ventured  a hesi- 


tating opinion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to 
say  nothing — Gwendolen  was  so  sensitive  (she 
did  not  like  to  say  willful).  But  the  Rector’s  was 
a firm  mind,  grasping  its  first  judgments  tena- 
ciously and  acting  on  them  promptly,  whence 
counter-judgments  were  no  more  for  him  than 
shadows  fleeting  across  the  solid  ground  to  which 
he  adjusted  himself. 

This  match  with  Grandoourt  presented  itself  to 
him  as  a sort  of  public  affair ; perhaps  there  were 
ways  in  which  it  might  even  strengthen  the  Es- 
tablishment. To  the  Rector,  whose  father  (no- 
body would  have  suspected  it,  and  nobody  was 
toltf)  had  risen  to  be  a provincial  corn  dealer, 
aristocratic  heirship  resembled  regal  heirship  in 
excepting  its  possessor  from  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  moral  judgments.  Grandcourt,  the  almost 
certain  baronet,  the  probable  peer,  was  to  be 
ranged  with  public  personages,  and  was  a match 
to  be  accepted  on  broad  general  grounds,  national 
and  ecclesiastical  Such  public  personages,  it  is 
true,  are  often  in  the  nature  of  giants  which  an 
ancient  community  may  have  felt  pride  and  safe- 
ty in  possessing,  though,  regarded  privately,  these 
bom  eminences  must  often  have  been  inconven- 
ient and  even  noisome.  But  of  the  future  hus- 
band personally  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  disposed  to 
think  the  best  Gossip  is  a sort  of  smoke  that 
comes  from  the  dirty  tobacco-pipes  of  those  who 
diffuse  it : it  proves  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of 
the  smoker.  But  if  Grandcourt  had  really  made 
any  deeper  or  more  unfortunate  experiments  in 
folly  than  were  common  in  young  men  of  high 
prospects,  he  was  of  an  age  to  have  finished  them. 
All  accounts  can  be  suitably  wound  up  when  a 
man  has  not  ruined  himself,  and  the  expense  may 
be  taken  as  an  insurance  against  future  error. 
This  was  the  view  of  practical  wisdom ; with  ref- 
erence to  higher  views,  repentance  had  a supreme 
moral  and  religious  value.  There  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a woman  of  well-regulated 
mind  would  be  happy  with  Grandcourt. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  Gwendolen  on  coming 
down  to  tea  to  be  told  that  her  uncle  wished  to 
see  her  in  the  dining-room.  He  threw  aside  the 
paper  os  she  entered  and  greeted  her  with  his 
usual  kindness.  As  his  wife  had  remarked,  he 
always  44  made  much”  of  Gwendolen,  and  her  im- 
portance had  risen  of  late.  44  My  dear,”  he  said, 
in  a fatherly  way,  moving  a chair  for  her  as  he 
held  her  hand, 44 1 want  to  speak  to  you  on  a sub- 
ject which  is  more  momentous  than  any  other 
with  regard  to  your  welfare.  You  will  guess  what 
I mean.  But  I shall  speak  to  you  with  perfect 
directness:  in  such  matters  I consider  myself 
bound  to  act  as  your  father.  You  have  no  ob- 
jection, I hope  ?” 

44  Oh  dear  no,  uncle.  You  have  always  been 
very  kind  to  me,”  said  Gwendolen,  frankly.  This 
evening  she  was  willing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be 
a little  fortified  against. her  troublesome  self,  and 
her  resistant  temper  was  in  abeyance.  The  Rec- 
tor’s mode  of  speech  always  conveyed  a thrill  of 
authority,  as  of  a word  of  command : it  seemed  to 
take  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  wavering 
in  the  audience,  and  that  every  one  was  going  to 
be  rationally  obedient 

44  It  is  naturally  a satisfaction  to  me  tbat  the 
prospect  of  a marriage  for  you — advantageous  in 
the  highest  degree— has  presented  itself  so  early. 
I do  not  know  exactly  what  haa  popped  between 
you  and  Mr.  Grandoourt,  hot  I presume  there  can 
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be  little  doubt,  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished you,  that  he  desires  to  make  you  his 
wife.” 

Gwendolen  did  not  speak  immediately,  and  her 
uncle  said,  with  more  emphasis, 

“ Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  yourself,  my  dear  ?” 

“ I suppose  that  is  what  he  has  been  thinking 
of.  But  he  may  have  changed  his  mind  to-mor- 
row,” said  Gwendolen. 

“Why  to-morrow?  Has  he  made  advances 
which  you  have  discouraged  ?” 

“I  think  he  meant— -he  began  to  make  ad- 
vances— but  I did  not  encourage  them.  I turned 
the  conversation.” 

44  Will  you  confide  in  me  so  far  as  to  tell  me 
your  reasons  ¥” 

44 1 am  not  sure  that  I had  any  reasons,  uncle.” 
Gwendolen  laughed  rather  artificially. 

44  You  are  quite  capable  of  reflecting,  Gwendo- 
len. You  are  aware  that  this  is  not  a trivial  oc- 
casion, and  it  concerns  your  establishment  for  life 
under  circumstances  which  may  not  occur  again. 
You  have  a duty  here  both  to  yourself  and  your 
family.  I wish  to  understand  whether  you  have 
any  ground  for  hesitating  ob  to  your  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Grandcourt.” 

44 1 suppose  I hesitate  without  grounds.”  Gwen- 
dolen spoke  rather  poutingly,  and  her  uncle  grew 
suspicious. 

44  Is  he  disagreeable  to  you  personally  V7 

44  No.” 

44  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  him  which  has 
affected  you  disagreeably  ?”  The  Rector  thought 
it  impossible  that  Gwendolen  could  have  heard 
the  gossip  he  had  heard,  but  in  any  case  he  must 
endeavor  to  put  all  things  in  the  right  light  for 
her. 

44 1 have  heard  nothing  about  him  except  that 
he  Is  a great  match,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  some 
eauciness ; 44  and  that  affects  me  very  agreeably.” 

“Then,  my  dear  Gwendolen,  I have  nothing 
further  to  say  than  this : you  hold  your  fortune 
in  your  own  hands — a fortune  such  as  rarely  hap- 
pens to  a girl  in  your  circumstances — a fortune, 
in  fact,  which  almost  takes  the  question  out  of 
the  range  of  mere  personal  feeling,  and  makes 
your  acceptance  of  it  a duty.  If  Providence  of- 
fers you  power  and  position— especially  when 
unclogged  by  any  conditions  that  are  repugnant 
to  you — your  course  is  one  of  responsibility,  into 
which  caprice  must  not  enter.  A man  does  not 
like  to  have  his  attachment  trifled  with : he  may 
not  be  at  once  repelled — these  things  are  matters 
of  individual  disposition.  But  the  trifling  may 
be  carried  too  far.  And  I must  point  out  to  you 
that  in  case  Mr.  Grandcourt  were  repelled  with- 
out your  having  refused  him — without  your  hav- 
ing intended  ultimately  to  refuse  him — your  sit- 
nation  would  be  a humiliating  and  painful  one. 
I,  for  my  part,  should  regard  you  with  severe  dis- 
approbation, as  the  victim  of  nothing  else  than 
your  own  coquetry  and  folly.” 

Gwendolen  became  pallid  as  she  listened  to 
this  admonitory  speech.  The  ideas  it  raised  had 
the  force  of  sensations.  Her  resistant  courage 
would  not  help  her  here,  because  her  uncle  was 
not  urging  her  against  her  own  resolve ; he  was 
pressing  upon  her  the  motives  of  dread  which 
she  already  felt ; he  was  making  her  more  con- 
scious of  the  riskB  that  lay  within  herself.  She 
was  silent,  and  the  Rector  observed  that  he  had 
produced  some  strong  effect 


44 1 mean  this  in  kindness,  my  dear.”  His  tone 
had  softened. 

44 1 am  aware  of  that,  uncle,”  said  Gwendolen, 
rising  and  shaking  her  head  back,  as  if  to  rouse 
herself  out  of  painful  passivity.  “I  am  not 
foolish.  I know  that  I must  be  married  some 
time — before  it  is  too  late.  And  I don’t  see  how 
I could  do  better  than  marry  Mr.  Grandcourt  I 
mean  to  accept  him,  if  possible.”  She  felt  as  if 
she  were  re-enforcing  herself  by  speaking  with 
this  decisiveness  to  her  uncle. 

But  the  Rector  was  a little  startled  by  so  bare 
a version  of  his  own  meaning  from  those  young 
lips.  He  wished  that  in  her  mind  his  advice 
should  be  taken  in  an  infusion  of  sentiments  prop- 
er to  a girl,  and  such  as  are  presupposed  in  the 
advice  of  a clergyman,  although  he  may  not  con- 
sider them  always  appropriate  to  be  put  forward. 
Ho  wished  his  niece  parks,  carriages,  a title— 
every  thing  that  would  make  this  world  a pleas- 
ant abode ; but  he  wished  her  not  to  be  cynical— 
to  be,  on  the  contrary,  religiously  dutiful,  and  have 
warm  domestic  affections. 

44  My  dear  Gwendolen,”  he  said,  rising  also,  and 
speaking  with  benignant  gravity,  “I  trust  that 
you  will  find  in  marriage  a new  fountain  of  duty 
and  affection.  Marriage  is  the  only  true  and  sat- 
isfactory sphere  of  a woman,  and  if  your  marriage 
with  Mr.  Grandcourt  should  be  happily  decided 
upon,  you  will  have  probably  an  increasing  power, 
both  of  rank  and  wealth,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  These  considerations  are 
something  higher  than  romance.  You  are  fitted 
by  natural  gifts  for  a position  which,  considering 
your  birth  and  early  prospects,  could  hardly  be 
looked  forward  to  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things ; and  I trust  that  you  will  grace  it  not  only 
by  those  personal  gifts,  but  by  a good  and  con* 
sistent  life.” 

44 1 hope  mamma  will  be  the  happier,”  said 
Gwendolen,  in  a more  cheerful  way,  lifting  her 
hands  backward  to  her  neck  and  moving  toward 
the  door.  She  wanted  to  waive  those  higher  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Gascoigne  felt  that  he  had  come  to  a satis- 
factory understanding  with  his  niece,  and  had 
furthered  her  happy  settlement  in  life  by  further- 
ing her  engagement  to  Grandcourt  Meanwhile 
there  was  another  person  to  whom  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  issue  had  been  a motive  for  some  ac- 
tivity, and  who  believed  that  he  too  on  this  par- 
ticuiar  day  had  done  something  toward  bringing 
about  a favorable  decision  in  his  sense — which 
happened  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  Rector’s. 

Mr.  Lush’s  absence  from  Diplow  during  Gwett- 
dolen’s  visit  had  been  due  not  to  any  fear  on  his 
part  of  meeting  that  supercilious  young  lady,  of 
of  being  abashed  by  her  frank  dislike,  but  to  an 
engagement  from  which  he  expected  important 
consequences.  He  was  gone,  in  fact,  to  the  Wfcn- 
cester  Station  to  meet  a lady  accompanied  by  a 
maid  and  two  children,  whom  he  put  into  a "fly, 
and  afterward  followed  to  the  hotel  of  the  Golden 
Keys  in  that  town.  An  impressive  woman,  whom 
many  would  turn  to  look  at  again  in  passing ; her 
figure  was  slim  and  sufficiently  tall,  her  face  rath- 
er emaciated,  so  that  its  sculpturesque  beauty  was 
the  more  pronounced,  her  crisp  hair  perfectly 
black,  and  her  large  anxious  eyes  also  what  we 
call  black.  Her  dress  was  soberly  correct,  her 
age  perhaps  phvsieally  more  advanced  than  the 
number  of  years  would  imply,  but  hardly  less 
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than  seven-and-thirty.  An  uneasy-looking  wom- 
an : her  glance  seemed  to  presuppose  that  people 
and  things  were  going  to  be  unfavorable  to  her, 
while  she  was  nevertheless  ready  to  meet  them 
with  resolution.  The  children  were  lovely — a 
dark-haired  girl  of  six  or  more,  a fairer  boy  of 
five.  When  Lush  incautiously  expressed  some 
surprise  at  her  having  brought  the  children,  she 
sa id,  with  a sharp-edged  intonation, 

“Did  you  suppose  I should  come  wandering 
about  here  by  myself  ? Why  should  I not  bring 
all  four  if  I liked  ?” 

4i  Oh,  certainly,”  said  Lush,  with  his  usual  flu- 
ent noncfialantt. 

He  staid  an  hour  or  so  in  conference  with  her, 
and  rode  back  to  Diplow  in  a state  of  mind  that 
was  at  once  hopeful  and  busily  anxious  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  little  plan  on  which  his  hopeful- 
ness was  based.  Grandcourt’s  marriage  to  Gwen- 
dolen Harleth  would  not,  he  believed,  be  much  of 
a good  to  either  of  them,  and  it  would  plainly  be 
fraught  with  disagreeables  to  himself.  But  now 
he  felt  confident  enough  to  say,  inwardly,  44  I will 
take  odds  that  the  marriag  i will  never  happen.” 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

I will  not  clothe  myself  In  wreck— wear  gems 
Sawed  from  cramped  finger-bones  of  women  drowned ; 
Peel  chilly  vaporous  hands  of  irefnl  ghosts 
Clntching  my  necklace;  trick  my  maiden  breast 
With  orphans’  heritage.  Let  your  dead  love 
Harry  its  dead. 

Gwendolen  looked  lovely  and  vigorous  as  a 
tall,  newly  opened  lily  the  next  morning : there 
was  a reaction  of  young  energy  in  her,  and  yes- 
terday’s self-distrust  seemed  no  more  than  the 
transient  shiver  on  the  surface  of  a full  stream. 
The  roving  archcry  match  in  Cardell  Chase  was 
a delightful  prospect  for  the  sport’s  sake  : she  felt 
Jiersclf  beforehand  moving  about  like  a wood- 
nymph  under  the  beeches  (in  appreciative  com- 
pany), and  the  imagined  scene  lent  a charm  to 
further  advances  on  the  part  of  Grandcourt — not 
an  impassioned  lyrical  Daphnis  for  the  wood- 
nymph,  certainly  : but  so  much  the  better.  To- 
day Gwendolen  foresaw  him  making  slow  conver- 
sational approaches  to  a declaration,  and  foresaw 
herself  awaiting  and  encouraging  it  according  to 
the  rational  conclusion  which  she  had  expressed 
to  her  uncle. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast  (after  e~cry 
one  had  left  the  table  except  Mrs.  Davilow)  there 
were  letters  on  her  plate.  One  of  them  she  read 
with  a gathering  smile,  and  then  handed  it  to  her 
mamma,  who,  on  returning  it,  smiled  also,  finding 
new  cheerfulness  in  the  good  spirits  her  daughter 
had  shown  ever  since  waking,  and  said, 

44  You  don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  a thousand  miles 
away  ?” 

“ Not  exactly  so  far.” 

44  It  was  a sad  omission  not  to  have  written 
again  before  this.  Can’t  you  write  now — before 
we  set  out  this  morning  ?” 

44  It  is  not  so  pressing.  To-morrow  will  do. 
You  sec,  they  leave  town  to-day.  I must  write  to 
Dover.  They  will  be  there  till  Monday.” 

44  Shall  I write  for  you,  dear — if  it  teases  you  ?” 

Gwendolen  did  not  speak  immediately,  but  after 
ripping  her  coffee  answered,  brusquely, 44  Oh  no, 
let  it  be ; I will  write  to-morrow.”  Then  feeling 


a touch  of  compunction,  she  looked  up  and  said, 
with  playful  tenderness,  44  Dear  old  beautiful 
mamma !” 

44  Old,  child,  truly.” 

44  Please  don’t,  mamma ! I meant  old  for  dar- 
ling. You  are  hardly  twenty-five  years  older 
than  I am.  When  you  talk  in  that  way,  my  life 
shrivels  up  before  me.” 

44  One  can  have  a great  deal  of  happiness  in 
twenty-five  years,  my  dear.” 

44 1 must  lose  no  time  in  beginning,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, merrily.  44  The  sooner  I get  my,  palaces 
and  coaches,  the  better.” 

“ And  a good  husband  who  adores  you,  Gwen,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  encouragingly. 

Gwendolen  put  out  her  lips  saucily  and  6aid 
nothing. 

It  was  a slight  drawback  on  her  pleasure  in 
starting  that  the  Rector  was  detained  by  magis- 
trate’s business,  and  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  get  to  Cardell  Chase  at  all  that  day.  She 
cared  little  that  Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  Anna  chose 
not  to  go  without  him,  but  her  uncle's  presence 
would  have  seemed  to  make  it  a matter  of  course 
that  the  decision  taken  would  be  acted  on.  For 
decision  in  itself  began  to  be  formidable.  Hav- 
ing come  close  to  accepting  Grandcourt,  Gwen- 
dolen felt  this  lot  of  unhoped-for  fullness  round- 
ing itself  too  definitely : when  we  take  to  wishing 
a great  deal  for  ourselves,  whatever  we  get  soon 
turns  into  mere  limitation  and  exclusion.  Still 
there  was  the  re-assuring  thought  that  marriage 
would  be  the  gate  into  a larger  freedom. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a grassy  spot  called 
Green  Arbor,  where  a bit  of  hanging  wood  made 
a sheltering  amphitheatre.  It  w as  here  that  the 
coachfut  of  servants  with  provisions  had  to  pre- 
pare the  picnic  meal ; and  a warden  of  the  Chase 
was  to  guide  the  roving  archers  so  as  to  keep  them 
within  the  due  distance  from  this  centre,  and  hin- 
der them  from  wandering  beyond  the  limit  which 
had  been  fixed  on— a curve  that  might  be  drawn 
through  certain  well-known  points,  such  as  the 
Double  Oak,  the  Whispering  Stones,  and  the  High 
Cross.  The  plan  was  to  take  only  a preliminary 
stroll  before  luncheon,  keeping  the  main  roving 
expedition  for  the  more  exquisite  lights  of  the  aft- 
ernoon. The  muster  was  rapid  enough  to  save 
every  one  from  dull  moments  of  waiting,  and  when 
the  jpoups  began  to  scatter  themselves  through 
the  light  and  shadow  made  here  by  closely  neigh- 
boring beeches  and  there  by  rarer  oaks,  one  may 
suppose  that  a painter  would  have  been  glad  U 
look  on.  This  roving  archery  was  far  prettier 
than  the  stationary  game,  but  success  in  shooting 
at  variable  marks  was  less  favored  by  practice, 
and  the  hits  were  distributed  among  the  volun- 
teer archers  otherwise  than  they  would  have  been 
in  target-shooting.  From  this  cause,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  from  the  twofold  distraction  of  being  pro- 
occupied  and  wishing  not  to  betray  her  preoc- 
cupation, Gwendolen  did  not  greatly  distinguish 
herself  in  these  first  experiments,  unless  it  were 
by  the  lively  grace  with  which  she  took  her  com- 
parative failure.  She  was  in  her  white  and  green, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  former  Archery  Meeting, 
when  it  made  an  epoch  for  her  that  she  was  In- 
troduced to  Grandcourt;  he  waa  continually  by 
her  side  now,  yet  it  would  have  been  bard  to  tell 
from  mere  looks  and  manners  that  their  relation 
to  each  other  had  at  all  changed  since  their  first 
conversation.  Still  there  were  other  grounds  that 
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made  most  persons  conclude  them  to  be,  if  not 
engaged  already,  on  the  eve  of  being  so.  And 
she  believed  this  herself.  As  they  were  all  re- 
turning toward  Green  Arbor  in  divergent  groups, 
not  thinking  at  all  of  taking  aim,  but  merely 
chatting,  words  passed  which  seemed  really  the 
beginning  of  that  end — the  beginning  of  her  ac- 
ceptance. Grandcourt  said, 44  Do  you  know  how 
long  it  is  since  I first  saw  you  in  this  dress  ?” 

44  The  Archery  Meeting  was  on  the  25th,  and 
this  is  the  13tb,”  said  Gwendolen,  laughingly. 
44 1 am  not  good  at  calculating,  but  1 will  venture 
to  say  that  it  must  be  nearly  three  weeks.*’ 

A little  pause,  and  then  he  said, 44  That  is  a 
great  loss  of  time.” 

44 That  your  knowing  me  has  caused  you? 
Pray  don’t  be  uncomplimentary : I don’t  like  it.” 

Pause  again.  44  It  is  because  of  the  gain  that  I 
feel  the  loss.” 

Here  Gwendolen  herself  left  a pause.  She 
was  thinking, 44  He  is  really  very  ingenious.  He 
never  speaks  stupidly.”  Her  silence  was  so  un- 
usual that  it  seemed  the  strongest  of  favorable 
answers,  and  he  continued : 

44  The  gain  of  knowing  you  makes  me  feel  the 
time  I lose  in  uncertainty.  Do  you  like  uncer- 
tainty ?” 

44 1 think  I do,  rather,”  said  Gwendolen,  sud- 
denly beaming  on  him  with  a playful  smile. 
44  There  is  more  in  it.” 

Grandcourt  met  her  laughing  eyes  with  a slow, 
steady  look  right  into  them,  which  seemed  like 
vision  in  the  abstract,  and  said, 44  Do  you  mean 
more  torment  for  me  ?” 

There  was  something  so  strange  to  Gwendolen 
in  this  moment  that  she  was  quite  shaken  out  of 
her  usual  self-consciousness.  Blushing  and  turn- 
ing away  her  eyes,  she  said,  44  No ; that  would 
make  me  sorry.” 

Grandcourt  would  have  followed  up  this  an- 
swer, which  the  change  in  her  manner  made  ap- 
parently decisive  of  her  favorable  intention ; but 
he  was  not  in  any  way  overcome  so  as  to  be  un- 
aware that  they  were  now,  within  sight  of  every 
body,  descending  the  slope  into  Green  Arbor, 
and  descending  it  at  an  ill-chosen  point  where  it 
began  to  be  inconveniently  steep.  This  was  a 
reason  for  offering  his  hand  in  the  literal  sense 
to  help  her ; she  took  it,  and  they  came  down  in 
silence,  much  observed  by  those  already  on  the 
level — among  others  by  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  with  Mre.  Davilow.  That 
lady  had  now  made  up  her  mind  that  Grand- 
court’s  merits  were  not  such  as  would  have  in- 
duced Catherine  to  accept  him,  Catherine  having 
so  high  a standard  as  to  have  refused  Lord  Slo- 
gan. Hence  she  looked  at  the  tenant  of  Diplow 
with  dispassionate  eyes. 

44  Mr.  Grandcourt  is  not  equal  as  a man  to  his 
uncle,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger — too  languid.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Grandcourt  is  a much  younger  man, 
but  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  Sir  Hugo  were  to  out- 
live him,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  years. 
It  is  ill  calculating  on  successions,”  concluded 
Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  rather  too  loudly. 

44  It  is  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  able  to  as- 
sent with  quiet  cheerfulness,  for  she  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  that 
• her  habitual  melancholy  in  their  general  unsatis- 
factoriness was  altogether  in  abeyance. 

I am  not  concerned  to  tell  of  the  food  that  was 
eaten  in  that  green  refectory,  or  even  to  dwell  on 


the  glories  of  the  forest  scenery  that  spread  them- 
selves out  beyond  the  level  front  of  the  hollow, 
being  just  now  bound  to  tell  a 6tory  of  life  at  a 
stage  when  the  blissful  beauty  of  earth  and  sky 
entered  only  by  narrow  and  oblique  inlets  into  the 
consciousness,  which  was  busy  with  a small  social 
drama  almost  as  little  penetrated  by  a feeling  of 
wider  relations  as  if  it  had  been  a puppet-show. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  food  and  Champagne 
were  of  the  best — the  talk  and  laughter  too,  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  best  society,  where 
no  one  makes  an  invidious  display  of  any  thing 
in  particular,  and  the  advantages  of  the  world  are 
taken  with  that  high-bred  depreciation  which  fol- 
lows from  being  accustomed  to  them.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  Btrolled  a little  and  indulged  in  a 
cigar,  there  being  a sufficient  interval  before  four 
o’clock — the  time  for  beginning  to  rove  again. 
Among  these,  strange  to  say,  was  Grandcourt ; but 
not  Mr.  Lush,  who  seemed  to  be  taking  his  pleas- 
ure quite  generously  to-day  by  making  himself 
particularly  serv  iceable,  ordering  every  thing  for 
every  body,  and  by  this  activity  becoming  more 
than  ever  a blot  on  the  scene  to*  Gwendolen, 
though  he  kept  himself  amiably  aloof  from  her, 
and  never  even  looked  at  her  obviously.  When 
there  was  a general  move  to  prepare  for  starting, 
it  appeared  that  the  bows  had  all  been  put  under 
the  charge  of  Lord  BrackenBhaw’s  valet,  and  Mr. 
Lush  was  concerned  to  save  ladies  the  trouble  of 
fetching  theirs  from  the  carriage  where  they  were 
propped.  He  did  not  intend  to  bring  Gwendo- 
len’s, but  she,  fearful  lest  he  should  do  so,  hurried 
to  fetch  it  herself.  The  valet,  seeing  her  approach, 
met  her  with  it,  and  in  giving  it  into  her  hand, 
gave  also  a letter  addressed  to  her.  She  asked  no 
question  about  it,  perceived  at  a glance  that  the 
address  was  in  a lady’s  handwriting  (of  the  deli- 
cate kind  which  used  to  be  esteemed  feminine 
before  the  present  uncial  period),  and  moving 
away,  with  her  bow  in  her  hand,  saw  Mr.  Lush 
coming  to  fetch  other  bows.  To  avoid  meeting 
him  she  turned  aside  and  walked  with  her  back 
toward  the  stand  of  carriages,  opening  the  letter. 
It  contained  these  words : 

44  If  Miss  Harleth  is  in  doubt  whether  she  should 
accept  Mr.  Grandcourt , let  her  break from  her  party 
after  they  have  passed  the  Whispering  Stones  and 
return  to  that  spot . She  will  then  hear  something 
to  deckle  her , but  she  can  only  hear  it  by  keeping 
this  letter  a strict  secret  from  every  one.  If  she 
does  not  act  according  to  this  letter , she  will  repent , 
as  the  woman  who  writes  it  has  repented.  The  se- 
crecy Miss  Harleth  will  fed  herself  bound  in  honor 
to  guard.” 

Gwendolen  felt  an  inward  shock,  but  her  im- 
mediate thought  was, 44  It  is  come  in  time.”  It 
lay  in  her  youthfulness  that  she  was  absorbed  by 
the  idea  of  the  revelation  to  be  made,  and  bad  not 
even  a momentary  suspicion  of  contrivance  that 
could  justify  her  in  showing  the  letter.  Her  mind 
gathered  itself  up  at  once  into  the  resolution  that 
she  would  manage  to  go  unobserved  to  the  Whis- 
pering Stones ; and  thrusting  the  letter  into  her 
pocket,  she  turned  back  to  rejoin  the  company, 
with  that  sense  of  having  something  to  conceal 
which  to  her  nature  had  a bracing  quality  and 
helped  her  to  be  mistress  of  herself. 

It  was  a surprise  to  every  one  that  Grandcourt 
was  not,  like  the  other  smokers,  on  the  spot  in 
time  to  set  out  roving  with  the  rest.  44  We  shall 
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alight  on  him  by-and-by,”  said  Lord  Bracfccnshaw; 
41  he  can’t  be  gone  far.”  At  any  rate,  no  man 
could  be  waited  for.  This  apparent  forgetfulness 
might  be  taken  for  the  distraction  of  a lover  so 
absorbed  in  thinking  of  the  beloved  object  as  to 
forget  an  appointment  which  would  bring  him 
into  her  actual  presence.  And  the  good-natured 
Earl  gave  Gwendolen  a distant  jocose  hint  to  that 
effect,  which  she  took  with  suitable  quietude.  But 
the  thought  in  her  own  mind  was,  44  Can  he  too 
be  starting  away  from  a decision  ?”  It  was  not 
exactly  a pleasant  thought  to  her;  but  it  was 
near  the  truth.  44  Starting  away,”  however,  was 
not  the  right  expression  for  the  languor  of  inten- 
tion that  came  over  Grandcourt,  like  a lit  of  dis- 
eased numbness,  when  an  end  seemed  within  easy 
reach : to  desist  then,  when  all  expectation  was 
to  the  contrary,  became  another  gratification  of 
mere  will,  sublimely  independent  of  definite  mo- 
tive. At  that  moment  he  had  begun  a second 
large  cigar  in  a vague,  hazy  obstinacy  which,  if 
Lush  or  any  other  mortal  who  might  be  insulted 
with  impunity  had  interrupted  by  overtaking  him 
with  a request  for  his  return,  would  have  express- 
ed itself  by  a slow  removal  of  his  cigar  to  say,  in 
an  under-tone,  44  You’ll  be  kind  enough  to  go  to 
the  devil,  will  you  ?” 

But  he  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  rovers  set 
off  without  any  visible  depression  of  spirits,  leav- 
ing behind  only  a few  of  the  less  vigorous  ladies, 
including  Mrs.  Davilow,  who  preferred  a quiet 
stroll  free  from  obligation  to  keep  up  with  others. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  day  was  soon  at  its  highest 
pitch,  the  archery  getting  more  spirited  and  the 
changing  scenes  of  the  forest  from  roofed  grove 
to  open  glade  growing  lovelier  with  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows,  and  the  deeply  felt  but  undefinable 
gradations  of  the  mellowing  afternoon.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  were  playing  an  extemporized 
An  You  Like  It ; and  when  a pretty  compliment 
had  been  turned  to  Gwendolen  about  her  having 
the  part  of  Rosalind,  she  felt  the  more  compelled 
to  be  surpassing  in  liveliness.  This  was  not  very 
difficult  to  her,  for  the  effect  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to-day  was  an  excitement  which  needed  a 
vent,  a sense  of  adventure  rather  than  alarm,  and 
a straining  toward  the  management  of  her  retreat 
so  as  not  to  be  impeded. 

The  roving  had  been  lasting  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fore the  arrival  at  the  Whispering  Stones — two 
tall  conical  blocks  that  leaned  toward  each  other 
like  gigantic  gray-mantled  figures.  They  were 
soon  surveyed  and  passed  by  with  the  remark  that 
they  would  be  good  ghosts  on  a star-lit  night 
But  a soft  sunlight  was  on  them  now,  and  Gwen- 
dolen felt  daring.  The  stones  were  near  a fine 
grove  of  beeches,  where  the  archers  found  plenty 
of  marks. 

“How  far  are  we  from  Green  Arbor  now?” 
said  Gwendolen,  having  got  in  front  by  the  side 
of  the  warden. 

44  Oh,  not  more  than  half  a mile,  taking  along 
the  avenue  we’re  going  to  cross  up  there : but  I 
shall  take  round  a couple  of  miles,  by  the  High 
Cross.” 

She  was  falling  back  among  the  rest,  when 
suddenly  they  seemed  all  to  be  hurrying  oblique- 
ly forward  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lush,  and 
lingering  a little  where  she  was,  she  perceived 
her  opportunity  of  slipping  away.  Soon  she  was 
out  of  sight,  and  without  running  she  seemed  to 
herself  to  fly  along  the  ground  and  count  the  mo- 
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ments  nothing  till  she  found  herself  back  again 
at  the  Whispering  Stones.  They  turned  their 
blank  gray  sides  to  her : what  was  there  on  the 
other  side?  If  there  were  nothing,  after  all-? 
That  was  her  only  dread  now — to  have  to  tom 
back  again  in  mystification ; and  walking  round 
the  right-hand  stone  without  pause,  she  found 
herself  in  front  of  some  one  whose  large  dark 
eyes  met  hers  at  a foot’s  distance.  In  spite  of 
expectation  she  was  startled  and  shrank  back, 
but  in  doing  so  she  could  take  in  the  whole  fig- 
ure of  this  stranger  and  perceive  that  she  was 
unmistakably  a lady,  and  one  who  must  once  have 
been  exceedingly  handsome.  She  perceived,  also, 
that  a few  yards  from  her  were  two  children 
seated  on  the  grass. 

44  Miss  Harleth  ?”  said  the  lady. 

“Yes.”  All  Gwendolen’s  consciousness  was 
wonder. 

44  Have  you  accepted  Mr.  Grandcourt  ?” 

“No.” 

44 1 have  promised  to  tell  you  something.  And 
you  will  promise  to  keep  my  secret  However 
you  may  decide,  you  will  not  tell  Mr.  Grandcourt, 
or  any  one  else,  that  you  have  seen  me  ?” 

*“  I promise.” 

44  My  name  is  Lydia  Glasher.  Mr.  Grandcourt 
ought  not  to  marry  any  one  but  me.  I left  my 
husband  and  child  for  him  nine  years  ago.  Those 
two  children  are  his,  and  we  have  two  others — 
girls — who  are  older.  My  husband  is  dead  now, 
and  Mr.  Grandcourt  ought  to  marry  me.  He 
ought  to  make  that  boy  his  heir.” 

She  looked  toward  the  boy  as  she  spoke,  and 
Gwendolen’s  eyes  followed  hers.  The  handsome 
little  fellow  was  puffing  out  his  cheeks  in  trying 
to  blow  a tiny  trumpet  which  remained  dumb. 
His  hat  hung  backward  by  a string,  and  his  brown 
curls  caught  the  sun-rays.  He  was  a cherub. 

The  two  women’s  eyes  met  again,  and  Gwen- 
dolen said,  proudly,  “ I will  not  interfere  with  your 
wishes.”  She  looked  as  if  she  were  shivering, 
and  her  lips  were  pale. 

44  You  are  very  attractive,  Miss  Harleth.  But 
when  he  first  knew  me,  I too  was  young.  Since 
then  my  life  has  been  broken  np  and  imbittered. 
It  is  not  fair  that  he  should  be  happy  and  I mis- 
erable, and  my  boy  thrust  out  of  sight  for  an- 
other.” 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a biting  accent, 
but  with  a determined  abstinence  from  any  thing 
violent  in  tone  or  manner.  Gwendolen,  watching 
Mrs.  Glasher’s  face  while  she  spoke,  felt  a sort  of 
terror : it  was  as  if  some  ghastly  vision  had  come 
to  her  in  a dream  and  said,  44 1 am  a woman’s 
life.” 

44  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to  me  ?”  she 
asked,  in  a low  tone,  but  still  proudly  and  ooldly. 
The  revulsion  within  her  was  not  tending  to  soften 
her.  Every  one  seemed  hateful 

“Nothing.  You  know  what  I wished  you  to 
know.  You  can  inquire  about  me  If  you  like* 
My  husband  was  Colonel  Glasher.” 

44  Then  I will  go,”  said  Gwendolen,  moving 
away  with  a ceremonious  inclination,  which  waa 
returned  with  equal  grace. 

In  a few  minutes  Gwendolen  was  in  the  beech 
grove  again,  but  her  party  had  gone  out  of  sight 
and  apparently  had  not  sent  in  search  of  her,  for 
all  was  solitude  till  she  had  reached  the  avenue 
pointed  out  by  the  warden.  She  determined  to 
take  this  way  back  to  Green  Arbor,  which  aha 
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reached  quickly,  rapid  Inovements  seeming  to  her 
just  now  a means  of  suspending  the  thoughts 
which  might  prevent  her  from  behaving  with  due 
cairn.  She  had  already  made  up  her  mind  what 
step  she  would  take. 

Mrs.  Daviiow  was  of  course  astonished  to  see 
Gwendolen  returning  alone,  and  was  not  without 
some  uneasiness,  which  the  presence  of  other  la- 
dies hindered  her  from  showing.  In  answer  to 
her  words  of  surprise  Gwendolen  said : 

“ Oh,  I have  been  rather  silly.  I lingered  be- 
hind to  look  at  the  Whispering  Stones,  and  the 
rest  hurried  on  after  something,  so  I lost  sight  of 
them.  I thought  it  best  to  come  home  by  the 
short  way — the  avenue  that  the  warden  had  told 
me  of.  I’m  not  sorry,  after  all  I had  had  enough 
walking.” 

“ Your  party  did  not  meet  Mr.  Grandcourt,  I 
presume,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  not  without  in- 
tention. 

aNo,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a little  flash  of 
defiance  and  a light  laugh.  “ And  we  didn’t  see 
any  carvings  on  the  trees  either.  Where  can  he 
be  ? I should  think  he  has  fallen  into  the  pool, 
or  had  an  apoplectic  fit,” 

With  all  Gwendolen’s  resolve  not  to  betray  any 
agitation,  she  could  not  help  it  that  her  tone  was 
unusually  high  and  hard,  and  her  mother  felt  sure 
that  something  unpropitious  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Arrowpoint  thought  that  the  self-confi- 
dent young  lady  was  much  piqued,  and  that  Mr. 
Grandcourt  was  probably  seeing  reason  to  change 
his  mind. 

44  If  you  have  no  objection,  mamma,  I will  order 
the  carriage,”  said  Gwendolen.  44 1 am  tired.  And 
every  one  will  be  going  soon.” 

Mrs.  Daviiow  assented ; but  by  the  time  the  car- 
riage was  announced  as  ready — the  horses  having 
to  be  fetched  from  the  stables  on  the  warden’s 
premises — the  roving  party  re-appeared,  and  with 
them  Mr.  Grandcourt. 

44  Ah,  there  you  are !”  said  Lord  Brackenshaw, 
going  up  to  Gwendolen,  who  was  arranging  her 
mamma’s  shawl  for  the  drive.  44  We  thought  at 
first  you  had  alighted  on  Grandcourt  and  he  had 
taken  you  home.  Lush  said  so.  But  after  that 
we  met  Grandcourt.  However,  we  didn’t  suppose 
you  could  be  in  any  danger.  The  warden  said  he 
had  told  you  a near  way  back.” 

44  You  are  going  ?”  said  Grandcourt,  coming  up 
with  his  usual  air,  as  if  he  did  not  conceive  that 
there  had  been  any  omission  on  his  part.  Lord 
Brackenshaw  gave  place  to  him  and  moved  away. 

44  Yes,  we  are  going,”  said  Gwendolen,  looking 
busily  at  her  scarf,  which  she  was  arranging 
across  her  shoulders  Scotch  fashion. 

“May  I call  at  Offendene  to-morrow  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  if  you  like,”  said  Gwendolen,  sweep- 
ing him  from  a distance  with  her  eyelashes.  Her 
voice  was  light  and  sharp  as  the  first  touch  of 
frost. 

Mrs.  Daviiow  accepted  his  arm  to  lead  her  to 
the  carriage;  but  while  that  was  happening, 
Gwendolen  with  incredible  swiftness  had  got  in 
advance  of  them  and  had  sprung  into  the  car- 
riage. 

“I  got  in,  mamma,  because  I wished  to  be  on 
this  side,”  she  said,  apologetically.  But  she  had 
avoided  Grandcourt’s  touch:  he  only  lifted  his 
hat  and  walked  away — with  the  not  unsatisfac- 
tory impression  that  she  meant  to  show  herself 
offended  by  his  neglect 


The  mother  and  daughter  drove  for  five  min- 
utes in  silence.  Then  Gwendolen  said, 44 1 intend 
to  join  the  Langens  at  Dover,  mamma.  I shall 
pack  up  immediately  on  getting  home,  and  set  off 
by  the  early  train.  I shall  be  at  Dover  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are ; we  can  let  them  know  by  tele- 
graph.” 

44  Good  heavens,  child ! what  can  be  your  rea- 
son for  saying  so  t” 

44  My  reason  for  saying  it,  mamma,  is  that  I 
mean  to  do  it” 

44  But  why  do  you  mean  to  do  it  ?” 

44 1 wish  to  go  away.” 

“Is  it  because  you  are  offended  with  Mr. 
Grandcourt’s  odd  behavior  in  walking  off  to- 
day?” 

44  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  such  questions.  I 
am  not  going  in  any  case  to  marry  Mr.  Grand- 
court Don’t  interest  yourself  further  about 
him.” 

44  What  can  I say  to  your  uncle,  Gwendolen  ? 
Consider  the  position  you  place  me  in.  You  led 
him  to  believe  only  last  night  that  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  in  favor  of  Mr.  Grandcourt.” 

44 1 am  very  sorry  to  cause  you  annoy aiice, 
momma  dear,  but  I can’t  help  it,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  still  harder  resistance  in  her  tone. 
“Whatever  you  or  my  uncle  may  think  or  do, 
I shall  not  alter  my  resolve,  and  I shall  not  tell 
my  reason.  I don’t  care  what  comes  of  it  I 
don’t  care  if  I never  marry  any  one.  There  is 
nothing  worth  caring  for.  I believe  all  men  are 
bad,  and  I hate  them.” 

44  But  need  you  set  off  in  this  way,  Gwendo- 
len ?”  said  Mrs.  Daviiow,  miserable  and  helpless. 

“Now,  mamma,  don’t  interfere  with  me.  If 
you  have  ever  had  any  trouble  in  your  own  life, 
remember  it,  and  don’t  interfere  with  me.  If  I 
am  to  be  miserable,  let  it  be  by  my  own  choice.” 

The  mother  was  reduced  to  trembling  silence. 
She  began  to  see  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
lessened  if  Gwendolen  went  away. 

And  she  did  go.  The  packing  was  all  careful- 
ly done  that  evening,  and  not  long  after  dawn 
the  next  day  Mrs.  Daviiow  accompanied  her 
daughter  to  the  railway  station.  The  sweet  dews 
of  morning,  the  cows  and  horses  looking  over  the 
hedges  without  any  particular  reason,  the  early 
travelers  on  foot  with  their  bundles,  seemed  all 
very  melancholy  and  purposeless  to  them  both. 
The  dingy  torpor  of  the  railway  Btation,  before 
the  ticket  could  be  taken,  was  still  worse.  Gwen- 
dolen had  certainly  hardened  in  the  last  twenty? 
four  hours : her  mother’s  trouble  evidently  count- 
ed for  little  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  which 
did  not  essentially  differ  from  the  mood  that 
makes  men  take  to  worse  conduct  when  their 
belief  in  persons  or  things  is  upset.  Gwendo- 
len’s uncontrolled  reading,  though  consisting 
chiefly  in  what  are  called  pictures  of  life,  had 
somehow  not  prepared  her  for  this  encounter  with 
reality.  Is  that  surprising  ? It  is  to  be  believed 
that  attendance  at  the  opbra  bouffe  in  the  present 
day  would  not  leave  men’s  minds  entirely  without 
shock,  if  the  manners  observed  there  with  some 
applause  were  suddenly  to  start  up  in  their  own 
families.  Perspective,  as  its  inventor  remarked, 
is  a beautiful  thing.  What  horrors  of  damp 
huts,  where  human  beings  languish,  may  not  be- 
come picturesque  through  aerial  distance ! What 
hymning  of  cancerous  vices  may  we  not  languish 
over  as  sublimest  art  in  the  safe  remoteness  of  a 
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strange  language  and  artificial  phrase!  Yet  wc 
keep  a repugnance  to  rheumatism  and  other 
painful  effects  when  presented  in  our  personal 
experience. 

Mrs.  Davilow  felt  Gwendolen's  new  phase  of 


indifference  keenly,  and  as  she  drove  back  alone, 
the  brightening  morning  was  sadder  to  her  than 
before. 

Mr.  Grandoourt  called  that  day  at  Offendene, 
but  nobody  was  at  home. 


ditto's  <0nstj  Cjiair. 


IT  may  be  truly  said  of  the  country,  as  it  is  oft- 
en said  of  a clever  young  student,  that  it  is  be- 
ing pushed  rapidly  forward  in  its  music.  Thanks 
to  our  German  brethren,  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  at  least,  are  already  familiar  with  the  old 
masters,  and  the  Easy  Chair  has  seen  in  the  city 
of  the  Puritans  a great  audience  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultivated  persons  listening  in  reverent 
silence,  not  in  the  evening,  but  before  dinner,  to 
the  difficult  measures  of  Bach — with  which  au- 
gust name  no  light  liberty  is  permissible — while 
in  Chicago,  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  so 
large  is  the  German  element  of  the  population 
thftt  Beethoven  and  Mozart  are  household  words. 
There  are  men  in  New  York  still  living,  and  fond 
of  their  city  reminiscences,  who  recall  the  music- 
al society  that  used  to  meet  at  the  old  City  Hotel, 
upon  whose  roof,  when  building,  Grant  Thorbura 
found  his  first  job  in  America  eighty-two  years 
ago.  The  old  City  Hotel  is  long  since  gone,  and 
the  memory  of  that  old  music  has  almost  wholly 
faded.  Its  school  was  Italian,  and  when  Malibran 
came  and  sang  and  conquered,  those  young  en- 
thusiasts did  not  believe  that  any  music  could  be 
good  which  was  not  Italian.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
finer  now  than  the  air  of  courteous  toleration  with 
which  an  admirer  of  Malibran  incredulously  list- 
ens to  the  raptures  over  later  goddesses.  It  says 
plainly  that  modem  times  are  a delusion,  and  in 
nothing  more  evidently  than  the  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  other  singers  than  Malibran,  and  the 
superlatives  about  German  music. 

The  Chair  has  not  the  precise  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York ; 
but  it  was  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Boston,  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  Schmidt — tall  and  lithe — played  the  fifth  and 
second  symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  the  Odeon, 
or  old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  at  least  thirty-five 
years  ago.  When  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  began  its  rehearsals  in  the  Apollo  Rooms, 
just  below  Canal  Street,  ladies  were  never  pres- 
ent Indeed,  they  were  rehearsals  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind — undress  rehearsals  strictly — at 
which  the  musicians  smoked  and  chatted  without 
fear  of  an  audience.  At  length  one  brave  enthu- 
siast of  the  unsmoking  sex  ventured  in,  and  from 
that  day  the  modem  rehearsal,  which  is  really  a 
concert,  began  to  be,  and  what  it  has  become,  the 
curious  inquirer  may  now  see  at  the  Academy. 
From  about  that  time,  also,  there  was  a constant 
arrival  of  noted  u musical  stars”  from  over  the 
sea.  Templeton  came,  and  Braham,  but  both  al- 
ready in  their  decline;  and  Caradori  Allan  and 
Cinti Damoreau,  and  virtuosi  of  all  kinds — Knoop 
and  Max  Bohrer  and  Henri  Herz  and  Ole  Bull, 
Vieux temps  and  SivorL  The  concert-hall  was 
steadily  moving  up  town,  with  every  thing  else 
but  commerce.  From  the  City  Hotel  it  went  by 
the  Park  to  Washington  Hall,  where  Stewart's 
warehouse  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  Cham- 


bers Street — Washington  Hall,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  bucks  and  Knickerbocker  macaroni  of 
fifty  years  ago — the  golden  youth  (how  silvered 
now !)  who  went  behind  the  scenes  when  the  first 
French  ballet  dancers  came,  and  who  sat  with 
Simpson  in  the  box  office  of  the  old  Park,  and 
calculated  the  house.  There  are  one  or  two  of 
them  still  surviving  who  might  have  made  a moat 
entertaining  book  of  memoirs — one  or  two  of 
“the  bloods''  who  took  gay  New  York  as  seri- 
ously as  the  English  dandies  took  London,  and 
who  correspond  in  the  history  of  our  society  to 
the  Salmagundi  papers  in  our  literature.  How 
small  the  social  London  of  Anne  was,  yet  how 
large  an  impression  it  has  mode ! The  New  York 
of  the  Washington  Hall  day  was  but  a tolerable 
town,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  known  in  literature 
and  tradition  than  many  later  periods  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

From  Washington  Hall  the  concert-room  ad- 
vanced up  Broadway  to  the  old  Tabernacle,  just 
below  Leonard  Street,  the  queer  circular  church 
which  was  long  the  most  popular  hall  in  the  dty, 
where  the  abolitionists  were  mobbed,  and  where 
Dr.  Kane,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  told  the  story 
of  his  strange  adventures.  At  Washington  Hall 
Knoop  had  played  the  violoncello  and  Cinti  Da- 
inoreau  had  sung.  At  the  Tabernacle  Leopold 
de  Meyer  played  the  piano.  What  a droll  busi- 
ness his  playing  was ! and,  to  use  the  word  in- 
offensively, what  a good-humored  charlatan  the 
player  was,  with  his  Marche  Marocainey  which  set 
the  audience  into  a tumult  of  delight ! The  clev- 
er fellow  saw  what  pleased  his  hearers,  and  he 
had  come  for  the  profit  of  pleasing,  not  to  de- 
clare an  unknown  God,  like  Bach  or  Beethoven. 
The  audience  was  not  very  learned  in  music,  was 
not  at  all  trained  in  the  “classics,"  and  wanted 
to  hear  agreeable  tunes  produced  by  (ours  de  force 
and  seeming  sleight  of  hand.  The  musical  de- 
scendants of  De  Meyer’s  audiences  are  those 
who  are  esteemed  by  the  Bachites  and  the  Beetho- 
venians  as  a frivolous  and  doubtful  generation, 
who  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  “ Beautiful  Blue 
Danube,”  and  suppress  yawns  in  the  midst  of 
a fugue.  The  Apollo  Rooms,  just  below  Canal 
Street,  was  also  a favorite  hall  for  concerts,  and 
for  many  years  the  seat  and  head-quarters  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  factotum  was  Adam 
Fechter,  who  annually  blew  the  horn  at  his  ben- 
efit concert.  There,  too,  an  honest,  worthy  man 
held  the  first  violin,  who,  like  so  many  who  have 
made  the  happy  hours  of  the  happy  happier,  died 
wretchedly  last  year  by  his  own  hand. 

Still  going  up  town,  the  concert-room  long  lin- 
gered at  Niblo's.  The  Philharmonic  followed, 
and  here  New  York  heard  Thalberg  in  his  prime. 
The  self-possessed,  polished  gentleman,  in  full 
evening  suit,  came  quietly  out  upon  the  platform, 
seated  himself,  and  played.  There  waa  no  clap- 
trap, no  grimace,  no  simulated  difficulty ; but  the 
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melody  followed  his  clean,  crisp,  rigorous  touch 
as  easily  as  it  trills  from  the  throat  of  a canary. 
Cold  and  impassive,  he  watched  the  audience 
with  an  indifferent  gaze,  as  if  his  mind  were  un- 
interested and  the  playing  were  automatic.  But 
it  was  rich  and  full  and  exquisite,  and  the  fan- 
tasia from  Don  C^iovanni  reproduced  the  whole 
spirit  and  movement  of  the  opera,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  a single  clear  glimpse  of  the  essential  Mo- 
zart The  playing  was  delightful,  but  in  no  sense 
subsequently  haunting  or  inspiring.  There  was 
no  feeling  of  any  thing  more  than  a marvelous 
technical  training  and  superb  facility.  He  added 
difficulties  to  the  music  of  others,  and  conquered 
them  without  an  effort.  During  this  time,  also, 
came  the  gay  Alfred  Jaell,  a nimble  player,  but 
not  a master.  And  meanwhile  our  musical  ed- 
ucation was  pushed  apace.  Beethoven  was  be- 
coming to  great  numbers  of  musical  persons  as 
supreme  a name  in  music  as  Shakespeare  in  po- 
etry. His  works  were  the  shibboleth  and  test. 
If  you  liked  him,  you  were  one  of  the  elect ; and 
consequently  how  many  professed  the  faith  whose 
hearts  secretly  yearned  for  the  beautiful  blue 
flesh-pots ! 

Concerts  gradually  moved  a little  further  up 
than  Niblo’s,  and  across  Broadway  to  Tripler 
IIall,  where  Jenny  Lind  and  Alboni  sang.  The 
hall  was  soon  burned,  and  there  was  no  proper 
hall  for  concerts  until  Stein  way’s,  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  was  built,  which  has  now  been  followed  by 
Chickering’s,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner 
of  Eighteenth  Street.  The  former  will  be  mem- 
orable to  the  gossips  of  to-day  as  the  scene  of  Ru- 
binstein's playing,  and  the  latter  of  Von  Billow’s. 
But  the  Easy  Chair  can  not  mention  either  of 
these  halls  without  a protest  against  the  inad- 
equate and  inconvenient  provision  for  egress,  a 
fault  which  easily  becomes  an  awful  peril.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  the^two  delinquents  now  named, 
but  is  lamentably  true  of  almost  every  great  hall 
in  the  country.  Not  long  ago  the  Easy  Chair 
listened  with  a brilliant  audience  in  Chickering 
Hall  to  the  exquisite  concert  of  English  glees  by 
Miss  Beebe,  Miss  Finch,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  their  com- 
panions, whose  voices  blended  more  delicately  than 
the  divine  ravishment  of  as  many  lutes.  It  was 
an  evening  of  enchantment,  of  unalloyed  pleasure, 
and  the  delight  of  the  throng  was  most  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  The  thought  of  such 
concerts,  of  such  tasteful,  refined,  and  thoroughly 
trained  singing,  makes  metropolitan  life  richer. 
These  concerts  have  what  no  operatic  performance 
and  few  other  concerts  have — symmetry.  More- 
over, they  bring  us  into  most  agreeable  intimacy 
and  familiarity  with  the  life  and  taste  of  an  older 
society,  which  is  full  of  pleasant  association  to  ev- 
ery man  who  reads  the  memoirs  of  a former  day. 
Yet  the  full  impression  of  this  concert  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  wretched  provision  for  getting  out 
of  the  hall.  There  is,  indeed,  an  unmannerly  and 
selfish  portion  of  every  audience  which  rustles 
and  squeaks  out  toward  the  end  of  a perform- 
ance ; but  there  was  so  general  a rising  just  be- 
fore the  last  piece  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
singers  paused  for  some  time  after  they  came 
upon  the  platform  before  beginning.  The  reason 
of  the  disturbance,  which  was  grossly  uncourteous, 
was  the  reluctance  to  be  detained  indefinitely  in 
the  long  and  slow  process  of  going  out ; and  that 
is  due  to  the  miserable  construction  of  the  lobby, 
in  which  there  are  two  staircases  at  right  angles 


| with  the  door  of  the  hall,  uniting  upon  one  com- 
mon landing  before  reaching  the  bottom.  It  is 
an  imperfection  which  deserves  exposure,  and  the 
Easy  Chair,  having  discharged  a duty  in  bringing 
this  indictment  before  the  jury  of  public  opinion, 
proceeds  to  the  pleasanter  discussion  from  which 
this  is  a digression. 

The  name  of  Rubinstein  was  familiar  in  this 
country  to  all  lovers  of  music  long  before  he 
came,  but  any  personal  impression  in  regard  to 
him  was  undefined.  Indeed,  when  he  first  played 
in  New  York,  as  one  of  a concert  company,  he 
had  no  previous  prestige  whatever  except  , to  the 
strictly  musical  part  of  his  audience.  But  he  had 
that  mighty  personal  magnetism  which  is  given 
to  some  men  of  genius,  and  his  career  in  this 
country  was  a constantly  increasing  triumph.  The 
first  impression  as  the  huge  high-shouldered  man, 
with  a head  shaggy  with  thick  hair,  and  a massive 
Mongolian  face  profoundly  melancholy  in  its  ex- 
pression, came  upon  the  platform,  was  that  of  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
and  a conviction  that  here  was  a man  who  could 
play  his  music  with  perfect  sympathetic  intelli- 
gence. He  was  always  carelessly  dressed ; indeed, 
he  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  such  details. 
He  had  none  of  the  foppery  of  ungloving,  for  he 
did  not  wear  gloves ; and  seating  himself  at  the 
piano,  his  giant  hands  moved  with  a tender  mi^ht 
over  the  keys,  preluding  with  a soft  murmuring 
sound  that  seemed  the  low  tone  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  himself  and  the  spirit  of  the 
instrument.  Rubinstein  played  with  a passionate 
absorption  in  all  music  that  was  deepest  and  most 
intense,  which  made  the  piece  he  played  the  ab- 
solute expression  of  himself.  The  emotion  swell- 
ed like  a flood,  and  swept  him  and  the  hearer 
away  together.  But  he  never  looked  at  the  au- 
dience, and  sat  like  one  rapt,  playing  from  in- 
spiration, not  from  memory.  No  possible  effect 
of  the  piano  can  be  more  perfect  both  in  spiritu- 
al sentiment  and  execution  than  his  rendering  of 
some  of  Liszt’s  transcriptions  of  Schubcrt~-4he 
barcarole,  “ Hark ! hark ! the  Lark,”  or  the  “ Erl 
King.”  They  may  have  seemed  slight,  but  they 
were  slight  only  as  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  are — 
only  like  single  violets  and  rose-buds.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  greater  emotional  power 
over  an  audience ; and  the  memory  and  impres- 
sion of  the  pianist  are  blended  and  merged  in  the 
magnetism  of  his  powerful  individuality.  The 
man  is  remembered  before  the  performance,  and 
the  performance  is  interpreted  by  thb  personal 
spell  of  the  artist 

When  on  a Saturday  afternoon  the  door  at  the 
side  of  the  platform  in  Chickering  Hall  opened, 
and  a small,  dapper  man  entered,  neatly  gloved 
in  colors  and  carrying  his  hat,  dressed  easily  and 
fashionably,  as  for  a morning  reception,  with  the 
conventional  stiffness  of  movement  and  manner, 
but  with  a calm  gravity  of  aspect  that  forbade 
any  finical  impression,  you  saw  the  friendly  rival 
of  Rubinstein,  the  son-in-law  of  Liszt,  Von  Billow. 
With  the  self-possession  of  a gentleman  used  to 
every  society,  he  seated  himself  at  the  instrument, 
and  having  drawn  off  his  gloves,  he  laid  his  long, 
thin-fingered,  and  slight  hands  upon  his  knees, 
and  glanced  abstractedly  and  sideways  at  the  au- 
dience. When  he  lifted  his  hands  and  touched 
the  keys,  the  volume  of  sound  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  clear,  full,  defined  character  of  every  note 
was  most  satisfactory.  It  was  an  exclusive  Bee- 
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thoven  concert,  and  the  impression  above  all  was 
that  of  the  profoundest  and  most  appreciating 
reverence  of  the  master  and  the  music,  served  by 
the  moRt  marvelous  technical  skill.  The  concert 
throughout  was  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  our  musical  taste.  From  De  Meyer 
crouching  and  sprawling  over  the  piano  in  the 
old  Tabernacle  to  the  perfect  classic  refinement 
and  tranquil  supremacy  of  Von  Biilow  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  the  distance  and  the  advance  were 
prodigious.  The  last  was  as  severely  intent  upon 
the  best  and  the  highest  as  the  first  was  devoted 
to  the  mere  pleasing  and  popular  effect  It  was 
the  difference  in  manhood  between  a voluptuary 
and  a devotee. 

The  spectacle  was  remarkable.  The  great  au- 
dience filling  the  hall  wa9  absolutely  silent  and 
intent  upon  the  player,  who,  swaying  unconscious- 
ly with  the  current  of  the  strain,  constantly  re- 
garded the  listeners  with  a remote  and  serene 
gaze,  looking  suddenly  wherever  a fan  or  a hand- 
kerchief moved  abruptly,  or  there  was  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  stillness.  He  had  evidently 
assumed  the  interest  of  the  audience  in  the  finest 
music  as  of  course,  and  his  manner  was  that  of 
assured  sympathy,  not  inviting  applause,  but  con- 
scious that  the  more  perfectly  he  played,  the  more 
intelligently  the  hearers  would  approve.  Of  the 
playing  itself,  every  one  who  heard  it  and  has 
spoken  of  it  bears  witness.  There  was  the  inevi- 
table comparison  with  Rubinstein — the  old  story  of 
the  white  rose  and  the  red.  There  were  those  who 
called  Von  Biilow  cold,  passionless,  intellectual,  un- 
interesting. But  no  one  who  cares  for  music  or 
for  Beethoven  could  think  the  most  comprehensive 
intelligence  of  him,  revealed  with  matchless  skill, 
uninteresting.  The  personality  of  the  player  was 
not  picturesque  and  fascinating,  like  that  of  his 
friend,  the  other  master,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  one  man  in  the  world  who  knows  how 
great  an  artist  Von  Biilow  is,  is  Rubinstein.  As 
he  arose  from  -thfe  piano,  the  applause  showed 
how  genuine  was  the  admiration,  and  that  there 
was  entire  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  the 
audience.  It  persisted,  while  he  bowed  repeated- 
ly and  retired,  and  it  compelled  him  to  return  and 
at  length  to  seat  himself  again  at  the  instrument. 
Without  flourish,  and  with  respectful  deference 
to  the  character  of  the  concert  and  the  taste  of 
his  hearers,  he  played  for  the  recall  not  a pretty 
waltz  or  a tickling  melody,  but  the  adagio  from 
Beethoven’s  Sonate  Pathetiqne,  one  of  his  truest 
and  most  characteristic  movements,  sad,  yearn- 
ing, tender,  and  full  of  restrained  passion.  Then 
he  arose,  bowed,  and  quietly  withdrew,  while  the 
spell  of  the  wonderful  strain  remained,  and  re- 
mains. 

There  is  a self-respect  and  a sincere  devotion 
to  the  highest  aspects  of  his  art  in  the  impres- 
sion made  by  Von  Biilow  which  is  almost  singu- 
lar in  the  history  of  musical  performances  in  this 
country.  He  has  the  same  kind  of  earnest  sim- 
plicity in  his  art  that  was  so  beautiful  in  Jenny 
Lind.  It  was  lately  6tated  in  the  newspapers 
that  she  had  been  to  the  Convent  of  the  Certosa 
or  of  Vallombrosa,  in  Italy,  and  asked  to  play  the 
organ.  The  monks  demurred.  But  she  mention- 
ed her  name,  and  at  once  they  bowed  before  her, 
and  respectfully  led  the  way  to  the  chapel,  as  if 
St.  Cecilia  herself  had  appeared  to  them.  Her 
voice,  indeed,  is  gone ; and  so  one  day  the  won- 
drous fingers  of  Rubinstein  and  Von  Biilow  will 


be  nerveless,  and  touch  the  keys  no  more.  But 
the  perfect  days  of  youth  and  health  and  all- 
commanding  hope  survive  unfading  in  the  gray- 
beard’s  heart,  and  fill  his  older  life  with  immor- 
tal beauty.  So  shall  it  be  with  those  who,  loving- 
music  and  all  that  it  reveals,  have  heard  Jenny 
Lind  and  Rubinstein  and  Von  Biilow  in  their 
prime. 

The  conflict,  as  it  is  called,  between  religkm 
and  science,  or,  as  Dr.  Draper  in  his  late  work 
points  out,  the  conflict,  more  properly,  between 
certain  ecclesiastical  assumptions  and  dogmas 
and  the  proved  facts  of  existence,  is  not  without 
its  humorous  side.  Chauncey  Wright,  whose  sud- 
den death  last  summer  bereaved  this  country  of 
one  of  its  acutest  thinkers,  and  his  friends  of  one 
of  the  most  affectionate  and  inspiring  of  com- 
panions, said  that  Tyndall  made  a mistake  in  his 
Belfast  address,  because  he  seemed,  however  he 
may  have  been  misapprehended,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  church ; “ and  in  this  world,”  he  said, 
with  a sweet  humorous  light  in  his  eyes,  “the 
church,  you  know,  is  militant.”  So  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Providence  Journal  writes  upon  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  revival  in  a strain  of  droll 
complaint  of  our  spiritual  condition,  arising  from 
the  strife  of  the  new  assertions  with  the  old  tra- 
ditions. After  saying  that  the  evangelists  must 
have  had  a hard  task  in  Brooklyn,  because,  as  he 
remarks,  “ there  can  not  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  a more  unpromising  subject  to  work 
upon  spiritually  than  the  man  who  does  business 
in  New  York  and  lives  in  Brooklyn,”  he  proceeds: 

“ It  will  take  a vast  amount  of  preaching  and  sing- 
ing before  bla  invoice*  are  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  State*,  or  hia  invocations  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  the  court  of  heaven.  It  were  easier 
to  change  the  soldiers’  monument  into  a first-class  wet- 
nurse  than  to  alter  such  a man  into  a humble  pravfng 
Christian.  Mr.  Sankey  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  using  the  base  trombone  or  the  snare  drum  to  soften 
And  mellow  hia  hard  heart,  to  make  it  pant  after  the 
true  waters  of  life.” 

This  severity  of  tone  with  our  excellent  Brooklyn 
neighbors  the  Easy  Chair  does  not  excuse.  They 
have  their  troubles,  but  it  is  not  to  be  Tightly  sup- 
posed that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  began  their 
ministrations  in  Brooklyn  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  in 
a more  desperate  spiritual  strait  than  the  rest  of 
us.  By  the  time  those  words  ere  printed,  the 
evangelists  will  be  bringing  their  forces  to  bear 
upon  the  great  citadel  of  sin  known  as  New  York ; 
and  if  they  found  our  sister  city  as  intractable  as 
Sodom,  they  are  very  sure  to  find  this  as  tough  as 
Gomorrah. 

The  Providence  critic  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
is  sarcastically  despondent  and  Indignant  with  the 
aspect  of  the  religious  world.  He  continues : 

“ The  time*  are  not  promising  for  the  cause  of  pure 
religion.  We  are  all  In  that  deplorable  condition  of 
mind  where  we  have  just  knowledge  enough  to  doubt 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  not  faith  sufficient  to 
believe  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Before  long  we 
shall  become  so  scientific  and  well-informed  that  when 
a person  die*  there  will  be  no  funeral  services.  Some 
one  will  read  comforting  passage*  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Scientific  Asaoctation,  and  the 
mourners  will  go  about  with  email  hammers  in  their 
hands,  chipping  the  rocks  and  assuaging  their  anguish 
by  proving  the  antiquity  of  creation.  Front  seats  at 
the  scientific  lectures  will  be  reserved  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and  instead  of  looking  up  to  heaven 
for  our  consolation,  we  shall  bore  down  a few  feet 
deeper  into  the  earth  for  our  interesting  facta,  We 
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hare  traded  off  all  simple  religions  faiths  for  a few 
meagre  scientific  facta;  bat  there  may  come  that  day, 
when  we  think  of  bestowing  our  patronage  on  some 
undertaker,  that  we  shall  wish  to  trade  back  again, 
and  in  something  of  a harry.  A slight  smell  of  cam- 
phor in  a sick-room  has  often  proved  efficacious  in 
withdrawing  thoughts  from  questions  of  mere  intel- 
lectual or  scientific  criticism,  and  fixing  them  upon 
the  true  condition  of  the  individual  soul.  Darwin’s 
greatest  work  is  the  last  book  we  should  want  to  read 
the  last  evening  we  spent  on  this  earth — It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  now  about  all  the  scientific  truth 
that  is  good  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  add  to  our  scanty 
stock  of  faith,  or  else  our  brains  will  resemble  the  fat 
man  who  traveled  with  Barnum’s  show,  while  our  poor 
souls  will  form  a striking  likeness  to  the  living  skele- 
ton that  used  to  exhibit  himself  in  that  tent  back  of 
the  old  Manufacturers’  Hotel.  We  recently  saw  a man 
who  believed  that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  him,  and  to  cling  to  this  rare  speci- 
men of  all  faith  and  no  intelligence.  He  was  a much 
happier-looklng  man  than  any  one  of  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  age  that  we  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.” 

He  deplores  that,  living  in  better  houses  and 
walking  on  better  sidewalks  and  drinking  better 
water  than  our  ancestors,  we  have  not  their  rev- 
erence for  things  sacred  nor  their  belief  in  things 
eteroaL  They  never  saw  the  railroad,  he  adds, 
bitterly,  nor  the  telegraph,  nor  the  last  work  of 
Professor  Tyndall;  but  they  all  believed  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  they  were  much  more  so- 
licitous to  know  the  final  destiny  of  their  own 
souls  than  the  Origin  of  their  Species.  And  he 
concludes  that  “ in  close  quarters”  the  man  who 
really  believes  in  any  thing  is  more  than  a match 
for  the  man  who  entertains  an  intelligent  doubt 
on  all  subjects : which  remark  is  both  a neat  and 
a hot  shot  for  whomsoever  it  hits. 

There  is  no  one  who  could  enjoy  more  than 
the  writer  of  this  droll  Jeremiad  the  famous  satire 
which  came,  we  believe,  from  England,  and  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  in  some  news- 
paper, but  which,  from  the  curious  perfection  of 
its  workmanship,  is  worthy  the  kind  of  perpetuity 
that  it  will  receive  in  these  columns.  The  more 
thorough  is  the  acquaintance  with  the  details  and 
nomenclature  of  modern  science  and  speculation, 
the  more  admirable  the  humor  appears.  Even 
Mr.  Moody,  if  he  had  found  time  to  inform  him- 
self upon  such  subjects,  would  not  quarrel  with 
this  skillful  parody,  and  he  could  effectively  ask 
his  rapt  hearers  which  scheme  of  creation  they 
preferred,  which  was  more  consoling  to  their  hope 
and  hearts — that  of  the  Bible  story  or  this  of  the 
modern  speculation.  As  he  presumably  seeks 
only  the  truth,  he  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  is  the  honest  present  statement  of  the 
troth  upon  the  part  of  science.  These,  then,  are 
“ the  new  Scriptures,  according  to  Tyndall,  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  and  Darwin 

1.  Primarily  the  Unknowable  moved  npon  cosmos 
and  evolved  protoplasm. 

1 And  protoplasm  was  inorganic  and  undifferenti- 
ated, containing  all  things  in  potential  energy;  and  a 
spirit  of  evolution  moved  upon  the  fluid  mass. 

8.  And  the  Unknowable  said.  Let  atoms  attract ; and 
their  contact  begat  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

4.  And  the  Unconditioned  differentiated  the  atoms, 
each  after  its  kind ; and  their  combinations  begat  rock, 
air,  and  water. 

fi.  And  there  went  out  a spirit  of  evolution  from  the 
Unconditioned,  aud  working  in  protoplasm,  by  accre- 
tion and  absorption  produced  the  organic  cell. 

6.  And  cell  by  nutrition  evolved  primordial  germ, 
and  germ  developed  pretogene ; and  protogene  begat 
eofsooo,  and  eosoon  begat  monad,  and  monad  begat 
animalcule. 

T.  And  animalcule  begat  ephemera;  then  began  creep- 
ing things  to  maltiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

8,  Ana  earthy  atom  in  vegetable  protoplasm  begat 


the  molecule,  and  thence  came  all  grass  and  every  herb 
In  the  earth. 

9.  And  animalcules  in  the  water  evolved  fins,  tails, 
claws,  and  scales ; and  in  the  air  wings  and  beaks ; and 
on  the  land  they  sprouted  such  organs  as  were  nec- 
essary as  played  upon  by  the  environment 

10.  Ana  by  accretion  and  absorption  came  the  radi- 
ate and  moUusca,  and  molluscs  begat  articulate,  and 
articulata  begat  vertebrata. 

11.  Now  these  are  the  generation  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrata, in  the  cosmic  period  that  the  Unknowable 
evoluted  the  bipedal  mammalia, 

12.  And  every  man  of  the  earth,  while  he  was  yet  a 
monkey,  and  the  horse  while  he  was  a hipparion,  and 
the  hipparion  before  he  was  an  oredon. 

13.  Out  of  the  ascidi&n  came  the  amphibian  and  be- 
gat the  pentadactyle ; and  the  pent&dactyle  by  inherit- 
ance ana  selection  produced  the  hylobate,  from  which 
are  the  simladse  in  all  their  tribes. 

14.  And  out  of  the  simiadse  the  lemur  prevailed  above 
his  fellows  and  produced  the  platyrhine  monkey. 

15.  And  the  platyrhine  begat  the  c&tarrhlne,  and  the 
catArrhine  monkey  begat  the  anthropoid  ape,  and  the 
ape  begat  the  longimanous  orang,  and  the  orang  be- 
gat the  chimpanzee,  and  the  chimpanzee  evoluted  the 
what-is— it 

16  And  the  what-is-it  went  into  the  land  of  Nod  and 
took  him  a wife  of  the  longimanous  gibbons. 

17.  And  in  process  of  the  cosmic  period  were  born 
unto  them  and  their  children  the  anthropomorphic 
primordial  types. 

18.  The  homunculus,  the  prognathns,  the  troglo- 
dyte, the  autochthon,  the  terrageu— these  are  the  gen- 
erations of  primeval  man. 

19.  And  primeval  man  was  naked  and  not  ashamed, 
but  lived  in  quadrnmanoue  inuocence,  and  struggled 
mightily  to  harmonize  with  the  environment 

90.  And  by  Inheritance  aud  natural  selection  did  he 
progress  from  the  stable  and  homogeneous  to  the  com- 
plex and  heterogeueous— for  the  weakest  died  and  the 
strongest  grew  and  multiplied. 

21.  And  man  grew  a thumb  for  that  he  had  need  of 
it,  and  developed  capacities  for  prey. 

22.  For,  behold,  the  swiftest  men  caught  the  most 
animals,  and  the  swiftest  animals  got  away  from  the 
most  men ; wherefore  the  slow  animals  were  eaten 
and  the  slow  men  starved  to  death. 

23.  And  as  types  were  differentiated,  the  weaker  types 
continually  disappeared. 

24.  And  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence;  for  man 
strove  with  man  and  tribe  with  tribe,  whereby  tliey 
killed  off  the  weak  and  foolish  and  secured  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest 

Last  year,  when  the  celebration  of  the  Centen- 
nial anniversaries  began  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, some  of  the  aincerest  and  most  faithful 
friends  of  fair  play  for  women  declined  to  take 
any  part  or  interest,  because  Concord  Bridge  and 
Lexington  Green,  they  contended,  are  famous  for 
the  defense  of  a great  principle,  which,  these 
protestants  insisted,  those  who  managed  the  cel- 
ebrations resolutely  opposed.  This  principle  was 
one  of  which  we  shall  hear  very  much  in  thia 
Centennial  year — that  there  should  be  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Sundry  ladies  have 
recently  been  urging  this  rather  familiar  Ameri- 
can principle  upon  a perplexed  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  The  Chamber  was  crowd-, 
ed,  as  it  always  is  upon  Buch  occasions,  and  the 
ladies  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  Easy  Chair 
does  not  say  this  “ gallantly,”  but  sincerely,  for 
there  really  is  no  adverse  argument.  When  we, 
either  consciously  or  ignorantly,  permitted  wom- 
en to  become  owners  of  taxed  property  in  fee, 
we  surrendered  the  whole  case.  If  a stupid  and 
drunken  man,  owning  a handsome  estate  in  the 
country,  may  have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
representative  who  is  to  lay  taxes  upon  it,  why 
should  not  his  next  neighbor,  an  intelligent  and 
sagacious  woman,  owning  a larger  estate  and 
paying  taxes  upon  it,  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  imposer  of  the  taxes  ? Does  the 
fact  of  sex  destroy  the  principle  ? But  is  the  Ce&r 
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tenni&l  year  famous  for  the  vindication  of  the ' 
political  doctrine  that  male  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  together,  or  simply  that  tax- 
ation and  representation  should  be  so  united? 
Did  Sam  Adams,  or  James  Otis,  or  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, or  John  Jay,  or  any  of  the  heroes  of  ’76  qual- 
ify the  assertion  of  their  principle  by  any  word 
denoting  sex  ? Or,  when  they  declared  on  a cer- 
tain famous  day  that  all  men  were  created  equal, 
did  they  mean,  as  was  gravely  contended  by  so 
44  practical”  a politician  as  Mr.  Douglas,  that  white 
men  only  were  so  created,  and  therefore — ! 

But  certainly  they  meant  white  men,  interposes 
the  objector,  for  at  that  very  time  they  held  black 
men  in  slavery ; and  certainly,  he  says,  they  meant 
male  taxation,  because  nobody  ever  thought  of  a 
woman’s  voting.  The  Easy  Chair  once  heard  the 
ladies  arguing  for  this  claim  in  the  same  Assem- 
bly Chamber  in  which  the  perplexed  committee 
lately  sat,  and  the  committee  of  that  earlier  day 
was  equally  perplexed.  Tho  members  smiled 
good-humoredly  at  the  absurd  claim,  and  they  re- 
sponded 44  gallantly”  to  every  question,  and  were 
quite  willing  that  44  the  good  ladies  should  have 
their  say.”  In  the  Speaker’s  pulpit  stood  Mrs. 
Stanton  in  the  summer  evening,  tranquilly  fan- 
ning herself,  and  with  candor  and  force  and  good 
nature  asking  the  terrible  questions,  to  which  no 
member  of  the  committee  had  any  other  distinct 
reply  than  that  the  suggestion,  if  made  in  ear- 
nest, was  simply  preposterous.  When  any  one 
of  them  remarked  that  the  actual  circumstances 
and  practice  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  show- 
ed that  they  had  no  thought  of  such  an  applica- 
tion of  their  principle,  Mrs.  Stanton  asked,  with 
an  amused  smile,  whether,  as  philosophers  and 
logicians,  they  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  it, 
and  whether  their  blindness  was  a reason  that 
we  should  refuse  to  see?  If  men  proclaim  a 
principle  of  action  which  by  its  very  nature  is 
gradually  seen  to  be  more  and  more  embracing, 
is  its  operation  always  to  be  limited  by  the  nar- 
row vision  and  selfish  aim  of  those  who  promul- 
gate it  ? If,  she  asked,  gently  waving  her  fan,  as 
if  to  scatter  mosquitoes — if,  gentlemen,  represen- 
tation should  go  with  taxation,  ought  not  all  in- 
telligent and  moral  native  tax-payers  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  representative  ? One 
of  the  committee,  who  declined  to  go  into  the  cor- 
ner, murmured, 44  Not  if  they  are  women.”  44  And 
why  not  if  they  are  women?”  44 Because  God 
did  not  intend  that  women  Bhould  vote.”  44  And 
where  does  He  say  that  He  intends  that  men 
should  vote  ?”  I 

There  was  one  woman  a hundred  years  ago  who 
is  perhaps  the  most  famous  woman  of  the  Revo- 
lution, admirable  in  every  capacity  of  woman’s 
peculiar  sphere,  and  equally  fitted  for  the  com- 
mon sphere  of  men  and  women  in  human  society. 
This  was  Abigail  Adams,  the  wife  of  one  Presi- 
dent and  the  mother  of  another.  She  at  least 
was  reasonable  and  logical,  whoever  is  not.  W ril- 
ing to  her  husband,  who  was  in  his  seat  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1776, 
this  typical  American  matron  says : 

41 1 long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  inde- 
pendency. And,  by-the-way,  in  the  new  code  of  lawa 
which  I suppose  It  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  make, 
I desire  yon  would  remember  the  ladles,  and  be  more 
eroos  and  favorable  to  them  than  yoor  ancestors, 
not  put  such  unlimited  power  Into  the  hands  of 
the  husbands.  Remember,  all  men  would  be  tyrants 
if  they  could.  If  particular  care  and  attention  la  not 


paid  to  the  ladles,  we  are  determined  to  foment  a re- 
bellion, and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  laws 
in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation.  That 
your  sex  are  naturally  tyrannical  is  a truth  so  thor- 
oughly established  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute ; but  such 
of  yon  as  wish  to  be  happy,  willingly  give  up  the  harah 
title  of  master  for  the  more  tender  and  endearing  one 
of  friend.  Why,  then,  not  put  It  out  of  the  power  of 
the  vicious  and  the  lawless  to  use  ua  with  cruelty  and 
indignity  with  impunity?” 

Again,  in  the  following  May,  she  says : 

44 1 can  not  say  that  I think  you  are  very  generous 
to  the  ladies,  for  while  you  are  proclaiming  peace  and 
good-will  to  men,  emancipating  all  nations,  you  Insist 
upon  retaining  an  absolute  power  over  wives.” 

The  tone  of  affectionate  gayety  and  feminine  de- 
pendence does  not  affect  the  deep  and  sweet  seri- 
ousness of  passages  that  show  how  penetrating 
was  the  glance  of  this  admirable  woman.  In- 
deed, she  but  expresses  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
most  of  the  noblest  minds  and  hearts  of  her  sex. 
But  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  w’ould  have  pleaded  in 
vain  before  a committee  of  the  Congress  in  which 
her  husband  sat.  The  smiling  and  affable  chair- 
man would  have  heard  her  courteously,  and 
would  then  have  replied : 44  Dear  and  respected 
madame,  when  women  show  that  they  feel  the 
deprivation  of  the  ballot  to  be  a grievance,  this 
Congress  will  take  the  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration. You  must  excuse  us  if  we  can  not 
regard  your  individual  views  and  wishes  as  those 
of  your  sex.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
most  of  them  would  consider  the  ballot  to  be  an 
oppressive  burden  imposed  upon  them,  not  a de- 
sirable privilege.  Home,  not  Congress,  is  the 
sphere  of  woman,  dear  madame — at  least  that  is 
our  opinion,  and  that  seems  to  have  )>een  the 
universal  opinion  and  practice  of  mankind.  You 
and  your  fellow-petitioners,  dear  Mrs.  Adams,  have 
leave  to  withdraw.” 

This  is  very  much  the  Rpeech  that  the  affable 
chairman  contrives  to  make,  if  he  makes  any.  Its 
argument  really  is  that  no  political  reform  should 
be  made  until  the  wrong  to  be  corrected  has  be- 
come so  intolerable  that  there  is  a general  cry 
and  protest.  Nothing  must  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  until  the  peace 
of  society  is  evidently  imperiled.  Nothing  must 
be  done  about  slavery  until  tbe  chain  eats  into 
the  flesh  and  wrings  a cry  of  agony  from  the  lipa. 
No  measures  must  be  taken  against  pestilence 
until  it  is  decimating  the  population.  Statesman- 
ship is  never  to  try  to  prevent,  but  only  to  allevi- 
ate when  political  disease  has  beoome  desperate. 
Foresight,  sagacity,  comprehension,  the  salvation 
of  the  state  from  the  moral  deterioration  and  the 
economical  loss  of  acknowledged  abuses — these 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  elements  and  purposes 
of  political  wisdom.  The  practice  of  ages  and  of 
mankind  is  to  be  our  guide,  as  if  it  would  not  jus- 
tify every  enormity  and  folly.  Hoifle,  not  some- 
where else,  is  the  sphere  of  woman,  as  if  the  only 
condition  of  home  to  most  women  were  not  that 
they  should  toil  somewhere  else.  Finally,  the  in- 
telligent should  not  be  allowed  to  do  what  the  ig- 
norant do  not  wish  to  do.  The  affable  chairmen 
must  do  better  than  this.  Their  wisest  way  is  to 
smile  only,  and  not  to  attempt  to  answer  Abigail 
Adams,  under  whatever  name  she  may  appear. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  a great  deal  of  fan 
made  of  the  system  of  iyceum  lectures  as  a kind 
’ of  lion-hunting  business  that  would  soon  die  out 
of  public  interest  If  any  man  or  woman  became 
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noted  for  any  kind  of  proper  performance  and 
had  a certain  reputation,  the  lyceum  committees 
immediately  asked  a lecture,  and  the  region  in 
which  the  invitation  was  accepted  became  at  once 
familiar  with  the  latest  hero  or  heroine  of  the 
newspapers  or  the  book  reviews.  This  lyceum 
had  grown  out  of  the  older  town  societies,  in 
which  grave  literary  or  scientific  lectures  were 
given  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  instead  of 
dying  out,  it  has  marvelously  developed  and  in- 
creased, until  now  Englishmen  come  over  the  sea 
to  stand  upon  the  platform,  and  on  some  evening 
in  every  winter  week  and  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  country  the  voice  of  the  lecturer  is 
heard,  and  the  interest  and  demand  seem  to  be 
unabated.  During  all  this  time  the  system  has 
been  modified  in  many  ways,  and  many  facts  are 
observable.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is  the  de- 
cline of  the  interest  in  miscellaneous  courses  in 
die  larger  cities.  Philadelphia  almost  alone,  un- 
der the  skillful  direction  of  an  experienced  man- 
ager, maintains  a popular  and  thronged  miscel- 
laneous course.  Boston,  whence  the  lecture  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung,  and  which,  within  easy 
memory,  had  three  and  four  successful  courses 
simultaneously,  has  seen  course  after  course  aban- 
doned, and  now  with  difficulty  and  spasmodically 
sustains  only  certain  lectures.  New  York  was 
never  a congenial  soil  for  the  lyceum,  and  its 
miscellaneous  courses  have  seldom  succeeded. 
This  city  indifference  is  not  surprising,  because 
its  resources  of  amusement  are  so  many  and 
tempting.  The  theatre,  the  opera,  the  concert, 
the  minstrels,  the  clubs,  offer  an  easy  and  pleas- 
ant entertainment,  and  the  variety  of  sooial  en- 
gagements is  fatal  to  the  lyceum. 

Another  fact  in  its  history  is  the  rapid  rise  and 
growth  of  the  comic  lecture.  This  began  really 
with  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain,  and  has  had 
no  such  roasters  as  they.  But  as  they  were  tru- 
ly, in  their  way,  masters,  and  as  the  public  always 
likes  to  be  amused,  the  result  was  very  evident 
The  lecture  became  more  and  more  distinctively 
an  M entertainment.’*  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  humor  was  the  chief  demand  of  the  lyceum, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  “lecture  list”  of  the 
winter  soon  embraced  concerts  and  conjurers,  the- 
atrical companies  and  ventriloquists,  and  the  phi- 
losopher who  came  to  speak  of  the  cosmic  forces 
or  of  the  early  dramatists  discovered  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  wonderful  youth  who  played  the  violin 
with  his  feet,  and  heard  announced  as  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  platform  an  unrivaled  master  of 
the  banjo  and  the  bones.  This  was  not  surpris- 
ing, nor  docs  the  Easy  Chair  mention  it  for  cen- 
sure. In  a village  remote  from  towns,  and  where 
the  young  and  old  people,  like  other  old  and  young 
people,  like  to  laugh  and  be  easily  merry,  but  have 
small  opportunity,  it  is  very  much  better  that  the 
banjo  and  the  bones,  the  magician  and  the  ven- 
triloquist, who  are  all  exceedingly  entertaining, 
and  much  to  the  taste  of  the  good-natured,  healthy 
mind,  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of  & re- 
sponsible committee  of  known  neighbors,  who 
would  take  good  care  that  the  possible  offenses 
of  such  amusements  should  be  eliminated.  But 
the  effect  was  inevitable.  The  demand  for  41  en- 
tertainment” became  imperative,  and  the  even- 
ings of  the  lectures  proper  must  be  filled  by 
44  sensational”  speakers,  who  would  keep  up  the 
fitillation  of  the  banjo,  but  in  another  way. 

In  this  manner  the  lyceum  platform, 44  within 


the  memory  of  men  now  living,**  has  gradually 
changed  from  an  agency  of  instruction  to  one  of 
amusement  And  from  this  there  are  now  the 
signs  of  & natural  and  healthful  reaction.  The 
opportunity  of  the  platform  is  plainly  immense. 
It  may  very  readily  be  an  opportunity  of  the  most 
valuable  and  agreeable  teaching ; and  no  one  who 
recalls  any  really  excellent  continuous  course  of 
lectures  by  a competent  speaker  but  will  agree 
that  he  recalls  one  of  the  great  pleasures  and 
profits  of  his  life.  How  much  of  the  general 
impression  of  Dean  Swift  both  in  England  and 
America  is  due  to  Thackeray’s  first  lecture  in  his 
famous  course  upon  the  humorists!  Mr.  John 
Forster,  probably  more  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  purpose  than  any  man  living,  in  his  exhaust- 
ive Life  of  Smft}  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
been  recently  published  in  this  country,*  devotes 
himself  with  all  his  strength  to  correct  the  opin- 
ion which  is  mainly  due  to  the  apt  and  powerful 
presentation  of  a lecture.  Thackeray’s  Georges ; 
Carlyle’s  course  upon  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship ; 
the  earlier  and  lost  course  of  Coleridge  upon 
Shakespeare,  of  which  there  are  glimpses  in 
Crabbe  Robinson  ; the  first  courses  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson in  our  larger  cities ; those  of  Agassiz,  of 
Tyndall,  of  Froude,  and  Proctor ; the  Lowell  In- 
stitute courses  of  Holmes  and  Lowell — do  we  re- 
member more  valuable  and  delightful  evenings  t 
44  Fled  is  that  music  ?” 

The  present  reaction  in  the  lyceum  sets  awav 
from  the  miscellaneous  course  in  which  Blitz  fol- 
lows Phillips,  and  the  44  end  man”  Miss  Dickin- 
son, toward  the  original  plan  of  the  lecture  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  found  in  many  quarters  that  a 
course  of  six  or  any  continuous  scries  upon 
some  subject  which  has  a real  interest  for  the 
general  public,  and  upon  which  the  lecturer  is 
hilly  informed  and  competent  to  speak,  is  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  The  interest  is  cumulative, 
and,  more  than  that,  when  the  speaker  is  full  of 
his  subject  and  warm  and  glowing  with  it,  he  in- 
spires the  indifferent  to  interest  and  the  ignorant 
to  knowledge.  Those  who  come  to  scoff  remain 
to  pray.  The  Easy  Chair  has  seen  in  a Williams 
College  paper  an  account  of  the  literary  revival 
awakened  among  the  students  by  a popular  oourse 
of  lectures  upon  English  literature;  and  in  a free 
foundation  at  Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts,  an 
audience  of  more  than  two  thousand  persons, 
largely  composed  of  the  factory  laborers,  listened 
eagerly  to  a course  upon  Rome,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  the  spectroscope,  placed  before  their  delighted 
eyes  the  very  Beenes  of  which  the  lecturer  spoke ; 
and  the  course  was  far  more  successful  than  any 
miscellaneous  course  for  many  a year. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  enough  that  the  course  be 
continuous.  The  charm  of  all  public  speaking 
lies  in  the  speaker,  and  if  a man  can  not  say 
what  he  would  in  a manner  that  attracts  the 
hearer,  he  should  rather  make  his  appeal  by  the 
types  than  the  tongue.  The  fame  of  the  lecturer, 
too,  is  a cardinal  element  in  the  calculation. 
When  Coleridge  or  Emerson,  or  Carlyle  or  Agas- 
siz, or  Lowell  or  Tyndall,  or  Thackeray  or  Holmes, 
speaks  upon  any  subject,  the  public  flocks  to  hear. 
But  even  they  will  not  hold  the  public  from  even- 
ing to  evening  if,  with  all  their  other  gifts,  they 
have  not  that  of  the  golden  tongue  or  the  honeyed 
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lip.  The  lyeeum  committees,  which  despair  of 
making  their  “ entertainment"  a rival  of  the  cir- 
cus, and  who  declare  bitterly  that  a down  draws 
in  their  town  more  than  Gabriel  himself,  should 
take  heart.  Let  them  leave  to  the  circus  its  le- 
gitimate triumph,  and  seek  their  own  in  bringing 
upon  their  platform  a continuous  interest,  which 


need  not  be  the  less  interesting  tltat  it  is  instruct* 
ive.  They  have  probably  found  this  true  in  sci- 
entific courses.  They  will  not  find  it  less  so  in 
literary  and  historical  courses,  if  in  each  they 
find  the  same  kind  of  master  as  in  the  scientific 
course.  At  least  they  will  probably  note  the 
signs  of  reaction  and  of  a new  departure. 


(Editor's  1'ittrnrij  lUtorii. 


SUCH  a work  as  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Discourse « 
on  Architecture  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  may 
be  measured  either  by  a professional  or  a popu- 
lar standard,  by  its  value  to  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture or  by  its  value  to  the  general  reader.  It 
is  in  the  latter  aspect  alone  that  we  undertake  to 
measure  it;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a 
first  rank  w'hen  thus  measured.  Possibly  if  the 
men  who  live  in  houses  and  worship  in  churches 
knew  a little  something  respecting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  art,  the  men  who  build  would 
not  give  us  houses  that  alternate  between  the 
outre  and  the  commonplace,  and  churches  that 
are  either  poor  imitations  of  a mediaeval  cathe- 
dral or  good  imitations  of  a modern  barn.  M. 
Viollct-lc-Duc  subordinates  the  technicalities  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  sets  forth 
the  latter  with  a breadth  of  comprehension  and 
a vigor  of  expression  such  that  the  scholar  edu- 
cated in  his  school  must  forget  the  primary  in- 
structions of  his  professor  in  order  to  become, 
what  most  of  our  architects  arc,  mere  copyists  of 
malapropos  models.  “ Art  does  not  consist  in  this 
or  that  form,  but  in  a principle,  a logical  meth- 
od.” This  sentence  embodies  the  central  truth  of 
which  every  chapter  and  almost  every  paragraph 
is  an  illustration.  If  New  Yorkers  knew  this  sim- 
ple principle,  they  would  not  suffer  the  front  of 
their  Post-office  to  be  decorated  with  a wooden 
shed ; if  the  architect  who  built  it  had  known  this 
principle,  he  would  have  considered  that  a cover- 
ed way  for  horses  was  needed,  and  would  have 
provided  for  it  in  his  original  designs.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  traces  in  successive  chapters  the 
history  of  architecture  from  its  rude  beginnings, 
through  its  glory  in  Greece  and  Rome,  down  to 
the  present  time.  It  does  this  with  a philosoph- 
ical largeness  of  treatment  and  a comparative 
freedom  from  technicality  of  phraseology  and 
minutiae  of  detail  that  bring  the  subject  wholly 
within  the  understanding  of  the  non-professional 
reader,  who  will  require  only  to  read  with  an  or- 
dinary English  dictionary  at  his  hand  to  refresh 
his  recollection  respecting  some  of  the  architect- 
ural terms  necessarily  in  constant  use.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  plates  reproduced,  we  judge, 
by  the  heliotype  process.  They  are  less  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.  We  have  not  compared  the 
translation  with  the  original,  but  the  book  is  a mod- 
el of  clear,  vigorous  English.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  has 
been  very  successful  in  keeping  his  pages  clear 
from  those  idioms  and  involutions  which  almost 
Invariably  impair  the  freshness  and  the  perspicac- 
ity of  books  on  professional  themes  rendered  from 
one  language  into  another. 

The  Victorian  Poets  ( J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  is  one  of  those  vol- 
umes which  all  the  critics  will  commend,  but  which 
unhappily  the  American  reading  public  will  read 


less  than  some  other  less  worthy  volumes.  The 
author's  object  is  to  treat  of  that  school  of  poets 
which  belongs  historically  to  the  reign  of  the 
present  Queen  of  England.  He  begins  with  Lan- 
dor ; he  ends  with  Swinburne.  To  say  that  he  is 
a poet  writing  of  poets  is  to  do  but  scant  justice 
to  his  really  admirable  volume.  For  poets  are 
apt  to  be  a law  unto  themselves,  to  write  out  of 
their  own  imagination,  and  to  lack  that  patient, 
painstaking,  assiduous  study  in  detail  which  is 
essential  to  all  tine  and  just  criticism.  The  poet 
is  rarely  a critic ; the  critic  is  rarely  a poet : Mr. 
Stedman  is  both.  His  work  evinces  not  only  a 
fine  poetic  insight,  an  appreciation  of  the  more 
delicate  and  subtile  qualities  of  both  thought  and 
style  in  such  writers  as  Tennyson,  for  example,  but 
also  a vindication  to  himself  by  patieut  and  con- 
scientious study  of  his  theories  of  interpretation 
of  character.  His  essays  are  not  merely  brilliant, 
they  are  well  sustained.  He  has  not  only  been 
quick  to  perceive,  he  has  also  been  diligent  to 
collect,  to  investigate,  to  compare,  and  thug  his 
work  is,  what  few  American  criticisms  are,  just 
and  true.  The  most  profoundly  and  justly  ap- 
preciative notice  of  Tennyson  we  have  ever  met 
is  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  poet  laureate.  To 
the  general  reader  his  work  would  have  been 
more  valuable  if  he  had  not  assumed  so  consid- 
erable a public  acquaintam^  with  the  lives  and 
works  of  those  who  are  the  theme  of  his  cri- 
tiques, and  had  contrived,  even  at  the  loss  of  some- 
thing of  the  present  comprehensiveness  of  his 
volume,  to  weave  in  a very  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  illustrative  extracts. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  works  are  known  to  all 
students  of  ancient  life ; the  library  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  is  not  only  a monument,  to  his 
own  industry  and  learning,  but  also  & noble  at- 
testation of  how  enduring  and  useful  a work  can 
be  wrought  by  patient  labor  without  Rpecial  gen- 
ius; for  he  has  exhibited  in  his  literary  labors 
no  other  genius  than  that  of  conscientious  care, 
industrious  research,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
pursued  w’ith  patience  of  labor.  His  “ Student's 
Histories"  are  classics,  almost,  if  not  quite,  indis- 
pensable to  a study  of  the  past ; but  his  greater 
work  is  that  whose  fruits  are  the  series  of  dic- 
tionaries which  he  has  given  to  the  English  pub- 
lic. His  three  dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman 
biography,  of  Greek  and  Roman  geography,  and 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  cover  nearly 
the  whole  ground  of  classic  research ; and  their 
thoroughness  is  such  that,  unlike  most  similar 
works,  they  have  become  an  original  authority. 
His  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  followed ; his  method 
of  preparation,  which  assigns  to  separate  writers 
separate  articles,  deprives  this  of  a needed  unity, 
and  the  student  is  sometimes  perplexed  by  find- 
ing in  different  articles  contradictory  accounts 
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of  the  same  matter ; nevertheless  the  work  Is  a 
deservedly  pre-eminent  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Biblical  literature.  He  now  follows  this  with 
A Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Biog- 
raphy (Little,  Brown,  and  Co.),  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  before  us;  it  will  be  completed  in 
two  volumes,  and  is  fully  though  not  handsome- 
ly illustrated  with  engravings,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  convey  information  rather  than  to  beautify 
the  volume.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  A Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography , literature,  and  Doctrines  ; 
and  the  series,  when  completed,  is  intended  to 
constitute,  though  in  separate  works,  a complete 
Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature.  The  object  of  the  work  now 
before  U9  can  not  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  preface : 


44  The  present  work,  speaking  generally,  elucidates 
and  explains  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  the 
same  class  of  subjects  that  the  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  does  in  reference  to  the  public 
and  private  life  or  clasnical  antiquity.  It  treats  of  tho 
organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  legislation, 
discipline,  and  revenues;  the  social  life  of  Christians; 
their  worship  and  ceremonial,  with  the  accompany- 
ing music,  vestments,  instruments,  vessels,  and  insig- 
nia; their  sacred  places ; their  architecture  and  other 
forms  of  art;  their  symbolism ; their  sacred  days  and 
seasons ; the  graves  or  catacombs  in  which  they  were 
laid  to  rest.” 

With  Dr.  Smith  has  been  associated  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  Professor  Samuel  Cheet- 
ham,  of  King’s  College,  London,  and  the  names 
of  seventy-eight  writers  are  given  who  have  con- 
tributed articles  in  departments  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  specially  familiar.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  are  all  English  names, 
and  we  judge  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  only  positive 
criticism  we  have  to  suggest  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  work  is  that  for  the  great  body  of 
Americans,  whether  laymen  or  clergymen,  it  is 
too  elaborate,  too  minute,  and  too  costly.  Eccle- 
siastical precedent  is  of  vastly  less  consequence 
in  America  than  in  England.  For  practical  util- 
ity iu  this  country  much  of  the  44  doubtful  dispu- 
tations” might  be  profitably  omitted,  the  results 
embodied  iu  definite  conclusions,  and  the  two  vol- 
umes reduced  to  one.  The  same  criticism  ap- 
plies, though  with  much  less  force,  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible , which  is,  however,  much  more 
popular  in  style  as  well  as  in  subject-matter. 

The  Masque  of  Pandora  ( J.  R Osgood  and  Co.) 
gives  its  title  to  the  last  volume  of  Longfellow’s 
poems.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
poem  in  the  book,  and  the  only  one,  we  believe, 
that  has  not  before  been  published.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  consists  of  44  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane,”  44  Morituri  Salutamus,”  and  twenty-two 
shorter  pieces.  The  44  Masque  of  Pandora”  is  a 
dramatic  recital  of  the  well-known  legend  of  Pan- 
dora’s curiosity  and  its  result,  in  the  escape  from 
the  chest  where  they  are  confined  of 

u Fever  of  the  heart  and  brain. 

Sorrow,  pestilence,  and  pain, 

Moans  of  angnlsh,  maniac  laughter— 

All  the  evils  that  hereafter 
Shall  afflict  and  vex  mankind”— 

while  hope  alone  remains  within.  It  Is  charac- 
teristic of  Longfellow’s  nature  that  he  can  not 
make  the  poem  true  to  itself.  It  is  a heathen 
legend,  and  he  is  a Christian  poet,  and  when 
Epimethcus  returns  to  find  the  ruin  which  the 
beautiful  Pandora  has  wrought,  he  brings  hope 
Vol  UL-Na  1 10.— 40 
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with  him  and  love,  and  Eden  remains  Eden  still 
despite  the  falL 

“ Even  now  In  passing  through  the  garden  walks, 

Upon  the  ground  1 saw  a fallen  nest. 

Rained  and  full  of  rain ; and  over  me 
Beheld  the  uncomplaining  birds  already 
Busy  in  building  a new  habitation.” 

Longfellow  is  not  a classic  but  a modem  poet. 

His  Bpirit  is  essentially  that  of  a large,  a tender, 
a sweet  charity ; the  pervasive  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  in  all  he  writes ; and  it  is  as  impossible 
for  him  to  reproduce  the  acerb  fruits  of  earlier 
ages  as  for  fall  to  produce  the  blossoms  or  the 
green  fruit  of  early  spring.  The  reader  will  not 
be  carried  back  by  the  44  Masque  of  Pandora”  to 
ancient  days,  as  he  is  by  the  delightfully  heathen 
poems  of  William  Morris  or  the  Homeric  verse  of 
Bryant ; but  ho  will  read  the  legend  of  old  time 
iu  the  light  of  modem  hope  and  love,  and  if  he 
does  not  learn,  as  well  as  he  otherwise  might,  the 
spirit  of  ancient  mythology,  he  will  go  back  to 
his  own  ills  of  life  with  a stouter  heart  to  endure 
the  faults  and  failings  of  his  own  Pandora  with 
a more  patient  love. 

There  is  one  sefious  if  not  fatal  defect  in 
Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural  (G.  W.  Carieton  and 
Co.) : it  is  bom  out  of  due  time.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  read  with  unques- 
tioning faith ; to-day  it  will  be  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  American  readers  only  as  a curious  il- 
lustration of  the  extent  to  which  combined  credu- 
lity and  superstition  have  imposed  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
incredible  in  the  doctrine  that  spiritual  existences 
exert  an  influence  upon  terrestrial  affairs,  and  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  circumstances 
manifest  themselves  to  and  hold  converse  with 
mortals.  It  may  with  some  reason  be  contended 
that  a belief  in  ghosts,  spectres,  fairies,  spooks, 
dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  supernatural  diseases 
and  supernatural  cures,  second-sight,  witchcraft, 
necromancy,  demonology,  and  the  like  would  not 
be  so  universal  if  there  was  not  some  small  basis 
of  fact  for  a superstructure  so  large.  But  lam- 
entable as  the  fact  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  so 
ready  and  unquestioning  a believer  as  Rev.  Fred- 
erick George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  vicar  of  All-Saints, 
Lambeth,  this  is  a very  skeptical  age,  and  re- 
quires for  its  convictions  evidence  much  more 
cogent  than  that  which  he  has  here  presented  in 
support  of  his  defense  of  the  supernatural  reali- 
ty of  modem  so-called  spiritual v phenomena.  As 
an  argument,  it  will  be  quite  ineffectual  to  shake 
modem  skepticism,  which  will,  indeed,  be  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  by  a perusal  of  this 
curious  volume.  44  If  this  is  all  the  evidence  that 
the  advocates  of  modem  supernaturalism  can 
gather,”  the  readers  will  say, 44  the  case  must  be 
weak  indeed — weaker  than  we  had  imagined.” 

This  conclusion  will  possibly  be  erroneous ; for 
Mr.  Lee  has  not  a judicial  mind ; he  has  not  the 
ability  to  compare  and  collate  testimony,  and  to 
weigh  and  adjudge  its  value.  Another  author 
might  with  his  materials  have  presented  a much 
stronger  case.  The  remarkable  story  of  exorcism, 
according  to  the  prescribed  ecclesiastical  forms, 
narrated  by  an  unnamed  but 44  eminent  and  well- 
known  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,”  he 
accepts  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  it  were 
vouched  for  by  a score  of  disinterested  witnesses, 
whose  names  attested  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 

The  curious  story  of  Lord  Lyttleton’s  death  and 
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his  contemporaneous  appearance  to  his  friend  is 
reported  with  a child-like  indifference  to  the  facta 
that  there  are  apparently  no  vouchers  for  the  ac- 
count, that  it  appears  in  different,  not  to  say  in- 
consistent, forms,  and  that  neither  the  warning  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  nor  his  own  ghostly  appearance 
to  Mr.  Andrews,  had  in  it  any  useful  purpose.  In 
short,  whatever  effect  this  book  may  produce  on 
the  reader  will  be  the  result  of  the  multitude  of 
ghost  stories  it  contains,  not  the  consequence  of 
the  authentication  of  any  one  story.  So  far  as 
we  have  examined,  there  is  not  a single  instance 
which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a critical  and 
searching  analysis.  As  an  argument,  the  volume 
is  an  utter  failure.  As  a collection  of  queer  tra- 
ditions, of  ail  sorts  of  ghostly  appearances,  pur- 
porting to  be  actual  and  authentic,  it  is  at  once 
curious  and  interesting — decidedly  the  most  en- 
tertaining collection  of  ghost  stories  with  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet. 

The  most  instructive  portion,  certainly  the  most 
significant,  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s  History  of  Co-opera- 
tion (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  is  the  advertising 
appendix.  This  contains  a list  of  the  leading 
cooperative  distributing  and  manufacturing  soci- 
eties, banks,  and  agencies  of  England,  and  indi- 
cates that  co-operation  has  advanced  much  far- 
ther and  is  carried  on  upon  a much  larger  scale 
there  than  in  this  country.  These  co-operative 
societies  purchase  for  their  members  butter  from 
Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmark;  cheese,  bacon, 
and  ham  from  the  United  States ; coal  from  the 
English  mines ; they  manufacture  bread,  biscuits, 
boots  and  shoes,  soap,  clothing,  flour,  and  meal ; 
they  furnish  groceries,  farm  implements,  books, 
newspapers,  stationery;  they  provide  insurance 
and.banking  facilities ; and  in  all  alike  they  claim 
to  dispense  with  the  expense  of  middle-men,  to 
furnish  directly  to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of 
production,  transportation,  and  sale ; and  general- 
ly the  purchaser  is  also  a share-holder,  and  entitled 
to  a proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  The 
members  of  one  society  are  reported  to  number 
16,000;  the  trade  of  another  is  reported  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a million  sterling  annually.  In  the 
second  volume  we  may  expect  that  Mr.  Holyoake 
will  advise  his  readers  how  these  co-operative  so- 
cieties are  organized,  how  they  carry  on  their 
business,  what  are  the  advantages  and  what  the 
drawbacks.  The  practical  effect  of  co-operation 
is  something  the  world  is  greatly  interested  to 
know.  The  present  volume  simply  traces  his- 
torically the  rise  and  growth  of  this  principle 
from  1812  to  1844.  The  author  is  more  wide- 
ly than  favorably  known  as  an  offensive  atheist 
and  a vehement  radical.  But  his  atheism  does 
not  appear — certainly  not  offensively  or  obtrusive- 
ly— in  this  volume ; and  his  radicalism  is  so  far 
tempered  that  he  is  able  to  discern  and  to  indi- 
cate the  defects  which  brought  to  ruin  so  many 
promising  schemes  of  co-operation  in  the  past.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  point  out  the  flaw  in  the  iron 
after  the  machinery  has  broken  down ; whether 
he  will  be  equally  sagacious  to  discern  and  to  in- 
dicate the  weak  places  in  modem  co-operative 
schemes  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a lack 
of  large  grasp  in  the  work,  a failure  in  perspec- 
tive,’on  inability  to  discriminate  between  compar- 
atively unimportant  details  and  really  vital  events 
and  principles ; and  this  defect  detracts  from  both 
the  interest  and  the  value  of  what  is  rather  a nar- 
rative than,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a his- 


tory of  co-operation.  But  it  contains  much  mate- 
rial worthy  the  patient  and  painstaking  study  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Allibonk  completes  his  series  of  diction- 
aries with  one  of  Prose  Quotations  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott and  Co.).  The  volume  is  a companion  in 
size  and  style  to  his  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota- 
lions , and  we  are  inclined  to  give  it  a first  rank 
among  works  of  this  description.  In  breadth  and 
usefulness  to  the  general  reader  it  has  no  rival, 
except,  perhaps,  Ballou’s  Treasury  of  Thought . 
Comparing  these  two  works,  it  may  be  said  that 
Ballou’s  selections  are  more  uniformly  short 
(twelve  lines  is  almost  his  longest  paragraph, 
and  more  are  from  three  to  five) ; more  a book 
of  mere  thoughts , it  covers  rather  a larger  range 
in  its  selection,  borrowing,  on  the  one  hand,  more 
from  ancient,  and,  on  the  other,  more  from  living, 
authors  than  Dr.  Allibone.  The  latter  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  his  selections  from  the  English  clas- 
sics— Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Browne,  Burke, 
Robert  Hall,  Macaulay — as  would  be  naturally 
expected  of  the  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors. His  selections  vary  in  length  from  two 
lines  to  a quarter  of  a page,  which  gives  his  book 
a greater  scope,  though  less  variety.  If  one  wish- 
es a mere  hand-book  of  quotations,  a convenient 
magazine  from  which  to  draw  a sentence  to  gar- 
nish an  eloquent  paragraph  or  give  to  an  address 
an  appearance  of  learning  by  plentiful  quota- 
tions, he  will  find  probably  a more  useful  instru- 
ment in  Ballou’s  Treasury  of  Thought, . But  if 
he  wishes  really  to  get  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  thinkers  on  any  given  subject,  particularly 
English  thinkers,  he  will  find  in  no  equally  nar- 
row compass  a more  valuable  work  for  his  pur- 
pose than  Allibone’s  Prose  Quotations . 

Thrift , by  Samuel  Smiles  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  emphatically  a book  for  bard  times.  It 
teaches  how  to  be  forehanded,  how  to  accumu- 
late, how  to  be  independent.  Industry,  improvi- 
dence, means  and  methods  of  saving,  living  be- 
yond means,  and  living  within  means — these  and 
kindred  topics  furnish  Mr.  Smiles  his  theme ; life 
furnishes  him  with  his  illustrations.  The  volume 
is  characteristically  concrete.  It  exemplifies  its 
practical  principles  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
real  life,  and  shows  alike  how  men  of  genius 
have  kept  themselves  in  perpetual  poverty  and 
how  men  of  ordinary  ability  have  attained  a com- 
petence or  accumulated  wealth.  While  a certain 
English  air  betrays  its  transatlantic  origin,  and 
some  of  its  counsels  are  only  indirectly  applicable 
to  our  own  country,  its  principles  are  universal, 
because  general,  and  the  moral  tone  which  per- 
vades its  pages  prevents  the  thrift  which  it  rec- 
ommends from  degenerating  into  sofrdidness  or 
its  economies  into  niggardliness.  It  is  a capital 
book  for  boys  and  young  men,  and  one  of  the 
first  books  for  the  family  library  of  a young 
couple  starting  out  in  life.  Half  the  domestic 
quarrels  and  contentions  would  be  saved  by  a 
reasonable  balance  in  bank,  and  by  habit,  made 
a second  nature,  of  grading  desires  according  to 
the  means  of  honestly  gratifying  them — a habit 
which  Thrift  so  earnestly  urges  on  its  readers. 

The  Mechanic's  Friend  (D.  Yan  Nostrand)  treats 
in  brief  paragraphs  of  a number  of  practical  sub- 
jects, from  aquaria  to  telegraphs ; it  is  fully  illus- 
trated, and  its  elaborate  index  gives  it  almost  the 
value  of  a very  compact  cyclopedia  of  practical  me- 
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chanics. — How  to  Live  Long' by  W.  W.  Hall,  M.D, 
(Hard  and  Houghton),  is  eminently  practical  in  its 
suggestions ; but  its  1408  separate  paragraphs  are 
deprived  of  more  than  half  their  utility  because 
they  arc  thrown  together  without  any  attempt  at 
classification.  The  index  at  the  end  only  partially 
compensates  for  this  defect. — Another  book  on 
our  Southern  resort : Florida : its  Scenery , Climate, 
and  History,  by  Sidney  Lanier  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co.).  Its  illustrations  make  it  attractive ; so 
does  the  style  of  its  author,  who  does  himself  much 
less  than  justice  in  calling  his  readable  book  a 
44  complete  hand-book  and  guide.” — Mr.  Alvan  S. 
Southworth  shows  himself  an  enthusiast  in  de- 
manding that  “ Africa  should  be  Americanized,” 
but  his  Four  Thousand  Miles  of  African  Travd 
(Baker,  Pratt,  and  Co.)  is  certainly  not  less  enter- 
taining, and  perhaps  not  less  trustworthy,  on  that 
account.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  literary  fruits 
of  American  newspaper  enterprise,  the  journey 
having  been  sustained  by  the  New  York  Herald, 
for  which  Mr.  Southworth  was  a traveling  corre- 
spondent. His  account  of  Egypt  and  its  present 
Khedive  quickens  hope  for  that  country,  at  once 
the  most  stagnant  and  the  most  progressive  in 
the  world. — The  American  reader  may  get  a faint 
notion  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  great 
West  by  studying  Nebraska : its  Advantages,  Re- 
sources, and  Drawbacks,  by  Edwin  A.  Curley.  Its 
object  appears  to  be  to  stimulate  and  guide  emi- 
gration. It  is  quite  fully  illustrated,  and  its  maps 
are  admirable.  It  is  a plain,  practical,  common- 
sense  volume,  not  entertaining  to  the  general  read- 
er, but  a magazine  of  useful  information  to  any 
one  who  has  a personal  interest  in  studying  the 
resources  of  the  State. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  the  Young,  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph P.  Thompson,  D.D.  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is 
a little  too  old  for  the  young,  and  a little  too  young 
for  the  old.  44  What  shall  be  the  baby’s  name  ?” 
is  a capital  opening  sentence  for  the  chapter  on 
the  “name  Jesus”  in  a book  for  children,  but  the 
pleasant  paragraph  which  follows  will  seem  sur- 
plusage to  the  adult  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chapter  on  the  miracles  is  somewhat  too  profound 
in  thought  and  abstruse  in  style  for  any  except 
those  who  are  on  the  extreme  verge  of  youth.  It 
is  nevertheless  an  excellent  volume  for  Sabbath 
reading  in  the  home  circle. — Memoirs  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Goodell,  D.D.,  by  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.D.  (Rob- 
ert Carter  and  Brothers),  and  The  Romance  of 
Missions,  by  Maria  A.  West  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.),  are  valuable  and  interesting  expositions 
of  missionary  life.  The  results  of  missionary  la- 
bor are  so  generally  presented  in  dry  statistical 
reports,  or  in  incidents  robbed  of  their  interest  in 
the  narration,  that  something  of  surprise  mingles 
with  and  adds  to  the  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
two  such  volumes  as  these. — Not  a little  of  seri- 
ous common-sense  underlies  Gail  Hamilton’s  Ser- 
mons to  the  Clergy  (W.  F.  Gill  and  Co.),  but  her 
endeavor  to  be  sprightly  and  salient  deprives  her 
words  of  much  of  their  weight  and  more  of  their 
influence.  She  makes  herself  appear  more  of  an 
iconoclast  than  she  really  is,  and  seems  to  be  at- 
tacking common  opinions  more  for  the  sake  of 
saying  smart  things  than  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
— The  Sensualistic  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Considered,  by  R.  L Dabney,  D.D.  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co.),  will  be  regarded  probably  as 
a strong  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  fals- 
ity of  that  philosophy  by  those  who  are  already 


convinced.  'But  a writer  who  opens  his  consider- 
ation of  the  philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Her. 
bert  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Darwin  by  the  declaration 
that-44  it  is  a just  charge  against  the  seiisualistic 
philosophy  that  it  not  seldom  inclines  its  advo^ 
cates  to  the  dominion  of  beastly  lusts”  will  not 
even  get  a hearing  from  those  whose  errors  he 
wishes  to  correct — In  The  Animals  of  the  Bible, 
by  John  Wooster  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.), 
the  author  undertakes  to  trace  out  the  spiritual 
significance  of  Bible  animals,  regarding  them 
as  allegorical  of  spiritual  qualities,  according 
to  Swedenborg’s  doctrine  of  correspondences. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  will  still 
find  much  that  is  suggestive  in  this  little  volume; 
— Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Les- 
sons, by  R.  W.  Clarke,  D.D.  (Dodd  and  Mead),  is 
not  an  adequate  substitute  for  a thorough,  well- 
wrought-out  commentary.  Its  only  use  will  bo 
for  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers. — Ser- 
mons on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons 

ior  1876  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.),  by  the 
[onday  Club,  is  the  combined  work  of  several 
clergymen  in  and  about  Boston,  and  is  mainly 
useful  because  of  its  intensely  practical  character* 
The  volumes  of  selections  heretofore  prepared 
by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  warmth  of  his  sympathies,  the  cath- 
olicity of  his  opinions,  and  the  acumen  of  his  crit- 
ical judgment  His  Songs  of  Three  Centuries  (J.* 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  will  take  rank  among  the  very 
best  of  our  collections  of  poetry.  It  is  richest  in 
modern  songs,  does  not  go  back  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  gives  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  pages  to  what  Mr.  S ted  man  calls 
the  Victorian  poets  and  to  their  American  con* 
temporaries.  Less  complete  in  conception  than 
some  other  collections,  less  rich  in  the  antique 
and  the  rare,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  be6t  volume  of 
modem  poetry,  both  in  the  variety  of  authors 
and  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  of  the  selections.* 
In  it,  as  might  be  expected,  the  humorous  ele-* 
ment  is  not  largely  represented,  nor  the  melodra- 
matic : poems  of  religious  life,  of  the  affections, 
and  of  nature,  generally  in  their  quieter  and  pleas- 
anter aspects,  are  Mr.  Whittier’s  favorites.  Thus 
the  only  representative  of  Poe  is 44  The  Bells,”  and 
neither  Bret  Harte,  John  Hay,  nor  Joaquin  Miller 
speaks  in  dialect,  and  Hans  Breitmann  not  at  all, 
though  Charles  G.  Leland  is  here  in  his  own  prop- 
er person.  The  songs  are  all  full  of  sweetness,  and 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  characterized  by  simplicity 
as  well  as  purity.  In  the  absence  of  defects,  this 
is  a notable  collection. — Candor  compels  us  to  say 
that  Guido  and  Uta  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  though 
a pleasantly  told  story  in  rhyme,  depenas  for  its 
attractiveness  chiefly  upon  the  illustrations  which 
grace  the  volume,  and  upon  the  fact  that  its  au- 
thor is  the  Marquis  of  Lome. — Our  Poetical  Favor- 
ites, Second  Series  (Sheldon  and  Co.),  is  a worthy 
companion  volume  to  the  First  Series,  by  the  same 
author.  In  that  the  collections  were  made  chief- 
ly from  the  best  minor  poems;  in  this,  chiefly 
from  the  longer  English  poems ; in  both,  the  se- 
lection comprises,  as  the  title  indicates,  well-known 
favorites  rather  than  rare  and  unknown  poems. — 
A Few  Thoughts  for  a Few  Friends,  by  Alice 
Arnold  Crawford  (Jansen,  M4Clurg,  and  CoA 
contains  some  descriptive  pieces  which  exhibit 
unusual  pictorial  power.  In  the  others  the  sen- 
timent is  fresh  and  pure,  but  not  otherwise  re- 
markable either  for  character  or  expression. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  Astronomical  activity  during  December 
has  flagged  slightly,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  but  one  new  asteroid  has  been  re- 
ported during  the  month,  that,  namely,  which  has 
received  the  number  167,  and  was  discovered  by 
Borelly  at  Marseilles  on  the  1st  of  the  month. 

In  Meteorology , some  valuable  and  suggestive 
papers  have  appeared,  first  among  which  we  no- 
tice one  by  Professor  Langley,  of  the  observatory 
at  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania.  This  gentle- 
man has  for  some  eight  years  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  and  in  his  latest  communication  he 
gives  a general  review  of  his  determination  of 
the  absorption  of  the  solar  heat  and  light  that 
takes  place  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  itself.  This 
absorption  takes  place,  he  thinks,  principally  in 
a shallow  layer  at  the  ba^e  of  the  chromosphere, 
and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  44  reversing  layer" 
observed  by  Secchi  and  Young,  and  amounts,  so 
far  as  the  heat  is  concerned,  to  about  one-half  of 
the  whole  original  energy.  The  slightest  change 
in  the  thickness  or  other  condition  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  ab- 
sorption, so  that  we  have  here  at  hand  a suffi- 
cient cause  for  those  variations  in  solar  heat  that 
geological  observations  seem  to  demand.  The 
absorption  is  also  selective,  so  that  the  sun  tends 
to  have  a4  bluish  tinge  when  the  absorbing  layer 
is  thin,  but  to  have  a reddish  tinge  at  other  times, 
affording  us  thus  some  rational  hypothesis  where- 
by to  explain  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars. 

Professor  Loomis  communicates  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science  his  fourth  paper  on  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  daily  weather  maps  of 
our  Army  Weather  Bureau.  Besides  a number 
of  miscellaneous  subjects,  Professor  Loomis  treats 
of  the  movements  of  areas  of  high  barometric 
pressure,  showing  that  they  move  southeastward 
— a point,  however,  that  can  scarcely  be  called 
new,  inasmuch  as  it  is  renewedly  shown  in  the 
monthly  reviews  of  the  Signal-office.  It  was  first 
announced  in  1871  by  Mr.  Abbe,  and  was  even 
predicted  by  Professor  Ferrel  so  long  ago  as 
1859.  By  studying  the  published  paths  of  storms 
over  America,  the  Atlantic,  and  Europe,  Professor 
Loomis  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  those  that  originate  in  America  reach 
Great  Britain.  In  their  progress  over  the  ocean 
their  rate  of  movement  is  sensibly  slower  than 
over  the  land. 

In  a communication  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  London, 
to  the  Meteorological  Society  he  gives  some  obser- 
vations showing  that  on  the  average  the  French 
44  Thermom&tre  Fronde"  is  not  a very  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  ordinary  thermometer  fixed 
in  a properly  sheltered  place. 

But  few  papers  will  be  more  welcome  to  the 
meteorologist  than  that  by  Bosanquet  on  the  po- 
larization of  the  light  of  the  sky.  This  obscure 
subject,  first  systematically  investigated  by  Brew- 
ster, Arago,  and  Babinet,  received  a new  interest 
when  Tyndall  observed  the  delicate  blue  colors 
and  polarized  light  of  clouds  of  finely  divided  va- 
pors. His  observations  have,  however,  remained 
unused  until  now  that  Bosanquet  has  shown  how 
far  they  go  in  explaining  what  little  we  know  of 
the  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  sky.  The  first 


I portion  of  Boeanquet’s  memoir  shows  that  the 
I formula)  charts  and  explanations  given  by  Brew- 
ster do  not  agree  sufficiently  well  with  his  own 
and  other  observations,  but  shows  how  they  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  afford  a pretty  correct  gen- 
eral view  of  the  phenomena.  In  general,  Bosan- 
quet substitutes  neutral  rings  for  the  neutral 
points,  ordinarily  so  called  since  the  publications 
of  Arago,  Brewster,  etc.  He  then  shows  that  the 
experiments  of  Tyndall  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  proportion  of  polarized  light  observed 
normally  to  the  illuminating  beam  that  falls  upon 
and  is  reflected  from  fine  particles,  whether  of 
vapors  or  dust,  diminishes  with  the  increasing 
size  of  the  particles,  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
neutral  angle  up  to  ninety  degrees,  which  latter 
extreme  occurred  in  the  case  of  heavy  vapors  of 
resin  and  water. 

Applying  these  ideas  to  the  atmosphere,  it  re- 
sults that  die  diminution  of  the  maximum  polar- 
ization from  zenith  to  horizon  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  a small  increase  in  the  mean  size  of 
the  particles,  whether  these  be  of  vapor  or  dust, 
etc.  Except  in  so  far  as  modified  by  this  circum- 
stance, the  phenomena  observed  in  the  sky  should 
be  arranged  symmetrically  about  an  axis  drawn 
to  the  sun,  and  the  neutral  points  of  Brewster 
and  Babinet  become  merely  special  points  in  a 
neutral  circle  about  the  sun,  while  the  neutral 
point  of  Arago  belongs  to  a neutral  circle  about 
the  anti-solar  point  Within  these  small  circles 
the  polarization  is  negative  except  at  their  cen- 
tres, which  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  neutral,  and 
to  be  the  only  neutral  points  in  the  sky. 

The  observations  made  in  1874  by  Professor 
Pickering,  of  Boston,  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Bosanquet,  but  will,  in  connection  with  this  new 
theory,  be  of  service  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  which  now  at  last  will,  it  is  hoped, 
receive  the  attention  from  meteorologists  that  it 
demands. 

The  absorptive  and  radiative  powers  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  were  some  years 
ago,  as  is  well  known,  tho  subject  of  a very  ani- 
mated discussion  between  Tyndall  and  Magnus, 
the  latter  of  whom  maintained  that  this  vapor 
had  not  the  remarkable  properties  attributed  to 
it  by  Tyndall.  The  subject  was  consequently  ex- 
amined by  Wild  and  others,  who  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  Tyndall’s  views ; but  these  have  been 
but  slowly  and  partially  received  in  Germany. 
Lately  Hoorweg  has,  however,  by  a renewed  sys- 
tem of  observations,  conclusively  shown  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  Tyndall’s  results ; according  to 
whom  it  is  to  the  presence  of  a small  percentage 
of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  owe  the  mod- 
eration of  terrestrial  climates,  which,  without  it, 
would  present  only  a doily  recurring  succession 
of  intense  heat  and  cold. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology . — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawes 
presented  some  interesting  facts  derived  from  the 
study  of  a series  of  rocks  from  the  so-called 
“chloritic  formation"  near  New  Haven.  The 
rocks  in  question  are  unquestionably  of  meta- 
morphic  origin,  belonging  to  the  range  of  crystal- 
line rocks  extending  to  the  west  of  New  Haven. 
The  results  of  chemical  analysis  show  that  they 
are  identical  in  composition  with  the  well-known 
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igneous  trap -rocks  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Moreover,  as  among  these  igneous  rocks  there  are 
two  varieties  constantly  occurring,  so  here  among 
those  of  metamorphic  origin  there  are  two  kinds 
— the  anhydrous,  for  which  the  name  metadolerite 
is  proposed,  and  the  hydrous,  which  is  called  me- 
tadiabase. It  is  in  general  customary  to  draw 
the  line  so  sharply  between  igneous  rocks  and 
those  derived  from  altered  sedimentary  strata 
that  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  some  cases  no 
important  distinction  exists,  either  chemically  or 
mineralogically. 

The  study  of  rocks  by  aid  of  the  microscope  is 
still  being  prosecuted  with  much  energy,  and  the 
many  facts  accumulated  are  serving  to  throw  light 
upon  a subject  which  has  been  but  imperfectly 
understood.  The  examination  of  a considerable 
series  of  fragmental  rocks  by  Auger  shows  that 
crystalline  minerals  are  rarely  absent  in  them, 
though  often  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; thus 
mica,  caleite,  tourmaline,  and  hematite  are  gener- 
ally present  The  serpentines  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains  have  been  studied  by  Weigand.  The 
subject  is  of  some  interest,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  serpentines  have  the  microscop- 
ic structure  of  the  original  chrysolite  from  which 
they  were  derived.  The  investigations  of  Wei- 
gand show,  further,  that  not  only  chrysolite,  but 
also  other  magnesia  silicates,  as  bronzite  and  am- 
phibole,  are  capable  of  producing  serpentine  on  a 
large  scale  by  their  alteration. 

The  existence  of  metallic  zinc  in  the  native 
state  has  always  been  somewhat  uncertain,  the 
reported  cases  of  its  discovery  not  being  altogeth- 
er reliable.  Quite  recently,  however  (American 
Journal ),  Mr.  Marks  has  reported  its  occurrence 
on  the  southern  edge  of  Tennessee  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
It  was  first  found  in  loose  fragments  in  a small 
cave  in  Sand  Mountain,  under  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  point  to  its  having  come  origi- 
nally from  the  adjoining  rock,  a blue  limestone. 
Later  search  has  shown  that  the  metal,  though 
still  in  loose  fragments,  occurs  in  crevices  in  the 
rocks  of  Raccoon  Mountains  and  in  Sand  Mount- 
ain, along  a distance  of  thirty  miles. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  noting  that 
Kokscharow  mentions  the  recent  discovery  of  na- 
tive lead  in  grains  and  flattened  fragments  in  the 
homstone  of  the  Kirghese  Steppes,  Russia.  It  is 
accompanied  by  gold,  magnetite,  and  hematite. 
Native  lead  was  also  reported  a few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Gurth  as  having  been  found  with  native  iron 
in  the  bed-rock  of  the  gold  placers  at  Camp  Creek, 
Montana. 

Achrematite  is  a new  molybdo-arsenate  of  lead 
from  the  mine  of  Guanaccr6,  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  described  by  Professor  Mallet,  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  general  appearance  it  is  compact,  but 
showing  something  of  crystalline  structure ; the 
examination  in  polarized  light  suggests  that  it 
may  belong  to  the  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  sys- 
tems. Its  color  is  a sort  of  liver-brown,  though 
in  individual  grains  it  is  of  pale  sulphur-yellow ; 
the  streak  is  a pale  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  lus- 
tre between  resinous  and  adamantine;  on  thin 
edges  it  is  translucent  The  specific  gravity  is 
6.965  for  solid  fragments,  6.178  for  the  fine  pow- 
der, and  its  hardness  a little  greater  than  that  of 
caleite.  The  chemical  examination  makes  the 
mineral,  as  stated,  a molybdo-arsenate  of  lead. 
Its  name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  contains 


no  precious  metal,  though  it  was  given  to  the  de- 
scribcr  as  an  ore  of  silver. 

Geography, — Since  our  last  report  of  geograph- 
ical movements,  much  has  been  done  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  natural  histo. 
ry  of  various  portions  of  the  globe. 

In  America  the  parties  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Powell,  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  and  Professor 
Hayden  have  all  returned  from  the  field,  and  are 
engaged  in  preparing  their  reports  upon  the  la- 
bors of  the  past  summer.  The  general  average 
of  past  years  has  been  fully  maintained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  square  miles  investigated 
and  the  miscellaneous  information  gathered. 

In  the  Old  World,  Professor  Nordenskjold 
has  completed  his  very  remarkable  expedition  to 
Northern  Siberia,  his  vessel,  the  Proven,  having 
returned  to  its  starting-point  The  professor  him- 
self, with  a portion  of  his  party,  returned  home- 
ward via  St  Petersburg.  His  vessel  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  what  has  been  attempted  in  vain 
for  three  hundred  years,  thereby  clearing  up  some 
interesting  problems  in  Northern  geography.  The 
natural  history  collections  made  were  also  of  very 
great  scientific  interest 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  nothing  has  been 
heard  recently  of  the  British  arctic  expedition, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  is  now  well  advanced  to- 
ward the  north,  and  in  comfortable  winter-quar- 
ters. It  is  expected  that  an  auxiliary  expedition 
will  set  out  early  in  the  coming  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  first  vessels, 
and  extending  to  them  any  succor  that  may  be 
necessary. 

The  more  recent  discoveries  in  Africa  have  been 
extremely  interesting,  especially  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  in  the  survey  of  the 
Nyanza  Lake,  which  he  shows  to  be  a very  large 
body  of  water,  and  not  of  the  restricted  dimen- 
sions claimed  for  it  by  some  recent  writers.  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron,  also,  by  crossing  the  continent 
of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  to  Loanda,  and  by  his 
establishing  the  true  relations  of  Lake  Tanganyi- 
ka to  the  Lualaba  and  Congo,  has  secured  his  duo 
meed  of  fame. 

The  return  to  Australia  of  the  vessel  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  Maclay  for  exploration  in  New  Guinea, 
without  having  accomplished  its  object,  is  matter 
to  be  regretted.  The  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  unfitness  of  the  ship  for 
her  purposes  from  her  too  great  draught  of  water, 
and  partly  to  want  of  harmony  in  the  party. 

The  Challenger , which  has  occupied  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  science  during  the 
past  three  years,  is  now  on  her  way  back  to  En- 
gland, where  she  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  spring.  The  last  advices  reported  from 
her  were  of  her  arrival  at  Valparaiso  on  the  19th 
of  November. 

Ethnology. — The  first  article  in  the  third  num- 
ber of  Revue  <TA nthropologie  for  1875  is  a long 
and  able  paper  upon  the  Roumanians  of  Mace- 
donia. The  author  states  that  while  many  labors 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  Roumanians  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  scarcely  any  mention  hae 
been  made  of  the  trans-Danubian  members  of  the 
same  family. 

In  the  tenth  number  of  Matbiaux  for  1875 
Valdemar Schmidt's  paper  on  “Funereal  Rites  in 
Scandinavia  and  other  Parts  of  the  World”  is  fully 
reported,  together  with  the  discussions  which  H 
evoked.  In  the  same  number  is  a report  of  M. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


G.  de  Mortillet’s  theory  of  the  East  Indian  origin  Amphiplenra  is  often  famished  with  a semi-siii- 
of  bronze  implements,  of  M.  Prunifcre’s  note  on  ceous  outer  investment,  that  becomes  rugose  and 
“ Working  in  Bone  and  Teeth  in  the  Neolithic  pitted  by  turning,  and  very  often  when  the  diatom 
Age,”  and  of  M.  Paul  Broca’s  “ On  the  Inhabit-  is  thus  prepared  it  is  apparently  easily  resoluble, 
ants  of  the  Isle  of  Batz.”  The  same  is  true  with  the  so-called  Frustulia 


The  committee  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  a universal  system  for 
signs  upon  charts,  have  made  their  report  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  a supplement  to  the 
eleventh  number  of  Materiaux,  and  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  signs  given. 

The  editors  of  Materiaux  propose  to  publish  a 
complete  index  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  that 
work. 

The  seventeenth  and  last  number  of  Rdiquics 
Aquitanicce  has  been  received.  It  contains  the 
conclusion  of  Milne-Edwards’s  paper  in  a former 
number,  a few  supplementary  notes,  and  complete 
indexes  to  the  whole  work. 

Papers  upon  the  following  interesting  subjects 
were  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  Scientif- 
ic and  Medical  Association  in  August  last ; “ On 
Solavian  Legends,”  by  Professor  Mullner ; “ On  Di- 
luvial Man,”  by  Count  Wurmbrand;  “On  the  Nat- 
ural Law  of  the  Formation  of  States,”  by  L.  Gum- 
plowicz ; “ On  Protohistoric  Measures,”  by  R.  von 
Luschlin ; “ On  Celtic  Warfare,”  by  Dr.  Weiss. 

Miss  L.  C.  Lloyd,  who  was  for  a long  time  Dr. 
Bleek’s  chief  assistant  in  his  studies,,  makes  an 
appeal  for  aid  to  carry  on  his  researches  into  the 
folk-lore  and  speech  of  the  Bushmen,  Hottentots, 
and  Caff  res. 

The  Academy  for  November  20, 1875,  copies  in 
full  the  text  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt’s  “ Report  on  the 
Inscriptions  in  the  North  Central  Province  of  Cey- 
lon.” They  are  all  in  Simhalese.  The  same  al- 
phabet having  been  in  use  for  21 00  years,  by  com- 
paring the  modern  Simhalese  with  the  old  Indian, 
he  was  enabled  to  decipher  descriptions  of  all 
ages. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  looking  over  the  re- 
sults of  cuneiform  decipherment,  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Sabbath  was  of  Chaldean 
origin ; that  seven  was  a sacred  number  among 
them ; that  their  lunar  month  was  divided  into 
sevens ; that  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th  of  the 
month  were  called  sulum — rest.  Even  the  word 
s abbatu  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  and  is  rendered 
bvMr.  Smith  “ a day  of  rest  for  the  heart.” 

i>r.  A.  Morice  contributes  to  the  third  number 
of  Reme  cTAnthropologie  for  1875  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  pathology  of  the  indigenes  of  Low- 
er Cochin  China,  and  especially  of  the  Anamites. 
In  the  same  number  is  a note  upon  the  discovery 
of  nigritos  in  Southwest  India. 

The  ravages  of  the  measles  among  the  Fee- 
jeeans  have  greatly  reduced  their  numbers,  and 
render  the  possession  of  relics  from  those  islands 
exceedingly  precious  to  the  ethnologist. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam 
on  the  Wheeler  survey  as  archaeologist  is  a wise 
measure.  The  professor  will  shortly  issue  an  il- 
lustrated report  of  the  archaeological  results  of  the 
explorations. 

Microscopical  Science. — Herr  Husert,  of  Eisen- 
ach, advertises  a new  microscopical  objective,  said 
to  magnify  2000  to  3000  diameters,  and  requiring 
no  corrections  for  covering  glasses  of  different 
thickness  (!),  and  he  Btates  that  the  markings  of  Am- 


saxonica , which  is  only  another  name  for  Colleto- 
nema  vulgar e and  Navicula  crassincrvis , varying 
simply  in  size  or  outline.  The  true  N.  crassincr- 
vis,  from  specimens  of  De  Brebisson,  who  first 
described  it,  is  a small  Navicula  rhomboides. 

■„  To  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  De- 
cember, Mr.  Sorby  contributes  an  important  pa- 
per upon  a new  method  of  measuring  the  position 
of  the  bands  in  spectra.  The  apparatus  employ- 
ed is  somewhat  difficult  to  make.  A plate  of 
quartz  one  and  a half  inches  in  thickness  is  cut 
so  that  the  light  will  pass  along  the  line  of  the 
principal  axis,  and  is  interposed  between  two  Nio- 
ol  prisms.  The  whole  visible  spectrum  is  thus 
apparently  divided  into  eight  spaces  by  seven 
well-defined  bands  at  equal  intervals,  and  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  on  rotating  the  polarizer  or 
analyzer  (the  upper  prism  is  furnished  with  a 
graduated  ivory  circle)  these  black  bands  will 
move  over  the  spectrum,  occupying  the  original 
positions  on  completion  of  each  half  revolution. 
Each  band  gradually  passes  from  the  red  end  to 
the  blue,  in  moving  from  zero  to  zero,  over  a semi- 
circle. Of  course  it  becomes  comparatively  easy 
to  construct  a table  of  wave  lengths,  in  millionths 
of  a millimeter,  corresponding  to  each  one-tenth 
division  between  the  bands.  The  zero  point  is 
determined  by  causing  the  upper  Nicol  to  rotate 
until  the  centre  of  the  second  dark  band  from 
the  red  end  of  the  . spectrum  exactly  coincides 
with  the  sodium  line,  or  solar  line  D. 

In  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Woodward,  U.&A., 
has  an  article  upon  the  markings  of  Frustulia 
saxonica , illustrated  by  copies  from  photograph!, 
and  correcting  some  misstatements  and  misap- 
prehensions in  a previous  communication  by  Mr. 
Hickie.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those 
engaged  in  testing  objectives  by  means  of  the 
diatomacecs . As  to  the  resolubility  of  this  dia- 
tom as  furnished  by  M oiler,  it  is  so  much  easier 
than  Amphipleura  as  really  to  fall  within  the  lim- 
its of  Spencer’s  one-sixth  student  objective,  with 
which  we  have  seen  it  very  well. 

Professor  Wyville  Thompson,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Huxley,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in 
Nature , August  19,  states  that  the  best  efforts  of 
the  staff  of  the  Challenger  have  failed  to  discov- 
er Bathybius  m a fresh  condition ; and  Professor 
Huxley  states  that  it  is  seriously  suspected  that 
the  thing  to  which  he  gave  this  name  is  little 
more  than  sulphate  of  lime  precipitated  in  a floc- 
culent  state  from  the  sea-water  by  the  strong  al- 
cohol. It  is  much  more  likely  that  what  Profess- 
or Huxley  observed  was  the  gelatinous  secretion 
of  diatomacecs,  which  is  produced  in  immense  abun- 
dance in  the  ocean  depths,  and  which  behaves, 
under  chemical  reagents,  very  much  like  the  so- 
called  Bathybius. 

In  Zoological  Science  the  month’s  record  shows 
the  usual  progress.  Several  papers  on  subjocts 
in  descriptive  zoology  have  appeared,  among  them 
Theodore  Lyman’s  second  paper  on  the  sand-stars, 
etc.  ( Ophiuridas  and  Astrophytidce ),  collected  by 
the  late  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  Harder  expe- 
dition, also  including  those  dredged  by  the  late 
Dr.  Stimpson.  The  memoir  is  illustrated  by  three 
excellent  plates  drawn  on  stone. 
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A singular  animal  has  been  discovered,  at  the 
depth  of  fifty  fathoms,  by  Mr.  Tycho  Tullberg 
among  the  islands  and  fiords  of  the  western  coast 
of  Sweden.  After  giving  a lengthy  review  of  its 
external  appearance  and  anatomy,  the  author  hes- 
itates at  present  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
systematic  position  of  the  animal,  though  he  ven- 
tures the  remark  that  the  type  of  mollusca  and 
that  of  vermes  seem  both  to  claim  Neomenia  as 
a distant  relation,  the  latter,  perhaps,  with  more 
. right  than  the  former.  Neomenia,  however,  pre- 
sents considerable  deviations  from  both,  in  the 
absence  of  a radula,  in  the  structure  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  of  the  nervous  system,  as  also 
in  other  respects,  as  the  form  of  the  body  and  the 
spines  on  the  skin.  Excellent  plates  accompany 
the  article,  which  is  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  decapod  Crusta- 
cea have  been  studied  afresh  by  M.  Brocchi,  who 
concludes  that  neither  the  position  nor  the  form 
of  the  genital  orifices  can  furnish  characters  for 
classifying  the  macrourous  forms  (lobsters  and 
shrimps),  while  in  the  crabs  they,  with  the  exter- 
nal organs,  are  of  value  for  distinguishing  fami- 
lies and  species.  Reference  is  made  to  works  on 
this  subject  by  the  American  naturalists  Stimp- 
son  and  Ordway. 

A small  collection  of  spiders  made  in  Labrador 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Thorell,  of  llpsala.  They  were  collected  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Labrador.  About  fifteen 
species  were  collected;  of  which  only  ten  were  well 
enough  preserved  to  be  identified  and  described. 
One  Lgcoza  is  common  in  Southern  and  Western 
Greenland,  two  species  are  found  in  Europe,  w hile 
a larger  number  are  indigenous  than  one  would 
have  supposed,  though  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  the  spider  fauna  of  boreal  and  arctic  America, 
Greenland  excepted. 

The  canker-worm  and  moths  have  been  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Riley  as  not  only  embracing  two 
species,  but  two  separate  genera,  from  differences 
founded  on  the  egg,  larva,  chrysalis,  and  the  moth 
itself,  the  moths  being  thought  to  differ  generic- 
ally.  For  the  spring  canker-worm  moth  the  ge- 
neric name  Palcaerita  is  proposed,  the  other  being 
Anisopteryx  pometaria. 

The  same  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
St  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences  contains  notes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  grape  Phylloxera  by  the 
same  author.  He  concludes  that  it  is  no  use  to 
endeavor  to  destroy  the  eggs  or  nidus  for  the  eggs. 

It  appears  by  a note  quoted  in  the  American 
Naturalist  for  January  that  in  certain  Australian 
moths,  different  species  of  Ophideres , the  end  of 
the  tongue  is  stiff  and  barbed,  so  that  the  insect 
is  capable  of  perforating  the  skin  of  oranges. 
This  tongue  is,  as  usual,  capable  of  being  rolled 
up  between  the  palpi,  but  the  tip  ends  in  two  tri- 
angular points,  furnished  each  with  two  barbs. 
They  then  swell  out,  and  present  on  the  lower 
surface  three  parts  of  the  thread  of  a screw,  while 
their  sides  on  the  upper  surface  are  covered  with 
short  spines  springing  from  a depression  with 
sharp  hard  sides.  These  spines  tear  open  the 
cells  and  pulp  of  the  oranges,  as  a rasp  opens 
those  of  beet-root  to  extract  the  sugar.  This  is 
an  entirely  novel  feature  in  the  Lepidoptera,  and, 
says  M.  Kiinckel,  reminds  one  of  the  mouth  parts 
of  the  Hemiptera  and  Diptera,  which  have  maxilla 
adapted  to  pierce  tissues. 
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The  fishes  still  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch  ichthyologist  Bleeker,  who  published  a 
beautifully  illustrated  revision  of  the  species  of 
East  Indian  synanceoids. 

A check  list  of  the  North  American  batrachians 
and  reptiles  has  been  lately  prepared  by  Professor 
Cope,  and  published  as  the  first  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  third  containing  an  essay  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these  animals. 

An  important  paper  by  Professor  Weismann  on 
the  transformation  of  the  Mexican  axolopi  into 
an  Amblystoma  appears  in  Siebold  and  Kblliker’s 
Zeitsckrtfl. 

The  American  Naturalist  contains  a lively  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  the  common  AnoHs  of 
Florida,  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Lockwood,  while  M.  Bert 
has  prepared  a memoir  on  the  mechanism  and 
the  causes  of  change  of  color  in  the  chameleon. 
After  speaking  of  the  contractile  corpuscles  of 
different  colors  which  exist  in  the  skin  of  the 
chameleon,  after  showing  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  color  of  the  animal  by  cutting  the  mixed 
nerves,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  removal  of  one  or 
both  cerebral  hemispheres  and  of  the  eyes,  the 
author  concludes,  first,  that  the  different  coiors  and 
hues  that  the  chameleon  assumes  are  due  to  a 
change  of  place  of  the  colored  corpuscles ; second, 
the  movements  of  these  color  corpuscles  are  con- 
trolled by  two  kinds  of  nerves ; third,  the  light  rays 
belonging  to  the  blue-violet  region  of  the  solar 
spectrum  act  directly  on  the  contractile  matter  of 
the  corpuscles ; fourth,  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
regulates,  through  the  reflex  centres,  the  nerves 
of  coloration  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  An 
abstract  of  the  memoir,  presented  to  the  French 
Academy,  is  in  the  Revue  Scieniifique. 

The  American  Naturalist  contains  several  or- 
nithological notes  of  interest,  among  them  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  proper  specific  name  of  the  song- 
sparrow,  by  Mr.  David  Scott ; on  the  availability 
of  certain  names  for  birds  used  by  Bertram,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  ; with  a note  by  the  same  author 
On  the  extinction  of  the  great  auk  in  Newfound- 
land, and  notes  by  Drs.  Coues  and  Cooper,  with  a 
notice  of  the  occurrence  of  the  European  tree- 
sparrow  in  this  country,  by  Dr.  Merritt. 

The  second  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  contains  an  interesting  report  on 
the  birds  of  Kerguelen  Island,  by  Dr.  Kidder,  natu- 
ralist to  the  transit  of  Venus  expedition  to  that 
island.  It  appears  that  there  are  no  land  birds 
or  mammals,  strictly  speaking,  indigenous  to  the 
island,  and  but  a single  shore  bird  ( Chionis  mi- 
nor).  The  report  refers  to  the  albatross,  gulls, 
and  penguins.  The  species  are  determined  by 
Dr.  E.  Coues,  who  adds  synonymical  and  other 
notes. 

A fossil  sirenian  animal  allied  to,  but  smaller 
than,  the  manatee  has  been  discovered  in  Jamai- 
ca, and  described  by  Professor  Owen,  from  a skull 
and  atlas  bone,  under  the  name  of  Prorastomm 
sirenoidss . 

In  a paper  on  the  origin  of  the  deep-water 
fauna  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  M.  Forel  thinks  the 
entire  faana  of  the  Swiss  lakes  is  descended  from 
forms  which  have  migrated  up  the  rivers  since 
the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  and  have  afterward 
been  differentiated. 

Agriculture. — Seyfart  gives  in  the  Landwirth- 
sshaftlishen  Vsrsueks&otionen  an  account  of  the 
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newly  opened  guano  deposits  in  Southern  Peru.  | 
The  total  deposits  are  estimated  by  the  govern- 
ment engineers  at  upward  of  seven  and  a half 
million  cubic  meters,  or  about  seven  million  tons. 
Of  thirty-three  samples  analyzed,  fourteen  are 
quite  rich  in  soluble  matter,  containing,  on  the 
average,  9.52  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  15.31  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10.82  per  cent,  ammonia ; thirteen  are  more  in- 
soluble, averaging  3.51  per  cent  soluble  and  19.37 
per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.96  per  cent, 
ammonia;  five  of  the  remaining  samples  were 
guano-like  earths  of  comparatively  little  commer- 
cial value ; and  the  other  a fresh  guana 

The  existence  of  unexhausted  stores  of  guano 
of  such  great  extent  and  so  superior  quality  must 
be  most  important  for  the  agriculture  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  drawback  in  the  form  of  reports  of  parties 
other  than  the  Peruvian  engineers,  which  repre- 
sent the  estimates  of  the  latter  os  considerably 
above  the  actual  truth. 

It  is  well  known  that  immense  numbers  of  cat- 
tle are  slaughtered  annually  for  the  preparation 
of  Liebig’s  meat  extract  at  Fray-Bentos,  in  Uru- 
guay. Of  late,  the  portions  of  the  carcass  from 
which  the  meat  extract  has  been  taken  have  been 
utilized,  the  bone  being  made  into  bone-meal  and 
the  flesh  into  a flesh-meal.  Both  of  these  are  val- 
uable fertilizers,  the  former  being  especially  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  the  latter  in  nitrogen.  The 
flesh-meal  has  been  used  also  as  food  for  sheep 
with  moderate,  and  for  swine  with  considerable, 
success.  A mixture  of  these  two  materials  has 
been  lately  offered  as  a fertilizer  in  the  German 
market,  under  the  name  of  Fray-Bentos  guano. 
It  is  a very  fine,  dry,  yellowish  powder,  with  a 
glue-like  odor,  and  contains,  as  the  average  of 
several  analyses,  20.3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  4.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  is  sold  at  nine 
and  three-quarter  marks  per  centner,  or  not  far 
from  $42  50,  gold,  per  ton.  It  is,  at  this  rate,  a 
cheap  and  excellent  fertilizer. 

The  composition  of  sewage  matter  collected  by 
the  system  of  Lieraur  at  the  barracks  at  Prague 
has  been  lately  investigated  by  Wilk.  This  sys- 
tem, invented  by  Captain  Liemur — who,  by-the- 
way,  is  a nature  of  Holland,  and  figured  for  a time 
as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service  in  our  late 
war — has  been  introduced  in  several  European 
cities.  It  consists  in  collecting  the  solid  and  liq- 
uid excrements,  by  aid  of  atmospheric  exhaustion 
and  pressure,  in  large  cisterns,  whence  they  are 
removed  from  time  to  time  and  used  for  manure. 
The  whole  matter  deposited,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
is  thus  saved,  and  forms  a fertilizer  rich  in  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  urine,  which  contains  a relatively  large 
proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and  is  ordinarily 
lost,  is  here  preserved.  The  use  of  this  system 
will,  however,  notwithstanding  this  great  advan- 
tage, not  be  likely  to  extend  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  since  it  excludes  the  use  of  water, 
which  is  essential  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  clean- 
liness. 

What  wi$h  the  plans  of  a liberal  government 
and  Ihc  work  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  Italy,  there  seems  to  be  hope  that  the  Roman 
Campagna  may  be  reclaimed,  and  made  not  only 
healthy,  but  very  productive.  Sestini,  director 
of  the  station  at  Rome,  and  M&rro  report  analy- 
ses of  a number  of  fodder  plants  from  the  Cam- 


pagna.  Eight  specimens  of  meadow  hay  were 
analyzed,  and  found  to  be  remarkably  rich  in  al- 
buminoids, the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  food, 
the  percentages  in  six  ranging  from  10.9  to  17.9, 
while  in  the  other  two,  which  contained  7.1  and 
8.6  per  cent,  the  decrease  was  probably  due  to 
bad  harvesting.  The  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  ash  was  high,  and  that  of  potash  par- 
ticularly so.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  soil  of  the  Campagna  is  formed  almost 
exclusively  from  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  rich  m 
these  ingredients. 

That  the  soil  of  the  Campagna  is  also  suited  to 
the  growth  of  sugar-beets  is  shown  by  experi- 
ments of  Sestini,  Marro,  and  Del  Torre,  in  which 
the  roots  were  found  to  contain  at  the  beginning 
of  August  sufficient  sugar  for  profitable  extraction. 

The  influence  of  size  on  the  composition  of 
mangels  has  been  studied  at  the  laboratory  of 
Messrs.  Lawea  and  Gilbert,  at  Rothamsted,  En- 
gland. Eighteen  roots  were  examined,  and  the 
total  weights  and  proportions  of  dry  matter  and 
ash  of  each  determined  The  weights  varied  from 
1.5  to  13.5  pounds.  The  proportion  of  dry  mat- 
ter varied  from  7.6  to  16.4  per  cent,  and  the  ash 
in  the  fresh  roots  from  0.69  to  1.61  per  cent 
These  variations  were  closely  connected  with  the 
size  of  the  roots,  which,  as  a rule,  become  more 
watery  and  more  saline  as  they  increase  in  bulk. 
The  largest  mangels  had  but  little  feeding  value. 
The  best  ones  were  those  weighing  from  three  to 
four  and  a half  pounds. 

As  usual,  the  subject  of  Pisciculture  and  the 
Fisheries  continues  to  occupy  a large  share  of 
the  public  attention,  in  view  of  the  popularity  of 
the  measures  taken  looking  toward  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  fresh-water  fishes  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  products  of  the  waters  generally. 

Of  the  various  State  Commissions,  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, California,  and  Maine  have  lately  published 
their  reports  of  satisfactory  work. 

The  varied  enterprises  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  during  the  autumn  have 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  the  United  States 
hatching  establishment  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  having 
obtained  nine  millions  of  eggs,  in  bulk  amount- 
ing to  eighty  bushels.  Some  two  millions  of  the 
young  were  hatched  out  and  placed  in  the  Sacra- 
mento for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  supply, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  eggs  were  sent  East,  for 
the  most  part  to  the  State  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries. The  introduction  of  the  young  fish  into 
suitable  waters  was  prosecuted  mainly  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  and  nearly  all 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  have  received  their  share.  A very 
large  number  were  planted  in  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  other  streams  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
those  of  the  East,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  a few  years  most 
satisfactory  results  from  the  experiment  will  be 
experienced.  Mr.  Atkins  has  also  continued  his 
work  in  collecting  and  developing  the  eggs  of 
the  Eastern  salmon  at  Bucksport,  Maine,  and  has 
secured  between  three  and  four  millions.  These, 
as  being  taken  later  in  the  year,  and  of  slower  de- 
velopment, will  be  distributed  in  March  or  ApriL 
In  addition  to  his  labors  with  the  sea  salmon,  Mr. 
Atkins  has  also  secured  a large  number  of  eggs 
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of  the  landlocked  salmon  from  the  Grand  Lake 
Stream,  in  Eastern  Maine,  some  nine  hundred 
thousand  eggs  in  all  having  been  placed  in  the 
hatching  boxes.  In  the  course  of  its  labors  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1876,  having  reference  to  the 
shad,  about  twelve  millions  of  young  were  hatched 
out  and  distributed  in  various  waters  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission. 

A very  important  enterprise  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  is  that  which  is  now  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Canada.  The  Michigan  Com- 
missioners are  now  hatching  about  seven  millions 
of  white-fish  eggs,  those  of  Canada  having  almost 
as  many.  The  Ohio  Commissioners  were  unable 
to  complete  their  establishments  in  time  for  ex- 
tensive operations  this  season,  but  they  have  at 
their  four  hatching  stations  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  eggs  of  the  white-fish,  partly  furnished 
to  them  by  the  Commissioners  of  Michigan. 

An  important  movement  has  been  made  on  the 
Hudson  River  by  Seth  Green,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  New  York,  in  the 
multiplication  of  sturgeon.  The  economical  value 
of  this  fish  is  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
in  this  country,  although  in  Europe  it  has  long 
ranked  among  thoso  of  most  importance.  But 
already  a large  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
isinglass  and  caviar,  as  well  as  in  supplying  this 
fish  for  consumption,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  has 
been  prosecuted  for  some  time.  The  Hudson 
River  formerly  abounded  in  sturgeon,  which  have 
become  scarce,  and  tho  object  of  Mr.  Green’s 
work  has  been  to  increase  the  number.  An  in- 
cidental benefit  resulting  from  the  multiplying  of 
these  fish,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  destruction  I 
by  them  of  the  stake  nets  which  at  present  do 
so  much  to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of  6had 
in  that  river,  the  nets  being  too  weak  to  resist  so 
powerful  a fish  as  the  sturgeon.  I 

The  prominence  of  the  turbot  and  sole  among 
the  more  expensive  fishes  of  Europe  has  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  introducing  them  into  American 
waters ; and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Kidder, 
of  Boston,  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 
is  now  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  trans- 
ferring a sufficient  number  of  young  fish  from 
the  British  coast  to  that  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  a satisfactory  experiment,  the  expenses  to 
be  borne  by  Mr.  Kidder.  I 

In  Engineering , we  may  record  the  completion, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  of  a sub- 
stantial timber  structure  in  the  place  of  the  old 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  the  destruction  of  which  by  fire  we 
recorded  in  our  last  The  bridge  is  a Howe  truss, 
well  constructed  of  white  pine,  with  a flooring  of 
oak.  Its  length  is  640  feet,  the  two  end  spans 
being  each  162  feet  and  the  centre  span  216  feet 
in  length ; height  of  truss,  25  feet  in  the  clear ; 
width  of  bridge,  48  feet,  including  sidewalk  10 
feet'wide.  The  celerity  of  the  company  in  erect- 
ing this  structure  has  been  most  favorably  com- 
mented upon,  the  work  of  construction  having 
been  done  in  three  hours  less  than  twenty-one 
days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kurtz,  the  government  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  river  and  harbor  works 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
Delaware  Bay,  reports  the  improvements  in  im- 
mediate contemplation  to  be  the  lengthening  of 
the  Lewes  pier  head  twenty-one  feet,  the  comple- 


tion of  the  new  ice  pier  at  Newcastle,  the  remov- 
al of  28,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  and  gravel  and 
of  seventy-five  feet  of  rock  from  the  channel  at 
Wilmington,  the  finishing  of  the  work  at  Marcus 
Hook,  the  repairing  of  the  ice  piers  at  Chester, 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Schuylkill  at 
its  mouth,  the  widening  of  the  channel  at  Fort 
Mifflin  bar  to  1600  feet,  the  lowering  of  the  Bulk- 
head Shoals  to  twenty-one  feet,  and  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  Cohanscy  Creek. 

The  project  of  constructing  a direct  line  of  rail- 
road between  Boston  (via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel)  and 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  a brief  al- 
lusion has  already  appeared  in  our  monthly  Record, 
has  just  received  a fresh  impulse  from  a meeting 
of  influential  citizens  interested  therein,  which  was 
lately  held  in  New  York.  The  plan  favored  at 
this  meeting  was  to  connect  North  AdaraB  with 
Albany  by  a direct  road  through  the  tunnel,  and 
then,  by  the  construction  of  short  connecting  lines, 
inviting  railroads  already  in  existence  to  form  a 
direct  line  from  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
way  of  Carbondale,  Hancock,  Marketville,  Moore- 
ville,  Middleburg,  Albany,  North  Adams,  Green- 
field, Fitchburg,  etc.,  to  Boston. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  records  up  to  December 
25  the  construction  of  1264  miles  of  new  railroad 
in  the  United  States  in  1875,  against  1808  report- 
ed for  the  same  period  in  1874,  8606  in  1878, 
and  7065  in  1872. 

From  abroad,  we  have  intelligence  that  the 
Italian  authorities  have  under  favorable  consider- 
ation a plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber, 
which  will  be  in  all  probability  carried  out,  with 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  danger  of  future  inun- 
dations. The  plan  in  question,  proposed  by  a 
commission  of  engineers,  contemplates  shifting 
the  bed  of  the  river,  removing  the  bridges  which 
impede  its  flow,  and  straightening  its  course  bo- 
low  the  city  of  Rome.  The  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  This  scheme 
makes  the  fifth  that  has  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose. 

M.  De  Lesseps,  of  Suez  Canal  fame,  has  lately 
made  a very  favorable  presentation  of  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  project  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  the  results  of  the  recent  sur- 
vey are  reviewed.  These  results  are,  concisely 
stated,  as  follows : The  sink  ings  at  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  proposed  cutting  brought  to  light  a 
dense  stratum  of  chalk  at  a convenient  depth, 
and  the  formation  was  carefully  traced  from  the 
French  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  English 
shore,  when  further  operations  were  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  This  work 
was  to  be  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  if,  as  was  confidently  expected,  no  insu- 
perable difficulty  presented  itself,  the  horizontal 
boring  will  be  commenced.  M.  Do  Lesseps  af- 
firmed that  the  commercial  was  the  only  unsolved 
problem  in  connection  with  the  project,  and  of 
its  satisfactory  solution  he  expresses  his  entire 
confidence.  He  estimates  that  the  number  of 
passengers  who  may  be  expected  to  travel  annu- 
ally between  Paris  and  London  will  reach  at  least 
a million,  which  number,  at  only  eight  shillings 
per  fare,  would  yield  a yearly  revenue  of  £400,000 
from  passenger  traffic  alone. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Machinery  Hall 
and  the  Horticultural  Building  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  are  announced 
as  finished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  exhib- 
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its.  The  main  building  will  be  ready  in  a few 
days  more. 

The  industrial  exhibitions  at  Santiago,  Chili, 
and  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  are  both  in  prog- 
ress, and,  report  says,  most  successfully.  Many 
of  their  exhibits  will  find  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Societe  IrulustridU  de  Mvlhome  will  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  existence,  next 
May,  by  holding  an  exhibition  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  Alsace. 

The  German  government  has  decided  upon 
opening  an  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures 
at  Berlin  in  1878.  This  exhibition  will  be  strict- 
ly national  in  character. 

The  Inman  Company  has  decided  to  establish 
a regular  line  of  steam-ships  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Liverpool  The  steam-ship  City  of 
Limerick  arrived  at  the  first-named  port  a few 
days  ago. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  gives  the 
following  approximate  figures  of  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal  for  the  year  1875,  as  compared 
with  1874,  to  wit: 


Ration. 

1874. 

1875. 

(Avprox.) 

Wyoming  (ton a or  |>uuuua; . . 

Schuylkill  “ « " 

Sullivan  “ “ 

Total 

10,204,164 
4,712, 2S0 
6,716,074 
36,268 

1 1, (>60,000 

3.476.000 

6.400.000 
16.000 

21,668,386 

21,441,000 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  give  a reliable  review  of 
the  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1875,  but  our  contemporary  affirms  the  indica- 
tions to  be  “that  the  aggregate  production  of 
ooal  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ance of  an  unparalleled  depression  in  every  branch 
of  business  during  the  entire  year.” 

The  Western  Union  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
telegraph  companies  are  introducing  the  system 
of  pneumatic  tubes  from  their  offices  in  Broad- 
way, New  York,  to  their  branch  offices,  which  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  working  at  an  early  date. 

A disastrous  explosion  of  fire-damp,  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  has  just  occurred  in  one  of  the 
numerous  coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wilkesbarre. 

We  glean  from  foreign  exchanges  that  steam 


street  engines  of  improved  patterns  have  lately 
been  experimented  upon  in  Brussels  and  Paris, 
with  promising  results. 

A locomotive  operated  by  compressed  air  has 
lately  been  invented,  which  is  described  as  being 
applicable  where  steam  or  gases  under  pressure 
are  employed  to  produce  motive  power. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Light- 
house Board  shows  that  extensive  and  careful  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  mineral  oils  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  light-house  illumination,  as 
likewise  elaborate  experiments  with  regard  to 
sound  as  applied  to  the  system  of  warning  sig- 
nals for  mariners  in  foggy"  weather.  The  report 
affirms  that  even  at  this  stage  of  the  experiments 
the  results  obtained  have  been  gratifying,  and  by 
pursuing  these  inquiries  the  Board  hopes  to  ar- 
rive at  conclusions  not  only  valuable  to  science, 
but  of  inestimable  practical  value  to  the  mariner. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy,  held 
December  6,  M.  Wurtz  submitted  a specimen  of 
the  newly  discovered  metal  gallium,  in  the  me- 
tallic form.  It  is  described  as  a beautiful  metal, 
possessing  a lustre  intermediate  between  plati- 
num and  silver.  It  was  obtained  by  electrolysis 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  ammoniacal  sul- 
phate, the  precipitate  being  submitted  to  the  bur- 
nisher. The  new  substance  appears  to  stand  be- 
tween tine  and  aluminum.  It  is  so  closely  allied 
to  the  former  that  its  separation  is  effected  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  its  analogy  to  the  latter  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  sulphate  of  gallium 
unites  with  alkaline  sulphates  to  form  an  alum 
which  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Deaths. — Numerous  deaths  among  scientific 
men  have  been  reported  since  our  last  necrolog- 
ical summary,  the  details  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Weekly.  Among  these  we  may 
mention,  for  the  United  States,  Professor  Samuel 
D.  Tillman,  Dr.  L.  Bradley,  and  Captain  James 
Long,  the  discoverer  of  Wrangell’s  Land;  for 
Great  Britain,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Vignoles,  R.  C.  Carrington,  T.  E.  Edwards,  and 
Commander  Goodenough,  R.N. ; for  France,  Pro- 
fessor G.  P.  Deshaycs ; and  for  Germany,  Dr.  O. 
Peschel  Dr.  Karl  T.  Andree,  Dr.  Carl  Scheerer, 
and  Professor  Reslhuber. 


CMtnr's  historical  htcurii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  28th  of  January. 

— Congress  re-asscmbled,  after  the  holiday 
recess,  January  5.  In  the  House,  the  bill  for  uni- 
versal amnesty  introduced  by  Mr.  Randall  was  the 
subject  of  an  exciting  debate.  Mr.  Blaine  offered 
a substitute  excepting  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  The 
bill  was  finally  rejected,  January  10,  failing  to  re- 
ceive a two-thirds  vote. 

The  Pension  Bill,  appropriating  $29,533,500, 
was  passed  by  the  House,  January  14. — The  Cen- 
tennial Bill,  appropriating  $1,500,000,  was  passed 
by  the  House  ( 146  to  130),  January  25.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  provides  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated shall  be  repaid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury before  any  dividends  arc  made  to  stockholders. 

Several  financial  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  One  of  these,  brought  forward  by 


Mr.  Morrison,  of  Dltnois,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  retain,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  notes,  the  coin  received  from 
all  sources  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
public  debt,  until  it  shall  amount  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  notes ; and  that  until 
that  time  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  shall  be  suspended.  The  bill  also ‘pro- 
vides for  the  accumulation  in  the  national  banks 
of  coin  equal  to  thirty  per  cent  of  their  circula- 
tion for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. — All  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1875  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879,  have  failed. 

On  January  26  the  House  repealed  the  law 
passed  during  the  last  hours  of  the  lost  session 
increasing  the  postage  on  third-class  mail  matter. 

Eulogies  on  the  late  President  Johnson  were 
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delivered  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  January  11, 
and  on  the  late  Vice-President  Wilsdn  January  21. 

On  January  18  S.  J.  Kirkwood  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  James  B.  Beck 
from  Kentucky,  and  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  from  Missis- 
sippi 

The  National  Republican  Committee  met  at 
Washington  on  January  18,  and  decided  to  hold 
the  next  Republican  Presidential  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  June  14. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  Concord,  January  5,  nominated 
P.  C.  Cheney  for  Governor.  The  Democratic 
State  Convention,  at  the  same  place,  January  11, 
nominated  Daniel  Marcy  for  Governor. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Texas, 
January  12,  nominated  Judge  William  Chambers 
for  Governor  of  that  State. 

The  Gray  Nuns  Act  of  1875  has  been  repealed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  The  especially 
obnoxious  clause  of  the  act  was  one  authorizing 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue 
a certificate  of  qualification  as  a teacher  in  the 
common  schools  to  any  graduate  of  its  seminaries 
to  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhood  of  Gray 
Nuns  may  have  awarded  a diploma. 

The  Brazilian  Exposition  was  opened,  Decem- 
ber 2,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro’s  birthday.  The  choicest  products  in 
this  Exposition  are  to  be  forwarded  for  exhibition 
in  our  Centennial  Exposition. 

On  the  13th  of  January  President  MiMahon,  of 
the  French  Republic,  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation, addressed  to  the  French  people : 

“ For  the  flr*t  time  in  five  years  you  are  called  upon 
to  participate  in  a general  election.  Five  yeare  ago 
you  desired  order  and  peace,  and  at  the  price  of  tne 
most  cruel  sacrifices  and  after  the  greatest  trials  you 
obtained  them. 

“You  still  desire  order  and  peace.  The  Senators 
and  Deputies  you  are  about  to  elect  must  co-operate 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  maintain  them. 
We  must  apply,  with  common  accord  and  sincerity, 
the  constitutional  laws,  the  revision  whereof  I alone, 
until  1830,  have  the  right  to  propose. 

“After  bo  much  agitation, discord,  and  misfortune, 

Sis  necessary  for  the  comitry,  and  I think  her  in- 
ane ought  not  to  be  revised  before  they  are  hon- 
estly tried.  Bat  to  try  them  as  the  salvation  of  France 
requires  it  Is  indispensable  that  the  conservative  and 
truly  liberal  policy,  which  I always  intended  to  pursue. , 
should  prevail. 

“To  uphold  it  I appeal  for  union  among  those  who 
place  the  defense  of  social  order,  respect  for  law,  and 
patriotic  devotion  above  their  recollections,  aspira- 
tions, or  party  engagements.  I invite  them  to  rally 
around  my  government.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  sa- 
cred rights  which  survive  all  governmental  changes, 
and  the  legitimate  interests  which  every  administra- 
tion Is  bound  to  protect,  should  enjoy  a full  security 
under  a strong  and  respected  government 
“ It  Is  necessary  not  only  to  disarm  those  who  might 
disturb  the  security  now,  but  to  discourage  those  who 
threaten  its  future  by  the  propagation  of  anti-social 
and  revolutionary  doctrines. 

“France  knows  that  I neither  sought  nor  desired 
the  power  I am  invested  with,  but  sbe  may  rely  upon 
my  exercising  4t  without  weakness. 

“ In  order  to  fulfill  to  the  end  the  mission  intrusted 
to  me,  I hope  God  will  aid  me,  and  that  the  support  of 
the  nation  will  not  fail  me.” 

The  Press  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  French  As- 
sembly December  29.  Prefects  are,  by  a provis- 
ion of  this  bill,  deprived  of  the  power  of  summa- 
rily forbidding  the  sale  of  journals  in  the  streets. 
The  same  day  the  Assembly  decided  to  maintain 
martial  law  in  a modified  form  in  all  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  republic. 

The  statue  of  Napoleon  L was  replaced  on  the 
new  Yendome  Column  December  27. 


Lord  Lytton  has  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia, in  place  of  Lord  Northbrook,  who  has  resigned. 

The  financial  article  in  the  London  Time*  for 
January  4 reports  that  great  stagnation  prevails 
in  the  grain  trade  of  Southern  Russia,  the  assign- 
ed cause  being  the  keen  American  competition. 
In  1867  Russia  sent  out  forty-four  one-hundredths 
of  the  British  grain  imports,  and  America  four- 
teen. In  1873  the  proportion  was  exactly  reversed. 

Austria,  with  the  approval  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  has,  through  Count  Andrassy,  urged 
upon  Turkey  certain  definite  reforms  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Danubian  Principalities,  especial- 
ly religious  toleration,  personal  freedom,  and  a 
fair  adjustment  of  taxation.  The  Sultan,  howev- 
er, rejected  foreign  mediation,  promising  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  would  give  the  peoples  of  the  prov- 
inces all  necessary  guarantees  for  reform. 

DISASTERS. 

December  28. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  the 
Hutchinson  Mines,  near  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 
Three  men  killed  and  others  severely  injured. 

November  80. — Terrible  hurricane  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  lives  lost 
and  3800  dwellings  destroyed. 

December  8-9. — Destruction  of  the  town  of 
Arecibo,  Porto  Rico,  by  earthquake. 

December  20. — Collision  of  the  Ixmi*ianey  of  the 
General  Transatlantic  Company,  with  the  Gh'onde 
on  the  river  Gironde,  France.  Sixteen  lives  lost. 

December  22. — Burning  of  the  British  training 
ship  Goliath  at  Gravesend,  England.  Twenty 
boys  perished  in  the  flames. 

December  25. — In  Hellikon,  Switzerland,  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  Christmas  festivities  in  a 
school-house,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and  eighty 
persons  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

December  31. — The  British  steamer  Dante  sunk 
after  a collision  in  the  English  Channel  Twenty- 
three  lives  lost. 

January  9. — Railway  accident  near  Odessa, 
Russia.  Sixty-eight  persons  killed  and  fifty-four 
wounded. 

January  22. — Railway  collision  near  Hunting- 
don, England.  Thirteen  lives  lost.  Among  the 
killed  was  a son  of  Dion  Boucicault 

OBITUARY. 

January  1. — On  Staten  Island,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Boehm,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

January  2. — In  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts^ 
ex-Governor  John  H,  Clifford,  aged  sixty-seven 
years. 

January  9. — In  South  Boston,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  aged 
seventy-four  years. 

January  10. — At  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  Gen- 
eral Gordon  Granger,  aged  fifty  years. 

January  28. — In  Washington,  Henry  H.  Stark- 
weather, member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut, 
aged  fifty  years. 

December  24. — In  England,  Philip  Henry,  Earl 
Stanhope,  author  and  statesman,  aged  seventy 
years. 

January  5. — In  London,  England,  Sir  Anthony 
Rothschild,  Bart,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

January  27. — In  France,  Fr6d6ric  Lem&ltre,  tho 
celebrated  actor,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

January  28. — In  Hungary,  Francis  Deak,  re- 
former and  statesman,  aged  seventy-three  years. 
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•j  go  the  buckwheat  calces  made  her 
sob,  the  cmrtfec  fotxxtl  a groszy 
i »nd  when  the  beefsteak  came  on 
she  fetched  a wail  that  made  our 
! halt  risa  Then  she  $6i  to  talkv 
: mg  about  the  decjeas^  a»d  kept 
up  a steady  drisite  till  both  of 
l \\g  were  eoa&ed  through  sjk! 
| thtdHghu  *be  tticfe  a 

1 tftt h bmOij  and  said,  with  a 

I ;• ; ,;  . '.  ; '. ';  * 

■■L  M*Ah,.fc>  think  of  it  ? only  tt* 
§ tblojc  of  ! the  poor  o}&  faithful 
f *fee  wit*.  *o  f&tih- 

y full  Would  .jyn  heJkte  &*  *$*e 
1 had  been  a zpffA%i}ii  \h»i  wif- 
J mw  house  and  that  ££lf**rcia 
| faniO^f  for 

I £6wta*.  Christina^  Apd  .»if er  a 

v •ttcver  a IK4ry 

1 And,  oh  t Aft  think  she  should 
j tleaifch 

ting  vjvet  the  mJ-feot  stove*  -at 
tbrne  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  and 
ivrait  tc  aleep  and  fell  on  it,  and 
wa*  Actually  roartoV  Sot  just 
r Iricded  up  n bit,  tout  RtexaHy 
j roasted  to  a crisp!  Pifdr  faith- 
f fu!  creature,  how  she  "m  covk*- 
\ od \ I am  but  a ptwr  «^t»aar 
I but  0inm  & 1 hare  to  da  It,  X 
will  inti  up  i 4r*mhst<rae  over 
that  Sane  sufferer  « jgrav^.  And, 
Mr  SitfiV,  4f  juti  would  have  the 
•'"  giXui&fcs*  to  think  up  a little  eph 
iapj*  ^ pot  on  it  which  would 
sort  of  des?enb e ihtv  a^ttf  wav  in  which  <&be  met 
her— - 

u 4 Put  it,  A‘  flW  d W,.  good  and  faithful  &erv- 
ant,*  ’ saM  Hiky,  and  never  smiled.  ” 

A JTOtifKD  in  Haiti  more  on  reading  the  inters* 
ing  Wpeeimen  of  English  composition  as  fnrtvieh- 
ed  by  the  hotel  proprietor  at  Rio,  published  in 
the  finvwer  of  December  last,  is  reminded  of  the 
following  “notice”  whirl*  ho  saw  some  eighteen 
months  ago  ptKted  Ut  lhO  room#  of  the  Hotel 
Royal  X>ftoieihftt  Venice 
For  Avoiding  ftll  Incotwetrlooce  which  could  happen 


v&Si.  V p- 


AN  t>PWlt>K  OPERATION 

“ T i s.  m;i.  TtR  wti'.^T  Pr.r.  iw?  Mrok*n  I't.L  oite  in»  «y  Until 
an’  Tuii  U«\v  *a£  Aaasiis  rwt  lutra  SuxfJ  Cmar,  now 


“ rjnilX)  C!^im  Is  wch  obliged  to  any  brother 
A.  nf  tite  bar  wln»  wrill  eulU’en  the  tedium  of 
legal  proceedings  with  si  little  honest  hilarity.” 
That  tfw*  the  at&ervzifait  di  gift  English  judge  to 
ft  learned  counselor  who.  \n  illust nitmg  a 1*01  pt, 
said  aometiimg^ '"Whieit  misod  a emile  (in  whith 
the  hetteh  for;  which  he  apdlogiwefh  How 

thankful  should  every  sensible,  kinduhearted  man 
and  wo mt»tt  be  to  any  one  wlio  eniivenK  the  dull, 
bar!  routine  of  life  with  a little  houest  KHaritt  1 
Tfcti*  thought  iH^nrrf^l  ip  u«  utter  njadihg  the 
cloaing  pnH  of  Mark  Tw»h)V  ebarmsn^  little 
iketbh  of  4i 

it  hr  from  ith  tet  btxrk  ■.  Vw  ::f.  ■■ 'f[ y 

^ Siler  hs^  ^ .jready  \&%  + and  npt- 

i)<&&  tit  >etf?eting  and  apjdjtog  tpmtAtlohis,  and  a 
ephb^naiKe  fhra  li  m Holohui  M bknk  a# 
the  buck  shhr  of  e fombs tone  when  be  Is  TteJIvef- 
ing  a particularly  exasperating  joke.  One  night 
a negro  woman  wa»  burned  to  death  in  n house 


Miownv.  Oenovt^t  Hud  Cnmp\  make  thrrovetves  « duty 
to  fid vI0u  the  inmtuaUk  which  would  hen^r 

their  huune  of  thch  cbofttleficir,  that  they  uke  onh 
eponuftHiUy  for  olvjocla  which  ore  iuadUcd  to  itadr 
proper  hiuida  «ga4e«t 

This  comes  from  Oeoigia  t 

John  If — - was  on  trial  for  felonious  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  ft  was  tn  c/idencu  that  the 
pri«oo«r  liad  stn*»f.k  tire  injured  man  on  the  hesd 
with  an  iron  t#r,  and  *0  fTautirreii  the  skull  tint 
a t»orti«in  of  the  bmm  aetuaHy  escnpe*i : yet  the 
man  rendered  The  only  hope  of  acting  ibc 
prisoner  from  couriictkm  was  to  weakvn  iW  eri- 

denee  of  Dr  ^ v who  attended  the  wounded 

man,  by  rnaklpg  him  This 

wa»  iHUienuk^n  by  P— — v who  was  ino.ni  rt- 
mnrkftble  for  impurt&eh^  to  witn^^  thfttt  f^r 
legal  ability.  ’ v;/,,/  •'  : . ; ' 

44  Now,  diicbnv^  . u did  1 undci^tund 

jroti  to  ftay  xu  you?  dimt  that  Watted 


next  door  to  u»,  and  Riley  said  that  our  landlady 
would  bo  oppressively  emotional  at  bnAkfast,  bt> 
cause  she  gcncrullr  mudo  use  of  ftucb  opportu* 
nities  as  otferiHi,  being  of  a morbidly  sentimental 
turn,  and  so  we  shoujd  find  it  bo«t  hi  Tut  tier  in  Ik 
ftiong.  and  say  nothmg  backbit  was  tim  only  w%y 
to  keep  her  tear*  out  of  ihe  gmyy,  Riley  $«id 
there  never  u'as  a fnoerftl  in  tbn  oeigbbnrhood 
hut  that  the  grgyy ' waa.  -m^ry -lof. A: 

**  Am},  yurc  enough,  At  breakfoat  the  landlady 
wad  down  in  ttlC  very  sloughs  at  antii'ety 
hroken-heart^l  Eyerv  thing  «he  Ir.^ketj  at  re- 
minded  her  b f that  poor  otii  $*%*£>  wemw,  and 
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skull  was  so  badly  fractured  that  the  brains  actu- 
ally escaped  from  the  wound  ?” 

44  That  was  my  evidence.” 

44  And  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  a man  could 
lose  a portion  of  his  brains  and  still  live  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,”  replied  the  doctor.  44 1 have  known 
men  to  live  and  practice  law  without  any  brains 
at  all”  

Could  any  thing  be  wittier — for  a banker — than 
the  following  new  and  neat  reply  of  Baron  Roths- 
child, told  by  Arsfcne  Houssaye? — One  of  his 
friends,  of  the  third  degree,  a sort  of  banker, 
came  to  borrow  $2000.  44  Here  it  is,”  said  the 

baron, 44  but  remember  that  as  a rule  I only  lend 
to  crowned  heads.”  M.  De  Rothschild  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  his  money  again,  but,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  at  the  end  of  a month  the  borrower 
came  back  with  his  $2000.  The  baron  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes ; but  he  foreboded  that 
this  was  not  the  end.  Sure  enough,  a month 
later  the  borrower  re-appeared,  asking  for  the 
loan  of  $4000.  44  No,  no,”  said  the  baron ; 44  you 

disappointed  me  once  by  paying  me  that  money. 
I do  not  want  to  be  disappointed  ag&iq.” 

Speaking  of  Scotland,  could  any  thing  be  bet- 
ter than  the  following  44  improvement”  of  a min- 
ister of  Arran,  who  was  discoursing  on  the  care- 
lessness of  his  flock  ? — 44  Brethren,  when  you  leave 
the  church  just  look  down  at  the  duke’s  swans ; 
they  arc  vera  bonny  swans,  an*  they’ll  be  Boom- 
ing about  an*  aye  dooking  doon  their  heads  and 
laving  theirsels  wi*  the  clear  water  till  they’re  a’ 
drookit;  then  you’ll  see  them  Booming  to  the 
shore,  an’  they’ll  gie  their  wings  a bit  flap  and 
they’re  dry  again.  Now,  my  friends,  you  come 
here  every  Sabbath,  an’  I lave  you  a’  ower  wi’  the 
Gospel  till  ye’re  fairly  drookit  wi’t.  But  you 
just  gang  awa’  home,  an’  sit  doon  by  your  fire- 
side, gie  your  wings  a bit  flap,  an’  ye’re  as  dry  as 
ever  again.” 


Can  it  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the  morals  of 
Detroit  should  be  at  so  low  a point,  when  papers 
of  position,  like  the  Free  Press,  permit  themselves 
to  spread  abroad  its  depravity  in  such  paragraphs 
as  this  ? — 

44  A smart-looking  boy  about  twelve  years  old 
walked  into  a Detroit  bookstore  yesterday,  and 
said  his  mother  wanted  some  cards.  The  clerk 
supposed  he  meant  playing-cards,  and  according- 
ly wrapped  up  a pack.  The  boy  came  back  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  flung  the  cards  down, 
and  said:  4 Mother  don’t  want  that  kind — she’s 
got  five  or  six  packs  in  the  house  now.  She 
wants  some  with  marked  backs,  so  she  can  deal 
lone  hands  and  warp  it  to  dad.’  ” 

In  the  way  of  far-off  musical  criticism  we  have 
seen  nothing  more  frank  and  emphatic  than  the 
following  on  a performance  of  Madame  Carreno’s 
in  Sandhurst,  Australia : 44  After  Madame  Carre- 
no’s concert  was  over,  he  quietly  took  us  aside, 
and  gave  vent,  as  follows,  to  his  pent-up  feelings: 
4 1 tell  you,  mister,  she  was  a slasher.  Our  Jen- 
nie could  not  hold  a candle  to  her.  When  she 
firet  sat  down,  she  looked  kind  o*  wild ; then  with 
a howl  dug  her  finger-nails  into  them  ’ere  rough 
notes,  and  shut  ’em  like  lightning  up  into  the 
thin  ones.  Thep  she  paused  for  a reply,  mister. 
She  then  commenced  at  the  right-hand  side,  went 


a-rippling  down,  hand  over  fist,  till  she  got  clean 
down,  makin’  a noise  like  thunder.  She  then 
yanked  a handful  of  notes  out  of  the  centre  and 
planted  them  at  the  end,  then  wiggled  around 
with  two  fingers,  grabbed  up  another  fistful, 
punched  right  and  left,  went  ripety-hopety-scotch 
up  and  down,  and  I tell  you  that  ’ere  planner 
howled.  She  then  gave  another  snort,  and  when 
she  went  she  busted  in  like  mad,  raised  up  off 
her  chair,  stuffed  three  fingers  there,  caromed  six 
more  in  the  corner,  gobbled  up  a few  more  tunes, 
and  settled  their  hash  in  about  a minute.  After 
that  she  tackled  it  with  her  left  hand  alone.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  mister,  the  man  that  owned 
that  ’ere  pianner  went  shiftin’  around  on  his  chair 
as  though  he  had  a carpet  tack  under  him.  Good- 
night, mister.’  ” 

Why  is  it  that  the  English-speaking  man  loves 
not  the  presence  and  is  indifferent  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  mother-in-law  1 And  why,  as  a gener- 
al thing,  do  they  chuckle  over  such  statements  as 
this  ? — 

44  It  was  the  night  on  which  John  Todd  made 
his  great  speech  to  the  colored  population  on 
Munjoy  Hill.  Captain  Morrill  from  time  to  time 
awoke  the  echoes  with  his  cannon.  A man  rush- 
ed up  to  him  and  said, 

44  4 For  God’s  sake  don’t  fire  any  more !’ 

44  4 Why  not  V asked  the  astonished  John. 

44  4 There’s  a dead  woman  lying  in  the  next 
house.’ 

44  4 Well,’  said  John,  4 if  she’s  dead,  the  noise 
won’t  hurt  her ; and  the  country  must  be  saved.’ 

44  4 Yes,’  groaned  the  man,  4 1 know  that;  but 
she’s  my  mother-in-law,  and  I’ve  heard  that  guns 
will  awake  the  dead.’  ” 

The  dull  routine  of  the  court-room  is  occasion- 
ally varied  by  scintillations  of  wit,  little  of  which 
ever  reaches  the  outside  world.  A few  days  ago, 
when  one  of  the  numerous  motions  in  the  Tweed 
case  was  the  subject  of  a lively  discussion  be- 
tween David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Peck- 
ham,  a temporary  pause  in  the  argument — the 
judge  being  called  from  the  bench  for  a few  min- 
utes— afforded  opportunity  to  a group  of  half  a 
dozen  lawyers  sitting  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table  to  discuss  among  themselves  the  ingenuity 
of  the  various  points  presented  by  Mr.  Field,  from 
which  the  conversation  passed  to  a criticism  of 
that  gentleman’s  personal  appearance.  One  of 
the  lawyers  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Field’s  forehead  and  brow,  phrenologically  speak- 
ing, were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  At  this  point  the  judge  had  re- 
turned to  the  bench,  and  while  the  great  legal 
strategist  was  hurling  his  shafts  at  his  adversary 
in  a tone  and  manner  at  once  imperious  and  over- 
bearing, Mr.  Qnackenbos,  one  of  the  lawyers  pres- 
ent, wrote  the  following  epigram : 

Yon  tell  me  Field’s  brow  is  fair, 

And  is  surpassed  by  none : 

To  me  the  cause  is  very  clear— 

Ha  browbeats  every  one. 


Sons  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  44  old  French 
claims,”  so  called,  were  before  Congress  (claims 
which  had  repeatedly  passed  one  House  or  the 
other),  and  before  the  time  when,  having  gone 
through  both  branches,  they  were  strangely  de- 
feated by  the  veto  of  President  Pierce,  they  came 
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up  again  before  the  Senate.  Among  the  princi- 
pal opponents  of  the  bill  was  Mr.  McDuffie,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question 
he  made  a violent  speech  inveighing  against  the 
ancient  character  of  the  claims,  and  alleging  that 
there  could  be  no  living  men  whom  they  repre- 
sented. An  agent  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
merchants,  Mr.  George  Lunt,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
debate,  and  immediately  wrote  off  the  following 
lines,  which  were  passed  round,  and  caused  con- 
siderable amusement : 

“What  claims  are  these?”  M4Duflle  cries. 
“Too  old  to  come  from  living  men; 

Like  spectres  of  the  past  they  nae 
To  shake  us  in  our  seats  again. 

“Say,  is  it  real  flesh  and  blood 
That  represent  these  ghostly  claims? 

Spirits  of  evil  or  of  good, 

Tell  us,  oh  1 tell  us  of  their  names !” 

Yes,  the  deep  sense  of  justice  cold 
Might  well  such  spectral  sights  prepare; 

Tls  this,  alas ! has  made  us  old. 

And  turned  us  ghosts,  If  ghosts  we  are. 

And  thus  these  strains  of  conscience  daunt. 

Till  all  a frightful  spectre  seems, 

Just  like  those  hideous  ghosts  that  haunt 
Robbers  and  murderers  in  their  dreams. 

Certain  Senators,  however,  said  that  Mr.  M ‘Duf- 
fle, who  was  a notorious  “fire-eater,”  and  was 
limping  from  a wound  received  in  a duel,  would 
certainly  challenge  the  Massachusetts  man.  On 
the  contrary,  the  valiant  South  Carolinian  re- 
quested an  introduction,  and  the  whole  passed 
off  in  a round  of  good-humored  conversation. 

• The  publication  of  Congressman  Cox’s  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  of  Congressional  wit  and  hu- 
mor is  bringing  out  a good  many  anecdotes  of 
the  public  men  of  the  past  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost  Among  them  is  the  following 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Governor  Metcalfe,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Some  time  before  the  introduction  of 
railroads  Governor  Metcalfe  represented  in  Con- 
gress a district  of  which  Nicholas  County  was  a 
part  Mr.  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  the  custom  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  national  capital  in  private 
conveyance.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
greatest  popularity  that  the  two  distinguished 
politicians  agreed  to  travel  to  Washington  in 
Governor  Metcalfe’s  carriage,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments perfected,  they  started  together  from  the 
latter’s  “Forest  Retreat”  home,  in  said  county. 
While  passing  through  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Clay  told  Governor  Metcalfe  that  he  had 
received  intimations  that  in  a certain  town  they 
were  approaching  he  would  be  honored  with  an 
ovation  by  the  citizens.  They,  like  thousands  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  loved  him,  but  had  never 
seen  him.  Just  before  coming  to  town,  Governor 
Metcalfe,  who  had  all  along  been  driving,  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Clay  that  he  take  the  lines  and 
drive,  as  he  himself  was  tired.  Mr.  C.  readily 
consented,  whereupon  the  Governor  took  the  back 
seat  in  the  carriage.  The  honored  statesman 
drove  the  team  successfully  into  the  town,  and 
they  were  met  by  a large  concourse  of  people. 
Governor  Metcalfe  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
and  being  asked  whether  he  was  Mr.  Clay,  an- 
swered yes,  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  them,  etc. ; 
and  at  this  the  crowd  fairly  hoisted  him  upon 
their  shoulders  and  triumphantly  started  with 
him  to  the  place  of  reception.  Looking  back  at 


Mr.  Clay,  who  still  sat  in  the  carriage,  somewhat 
nonplused,  the  Governor  cried,  “Driver,  take 
those  horses  to  the  stable  and  feed  them.”  The 
merriment  of  the  crowd  when  the  joke  was  dis- 
covered can  better  be  imagined  than  described^ 
Mr.  Clay  himself  as  heartily  entering  into  it  as 
the  rest.  Frequently  afterward  he  would  refer 
to  it,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  best  practical 
jokes  he  ever  heard  played  off  on  a fellow. 

Herb  are  two  neat  things  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  Haydon,  the  artist,  edited  by  his  son,  re- 
cently published  in  London : 

“ In  1833  I met  that  patriarch  of  dissimulation 
and  artifice,  Talleyrand,  but  once,  and  once  only, 
and  I never  shall  forget  him.  He  looked  like  a 
toothless  boa  of  intrigue,  with  nothing  left  but 
his  poison.  To  see  his  impenetrable  face  at  a 
game  of  whist,  watching  every  body  without  a 
trace  of  movement  in  his  own  figure  or  face,  save 
the  slightest  perceptible  twitch  in  the  lip,  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  meaning  without  assumption.” 

“ Tom  Moore  at  dinner  tells  his  6tories  with  a 
hit  or  misq  air,  as  if  accustomed  to  people  of  rap- 
id apprehension.  It  being  asked  at  Paris  whom 
they  would  have  as  godfather  for  Rothschild's 
baby, 4 Talleyrand,’  said  a Frenchman. 

“ 4 Pourquoi,  monsieur  V 

“ 4 Parce  qu’il  est  le  moins  chrdtien  possible.’  ” 

In  the  same  volume  is  this  extract  of  a letter 
from  Keats  to  Haydon : 

“ It  is  a great  pity  that  people  by  associating 
themselves  with  the  finest  things  spoil  them. 
Hunt  has  damned  Hampstead  with  masks  and 
sonnets  and  Italian  tales;  Wordsworth  has 
damned  the  Lakes ; Milman  has  damned  the  old 
dramatists;  West  has  damned  wholesale;  Pea- 
cock has  damned  satire ; Hazlitt  has  damned  the 
bigoted  and  the  blue-stockinged — how  durst  the 
man  ? He  is  your  only  good  damner : and  if  ever 
I am  damned,  I should  like  him  to  damn  me.” 

An  American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  fond 
of  the  seria  mixta  jocis,  relates  a good  story  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  English  society  in 
the  present  day.  With  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  had  been  invited  to  one  of  the  receptions 
of  a distinguished  leader  of  fashion,  whose  en- 
tertainments are  always  attended  by  the  crime 
de  la  crime  of  society,  and  often  graced  by  royal- 
ty itself.  On  arriving,  and  after  the  usual  pres- 
entation to  her  ladyship,  the  minister,  with  his 
own  party,  took  up  a position  in  another  portion 
of  the.  room,  to  make  way  for  those  flocking  in. 
As  they  had  so  recently  arrived  in  London,  they 
were  strangers,  and  found  themselves  alone  in  a 
crowd.  At  length,  in  despair,  the  wearied  min- 
ister, addressing  a lady  who  was  standing  near 
him,  observed, 

44  Your  English  parties,  madam,  are  somewhat 
different  from  ours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.” 

“Oh,  indeed,  are  they?  How  is  that?  I 
should  so  much  like  to  know  about  yours.” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  plenipotentiary,  “ there  we  are 
free  and  easy.  We  introduce  people,  make  them 
acquainted,  and  enjoy  each  other’s  society;  but 
this  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  funeral  parties, 
where  no  one  seems  to  know  the  other,  and  we 
all  stand  about  in  solemn  state.  Now  there,” 
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said  he,  as  the  countess  rose  to  lead  the  way  to 
supper,  44  that’s  just  as  we  do  at  one  of  our  fu- 
neral gatherings.  A sort  of  procession  is  formed 
like  this,  and  so  we  go  to  an  adjoining  room  and 
hare  a last  look  at  the  corpse.” 


Mr.  Barclay,  an  eminent  Scotch  artist,  was 
engaged  in  painting  a Highland  scene  for  Lord 
Breadalbane,  in  which  his  lordship’s  handsome 
piper  was  introduced.  When  the  artist  was  in- 
structing him  as  to  his  attitude,  and  that  he  must 
maintain  an  appearance  at  once  of  animation 
and  ease  by  keeping  up  a conversation,  the  latter 
replied  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  commenced 
as  follows : 

44  Maister  Parclay,  ye  read  yer  Bible  at  times, 
I suppone  [suppose],  Sir  ?” 

44  Oh  yes.” 

44  Weel,  Maister  Parclay,  if  ye  . do  tat,  Sir,  ten 
you’ve  read  te  third  and  fifth  verses  of  te  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  when  te  princes,  te  governors, 
te  captains,  te  judges,  te  treasurers,  te  counselors, 
te  sheriffs,  and  all  te  rulers  of  te  provinces  were 
gathered  together  into  te  dedication  of  te  image 
tat  Nebuchadnezzar  te  king  had  set  up,  and  tey 
were  told  tat  whenever  tey  began  to  hear  te 
sound  of  te  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  music,  tey  were  to  fail  down 
and  worship  te  golden  image  tat  Nebuchadnezzar 
te  king  had  set  up.  I tell  ye,  Maister  Parclay,  if 
tey  had  had  a Hielandman  wi’  his  pipes  tere,  tat 
nonsense  would  not  hae  happened.  Na,  na ; he 
would  hae  sent  tern  a’  fleeing.  It  would  hae  been 
wi’  tern  as  Bobby  Burns  said,  4 Skirl  up  te  Ban- 
gor,’ for  ye  maun  a’  come  back  to  te  bagpipe  at 
last”  

How  to  forgive  the  man  you  have  injured  has 
an  amusing  and  thoroughly  Irish  illustration  in 
the  following : The  late  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  re- 
ceived great  notice  and  attention,  when  commen- 
cing his  career  at  the  Irish  bar,  from  O’Connell. 
Later  an  accidental  discussion  arose  in  Parlia- 
ment in  which  Phillips’s  authority  as  an  Irish- 
man was  used  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
O’Connell,  when  the  latter  indulged  in  a diatribe 
against  Phillips  which  entirely  estranged  him 
from  the  idol  of  the  Green  Isle.  Months  passed 
over  without  any  communication  or  recognition 
being  exchanged  between  them ; but  one  day  at 
the  club  up  came  the  great  O’  to  Phillips,  ex- 
claiming, 44  I’m  tired  of  not  speaking  to  you, 
Charles.  Shake  hands ; I forgive  you,  Charles.” 
Charles  did  not  venture  to  say  what  was  at  the 
top  of  his  tongue— that  it  was  the  first  instance 
of  an  aggressor  forgiving  the  man  he  had  injured. 
The  two  were  reconciled,  and  as  affectionate  as 
ever.  The  modus  conciliandi  was  unique.  . No 
Englishman,  no  Scotchman,  and  only  one  Irish- 
man could  have  achieved  a peace  by  so  novel 
and  skillful  a contrivance. 

In  a neighboring  town  of  New  Jersey  lived 
Widow  D— — , aged  sixty-five,  whose  husband 
left  her  a handsome  fortune.  Living  in  the  same 
place  was  a widower  of  twenty-nine,  whose  assets 
were  of  no  value  at  all,  and  who  occasionally  bor- 
rowed of  friends  without  giving  the  customary 
collaterals.  A year  or  so  after  the  crushing  of 
bis  heart  from  the  loss  of  his  wife  he  called  on 
Widow  D , who  received  him  with  her  accus- 

tomed courtesy.  A week  later  the  call  was  re- 


peated, and  after  some  little  talk  he  drew  his 
chair  closer  to  the  widow,  and  told  her  in  the 
sweetest  language  he  could  command  that  he 
would  like  to  marry  her.  The  widow  looked  at 
him  a moment,  and  said, 44 1 shall  have  to  take  a 
little  time  to  consider  about  it,  as  I have  had  no 
idea  of  taking  a child  to  bring  up.” 

This  is  not  bad,  of  an  English  gentleman,  some- 
what bald,  who  entered  a hair-dresser’s  shop  in 
Paris  to  be  operated  upon,  and  was  thunder- 
struck to  find  himself  charged  ten  francs.  44  Ten 
francs,”  he  exclaimed, 44  for  cutting  my  hair !” 

44  Oh  no,  monsieur,  not  for  coding  your  hair, 
but  for  finding  de  hair  to  cot.” 

Concerning  the  weather  and  descriptions  there- 
of, the  following  may  just  now  be  considered  too 
highly  seasoned : 

Dirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

Prom  January  up  to  May, 

The  rain  It  ralneth  every  day. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Without  a blessed  gleam  of  sun : 

And  if  any  of  them  had  two-andrthlrty, 
They’d  be  just  as  wet  and  twice  as  dirty. 

The  foregoing  was  written  some  years  since  in 
Maine,  probably  by  one  of  that  class  of  men  who 
said  they  were  44  in  favor  of  the  4 Maine  Law,’ 
but  against  its  enforcement.” 


The  following  curious  epitaph  at  West  Ailing- 
ton,  England,  is  worthy  of  Drawer  record,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  be  a successful  attempt  in- 
making a monumental  stone  both  a memorial  of 
the  deceased  and  also  a means  of  reproving  the 
slothfulness  of  the  parish  priest : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Dantkt.  Jeffrey  the  Sou  of  Miob 
akl  Jeffrey  and  Joan  his  Wife  ho 
was  buried  y9  22  day  of  September 
I 1746  and  in  y9  18th  year  of  his  age. 

This  youth  when  in  his  sickness  lay 
Did  for  the  minister  Send  -f  that  he  would 
Come  and  With  him  pray  -f-  But  he  would  no  atend 
But  When  this  young  man  Buried  was 
The  minister  did  him  admit  -f  he  should  be 
Caried  into  Church  + that  he  might  money  geet 
By  this  you  See  what  man  will  awo  + to  geet 
Money  if  he  can  + who  did  refuse  to  come  to 
Pray  + by  the  Foresaid  young  man. 

Another  epitaph  has  been  sent  to  us : 

Here  lies  the  body  ot  Sarah  Gray, 

Who  would,  if  she  could,  but  she  conldn4t  stay; 

; She’d  two  sore  legs,  and  a church-yard  cough, 

Bat  ’tw&s  the  legs  as  carried  her  off. 


A similar  case  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman  commemorated  in  the  Editor’s  Drawer 
of  the  January  Harper's  occurred  in  a Massachu- 
setts town  of  high  repute  quite  a number  of  years 
ago.  The  town,  now  a city,  maintained  a high 
school,  according  to  law.  A teacher  was  employ- 
ed, at  a certain  salary,  by  the  year.  After  a while 
his  services  were  not  found  satisfactory  to  the 
school  committee,  and  their  chairman,  a smooth- 
spoken member  of  the  legal  profession,  was  de- 
puted to  perform  the  ungracious  task  of  inform- 
ing the  master  of  the  state  of  the  case.  After 
the  settlement  of  preliminaries,  the  point  was 
reached,  and  the  propriety  of  the  master’s  resig- 
nation was  diplomatically  and  politely  suggested. 
The  incumbent,  if  not  qualified  to  teach  such  a 
school,  was  a shrewd  Yankee.  He  expressed  Ills 
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Aunt  “Malvika,  I wowur*  what  winsn.THO  that  is?** 

Malvina.  **  Tm  bckk  I don’t  xt*ow,  Auhtt.”  {Aride.)  “It  ib  Salvatou!  How  vthy  nirsrmEWT.  Ir 

UK  SHOULD  t«B  DlBOOVtatD,  I A X LOST  l" 


willingness  to  leave  so  readily  that  the  committee- 
man  became  uncommonly  gracious  at  the  success 
of  his  mission.  44  But,’’  said  the  worthy  peda- 
gogue, “ if  my  services  are  not  satisfactory  here, 
they  may  be  in  some  other  place ; and  as  I must 
get  my  living,  I presume  you  will  give  me  a rec- 
ommendation ?” 

“ Certainly,’'  replied  the  committee-mau,  think- 
ing only  of  relieving  lus  own  town  of  an  ineffi- 
cient instructor ; and  accordingly  drew  up  the  pa- 
per on  the  spot, 

The  master  read  it,  and  found  It  highly  satisfac- 
tory. u And  now,”  said  he,  glancing  keenly  at  his 
employer,  44  upon  this  recommendation  I am  so 
well  fitted  to  teach,  I will  thank  you  to  pay  me 
the  rest  of  my  salary  for  the  unexpired  half  year.” 

The  lawyer  was  caught,  and  the  money  was 


looking.  Upon  approaching  the  bedside  of  our 


friend,  she  passed  her  hand  gently  over  the  fore- 
head of  the  patient,  and  asked,  u May  I not 
smooth  your  pathway  to  the  grave?”  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  lady,  awaking,  saw  the 
nurse  trying  on  her  bonnet,  who,  being  thus  de- 
tected, turned  from  the  mirror  and  coolly  inquired 
if  it  wm  becoming.  The  lady  told  her  she  might 
keep  it,  supposing  she  hod  herself  no  further  use 
for  it,  especially  since  it  had  been  thus  appropri- 
ated, and  the  nurse  was  summarily  dismissed  as 
soon  as  morning  came.  Happily  the  lady  recov- 
ered, in  spite  of  such  melancholy"  and  at  the  same 
time  officious  nursing,  and  now,  after  some  year*, 
is  enjoying  herself  in  foreign  travel ; but  she 
says  the  memory  of  that  night  gives  her  a chill 
even  now. 


Titk  following  quaint  epitaph  found  in  a eoun- 
y church-yard  is  copied  from  the  Universal 
fdganrwf  published  in  London  iu  June,  1764: 

Bene 

AT.  HT  : His  : S.T 
Oneli  Eska 
THari  Nee  Rayc 
Untied 

F R. 

O ! Mab.  V.Svli  Fetol 
If.  Ele 
SSCL 
Ayb.  ye  AR 


Nursing — that  is,  the  care  of  the  siek — ought  to 
be  an  institution.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than 
regular  establishments  in  which  nurses  may  be 
trained  to  perform  their  parts.  Many  persons 
falling  sick  are  dependent  upon  the  services  of 
others  besides  the  members  of  their  own  fami- 
lies. Sairey  Gamp  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
illustration  of  a class  of  hired  attendants  upon 
those  who  require  the  most  tender  and  watchful 
care.  For  example,  a friend  of  the  writer,  a lady 
of  considerable  distinction,  happened  to  become 
very  ill  at  a famous  Boston  hotel.  She  was  not 
without  friends  at  hand,  and  much  pains  was 
taken  to  procure  her  a suitable  nurse.  She  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  was  not  expected  to  survive 
from  day  to  day.  After  trying  several  unsatis- 
factory ones,  by  the  recommendation  of  an  emi- 
nent physician  a woman  was  sent  to  take  the 
place  of  others  who  had  been  found  incompetent. 
Tins  nurse  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  somewhat  ghastly- 
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FANCY  juhI  \ marina tion  have  not 
the  monopoly  of  Tonmwae.  TYnth 
jiadh  claim*  u nlhl^  !'«r  her  pfcnyjlings 
are ^ eooo'thiio-s  tut  hnUiaut  ami  wonder- 
ful us  the  w ildest  dream. 

Bi  t ween  The  time  of  its  discovery  and 
to-day  what  marvelous  scenes  have  heet» 
wi  tTM  ssi^t  upon  the  hoMttii  mid  along  tin 
holders*  of  the  U miaou  Uivcrf  Their 
record  would  till  a hundred 
volumes,  and  every  incident 
would  lie  the  theme  of  a ro- 
mantic story.  Almost  m wild 
as  a Scantlwiavjan  saga,  or 
the  later  auiig  of  the  Nihelun- 
gen.i&fcheedorv  of  Heurv  Hud- 
son’s tight  with  the  ice- 
pack on  the  dark  ami 
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turbulent  sea  between  the  North  Cape  and 
Nova  Zernbla,  bin  bold  and  perilous  voyage 
across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  with  his  prow 
turned  toward  the  mysterioiis  west,  and  hie 
marvelous  passage  tor  about  thirty  days 
over  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  M<i~h\e~mn~ 
t-Uu'k  of  the  Moliegans,  which  now  bears 
his  name.  The  terrible  Thor  never  fought 
more  valiantly  with  the  heroes  whose  com- 
bats were  sometimes  shadowed  to  the  minds 
of  the  Northmeii  in  the  pale  dames  of  the 
aurora  borealis;  no  old  sea-king  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast#  ever  showed  more  [ luck  than 
did  Hudson  with  his  little  yacht  of  ninety 
tons,  the  Half -Moon,  in  his  tierce  conflicts 
with  Fog  ami  Frost,  Wind,  Hail,  and  $nowf 
the  furious  guardians  of  the  open  polar  sea. 
He  was  vampnshed,  hut  not  subdued.  He 
withdraw,  but  did  not  retreat.  He  carne  to 
our  fair  land,  mid  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-third  parallels  of  latit  ude  he  won  vic- 
tories more  beneficent  in  their  results  than 
king  or  kaiser  ever  achieved. 

With  what  glowing  colors  does  fancy  fill 
the  meagre  out  Him  of  the  picture  of- the  dis- 


covery of  the  river  and  the  voyage  upon  it, 
drawn  by  the  ijuaint  peu  of  Juet ! The  nav- 
igator and  his  crew  were  nil  alive  to  impres- 
sions of  the  novelty  and  beauty,  the  poetry 
and  the  prophecy,  of  the  vision  that  hurst 
upon  them  on  that  fair  September  day  in 
the  year  H109,  when  they  anchored  in  the 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  stream.  Even 
the  dull  chronicler  gives  us  hints  of  tin- 
scene  and  the  emotions  it  created.  Before 
them  stretched  into  the  azure  liasc  far  north- 
ward the  strait  of  Hudson’s  dream,  through 
which  the  Half -Moon  should  pass  from  sea 
to  Hint,  and  open  a way  to  long-lost  Cathay. 
Swift  canoes  shot  out  from  the  shaded  shore* 
filled  with  men  clad  in  gorgeous  mantle* 
made  of  feather#  or  furs,  and  with  women 
bountiful  in  form  and  feature,  sparkling 
black  eyes,  and  teeth  like  purest  pearls,  w ho 
were  scantily  clothed  in  colored  hempen 
garments  fringed  with  tinted  deer’s  hair. 
Bright  copper  ornaments  were  on  then 
necks  and  arms,  and  braids  of  glossy  black 
hair  spungltMl  with  w ampum  fell  gracefully 
from  beneath  broad  scarlet  fillets  upon  their 
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I’KUIT  WITH  A h A V MiE. 


imeorteealod  Inmoma.  These  all  came  with 
fruit  ami  vegetable#,  green  tobacco,  copper 
pipes,  ami  ki tally  geat urea,  to  trade  and  be 
friends  with  the  strange  white  men.  Hud- 
non  first  in  trod  need  u iire-w  ate  rM  among  the 
savage  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 


Shell,  then,  wore  tlmtnerchant  marine  and 
the  commerce  of  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
whew  now  a thousand  ships  may  he  daily 
seen  in  the  service  of  traffic,  bringing  and 
distributing  its  amazing  treasures  of  neees- 
Kuries  and  luxuries  for  the  use  of  millions 
of  civilized  people.  This  was  the  pleasant 
opening  chapter  in  the  rurnimeo  of  the  Hud- 
son. A darker  one  followed, 

Hudson,  trained  in  the  art iticialitics  of 
civilization,  would  not  trust  the  savages, 
and  kept  them  at  bay.  Suspicion  begat 
suspicion,  and  led  to  violence.  Under  cover 
of  dark  ness,  some  of  Hudson’s  men  in  a boat, 
returning  from  an  exploration,  were  attack- 
ed by  savages  in  a canoe.  After  a sharp 
’■conflict,  one  of  the  English  sailors  was  slain 
by  an  arrow  that  pierced  his  throat.  Sadly 
Ilia  companions  buried  him  in  the  soft  earth 
at  Oomhi unipaw  the  next  day,  while  won- 
dering women  arid  children  of  the  Hacken- 
sneks  watched  them  from  the  neighboring 
heights.  This  was  the  first  of  many  trage* 
dies  performed  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
in  w hich  Europeans  played  a part*  ami  with 
which  the  romance  of  the  Hudson  abounds. 
Its  seeing  dwelt  long  in  the  memories  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  the  theme  of  exulting  songs 
among  young  braves  at  the  war-da  nee.  An 
aged  squaw  who  came  from  Hoboken  to  the 


■*  There  was  a tradition  a hundred  year*  ago  among 
some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  an  old  chief  said 
liad  been  handed  down  from  geherullfcn  to  generation, 
iu  which  it  was  stated  that  when  the  Indians  here  Unu 
mw  the  ship,  which  seemed  a huge  w*h1te  thing  mov- 
ing up,  they  thought  it  was  bouic  monstrous  fish,  but 
dually  concluded  it  to  1h»  the  cauoeof  the  great  MauIIou 
visiting  hi*  children.  Hunnerw  were  immediately  Nmt 
to  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  /locked  to  the  place  of 
rwdcZTPiX*.  Sacrifice*  were  prepared,  and  a grand 
'iuiD't*  ordered  for  hie  reception.  Hudson,  dreesod  in 
scarlet  and  attended  by  a portion  of  his  crew,  canto 
ashore,  and  the  chiefs,  grave  and  respectful,  gathered 
lu  a aembdrcle  around  Idui.  Hudson,  to  show  his 
friendly  feelings,  poured  out  a glass  of  brandy,  and 
tasting  it  himself,  banded  it  to  the  nearest  chief.  He 
gravely  smelled  of  It,  and  handed  ft  to  the  next  one, 
who  did  Hie  same,  and  passed  it  on.  In  this  way  it 
went  the  entire  circle  without  being  .tasted.  At  bug  a 
young  brave  declared  it,  was  an  insult  to  the  great 
Manitou  hot  to  drink  after  lie  had  shown  them  an  ex- 
ample, mid  If  no  fine  cloo  would  ilrink  it,  lie  would,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  tfley  might.  So,  bidding 
them  all  n solemn  farewell,  be  dralne.1  the  goblet  at  a 
draught.  The  chief#  Watched  him  with  anxiety,  won- 
dering what  the.  effect  would  1m?.  The  young  brave 
very  soon  began  to  stagger,  till  at  length,  overcome  by 
the  heavy  flow,  he  sank  on  the  ground  in  a drunken 
stupor.  The  chief®  looked  on  at  flrvt  pi  still  terror, 
and  then  a low,  wild  death- wail  n**e  on  t He  air.  lint 
after  a while  the  apparently  dead  man  began  to  rally, 
and  at  length  jumping  on  his  feet,  capered  round  in 
the  most  excited,  grotesque  manner,  declaring  he  nev- 
er felt  so  hapxiy  in  his  life,  and  asked  for  more  liquor; 
The  *4her  chief#  no  longer  besuided,  and  following  his 
example,  the  first  great  tipple  on  New  York  Island 
took  place,  ending  In  a scene  of  beastly  inualcaUoflL 


From  that  time  on  the  name  of  the  island  In  the  ftfcta* 
ware  language  signified  44  the  place  of  the  big  drunk.'' 
Many  people  think  It  would  hti  a good  riftm*  for  it 
now,  or  r»f  least  portion*  of  it,  not  only  vffera  the 
44  sachema**  do  congregate,  but  other  place#.— J.  T. 
HfUtnJtv. 
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freezing waters  ; below.  U w a # in  j ujpoi  # nr*  memory  of  Hamilton, 
vivo*  an  ^udtem:e  WjiftUiugtou  Hei^lit^,ow  tlic*  eastern 

w ii.h  Nniyveautd  >\i  \\U  }u*mv,  1 A hini  Kieft  farm the  higher  ground  on  MriuhaUail||^ 
fuid r jt wviki «.  Ju legacy  ^ niuL  At  tluAh  «>ay  by  alittite  rocky 

For- the  massacre  lu*4 excited  Hi is  hottest  hi-  point  prnjeer.iug  into  tin1  river*  «m  which  .no 
dignaH'm  of 'lb*  Induvu*  f:ii:  in’  He*  i uteri-  small  gnisaw.oVeml  ruimnVfs  »baiWl  ~Kv 
njp  tf f ;iii<i  euui>tr,v\  ami  dreadful  retaliation  dartrees.  That  \n  JeftrvVHunk  of  tbn  ftrv- 
tbTfon  ml.  olutiou;  ami  chow  hillocks  are  flm  reman** 

/jtjpiift  the gentle AtApefc  ft  Uttle  liurth  of  of  a battery  planed  thorn  tr/novur  fhnnUj- 
f -ast'k«  Front  j fnnv  t:\isix  d ouly  h IV'vr  years  ch-fnm  and  otfmF  ub^irnotiona  wiiieh  wiet> 
1ip>  a nia^niiioifnt;; .Opfctt  ftw'M  envering  a placed  lit  the  river  to  patent  Hrittsii  *fups 
riOb  green  sward.  wliere  prvvaj&A  tA^to  j J>^)^hi^  tij)k  f}jO  HtroOiii.  'the#-  numrojK  kaco 

and  iminiticenoo  baTf?  jdautaNl  l hestf  Avyjl  .pr^e.rveii  Tor  almost  a humlrmi 

TliAf  of  vvAnd  ami  y'bfytb* 

greensward  wfc»  cat!*;*!  Urn  Ktysiaii  Fie  It!*.  On  the  i*t o>vri  of  tire  Heights,  then  railed 
It  was  iiido*Mt  a |KwradiHn  of  Im^uty  aild  to-  Mount  WaHl^ingtotf  tbo  AmeHcan*  Ininf  a 
pij&V  appeared  iikfc  Ana-  fort  at  the  begttiiibtg  of  <)ie  wkt  ww  Fftr  ht- 

tim  of  The  furcsd  vo  Kirff*  lime.  They  depeTidenfHvtvirh  «mmg  outwmk^awiraiJ:* 
stood  in  *tah-Sy  nmkwftvftn  the  river  A brink  r-d  H F*>rt  VVashhigivn,  f»  tfrm  •ammori  *« 
back  t p o thickor  wood.  Their  .•alnttloWa.  I77i>  it  vyun  gara^onod  hy  iWMt  wo*  After 
wore  soil jrht  Km  ^uiuicut  dny*  ?*v  iiuifdivda.  thy  Atn^rtfn if  a ntty  ti^tl  tfed  th-p  HsuF 

from  tin-  oily  uo.roau  rite  river,  anil  the  tv  out!  »u«n.JS'o,,-v  *hs**yAi  wu*  in  ve>r»-«l  Uy  tint* 
wfjK  pfj^l  y if  h Kt  rolloT^  nn  'wu»«u-Ut  i:\v.n-  ibh,  fMniiurr.  iui»;f  *f»>ry "'twim,  TbV#? 
ingH.  rJ'lie  ^vfvsiii  aormo  furnrnd  ik  .iloU^btful  j siiejiit : Vf«<»'liiu^run  A»vv  tviti  iuj^h nA\  from 
ynirtnest  to  the  llyry  atriM.d<>  *>f  motrd|y  j Fori  Leo,  oil  Hty  top  -»C  tbo  : 

oliH:  Tbi-tt*-  nitmi'lioiM  no»i  more  may  now  soh.v.  He  bhrstv  tbo  peril  tbai  rnef.i^e<J  tbe 

ifi  ffte  vonfr^fj^fk^  tbVd  wonjlyf* J aod  .yJf>nVnip1d<ed  H*  »b»nilpqun>Qt, 

iiilly  imiiftiitio  fairy  tain  m the  history  nf  i «v err f sled  hy  a cOtmoM,  be  Rent  vy-ciiforciv 
■•WmVoify  nf  -K>i<r  York.  A ^kv  l<yit  ficiiio  the  diep i*.  A dociiund  intuit'  t^r  n 8Hrm»- 
l:it»inii  KielilH  lookiu^  nnt. upon  llin  moon*  der.  lolomtof.l'. of  rbimtlie  eiihif  erotwcd  ih& 
;}li)n-f$r  and  the  dlis^kueiMU^  eit$  (tv  r!V«F  Avitli  OyiHrrAla  Pdt  fnti^*,  OrOe^  and 

nnuto  rliirt y yentx  ago,  5a  Uery.  giyyii.  j Meri'OL  ai<4  tuM*  hi#  * ay  atealtliilj  U\  !lo? 

A little  ^ittiWtb?«  feehjdyut  W^iiv-  [ hou^  of  lioaor  hU  olij  eorojhwaou 

batvkru.  y»«?*  now  wo  with  no  o|e'r:e-ghmH,  in  arm**  in  hrad]l«»tk'»  ftgbt*  and  oti%\  of  Brail- 
in  a iwiL^y  nook  of  the  fisot  of  fiui  iull^  ue*ii  dook'a  aidn,  tu-  « lneb  be  bad  bi^  boad-Mnof' 
fh«  tbW  ^ttu^  terb  a few  %S;^ekis  frefon?;  Morris  ow  «i  lov 

etuai'ir .•  • ■•  .Th,«^  ••^>Tho#d ; ftlist,  had  fled  with  tiii*  the 

hiitr*  X?i>iist»yl  Mtd*y  Philippe,  wfioae  chanun  bad  wmy  the 

HtuioB,.  riuml^ted  .lohienfl.  • Himnitnu  in  n fienrt  of  . young  Waabingtixi.  ‘ twenty  year* 

lir^di  A heft^i. 
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conti  agrarian  at  the 
day  of  doom.  Man- 
agers of  river-craft 
who  saw  it  at  night 
belioYtfd  that  the 
great  red  dragon  of 
the  Apocalypse  was 
loose  upon  the  wa- 
ters. Some  prayed 
for  deliverance ; 
some  tied  in  terror 
to  the  shore,  and  hid 
in  tiic  recesses  of 
the  rocks,  and  some 
crunched  in  mortal 
dread  beneath  their 
decks,  and  abandon- 
ed their  vessels  and 
themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  winds 
and  waves,  or  the 
jaws  of  the  demon. 

The  Chtrmvnt  was 
the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  wonder- 
ful romances  of  the 
Hudson,  and  for 
years  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  tisliernmii, 
who  believed  that 
her  noise  and  agi- 
tation of  the  waters 
would  drive  the  shad 
and  sturgeon  from 
the  river. 

Tiie  Cloi'mont  was 
a small  thing  com- 
pared with  the  great 
river  steamers  now* 

Fulton  did  not  com- 
prehend the  majesty  and  capacity  of  his 
invention.  He  regarded  the  HU'AawmL  the 
finest  steamboat  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  the  perfection  of  that  class  of  archi- 
tecture. 


TUfc  Kl*U>«  AN  If  CAKTUfc  1'OINT. 


palace  dreamed  of  by  the  Arabian  story-tell- 
ers, It  is  the  perfected  growth  of  the  In- 
dian's hark  canoe. 

Looking  toward  the  Jersey  shore  as  the 
steamboat  sweeps  out  of  her  slip,  you  n»a> 
see  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage of  llohoken  a hold  rocky  promontory, 
called  Castle  Point,  There  the  Hackensack 
Indians  had  a fort  and  council-house,  and 
t hen^  a sail  tragedy  w an  performed  on  a win- 
ter night  in  colonial  times.  There  had  been 
a bitter  feud  a long  time  between  the  New 
Jersey  ludiarm  and  the  Dutch  on  Manhat- 
tan, which  the  blood-thirsty  Governor  Kieft 
had  fostered.  Mntual  violence  often  oc- 
curred, and  each  watched  for  an  opportuni- 
ty for  revenge.  The  Hollanders  found  it  in 
February,  1643.  The  fierce  Mohawks,  bent 
on  extorting  tribute  from  the  tribes  below 
the  mountains,  swept  down  from  the  High- 
lands at  that  time  like  a northern  tempest, 
driving  large  numbers  of  the  weaker  tribes 
upon  the  Hackensficks  at  Hoboken,  Kieft 
ordered  a strong  force  of  Hollanders  to  at- 
tack the  fugitives  there.  At  midnight  the 


She  was  a little  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a low  dingy 
cabin,  partly  below  the  water-line,  dimly 
lighted  by  tallow-eandlea,  in  which  passen- 
gers ate  and  slept  in  stifling  air,  and  her 
highest  rate  of  speed  was  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Con  Id  Fulton  revisit  the  earth  and  be  placed 
on  one  of  the  great  river  steamboats  of  our 
tiriiet  he  would  imagine  himself  to  l>e  in  some 
magical  structure  of  fairy-land,  or  forming  a 
part-  of  a strange  romance;  for  it  is  a mag- 
ntficeht  Hooting  hotel,  over  four  hundred 
feel  in  length,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
thousand  guests  by  night  or  by  day  from 
New  York  to  Albany  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Its  gorgeously  furnished 
parlor,  lighted  with  gas  and  garnished  with 
mirrors  and  rich  curtains,  its  cheerful  and 
well- ventilated  dining-room,  and  its  airy 
bedrooms,  high  above  the  water,  compose  a 
whole  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  auv 
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out  before  the  eye  of  the  voyager  Mie  beau- 
tiful Hudson  River  front  of  Wealeheater 
Comity,  its  slopes  dotted  with  growing!  vil- 
lage* linked  by  costly  country -Beats,  and  its 
lands  in  a state  of  highest  cultivation.  Be- 
tween the  Spuvt  den  Duyvnl  and  the  Cm- 
ton  \va«  the  famoiiH  u Neutral  Ground,”  over 
which  "Cow-lioy»”  and  a Skinners” — Brit- 
ish and  American  bands  of  marauders — 
roved  and  plundered  with  impunity  in  Rev- 
olutionary t imes,  unt  il  it  became  a very  pur- 
gatory for  the  peaceful  inhabitants-  Over 
this  domain  marched  and  countermarched 
the  Continental  army.  Herd  rented  the 
French  troops  under  Kochainbtuiu,  ami  here 
the  loyalists  carried  on  a distressing  war- 
fan^  while  the  British  had  possession  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Here  was  the  scene  of 
the  capture  of  Amtrf*  which,  perhap#,  saved 
the  American  cause  from  ruin.  Almost  ev- 
ery acre  seen  from  the  river  by  the  voyager 
from  Manhattan  Island  to  Peekskili  has  been 
mode  classic  to  Americans  by  events  of  the 
old  war  for  independence. 

A few  miles  uorth  of  Spnyfc  den  Duyvel 
1h  the  large  village  of  Yonkers — Joitkk&r 
young  lord.”  It  is  really  a child  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railway.  Thirty  years  ago 
a church,  a few  indifferent  houses,  a single 
sloop  at  a small  wharf,  and  the  gray  walls 
and  roof  of  a venerable  structure,  which  you 
may  see  stretching  among  the  frees  parallel 
with  the  river,  composed  the  whole  bor- 
ough. That  old  building  is  the  Philip*? 
Manor -house,  now  occupied  for  municipal 


she  understood  it  to  be  a legend.  Not  so. 
Her  womanly  sympathies  were  aroused  by 
the  recital  of  the  fate  of  the  trumpeter,  and 
trim  inquired,  *f  Did  lie  leave  a family  I”  The 
gentleman  modestly  referred  her  to  the 
chronicle.  That  chronicle  says:  u Though 
he  was  never  married,  yet  did  he  leave  be- 
hind him  some,  two  or  three  dozen  children 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  tine,  chub- 
by, brawling,  flatulent  little  urchins,  from 
whom,  if  legends  speak  true  (and  they  are 
not  apt  to  lie),  did  descend  the  innumerable 
race  of  editors  who  people  and  defend  the 
country,  and  who  are  bountifully  paid  by 
the  poopta  for  keeping  up  a constant  alarm 
and  making  them  miserable.” 

From  this  point  to  the  Highlands  is  spread 


* The  Morris  or  JwtjcI  mansion  contains  at  the 
present  Time  the  following  articles:  1.  A stand  said 
10  have  belonged  to  Voltaire,  % Ad  elaborate  em- 
broidery of  Ho wora,  sqirmmded  by  a golden  chain  on 
a white  ground,  by  the  Em  pres*  Josephine.  8.  A large 
black  leather  trunk  with  quaint  steel  bands,  locks, 
handle*,  etc.,  believed  by  the  family  to  have  belonged 
to  Napoleon  J.t  and  used  by  him  on  his  journey  to 
Moscow.  The  room  at  the  end  of  the  ball  t*  furnish- 
ed  with  articles  once  owned  by  General  Moreau,  and 
bonght  at  the  wile  of  his  effects  by  Madame  Jomel. 
The  hall  contains  many  paintings,  the  liusi  of  a collec- 
tion of  oue  hundred  and  twenty-four  once  owned  by 
the  Jumeis.  There  are  also  drawings  and  engravings 
of  distingnished  people  who  have  been  Visitor*  st  the 
house  )n  years  past— damn  Burr,  Napoleon  III.,  Prince 
Napoleon,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  Henry  Olay.  There 
is  also  a fine  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.  The  walls  and 
wood-work  of  the  hall  are  delicate  blue,  white,  and 
gold,  and  the  general  effect  is  very  striking  when  seen 
for  the  Aral  time. 
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purposes  by  the  public  authorities  of  Yonk- 
ers. The  more  ancient  part  was  built  soon 
after  the  purchase  of  the  property  in  1682. 
There  the  Him.  Frederick  Philipse,  of  a no- 
ble Bohemian  family,  and  second  lord  of  the 
manor,  lived  in  almost  princely  style  after 
the  house  assumed  its  present  shape  and 
size  in  1745.  Its  rooms  are  large  and  wain- 
scoted ; its  ceilings  are  high,  and  the  whole 
interior  shows  tokens  of  wealth  and  taste. 
In  the  drawing-room,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  arabesque  - work,  t he 
charming  Mary  Philip*#?,  daughter  of  Lord 
Frederick,  was  married  to  Captain  Roger 
Morris,  already  mentioned,  in  January,  1758. 

That  wedding  was  a pleasant  romance 
of  the  Hudson.  The  leading  families  of  the 
province  ami  the  British  forces  in  America 
had  representatives  there.  The  sleighing 
was  gum!  and  the  weather  was  mild.  So 
early  us  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
guest s hegau  to  arrive.  The  Rev,  Henry 
Barclay,  rector  of  Trinity  Cbureh  in  New 
York,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Auehmnty,  was 
there  at  three  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  under  a crim- 
son canopy,  emblazoned  with  the  golden 
crest  of  the  family  (a  crowned  dernMion, 
rampant, rising  from  a coronet  ),  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a brilliant  assembly.  The  bride- 
maids  were  Miss  Barclay,  Mifcs  Van  Oort- 
l&ndt,  and  Miss  De  Laneey.  The  grouins- 
men  wore  Mr.  Heatlicoto,  Captain  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Watts.  Acting  Governor  I V Lance v 
fson-in-lawr  to  Colonel  Heath  cote,  lord  of 


the  manor  of  Scarsilale)  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  The  brother  of  the  bride,  the 
Inst  lord  of  tlic  manor,  decorated  with  the 
gold  chain  anil  jeweled  badge  of  office  of  his 
family  as  keeper  of  the  deer  forests  of  Bo- 
hemia, gave  away  the  bride,  for  her  father 
had  been  dead  seven  years.  Her  dowry  in 
her  own  right  was  a large  domain,  plate, 
jewelry,  and  money. 

A grand  feast  followed  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony, and  bite  on  that  brilliant  moon-lit 
night  most  of  the  guests  departed.  While 
they  were  feasting,  a tall  Indian,  closely 
wrapped  in  a scarlet  blanket,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  banquet  hall,  and  with 
measured  words  said,  **  Your  possessions 
shall  pass  from  you  when  the  Eagle  shall 
despoil  the  Lion  of  his  inane.”  He  as  sud- 
denly disappeared.  His  message  was  as 
mysterious  as  the  writing  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar's  feast.  The  bride  pondered  the 
ominous  words  for  years;  aud  when,  because 
(bey  were  royalists  in  action, the  magnifi- 
cent domain  of  the  Philipses  was  con  Un- 
co tod  by  the  Americans  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  the  significance  of  the  prophecy 
ami  its  fulfillment  wore  manifested.  Such 
is  the  story  of  the  wedding  as  told  by  Ange- 
vi no  (son  of  the  favorite  colored  valet,  of 
Philips* ),  w ho  was  sexton  of  St.  John's 
Church  at  Yonkers  for  forty- five  years. 

The  first  building  erected  by  Phil  ipse  on 
his  estate  is  yet  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pocun toco  Creek,  just  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Tarry  town.  It  is  a strong  stone 
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house*  ami  was  pinfeed  with » port  hole*  mr 
cannon  Ji\n\  lm>jt«l>oles  .fc*f  musketry,  and  i« 
l»ro)iuMy  lull  two  luuuimi  vvr.*n-  i ii«i  On 
AccumK  »iv  yri-tit  Mreoj'th  am!  tmoaiimm  [ 
if  \%  at,  ('.alUnl  I'Qfttk'  Philip***, tliilfH  flltf  I 
dr^t  of  ilw*  manor  livwl  >0  rngjufed ; 

feudal  sty  1«  until  the  !ow*r  maini  -hou** 
w*ns  bn  tit  ut  T^tikef^r  . . 3 

l>njr’tt.£  flit4  RevojfitKo*  then*  were  nt  Ait-  j 
limp* ‘'nMrijf  stirring  ouUt  »ry  iic*uv& { 
at  BoW*  Pitry  *hhI  ok  the  tfatera,  nfcar;l 


tVvt*  »yrlnui»t>,  A portion  of  om-  of  t*l*#>  Iftt- 
U*r  niky t>o  seen  _.iju; e£e*>Ueht  im***xvhi  uni  ou 
S hi-  Ui>;»m>fiil  ^nuniiU  of  Airs,  <Jh  W .Bafeh. 
a*y  oitd  tig  t i.u  jwv  of  tlie  .prompt  ;<$w  uy  r ( S4jp; 
of  Hu<  Wv  Mig'fttwri  \ . ; *,  V'/ 

h ft»*v  mile*'*  uln,o>  itaW*  irVnr.v,  nmV  jimf 
KhrViv  of  l rvuigtoi i niiy  \k\ 

fjUO  ?0>*  Wuk  of  t ho  ti verf  half  iMiuvedl^d:  ; 

Bi#  Min  whit*  tfofWgc.  of  ^iSti^riyr: 

arUuful  Tvjiiejv  chthfrelr  t io4*rUiK 

its  Jam  (m*!oumI  ci;*rjK<i\  Soot*  of  ttic; 

IrviUtf*^  routfvnsoa  of  t he  JUklsun  arc 
hOfuioored  frith  ihui  ylovmiir* ^ toi>uv>  of  hhy 
aV»  'iiiXtit  and  :ili&  #f 

siftfitf  Quit o«p.  ' sFho  rotten  xi&tli  i « a ny 

nw*m.‘0.  ft.  SV4.4  ojn^umUy  u Moot  hniMing; 
IfvtK#  twfy ’fc  guide*,  and  modeled 


xar.  rm  vfeM  ie  tMoftrfiov  *& 
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never-ending  voyage*  between  Spuyt  den 
Duyvel  and  the  western  shore — the  Flying 
Dutchman  of  the  Tappan  Sea. 

Beyond  the  broad  grassy  bay  just  above 
Tarry  town,  where  \va#s  once  deep  water  for 
the  anchorage  of  large  yeaafcja,  may  be  seen 
Castle  Philip**,  and  a little  further  on,  a 
qua  in  (-looking  building  of  atone  and  brick, 
with  a small  cupola,  clone  by  a cemetery. 
That  is  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  dumb 
that  figure*  in  Irving*a  legend.  It  wan  built, 
in  1699  by  Frederick  Philips*,  (lie  first  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  Catharine  Van  Cortland t, 
in  commemorat  ion  of  their  marriage.  In  it, 
according  to  the  legend,  leliabod  Crane,  the 
Connecticut  school- waster,  led  the  Ringers 
of  psalmody  on  the  Sabbath;  and  near  it 
flows  the  placid  Foe  an  tens  at  the  bridge 
over  which,  by  the  church,  lehabod  had  his 
direful  encounter  with  the  goblin  known  as 
the i4  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow/’ 
The  legend  is  too  well  known  to  need  full 
repetition  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  leha- 
bod  loved  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  and  so  did 
Brom  Roues,  a stout  young  Dutchman.  leh- 
abod lingered  one  night  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a party  at  Van  TasseVft  to  say  a soft  word 
or  two  to  Katrina,  and  then  mounted  his 
loan  horse,  Gunpowder,  and  departed  for 
home#  Near  the  bridge  he  discovered  a 
horseman  just  behind  him, who  carried  his 
head  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  lehabod 
spurred  on,  and  when  he  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  thought  housed f safe,  lie  looked 
buck  to  see  the  goblin  vanish.  At  that  mo- 


bu.il t in  more  modern  style  after  the  war. 
So  Irving  found  it,  with  its  ancient  walls# 
and  upon  these  lie  fashioned  the  delightful 
cottage  of  “ Simuysidiv * At  the  foot  of  its 
grassy  bank,  ou  the  margin  of  the  river,  yet 
bubbles  up  in  undiminisiied  volume  the  de- 
licious spring  of  water  which  tradition  says 
Femmetie  Van  Blafcom  took  up  near  Rot- 
terdam and  brought  over  in  her  churn. 

The  Tappan  Sea,  before  “ Suunyaide/1  has 
its  legends.  One  of  these  is  a match  for 
that  of  the  pbautom  ship  of  the  South  At- 
lantic.. A thousand  sailors  have  declared 
that  they  have  seen  that  ship  and  its  master 
when  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
story  is  that,  a plucky  Dutch  captain,  hav- 
ing long  breasted  head-winds,  swore  a fear- 
ful oath  that  he  would  Wat  around  the  cape 
if  it  took  him  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Ho  has  been  beating  ever  since — a phantom 
known  as  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Kambout 
Van  Dam,  a roistering  young  Dutchman  of 
Spuyt  den  Duyvel,  crossed  the  Tappan  Sea 
on  Saturday  night  in  his  boat  to  attend  a 
(pulling  frolic  on  its  western  shore.  He 
drank, danced,  and  caroused  until  midnight, 
when  he  entered  his  boat  to  return.  He 
was  warned  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  Sun- 
day morning.  Ho  swore  a fearful  oath  that 
he  would  not  land  until  lie  reached  Spuyt 
den  Duyvel,  if  it  took  him  a month  of  Sun- 
days. He  pushed  from  shore,  and  was  nev- 
er seen  afterward  ; hut  he  might  be  heard 
by  sailors  arid  believing  landsmen  plying  his 
oars  over  the  lonely  waters  at  midnight  in 
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a road  passes  among  t he  hills 
near 


to  the  village  ofTuppao 
which  AmlnS  was  executed ; 
and  near  Turrytown  is  a 
, white  marble  monument  on 

I-  spot  where  he  was  cap- 
taxed.  The  story  of  that  a r- 
Wy  Wt  and  execution  w e shall 
relate  in  our  next  paper. 

The  long  low  headland 
that  stretches  out  from  the 
eastern  shore  and  divides 
The  Tappan  Sea  from  the 
tt*v#*r«w  Ray  is  Croton 
Point- — “Teller’s  Point”  of 
;< •'  the  Revolution — and  famous 
for  its  grapes  and  wine. 
v.  The  Ritehcwan  Indians,  who 

^ owned  it,  liad  a castle  near 

the  neck,  and  a burying- 
place  on  the  Van  Cortland! 
estate  dose  by.  In  earlier  times  the  belief 
was  prevalent  that  the  sachems  buried 
there  might  be  seen  at  night  with  their 
wives  ami  sweethearts  strolling  among  the 
woods  and  glens  in  the  vicinity.  Haunted 
Hollow,  between  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor* 
bouse;  and  Die  point,  was  a favorite  resort 
for  these  “ walking  sachems  of  Tellers 
Point.’1 

Off  that  point  the  British  sloop  of  war 
T t tUure  lay  after  Andrtf  had  left  her  on  his 
fatal  errand  to  meet  Arnold  near  Haver- 
straw, 


HIS  V AS  lASisKl.  HOOPfcU 


meat  the  Rpeetre  rose  in  the  saddle  and 
.threw  his  he  ml  at  lehabod.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  school -master  lay  sprawling  in 
the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  pursuer,  and  the 
dreadful  missile  nil  passed  like  a whirl- 
wind. A broken  pumpkin  was  found  at 
the  spot  the  next  morning.  Shrewd  ]>eop!e 
guessed  that  Broiti  was  the  f<  headless  horse- 
man” ou  that  occasion.  lebahod  was  nev- 
er heard  of  afterward,  and  Brum  married 
Katrina. 

On  the  western  shore,  opposite  Tnrrytown, 
may  he  seen  a very  long  wharf,  from  which 
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rp  «ho  narrowing  tmv  at  the  east,  tadW'  j Homo,  xve'U  ret  urn : 1 li nd  nothing  ctm  !»♦* 
'"!*»tou  Point,  mid  beyond  t lio  liim  of  thd  vttVr^'d 

f todiun*  Hi Mr?  fhiftwa.i>  '.&£  near  O y eftlu?  to $w  ^^jftpr4|pn^4‘ 

il*  The  water,  hang*  tb*>  stimig  How orfVo/bw,,  the  suciie>i> 

detfp,  aw  repUU-v  liliangiiy^  into  aali  whoso  iiimi^  has  been  given  to  the  Kitehe- 
mead  W. (frottm  Bay,  in  which  Henry  wan  rivet  and  hay ; ami  within  the  imuwirm 
Rml^vti  ROctanRihis  little  ^))»U>rH!,g  v«^«el.  are  interesting  iiiemeut^s  ttf  the  country 
The  miU*tbm  i#  th*  V an  Corf  land*  Manor-  from  wlneh  ami  the  fami  ly  fran  xvborn  t he 

rimd  tHIef-eatr  Van  Cofthuidta  eame— the  Dukes  of  Oour 
i ir^  3 i-4  * * av^  ii  t i i -•uf'  i t-«  <da**s  on  the  land,  in  Itufwia.  Among  in*  minor  jdaho* 
HVidHtiit,  Heofcnt  i\j*viiytit\f*$<  white  repair-  In  Tespeet  find  yetimhon  I*  its  pnf»se^tM»i 
m#  ifA  oC  loop-holo*  for  mrnskvtry  near  the  of  an  invisible  ghct&t*  which,  like  a stately 
tl nor  in  tbo  dining-room  -fite-urly  that  dome  or  eharnnh#  mstW  its  rich  aUk 

*i  ongibaUy  eoinpoeod  a fork  y^irteb  vrm  garments  a»  it  passes  through  a wvtaitx  motu 
probably  tali  It.  "hy  Unvutuor  Dongan  hoou  j Ut  the  midnight  hour.  Nature  .holds  the 
atb-r  fio  purebred  tire  domain,  almost  two  key  fo  the  mystery ; ami  persists  in  reihsui# 
hundred  year*  ago.  John  Viui  Cortiandt  to  onjokk  the  *eer*f s'  nor  will  she  reveal  tin* 
e»J#gcvI  it  foUi?  present  dimension*  M fctfo  prigin  of  tlur  spuinf  hrut^  iVud^tep^  jn 
early  y#artf  of  Q’nCen  Anne’s  reign,  and  front  thy  giviit  ball  snmetimes  lleanl  hi  Hhvm- 
fchut  period  iilitlj  now  its  broad  roof  has  lent  nu  tehee  of  tlip  night;.  The  faammm 
herw  j^r^us/oh\e(l  M shelter  imn  of  TihiWiVh  , M haiiiVtcil  in  the  day  by  the  most  geuile 
in  aiihO^t  sjjtftere  in  life.  Waajhiogfop’,  \ ; 

TranUBib  Schuyler,  Kai'ayeMe,  Whitelielih  ; Patwing  ITotun  VM uk  the  bout  goer-  into 
Ashirry,  and  ntlY*rs  have  been  entertained  1 thy  X >rond  Oxp an tj»e  of  H a ver^l  ra vv  Bay , xv li *»sr 
ihery.  wetr  hipu  of  note  in  the  j waters  nm!  shpr^  (one  in  amphi theatre  in. 

< » b uy  At  the  tune  of  the  Revolution*  and  ! vyhieh  stirring  events  lusvr  OreumHl.  Ikr»-. 

the  family  (I hem?) ; at  the  :;£f"  a brtglif>  Niuoni 

>'  ttvs  ah  emim-Mf  V.ivilmn,  and  U is  son  was,  U-r  d>#y  iii'the.>‘ear  if&rt,  Waft' mid  'vv.t.t’h  vtm~ 
u piUTHith  .^ohhef,  T>e5teer»dt|iftft  ih-tuj»v  ‘ derio#  t'-iv*  a ehajder  of  ore.  of  the.  most 
the  OihnsioM  ^Oiietxtigd  by  and  gem.*rvms ; thrilling  of  the  roinuAKi^  of  ih*r  Hudson. 
dr*‘d«.  ; Jr.  wnt*  the  bHHiaht  nupiloi  ^rmession  a( 

, Hi*tdry  fciihl  noim'uee  pdi  of  id.irving  seorie*  ' tin?  tna«Ti^RV  of  >*v-pfvu*e  with  ihe  miuKls 
ui  tin*  Van  font  Jamil  Manor- !o»mmv.  ‘n»ej'»4  the  fmrtit  <»ay)y  «h‘<  P**d  sbomdmnts, 
Wiird  of  4>ue  iiiiist  mfSm>  fbiveruor  Try  V>n  . wioop>f  -.-.a  oak  bool*,  athl  or  her  vessels-  - u 
attempted  lo  sudnee  the  h>nl  of  the  monor  jrighr  <>»\ n?  herd-  — y-vt^  hoeriog  U;o  b^vrrn 
into. the  ra uk:N  of  tlu-  iWali^xs  t^heo  the  wnr j m-  M ffete MMt  ythf?  hothldes,  viiih 
for  4^dr>{KV?idn)Kn  ‘ wkk ’’ kunilfng.- ^ ** ^ tyH^  tb»* 

eharmhig  wife  <*hd  the  ■trvi'orsi\>\\*hrfi  Mxha\  Arhfeutie  Oo?au,  in  i-ottmiemnnoiun  od‘  tin- 
Wat ti*  ami  hW  emirbumw  so»T*da‘r>%  Farmbig,  j ednfjdetion  of  rhe  >yrh;  CaiiaBxvidvb  w rddul 
Try  Hit  Wflfty  to-  tbrr  ltiahor^kimsu*  and  iht^  j the  great  l{iyc>r  nn<t  xSit^ . 

inate».i  that  hifbOT^  and  in  ore  hniml  tu*re«  i froth.  If  w-»s  a tfiilmpluil  |tiVM*.i*.^ion  after  a 
jfwntitHi  "flitr-; mjmte'rAv  hen  'he ^ xhmihl  pnjKmHp  glnHbu^  tbdhry  won  ite  "httA  iof  |»t*itee> 
file  earnm  Af  the  king.  The  0 ( h*t  t!u*o  fav  AbnoHt  hfty  yeajfs  hwhpti  this,  n sif 

U\m\  jti&t  Aaiiiiiv”  reply,  eourfrwHsh  given  to  u dkkreui  uhyr  o.-m-i'  and  h*r  n.'diftmoit  pur- 
the  rwnpter,  made  Tryhii  say  to  Fanning;  pose  w h*  msku  ou  tlMerstraw  ti^v.  ft  wan 
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a liriiialt  s'fpka()r«>n#  Vuiing  a British  nwuy  the  ivi  Us.  rTrytfkn iv  lv>uki  ff jn^t 

tntiUM  ijiMirv  riiuU.u,  woikinjtf  wii^hdiv  ly the  ehiet.  An  a*K*iUU  tr#* 

On  u|>|Wf  plftaiic^aiid  mi  u liot night,  whin  ajl 
of-tii/it  ^ The  wi\sfern  abj^rA  i*  /mi^ltU^rluKxl  faadim<$t  kiflU 

'.s vf':n/:A:  high,  r»>;V3%  s^Utniy  j»rtmumb‘ty  fo  prevynf  thw  burking  making  aMfe 
yv.it  On  the  ^wtry*  Wayne » wifi*  \\  amali  fym%::rni>vJiyi 

yrijbi  tv  vvcti  ft  jiTwmiVJfty  ,£%V  Me  hi  tia-  nr^b^^rv  vfL  nntler  c.oyfh*  «>i*  «f  arkmi^T  V*  t he 
a <:fiiiiiirfli*niMe  vjknge.  \y*rtftw  ^vtteeway  :ftcr<m  a mu  rah  that  eon* 
Ikrujt,  the  );iti:<v  te  VVr-  tiOtw  t bh  roaion tory  wi tf  l t lie  hunk  They 
plank#  jjjfcghit.  I’jvMf  x\wh*\  Mm  iwonmi  ba»i  ttnrmnkvl  the  nieky  BevUvity  amt  ww 
foink'il  hi*  trhofw;  With  t«i  Ho-m  lie  ainui;^  to  the  >i<jlr  }viirt  before  a >V7itim! 

'.towjrtr -imvuit'f  tin-  U*ri y It/anter  fierg : Jihuve,  riiM  ?>vi’ mi'  *f  Item.  Thm  the  garriym  " :<• 
from  rybib  a»V4I  tuHii^  4ruin«.  heat  j#  bfuyi*  ahd  m 

•iVa'fiv  »|wm  Ftirt*  OirtiMhi  ;*u<l  Mnnfgoiiien  i\\i{  fayt?  •*?  w frrrihfa aUirtft  af 
(\\i  ttife  iiirfhhiiMK  tVjfhJy  by  After  the  #«&;»  \ I a rtfa ; ;■  . ’.  totvOinl  ;*S  itli  cIjV 

tttyttfrjKV  them  , Ifo  tfh*  . fcrek-  Imyimyk  Xttwi\Y/eWk  in  flic*  motu 
ing  to  fibrin  a Wit h fViir^oyiiey  Hmii  Jifly  tt\  17?#*  AV.yy.Tie,  yyjio  fta4  1w**h  ijf.fi  nuwl 

Miii&^ltitjL*  with  armed  :AttK*Tn;m'  yearnim  by  « imltci*  v?wfp  ft*  hm  yhtef,  ^ I'he  fort 

• <«V  'thb : ) hf  v ’.H ihh  AiVii  with  ;<iv 

<*Mift<tn  Ti*«H  t‘ih*hVt>  . H»‘  MnftrnctOi  it  fud  t he  i nmem  s\w  tfHtriKd  wiiy  mi 

tiii  ,8r«»iitv.  PAiri  :nul  gammifiotl  ib  hilt  MiiVi  btiktiai  tir  We.Ht  Phitr^AvMt  rb*/  iurt he- 
mrt.  enrr>'  vivton  :% f mi vv  Ae#ti(uiy>  X.t.w.  ; 

The  eiabaiikiaentH  t h:vt  thrF  n(a;y  seey 

li-.  f^thr  t>f  lh>r  l4jrti?-hiVvw.  ‘ ' '‘‘‘  * ‘ * " 

AhiiAst  Iw^V  xebr#f  litter  Hfony  Pojiit  wri* 

^ he  (i»/  o f h,\io t lw*r ti ni  1 rom/imre.  The 

.yhahi^y  'fiiy  &**'*&*#■  jxi a .ijiiyii 

tlte  Ahnwo  tlmr*?  vret*  thiUetl  hv«r  11V 

]iea‘'lrf|a.itrty  r^  a t Aihfh  poie  t 

j'lify  ifamriti  Mail  A »^r  | tJnhi vri 

hi  ertitmmUti  ivi*  ui 

W \ Wftyn*\ 

•‘kt^ijphi .-’hytiy  gtiv#r*lt  if  (hail  It  !v* 


A IVt  pa»*i*t£  $iio  ■tvA .’ifthaVta,  Uie  T^yfl^er 
t!nfW  • hr<»atf  mill  W-rmtiihl  i^r 

mj f n 1 1 1 tvfftj *i  b ) uiv  At  itFr^O  hfc  4*’ ^ the 
Mftrt  1 t^ru  ti*mhiati«>!)  Mi'} lie 
«.w  thv  yej  MM*  k&.y 

i^n>n  tlm  t ifliy  >A^.: 

jit  k pm  hih|  jy  • :.fl;**A  $4^' 

[ r$  N;<yy • htHfteU ; e^te'.  TH  cun^  i te* 

thkiv  fhe  A*r»  hy ; >f t-ilaf  1 ( |3pV^tf^ > y #y ^•-•v>V?4 1*  hflte. 

v rti  ■ xfahre  t luhi  )l  th^h ftn  height  ahing. 

A.  u 4i  ’ .\  Ikl  i.lilTVli  fck'tl  lllt.llkl.  Tl(  '♦IlA 
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northeastward  stretches  Peek's  Kill  ami  the 
Uauopns  Valley,  wherein  oiiOs  lay  a portion 
of  the  Continental  army,  and  where  the 
torch  of  German  mercenaries,  under  the 
British  General  Try  on,  made  a brilliant  eon- 
tlagratiou  of  a village  and  American  army 
supplies  at  art  early  period  of  the  war  for 
independence.  Between  the  kill,  or  creek, 
and  the  village  of  Pcekfdull  is  a high  rocky 
ridge,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  which, 
north  of  the  borough,  a notable  little  ro- 
mance occurred  in  1777.  General  Putnam, 
whose  exploits  on  the  Upper  Hudson  have 
made  that  region  famous  in  history  and  tra- 
dition, was  in  command  there.  A young 
man,  a scion  of  a good  family  in  Westchester 
County,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being 
a spy,  and  was  brought  before  Putnam.  On 
his  person  were  found  enlisting  papers  sign- 
ed by  Try  on,  and  other  evidences  of  his 
guilt.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a note  to 
Putnam,  with  a tlag,  claiming  the  culprit  as 
a British  officer*  and  making  insolent  threats 
of  wrathful  retaliation  in  ease  the?  young 
man  should  he  harmed.  Putnam  replied  in 
writing: 

“ FUAtj-sLl’AftTHWi.  71*  I7U. 

“Sib,— Edmund  Palmar,  an  officer  in  the  enemy  > 
service,  wan  bftk&u  as  a npy  lurking  wkldn  our  -line*. 
He  has  b*en  t rtfcd  a?  a spy,  condom  nod  as  » spy,  and 
shall  he  fsvcalmi  *»«  a spy  ; and  I he  flay  is  ordered  to 
depart  immedintelv,  Ikkari  Purs  xm. 

He  has  been  Bccordingly  hanged.'* 

No  spy  was  ever  found  in  Putnam's  camp 
after  that. 

The  Domic r Berg  (Thunder  Mountain). 


captains  of  the  mcr^raft/'  says  Irving,  in 
his  legend  of  Thi  Storm- Ship,  u talk  of  a litt  le 
bulbous- bo  Homed  Dutch  goblin,  in  trunk- 
hose  and  eugnr-hmf  hat,  with  a speaking- 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  w hich,  they  say,  keeps 
the  1 hinder  ih‘rg.  They  declare  that  they 
have  heard  him  in  stormy  weather,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in  Low 
Dot cli  for  the  piping  up  of  a fresh  gust  of 
wind,  or  the  rattling  olTof  another  thunder- 
clap, Sometimes  lie  has  been  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a crew  of  little  imps  in  broad 
breeches  and  short  doublets,  tumbling  bead 
over  heels  in  the  no  k and  mist,  and  playing 
a thousand  gambols  rn  the  air,  or  bursting, 
like  a swarm  of  flies,  about  Anthony’s  Nose ; 
and  that  at  such  times  the  hurry-scurry  of 
the  storm  w m always  greatest.”  The  ro- 
mancer tells  us  that  at  one  time  a terrible 
thrtuder-gtmt  burst  upon  a sloop  when  pass- 
ing the  Donder  llcrg,  and  she  was  in  t he 
greatest  fieri  1.  Her  crew  saw  at  the  mast- 
head a white  sugar-loaf  hat,  and  knowing 
that  it  belonged  to  the  goblin  of  the  Dander 
Berg,  dared  not  climb  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
vessel  sped  sw  iftly  through  the  Highlands 
into  Newburgh  Bay,  when  t.lm little  hat  sud- 
denly sprung  up,  whirled  the  clouds  into  a 
vortex,  and  hurried  them  back  to  the  Bon- 
der Berg. 

“ There  is  another  story  told  of  this  foul- 
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eugitie  of an  immense  pumping  appara- 
tus x«t  a coffer-dam  was  in  operation  at 
tilt*  foot  Mi  the  gnat  hill.  The  Rtory  of 
that  coffer-dam,  iit  all  its  details,  form* 
one  of  fin  mo7st  remarkable  of  ro- 
tuaficea  of  t to*  Hudson.  It  may  only  bo 
gi v».*u  h<*ro  in  faint  outline. 

Many  years  ago  an  iron  cannon  was 
by  accident  brought  up  by 
an  anchor  from  the  tmttom 
).  of  the  river  at  that  point. 

It  was  suggested 
that  it  belonged  to 
the  pittite  ship  of 
Captain  Kidd.  A 
spec n 1 a t or  caught 
the  idea,  and  boldly 
proclaimed,  in  the 
litre  of  recorded  his- 
tory to  the  contrary, 
that  Kidd’s  ship  had 
been  sunken  at  that 
point,  with  untold 
treasures  on  hoard. 
The  story  went 
unload  that  the  deck  lmd  been 
pe  net  ruled  by  a very  long  an- 
r ger,  which  encountered  hard 

j -ub^tativeH,  and  its  thread  was 
vb*ovn  with  silver  attached, 
which,  it.  was  declared,  had 
hem  brought  up  from  the  vessel. 
The  story  wan  l»oIieved.  A stock 
company  Was  formed  fo  procure  the 
fp\c«urcM  by  the  means  of  a coffer- 
dam mound  the  sunken  vessel.  For 
day*,  week*,  and  months  tho  engine- 
ki  i imi  f h.'  tflftiHlaiti.  One  XeW 
inn- :<haor  put  ?20,<MH>  into  tin* 
enterprise.  The  speculator  took  huge 
commission*.  until  the  hopes  of  the 
<Uh :k holder s failed  and  the  work 
ceased.  Nothing  may  be  seeu  there 
now  hut  the  ruins  of  the  works  so 
- began  close  ut  the  water’s  edge.  At 
that  point  a bateau  was  sunk  by  a 
shot  from  the  Vulture  while  convey- 
the  captured  iron  c annon  from  Btouy 
Point  to  Wmt  Point  after  the  victory  by 
Wayne;  The  cannon  brought  up  by  the 
anchor  waa  doubtless  one  of  these. 

Anthony’s  Nose,  opposite;  has  a bit  of  ro- 
mance itt  the  legendary  story  of  its  origin. 
We  are  told  by  the  veracious  historian, 
Knickerbocker,  that  on  One  occasion  An- 
thony the  Trumpeter,  who  afterward  disap- 
peared in  tlm  turbulent  waters  of  Spuyt  deb 
Dnyvel  Kill,  was  with  Stuyvesant  on  a Dutch 
galley  passing  up  the  river.  Early  in  the 
morning  Anthony,  having  washed  his  face, 
aud  thereby  polished  bis  huge  fiery  uosc, 
whose  tinmen  came  out  of  flagons*  was  lean- 
ing over  the  quarter  railing,  when  the  sun 
burst  forth  iu  splendor  over  that  promon- 
tory. One  of  it*  brightest  rays  fell  upon  the 
glowing  nose  of  the  trumpeter,  and  rofleet- 
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weather  urchin,”  says  the  romancer,  li  by 
Skipper  Daniel  Onselestieker,  of  Fishkill, 
w ho  was  never  known  to  full  a lie.  Me  de- 
clared that,  in  a severe  squall,  he  saw  him 
seated  astride  of  his  bowsprit  riding  the 
sloop  ashore,  full  butt  against  Anthony’s 
Nose,  and  t hat  lie  w as  exorcised  by  Dominie 
Van  Giesen,  of  Esopus,  who  happened  to  be 
on  board,,  and  who  sang  the  hymn  of  St. 
Nicholas,  whereupon  the  goblin  threw"  him- 
self up  in  the  air  like  a hall,  and  w ent  off  in 
a whirlwind,  carrying  away  with  him  the 
night-eap  of  the  dominie’s  w ife,  w hich  was 
discovered  the  next  Sunday  morning  hang- 
ing on  the  weather-<  nrk  of  Esopus  church 
Steeple,  at  least  forty  miles  off.” 

A sketch  is  given  (p.  040)  of  one  of  those 
storm  scenes  at  the  Donder  Berg,  made  by 
t he  writer  umiiv  years  ago,  when  the  steam- 
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army,  acid  fell  CUutmj  and  Mon t 

gon&ry.  That  wtts  cm  the  1th  of  October, 
\T77.  The  brother*  Gen  end*  Gt}ot*^e  ((i*Vy> 
«rai3r)  ami  James  OILuion  csmniiwded  tiic 
little  garrisons,  They  were  brave  aud  rig> 
iiftt-U  It  wa*  not  an  easy  task .for  the  en- 


iaft  hotH  into  the  water,  killed  a 

fitnrgena.  Tho  aiilow  got  the  dead  Euon- 
Bter  of  the  deep  on  board*  It  wm  cooked. 
When  fetoyrmauf  ate  of  the  fish  and  heard 
the  strange  aiory  nf  Hs  death,,  he  * ■ marveled 
exceedingly  g*  and  in  onmmymoratioK  of  the 
event  he  named  the  lofty  JiiUT  which  rises 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  ih© 
boaom  ottkA  river,  u Anthony's  Nose.'" 

Aa  'lb* atcathboai  sweeps  around  the  Dou- 
Asftbhhy'a  Nose  on  the  right, 
t J&ft  ttttirt  Interesting  of 
the  ><f  i4»«  Hndacm  is  prevented  in 

1<$X  item,  : in  ■ front;  Lake  Simii- 

pi«rki  <fr  Woody  I'and,  on  a brbad  terrace  at 
Its  bftafcy  imi  ^«»phypottE  C*eek  stewing  info 
th«s  riVvr  tie  western  shore  between  high 
rocky  banka,  ilpon  these  banka  lay  Forts 
Montgomery,  the  former  on  the 
sent lr  side  of  th#  ereeJk  and  the  latter  ou  the 

These  forts  w*re  buBi  by  the  Americans 
fur  the  defon**  of  the  lower  entrjmee  to  the 
Hi&klsmds  against  a ihp  aoemy  that 
might  aacenii  the  nref,  _%r-if  known 
from  the  beginning  that  it  w&A  a rapita! 
plan  of  the  British  4o'  get  posses- 

akui.bf the  valley  of  IlmWit,  attd  so  sep- 
arate New  : ■€>$&?.■ 

mbs,  Ir*  addition  ^ » boom 

a&4  chair!  wbr&  stretehed  &oioiia  the  ri  ver 
from  Fort  Montgomery  to  Anthcmy's  Nose 
ta  bl^tivret  the  navigation.  .?\;f-‘ V 

W6  have  observed  that  CllntoK  swept 
around  thu  Bcmdar  Berg  with  a part  of  hie 


irioiuitaiii  passes,  watched  anif  attacked;  by. 
scouting  parties,  Thvy  had  divided,  ohe 
party,  accompanied  by  the  batvmei,  making 
their,  wiry  toward  evening  between  LoU 
Smmpiiik  and  tiny  rivcir.  Tbere  they  oh- 
couutpred  ahatw  tovf ring  a detsehtut’iH  of 
Americans.  A Stiver/*  fight  ensaeA  Tlip 
dead  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  and  it  w Ak 
called  Bloody PbntL 

Both  division#  now  pressed  toward  the 
farts,  closely  in vcau4  them,  and  were  *en im- 
ported by  a heavy  eaniioimrte  fivon  the  Biiiv 
ish  fiotJlln.  The  battle  raged  until  twilight. 
Overwhelming  numbers  of  tire  assail ant* 
caused  the  Americanft  in  abandon  their 
works  under  never  of  darkness  and  &ise  Ui 
the  mountains,  Befitre  leaving,  they  sc; 
(Ini  to  two  frignte^,  two  armed  galleys,  and 
a *1rrop,  wfaiUb  bfl4beeii  placed  above  the 
boom. 

lhat  cudd.^gtdtlbu  was  magnificent,.  The 
salts  <y£ tiny  yms$b*  were  all  set,  and  they 
fWKiii  iwwnie  ^plendbt  pyravnid*  of  dame. 
Over  tin?  bosom  of  the  river  was  ttpr^ftd  a 
htwAi  sheet  of  ruddy  light  for  a great  dis- 
fctf  iwe,  and  the  sun’enndiug  mountains  web: 
britiiantly  jllnmmated  by  the  fire,  which 
ga  ve  akl  in  the  fogiti  vee  among  the  dwaty 
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pillar  of  i&e  *ViM*t*  wSMf  the  romance,  that  ended  in  the  breaking  of  the 

booming of  tb*  loaded  M'^'uimi*  boom  and  chain,  and  th^  ps^tig^  tip  the 

fug  y<j»«eia  the  tiro  nwJwtt  them,  river  of  a British  *qaadron  wtth  w*mh$iJ4g 

My  ®cluw*sf  Ttom  a handfvd  MUa,  tmopv.  These.  bid  i«  astes  mz&i: .•*..-fiSi.ar- 
pnidUtol  » acoafc  of  awjfei  graihhmi 'never'  roanriou  belonging  U>  rrpubUeium  a*  fat 
WHubtfecd  nefora  mir  Abice  on  thu  b»wr/l*t*  north  as  Livingston'*  ini  the  Io*m- 

of  the  Hudson*  It  wua  a wild  and  fearful  verge  of  Columbia County 
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v • 1 coim  dttct*  ike  tipper  w&e  ol 

* ri ^V--S'a*^  the  kcaie,  There  i* a Lmle *pike<-3  ike point 

X 'H  ' on  ^mtf  &hter  which  1H&  Info  a elofc  in  the  &4>- 

; ^ ^ S jmni zig  aeafo.  Th<i  *lot  tf/  & wwi la.r 

~ Ti  «jS  \ y i poiut  i«  *h»wn  nn  the  opposite  aide  of  the 

1*  ,r  ; Maine  'itfj-fdft*  Purely  ail  that  was  in^t  deftSjt 

ti  ^ m Iv*  i done.  Jfoi  the  young  man*  Oh,  Sit  wm 

4§&*  ; JL#  • * AgMfeitfc.- . 

.\SB®£V  V si:  Howkt,  the  above  was  wot  high -ehm 

&%&  ^kCL- Jjf ' micmwfojwo  work.  It  rather  ftidneiid  tat* 

Upw  rate  knowledge  as  an  ichthyologist  than 

^WAirt*  A*it  particular  akiil  ih  tli#  ubc  pr  tetk»upte  of  the 

•'■;;■ -C.v  ■ £**V-  •?-! ' - ttiwwojnt  *' v’  ’ . . . ...  ‘ . 

II. —ITS  WORK.  There  is  a fit# ry  that  an  emiueut  suuix*>~ 

IT  wan  about  forty  yearn  ago  when  the  eopial  had  u bit  of  aubstouw  submit  to!  u> 
follow  mg ..Ifieldftiit-oeeiUTT&ii i»  England,  ; him  to  decide  what  it  was.  To  an  unaided 
Largo  qnitotitieei  of  i#  petiihe<l  ^onee,”  as ' eye  it  might  ho  a moracl  of  akin  which  a 
they  eolled^  which  the  aca  kept  wash-  ! baggage-anumlier  had  hacked  aff  the  ei*rti*r 
log  up  out  uf  the  iia»  fomsatipo,  wine  ciinTfoi’a  fOtowtbly  w«»m  feait  trank.  The  *ur<r«/ 
stoutly  collected  and  worried  fh<  the  mill*,  ; fcoktfc  miw^  optv  Entirely  ign» 

where,  on  account  «rF  their  ri<ihii*&*  in  pbxm-  r .apt  *vf  this  tiny  hit  of  mat  tor  .except  »s  he 
.pfcftfc of. litoe.  they  weiv/grrmnd  into,  jnwdeir ;|.. had'  takeh'  v;uh  hi>  in^immeoL  the 

for  ivgriottltnral  use^.  They  were  ralle^i  in  : deeiaPe«iihat  ^ ^ as  the  skin  of  a 

science  •' cop roUtes,”  for  they  proved  to  ^ r bamau  being,  and  that,  judging  Uy  the  dae 
under  the  mtcmscope,  the  .fowiii  excrement#  hAi^  on  ^ ^ trson  th*  «o-calb<l  naked 

egtinct  reptiles.  Thus  examined,  flieso  portion  of  tke  body,  afiih  further,  tliat  it 
fasftil  onlmesi  were  fnand  to  wvtfSu  aralefl \t  j tMt^  1tei0ngftd-*4?.&i^ 

and  other  of  iwhea  One  «f ";  The  strange  facts  now  mode  knoiVu  U*  the 

these,  an  ntanmnily  ttile resting  epeciinet^  - man  ofmence  ; Thftt.ft  th^osnod 

contained  uu  owe  side  w petfr^t  scale,  which  years  before,  a fhudsh  marander  had  johfotfi 
Dr.  Buckland  sohroitt^l  to  a young  p&tu  - j an  English  church.  J«  tte  spirit  nf  the  old- 
tftlist  Tvhu  had  jjhst  attained  some  reputation  fashioned  piety  the  xpirber  was  ibiycwl  (hit 
for  hi » knowletlgc.  of  (ishe-s.  The  yotiug  ns  hop^  that  hie  was  killed,  $s*f)?  and  the 
«nuri'  took-  out  'kift  hmifot  akin  wm  naibnl  p>  the  clH/ich  ihuor.  >Jx- 

th^  AfiftoriwhtiJiewt  of  tbo  wderau  geid^gwiL  ; repr  a#  tradition  or  ftri^^ogieai  h?Te  had 
’pirunr^iy^fth^^  the:  ^:heXptigeii  • iit,  the  stdair  ,luul  been  forgvdt^it  fox  hm- 

to  tlio  S'hotidophQra*  Umbabtut,  The  iiaton*  of  $$&r&  Time,  t)vo  gwat 

ijsli^'^i t^iT ik*iiuaLS5»-  had  km#  agn  utt^iiy  reiupmf  ttie , vffiwwi  r<i- 
ment  wlieW^kft -taiAu ko^  thing.  §ti;11f  however,  the  ciiiirch  door  helir 
Ihe  oonh  tie  Vice  rvf  fugitive  kuawl^dge,  that  tvci  its  mark  h of  the  gn^ut  sliamo,  for  the 
Mr'ae  mnk  tlh>  left  side  of  the  finh'^  ■ broaddioaded  uaib  femarned.  ^ruueh<uly 
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interrogate  the  microscope  on  this  very  sub- 
ject— hair.  In  doing  so  we  shall  be  truly 
answered,  and  shall  learn  something  of  per- 
manent interest. 

Every  true  hair  has  a definite  structure. 
In  itB  general  make-up  the  shaft  of  a hair  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts — an  ex- 
ternal one,  called  the  cuticle  ; a middle  one, 
called  the  cortex  ; and  an  internal  one,  called 
the  medulla.  In  the  human  skull,  before  adult 
age,  every  part  is  sharply  mapped  out  by  the 
sutures,  but  in  later  life  these  lines  lose  much 
of  their  distinctness.  60,  as  respects  these 
parts  of  the  shaft  of  a hair,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  will  be  as  distinctly  made 
ont  at  all  ages  of  the  individual,  or  even 
alike  satisfactorily  from  hair  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  cuticle,  or  outer 
portion  of  the  hair  shaft,  is  made  up  of  lay- 
ers, and  these  again  of  plates  or  epithelial 
scales.  To  the  position  of  these  plates  is 
due  the  singularly  beautiful  ornamentation 
of  many  hairs,  the  pattern  of  the  sculpture 
depending  on  the  shape  of  each  plate,  and 
the  angle  at  which  it  leans  to  or  stands  from 
the  shaft.  In  the  human  hair  these  plates 
lie  so  closely  upon  the  shaft  as  to  give  it 
scarcely  any  ornamentation,  though  under 
a very  high  power  a slightly  serrated  aspect 
is  presented.  Still,  under  even  a good  glass 
of  moderately  high  power,  a human  hair  usu- 
ally disappoints  a dilettante  at  the  micro- 
scope, presenting  as  it  does  to  such  pretty 
much  the  appearance  of  a large  wire.  We 
remember  well  an  amusing  instance  of  this 
sort  of  disappointment,  amounting  almost  to 
chagrin.  One  of  the  parties  was  an  eminent 
microscopist,  since  deceased.  We  had  to- 
gether spent  the  day  collecting  at  the  shore. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  professor  with  his 
“Spencer”  was  working  out  his  “finds.” 
Some  young  ladies  came  in  on  a call.  The 
professor  had  just  made  a fine  slide  of  a bit 
of  a red  hair-like  callithamnia.  Under  that 
superb  lens  this  delicate  alga  came  ont  in 
great  beauty ; for  lo,  instead  of  continuous, 
homogeneous  hairs,  the  thread-like  fronds 
looked  as  if  they  were  made  up  of  many 
series  of  ruby  bugles.  After  gazing  in  ad- 
miration on  the  exquisite  vision,  the  ladies 
were  shown  a mass  of  this  pretty  sea- weed 
as  it  lay  in  a saucer  of  water.  This  evoked 
the  remark  that  it  looked  like  red  hair,  and 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  it  should  appear 
so  beautiful  in  the  microscope.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  bad  a high- 
ly sanguine  temperament,  and  hair  of  an 
equally  ardent  hue.  “ If  a bit  of  red-haired 
sea-weed  be  so  beautiful,  what  should  not 
be  expected  of  a human  hair  of  the  same 
hue!”  Such  was  thought,  although  not 
said.  The  doctor  had  begun  the  prepara- 
tion of  a new  slide  for  his  microscope.  It 
was  a cluster  of  live  Bryozoa,  and  he  was 
somewhat  impatient  lest  the  specimen  might 
die.  But  the  ardent  damsel  would  so  like  to 


see  her  hair  in  the  microscope.  Less  in  gal- 
lantry than  in  mischief,  the  doctor  yielded, 
and  quite  in  a professional  way  addressing 
himself  to  the  head  of  the  fair  one,  detached 
from  its  lambent  sisters  one  ruddy  hair.  It 
was  soon  put  in  focus.  Rising  from  his  seat, 
“ There !”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  in  dubious 
emphasis.  “ That  is  a specimen !”  The  first 
to  look  at  the  magnified  hair  was  the  fair 
owner  thereof.  But  such  a disappointment ! 
Then  all  must  look ; and  each  in  turn  ejacu- 
lated “ Oh  1”  The  specimen  appeared  like  a 
thick  brass  wire.  “Why,”  said  the  lady, 
“ it’s  not  so  pretty  as  that  weed  I”  Said 
the  doctor,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
English,  much  as  he  wrote  his  prescrip- 
tions, “Alga  non  est  vilior  qnam  coma  flava 
— Hyperion  to  a satyr.”  But  the  surgeon 
was  given  to  sharp  practice,  and  could  say 
cutting  things.  Besides,  he  was  a professor 
in  a medical  college. 

In  the  hair  of  many  animals  the  cuticle 
presents  a very  remarkable  appearance.  The 
plates  or  scales,  according  to  the  species,  be- 
ing set  at  varying  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
shaft,  their  projecting  edges  give  rise  to  the 
most  elegant  sculptnrings  of  the  surface. 
In  this  respect  the  hair  of  the  domestic 
mouse  is  a pretty  object,  also  that  of  the 
squirrels ; but  for  a certain  quaint  elegance 
and  variety  of  pattern,  none  equal  the  bats. 
Indeed,  in  many  of  these  animals  the  hairs 
are  suggestive  of  exquisitely  carved  col- 
umns. And  as  respects  the  special  sculp- 
ture of  the  shaft,  there  is  a rich  ‘diversity 
among  the  different  species  of  the  bats,  and 
even  the  Bame  pattern  which  may  distin- 
guish a species  may  have  its  own  modifica- 
tions in  the  pelt  of  the  same  animal,  as 
characterizing  the  long  coarse  hair  and  the 
short  fine  hair. 

Figures  are  given  On  the  next  page  de- 
scriptive of  hairs  obtained  from  ten  species 
of  bats,  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  our  little 
brown  bat  to  that  of  the  kalong,  as  large  as  a 
half-grown  cat.  The  species  here  represent- 
ed extend  over  a wide  geographical  range — 
the  continents  and  islands  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  North  and  8onth  America. 
Each  specimen  is  magnified  considerably 
over  500  diameters.  The'one  marked  2 is  a 
hair  of  the  kalong  or  flying-fox  of  Malay. 
Notwithstanding  its  popular  name,  it  is  a 
veritable  bat,  and  a strange  creature,  truly, 
even  for  a bat.  This  curious  being  is  a veg- 
etarian, and  makes  havoc  with  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  Malayan  gardens,  so  that  the  queer 
sight  is  common  of  trees  incased  in  wicker- 
work cages  made  of  bamboo  strips  as  a pro- 
tection from  these  night  depredators.  How- 
ever, if  the  kalong  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the 
Malay,  the  latter  feeds  on  the  kalong  when 
he  can  catch  him,  for  they  all  account  flying- 
fox  as  very  savory  meat.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  hair  of  this  great  bat  is  the  coarsest 
or  thickest  of  them  all,  and  that  the  oortieu- 
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lar  scales  aro  imbricated — that  is,  these  hair 
scales,  like  the  body  scales  of  the  serpent, 
are  made  to  lap  upon  one  another.  No.  3 is 
from  the  margin-eared  cynoptere  of  North- 
ern India.  This  hair,  naturally  somewhat 
translucent,  is  made  more  so  by  the  balsam 
in  which  the  specimen  was  mounted  for  the 
microscope,  so  that  there  is  a little  optical 
illusion,  by  which  it  looks  like  a longitudi- 
nal section.  No.  4 represents  the  large  hair 
and  No.  5 the  small  hair  of  Pearson’s  horse- 
shoe bat,  a little  bat  of  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
layas. No.  6 is  the  Java  horseshoe  bat ; it 
is  the  small  hair.  No.  7 is  a hair  of  the  Ja- 
vanese nice  trie.  No.  8 is  a hair  from  the 
rhinopome  of  Egypt.  No.  9 is  from  an' Aus- 
tralian bat  whose  specific  name  we  do  not 
know.  Nos.  10  and  11  represent  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  hair  of  Pearson’s  bat  from 
the  Himalayas.  No.  1 represents  the  hair 
of  an  unknown  American  bat. 

At  a time  of  life  when  one  should  have 
put  away  childish  things  comes  the  con- 
straint to  make  full  confession  of  a cer- 
tain micro-transgression  in  the  days  of  our 
youth.  The  writer  had,  alas ! become  wor- 
ship-weary at  an  advanced  stage  in  a long 
effort  to  comport  himself  well  by  keeping 
still  during  sermon.  His  endeavor  had 
proved  successful  up  to  the  “ seventeenth- 
ly”  of  the  discourse,  when — for  it  was  a 
summer  evening — a little  bat  entered  the 
church  at  an  open  window.  A grateful 
summer  air  had  set  the  chandelier  into  a 
gentle,  slumberous  swing.  Each  little  curve 
of  undulation  was  like  a slow,  somnific  wink. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  each  arc  exactly  meas- 
ured the  time  of  a half  course  of  this  tiny 
bird-beast  along  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling. 
Though  of  a dreamy  sort,  there  was  positive 
poetry  in  that  movement,  rectangle  and 
curve  synchronous,  each  unswerving  from 
its  independent  plane.  And  so,  overhead, 
ropnd  and  round,  sailed  little  Vesper,  timing 
its  parallelograms  of  flight  in  an  almost 


rhythmical  measure.  We  watched  the  move- 
ment in  a subdued  giddiness  of  delight.  At 
last  the  little  beast  made  a gliding  exit  at 
an  open  window,  and, not  unlike  the  cadence 
of  a weirdly  pleasant  sound,  disappeared  in 
the  outer  darkness.  It  was  just  tfien  that 
the  good  minister  was  urging  trust  in  the 
Divine  Providence.  At  home  a severe  rep- 
rimand was  administered  for  that  unseemly 
gazing  around  the  church.  Not  insensible  to 
the  rebuke,  we  were  yet  sleepy  and  speech- 
less. Happily  an  aged  man  attempted  an 
apology.  He  was  deep  in  the  polemics,  and 
unwittingly  got  off  a paronomasia  (which 
is  theological  for  pun).  Said  he,  “ Don’t  be 
too  severe  on  the  lad  for  gazing  at  that  un- 
canny varment,  as  he  didn’t  sense  the  fine 
sarmont  we  had.”  There  was  certainly  a 
solid  stratum  of  truth  in  that  apology,  such 
as  is  not  always  found  in  apologetics.  But, 
after  all,  there  had  been  a closer  agreement 
between  the  communing  of  the  boy  and  that 
of  “ the  legate  of  the  skies”  than  just  then 
was  apparent.  While  the  minister  was  con- 
sidering the  lilies,  the  boy  was,  in  a devout 
way  of  his  own,  thinking  on  that  little  aerial 
fellow,  every  hair  in  whose  furry  coat  was 
not  only  numbered,  but  positively  sculp- 
tured with  such  elegance  that  even  Solo- 
mon had  nothing  comparable  from  the  roy- 
al looms.  All  have  seen  the  bugles  which 
decorate  the  fringes  of  a lady’s  dress.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  profuse  in  this  sort  of  or- 
namentation than  the  raiment  of  little  Mias 
Vesper,  for  each  particular  hair  of  her  furry 
robe  is  bugled  clear  up  to  the  very  tip. 
Vesper’s  full  name  is  Vespertilio  subulate*. 
We  must  stop  writing  a few  minutes  while 
we  take  another  look  at  one  of  her  hairs. 
Now  we  have  the  pretty  thing  under  the 
microscope,  and  before  leaving  it  must  se- 
cure a pencil  portrait  (see  No.  12  of  the  bats’ 
hairs).  Its  bugle -scales,  though  looking 
quite  irregular,  have  a method  in  thin  very 
irregularity,  and  one  which  begets  a pleas- 
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ant  effect,  not  railikk  that  prudwaid  by  the 
so-called  rustic- work  of  certain  rural  fonpf#. 

bOh,  this  ib  jolly  r Riti  that  Is  hardly 
digiufiwL  Well,  \ye  hayo  written  it 
it  was  iwctnally  apojs&ir.  The  fact  b,  a lif- 
ter had  juat  come  from  a frtetKtiy  m an*  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  it  wii*  & tiny  envelope* 
with  the*  welcome  wondu,  “ Bam*  -initis  the 
back  of  ft  Brazilian  vampire.”  The  haw 
was  very  short,  but  very  soft,  and  quite 
jin* tty.  The  lower  part  of  each  abaft  was 
whitish,  fttni  ilio  upper  part  of  a yellowish 
fawn-color.  We  scwm  had  some  of  it  tiudet 
a qUarter-inoli  objective,  What  5,  Why,  it 
looked  a«  plain  and  uupretendimg  as  the 
maiden’*  hair  afnmoirfL  It  was  next  put 
under  u power  of  abour-  600  tliameters,  and, 
aft  the  hoy  said,  that  levelled  it.  And,.  for 
such  a terrible  hi ood-atreki ng  night  ghoul, 
a very  pretty  object  it  is.  You  will  notfce 
that  the  drawing  g*vfc»  views  iron*  three 


^ ^ : * W 0 

JMrorts  fit  ,*  jut*  or  vasixtox-**t. 

psurte  of  tL  single  hair.  The  tuitirq  hair  wan 
ubdjit  fimr  lines:  in  length.  Magnified  600 
times  linear,  ifiteouUlbe  dooeail  at  once,  it 
would  make  U 2t)Q  inches  long— nearly  sev- 
enteen feet.  Of  coansa  the  ipstrameut  can 
only  *lu*  w a very  min  ate  portion  at  it  time. 
Cbtr  drawing  give*  tlitve  of  these  minute 
part*  of  ibf;  fchafu  At-  A te  shown  the  nwir 
or  hair  btslbr  wlddi  is  m^w  pajrtev  At  the 
bottom  it  m nearly  spherical,  hat  farther  up 
it  ift  fusiform.  The  portion  bant  over,  or 
turned  ttown*  & the  lowfrr j^wi  of  the  ahaft, 
am!  is  much  slimmer  than  the  iifqojr  part, 
which  toj  represented  at  Ik  The  extremity 
of  tip  of  tie  biriir  is  shown  at  €» 

Curious  as  those  bat  hairs  arc,  we  have 
one  still  nmte  ftn.  There*' hi  a little  beetle 
wbicb  greatly  annoys  thv  good  housewife, 
ami  the  naturalist  alw>.  It  gets  iutft  her 
pantry  aod  foods  vm  be?  dried  meats,  also 
destroy*  furs  and  wool.  Tto  the  natwdist 
it  ia  a terror;  for  it  will  eat  tip  his  insects, 


mi;  LAJU>KC  r«w, 

J**I>  A If  At*  **0* 

<*Bca  or  kuMfc 


and  destroy  altmut  any 
specimen  of  antiua}  ,«uh- 
stenrd.  >Tf  lias  a little 
darbreoloml  hairy  grph  or 
larva,  The  name  of,  this 
Httfo  pest  is  the  larder  bee- 
tie,  or,  as  the  ^tetitifio  mein 
say,  IVmtste#  fardartux,  la 
the  eat  of  lb©  birder  pest 
is  given  n ptetnre  of  this 
beetle*  wliiliT*  at  one  aide  of 
it  is  a atrtitght  line  witb  a 
ettm  sit  each  end.  This 
Hue  is  the  exact  length 
of  a fuH-gwmxi  specimen. 

Over  the  heeUbi*  a grimily 
m^gniHsd  repr^semat  hm 
wf  a hair  t*f  His  grub  or 
larva. .'  Ir  will  tve  seen  that 
this  singula?  hair  is  -cunde 
np  w i u rdtiud  abaft  with 
whofjs  of  sharp  spin*** 

UAiu  mail  leaver  tlmipiug  . 
the  shaft  or  slein.  Each 
whorl  seems  Ibivd  lour 
or  fivo  of  these  vpme*. 

High  up  m » whorl  of 
much  thinker  projections, 
each  some  who!  egg-shaped. 

Top  of  all  is  a clusier  of 
qsiite  large  appendages,  each  of  wliicb  seems 
t<^  bto  biog^I  at  its  middle  to  the  central 
shaft,  which  i«  quite  thick  at  this  spot.  I»- 
dciHtv  the***  appendages  look  vronderlnlly 
Hkti  abortive  petals  of  a columbine.  Nur 
d*j p©s  it  need  mu cb  iniAgi  nation  to  set?  in  the 
nntrrc*  make-up  «f  (bis  hair  the  similitude 
Of  il  flower— dbe  tontinn?<us  brarts  On  the 
sleai,  tlic*  calyx  of  thick  sepsd%  and  the  cuh 
mlln  of  siMiMike  jwtals.  It  is  tmLy  m\ 
oddity,  thu  heavy  part  of  the  hair  b«ing  at 
the  distal  end*  n»m*b  as  if  in  a whip  tbs 
snapper  and  th#  stock  sbould  change:  place*. 
If  one  might  boJteVh  ju  foys  of  microswipio 
stature,  a hair  of  Bemieetes  might  well 
serve  a*  the  mace  of  elfin  nobility, 

Jt  }a  Uoticoable 
that  in  all  over  i 

which  wo  have 
gone  the  micro- 
Scjope  hits  simply 
dealt  with  thtf  ex- 
teru  aUibaracfeer  of 
the  bulr^  n>%  deter- 
mined % tbs*  form, 
sis5«t  and  piwitii^u 
of  the  epitbeHnl 
scales  tru  f ho  uliatft. 

But  this  is  the  dairf- 

estpftit  oftbeproh 
Jem.  ‘ lutpnHant 
occuir  iw 
f l>»  dioseetion  of 
p*4tfb  -This i« often 
seen  in  ft  simple 

secllou.  In  the  cufc  urctmw#  or  u*iml 
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wriohi&ftfcw  foe  tori n g districts,  for  the  r«») 
crcp  ©if  the  world  last  year  tkm  out  less 
than  one  IkUHoxi  *Kgut  hwfcdred  and  eight- 
een million  tbre«  hundred  thousand 
poifixdg  (1^18,3(^000).  In  those  %T*ni 
mart  a of  England,  kaowix  ft* 

. the  W ©cl  Exchange,  fraudulent  sales  were 
frequent  unfit  the  micmwopM  was  sum- 
moned unto  Judgment.  Let  os  make  this 
pforii.  1%  ja  cot  the  wearing  atone,  how* 
©ter  ^JtilU fttlij  done,  that  gires  the  to* 
body  to  the  ts teamed  English  broadcloth. 

’ Tina  ifc  doe  tp  the  rjuaiiiry  of  the  fibre  of 
"ihewufd  employed  m -the  fabric,  and  t&ia 
exadi&mt*  m the  fibre  Is  known  a*  its 
felting  quality.  Felt  hats  axe  usually 
made  of  wool  and  rabbits*  hair.  Not  by 
wearing  at  all  is  felt  mmUt  t but  hv  mak- 
ing in  hot  water  and  luting  and  jpressUsg/ 
thus  eaxsjHing  the  several  films*  or  hahrti 
become  locked  ami  e n ta ogl«*i  together,  fo 
protWced  that  compact  fabric  known  m fr\% 
cloth.  It  is  the  slipping  of  the  scatas  .of  oh© 


: UMm  #f  cfti  s** tk  ; • ;•  * 

of  i^ction^  «f  i\,tir!iy  I shows  a longricdlnal 
meiwn  of  a hnm&&  b&ify  lx*  which  tile 
fibrous  character  app^th f % gt  rm  a ztom 
Hurb’ufti  tot  the  same  arid  khows  tbepyb 
ioder  of  mwluHary  substance*.  Ccmpoais 
U\te  with  3,  which  fo.  a mw»k  nwx\*m  ©i:  the 
Stair  of  the  peccat^  . iit  Jkmth  AowMHcari  bug) 
and  the  great  dilftuenetfof  hitereahM^uc- 
ture  ia  at  unco  observable.  •’;/  V ;,  * /•’• 
To  iMpy  these  ^letaiUe  Are  interesting 
simply;  (bey  Arc  cwoim.  8©me 

may  dignify  them  with  tbiv  epithet  scien- 
tific  i ‘ftW  'pffi,  **  Of  what  ueo  'fe  aQ 
thief*  *' TisA  arikWvbr;-  every 

way.-  If&iiiu  f»vt?u  the  tcmnafernial  *©hie 
of  the  miei>MiCcp6  ;>>  -.Very  gtedk  While 


%i  TOBX  or  3B»I3»V  tt’tKH*  SWitlXb  J»*CUJ*Yl«9C 


fnwri  knoykdgb  .ftp&r  the  Japping  br  ihihfh 

the*  exprrt^m  turn*:  fright  M&iaiai *-  scales  the  tetter  the  felitug 

.ally! be  at  faultr$«t it*  chahiv  to  the  extent  vtooL  Her©,  *b©#,  & .*i>  bud 
©f  liis  pwriie^  utetdif^  ifrfc  geimtoe  and  the  of  Urn  commercial  eA?eU©ute 
anmigth&f-ff'rfj^  wan*^  • -Tlie  . 

ladies  n*©«i  k*rdljy  be  told  that  the  ^ 

• Alaska*  #*bi©  fn^i  ■ad:!#aatih»u^  the- 

last  «aea*oft,  were  the  shams.  /_  ^ vj#>V  1 

Alas/  the*©  Alaska  aaldes  were  only  ^ jgfc*  J 

the  m©t»m©n>b©Sf*3l  peihi  of  the  veio"  ASSjjjr  w 

vltofc  of  ftw  iWiilgencHis  amwials,  / V i 

eyfiu  the  one  known  as  the  skunk ! ^ ^ 

Pardon  the  vulgar  word  $ we  might  / ^ 

have  the  cld  name  of  Bliavr, 

Among  the  s.portiBg  fraternity ■ 
ibei*e  is  sn  old  laVagfcj.  r ' 

w Fui)  ffeslhertt.  and  hair  \ ST 

Mak*3muny  /l  mjjn  awoir." 

Acid  Iced  less  are  f&en  iemuiwt  xa  ^ 

Urn  great  wool  market^  af  B«r©l^» 

WhateviTr  he  ibeeni  by  the  ^ r 

pbrssc 0 pitUing^ ‘wool  over  another^  V^M 

i r.  wras  practiced  here  .t©  a fear^  • ? , ,$ 

fid  ^ktprik  Expressed  in  figtiree,  t ho  " j/j  ^ ) 

interests  at  etak©  in  this  one  com-  ' ^ 

mw]U.v  (*w  simply  ;Nmni?t*.  l**t 

yirar  l^lMorniH-  »lo»«  » Up|»y«l  nili<:>  ,,  , , , 

A.id  , hn'lf  mill ffln  itititniV,  ult  wniil > «•  tlppW  *ttrt«a  «f--.lc»t  >,  to^T  »arf« 
,V.U  a ttftll  n i I <,n  pwUAOa  •>  *•*»,  ,A  cw^.ftvcTi^  5.  &oni*ai><i  Mt»  found 

au«i  y<.t  ff  t^WWroia  wt-m  to  ,4  y(6  kHT  io  «nm  of  Jto  ■Mbv. 

rawing  WWW.  ifc  W«H»I  nrrf  "»wy  m-h-  /.  tSdf  oftoohwte.  4.  9>^m«w  of  Pmmm 
aiUljf  afttot  tb»  m'arkiSla  of  ijUa  gr«*t  Uoita  of  <*fe‘«r  fto.w4.Wt  j»rt>)>srt*5jr  Cuina  cIrj. 
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business  Are  employed  in  the  great 
dmg  estahliahments,  whose  special- 
ty is  adulteration*  And  this  art.  of 
druggist  in  » very  ancient  ope. 
An  old  Tboolf  ram  lying  before  mo 
in  entitled  the  KlabarakHy  l&Ui  oj*r*  ; 
or*  ike  Swvfa  o/MdHtern  Chemistry  and 
Phatmod y revealed.  It  is  datM  Lon- 
don * 1758.  In  it  much  Atfrww  in  put 
on  exposing  the  u practice  of 
phaetioation.^  Andhoo  otV- ^ hen 
too  late,  does  the  modytfh  pliyaV^an 
fmd  that  the  very  tn<k&>Mi*  With 
wlaicli  he  is  tlo^Hteiring  his  patent 
has  itself  been  " « iocto?<*d!?*  The 
feat  in  some  of  then#  itASes  would 
to  he  a chemical  rKaei'bnt  geLti- 
fa  the  bofci  de- 
tective. 

A ago  the  British  Far- 

Hameat  inBtifnfad  an  inquiry  into 
the  ^r3uite<ratfdft  of  foods.  4iThe 
opinion  ef  three,  all^thigtiistol 
chehikts  wi**  actually  qnotcd  In 
the  limits  of  Common  a/’  to  the  of. 
fet  that  it imjpoaarhle  to  de- 
tect the  )>re*ei)ce  i>f ’..  chiccorjr  in 
entice.  Thv  mi'?rt»Hvop1fi»t  regards  this  iis  a 
simple  uoitt#.  Tbo  aduttoteticra  ctf  choc- 
olate itf #,t tiiai>oiicftLH  . *•  It  hi  accomplished 
with  hritxkkltwt,  ochre,  iron  met,  ami 'aiMmal 
ef  the  worst  description-*  Tim  exam- 
plr  givifcn  in  the  mt  ed'  ndulternted  cocoa, 
on  heal  tb  considerations  is  pcrhfcp*  h&ruh 
tens.  The  last  thitse-  enta  ate  fn^m  ff&ftmill. 
of  the  British  Parliament  Cmmma&iou  of  1 n- 
quiry  im  to  Adulier&iuut  The  tea 

is  aliowra  to  he  mixed  with  other  leave*, 
linage,  and  muaerala.  The  roflfeo  ta  shown 


OO  FF  t LJ  V.K<  TK1K 

«,  a,  a Srtr«M  frfcjrmeyii?  of  $yiy  A Portoo#  of  chiccory. 

<*,  cv' a StAivh  g?>xtm*&  vt  yfbj&u::'' • ’ ;•  .-••  !•'• , .', ; ,•  • ?J, ' ; 


As  facts  m the  f(mu  of  kgures  are  generally 
of  easy  comprehension,  let  usbortow  a few 
words  from  Qosso.  f*Wh©n ; first  the-  wool 
fibre  wan  ft&fcrai tied  to  mimispopf  cal  wt*un- 
i nation . theeirperiioeiit  made 

itnenof  rorxmo;  it  presented  &J00  aattHUvc*a 
in  an  inch.  Then  a fibre  Savor*  wool, 
drier  than  the  former,  and  kuovro  te  pofc*vaa 
a superior  felting  ptrwtfr,  wm*  Utedl;; 
wore  *J7iW  eemitutefc  te*  an  inch,  d 

BpociBien  of  South  -Down  wool,  imknowb 
edged  to  bo  in/enor  i-o  eitiaor  of  the  former, 
examined,  ami  gave  &Mi  #er- 
rutuim  Finally,  the  Leicester 
Wool.  whose  felting  quality  is  feo- 
bier  still,  yielded  only  1850  eerra- 
And  this  coonciv 


Vure*  per  inch. 
t.n>a  of  good  felt  mg  tyo^ifcy  with 
tlm  number  and  «hat|>KeaB  anf  the 
sheathing  aealew  i»  fo^d  td  he  in- 
vari nhld.*’  whhrW  fibn  amue 

wriicr  aayar  “ E sample*  s^lhcted 
from  him  flamnei  and  froih  coftn^e 
worsted  vary  in  dfamele.E  J&om 
to  jA-e,  of  an  inch/' 

And  U is  no  for  all  fhhnce  and 
Atapfe#  uf  n tffcprais  m>tt.  V ;Egch  is 
.stamped  with  its  own  pattern,  thus, 
hnpresfcutg  it  a ^pctdfic  vhar> 

aeter,  Which  skilh  uriili  frgfrwl'-  mi- 
on^ope*  tnay  rvad-  So  it  k With 
uil  thorn  ar)*cHw  which  »wi#n*utv 
our  food,  and  which  Aa*  iqi|ailde  <j£ 
being  adultexHteii.  Tahtfy  ’fur  •tw-’; 
Blanco,  cotlVe  and  tf?n  ithd  |he  dff 
ihrmt  kinds  of  etf^rth,  Rut  kll 
this  if  u/Mod«)oidy  ■;  ' 

s»  much. hi  this  the*  euat  tbu.t 
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ly  of  men,  \*t  m address  oumd  ves  to  a 
matter-  whlfeh  alone  coacorns  tbs  Jodies, 
namely,  the  chignon  malady. 

in  lrictt  a Burnburg  paper*  with  an  appar- 
©n t adenfcitie  authority,  an  announce- 

ment that  fell  like  a bomb-shell  into  the 
groat  eircle  of  faekion.  4 Mr.  .Lind email n 
wa*  credited  with.  She  discovery  of  a new 
nderostfnptoal  parasite,  which  he  had  warned 
Gr&janmu  He  ait  non  peed  that  it  es|fct#d; 
paraaitteaUy  in  the  human  Wo^  ii 
awam  in  this  life -stream,  tmii  tyti#  nhuriet*- 
ed  by  it,  much,  we  suppose,  m U \i*h  hi 
river.  Be.  «aid,  also,  that ; *Aeh' 
had  in  it  enonnoiaa  uuniin>iis  hf  f Jftv&  grag* 
urine*.  He  tpiiL  of  liis  hH^hvg  i»is^iew^*d 
a bajr-dresact  and 

hia  fmdmg  lota  of  these  dreaiifal  iwimmc 
anifrtaJealia  in  filing  few  stuck  in  trade. 
Very  naturally  the  I£iis«dan  ladhfs  became 
greatly  atanmHi  teM  '[ikhtn  that 

their  tfhigmus  w>w>  obiameii  Inura  the 
pnU  of  &kfey  peasant*,  put  ifc^  tiue! 
'.wft'rae ;.:  he  declared  that  in  the  hall- room 
©Y©n  the  itead  of  these  parasites  ;t*fa  the 
Rdae  hair,  under  tint  Induetieo  of  the  light, 
Waty  ami  moisture  af  T^rajumtion  caused 
by  dtfnc.mg,  gre^,  imriti  plied,  In*-' 

i:amo  dis^minatmt  ivi  miliums,  and  got  into 
the  and  ilmim  wto  the  hhaod,  where 

they  atiammi  their  spuddle  ..gfhgari.b».  m~ 
turn,  ami  thus  induced  disease,  j ust  febiuk 
of  it!  But  it  Well-nigli  #ok©r  think- 

mg—a  parasite  in  n par&dto -.-for  he  tells 
us  that  these  hift'Mtewiu**!  peats  eotitmeueo 
' existence  a»  an  Internal  J^ahitn  of  the 
Pedkttiu#  h&muHw,  Kay.dw  not  scratch  be- 
hind thin©  *>atv  nr  hint  at  ^ holly 
“mmealar  nasuranoe,^  ^r  make  tfe^htlnig 
panfcofnifertev  or  scoff;  for,  a<t^lAng  in  Mr. 
Lii(d©oi9UfH)r  thja  draadfof  gregarifta  in  ;ntijb 
only  hegnit^ct  iffr'Im i Uv$>*  It**  Aibl  dlttS  ifc* 
the  iKniy  *>f  tkU  Vermifc ; ««dt 

M lift  *o?nti  fd  ufi, 

Thai  etulji  this  sf fKijg«  eytiiuhd  ulktory,*  I; 

te  It©  It  tofirm,  and, 

list  Btisig  codin  on  the  Uuumn  hn^V  enter* 

the  ham^ri  IdiKdL  Of  couni*  svliat  lewt 

“ geuMcv  blood?  dp  1 tmn.  t^gW  at  the.  real' 

a! ! . The  iputira  tea  of  -St  P^ter^hurg 
trure  i&i fed  ^ith;  di^n^y,  and  the  ladies  of 
B €rli«  and  Paris  caught  the  aUmnt  and  enren 
Loudon  wi**  steiTtle<l  from  its  «t>oIid  pmpri* 
Kext  the  fair  of  Anacrina  heard  jirst 
enough  of  th»  rumor  to  Suffer  » sort  of  Bald 
Mountain  scare. 

All  thla  was  one  bf  the  fmnoo©  chi- 
gnaa  i-ontnwcrAy.  Jit  nneb  a & 

haqjble  wae  taken  in  behalf  of  the 

devotee*  of  Fashion  to  tlie  #f©ni  judgment 
of  a stricter  sciene©  than  that  of  Mr.  Lhide- 
mann:  and  Again  the  iincros(  0|Kf  Wiia  oaikd 
ixk  preside  at  th«r  tnlmrosl. 

Aguinst  Hie  Herman  Limieimunu^  I>r.  Till- 
bury  For,  **  aklllfnl  EngUafa  tuierm^pist 


mid  eminent  Bpeeialfst  in  diseased  0/  the 
sfciti  and  the  halt,  took  up  tli£  /plus  the 
iuvesttgathm,  dom^r  era  that  hr 

nrver  found  a triit  girguri ttfl  <m  ilie  hair. 
He  did,  bowser.  If  ltd  a fiuigotie  gto\vth 
a specimen  of  Gemma  felae  hakt  wliLch,.  Lr 
saye,  ia  pt>aeiWy  the  supposed  gregurind  *)i 
Liudeinanu.  Such  an  inflated  hair,  if  drawn 
between  the  thuiUb  aiid  finger,  will  feel 
■rough.  This  r'Oughneftti  cuueod  by  the 
oi  a number  of  dwrk  kmites  ^ach 
knot  befog- about  the  srkc  of  n pip  point. 
llie  dgute  reprcseiit©  a very  minute  |>or- 
I cif  the  fthuft  iyf  a Indy  thus  aarrmutd^iil 
wiffe  n mas^  of  thvsp  iijierosoiypie  fniigb  Jt 
mudd;  tiikv.  hu wily  lews  thiit  4000  of  them 
*or  ^lhapty'  logf  ikw\ Bfe  bendfif.  jhst 


' . ii.ynt' a ulntiMOx. 

one  iticK  in  length.  Ami  yet  tbey  era  roaJ- 

ly  ptooia,  Htfil  fit©  hair  thua  infested  may 
be  catfcd  fungi  feruim  bait.  By  looking  at 
thedgux/'  vvir^'  clOstdy.ybu  will  blmrvC  that 
tho  middle  ph'jWf.lori  tif  tlviu  fungoua  ina^s  is 
tttwl©;.  bj>  of  small  tx>ii i*^  ^pp sidera bly  tdon- 
ir*?bsd.  foruw  moy  be  callwl  filafueiU- 

ouh,  whtfiy  the  pnrtft  ioh  eaeh  sidd  Are  ranu- 
posed  of  (^Unlar  and  more  spheiiepl  fonnx. 
Tb««4>  aVS)«  h«t  <bffcrantr  In  thp  life 

Mstory "Of  the  Sume  iudii  klwul  idaiik 
■ Htm  W6  must  appear  for  a bronKnt  to 
digress ; 'f/drif  omst  l*e  nktitbmeil  jjuet  bete 
that  r ho  lower  ».»ne  geU  down  in  the  two 
ivahti*  of  life,  the  a^ioral  and  the  v egeta- 
ble, the  more  perplexing  ticcoiueH  the  re- 
aenibidTiee  bet-uren  tbein.  Even  the  sj>h wu 
Of  an  hy tfter*  >vhnu  j us t emitted  from  the 
pui^yial . shell,  is  pnvyided  with  ei/ia,  01 
fleshy  bdfr-Iike  organa.  With  Haw  pro- 
poijfeirs,  like  baiikd  of  okra,  this  nu<:r»;^:opir 
-being  is  reiiLty  on  active  traveler  fn  thje  e^a. 
And  it  is  - similar  with  the  ejmmv  of  a »ca- 
weed-  At  inat-nsity  the  eATl  eoutaiumg  them 
bum©,  unit  on t riihb  kliA%>uruk^f  anil  each 
one  enters  cipon  ii^  truvcL^  j Ost  as  If  if  svera 
nut  only  an  nromate  hoi  Zi  sentient  tlilttg. 

To  ret  urn  tu  ou  t fuugi  w , us  ahb  wn 

hi  the  hgitrr,  ^ Fungi  l>n>ns  Each 

plant  In* re  may  be  oonsidet^!  us  a ^iinple 
celb  Aft©r  u .iitile  while,  tmtuud  ©uch  euU 
a groove  or  depr^ealini  is  notieeabl©.  T!|vs 
keeps  on  deepen itig.  Thera  in  BOfiio  hidthni 
force  at  wnvk,  vi*  if  an  inviMVlde  IbrCflul  wera 
being  drawn  around  each  tell,  until  the  cob- 
atric lion  cuts  it  tltraugh.  The  on©  cell  uviw 
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0e  my*  the 
\kjMC4\mfttirH\en 
though  infests 
ed*  seemed  pet* 
fleetly  healthy 
after  the  pent 
woe  removed- 
He  mentions* 
however,  one 
stage  of  this 
tomift-Like  fun- 
gus, at  whte&j^ 
itfeiU^uthoian- 
der  skip  t>€  *ss» 
iiifitol.  It  might 
a certain 
kind  of  scalp 
%«#«*  : ■/ 

Thus  emled  the 
great  chignon 
tore.  Alter  this 
Verdict  of  the 
ini^^epe  ovary  cue  breathed  ftefcly  Bgidtt  | 
ami  eonh  devoted  fair*  chi&itehl?  b\mi  t/* 
them*  foibles  of  her  favorite,  <*beiftfihed  tty* 
teviisrgly  aA  ever  haft  and ' ehzrmog 

back  hair- 

Although  a compleriflt'fctal  nacewrity  to 


B^)WiU,  o*  tuvsAref  w mu«*?tojt 

VY*G»JBv  Y**t  £}*Ij,TL¥  .*A£*i- 
fifh  a 


a iiLr«-u*fl  otetj.  or  rc*onv 


bom  again  fV  And  Is  the*  mvmwI  jgeheah* 
in  the  spiritual  mttr#  wonderful  thsar  A fist* 
tain  analogous  phenomenon  widc&.  tOb«  toi- 
ciouoope  bo#  made  kewr-sra  h»  ifc**>  inaimsd 
realms  of  jtffef  7.1**  fc»A©«; 

8t**ttistn)p  and  S«r%,  those  wwn&neftd 
Northern  lights,  by  their  di aoovenos  maiie 
almost*  » new  science  of  mania e aixsdngy. 
From  his  Norway  hceue  the  latter  amatttneed 
thidgjfr  vrtiieh  seemed  cot  taftfo3  to  nrier, 
for  lie  seemed  Id  scientific  bereay* 

But  lie  g'poko  with  the  authority  of  a dwn 
pfivorer,  and  hbi  wemifi  erased  ftijrth  tlnv  bunks 
whole  troops  of  genera  as  facta  net  timwi 
in  nature,  lin  t my  t hs  nmde  of  turn*  Ortadq 
curious  oiT'ftjUuree,  ton#  aupjNwwl  ba  h* 
forms  of  iifcvtuui  their  g&avrkt 

names,  vti&k  dr»ei*rvdi  fia  be  dtfi 
stage*  of  a eybfe  «f  Kfe  Htrottgh  ^hieh  tli*r 
Individ  mil  must  puss  etfv  it  i^i^hed  *d?di 
form*  There  wo*  the  tiny  pAtkhikiiivm  m&# 
sjieefc,  a jftUy  sptemy  iwmcig  hi  the  water 
hy  its  ritat  Aad  t&«r^  wear*  the  hydrvhte, 
a comamnity  df  pnfyp  forma,  miraate  beioga 
fi^d  to  the  grotiud  or  ’tf  i«OTH?4  aucfcrwd  Uke 
Utile  Jjca^ plants.  And  they  colled  this  iaat 
b$  the  of  '»cy|^bt<rt»n.  And  there 

was  a quaint  Bfile  erratum  that  seemed  like 
a nest  of  haakets  with  nno»rnen^l 
This  ftlwi  waa  anchored  at  iu  KamUet  end, 
ami  its  nanw  wn&  struhil a.,  Then  ,thw*  irtw 
a inetry  liitla  ^ri«g  s dimming  the  .awa, 
It  wm  very  iwnati,  iwud.  iikis  a fmst  di^b  wiih 
deeply  cleft  ita  niuno  was  ephyra. 

And,  as  every  liodj  knows,  4h«jr^  was  the 


4utiia*f>*  jrc^»fli8  i*>t;!irrK«  hatb  mj;. 


t^o  days  djd.  It  j*  net  tery  highly  mag- 
niHecl.  Tbtt  r^hiain ing  figlire  of  this  ftjngne 
\*  Very  much  enlarge^  at»d  shews  etruo 
i ore  •'!'  a myctdmf  portion  rn-xt  u*  the  hair, 
Wis may  a<hl  that  Dr.  tilbury  Foir  did  md. 
any  gymtpd  hvx  hn»*h  al»m  in  thv  facts 
he  ikv^lojrttd  hrmb  this  ehignoa  parasite. 
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aeaJcph,  or  medusa,  the  animate  Montgolfier  j 

a/  f Ktt  a»a  A nr)  ffkKnlAiiu  <ta  i ♦ nttiv  uaam-i 


of  the  sea*  And,  fabulous  as  it  may  seem, 
all  these  were  shown  to  be  but  temporary 
life  phases  iu  the  life  cycle  of  one  individ- 
ual, whose  adult  form  was  the  medusa ; and 
ha v lug  attained  this  form,  it  produced  eggs* 
and  so  the  mystic  cycle  of  life  was  run 
again*  Now  planula  came  of  an  egg ; thus, 
strange  though  it  seems,  the  fact  is  that  Me- 
dusa begat  the  egg  which  begat  Plan ul a, 
and  Planula  begat  Soy  plus  toina,  and  Soy- 
p hist  mu  a begat  Strobila,  aud  Strobila  begat 
Ephyra,  aud  Ephyra  begat  Medusa — which 
also  is  to  say,  that  Medusa  is  the  parent  of 
them  all,  and  seems  to  be  m*  great-greats 
grandparent  of  itself*  Herein  comes  the 
hard  word  parthenogenesis,  while  to  this 
series  of  phenomena  is  given  the  name  al- 
ternate generations* 

Look  a moment  at  the  cut  of  the  pretty 
medusa,  Pelagia  oyanella ; and  the  next  cut, 
which  figures  the  principal  stages  in  the 
transformations  of  this  medusa.  Noe.  1,  3, 
4,  and  the  two  figures  over  5 and  6,  are  pro- 
files of  plaunia  at  different  ages;  No.  2 is 
No.  1 seen  from  underneath ; 5 and  6 are 
planula  farther  advanced ; 7 and  8 are  scy- 
phistouta  at  different  stages;  9 is  strobila; 
and  10  and  ll  are  ephyra  from  different 


T&AHSraBK  AXIOMS  OF  A HKDU&A. 


views.  The  last  is  one  of  the  tiny  dish- 
like  or  bosket  forms  set  free  from  strobila. 
It  is  already  a floating  being,  and  at  its 
next  change  will  become  the  elegant  me- 
dusa, Pelagia  cyaiwlla. 

This  begetting  must  be  taken,  however, 
in  a sense  of  its  own.  It  is  a sort  of  growth 
which  may  be  called  a u turning  into.” 
Thus  planula  turns  into  a scyphistouua,  and 
that  into  a strobila,  and  this  not  into  one 
other  single  thing,  but  a good  round  dozen 
at  least  of  “ othernesses”  called  epbyrte, 
much  as  a rocket  ends  in  a constellation  of 
distinctive  stars*  Indeed*  this  halt  ox  stage 
in  this  singular  life  course  looks  very  much 
as  if  nature  might  sometime#  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  necromancy  of  her  own.  The  feat  is 
so  bcwitchingly  like  that  of  a juggler  that 
one  stands  not  a little  astounded  at  the 
sight*  Now  there  is  no  trick  in  the  thing 
whatever*  for  although  seemingly  impossi- 
ble, it  is  actual*  and  real  planula,  as  we  have 
seen,  becomes  transformed  into  a seyphisto- 
uia,  and  this  again  iuto  a strobila,  with  its 
structure  so  like  a nest  of  baskets.  Just 
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myHt&vs  of  life  and 

The  tender  has  hotted  what 
singularly  like-  pwcewses  i\w 
microscope  has  stevea led  ae  at 
work  iti  plants  and  animals  re- 
apeetively  in  the  lower  ranks  ftX 
life.  Anti  lately  It  has 
not  the  very  5nf  eteirft^  factth&f 
even  in  plant  life  there  b un  &i\- 
ttlogne  of  that  «tmhge  phenom- 
ena. alternate  general inns. 

In  i)?4,  over  a hiuidmi  yemw' 
ago,  it  was  that 

chrfmiia  mentioned  the  lUjuikdtiB 
effect  which  the 
the:  comtmvn  barberry  bush  had 
uppp  the  wheat;  Even  then  and 
■ ^veir , siite  x&ttini*  enough'  have 
heete  wluV  have  snubbed  what 
bflA  proved  to  be  a coovuwo- 
sense  ebnvictioii  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil, 


'The  farmer  iteljired 
^ . that  With  the  barberry  near  hit 
Helds  'it  w as  im jjowsilde  to  rate 
vvheaf  WitiKuit  the  brand.  Thb 

stain  orrnrti  efc  the  grams  and 
'Ji-Jft&faifo  praikintep  Pm..’  - L'Ltuif  of  grass*  With  nvildew,  natural  grains.  It  i*  realty  a lew- 
SL  Section  of  the  li^uf  with  u parch  of  tniida*  v\d  rufet.  c.  Ej>-  gua,  and  is  known  as  the  /"»»> 
jctertrU*  of  the  I^si.  A 'Boat- cell  fcusm*^  c,  t?.  pim?r  lay*x  of  ©hH*  of  The  leaves  of  the 

the  ltAf  os  whichiho  rftjitA  dy  ti.  Myceliata.  t„  *%  Young  will  JlwbtTi#  ruhttiw*  are  oft esi  ahht- 

ol.rl  aporeeof  e<tw«o  (war*.  #/.  SlnUtft  frorii  \v[deh  the f^orw  have  . , * 

toUenoff.  g.  Xpor&.nt  ftv PtveinitiL  3A1  Spores,  ft.  &*iumof  the*  tea  with  a Ungltl ^ yvlfow  irr 
u?ail  of  t tie  lower  eport-celJ.  ft.  i.ongknclinot  section  of  the  upper  rust.  I ins  i«  trie  fnn*giis 

»j>qvo-c*:d  with  Jrbe  spore-nucltm  <s-S  ipagniiM.)  known  as  the  Jtfatiitimi  b&'lvrtt&i. 

If  now  turns  out  that ],%$#■.  t*i& 

look  at  what  is  going oir,  or  you  will  not . Apr J f«hgiv  so'  teg  supposed 

predate  Mils  sleigh  t-of-li  and  teat  beneath  f ditdanefcv  are  actually,  geiierically,  nud  spe- 

the  seo,  -f.be  top  a constriction  setfrin,  ] eific&ti?  idehttel.  Ami  y**t you  could  not, 


-wo*  a*  nuASii. 
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• r>  llAliKBUBV  CkAMJx  ‘ " V • . ' , . , i . 

Mditm*-  bvfbertJi*,  fl’mcl  S.  Brnicfoof  bnsberry  with  epois  of  nipt.  agfcnnvl  % Sorrow 
groqjp  of  PtfridU  with  their  oriArta*  «Jenti*iea,  4.  Bporldi*  & 3*  aud  4 majjn Wed.)* 


sowed  uparftUw  of  .pucumitA  from  the  w&eat 
t>n  tli«  leave#  of  t life  barberry,.  behold  1 there 
came  the  taw*  i&uidiifcrd  or  b^rborry 
For  the  petiebfc  developmrtit  of  these  phe- 
nomena anchor  the  microscope  we  are  in- 
dobtotl  to  itar&tadt  a nd  Do  B*f>v 
That  is  alwdyif  a grand  mnr&nti  in  «x- 
penohde  when  Ti*uth  enters*  the  frctsid  and 
illumes  it  with  (k  new  eanytcticm,  The  writ- 
er well  remembtmi  the  tjutet  uwu  that  fell 
upon  class  u£  ytuifciu  when,  u lecture  on 
the  ntjtrsiijuttfo,  he  b*»d  upon  the  table  a 
live  female  opossum,  and  with  ah  Almost  re- 
ligious sense*  gently  cipHuingv  to 

view  her  soft  wjwm  pettish,  *r  solidary  ! plain  fonnooiiTsenae  y*f  sensible  and 

womb,  in  which,  soon  t*r  be  rawlyfor  their  j cxmi  firms  l^yoiid  coiiirovusmy  that  which 

AiiitAitil  tvitrth  warti  tli*  d/t/iti  .vjMi  1*1  iitilir  Lui  iaaar^A/l  tn.  41.  ja  rl  tr-*\  nn.  «** 


kindly  hiuiian  hioe  as  eyes  t&  they  blind.  It 
will  with  patience  peer  into  that  which  a 
»nperc)!icms  science  will  not  so  much  m eon* 
descend  to  look  at.  In  this  instaivoe,  hut- 
iag  get  at  nature's  secret,  it  vindicates  the 


second  birth,  were  the  huts!  little  on*#,  c<suh  oonM  only  Asserted  ms  the  confidence  of 
iwUiering  f^its  own  lawioal  font,  ^aid  ovcm  etui  viatic#,  • in  Om  word*  gf  the  late  Prafeei*- 
hereju  *hw  unpreteaiU  ug  spot  of  plan  t rust,  nr  Joswpfe  Cgeriiutkv  cum  m ost  not  " remain 
this  orangn  stain’  on  tfci  barberry  loaf,  are  standing  <vt  an  oven t viewed  unequally,” 
vre  confronted  with  the  amazing  mystery'  But  if  it  he  a©  observation  w wtokii  eyes 
of  a second  generation  ia  th*>  cm?  JUfc  »>f  so  and  ears  and  fiereeptioft  have  been  txue, 
lowly  *3  iotlivifuaL  1 • tand  a -:c<m$cicd>thms  testing  of  results  haa 

la  the  *?f  feh*  “ ‘Bar berry  Brand'-  the  ;.  folk?  wed*  why  should  one  hesitate  to  con- 
aporm^gouiii  *£  the  futigus  fa  &hnw«;  They  j tend  for  that  which  onr  eyes  have:  seen  and 
wo  upright  festdies,  each  prettily  murghnWi l otvr  hoods  bare  handled  m the  truth  f In 
at  top*  and  euggestmt  of  so  many  Uitl*  uioxt-  > #&tut£$g  the  comxnon-senso  roovietioiie  of 
routed  safe*.  The**  v haE^V  wh^n  based  tipun  obf^rvatvons  so  wft- 

urfe  htorttlly  V^gii-oWe  iii  'AteS  truatw^rtMly  made,  those  mrmtif 

.^Wl^  or^^'antl^'  ure-  TI10.  oitt  j ibimd  touting  at  a great  prlmd|i)w 

also  reproaauts  tbo  sporidift*  or  onto pound  j iw  nature*— that  suhnine  ^fixvhim  are  not 
8i/nruU‘^  , ' | iunite^  to  the  so -called  high  holds  of  hur 

How^r  to  whom  honor  is  ilfio,  1’his  in- ! opefations,  D«*»*  not  their  conduct  stand 
stance  of  parvilieiism  li^tWeeu  #hu  plant  aud  ! fiainfttUy  parallel  with  that  of  those  phik»so* 
the  animal  hi*  eoirmpnudbjg  grtwle  or  rank  j ptor*  of  that  salient  cultus  to  whom  am  oven 
w-ft*  stidii*  >n  advaivca  of  4>U^r ration,  so  oarly } gratuler  truth  aeoiaed  u fuoiulnae^s  in 
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OLD  GARDISTON. 

OLD  GARDISTON  was  a manor-house 
down  in  the  rice  lands,  six  miles  from 
a Southern  sea-port.  It  had  been  called 
Old  Gardiston  for  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
which  showed  that  it  most  have  belonged 
to  colonial  days,  since  no  age  under  that  of 
a century  could  have  earned  for  it  that  hon- 
orable title  in  a neighborhood  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  still  con- 
sidered an  event  of  comparatively  modem 
times.  The  war  was  over,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  Miss  Margaretta  Gardiston,  lay 
buried  in  St.  Mark’s  church-yard,  near  by. 
The  little  old  church  had  long  been  closed ; 
the  very  road  to  its  low  stone  doorway  was 
overgrown,  and  a second  forest  had  grown 
up  around  it ; but  the  church-yard  was  still 
open  to  those  of  the  dead  who  had  a right 
there;  and  certainly  Miss  Margaretta  had 
this  right,  seeing  that  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  all  lay  buried  there, 
and  their  memorial  tablets,  quaintly  embla- 
zoned, formed  a principal  part  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  ancient  little  sanctuary  in  the 
wilderness.  There  was  no  one  left  at  Old 
Gardiston  now  save  Cousin  Copeland  and 
Gardis  Duke,  a girl  of  seventeen  years,  Miss 
Margaretta’ s niece  and  heir.  Poor  little 
Gardis,  having  been  bom  a girl  when  she 
should  have  been  a boy,  was  christened 
with  the  family  name^ — a practice  not  un- 
common in  some  parts  of  the  South,  where 
English  customs  of  two  centuries  ago  still 
retain  their  hold  with  singular  teuacity ; 
but  the  three  syllables  were  soon  abbrevi- 
ated to  two  for  common  use,  and  the  child 
grew  up  with  the  quaint  name  of  Gardis. 

They  were  at  breakfast  now,  the  two  re- 
maining members  of  the  family,  in  the  mar- 
ble-floored dining-room.  The  latticed  win- 
dows were  open ; birds  were  singing  outside, 
and  roses  blooming ; a flood  of  sunshine  lit 
up  every  comer  of  the  apartment,  showing 
its  massive  Chinese  vases,  its  carved  ivory 
ornaments,  its  hanging  lamp  of  curious 
shape,  and  its  spindle-legged  sideboard, 
covered  with  dark-colored  plates  and  plat- 
tere  ornamented  with  dark  blue  dragons 
going  out  to  walk,  and  crocodiles  circling 
around  fantastically  roofed  temples,  as 
though  they  were  waiting  for  the  worship- 
ers to  come  out  in  order  to  make  a meal  of 
them.  But  in  spite  of  these  accessories  the 
poor  old  room  was  but  a forlorn  place ; the 
marble  flooring  was  sunken  and  defaced, 
portions  were  broken  into  very  traps  for ' 
unwary  feet,  and  its  ancient  enemy,  the 
penetrating  dampness  of  the  South,  had 
Anally  conquered  the  last  resisting  mosaic, 
and  climbed  the  walls,  showing  in  blue  and 
yellow  streaks  on  the  old-fashioned  mould- 
ings. There  had  been  no  Are  in  the  tiled 
Are-place  for  many  years ; Miss  Margaretta 
did  not  approve  of  Ares,  and  wood  was  cost- 


ly: this  last  reason,  however,  was  never 
mentioned;  and  Gardis  had  grown  into  a 
girl  of  sixteen  before  she  knew  the  comfort 
of  the  sparkling  little  Ares  that  shine  on 
the  hearths  morning  and  evening  during 
the  short  winters  in  well-appointed  South- 
ern homes.  At  that  time  she  had  spent  a 
few  days  in  the  city  with  some  family 
friends  who  had  come  out  of  the  war  with 
less  impoverishment  than  their  neighbors. 
Miss  Margaretta  did  not  approve  of  them 
exactly — it  was  understood  that  all  South- 
erners of  “ our  class”  were  “ impoverished ;” 
she  did  not  refuse  the  cordial  invitation  in 
to  to,  but  she  sedt  for  Gardis  sooner  than  was 
expected,  and  set  about  carefully  removing 
from  the  girl’s  mind  any  wrong  ideas  that 
might  have  made  a lodgment  there.  And 
Gardis,  warmly  loving  her  aunt,  and  imbued 
with  all  the  family  pride  from  her  birth,  im- 
mediately cast  from  her  the  bright  little 
comforts  she  had  met  in  the  city  as  plebe- 
ian, and  going  up  stairs  to  the  old  draw- 
ing-room, dusted  the  relics  enshrined  there 
with  a new  reverence  for  them,  glorifying 
[ herself  in  their  undoubted  antiquity.  Fires, 
indeed ! Certainly  not. 

Tho  breakfast  table  was  spread  with 
snowy  damask,  worn  thin  almost  to  gossa- 
mer, and  fairly  embroidered  with  delicate 
darning,  the  cups  and  plates  belonged  to 
the  crocodile  set,  and  the  meagre  repast  was 
at  least  daintily  served.  Cousin  Copeland 
had  his  egg,  and  Gardis  satisAed  her  young 
appetite  with  Ash  caught  in  the  river  behhu} 
the  house  by  Pompey,  and  a fair  amount  of 
Dinah’s  corn-bread.  The  two  old  slaves  had 
refused  to  leave  Gardiston  House ; emanci- 
pation was  nothing  to  them.  They  had  been 
trained  all  their  lives  by  Miss  Margaretta, 
and  now  that  she  was  gone,  they  took  pride 
in  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  table,  as  she 
had  kept  them,  reduced  to  as  small  a sum 
as  possible,  knowing  better  than  poor  Gar- 
dis herself  knew  the  pitiful  smallness  of  the 
family  income,  derived  solely  from  the  rent 
of  an  old  warehouse  in  the  city.  For  the 
war  had  not  impoverished  Gardiston  House; 
it  was  impoverished  loug  before.  Acre  by 
acre  the  land  had  gone,  until  nothing  was 
left  save  a small  corn  field  and  the  flower 
garden ; piece  by  piece  the  silver  had  van- 
ished, until  nothing  was  left  save  three  tea- 
spoons, three  table-spoons,  and  four  forks. 
The  old  warehouse  had  brought  in  little 
rent  during  those  four  long  years,  and  they 
had  fared  hardly  at  Gardi ston . -Still,  in  their 
isolated  situation  away  from  the  main  roads, 
their  well-known  poverty  a safeguard,  they 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  a drum  or  seen  a 
nnifonn,  blue  or  gray,  and  this  was  a rare 
and  fortunate  exemption  in  those  troublous 
times ; and  when  the  war  was  at  last  end- 
ed, Miss  Margaretta  found  herself  no  poorer 
than  she  was  before,  with  this  great  advan- 
tage added,  that  now  every  body  was  poor, 
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and,  indeed,  it  was  despicable  to  be  any  thing 
else.  She  bloomed  out  into  a new  cheerful- 
ness nnder  this  congenial  state  of  things, 
and  even  invited  one  or  two  contemporaries 
still  remaining  on  the  old  plantations  in  the 
neighborhood  to  spend  several  days  at  Gar- 
diston.  Two  ancient  dames  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  state  the  three  kept  to- 
gether in  the  old  drawing-room  under  the 
family  portraits,  the  sweep  of  their  narrow- 
skirted,  old-fashioned  silk  gowns  on  the  in- 
laid staircase  when  they  went  down  to  din- 
ner, their  supreme  unconsciousness  of  the 
break-neck  condition  of  the  marble  flooring 
and  the  mould-streaked  walls,  the  airy  way 
in  which  they  drank  their  tea  out  of  the 
crocodile  cups,  and  told  little  stories  of  fifty 
years  before,  filled  Gardis  with  admiring  re- 
spect. She  sat,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow 
of  their  greatness,  and  obediently  ate  only 
of  those  dishes  that  required  a fork,  since 
the  three  spoons  were,  of  course,  in  use. 
During  this  memorable  visit  Cousin  Cope- 
land was  always  “ engaged  in  his  study’1  at 
meal-times ; but  in  the  evening  he  appear- 
ed, radiant  and  smiling,  and  then  the  four 
played  whist  together  on  the  Chinese  table, 
and  the  ladies  fanned  themselves  with  state- 
ly grace  while  Cousin  Copeland  dealt  not 
only  the  cards,  but  compliments  also — both 
equally  old-fashioned  and  well  preserved. 

But  within  this  first  year  of  peace  Miss 
Margaretta  had  died — an  old  lady  of  seven- 
ty-five, but  bright  and  strong  as  a winter 
apple.  Gardis  and  Cousin  Copeland,  left 
alone,  moved  on  in  the  same  way:  it  was 
the  only  way  they  knew.  Cousin  Copeland 
lived  only  in  the  past,  Gardis  in  the  present ; 
and  indeed  the  future,  so  anxiously  consid- 
ered always  by  the  busy,  restless  Northern 
mind,  has  never  been  lifted  into  the  place 
of  supreme  importance  at  the  South. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Gardis  went 
up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room.  Cousin 
Copeland,  remarking,  in  his  busy  little  way, 
that  he  had  important  work  awaiting  him, 
retired  to  his  study — a round  room  in  the 
tower,  where,  at  an  old  desk  with  high  baok 
full  of  pigeon-holes,  he  had  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  labor  during  a portion. of  the 
day  over  family  documents  a century  or  two 
old,  recopying  them  with  minute  care,  add- 
ing foot-notes,  and  references  leading  baok 
by  means  of  red-ink  stars  to  other  docu- 
ments, and  appending  elaborately  phrased 
little  comments  neatly  Bigned  in  flourishes 
with  his  initials  and  the  date,  such  as  “ Tru- 
ly a doughty  deed.  C.B.G.  1852.”— “‘Wor- 
thy,’ quotha  t Nay,  it  seemeth  unto  my 
poor  comprehension  a marvelous  kindness! 
C.  B.  G.  1856.” — “ May  we  all  profit  by  this ! 
C.B.G.  1858.” 

This  morning,  as  usual,  Gardis  donned  her 
glovee,  threw  open  the  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ters, and,  while  the  summer  morning  sun- 
shine  flooded  the  room,  she  moved  from 


piece  to  piece  of  the  old  furniture,  carefully 
dusting  it  all.  The  room  was  large  and 
lofty,  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  inlaid 
floor,  but  a tapestry  rug  lay  under  the  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment ; every  thing 
was  spindle-legged,  chairs,  tables,  the  old 
piano,  two  cabinets,  a sofa,  a card-table,  and 
two  little  tabourets  embroidered  in  Scrip- 
tural scenes,  reduced  now  to  shadows,  Jo- 
seph and  his  wicked  brethren  having  faded 
to  the  same  dull  yellow  hue,  which  Gardis 
used  to  think  was  not  the  discrimination 
that  should  have  been  shown  between  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  The  old  cabinets  were 
crowded  with  curious  little  Chinese  images 
and  vases,  and  on  the  high  mantel  were 
candelabra  with  more  crocodiles  on  them, 
and  a large  mirror  which  had  so  long  been 
veiled  in  gauze  that  Gardis  had  never  fairly 
seen  the  fat  gilt  cherubs  that  surrounded  it. 
A few  inches  of  wax-candle  still  remained 
in  the  candelabra,  but  they  were  never  light- 
ed, a tallow  substitute  on  the  table  serving 
as  a nucleus  during  the  eight  months  of 
warm  weather  when  the  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  drawing-room.  When  it  was 
really  cold,  a fire  was  kindled  in  the  bou- 
doir— a narrow  chamber  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  rambling  old  mansion,  where,  with 
closed  doors  and  curtained  windows,  the 
three  sat  together,  Consin  Copeland  reading 
aloud,  generally  from  the  Spectator,  often 
pausing  to  jot  down  little  notes  as  they  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  orderly  memorandum- 
book — “ mere  outlines  of  phrases,  but  suffi- 
ciently full  to  recall  the  desired  train  of 
thought,”  he  observed.  The  ladies  embroid- 
ered, Miss  Margaretta  sitting  before  the 
large  frame  she  had  used  when  a girl — they 
did  all  the  sewing  for  the  household  (very 
little  new  material,  and  much  repairing  of 
old),  but  these  domestic  labors  were  strictly 
confined  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  apart- 
ments— in  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir  they 
always  embroidered.  Gardis  remembered 
this  with  sadness  as  she  removed  the  cover 
from  the  large  frame,  and  glanced  at  “ Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,”  which  her  inexperienced 
hand  could  never  hope  to  finish ; she  was 
thinking  of  her  aunt,  but  any  one  else  would 
have  thought  of  the  bulrushes,  which  were 
now  pink,  now  saffron,  and  now  blue,  after 
some  mediaeval  system  of  floss  silk  vegeta- 
tion. 

Having  gone  all  around  the  apartment 
and  dusted  every  thing,  Chinese  images  and 
all,  Gardis  opened  the  old  piano  and  gently 
played  a little  tune.  Miss  Margaretta  had 
been  her  only  teacher,  and  the  young  girl’s 
songs  were  old-fashioned ; but  the  voice  was 
sweet  and  fnll,  and  before  she  knew  it  she 
was  filling  the  house  with  her  melody. 

Little  Cupid  one  day  In  a myrtle  bough  strayed, 

And  among  the  sweet  blossoms  he  playfully  played, 

Plucking  many  a sweet  from  the  boughs  of  the  tree, 

Till  he  felt  that  his  finger  was  stung  by  a bee,” 
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sang  Gardis,  and  went  on  blithely  through 
the  whole,  giving  Mother  Yen  ns's  advice 
archly,  and  adding  a shower  of  improvised 
trills  at  the  end. 

“ Bravo  1”  said  a voice  from  the  garden 
below. 

Rushing  to  the  casement,  Miss  Duke  be- 
held, first  with  astonishment,  then  dismay, 
two  officers  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  army  standing  at  the  front -door. 
They  bowed  courteously,  and  one  of  them 
said,  “ Can  I see  the  lady  of  the  house  f” 

“ I — I am  the  lady,”  replied  Gardis,  con- 
fusedly ; then  drawing  back,  with  the  sud- 
den remembrance  that  she  should  not  have 
shown  herself  at  all,  she  ran  swiftly  up  to 
the  study  for  Cousin  Copeland.  But  Cousin 
Copelaud  was  not  there,  and  the  little  mis- 
tress remembered  with  dismay  that  old  Di- 
nah was  out  in  the  com  field,  and  that  Pom- 
pey  had  gone  fishing ; there  was  nothing  for 
it,  then,  but  to  go  down  and  face  the  stran- 
gers. Summoning  all  her  self-possession, 
Miss  Duke  descended.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  hold  parley  from  the  window  over 
the  doorway,  like  the  ladies  of  olden  time, 
but  she  feared  it  would  not  be  dignified, 
seeing  that  the  times  were  no  longer  olden, 
and  therefore  she  went  down  to  the  entrance 
where  the  two  were  awaiting  her.  “ Shall 
I ask  them  in  f”  she  thought.  “ What  would 
Aunt  Margaretta  have  done  f ' The  Gardis- 
ton  spirit  was  hospitable  to  the  core.  But 
these — these  were  the  Vandals,  the  despots, 
under  whose  presence  the  whole  fair  land 
was  groaning.  No ; she  would  not  ask 
them  in. 

The  elder  officer,  a grave  young  man  of 
thirty,  was  spokesman.  “ Do  I address  Miss 
Gardiston  f”  he  said. 

“ I am  Miss  Duke.  My  aunt,  Miss  Gardis- 
ton, is  not  living,”  replied  Gardis. 

“ Word  having  been  received  that  the  yel- 
low fever  has  appeared  on  the  coast,  we  have 
been  ordered  to  take  the  troops  a few  miles 
inland  and  go  into  camp  immediately,  Miss 
Duke.  The  grove  west  of  this  house,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  having  been  selected  as 
camping  ground  for  a portion  of  the  com- 
mand, we  have  called  to  say  that  you  need 
feel  no  alarm  at  the  proximity  of  the  sol- 
diers ; they  will  be  under  strict  orders  not 
to  trespass  upon  your  grounds.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Gardis, mechanically;  but 
she  was  alarmed ; they  both  saw  that. 

“I  assure- you,  Miss  Duke,  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  nervousness,” 
said  the  younger  officer,  bowing  as  he  spoke. 

“ And  your  servants  will  not  be  enticed 
away,”  added  the  other. 

“ We  have  only  two,  and  they — would  not 
go,”  replied  Gardis,  not  aggressively,  but 
merely  stating  her  facts. 

The  glimmer  of  a smile  crossed  the  face 
of  the  younger  officer,  but  the  other  remain- 
ed unmoved. 


“ My  name,  madam,  is  Newell,  David  New- 
ell, captain  commanding  the  company  that 
will  be  encamped  here.  I beg  you  to  send 
me  word  immediately  if  any  thing  occutb  to 
disturb  your  quiet,”  he  said. 

Then  the  two  saluted  the  little  mistraiB 
with  formal  courtesy,  and  departed,  walking 
down  the  path  together  with  a quick  step 
and  soldierly  bearing,  as  though  they  were 
on  parade. 

“ Ought  I to  have  asked  them  in  T”  thought 
Gardis ; and  she  went  slowly  np  to  the  draw- 
ing-room again  and  closed  the  piano.  “I 
wonder  who  said  i bravo  V The  younger 
one,  I presume.”  And  she  presumed  cor- 
rectly. 

At  lunch  (corn-bread  and  milk)  Cousin 
Copeland’s  old-young  face  appeared  prompt- 
ly at  the  dining-room  door.  Cousin  Cope- 
land, Miss  Margaretta’s  consin,  was  a little 
old  bachelor,  whose  thin  dark  hair  had  not 
turned  gray,  and  whose  small  bright  eyee 
needed  no  spectacles ; he  dressed  always  in 
black,  with  low  shoes  on  his  small  feet,  and 
his  clothes  seemed  never  to  wear  out,  per- 
haps becanse  his  little  frame  hardly  touch- 
ed them  any  where ; the  cloth  certainly  was 
not  strained.  Every  thing  he  wore  was  so 
old-fashioned,  however,  that  he  looked  like 
the  pictures  of  the  high-collared,  solemn  lit- 
tle men  who,  accompanied  by  ladies  all  bon- 
net, are  depicted  in  English  Sunday-school 
books  following  funeral  processions,  gener- 
ally of  the  good  children  who  die  young. 

“ Oh,  Consin  Copeland,  where  were  you 
this  morning  when  I went  np  to  your 
study  f”  began  Gardis,  full  of  the  event  of 
the  morning. 

“You  may  well  ask  where  I was,  my 
child,”  replied  the  bachelor,  cutting  his 
toasted  corn-bread  into  squares  with  math- 
ematical precision.  “A  most  interesting  dis- 
covery— most  interesting*  Not  beifig  thor- 
oughly satisfied  as  to  the  exact  identity  of 
the  first  wife  of  one  of  the  second  cousins 
of  our  grandfather,  a lady  who  died  young 
and  left  no  descendants,  yet  none  the  less  a 
Gardiston,  at  least  by  marriage,  the  happy 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  investigate  more 
fully  the  contents  of  the  papers  in  barrel 
number  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  ceutral 
garret — documents  that  I myself  classified 
in  1849,  as  collateral  merely,  not  relating 
to  the  main  line.  I assure  you,  my  child, 
that  1 have  spent  there,  over  that  barrel, 
a most  delightful  morning — most  delight- 
ful. I had  not  realised  that  there  was 
so  much  interesting  matter  in  store  for 
me  when  I shall  have  finished  the  main 
line,  which  will  be,  I think,  in  about  a 
year  and  a half — a year  and  a half.  And  I 
have  good  hopes  of  finding  there,  too,  valu- 
able information  respecting  this  first  wife 
of  one  of  the  second  cousins  of  our  respect- 
ed grandfather,  a lady  whose  memory,  by 
some  strange  neglect,  has  been  suffered  to 
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fall  into  oblivion.  1 shall  be  proud  to  con- 
stitute myself  the  one  to  rescue  it  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity/’  continued  the  little 
man,  with  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  as  he  took 
up  his  spoon.  (There  was  one  spoon  to 
spare  now;  Gardis  often  thought  of  this 
with  a saddened  heart.)  Miss  Duke  had 
not  interrupted  her  cousin  by  so  much  as  an 
impatient  glance;  trained  to  regard  him 
with  implicit  respect,  and  to  listen  always 
to  his  gentle,  busy  little  stream  of  talk,  she 
waited  until  he  had  finished  all  he  had  to 
say  about  this  “ first  wife  of  one  of  the  sec- 
ond cousins  of  our  grandfather”  (who,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  phrase-books,  she 
could  not  help  thinking,  should  have  in- 
quired immediately  for  the  green  shoe  of 
her  auut’s  brother-in-law’s  wife)  before  she 
told  her  story.  Cousin  Copeland  shook  his 
head  many  times  during  the  recital.  He 
had  not  the  bitter  feelings  of  Miss  Marga- 
retta  concerning  the  late  war ; in  fact,  he 
had  never  come  down  much  farther  than 
the  Revolution,  having  merely  skirmished  a 
little,  as  it  were,  with  the  war  of  1812 ; but 
he  knew  his  cousin’s  opinions,  and  respect- 
ed their  memory.  So  he  “ earnestly  hoped” 
that  some  other  site  would  be  selected  for 
the  camp.  Upon  being  told  that  the  blue 
army  wagons  had  already  arrived,  he  then 
“ earnestly  hoped”  that  the  encampment 
would  not  be  of  long  coutinuance.  Cousin 
Copeland  had  hoped  a great  many  things 
during  his  life ; his  capacity  for  hoping  was 
cheering  and  unlimited;  a hope  carefully 
worded  and  delivered  seemed  to  him  almost 
the  same  thing  as  reality ; he  made  you  a 
present  of  it,  and  rubbed  his  little  hands 
cheerfully  afterward,  as  though  now  all  had 
been  said. 

“ Do  you  think  I should  have  asked  them 
in  T”  said  Gardis,  hesitatingly. 

“ Most  certainly,  most  certainly.  Hospi- 
tality has  ever  been  one  of  our  characteris- 
tics, as  a family,”  said  Cousin  Copeland,  fin- 
ishing the  last  spoonful  of  milk,  which  had 
come  out  exactly  even  with  the  last  little 
square  of  corn-bread. 

“ But  I did  not  ask  them.” 

“Do  1 hear  you  aright T You  did  not 
ask  them,  Cousin  Gardiston  f ” said  the  little 
bachelor,  pausing  gravely  by  the  table,  one 
hand  resting  on  its  shining  mahogany,  the 
other  extended  in  the  attitude  of  surprise. 

“Yes,  Cousin  Copeland,  you  do.  But 
these  are  officers  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  you  know  Aunt  Margaretta’s  feelings 
regarding  them.” 

“ True,”  said  Cousin  Copeland,  dropping 
his  arm;  “you  are  right;  I had  forgotten. 
But  it  is  a very  sad  state  of  things,  my  dear 
— very  sad.  It  was  not  so  in  the  old  days  at 
Gardiston  House : then  we  should  have  in- 
vited them  to  dinner.” 

“ We  could  not  do  that,”  said  Gardis, 
thoughtfully,  “on  account  of  forks  and 
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spoons ; therq  would  not  be  enough  to  go— 
But  I would  not  invite  them  anyway,”  she 
added,  the  color  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  dashing;  “are  they  not  our  en- 
emies, and  the  enemies  of  our  country  T 
V andals  T Despots  T ” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Cousin  Copeland,  es- 
caping from  these  signs  of  feminine  disturb- 
ance with  gentle  haste.  Long  before,  he 
was  accustomed  to  remark  to  a bachelor 
friend  that  an  atmosphere  of  repose  was 
best  adapted  to  his  constitution  and  to  his 
work.  He  therefore  now  retired  to  the  first 
wife  of  the  second  cousin  of  his  grandfather, 
and  speedily  forgot  all  about  the  camp  and 
the  officers.  Not  so  Gardis.  Putting  on 
her  straw  hat,  she  went  out  into  the  garden 
to  attend  to  her  flowers  and  work  off  her 
annoyance.  Was  it  annoyance,  or  excite- 
ment, merely  f She  did  not  know.  But  she 
did  know  that  the  grove  was  full  of  men 
and  tents,  and  she  could  see  several  of  the 
blue-coats  fishing  in  the  river.  “ Very  well,” 
she  said  to  herself,  hotly,  “ we  shall  have  no 
dinner,  then  !”  But  the  river  was  not  hers, 
and  so  she  went  on  clipping  the  roses,  and 
tying  back  the  vines  all  the  long  bright 
afternoon,  until. old  Dinah  came  to  call  her 
to  diuner.  As  she  went,  the  bugle  sounded 
from  the  grove,  and  she  seemed  to  be  obey- 
ing its  summons ; instantly  she  sat  down  on 
a bench  to  wait  until  its  last  echo  had 
died  away.  “1  foresee  that  I shall  hate 
that  bugle,”  she  said  to  herself. 

The  blue-coats  were  encamped  in  the 
grove  three  long  months.  Captain  Newell 
and  the  lieutenant,  Roger  Saxton,  made  no 
more  visits  at  Gardiston  House ; but  when 
they  passed  by  and  saw  the  little  mistress 
in  the  garden  or  at  the  window,  they  sa- 
luted her  with  formal  courtesy.  And  the 
lieutenant  looked  baok ; yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that — the  lieutenant  certainly  look- 
ed back.  Saxton  was  a handsome  youth, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair  that  would 
have  curled  had  he  not  kept  it  so  ruthless- 
ly short;  tall  and  finely  formed, he  looked 
well  in  his  uniform,  and  knew  it.  Captain 
Newell  was  not  so  tall — a gray-eyed,  quiet 
young  man.  “ Coinmonplaoe,”  said  Miss 
Gardis.  The  bugle  still  gave  forth  its  sil- 
very summons.  “ It  is  insupportable,”  said 
the  little  mistress,  daily.  And  daily  Cousin 
Copeland  replied,  “ Certainly.”  But  the  bu- 
gle souuded  ou  all  the  same. 

One  day  a deeper  wrath  came.  Mies  Duke 
discovered  Dinah  in  the  act  of  taking  cakes 
to  the  camp  to  sell  to  the  soldiers ! 

“ Well,  Miss  Gardis,  dey  pays  me  well  for 
it,  and  we’s  next  to  not’ing  laid  up  for  de 
winter,”  replied  the  old  woman,  anxiously, 
as  the  irate  little  mistress  forbade  the  sale 
of  so  much  as  “ one  kernel  of  corn.” 

“ Dey  don’t  want  de  corn,  but  dey  pays 
well  for  de  cakes,  dearie  Miss  Gardis.  Yer 
see,  yer  don’t  know  not’ing  about  it ; it’s 
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only  ole  Dinah  makin’  a little  money  for 
herself  and  Pomp/’  pleaded  the  faithful 
creature,  who  would  have  given  her  last 
crumb  for  the  family,  and  died  content. 
But  Gardis  sternly  forbade  all  dealings  with 
the  camp  from  that  time  forth,  and  then 
she  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried  like  a 
child.  “They  knew  it,  of  course,”  she 
thought ; “ no  doubt  they  have  had  many  a 
laugh  over  the  bakery  so  quietly  carried  on 
at  Gardiston  House.  They  are  capable  of 
supposing  even  that  I sanctioned  it.”  And 
with  angry  tears  she  fell  to  planning  how 
she  could  best  inform  them  of  their  mistake, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  her  scorn.  She 
prepared  several  crushing  little  speeches, 
and  held  them  in  reserve  for  use ; but  the 
officers  never  came  to  Gardiston  House,  and 
of  course  she  never  went  to  the  camp — no, 
nor  so  much  as  looked  that  way;  so  there 
was  no  good  opportunity  for  delivering 
them.  One  night,  however,  the  officers  did 
come  to  Gardiston  House — not  only  the  of- 
ficers, but  all  the  men ; and  Miss  Duke  was 
very  glad  to  see  them. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  The  unhappy 
State  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  double- 
faced,  conscienceless  whites,  who  used  the 
newly  enfranchised  blacks  as  tools  for  their 
evil  purposes.  These  leaders  were  some- 
times emigrant  Northerners,  sometimes  ren- 
egade Southerners,  but  always  rascals.  In 
the  present  case  they  had  inflamed  their  ig- 
norant followers  to  riotous  proceedings  in 
the  city,  and  the  poor  blacks,  fancying  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  had  come,  when  each 
man  was  to  have  a plantation,  naturally  be- 
gan by  ejecting  the  resident  owners  before 
the  grand  division  of  spoils.  At  least  this 
was  their  idea.  During  the  previous  year, 
when  the  armies  were  still  marching  through 
the  land,  they  had  gone  out  now  and  then 
in  a motiveless  sort  of  way  and  burned  the 
fine  plantation  residences  near  the  city ; and 
now,  chance  having  brought  Gardiston  to 
their  minds,  out  they  came,  inconsequent 
and  reasonless  as  ever,  to  burn  Gardiston. 
But  they  did  not  know  the  United  States 
troops  were  there. 

There  was  a siege  of  ten  minntes,  two  or 
three  volleys  from  the  soldiers,  and  then  a 
disorderly  retreat;  one  or  two  wounded 
were  left  on  the  battle-field  (Miss  Duke’s 
flower  garden),  and  the  dining-room  win- 
dows were  broken.  Beyond  this  there  was 
no  slaughter,  and  the  victors  drew  off  their 
forces  in  good  order  to  the  camp,  leaving 
the  officers  to  receive  the  tbauks  of  the 
household — Cousin  Copeland,  enveloped  iu 
a mammoth  dressing-gown  that  had  belong- 
ed to  his  grandfather,  and  Gardis,  looking 
distractingly  pretty  in  a hastily  donned 
short  skirt  and  a little  white  sack  (she  had 
no  dressing-gown),  with  her  brown  hair 
waving  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  cheeks 
scarlet  from  excitement.  Roger  Saxtou  fell 


into  love  on  the  spot : hitherto  he  had  only 
hovered,  as  it  were,  on  the  border. 

“ Had  you  any  idea  she  was  so  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  f”  he  exclaimed,  as  they  left 
the  old  house  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 

“Miss  Duke  is  not  exquisitely  beautiful; 
she  is  not  even  beautiful,”  replied  the  slow- 
voiced Newell.  “ She  has  the  true  Southern 
colorless,  or  rather  cream-colored,  complex- 
ion, and  her  features  are  quite  irregular.” 

“ Colorless ! I never  saw  more  beautiful 
coloring  in  my  life  than  she  had  to-night,” 
exclaimed  Saxton. 

“To-night,  yes;  I grant  that.  But  it 
took  a good-sized  riot  to  bring  it  to  sur- 
face,” replied  the  impassive  captain. 

A guard  was  placed  around  the  house 
at  night  and  pickets  sent  down  the  road 
for  some  time  after  this  occurrence.  Gar- 
dis, a prey  to  conflicting  feelings,  deserted 
her  usual  haunts  and  shut  herself  up  In 
her  own  room,  thinking,  thinking,  what  aho 
ought  to  do.  In  the  mean  time,  beyond  a 
I formal  note  of  inquiry  delivered  daily  by  a 
wooden-faced  son  of  Mars,  the  two  officers 
made  no  effort  toward  a further  acquaint- 
ance ; the  lieutenant  was  on  fire  to  attempt 
it, but  the  captain  held  him  back.  “It  is 
her  place  to  make  the  advances  now,”  he 
said.  It  was ; and  Gardis  knew  it. 

One  morning  she  emerged  from  her  re- 
treat, and  with  a decided  step  sought  Cous- 
in Copeland  in  his  study.  The  little  man 
had  been  disquieted  by  the  night  attack ; it 
had  come  to  him  vaguely  once  or  twioe 
since  then  that  perhaps  there  might  be  oth- 
er things  to  do  in  the  world  besides  copying 
family  documents ; but  the  nebula — it  was 
not  even  a definite  thought — had  faded,  and 
now  he  was  at  work  again  with  more  ardor 
than  ever. 

“ Cousin  Copeland,”  said  Gardis,  appear- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  study,  “ I have  decided 
at  last  to  yield  to  your  wishes,  and — and 
invite  the  officers  to  dinuer.” 

“By  all  means,”  said  Cousin  Copeland, 
putting  down  his  pen  and  waving  his  hands 
with  a hearty  little  air  of  acquiescence — “by 
all  means.”  It  was  not  until  long  after- 
ward that  he  remembered  he  had  never  ex- 
pressed any  wish  upon  the  subject  what- 
ever. But  it  suited  Gardis  to  imagine  that 
he  had  done  so ; so  she  imagined  it. 

“We  have  little  to  work  with,”  con- 
tinued the  little  mistress  of  the  house ; “but 
Dinah  is  an  excellent  cook,  and — and— oh, 
cousin,  I do  not  wish  to  do  it;  I can  not 
bear  the  mere  thought  of  it;  but  oh!  wo 
must,  we  must.”  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes 
| as  she  concluded. 

“They  are  going  soon,” suggested  Cousin 
Copeland,  hesitatingly,  biting  the  end  of  bis 
quill. 

“That  is  the  very  reason.  They  are  go- 
ing soon,  and  we  have  done  nothing  to  ac- 
knowledge their  aid,  their  oourtesy  — we 
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Gardiston  s,  both  of  us.  They  have  saved 
our  home,  perhaps  our  lives ; aud  we — we 
let  them  go  without  a word!  Ob,  cous- 
in, it  must  not  be.  Something  we  must  do ; 
nobleese  oblige!  I have  often  thought  and 
thought,  and  really  there  is  nothing  but 
this : we  must  invite  them  to  dinner,”  said 
Miss  Duke,  tragically. 

“ I — I always  liked  little  dinners,”  said 
Cousin  Copeland,  in  a gentle,  assenting 
murmur. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  officers  re- 
ceived two  formal  little  notes  with  the  com- 
pliments of  Miss  Gardiston  Duke  inclosed, 
and  an  invitation  to  dinner.  “ Hurrah!” 
cried  Saxton.  “ At  last !” 

The  day  appointed  was  at  the  end  of  the 
next  week;  Gardis  had  decided  that  that 
would  be  more  ceremonious.  “Aud  they 
are  to  understand,”  she  said,  proudly,  “ that 
it  is  a mere  dinner  of  ceremony,  and  not  of 
friendship.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Cousin  Copeland. 

Old  Dinah  was  delighted ; Gardis  brought 
out  some  of  the  half-year  rent  money,  and  a 
dinner  was  planned,  of  few  dishes  truly,  but 
each  would  be  a marvel  of  good  cooking,  as 
the  old  family  servants  of  the  South  used  to 
cook  when  time  was  nothing  to  them.  It  is 
not  much  to  them  now ; but  they  have  heard 
that  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  troubles  the 
perfection  of  their  pie  crust.  There  was  a 
little  wine  left  in  the  wine-room — a queer 
little  recess  like  a secret  chamber — and  there 
was  always  the  crocodile  china  and  the  few 
pieces  of  cut  glass.  The  four  forks  would 
be  enough,  and  Gardis  would  take  no  jelly, 
so  that  the  spoons  would  serve  also ; in  fact, 
the  dinner  was  planued  to  accommodate 
the  silver.  So  far,  so  good.  But  now  as  to 
dress ; here  the  poor  little  mistress  was  sad- 
ly pinched.  She  knew  this ; but  she  hoped 
to  make  use  of  a certain  well-worn  change- 
able silk  that  had  belonged  to  Miss  Margo- 
retta,  in  hue  a dull  green  and  purple.  But, 
alas!  upon  inspection  she  discovered  that 
the  faithful  garment  had  given  way  at  last, 
after  years  of  patient  service,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  left  but  mildew  and 
shreds.  The  invitation  had  been  formally 
accepted ; the  dinner  was  in  course  of  prep- 
aration : what  should  she  do  f She  had  ab- 
solutely nothing,  poor  child,  save  the  two 
faded  old  lawns  which  she  wore  ordinurily, 
and  the  one  shabby  woolen  dress  for  cooler 
weather.  “If  they  were  any  thing  but 
what  they  are,”  she  said  to  herself,  after  she 
had  again  and  again  turned  over  the  con- 
tents of  her  three  bureau  drawers,  “ I would 
wear  my  every-day  dress  without  a moment’s 
thought  or  trouble.  But  I will  not  allow 
these  men,  belonging  to  the  despot  army  of 
the  North,  these  aliens  forced  upon  us  by  a 1 
strong  hand  and  a hard  fate,  to  smile  at  the  j 
shabby  attire  of  a Southern  lady.”  ' 

She  crossed  the  hall  to  Miss  Margaretta’s 


dosed  room:  she  would  search  every  cor- 
ner; possibly  there  was  something  she  did 
not  at  the  moment  recall.  But,  alas!  only 
too  well  did  she  know  the  contents  of  the 
closet  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  chest 
of  drawers  and  the  closet;  had  she  not 
been  familiar  with  every  fold  and  hue  from 
her  earliest  childhood  f Was  there  nothing 
else  t There  was  the  cedar  chamber,  a lit- 
tle cedar  cupboard  in  the  wall,  where  Miss 
Margaretta  kept  several  stately  old  satin 
bonnets,  elaborate  structures  of  a past  age. 
Mechanically  Gardis  mounted  the  steps,  and 
opened  the  little  door  half-way  up  the  wall. 
The  bonnets  were  there,  and  with  them  sev- 
eral packages;  these  she  took  down  and 
opened.  Among  various  useless  relics  of 
finery  appeared,  at  lost,  one  whole  dress; 
narrow-skirted,  short,  with  a scantily  fash- 
ioned waist,  it  was  still  a complete  robe  of 
its  kind,  in  color  a delicate  blue,  the  material 
clinging  and  soft  like  Canton  crape.  Fold- 
ed with  the  dress  were  blue  kid  slippers  and 
a silk  belt  with  a broad  buckle.  The  pack- 
age bore  a label  with  this  inscription : 
“ The  gown  within  belonged  to  my  respect- 
ed mother,  Pamela  Gardiston,”  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Miss  Margaretta,  and  Gardis  re- 
membered that  she  had  seen  the  blue  skirt 
once,  long  ago,  in  her  childhood.  But  Mias 
Margaretta  allowed  no  prying,  and  her 
niece  had  been  trained  to  ask  permission 
always  before  entering  her  apartment,  and 
to  refrain  from  touching  any  thiug,  unless 
asked  to  do  so,  while  there.  But  now  the 
poverty-stricken  little  hostess  carried  the 
relics  carefully  across  to  her  own  room,  and 
locking  the  door,  attired  herself,  and  anx- 
iously surveyed  the  effect.  The  old-fash- 
ioned gown  left  her  shoulders  and  anus 
bare,  the  broad  belt  conld  not  lengthen  the 
short  waist,  and  the  skirt  hardly  covered 
her  ankles.  “I  can  wear  my  old  muslin 
cape,  but  my  arms  will  have  to  show,  and 
my  feet  too,”  she  thought,  with  nervous 
distress.  The  creased  blue  kid  slippers  were 
full  of  little  holes  and  somewhat  mildewed, 
but  the  girl  mended  them  bravely;  she 
said  to  herself  that  she  need  only  walk 
down  to  the  dining-room  and  back ; and,  be- 
sides, the  rooms  would  not  be  brightly  light- 
ed. If  she  had  had  any  thing  to  work  with, 
even  so  much  as  one  yard  of  material,  she 
would  have  made  over  tho  old  gown;  but 
she  had  absolutely  nothing,  and  so  she  de- 
termined to  overcome  her  necessities  by 
sheer  force  of  will. 

“ How  do  I look,  cousin  ?”  she  said,  ap- 
pearing at  the  study  door  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  fatal  day.  She  spoke  nervously,  and 
yet  proudly,  as  though  defying  criticism. 
But  Cousin  Copeland  had  no  thought  of 
criticism. 

“My  child,”  he  said,  with  pleased  sur- 
prise, “ you  look  charming.  I am  very  glad 
you  have  a new  gown,  dear,  very  glad.” 
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44  Men  are  all  alike,”  thought  Gardis,  ex- 
ultingly.  44  The  others  will  think  it  is  new 
also.” 

Cousin  Copeland  possessed  but  one  suit 
of  clothes;  consequently  he  had  not  been 
able  to  honor  the  occasion  by  a change  of 
costume ; but  he  wore  a ruffled  shirt,  and  a 
flower  in  his  button -hole,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  sedately  illumined  by  the  thought 
of  the  festal  board  below.  He  was  not  at 
work,  but  merely  dabbling  a little  on  the 
outer  edges — making  flourishes  at  the  ends 
of  the  chapters,  numbering  pages,  and  so 
forth.  Gardis  had  gone  to  the  drawing- 
room ; she  longed  to  see  herself  from  head 
to  foot,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  glass- 
es in  two  old  pier-tables — glasses  whose  pur- 
pose had  always  been  to  her  (and  to  us)  a 
mystery — there  was  no  large  mirror  save 
the  gauze- veiled  one  in  the  drawing-room. 
Should  she  do  it  f Eve  listened  to  the  tempt- 
er, and  fell.  Likewise  Gardis.  A scissors,  a 
chair,  a snip,  and  lo!  it  was  done.  There  she 
was, a little  figure  in  a quaint  blue  gown,  the 
thick  muslin  cape  hiding  the  neck,  but  the 
dimpled  arms  bare  almost  to  the  shoulder, 
since  the  sleeve  was  but  a narrow  puff;  the 
brown  hair  of  this  little  image  was  braided 
around  the  head  like  a coronet ; the  wistful 
face  was  colorless  and  sad ; in  truth,  there 
seemed  to  be  tears  in  the  brown  eyes.  44 1 
will  not  cry,”  said  Gardis,  jumping  down 
from  her  chair, 44  but  I do  look  odd ; there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.”  Then  she  remember- 
ed that  she  should  not  have  jumped  on  ac- 
count of  the  slippers,  and  looked  anxious- 
ly down;  but  the  kid  still  held  its  place 
over  the  little  feet,  and  going  to  the  piano, 
the  young  mistress  of  the  manor  began  play- 
ing a gay  little  love-song,  as  if  to  defy  her 
own  sadness.  Before  it  was  finished  old 
Pompey,  his  every-day  attire  made  majestic 
by  a large  stiffly  starched  collar,  announced 
the  guests,  and  the  solemnities  began. 

Every  thing  moved  smoothly,  however; 
Cousin  Copeland’s  conversation  wras  in  its 
most  flowing  vein,  the  simple  little  dinner 
was  marvelously  well  cooked  and  served, 
Pompey  was  statuesque,  and  the  two  guests 
agreeable.  They  remained  at  the  table 
some  time,  according  to  the  old  Gardiston 
custom,  and  then,  the  ends  of  wax-candles 
having  been  lighted  in  the  drawing-room, 
coffee  was  served  there  in  the  crocodile  cups, 
and  Miss  Duke  sang  one  or  two  songs.  Soon 
after,  the  officers  took  leave.  Captain  New- 
ell bowed  as  he  said  farewell,  but  Roger 
Saxton,  younger  and  more  impulsive,  ex- 
tended his  hand.  Miss  Duke  made  a stately 
courtesy,  wi|h  downcast  eyes,  as  though  she 
had  not  observed  it ; but  by  her  heightened 
color  the  elder  guest  suspected  the  truth, 
and  smiled  inwardly  at  the  proud  little  res- 
ervation. 44  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his 
own,”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  dreaded  dinner  was  over,  and  the 


girl  had  judged  correctly : the  two  visitors 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
blue  gown. 

44  Did  you  ever  see  such  a sweet  little  pic- 
ture, firom  the  pink  rose  in  the  hair  down  to 
the  blue  slipper!”  said  Saxton, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

44  She  looked  well,”  replied  Newell ; 44  but 
as  for  cordiality — ” 

44  I’ll  win  that  yet  I like  her  all  the  bet- 
ter for  her  little  ways,”  said  the  lieutenant 
44 1 suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  Southern 
girls  should  cherish  bitterness  against  us ; 
although,  of  course,  tks  is  far  too  young 
to  have  lost  a lover  in  the  war — far  too 
young.” 

44  Which  is  a comfort,”  said  Newell,  dryly. 

44  A great  comfort,  old  man.  Don’t  be 
bearish,  now,  but  just  wait  a while  and 
see.” 

44  Precisely  what  I intend  to  do,”  said 
Newell. 

In  the  mean  time  Gardis,  in  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room,  was  making  a solemn  fu- 
neral pyre  on  the  hearth,  composed  of  the 
blue  gown,  the  slippers,  and  the  pink  rose, 
and  watching  the  flame  as  it  did  its  work. 
44  So  perish  also  the  enemies  of  my  country  P 
she  said  to  herself.  (She  did  not  mean  ex- 
actly that  they  should  be  burned  on  funeral 
pyres,  but  merely  consigned  them  on  this, 
as  on  all  occasions,  to  a general  perdition.) 
The  old  dress  was  bnt  a rag,  and  the  slip- 
pers were  worthless,  but  had  they  been  new 
and  costly,  she  would  have  done  the  same. 
Had  they  not  been  desecrated  f Let  them 
die! 

It  was,  of  course,  proper  that  the  guests 
should  call  at  Gardiston  House  within  a day 
or  two;  and  Roger  Saxton,  ignoring  the 
coldness  of  his  reception,  came  again  and 
again.  He  erven  sought  out  Cousin  Cope- 
land in  his  study,  and  won  the  heart  of  the 
old  bachelor  by  listening  a whole  morning 
to  extracts  from  the  documents.  Gardis 
found  that  her  reserve  was  of  no  avail 
against  this  bold  young  soldier,  who  follow- 
ed her  into  all  her  little  retreats,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  her  stinging  little  speeches. 
Emboldened  and  also  angered  by  what  she 
deemed  his  callousness,  she  every  day  grew 
more  and  more  open  in  her  tone,  until  yon 
might  have  said  that  she,  as  a unit,  ponied 
out  upon  his  head  the  whole  bitterness  of 
the  South.  Saxton  made  no  answer  until 
the  time  came  for  the  camp  to  break  up,  the 
soldiers  being  ordered  back  to  the  city. 
Then  he  came  to  see  her  one  afternoon,  and 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence;  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  little  mistress  was  the  same  as 
usual. 

44 1 forgive  this,  and  all  the  bitter  things 
you  have  said  to  me,  Gardis,”  he  remarked, 
abruptly. 

44  Forgive!  And  by  what  right,  Sir — ” 

44  Only  this:  I love  you,  dear.”  And  then 
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he  ponred  out  all  the  tide  of  his  young  ar- 
dor, and  laid  his  heart  and  his  life  at  her 
feet. 

But  the  young  girl,  drawing  her  slight 
figure  up  to  its  full  height,  dismissed  him 
with  haughty  composure.  She  no  longer 
spoke  angrily  or  bitterly,  but  simply  said, 
44  That  yon,  a Northerner  and  a soldier,  should 
presume  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  a Southern 
lady,  shows,  Sir,  that  yon  have  not  the  least 
comprehension  of  us  and  of  our  country.” 
Then  she  made  him  a courtesy  and  left  the 
room.  The  transformation  was  complete; 
it  was  no  longer  the  hot-tempered  girl  dash- 
ing out  in  biting  little  speeches,  but  the 
woman  uttering  the  belief  of  her  life.  Sax- 
ton rode  off  into  town  that  same  night,  de- 
jeoted  and  forlorn. 

Captain  Newell  took  his  leave  a day  later 
in  a different  fashion;  he  told  Miss  Duke 
that  he  would  leave  a guard  on  the  prem- 
isefeif  she  wished  it. 

44  I do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary,”  an- 
swered the  lady. 

“ Nor  do  I;  indeed,  I feel  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble,  for  we  have  placed 
the  whole  district  under  military  rule  since 
the  last  disturbance.  But  I thought  possi- 
bly you  might  feel  timid.” 

“lam  not  timid, Captain  Newell.” 

The  grave  captain  stroked  his  mustache 
to  conceal  a smile,  and  then,  as  he  rose  to 
go,  he  said : 44  Miss  Dnke,  I wish  to  say  to 
yon  one  thing.  You  know  nothing  of  us,  of 
course,  but  I trust  you  will  accept  my  word 
when  I say  that  Mr.  Saxton  is  of  good  fami- 
ly, that  he  is  well  educated,  and  that  he  is 
heir  to  a fortune.  What  he  is  personally 
yon  have  seen  for  yourself — a frank,  kind- 
hearted,  manly  young  fellow.” 

44  Did  yon  come  here  to  plead  his  cause  f” 
said  the  girl,  scornfully. 

44 No;  I came  here  to  offer  you  a guard, 
Miss  Duke,  for  the  protection  of  your  prop- 
erty. But  at  the  same  time  I thought  it 
only  my  duty  to  make  you  aware  of  the  real 
value  of  the  gift  laid  at  your  feet.” 

44  How  did  you  know — ” began  Gardis. 

44  Roger  tells  me  every  thing,”  replied  the 
officer.  44  If  it  were  not  so,  I — ” Here  he 
paused ; and  then,  as  though  he  had  con- 
cluded to  say  no  more,  he  bowed  and  took 
leave. 

That  night  Gardistou  House  was  left  to 
itself  in  the  forest  stillness.  44 1 am  glad 
that  bugle  has  gone  away  forever,”  said 
Gardis. 

44  And  yet  it  was  a silvern  sound,”  said 
Consin  Copeland. 

The  fall  rains  began,  and  there  was  no 
more  walking  abroad ; the  excitement  of  the 
summer  and  the  camp  gone,  in  its  place  came 
the  old  cares  which  had  been  half  forgotten. 
(Care  always  waits  for  a cold  or  a rainy  day.) 
Could  the  little  household  manage  to  live — 
live  with  their  meagre  comforts — until  the 


next  payment  of  rent  came  in  f That  was 
the  question. 

Bitterly,  bitterly  poor  was  the  whole 
Southern  country  in  those  dreary  days  aft- 
er the  war.  The  second  year  was  worse  than 
the  first ; for  the  hopes  that  had  buoyed  up 
the  broken  fortunes  soon  disappeared,  and 
nothing  was  left.  There  was  no  one  to  help 
Gardis  Duke,  or  the  hundreds  of  other  wom- 
en in  like  desolate  positions.  Some  of  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  old  house 
might  have  been  sold,  could  they  have  been 
properly  brought  forward  in  New  York  city, 
where  there  were  people  with  purses  to  buy 
such  things ; but  in  the  South  no  one  want- 
ed Chinese  images,  aud  there  was  nothing 
of  intrinsic  value.  So  the  little  household 
lived  along,  in  a spare,  pinched  way,  until, 
suddenly,  final  disaster  overtook  them : the 
tenant  of  the  warehouse  gave  up  his  lease, 
declaring  that  the  old  building  was  too 
rninons  for  use;  and  as  no  one  succeeded 
him,  Gardiston  House  beheld  itself  face  to 
face  with  starvation. 

44  If  we  wasn’t  so  old,  Pomp  and  me,  Miss 
Gardis,  we  could  work  for  yer,”  said  Dinah, 
with  great  tears  rolling  down  her  wrinkled 
cheeks;  44 but  we’a  just  good  for  nothing 
now.” 

Cousin  Copeland  left  his  manuscripts  and 
wandered  aimlessly  around  the  garden  for  a 
day  or  two ; then  the  little  man  rose  early 
one  morning  and  walked  into  the  city,  with 
the  hopeful  idea  of  obtaining  employment 
as  a clerk.  44  My  handwriting  is  more  than 
ordinarily  ornate,  I think,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  proud  confidence. 

Reaching  the  town  at  last,  he  walked  past 
the  stores  several  times  and  looked  timidly 
within ; he  thought  perhaps  some  one  would 
see  him,  and  come  oat.  But  no  one  came ; 
and  at  last  he  ventured  into  a clothing  store, 
through  a grove  of  ticketed  coats  and  sus- 
pended trowsers.  The  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tablishment, a Northern  Hebrew  whose  ven- 
ture had  not  paid  very  well,  heard  his  modest 
request,  and  asked  what  he  could  do. 

*4 1 can  write,”  said  Cousin  Copeland,  with 
quiet  pride;  and  in  answer  to  a sign  he 
climbed  up  on  a tall  stool  and  proceeded  to 
cover  half  a sheet  of  paper  in  his  best  style. 

As  he  could  not  at  the  moment  think  of  any 
thing  else,  he  wrote  out  several  paragraphs 
from  the  last  family  document. 

44  Richard,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  a de- 
scendant on  the  maternal  side  from  the  most 
respected  and  valorous  family — ” 

44  Oh,  we  don’t  care  for  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing ; it’s  old-fashioned,”  said  Mr.  Ottenhei- 
mer,  throwing  down  the  paper,  and  waving 
the  applicant  toward  the  door  with  his  fat 
hand.  44 1 don’t  want  my  books  frescoed.” 

Consin  Copeland  retired  to  the  streets 
again  with  a new  sensation  in  his  heart. 
Old- fashioned f Was  it  old • fashioned ? 

And  even  if  so,  was  it  any  the  less  a rarely 
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attained  and  delicately  ornate  style  of  writ- 
ing T He  could  not  understand  it.  Weary 
with  the  unaccustomed  exercise,  he  sat  down 
at  last  on  the  steps  of  a church — an  old 
structure  whose  spire  bore  the  marks  of 
bomb-shells  sent  in  from  the  blockading 
fleet  outside  the  bar  during  those  months  of 
dreary  siege — and  thought  he  would  refresh 
himself  with  some  furtive  mouthfuls  of  the 
corn-bread  hidden  in  his  pocket  for  lunch. 

“ Good-morning,  Sir,”  said  a voice,  just 
as  he  had  drawn  forth  his  little  parcel  and 
was  opening  it  behiud  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
44  When  did  you  come  in  from  Gardiston  ?” 

It  was  Captain  Newell.  With  the  rare 
courtesy  which  comes  from  a kind  heart,  he 
asked  no  questions  regarding  the  fatigue 
and  the  dust-powdered  clothes  of  the  little 
bachelor,  and  took  a seat  beside  him  as 
though  a church  step  on  a city  street  was  a 
customary  place  of  meeting. 

44 1 was  about  to — to  eat  a portion  of  this 
corn-bread,”  said  Cousin  Copeland,  hesita- 
tingly ; 44  will  you  taste  it  also  I” 

The  young  officer  accepted  a share  of  the 
repast,  gravely,  and  then  Cousin  Copeland 
told  his  story.  He  was  a simple  soul ; Miss 
Margaretta  would  have  made  the  soldier 
believe  she  had  come  to  town  merely  for  her 
own  lofty  amusement  or  to  buy  jewels.  It 
ended,  however,  in  the  comfortable  eating 
of  a good  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  a cigar 
in  Captain  Newell’s  own  room,  which  was 
adorned  with  various  personal  appliances 
for  comfort  that  astonished  the  eyes  of  the 
careful  little  bachelor,  and  left  him  in  a 
maze  of  vague  wonderings.  Young  men 
lived  in  that  way,  then,  nowadays  f They 
could  do  so,  and  yet  not  be  persons  of — of 
irregular  habits  f 

David  Newell  persuaded  his  guest,  to 
abandon,  for  the  present,  all  idea  of  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  city.  “ These  tran- 
sition shop-keepers  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
preciating qualifications  such  as  yours,  Sir,” 
he  said.  “ Would  it  not  be  better  to  set 
about  obtaining  a new  tenant  for  the  ware- 
house f” 

Cousin  Copeland  thought  it  would ; but 
repairs  were  needed,  and — 

44  Will  yon  give  me  the  charge  of  it  T I 
am  in  the  city  all  the  time,  and  I have  ac- 
quaintances among  the  Northerners  who 
are  beginning  to  come  down  here  with  a 
view  of  engaging  in  business.” 

Cousin  Copeland  gladly  relinquished  the 
warehouse,  and  then,  after  an  hour’s  rest, 
he  rode  gallantly  back  to  Gardiston  House 
on  one  of  the  captain’s  horses ; he  explained 
at  some  length  that  he  had  been  quite  a 
man  of  mettle  in  his  youth  as  regards  horse- 
flesh— “often  riding,  Sir,  ten  and  fifteen 
miles  a day.” 

“ I will  go  in  for  a moment,  I think,”  said 
the  young  officer,  as  they  arrived  at  the  old 
gate. 


“ Most  certainly,”  said  Cousin  Copeland, 
cordially;  “Gardis  will  be  delighted  to  eee 
you.” 

“ Will  she  f”  said  the  captain. 

Clouds  had  gathered,  a raw  wind  from 
the  ocean  swept  over  the  land,  and  fine 
rain  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  house 
seemed  dark  and  damp  as  the  two  entered 
it.  Gardis  listened  to  Cousin  Copeland’s  de- 
tailed little  narrative  in  silence,  and  made 
no  comments  while  he  was  present;  bnt 
when  he  left  the  room  for  a moment  she 
said,  abruptly : 

“ Sir,  you  will  make  no  repairs,  and  you 
will  take  no  steps  toward  procuring  a ten- 
ant for  our  property  in  the  city.  I will  not 
allow  it.” 

“And  why  may  I not  do  it  as  well  as  any 
other  person  f”  said  Captain  NewelL 

“ You  are  not 4 any  other  person,’  and  you 
know  it,”  said  Gardis,  with  flushed  cheeks. 
“ I do  not  choose  to  reoeive  a favor  from 
your  hands.” 

44  It  is  a mere  business  transaction,  Miss 
Duke.” 

44  It  is  not.  You  know  you  intend  to 
make  the  repairs  yourself,”  cried  the  girl, 
passionately. 

44  And  if  I do  so  intend!  It  will  only  he 
advancing  the  money,  and  you  can  pay  me 
interest  if  you  like.  The  city  will  certainly 
regain  her  old  position  in  time ; my  venture 
is  a sure  one.  But  I wish  to  assist  you,  Miss 
Duke ; I do  not  deny  it.” 

44 And  I — will  not  allow  it!” 

44  What  will  you  do,  then  f” 

“God  knows,”  said  Gardis.  44 But  I would 
rather  starve  than  accept  assistance  from 
you.”  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  held  her  head  proudly  erect. 

44  And  from  Saxton  f He  has  gone  North, 
but  he  would  be  so  proud  to  help  you.” 

44  From  him  least  of  alL” 

44  Because  of  his  love  for  you  T” 

Gardis  was  silent. 

44  Miss  Duke,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
If  you  had  loved  Roger  Saxton,  would  you 
have  married  him!” 

“Never!” 

44  You  would  have  sacrificed  your  whole 
life,  then,  for  the  sake  of—” 

44  My  country,  Sir.” 

44  We  have  a common  country,  Gardis,” 
answered  the  young  man,  gravely.  Then, 
as  he  rose, 44  Child,”  he  said, 44 1 shall  not  re- 
linquish the  charge  of  your  property,  given 
into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Copeland  Gardiston, 
and,  for  your  own  sake,  I beg  you  to  be  more 
patient,  more  gentle,  as  becomes  a woman. 
A few  weeks  will  no  doubt  see  you  released 
from  even  your  slight  obligation  to  me:  you 
will  have  but  a short  time  to  wait.” 

Poor  Gardis ! Her  proud  scorn  went  for 
nothing,  thenf  She  was  overridden  as 
though  she  had  been  a ohild,  and  even  re- 
buked for  want  of  gentleness.  The  draw- 
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ing-room  was  cheerless  and  damp  in  the 
rainy  twilight ; the  girl  wore  a faded  lawn 
dress,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale;  the  old 
house  was  chilly  through  and  through,  and 
even  the  soldier,  strong  as  he  was,  felt  him- 
self shivering.  At  this  instant  enter  Cous- 
in Copeland.  “Of  coarse  you  will  spend 
the  night  here,”  he  said,  heartily.  “ It  is 
raining,  and  I must  insist  upon  your  stay- 
ing over  until  to-morrow — must  really  in- 
sist.” 

Gardis  looked  up  quickly ; her  dismayed 
face  said,  plainly,  “ Oh  no,  no.”  Thereupon 
the  young  officer  immediately  accepted  Cous- 
in Copeland’s  invitation,  and  took  his  seat 
again  with  quiet  deliberation.  Gardis 
sank  down  upon  the  sofa.  “Very  well,” 
she  thought,  desperately,  “this  time  it  is 
hopeless.  Nothing  can  be  done.” 

And  hopeless  it  was.  Pompey  brought 
in  a candle,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table, 
where  its  dim  light  made  the  large  apart- 
ment more  dismal  than  before;  the  rain 
poured  down  outside,  and  the  rising  wind 
rattled  the  loose  shutters.  Dinner  was  an- 
nounced— one  small  fish,  potatoes,  and  corn- 
bread.  Pale  Gardis  sat  like  a statue  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  made  no  effort  to  en- 
tertain the  guest;  but  Cousin  Copeland 
threw  himself  bravely  into  the  breach,  and, 
by  way  of  diversion,  related  the  whole  sto- 
ry of  the  nncbrouicled  “wife  of  one  of  our 
grandfather’s  second  cousins,”  who  had  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a most  remarkable  personage 
of  Welsh  descent,  her  golden  harp  having 
once  stood  in  the  very  room  in  which  they 
were  now  seated. 

“ Do  yon  not  think,  my  child,  that  a — a 
little  fire  in  your  aunt  Margaretta’s  boudoir 
would — would  be  conducive  to  our  com- 
fort f”  suggested  the  little  bachelor,  as  they 
rose  from  the  table. 

“ As  you  please,”  said  Gardis. 

go  the  three  repaired  thither,  and  when 
the  old  red  curtains  were  down,  and  the  fire 
lighted,  the  little  room  had  at  least  a sem- 
blance of  comfort,  whatever  may  have  been 
in  the  hearts  of  its  occupants.  Gardis  em- 
broidered, Cousin  Copeland  chatted  on  in  a 
steady  little  stream,  and  the  guest  listened. 
“ I will  step  up  stairs  to  my  study,  and  bring 
down  that  file  of  documents,”  said  the  bach- 
elor, rising.  He  was  gone,  and  left  only  si- 
lence behind  him.  Gardis  did  not  raise  her 
head,  but  went  steadily  on  with  the  em- 
broidered robe  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

“I  am  thinking,”  began  David  Newell, 
breaking  the  long  pause  at  last,  “ how  com- 
fortable you  would  be,  Miss  Duke,  as  the 
wife  of  Roger  Saxton.  He  would  take  you 
North,  away  from  this  old  house,  and  he 
would  be  so  proud  and  so  fond  of  you.” 

No  answer. 

“The  place  could  be  put  in  order  if  yon 
did  not  care  to  sell  it,  and  your  cousin  Cope- 
land oould  live  on  here  as  usual ; indeed,  I 


could  scarcely  imagine  him  in  any  other 
home.” 

“Nor  myself.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Miss  Duke ; I can  easily  imagine 
you  in  New  York,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  I can 
easily  imagine  you  at  the  opera,  in  the  pic- 
ture-galleries, or  carrying  out  to  the  full 
your  exquisite  taste  in  dress.” 

Down  went  the  embroidery.  “ Sir,  do  you 
mean  to  insult  me  t”  said  the  pale  cotton- 
robed  little  hostess. 

“ By  no  means.” 

“ Why  do  you  come  here  T Why  do  you 
sneer  at  my  poor  clothes  f Why — •”  Her 
voice  trembled,  and  she  stopped  abruptly. 

“ I was  not  aware  that  they  were  poor  or 
old,  Miss  Duke.  I have  never  seen  a more 
exqnisite  costume  than  yours  on  the  even- 
ing when  we  dined  here  by  invitation;  it 
has  been  like  a picture  in  my  memory  ever 
since.” 

“ An  old  robe  that  belonged  to  my  grand- 
mother, and  I burned  it,  every  shred,  as  soon 
as  you  had  gone,”  said  Gardis,  hotly. 

Far  from  being  impressed  as  she  had  in- 
tended he  should  be,  David  Newell  merely 
bowed;  the  girl  saw  that  he  set  the  act 
down  as  “ temper.” 

“ I suppose  your  Northern  ladies  never  do 
such  things  ?”  she  said,  bitterly. 

“You  are  right;  they  do  not,”  he  an- 
swered. 

“ Why  do  you  come  here  !”  pursued  Gar- 
dis. “ Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  Mr.  Sax- 
ton f Though  he  had  the  fortune  of  a prince, 
he  is  nothing  to  me.” 

“ Roger’s  fortune  is  comfortable,  but  not 
princely,  Miss  Duke — by  no  means  princely. 
We  are  not  princely  at  the  North,”  added 
Newell,  with  a slight  smile,  “and  neither 
are  we  i knightly.’  We  must,  I fear,  yield 
all  claim  to  that  prised  word  of  yours.” 

“I  am  not  aware  that  I have  used  the 
word,”  said  Miss  Duke,  with  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Oh,  I did  not  mean  you  alone — you  per- 
sonally— but  all  Southern  ladies.  However, 
to  return  to  our  subject : Saxton  loves  you, 
and  has  gone  away  with  a saddened  heart.” 

This  was  said  gravely.  “ As  though,”  Miss 
Duke  remarked  to  herself — “ really  as  though 
a Saxton’s  heart  was  of  consequence !” 

“ I presume  he  will  soon  forget,”  she  said, 
carelessly,  as  she  took  up  her  embroidery 
again. 

“ Yes,  no  doubt,”  replied  Captain  Newell. 
“I  remember  once  on  Staten  Island,  and 
again  out  in  Mississippi,  when  he  was  even 
more — Yes,  as  you  say,  he  will  soon  for- 
get.” 

“ Then  why  do  you  so  continually  speak 
of  himf”  said  Miss  Duke,  sharply.  Such 
prompt  corroboration  was  not,  after  all,  as 
agreeable  as  it  should  have  been  to  a well- 
regulated  mind. 

“ I speak  of  him,  Miss  Duke,  because  I 
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wish  to  know  whether  it  is  only  your  South- 
. era  girlish  pride  that  speaks,  or  whether  yon 
really,  as  would  be  most  natural,  loye  him 
as  he  loves  you ; for,  in  the  latter  case,  you 
would  be  able,  I think,  to  fix  and  retain  his 
somewhat  fickle  fancy.  He  is  a fine  fellow, 
and,  as  I said  before,  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral, Miss  Duke,  that  you  should  love  him." 

“ I do  not  love  him,"  said  Gardis,  quick- 
ly and  angrily,  puttiug  in  her  stitches  all 
wrong.  Who  was  this  person,  daring  to  as- 
sume what  would  or  would  not  be  natural 
for  her  to  dot 

“ Very  wMl ; I believe  you.  And  now  that 
I know  the  truth,  I will  tell  you  why  I come 
here : yon  have  asked  me  several  times.  I 
too  love  you,  Miss  Duke." 

Gardis  had  risen.  “You?"  she  said — 
“ you  T" 

“Yes,  I;  I too." 

He  was  standing  also,  and  they  gazed  at 
each  other  a moment  in  silence. 

“ I will  never  marry  you,"  said  the  girl  at 
last — “ never  I never!  You  do  not,  can  not, 
understand  the  hearts  of  Southern  women, 
Sir." 

“ I have  not  asked  you  to  marry  me,  Miss 
Duke,"  said  the  young  soldier,  composed- 
ly; “and  the  hearts  of  Southern  women 
are  much  like  those  of  other  women,  I pre- 
sume." Then,  as  the  girl  opened  the  door 
to  escape,  “ You  may  go  away  if  you  like, 
Gardis,"  he  said,  “but  I shall  love  you  all 
the  same,  dear." 

She  disappeared,  and  in  a few  moments 
Cousin  Copeland  re-entered,  with  apologies 
for  his  lengthened  absence.  “I  found  sev- 
eral other  documents  I thought  you  might 
like  to  see,"  he  said,  eagerly.  “They  will 
occnpy  the  remainder  of  our  evening  de- 
lightfully." 

They  did.  But  Gardis  did  not  return; 
neither  did  she  appear  at  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning.  Captain  Newell 
rode  back  to  the  city  without  seeing  her. 

Not  long  afterward  Cousin  Copeland  re- 
ceived a formal  letter  from  a city  lawyer. 
The  warehouse  had  found  a tenant,  and  he, 
the  lawyer,  acting  for  the  agent,  Captain 
Newell,  had  the  honor  to  inclose  the  first 
installment  of  rent  money,  and  remained 
an  obedient  servant,  and  so  forth.  Cousin 
Copeland  was  exultant.  Gardis  said  to  her- 
sejf,  “ He  is  taking  advantage  of  our  pover- 
ty," and  going  to  her  room,  she  sat  down  to 
plan  some  way  of  release.  “ I might  be  a 
governess,"  she  thought.  But  no  one  at  the 
South  wanted  a governess  now,  and  how 
could  she  go  North  f She  was  not  aware 
how  old-fashioned  were  her  little  accom- 
plishments— her  music,  her  embroidery,  her 
ideas  of  literature,  her  prim  drawings,  and 
even  her  deportment.  No  one  made  courte- 
sies at  tho  North  any  more,  save  perhaps  in 
the  Lancers.  As  to  chemistry,  trigonome- 
try, physiology,  and  geology,  the  ordinary 


studies  of  a Northern  girl,  she  knew  hardly 
more  than  their  names.  “We  might  soil 
the  place,"  she  thought  at  last,  “and  go 
away  somewhere  and  live  in  the  woods." 

This,  indeed,  seemed  the  only  way  open 
to  her.  The  house  was  an  actual  fact;  it 
was  there ; it  was  also  her  own.  A few  days 
later  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  city 
newspaper : “ For  sale,  the  residence  known 
as  Gardiston  House,  situated  six  miles  from 
the  city,  on  Green  River.  Apply  by  letter, 
or  on  the  premises,  to  Miss  Gardiston  Duke." 
Three  days  passed,  and  no  one  came.  The 
fourth  day  an  applicant  appeared,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  dining-room.  He  sent  up 
no  name;  bnt  Miss  Dnke  descended  hope- 
fully to  confer  with  him,  and  found — Cap- 
tain Newell. 

“You!"  she  Baid,  paling  and  flushing. 
Her  voice  faltered;  she  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed. 

“ It  will  always  be  myself,  Gardis,"  said 
the  young  man,  gravely.  “So  you  wish  to 
sell  the  old  house  f I should  not  have  sup- 
posed it." 

“ I wish  to  sell  it  in  order  to  be  freed  from 
obligations  forced  upon  ns,  Sir." 

“ Very  well.  Bnt  if  I buy  it,  then  what  f” 

“ You  will  not  buy  it,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I will  not  sell  it  to  you.  Yon  do 
not  wish  the  place ; you  would  only  buy  it 
to  assist  us." 

“That  is  true." 

“ Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
I believe,"  said  Miss  Duke,  rising. 

“ la  there  nothing  more,  Gardis  f" 

“Nothing,  Captain  Newell." 

And  then,  withont  another  word,  the  sol- 
dier bowed,  and  rode  back  to  town. 

The  dreary  little  advertisement  remained 
in  a corner  of  the  newspaper  a month  lon- 
ger, but  no  purchaser  appeared.  The  win- 
ter was  rainy,  with  raw  east  winds  from  the 
ocean,  and  the  old  house  leaked  in  many 
places.  If  they  had  lived  in  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  rooms,  which  were  in  better  con- 
dition and  wanner  than  the  large  apart- 
ments, they  might  have  escaped ; but  no 
habit  was  changed,  and  three  times  a day 
the  table  was  spread  in  the  damp  dining- 
room, where  the  atmosphere  was  like  that 
of  a tomb,  and  where  no  fire  was  ever  made. 
The  long  evenings  were  generally  spent  in 
the  sombre  drawing-room  by  tbe  light  of  the 
one  candle,  and  the  rain  beat  against  the 
old  shutters  so  loudly  that  Cousin  Cope- 
land was  obliged  to  elevate  his  gentle  little 
voice  as  he  read  aloud  to  his  silent  compan- 
ion. But  one  evening  he  found  himself 
forced  to  pause ; his  voice  had  failed.  Fdnr 
days  afterward  he  died,  gentle  and  placid 
to  the  last.  He  was  an  old  man,  although 
no  one  had  ever  thought  so. 

The  funeral  notice  appeared  in  the  city 
paper,  and  a few  old  family  friends  came 
out  to  Gardiston  House  to  fbllow  the  last 
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Gardiston  to  his  resting-place  in  St.  Mark’s 
forest  church -yard.  They  were  all  sad- 
faced  people,  clad  in  mourning  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  Accustomed  to  sorrow,  they 
followed  to  the  grave  quietly,  not  a heart 
there  that  had  not  its  own  dead — husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons  slain  on  the  cruel  battle- 
fields in  cold  Virginia,  and  over  the  border 
at  Gettysburg  and  Antietam.  They  all  re- 
turned to  Gardiston  House,  sat  a while  in  the 
drawing-room,  spoke  a few  words  each  in 
turn  to  the  desolate  little  mistress,  and  then 
took  leave.  Gardis  was  left  alone. 

Captain  Newell  did  not  come  to  the  fune- 
ral ; he  could  not  come  into  such  a company 
in  his  uniform,  and  he  would  not  come  with- 
out it.  He  had  his  own  ideas  of  duty,  and 
his  own  pride.  But  he  sent  a wreath  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  which  must  have  come  from 
some  city  where  there  was  a hot -house. 
Miss  Duke  would  not  place  the  wreath  upon 
the  coffin,  neither  would  she  leave  it  in  the 
drawing-room ; she  stood  a while  with  it  in 
her  hand,  and  then  she  stole  up  stairs  and 
laid  it  on  Cousin  Copeland’s  open  desk, 
where  daily  he  had  worked  so  patiently  and 
steadily  through  so  many  long  years.  Use- 
lessly f Who  among  us  shall  dare  to  say 
that! 

A week  later,  at  twilight,  old  Dinah 
brought  up  the  young  officer’s  card. 

“ Say  that  I see  no  one,”  replied  Miss  Duke. 

A little  note  came  back,  w ritten  on  a slip 
of  paper : “ I beg  you  to  see  me,  if  only  for 
a moment ; it  is  a business  matter  that  has 
brought  me  hqre  to-day.”  And  certainly  it 
was  a very  forlorn  day  for  a pleasure  ride : 
the  wind  howled  through  the  trees,  and  the 
roads  were  almost  impassable  with  deep 
mire.  Miss  Duke  went  down  to  the  dining- 
room. She  wore  no  mourning  garments: 
she  had  none.  She  had  not  worn  mourn- 
ing for  her  aunt,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Chilled  by  the  damp  room,  pale  and  silent, 
she  stood  before  the  young  officer  waiting 
to  hear  his  errand.  It  was  this : some  one 
wished  to  purchase  Gardiston  House — a real 
purchaser  this  time,  a stranger.  Captain 
Newell  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  wife  of 
an  army  contractor,  a Northern  woman,  who 
had  taken  a fancy  for  an  old  family  resi- 
dence, and  intended  to  be  herself  an  old 
family  in  future ; he  merely  stated  the  price 
offered  for  the  house  and  its  furniture,  and 
in  a few  words  placed  the  business  clearly 
before  the  listener. 

Her  face  lighted  with  pleasure.  “At  last!” 
she  said. 

“ Yes,  at  last,  Miss  Duke.”  There  was  a 
shade  of  sadness  in  his  tone,  bnt  he  spoke 
no  word  of  entreaty.  “ Yon  accept  f ’ 

“ I do,”  said  Gardis. 

“I  must  ride  back  immediately  to  the 
city,”  said  David  Newell,  taking  up  his  cap, 
“ before  it  is  entirely  dark,  for  the  roads  are  j 
very  heavy.  I came  out  as  soon  as  I heard 


of  the  offer,  Miss  Duke,  for  I knew  you  would 
be  so  glad,  so  very  glad.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Gardis,  “ I am  glad ; very  glad.” 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  now,  and  she  smiled 
as  she  returned  the  young  officer’s  bow. 
“ Some  time,  Captain  Newell — some  time  I 
trust  I shall  feel  like  thanking  you  for  what 
was  undoubtedly  intended,  on  your  part,  as 
kindness,”  she  said. 

“It  was  never  intended  for  kindness  at 
all,”  said  Newell,  bluntly.  “ It  was  never 
but  one  thing,  Gardis,  and  you  know  it ; 
and  that  one  thing  is,  and  always  will  be, 
love.  Not  ‘ always  will  be,’  though ; I should 
not  say  that.  A roan  can  conquer  an  un- 
worthy love  if  he  chooses.” 

“ Unworthy  T”  said  Gardis,  involuntarily. 

“Yes,  unworthy;  like  this  of  mine  for 
you.  A woman  should  be  gentle,  should  be 
loving ; a woman  should  have  a womanly 
nature.  But  you — you — you  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  thing  in  you  but  a foolish  pride. 
I verily  believe,  Gardis  Duke,  that  if  you 
loved  me  enough  to  die  for  me,  you  would 
still  let  me  go  out  of  that  door  without  a 
word,  so  deep,  so  deadly  is  that  pride  of 
yours.  What  do  I want  with  such  a wife  T 
No.  My  wife  must  love  me — love  me  ar- 
dently, as  I shall  love  her.  Farewell,  Mies 
Duke ; I shall  not  see  you  again,  probably. 
I will  send  a lawyer  out  to  complete  the 
sale.” 

He  was  gone,  and  Gardis  stood  alone  in  the 
darkening  room.  Gardiston  House,  where 
she  had  spent  her  life — Gardiston  House, 
full  of  the  memories  and  associations  of  two 
centuries — Gardiston  House,  the  living  re- 
minder and  the  constant  support  of  that 
family  pride  in  which  she  had  been  nur- 
tured, her  one  possession  in  the  land  which 
she  had  so  loved,  the  beautiful,  desolate 
South — would  soon  be  hers  no  longer.  She 
began  to  sob,  and  then  when  the  sound 
came  back  to  her,  echoing  through  the  still 
room,  she  stopped  suddenly,  as  though 
ashamed.  “ I will  go  abroad,”  she  said ; 
“there  will  be  a great  deal  to  amuse  me 
over  there.”  But  the  comfort  was  dreary ; 
and,  as  if  she  must  do  something,  she  took 
a candle,  and  slowly  visited  every  room  in 
the  old  mansion,  many  of  them  long  unused. 
From  garret  to  cellar  she  went,  touching 
every  piece  of  the  antique  furniture,  folding 
back  the  old  cmrtains,  standing  by  the  dis- 
mantled beds,  and  softly  pausing  by  the 
empty  chairs : she  was  saying  farewell.  On 
Cousin  Copeland’s  desk  the  wreath  still  lay ; 
in  that  room  she  cried  from  sheer  desola- 
tion. Then,  going  down  to  the  dining-room, 
she  found  her  solitary -repast  awaiting  her, 
and,  not  to  distress  old  Dinah,  sat  down  in 
her  accustomed  place.  Presently  she  per- 
ceived smoke,  then  a sound,  then  a hiss  and 
a roar.  She  flew  up  stairs ; the  house  was 
on  fire.  Somewhere  her  candle  must  have 
started  the  flame ; she  remembered  the  loose 
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papers  in  Cousin  Copeland’s  study,  and  the  every  thing  is  wrong.  But  what  can  I do 
wind  blowing  through  the  broken  window*  when — when  you  hold  me  so,  and  when — 
pane ; it  was  there  that  she  had  cried  so  But  oh,  do  not  ask  me  any  more.” 
bitterly,  forgetting  every  thing  save  her  “ But  I shall,”  said  Newell,  his  face  flush- 
own  loneliness.  ing  with  deep  happiness.  “ When  what, 

Nothing  could  be  done;  there  was  no  deart” 
house  within  several  miles — no  one  to  help.  “ When  I — ” 

The  old  servants  were  iuflrm,  and  the  Are  “ Love  me  f”  said  Newell.  He  would  have 

had  obtained  strong  headway ; then  the  it  spoken. 

high  wind  rushed  in,  and  sent  the  flames  “ Yes,”  whispered  Gardis,  hanging  her 

up  through  the  roof  and  over  the  tops  of  head. 

the  trees.  When  the  whole  upper  story  was  “ And  I have  adored  the  very  shoe-tie  of 
one  sheet  of  red  and  yellow,  some  one  rode  my  proud  little  love  ever  since  I first  saw 
furiously  up  the  road  and  into  the  garden,  her  sweet  face  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
where  Gardis  stood  alone,  her  little  figure  dow,”  said  Newell,  holding  her  close  and 
illumined  by  the  glare ; nearer  the  house  closer,  and  gazing  down  into  her  eyes  with 
the  two  old  servants  were  at  work,  trying  the  deep  gaze  of  the  quiet  heart  that  loves 
to  save  some  of  the  furniture  from  the  lower  but  once. 

rooms.  And  the  old  house  burned  on,  burned  as 

“ I saw  the  light  aqd  hurried  back,  Miss  though  it  knew  a contractor’s  wife  was 
Duke,”  began  Captain  Newell  then,  as  he  waiting  for  it.  “ I see  our  Gardis  is  provid- 
saw  the  wan  desolation  of  the  girl’s  face,  ed  for,”  said  the  old  house.  “ She  never 
“ Oh,  Gardis,  why  will  you  resist  me  Ion-  was  a real  Gardiston,  anyway,  only  a Duke ; 
ger  ?”  he  cried,  passionately.  “ You  shall  so  it  is  just  as  well.  As  for  that  contract- 
be  any  thing  you  like,  think  any  thing  you  oris  wife,  Bhe  shall  have  nothing ; not  a Chi- 
like, only  love  me,  dear,  as  1 love  you.”  nese  image,  not  a spindle-legged  chair,  not 
And  Gardis  burst  into  tears.  “ I can  not  one  crocodile  cup— no,  not  even  one  stone 
help  it,”  she  sobbed ; “ every  thing  is  against  upon  another.” 

me.  The  very  house  is  burning  before  my  It  kept  its  word : in  the  morning  there 
eyes.  Oh,  David,  David,  it  is  all  wrong ; was  nothing  left.  Old  Gardiston  was  gone. 


LOST. 

Bt  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

I know  not  how  to  tell  the  grace 
That  dwelt  upon  her  wistful  face — 

The  tinted  skin,  the  lip’s  pure  bloom, 

The  clearest  eyes  that  knew  not  gloom. 
The  hair  as  soft  as  moth  wings  be, 

My  little  darling  showed  to  me. 

Alas!  I know  that  all  is  gone, 

That  here  I sit  and  grieve  alone, 

That  every  fair  and  gracious  thing 
I loved  and  lost  is  but  a sting; 

Another  thorn  thy  memory, 

My  little  darling,  brings  to  me. 

But  kindly  night  doth  pity  pain: 

In  all  my  dreams  she  comes  again: 

Her  precious  head  is  on  my  breast; 

My  happy  arms  caress  her  rest; 

I hear  her  words  of  tender  glee; 

My  little  darling  kisses  me. 

Ah ! sweet  is  night — too  sweet,  too  brief — 
When  day  recalls  our  bitterest  grief. 

The  hungry  heart,  the  longing  dire 
That  burns  the  soul  with  vain  desire, 

The  ancient  cry  of  wild  distress, 

The  Rachel-mourning,  comfortless. 

0 God!  once  more  that  face  to  see! 

My  little  darling,  come  to  me ! 
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Onck  on  a time  she  came  to  me, 

As  some  small  star  from  heaven  might  flee — 
To  be  a mortal’s  sole  delight, 

A love  by  day,  a dream  by  night, 

The  sweetest  thing  on  land  or  sea, 

My  little  darling  crept  to  me. 

A trembling,  tender,  fairy  thing, 

Too  grave  to  smile,  too  sad  to  sing, 

Aware  of  earth  with  grieved  surprise, 

An  alien  from  her  native  skies, 

A baby  angel  strange  to  see, 

My  little  darling  came  to  me. 

But  love  and  loving  taught  her  smiles, 

And  life  and  living  baby  wiles — 

The  way  to  cling,  to  coax,  to  kiss, 

To  fill  my  soul  with  deepest  bliss; 

My  heart  of  hearts,  my  life,  was  she, 

This  little  love  who  came  to  me. 

What  words  she  stammered,  soft  and  low,  • 
No  other  ear  but  mine  oould  know; 

More  gentle  than  a cooing  dove, 

More  fond  than  any  voice  of  love, 

So  shy,  so  sweet,  so  tenderly, 

My  little  darling  spoke  to  me. 
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th«ref  *14*  Tfcis 
ter  folliss^icHt  ijy  & 
ptetscrififr  bej$>f ft*n£ 
i hit<V  *‘l  H*m  told  my 
/i team.  Md>M \ that 
be  0\t  end  of  it  f Shall 
it  be  no  mors  thaw  « 
tYjftwtn  V'  ami  dosing 
present*  ug  the 
argent  demand  or*  the 
part  of  the  iHglec  ted 
iuk!  eafferjdig  p^rtum 
. of  the  Siiw 

Yvr if,  vebjife. 

drepyfoir  en  eh  a bc*kfc> 
tVil,  * and 

fclmstmn  retrod 
There'  s speedy 
appmt; 

anil  in  October  the 
n*#t  year,  1SG5,  a large 
fam  was  purebred. 
k*n  the  north  shore  of 
Xoiig,  Island,  about 
forty  miles  east  of 
ftewTark.  The  bn  lid* 
in  gs  » t the  preneii  t date 
are  the  church,  the  Old 
Man's  Home  or  SL 
John’s  Imvthe  Boys1 

IN  1S64  the  Rrrr.  Or.  William  A.  Mnhlan-  House  and  School,  the  Children’*  Home,  the 
berg  wrote  a little  tract,  which  he  dedi-  Library  and  Village  Hat),  the  Priritihg-nfttef, 
cated  to  his  friend  and  parishioner  the  late  and  Stereotype  Foundry,  the  Children's Sum' 
Robert  B>  Minium^ iA  the  poor  man's  friend  met  Horae  and  Bible  Woman's  Rest  Awhile, 
and  wist*  ™ with  the  t3tUv  “St-  JdhfclftM : a and  BeveniVeptfog^e,  besides  farm  buildings, 
ftetro-ProHperios,  In  two  letters,  supposed  These  surely  are  positive  facte,  and  this  farm 
to  he  written  Ipihe  year  IS7~.  4 Ydmr  old  of  some  si  x.  hundred  ife  tlelds  Stud 

men  afe&B  dfaam  dreams, ’ Acts,  ii,  IT."  The  forests,  its  meadows  und  hills  and  tine  Vm~ 
first  letter  describes  an  iuaaginaj^  visit  to  ter-fmxit  ahiS  nbraemtiii  buildings,  shows  the 
a psentiar  coimnmtHy,  nod  begins  tlias:  that  the  good  dddor'sdreftm  was  msule 

4*  Yon.  'm’lOliect-  thtft'  heantifal  plain  winch  el  In  speaking  of  Mm  and  this  work  Of 
wo  used  admire  in  oar  dnvsa  through  Ids  Vi  is  best  For  me.  and  racist  respect fo l to 

the  upper  part  of County,  gently  slop-  him  to  dwell  upon  the  b*6#dc.*,t  and  highest 

ing  towapd  the  ffixufhr  with  wooded  Mil*  *m  aspect#  of  the  subject,  ansi  try  to  interpret 
the  north,  ilirctsiflcd  by '•  .plumps,  of  frees,  *t .ii.oVte’-ehonty ; mrma; thdii -to ■ praise  a noble 
and  a .hiwkrtr.iu4teg  •ihropgh-ft’f:.'  I haw  man,  who  does  not  like  to  hate  hie  Ibft  hand 
lately;  i^it'ibsjrs.v  The  little  cluster  of  cot-  lam*  what  his  right  hand  ts  doing./ 
tages  upon  il  has  gmwn  into  quite  a.  vib  He  dreamed  this  dream  iu  Site  venerable 
Lagn,  with  a pretty  rural  cburcli  in  the  p^ts,  of  an  ago  when  rneti  stw  generally 
midst*  The  booses,  ranch  like  the  original  thought  to  have  given  up  bidjl  asrdn»tiOnx 
scattered  along  broad  and  cJrcuV  and  to  have  sctMcd  d»»wn  upon  seine  fixed 
street**  shaded  hy  some  of  those  fine  riuitme  of  Bfe-^the  man  of  please***  to  hi* 
**k  and  elm  trees  yet  standing  in  thrie  an-  eard»  oud  pipe  ^ud  V^tlle^  the  udan  of  btisb 
cfcsii.-  grandonr.  SevfiruUaxgo  bn. tidings  are  ness  to  bis  prire-currBnt  and  his  inw- 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.’*  Then  the  motifs,  the  devotee  tu  Ids  tract*  find  prayer- 
writer  pwwds  to  tctl  of  tlic  eliamcter  of  meetings. 

thru  place  and  Ifo  people,  this  St.  Johnland,  Them  is  probably  sometbiljg  ln  ibe  pta]S«r? 
to  Remain  feature  a Church  industrial  r oro-  and  temper  of  thTei^ciu-n  ,y^fs;  aiid  -Vpwani 
raunity.  The  secotul  letter  dcscril»es  a Sun-  which  unfit*  f\  nt«n  for 
•lay  spent  at  this  place  and  the  method  *>f  and  which  maken  ithiud  foe  ldin  to  kcop  hi^ 
the  wofrfthip,  the  bearing  and  conversation  place  in  a popular  pplplHn  & city  tUft^ 
of  the  populik* ion,  and  the  kind  of  theology  t nerwwnt-  Tl^'hid  -cdjr* 
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for  tfifs  ^tafenf  thxBgeWse  U yonng 
C<dfeog«e  in  preaching  and  ft  young  partner 
m buAinc**.  But  <4  lif-tf:  ihv  Amf'*r*oa»  pul- 
pit h&$  fov«>r  ^tuTiiji;  young: 

mfc&;  &&d  VbM®&  pAmber  of  >h#  &\akt  ocboi- 
urly  $»f  the  are 

upon  t hi*  theta  take  ijicVe 

tut  eh^erihtly,  and  d<*  ih&*f  with  their 
ti  m*  abd  ^pjiortmaty.  f^mte  of  /tfe&m  4ro 
aUogethffr  too  Imuxnse  they 

no  longer  win  multitude  by  thmx  ete^nence,, 
they  lea  ye  tlroit  pen  idle  anil  their  inilttenoe 
languid.  Souse  fibnrebes  and  denoiiima- 
tiaras  are  wise  in  encotiragiMg  such  men,  and 
economising  their  lipe  £jnttt»  for  the  nerv-ice 
iff  the  press  or  the  university,  while  dfiieta 
leave  them  to  ahjiV  for  thorns*!  vcs,  Mow 
much  we  &U  gain  by  the  eojitteucd  activity 
of  f^eh  ven^Tnlde  fathers  m the  fiev*- I?r. 
Willi/Vin  Maine  tend  President  Woolsoyl 
How  t^bwhlng  iff  At  o have  a word  draco  In 
a while  front,  the  Eev  On  Orsiile  Dewey,  and 
find  h*n«  Mill  master  Af  awiyle  imWfUwwHf 
in  fresh  n e*s,  add  force?  should 

not:  mote  ayeoTitifc  be  Mad 


which  tie  rector  184f5-4?>8rwod  St-.  Luke* 
HospUai,  where  he  ha*  been  pastor  And  «tf 
■peii  uisu^feot  ehfic&  1858.  and  through  them 
trace  Urn  edHycrg ipg:  p«yi»0!<see  and  tborajfcfcts 
that  have  fcobgfef  tuts  hOW  home  on  Long 
Island  ^ ;■ :’  • ;\  : .'*.  ••>.''  '.,' 

The  founder  of  &t.  John  land  lives  most  of 
the  time  #H!I  in  the  rfty,  mid  from.'  hie  resi- 
deuou  in  im  groat  hospital  be  euivs  for  the 
part  of  hta  fioardc.  thkt.ia  in  the  country.  If 
his  health  w*ir«  tuoro  vigorous,  he  would 
more  vary  bU  life,  said  divide  bin  time  h^ 
tween  the  two  bonifwu  Perhaps  li  b*  e aeo  i* 
an  SUustrathw  of  the  closer  unioa  that  is  to 
take  place  htVtw  een  the  green  fields  and  the 
paved  streets,  ami  that  in  t he  course  ef  irn&e 
there  is  to  lie  w sharp  ^eparnHon  lw», tween 
town  bib  md  country  life-  The  mjh  are 
taking  care  isf  ihfcmseh' *#,  and  even  in  their 
win  ter  palaces  they  have  milk,  eggs,  a col 
dowers  ami  tidily  ,fj<*ckl  thing#  from  tinHr 
ihfffc**  Kupld  ifa Wt  fliay  give  the  working 
people  of  id  tty*  home*  and  lands  hi  the  eam\- 
try,  and  nnttrely  taunfifonn  their  condition 
and  their  temper.  What  may  not  enlighL 
enfcd  humanity  do  with  its  hospital  hare** 
on  the  water,  and  its  cottages,  workshop*, 
and  churches  in  the  fields  f If  there  w«t>* 
no  other  reason  for  looking  into  the  country 
fbr  the  Christian  Arcadia,  sheer  necessity  is 
reason  enough.  The  irity  t*  alnafutj:  f<ir  tfo* 
most  part  vwetipied,  and  in  carder  to  dhd 
Ijonee-room^  capital  m • litiifdlng'  £&:  .tbd . ,»}>♦ 
Where  on  M/iuhattah  Uiand  m ucot  it  r^n 
we  find  njbfc  imndred  ocre*  ft>t 
And  .Mammon  ia  beginning  find  fnuii  witli 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  hoUUfig  a singly  a?n( 
for  CIpiFs  suiftTing  children  *m  th»  utatdy 
avQUQ^  vthere  we^ltb.  and.  fashion  -claim  to 
ho  tarda.  ; >'.’••  <4<  * ^ 

W>  fpached  8t,  John  laud  on  a pleasant 
SatutdHy  evening,  m Jitne,  and  after  a wh*trt 
drive  frmn'  the  niilway  station,  we  focml 
ou^olve*  at  the  door  of  the  Family  Mansion, 
where  the  acting  «itj>eri»  tendeot  reaidea.  It 
was  encouraging  to 
,-  v...4r.v^  find  phi  anach  ta#u* 
r ‘ ■-  : •;•  ■.  r ^ and  eomibrt  and  '*»«> 

^5^*-  .v. v ' l . little  pewtanrtion  and 

^^^Vv:v;-  y outlay.  Too  much 

| of  our  prfK1  aknf  pie- 
:;?  ‘ %-v^  iy  nxid  charity  gw* 

‘l(  • mt^  liricka  and  tu^t- 

Poohstrens 
rt^hta  are  iiK.Mtrwttl 

great,  prerepf,^  fifu 
>y  W8»l(  m man  aoy  ♦b^fc 

-note:  Jtlp: 

y.;  , . ’ This  w-i  tV 

ia  .ont  .ptf..iik{;ki, 
^ and  '^nft  part  wf-lhfl'. 

. '""t  ’ . ' '{  explttuftrien  of  this 

•Vy/:^;;;;-v '-:  : *t  reniorkaMe  Ar.V  is 

that  a^iwps^rjiriTelT 
le  tiiOncv  b*« 


of  keupiug  anch 
powers  ia  dno  tloid^  of  URefolm^  f fipd  how 
delightful  it  ia  to  ftee  Dri  MuWontavfg,  hi  hi* 
venemtilo'  yeans  nod  delicate  heoUhT  eantost 
as  ever  iu  his  work,  and  hringiug  ah  the 
fmea  of  his  vasrimt*?  and  devoted  career  into 
iiinkon ! 1 have  met  him  occasionally  at 

the  Chun^h  of  the  Hc#ly  poxmnnnion,  which 
lie  fouiided  ; 1 have  Been  and  con  versus!  with 
him  several  tiiuict>  lately  at  8t.  Luke's  Koa- 
pltfik  where  lie  ia  the  and  I 

am  ju«r  from.-  8t.  Johnland,  wlwe  I have 
ween  thp  eiforts  to  carry  oirt  the  ami 
final  dream  of  hw  lifot  And  tes  cBtahUsh  a 
cmnmonity  in  which  hia  previous  worfe  ue 
teacher,  pastor,  and  health -briuger  khall 
have  their  coijsnmtnatioifv 
If  we  would  understand  Sfc.  Johtiiamh  we 
ni fist  have  m our  eye  St.  Paulas  College,  at 
Flushing,  w here  he  labored  for  nearly  t wen- 
ty years,  the  Holy  Communion  Church,  of 
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been  spent  upon 
Vmikling,  nnd  next 
to  nothing  upon  or - 
name  ut.  Here  we 
have  no  costly  medi- 
eval architecture  as 
at  Glower,  where,  in- 
deed, rich  patrons 
can  well  aiford  it; 
nor  have  we  even 
the  solid  stone- work 
«»f  Mullers  famous 
Orphan  House  at 
Ashley  Down ; but 
here  is  a cluster  of 
hi  Duple  cottages  in 
the  order  of  a quad- 
rangle, with  the  im- 
pressive little  wood- 
en Church  of  the 
Testimony  of  Jesus 
in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  line  of  the 
quadrangle,  as  if 
giving  the  Master's 
blessing  to  the  dis- 
ciples gathered  at 
His  table.  We  had  a 
cordial  greeting,  and 
after  a re  freshing  s o p- 
jier,  with  genial  conversation,  we  joined  with 
the  young  farmers  in  the  evening  prayers 
of  the  family,  to  which  they  were  called  by 
the  sound  of  the  horn.  The  presiding  lady, 
who  is  Sister  Superintendent  in  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's absence,  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  while  in  zeal  her  order,  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion,  is  un- 
surpassed, its  members  are  less  conspicuous 
than  others  in  externals  of  dress  and  usage. 
It  originated  in  1845,  and  1 have  the  author- 
ity of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter's  book 
on  Sisterhoods  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  Protestant  association  of  the  kind  in 
this  country,  and  anterior  also  to  the  tirst 
of  the  English  Sisterhoods — that  of  Miss 
Sellon,  which  did  not  exist  until  1848.  The 
community  was  regularly  organized  in  1852, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1853  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Sisters’  House  was  laid  adjoining 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
stands  ou  t he  corner  of  Twentieth  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  Sisters,  on  remov- 
ing into  this  house  in  February,  1854,  open- 
ed an  infirmary  in  that  and  the  next  house, 
which  was  the  germ  of  8fc.  Luke's  Hospital. 
The  rule*  of  this  order  are  few  and  simple. 
They  require  the  Sisters  to  engage  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  with  liberty  of  renewal. 
The  terra  of  probationers  is  not  less  tlmn 
six  mouths.  The  first  Sister  is  the  head  of 
the  community.  The  dress  is  simple  and 
uniform,  peculiar  only  in  its  plainness,  and 
an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  attire  of  n 
geutleworaan  rather  thau  the  affectation  of 
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a foreign  religious  habit.  These  Sisters  are 
to  live  where  they  do  their  works  of  charity 
when  possible,  without  any  conventual  se- 
clusion. They  are  to  be  provided  for  with- 
out. funds  of  their  own,  while  it  is  desired 
that  when  possible  their  personal  expenses, 
except  for  board,  should  be  met  by  their 
own  private  means  or  by  their  friends. 
Forty-seven  practical,  comprehensive  ques- 
tions, slightly  altered  from  a series  prepared 
by  Pastor  Fliedner  with  especial  reference 
to  deaconesses  employed  in  hospitals,  with  a 
hymn  and  prayer,  are  a sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  this  Sisterhood. 

1 have  seen  the  services  and  made  the  ae- 
quaintatico  of  several  orders  of  Sisterhoods 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  found  them  full  of 
instruction  and  interest.  The  Sisterhood  of 
the  Holy  Communion  resembles  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  iii  the  absence  of  pecuLiar  vows 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Bishop  Potter  Memo- 
rial Home,  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  Sisters 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Clewer,  aud  those 
of  St.  Margaret,  Grimstead,  have  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Catholic  orders.  The 
confirmed  Sisters  of  Clewer  take  the  vow 
of  poverty,  chastity,  aud  obedience  for  life, 
with  liberty,  however,  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion when  they  see  tit.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Margaret  apparently  have  a more  stringent 
organization.  All  of  these  Sisters  with 
whom  t have  conversed  have  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  positive  and  interesting  charac- 
ters, with  a very  large  eloweut  of  what  is 
in  the  best  sense  called  the  lady  of  society 
combined  with  their  devoted  Christian  worn- 
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an  hood,  1 hav*  never  aecm  more  charming 
iu&cj tiers  than  those  of  a Si&ter  o f &U  Mar- 
garet, in  her  gray  homespun  and  plain  csp, 
ami  her  frank  acknowledgment  of  berlove 
of  the  daily  Coin  in  anion,  and  her  constant 
attendance  upon  the  sink  children  iu  her 
hospital  There  is  a time  for  discus**  ng 
rites  and  doctri nes,  hat  self-saerili ting  piety 
and  charity  should  stop  our  dogmatics  and 
bring  ns  &U\hi#MQ-  ;f<*  fcfro  ope  Gospel  »nd 
Chunk  Cel this  haa  been  the  lesson 


Due  inmates,  properly  chosen.  Tit*  fogoilier 
mx i«r  the  mum  roof  under  a kindly  so per- 
viaipii  quifcepareinal  in  authority  and  core- 
fulness.  Who  can  say  too  much  of  the  ben 
eh  to  of  an  oh  home  arrangement,  with  the 
tree  range  of  ilm  fields  and  forests,  the 
pleasant  associates,  the  oppommitke  for 
industry,  and  the  access  to  sxrhoW  anil 
church  f Dr.  Muhlenberg  well  proved  the 
fci^wl  of  hoirtOH  fti  hi*  Betro-  Pro*poeUi* 
when  ho  wrote  thcrsk^Look  at  that  and 
wnnigi^  wiio  tile  other  day  brought  .fe*y 
ornaioi^ed  bdy  Uj  the  iioupitnl,  nmiwg 


taught  novaiike  by  flu?  Aug/o-Oatbolfo*>  of 
St  Margaret  and  of  Ht.  John  the  Baptist, 
aod  oran^iieai  OatTidlica  9?  tjba 

Holy  Oimmiunink  who  ape  so  well  repte* 
seated  Viy  Smtnr  Anne  at  St  Jab^Jamt 
The  pteeidiug:  Bialt^r  in  the  family  Man- 
sion made  us  at  home  at  ftp  re  not  only  in 
that  house,  hot  i»  the  wbule;  ioami  unity. 
This  home  look  is,  indeed,-  the  prominent 
unil  ttterncteriisric  ^.atare  hf  the  place,  and 
in  this  respect  ii-«li.fiers  from  most  kmti.tu- 
tious  nf  beneyoto hv&f  winch  are  generally 
rnlinmisteml  in  such  a wholesale  way  as  to 
lose  the  individual  and  the  It*  the 

xQDltit>tiitirand  to  sacrifice  personal  affection 
tv>  tohtXna  method  Ifivrfi  th*?rv  is  organ taa- 
ikmi*  indeed, eutiro.oTdfTt  hat  not  sorb  as  to 
liituidere  wifli  the  ns  lurid  and  roanoirahle 
r«ln.tioiwhip«  of Mood  -and  Here 

are  cottage^  for  families  fn  the  stfiift  sense 
of  the  term,  wkerO  parents  May  live  with 
their  chi  1 dreti , or  u w blow  tn ay  && va-  a home 
for  hemlf  uod  hj?r  little  ones;  uud  there 
ore  bouHes  Off  n larger  sea  b>,  wImto  v&rl> 


RiP  ..... I ■!  BW  had  lost  Mr  hew- 

htuiid^lu  the  AT$r,  hA&  aofc  got  the  bounty, 
imrlslx:  6fchhr  eliildfcm  whom  she  was  tryinjc: 
to  k<ie[x  together  work  a*  *ba  could 

.get.  4Bnt  oh;  tha  *&£kr ba^ment,?  *h*  said, 
;f  wfere  M w ay  * so  well*  Or  f lint 

yoatig  man  who  Ttrtfdy  sougbt  odmwmotv  to 
our  with  phthisis,  for  which 

Um< doctor  twmmomkd  to  him  the  emitttry . 

he  was  consumptive,  for  he  bad 
Mog  been  sewing  early  and  late  cm  iha  tai- 
forVb#ard,  with  fourteen  others,  in  a efoae, 
dark  room  in  tlm  rear  of  tbc  shop.  Or  that 
good  brother  of  eighty who  in  intelli- 
gence and  piety  might  compare  with;  the 
venetahie  cure  furniBhed  in  our  sk^hetfe.  Me 
dues  not  require  medical  nr  Biirgical  tre^t- 
trifUht.  He  is  a beneficiary  of  out?  of  the  1u>a 
pita!  associations,  who  begged  ua  to  melvr 
him,  ns  his  only  home  must  lie  here  or  on 
Black  wells  WainL  Shall  w>?  mi  id  him  there  T 
Or  that  othf*r  one  of  sevenly-six^  wh»» 
has  l>een  a caiudni- 
••-v-  ;-•  -y  gmit.  coumuujic.au i of 

oor  Vhurzh  silica  li« 
was  thiriy—  a wdh 
informed^  reading 

aid  tnan*  tlrltou  hy 
iieknes^  from  his  sky 
parlor,  wher«*hU  1^1 
' >*  • •■  MZ '■  haa  sometimes 

- with  .raiw 

Or  that  aweeh-fiwNwl 
#fU ' ffmiiiag 
^ IHw  l«sf  ngnny  of 
A>>a^/X'_  •>-:/,>v4V;V  a heart-rli«ica»o  «.!OD- 

Ktracted  by  beiifUn^ 
over  the  ueeill«  aix- 
teen  hc»UTS  «nt  of  thn 
twenty-fourf  to  sup- 
port her  eofoebM 

ftv^kanl-  work  lug  wiuu 
an.  tvbf*  was  scut 
haro  by  a db*pei^ir> 
£&&£&&&  phyaician, hoping Wi* 

»«*«  «*r«  h«*5«i* 

tTcafcrti  fa  ^ 

• which  coubi  «»r<*r 
;:C  be  Ww<rr  while  «br 

vy.  *y Uvwl  <w»  t<?a  and 
broth,  OrY  tie 


cuOJwrt  w rus  twkTf^Mtv  or  Jk#m, 


V - ^ V 

V:  v...  • ; 

!•'•  ;<•> 

;-^V.vV-r 

:....  , ■ 
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other  direction,  look 
in  at  the  f»c^trv  where 
! lately  aa\r  ehildign 
who,  the  over&eftr  told 
metitr©  confined  tlwsrfc 
fJiitrUum  and  a half 
twim*  every  day,  al~ 
losing:  half  ;ni  boor 
fdr ; each  of  their 
meals.  la  tbo  winter 
fiiay  <:otne  along  be- 


the  instruction''  of  ehihlron.  The  two  ex- 
of  life*  cldld&ood  and  agev  were  T*p- 
reaonted  rnofct  cooH^lcuoualy,  .wftjf  a fair 
$f  youth  an d trdiidle  6jg6.  A lar* 
giT  company  tyf  ebtfdwt  tfed:D  we  nam<%* 
see  in. a chniofe  gave  & bright-  lofch' 
tbo  as*em  My , moI  fcfcdtr  tidy  tew,  piea^int 
expression,  au4  iVrfer^iial  Tnjmufirs  were,  a 

goodly  night*  that  the  prwit  ftp^ila  '«f  love 
would  have  it5)oic^ii  fo  see  id  the fdaee eon- 
serrated  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus  in  hi* 
fit.  JgWs  Imy,  that  vrf m »o  zsobiy 


mnuity,  with  its  homes  and  workshop  and 
fair  and  school  and  church!  These  pho- 
tographs of  the  roost  chitroefurinttc  of  the. 


than  any  words  of  intaCf  can  d^  th^  geukus 
of  the  place,  I was  glad  id  be  there  on 
Sunday,  find  to  see  the  whole  popnl niton  in 
its  Sunday  face  and  attire.  It  was  fealty 
*n  interesting  Aiul  cheering  sight.  The 
ueafc  and  inipresaive  tittle  Church  of  the 
Testimony  of  Jesua  was  well  dlM  idike  at 


name.  /Jaws  lnitt  that  was  so  nobly 
endowed  by  the  Jabb  Jo**#  Pw4  Wolfe, 
had  a goodly  tifclegatim,  *rul  <d?l  men 
hnd  ati  the  ail  of  habtiiud  dud  so  tai  t initial 


crnoon  si? iv ire,  which  is  irtofe  adapted  to 


uta*  \»ru:  tet-iiacwnii 
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\h  > ; AU  bough  tb’e  pa*t>>r 
; , * ; U required  Ira  lift  am 

1{W£ . EjiiftCitypaUda^anU  the 
; Ep^wpai ' ? ' 

T5f  hook  18  ■ t&  he-  U'Sto&t 
:-  „ tire  full  liberty  X>f 

• '//>*%■ " ClieUtlan 

in?  liwugiut&A  as  idae 
77  v7  jrigbtnfUiCi  niimAtjNr, 
^*7.7  '^mv  ttoftimnid  to 
• shy  form  jfiF  w brda 

K.  that  fe  M Uve*  W 
eurttwy- 

Li  User  > 

77>rpta>^r  U uiw> 
V£**i&iiL,  either  in 
' ! Uw  tiig  pr^chUpe&^l 
I^S$  yttayfe  iiiM^rvLijif  to 
or 

Sv^jS^‘r  '■**?.  udiiUterial  :foJU^- 
vM'&'l  ?pi^  is  kbu  rW-?%* 

;•  iii24L^,  ike  'tiiitt- 
;,v-;;B7  i '-iatfer,  £«  not 
r-r-.^v^'  * u&i7 

of  the  leaver • Wik 
of  hi*  Church*  v/fet  k- 

woratjjjiers,  very  touch  like  the  solid  men  or  expressed  er  implied*  iw>Mhttitt$}ihe 
that git.  tit.  the'  head  cif  the  povva  m the  loa‘1-  pleaching  Qoapel  in  pl&e**  df 

ing  cowotry  rhujcUo*,  and  »eeci*  to  carry  the  worship  by  lum Utera  of  ^thcy  r^faru>^i  &ml 
wisdom  uud  the  kwduenco  of  the  whole  par-  evangelical  cinmvheg  whenever  flu:  e&uU.‘U 
bk  in  fcli£ijr  heads.  deemed  exporliout,  la dinf  j^lt'gi0ace -Ur -^bc 

Tk^  buUdiug,  iho  gift  of  Mr.  Adam  Npr-  Hoad  of  thb 
ricy  b light*  ami  airy,.  with  a largo  HU  embassadors,  The  good  doctor  scetus 

and  the  preach-  sagaciously:  to  avokt  all  point#  of  ^\de#jta£- 
*r»  wiiUotit  e;V$b  the  freatrietum  of  the  usual  tical  casuistry  in  thttoe  matt  by  ciauu*Dg 
ohaneel  i^.U, .whose  place  U supplied  at  ilio  the  right  of  the  head  of  *1  bousfthkhi  ox  of 
Communion  season  by  T^ti4|oirmy  arrange-  ah  iustitiumri  $<*  pt  escribe  its  deration*  and 
nUnfa  for  kue^liug;  The  bmript  ion  over  religious  tastructiou.  But  .there  is  svhimi- 
the  chaacei  U this:  u ThU  U Uts  *;ortmiaud-.  ly  no  dispti^ititm  to  push  him  to  the  wall  or 
Kneou  that  we  believe  iu  the  *if  His  Son  to  interfere  r^xuarkabU  good  \wfcs 

Jesns  Christ,  and  love  oh^:  AuoUier,  He  ou  the  of  .tho  Church  aarlioiitH^.  }k* 
gave  ua  corumau^lniont. The  mono  can  go  to  u*  Prv^by tedan  Comm ttnjwsa,  or 
mg  service  of  the  Epbcopal  preach  i»  a f^isbyt^rian  niilpit/or  fiivitc  a 


? -'A- 
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l>r  Muhltnbcrg  to  join  with  him  In  tfc*  #(- 
nee  of  the  Holy  Commutnoni  and  repent 
the  old  c»ll  for  Calvin  ikod  Lutlier  to  coin*? 
in  *uid  bring  their  people, 

Ite  Muhlenberg  ofteu  ^wUb  m :S5^}- 
■ciatiou  of  clergy^ueit  who  ut  vhrieiU 
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vo  present  the  com  pre- 

Cion,  1’hrMo  teu'tf  :<u*  v~’v  - 

hot  -tint  pos- 

^lW4 1 li  ft  '*  * ^;’ 

l|#oft  or,  aa  exotic 
'M&0?  >tt;A’.thoy-.  ?m>  : 

friends  csf  i.  generous  • 

■ thought  and  leattore 
able. , progrteas/  ’ .:4iad 
eapemally  of  V*;  W 
American  uafckuval- 

ity.  They  started  UiIJ 

the  Church  Ootigrcee, 

which  promises  to  bring  out  so  ranch  abil- 
ity and  strength,  and  to  carrot t the  clan- 
niahneM  s>f  the  merely  fteetional  diocesan - 
ifcm  th^t  forget#  tin?  whole  In  tb$  .pa$t&£ 
and  their  pen  and  kpd  ^ork 

ripe  making  ft  tburk  on  public,  1^11  hlfitu  fit- 
tie  an  they  cmtrn  public  notice.  They  aoem 
to  he  good  friends  <sf  St.  Johnitvhd,  ami 
the  most  practical  tmm  among  therm  «fpe&k 
hopefully  of  iia  prospects.  They  probahtf 
care  leas  for  any  of  the  dootorh  peculiar 
nation*  than  for  h b dominant  purpose  and 
kb  great  catholic  heart,  and  they  are  ap- 
pat^ntly  eoutent  t&  keep  within  the  liberty 
and  order  hf  tbhir  Church  luatitutiouH,  and 
.'ieaye  tic?  leaven  Pf  progress  to  work  itself 
oht  in  tiod’a  own  time.  They  take  no  parry 
name,  and  they  have  not  lost  their  humili- 
ty eioco  several  of  their  number  have  been 
asked  to  be  budiops  and  presidents. 
Certainly  there  is  a growing  feeling  among 
thoughtful  men  that  religion  must  1**  more 
wisely  and  vigorously  applied  to  life,  ami 
that  Christianity  must  have  its  social  aci- 
ease  awl  art,  not  behind  hut  before  the 
march  of  secular  ei vilta&tion.  11  ow  the  end 
ie  to  he  won  we  can  not  kne  w till  we  try. 
The  pmhlem  of  .this  industrial  community, 
with  its  mdon  of  homes,  workshops stdinob 
ingT  and  religion,  still  need*  careful  thought 
and  wise  economy  ; yet  the  results  fchn#  far 
are  ejncoumging.  The  farm  in  thrifty*  and 
the  UtylOO  quarts  of  milk  last  year  well  f^iynA  ‘ 
ISO  young  mouth/?.  The  foundry  do©&  well, 
and  lister  .Annies  handsoine  volnnuvof  the 
doctors  tCvoogelicat  Cat&dte  papers  is  aApe<v 
inifen  of  im  work.  The  recent  accession  of  a : 
r-lhfifelfcioiii.’. Td.--  known  ;**  a mas- 

ter economist  promises  well  for  tire  future. 
Of  old  the  tribe*,  wells 

dug  by  thoir  lathers,  a tel  odr  Lxtfd  Mug  lit 
memorable  lessons  at  ft  Jd*ce  v<rf  which  it 
was  said,  v>JneoV*  w*H  ip ijSj^  &sich  a 
spring  will  always  dew  with  hefting  And 
refreshing  vrntexs  where  founder  Of  'St.  j 
Jobulami  taught,  with  poorer 
Vou  LU. — No,  Bli, — 


two  church  services,  Between  that  port 
and  that  fight-hcmse  appeared  #&6  Chris* 
lion  settlement,  width  b hoik  a to 

the  weary  and  a light  to  the  bonighu^f  It 
was  a good  lessen  for  Snud&y  and 

cm©  that  will  not  be  studied  fbr  u single 
time.  Thirty-six  years  ago,  January  1 % 
T840,  near  that  spot,  Charity  FeMm  perished 
in  the  burning  l<exi«gtdn : and  w on*?  gixxl 
mau’a  mctnory  shines  upon  the  dark  waters 
with  another  good  man's  life. 

Allow  me*  in  writing  this  simple  sketch 
of  & gitod  uaaii’e  enterprise,  to  acknowledge 
gratefully^  in  lie  half  of  the  clasw  of  men 
whom  I hi  my  poor  way  ropresent,  the  worth 
ef  your  biAg&z\u*  onr  community  * Your 
Monthly  is  due  of  tlie  nmiuorial  works  of 
our  fcvrenfcy*hve  years  of  metrepfilitati  life, 
acd  It.  if  a powey  in  the  and  the 

world.  As  an  old  i^>ntrilmt«r^  1 aahtte  you, 
the  honsw  m*l  tWruiy  of  itaTpets,  as  t close, 
and  with  the  brother  'tiflfr  litidg  I respect- 
folly  the  three  who  have  gmu>.  whom 

I w«ll  knew  jwid  affectimiaWy  cherished. 
Tlite  hnvther  who  Wcut  bst  iH  nearest  o«>w 
at  )i^art,  i»nd  hb  oarue,  like  iib  character,  la 
not  ibitf  place  here  In  this  norice  of  dt. 

Osoiion, 
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CHAPTER  XHI. 

ACCIDENT. 

FOR  some  days  past  Garth  has  been  un- 
der a cloud.  Outwardly  sullen  and  re- 
pellent, there  were  occasional  glimpses  be- 
neath of  smouldering  fierceness.  He  had 
been  chary  of  speech  to  every  one ; and  a 
certain  sweetness  generally  to  be  detected 
at  the  bottom  of  his  most  rugged  manifesta- 
tions had  been  entirely  obscured.  A person 
like  Garth  can  easily  become  the  most  dis- 
agreeable companion  imaginable:  stripped 
of  the  tenderness  and  silent  geniality  which 
should  redeem  stem  features  and  reserved 
manners,  he  speedily  grows  intolerable.  To 
attempt  to  conciliate  him  is  like  putting 
your  head  in  a lion’s  mouth,  and  it  requires 
more  than  average  nerve  and  audacity  to 
bully  or  ridicule  him  into  good  humor.  The 
best  of  him  at  such  times  is  his  morbid  tend- 
ency to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

There  was  no  record  that  Garth  had  spok- 
en a kind  word  or  done  a graceful  deed  since 
the  day  when  he  had  received  his  visitors 
in  his  studio.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
given  signs  of  being  not  only  in  a bad  hu- 
mor, but  in  an  ugly  temper.  He  had  paced 
moodily  about  the  house,  his  fists  thrust  in 
his  coat  pockets,  his  under-lip  grimly  pro- 
jecting, his  rough  brows  throwing  dark 
shadows  over  his  surly  eyes.  He  had  stroll- 
ed off  by  himself  to  the  woods,  often  just  at 
meal-times,  and  more  than  once  long  after 
dark,  returning,  after  hours  of  absence,  not 
a whit  the  better  for  his  ramble.  He  had 
carefully  avoided  his  father ; he  had  stared 
his  uncle  out  of  countenance  half  a dozen 
times ; while  his  behavior  to  Madge  had  been 
so  oddly  compounded  of  aversion  and  attrac- 
tion that  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  Curiously  enough,  however,  he 
chose  this  period  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  old  Nikomis,  spending  not  a few  hours  of 
every  day  in  the  chimney-corner  opposite 
hers,  smoking  a pipe  (also  an  unusual  prac- 
tice with  him),  and  at  intervals  addressing 
her  in  low  tones,  almost  as  guttural  and  un- 
intelligible as  those  in  which  the  old  lady 
made  her  replies.  He  seemed  to  find  some- 
thing in  her  dusky  companionship  that  ac- 
corded better  with  his  sombre  humor  than 
any  thing  the  pale-faced  Caucasian  race 
could  supply.  He  ate  most  of  his  meals 
with  only  her  to  keep  him  in  countenance ; 
he  lot  his  black  hair  tangle  in  savage  disar- 


* Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congim,  in  the  year 
1875,  by  Juuam  Hawtbobmb,  in  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congre—,  at  Washington. 


| ray  about  his  big  head ; and  appeared  to  re- 
gret, on  the  whole,  that  he  had  not  been 
born  and  bred  a full-blooded  Indian,  with  a 
copper-colored  skin,  a wigwam,  and  a selec- 
tion of  smoke-dried  scalps  dangling  in  the 
obscurity  overhead.  But  though  associa- 
ting with  Nikomis  on  the  common  ground 
of  the  kitchen  hearth,  he  never  attempted 
to  follow  her  to  her  den  in  the  attic,  and  it 
was  further  observable  that  he  did  not  go 
near  his  studio  at  any  time,  nor  so  much  as 
look  at  either  pencil  or  paint-brush. 

Such  hdving  been  his  category  of  late, 
both  his  father  and  his  uncle  might  have 
been  surprised  at  his  comparatively  impet- 
uous manner  of  coming  into  the  room  on 
this  morning  of  the  picnic.  Golightley,  with- 
drawn in  the  window -seat,  escaped  the 
young  man’s  notice  at  first.  He  sat  down 
opposite  his  father,  seemingly  conscious  only 
of  him  and  of  the  letter  in  his  own  hand. 

“ Father,  I must  read  you  this,”  he  began, 
pulling  the  letter  roughly  out  of  its  envel- 
ope ; “ it’s  from — ” 

“ Good-morning,  Garth,”  interposed  Cuth- 
bert,  in  a tone  which  he  used  but  seldom, 
quiet  and  low,  but  with  a peculiar  inflection 
about  it  which  Garth,  from  his  childhood 
up,  had  never  failed  to  feel  to  the  marrow 
of  his  bones.  “ When  you’ve  taken  off  your 
cap,  you  might  say  good-morning  to  your 
uncle ; and  I dare  say  Nikomis  will  give  you 
some  buckwheats,  if  you  ask  her  properly.” 

At  the  mention  of  his  uncle,  the  young 
man  looked  quickly  round,  and  after  a mo- 
ment followed  Mr.  Urmson’s  suggestion  as 
to  the  compliments  of  the  day,  rising  from 
the  table  as  he  did  so,  and  replacing  the  let- 
ter in  his  side  pocket,  while  th$  envelope 
remained  on  the  table.  “ I want  no  break- 
fast,” he  added ; “ besides,  it’s  time  we  were 
off,  Uncle  Golightley.  They  are  waiting  for 
us  in  the  village  by  this  time.  Father,  are 
yon  coming  with  us  f” 

Mr.  Urmson  shook  his  head.  “ I must  stay 
in  my  study,  I find,  to-day,”  said  he.  " More- 
over, I think  I’ve  eaten  too  many  buck- 
wheats. Make  my  excuses  to  the  ladies.” 

Garth  paused  a minute,  with  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  looking  thoughtfully  at  his  gray, 
pale,  emaciated,  bright-eyed  father — a strik- 
ing contrast  to  him  in  almost  every  respect. 
41  I’ll  see  you  this  evening,  then,  if  you  are 
up,”  he  said  at  length — “ this  evening,  late, 
if  you  will  let  me.” 

“ Then  the  sooner  you  are  off,  the  earlier 
you  will  be  back,  and  the  better  will  be  your 
chance  of  finding  me  awake.  You  are  ready, 
I suppose,  Golightley?  Well,  I hope  the 
nuts  and  grapes  may  be  plentiful;  though, 
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for  my  part,  I think  buckwheats  are  a great 
deal  nicer,  and  quite  as  indigestible.  Good- 
by” 

The  uncle  and  nephew  accordingly  made 
ready  to  depart,  each  of  them,  perhaps,  wish- 
ing he  might  have  had  Cuthbert’s  private 
ear  a while  longer.  Golightley,  however, 
was  too  affable  to  manifest  any  discontent ; 
be  gayly  donned  his  hat,  threw  a precau- 
tionary shawl  across  his  arm,  glanced  at  his 
spurs,  and  professed  himself  eager  for  the 
woods.  “ A rivederci,  fratello  mio !”  he  cried, 
turning  on  the  threshold,  and  airily  kissing 
the  tips  of  his  fin gers;  and  so  preceded  Garth 
out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Urmson  took  up  the  envelope  from 
the  table,  glanced  at  the  handwriting  and 
the  postmark,  and  finally  put  it  in  the  pock- 
et of  the  dressing-gown  he  wore,  with  a 
sigh.  Then  he  turned  to  the  old  Indian. 

“ Nikomis,”  said  he,  in  a feeble  and  rather 
dejected  tone,  “ I find  my  pains  are  going  to 
come  on  again.  This  will  be  a bad  day  for 
me,  I apprehend.  I’ve  been  doing  so  well 
for  the  past  week  or  so  that  I suppose  I 
must  pay  for  it.  Can  you  have  the  medi- 
cine ready  in  about  half  an  hourf  I shall 
be  overhead  in  the  study.” 

Nikomis  only  grunted  in  reply;  but  as 
Mr.  Urmson  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  she 
got  up  from  her  seat,  and,  hobbling  after 
him,  threw  open  the  door,  took  him  gently 
but  effectively  under  the  arm,  and  so  moved 
beside  him  down  the  hall  and  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  Mr.  Urmson’s  face  looked  pinched 
and  bloodless,  and  in  mounting  the  stairs 
he  prsssed  his  lips  rigidly  together,  and  once 
or  twice  his  eyelids  quivered  and  almost 
closed.  Arrived  at  his  study  door,  however, 
he  turned,  with  something  like  his  custom- 
ary smile,  on  his  assistant,  and  said,  “ Thank 
you,  Nikomis ; yon  are  a very  kind  old  lady.” 

Meanwhile  Garth  and  Golightley  were  on 
their  way  to  the  village,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  his  persistent  custom,  having  linked 
his  own  through  the  former’s  unwilling  arm. 
Golightley  was  probably  a believer  in  the 
magnetic  influence  of  one  human  being  upon 
another,  and  fancied  that  if  he  could  but 
contrive  to  handle  his  companion  enough, 
he  would  be  thereby  enabled  to  make  upon 
him  or  her  a corresponding  moral  impres- 
sion. Doubtless  there  are  many  persons 
who  do  enjoy  being  stroked  and  patted,  and 
who  are  more  or  less  liable  to  pur  under 
the  operation;  but  Garth  never  purred  in 
any  circumstances,  and  was  as  averse  from 
being  touched  promiscuously  as  though  he 
had  lacked  a skin.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
never  openly  resented  the  tactics  of  his  un- 
cle, toward  whom  he  was  perhaps  the  more 
doggedly  determined  to  show  liking,  be- 
cause instinctively  holding  him  in  disfavor. 
Garth  had  a powerful  imagination  and  more 
than  enough  sensibility;  but  along  with 
these  qualities  he  possessed  a sturdy  ration- 


al faculty,  which  was  continually  collaring 
its  more  refined  associates,  and  asking  them 
what  they  were  up  to. 

His  uncle,  as  they  left  the  house,  had 
entered  upon  a discussion  of  Mr.  Urmson. 
“ Cuthbert,  your  dear  father,  Garth,”  said 
he,  “ is  a man  yon  might  call  aval  avdp&v — 
a chief  of  men,  as  old  Homer  has  it.  By 
George,  he  is  a fine  fellow ! I really  knew 
him  very  little  before  I went  to  Europe ; he 
was  away  himself,  you  know,  during  most 
of  my  big-boyhood ; and  being  so  much  old- 
er than  I,  of  course — and  then  having  dif- 
ferent mothers,  too,  I suppose — we  weren’t 
so  intimate  as  we  might  have  been  other- 
wise. But  I always  knew — bless  you,  I 
knew  just  as  well! — that  there  was  the 
making  of  a grand  friendship  between  us 
two,  if  ever  we  got  a fair  show.  But  I’m 
bound  to  confess  that  there’s  more  to  dear 
old  Cuthbert  than  even  I had  given  him 
credit  for.  I only  wish  he  didn’t  look  so 
confoundedly  like  his  own  ghost  sometimes. 
I remember  he  used  to  be  rather  delicate, 
and,  of  course,  I knew  that  years  would 
have  their  way  with  him  as  with  the  rest 
of  us ; but,  by  George,  I wasn’t  prepared  for 
such  a change  as  this !” 

To  hear  his  father  eulogized  made  Garth 
restive,  though  he  was  convinced,  from  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  the  eulogist’s  voice,  that 
what  he  said  was  sincere,  in  spite  of  its  rath- 
er egoistical  setting.  But  the  mention  of 
ill  health  merged  this  petty  emotion  in  a 
deeper  one. 

“ You  spoke  of  that  once  before,”  he  said, 
looking  at  his  companion,  “ and  I heard  Mrs. 
Tenterden  say  something  about  it  too.  My 
father  is  getting  old,  and  has  pain  some- 
times— rheumatism,  I suppose ; but  he  can 
not  be  seriously  ilL” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  boy,  you  see,  you  are  with 
him  firom  day  to  day,  and  his  debility 
wouldn’t  come  on  you  with  a shock,  as  it 
did  on  me.  He  has  hardly  a remnant  of 
the  vivacity  and  sparkle  that  I remember 
in  him.  I still  catch  a glimpse  occasionally 
of  that  old  subtle,  ironical  humor  that  can 
never  quite  die  out  of  him ; but  the  elastic- 
ity, the  mischievous  glance — ah,  dear  old 
Cuthbert ! I fancy  your  dear  mother’s  death 
must  have  shattered  him  a good  deal  f” 

“ He  bore  it  so  much  better  than  I,”  mur- 
mured Garth,  speaking  less  to  his  uncle  than 
to  himself,  “ that  I almost  forgot  he  had  any 
thing  to  bear.”  He  was  silent  in  gloomy 
meditation  for  some  moments,  but  finally 
said,  heaving  a deep  sigh : “ Yes,  I can  see 
now  that  my  father  is  not  the  same  man 
since  then.  No  doubt  it  struck  him  deeper 
than  it  did  me.  But  he  never  shows  what 
he  feels — hardly  ever — either  joy  or  sor- 
row.” 

“Ah,  yes,  that’s  Cuthbert:  great  deal  of 
the  Indian  stoic  in  him.  But  a loss  of  that 
kind  will  wear  a man  down,  you  know,  give 
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it  time ; and  no  doubt  it  may  have  impaired 
the  resisting  power  against  disease.  Doesn't 
he  consult  a physician  V9 

“No — yes;  Professor  Grindle  (a  college 
professor  of  mine,  who  used  to  practice  med- 
icine) was  here  last  spring ; perhaps  my  fa- 
ther consulted  him.  He  has  letters  from 
him  once  in  a while.” 

“ Oh,  we  must  get  him  a regular  live  doc- 
tor !”  exclaimed  Golightley,  enterprisingly ; 
“ see  what's  the  matter  with  him,  and  cure 
him  up.  I dare  say,  now,  this  little  variety 
of  having  me  with  him,  and  seeing  Mildred 
now  and  then,  and  so  on,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him.  I hope  to  do  won- 
ders, my  dear  Garth,  in  the  way  of  raising 
his  spirits  and  making  every  thing  easy  and 
comfortable  for  him.  Bless  his  heart ! he's 
had  plenty  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  I don't 
doubt;  so  have  I — we  all  have  had;  this 
uncertainty  and  restriction  regarding  mon- 
ey-matters, you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ; but  that's  done  with  now,  thank  For- 
tune, and  I mean  to  have  us  all  easy  and 
comfortable  from  this  time  forth.  As  for 
you,  you  have  genius,  and  are  bound  to 
make  a fortune  of  your  own.  However,  I 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  Fd  given  you 
a bit  of  a lift  at  the  start — eh  V9 

Garth  was  silent  for  some  time.  At  last 
he  said,  “ You  have  given  me  such  a lift  that 
I shall  never  want  another.” 

Had  Golightley  been  in  a position  correct- 
ly to  gauge  Garth's  sentiments  as  to  this 
picture  business,  he  might  have  suspected 
him  of  meaning  more  than  he  said.  But,  as 
it  happened,  his  recent  conversation  with 
Cuthbert  had  led  him  to  form  a theory  of 
his  own  upon  the  subject,  and  he  would  be 
more  apt  to  strain  Garth's  remark  into  con- 
formity with  the  theory  than  modify  the 
theory  to  suit  the  remark. 

“ Now,  my  dear  young  nephew,”  he  began, 
engagingly,  “ I can't  let  you  forget  that  Fm 
your  uncle,  and  have  a right  to  take  avun- 
cular liberties  with  nephews  and  nieces 
whom  I love.  I see  what's  in  your  mind,  and 
I like  you  the  better  for  what  I see;  and 
to  prove  it,  I mean  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you.  There's  a little  bit  of  profession- 
al pride  and  jealousy  at  work  in  you.  You 
want  your  picture  to  sell  entirely  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not — ” 

“ If  you  did  not  see  what  is  in  my  mind,” 
said  Garth,  taking  advantage  of  his  uncle's 
pause  for  a suitable  expression,  “I  should 
feel  like  telling  you.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! Well,  now,  my  dear  boy,  you 
must  consider,  you  know,  how  deep  and  gen- 
uine my  interest  in  you  is.  Why  should  not 
you  prefer  to  see  your  picture — which,  as 
I have  often  said,  has  intrinsic  power  and 
originality  enough  to  make  your  reputation 
without  me — to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
warm  friend  and  relative  rather  than  of  a 
mere  disinterested  connoisseur  t When  you 


come  to  think  it  over,  I know  without  your 
telling  me  that  that  consideration  alone  will 
give  you  more  satisfaction  than  the  mere 
price,  more  or  less,  that  goes  in  your  pocket. 
Why,  it's  a mutual  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion to  both  of  us.” 

“ Why  do  you  tell  me  this,  Uncle  Golight- 
ley V9  demanded  Garth,  with  an  air  of  grave 
curiosity. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  Garth,  because  a rather  sad 
experience  has  taught  me  the  wisdom  of 
perfect  frankness  between  those  who  would 
be  friends.  And  I want  you  to  feel  how 
great  my  interest  is  not  only  in  your  artist- 
ic but  in  your  domestic  future.  I'm  so  glad 
you're  going  to  marry  that  sweet,  lovely 
girl,  Madge ! It's  such  a good  thing  for  a 
young  man  like  you,  of  sound,  high  princi- 
ples, just  entering  on  life,  to  have  such  a 
charming  creature  as  that  always  at  your 
side,  helping  you  over  the  rough  places  and 
beckoning  you  up  the  heights.  Ah,  Garth, 
what  a different  life  I might  have  led,  if — 
But  no  matter.  No  doubt  it’s  better  as  it 
is.  H'm  l where  was  1 1” 

Perhaps  Garth  did  not  know ; at  all  events, 
he  did  not  tell,  but  callously  left  his  uncle  to 
find  out  for  himself. 

“Well,  what  Fm  coming  to  is  this:  I 
spoke  just  now  of  professional  jealousy. 
Now  I know  what  it  is  to  be  a hot-blooded 
young  fellow,  and  I know  that  there's  more 
kinds  of  jealousy  than  one.  And  I tell  yon 
fairly,  Garth — I hinted  it  once  before — that 
the  portrait  which  you  have  incorporated 
with  your  picture  in  such  a masterly  man- 
ner, and  which  is  a masterpiece  in  itself — 
that  portrait  and  the  associations  which 
will  always  cling  to  it  have  mainly  influ- 
enced me  in  this  little  transaction  of  ours. 
But  I'm  sure,  after  what  I have  said  about 
that  charming  girl,  that  you  can  not  mis- 
understand my  attitude  toward  her.  I ad- 
mire her,  you  know,  in  the  ®sthetic  sense. 
I might  say  impersonally,  but  that  I feel 
myself  too  much  bound  up  with  you  all  on 
other  grounds  to  call  it  that.” 

Uncle  Golightley  seemed  likely  to  go  on 
yet  further  in  this  earnest  vein,  but  at  this 
point  Garth  interrupted  his  solemn  discourse 
with  a laugh,  which,  despite  the  elder’s  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  artist's  mind, 
seemed  to  take  him  by  surprise. 

“ Fm  afraid  I’m  not  a hot-blooded  young 
fellow,  Uncle  Golightley,”  said  the  nephew. 
“ I never  had  a misgiving  on  Margaret  Dan- 
vePs  account,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  to  me 
what  the  picture  is  bought  for,  so  long  as 
it's  bought.  That  is  the  unpoetic  fact.  I 
hope  you  admire  Margaret — or  her  portrait 
— at  least  as  much  as  you  say  you  do,  be- 
cause otherwise  yon  are,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view*,  a fool  to  spend  a cent  upon 
the  picture,  not  to  speak  of  a thousand 
pounds.  But  I told  you  my  opinion  on  that 
matter  at  the  time.” 
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Uncle  Golightley  was  seldom  so  much  put 
out  as  not  to  be  able  to  rally  quickly,  and 
be  now  recovered  himself  with  great  good 
humor. 

“ I remember,  you  young  Vandal ; and,  by- 
the-bye,  I wish  you’d  explain  how  you  came 
to  put  that  wonderful  face  into  your  com- 
position, only  to  ntter  blasphemy  against  it 
afterward.” 

Garth  shook  his  head.  “I  didn’t  realize 
it  till  it  was  done,”  said  he.  “I  forgot  the 
picture  while  I was  painting  the  face.” 

“By  George,  well  you  might!  Ha!  ha! 
You  rascal ! So  you’re  not  afraid  of  a rival 
well  up  in  the  forties — eh  f Ah,  well,  I don’t 
blame  you ; and  I see  we  understand  each 
other  very  well.  But  it  struck  me  you  were 
a trifle  in  the  blues  lately,  and  I feared  I 
might  have  unwittingly  invaded  your  sus- 
ceptibilities in  one  way  or  another.” 

“ Certainly  you  are  a kind  and  generous 
man,”  said  Garth,  after  a short  silence,  ab- 
ruptly, and  in  a changed  tone.  “ The  only 
person  I am  quite  safe  in  disliking  and  dis- 
trusting is — this!”  indicating  himself  by  a 
slight,  contemptuous  gesture.  “ I have  had 
dreams  of  you  nearly  every  night  since  you 
came  here,  and  you  have  always  played  the 
part  of  a scoundrel  and  a swindler.  The  dis- 
credit is  mine,  not  yours.  I run  you  through 
the  mould  of  my  passive  mind,  and  you  come 
out  a charlatan.  The  inference  is  plain. 
There  is  more  than  that.  1 began  with  dis- 
liking some  of  your  ways — your  free  way 
with  women.  I beg  your  pardon  for  it.  It 
was  because  I could  not  do  innocently  what 
you  can.  And  there’s  another  plain  infer- 
ence, if  you  want  it.” 

“See  here,  my  beloved  nephew,”  cried 
Uncle  Golightley,  with  a half-laughing,  half- 
apprehensive  glance  at  his  saturnine  com- 
panion, “ have  yon  gone  melancholy  mad,  or 
are  you  dreaming  awake  f I never  heard 
you  in  this  vein  before.” 

“ Have  no  anxiety,”  returned  Garth,  shak- 
ing his  shaggy  head  again,  with  a brief,  un- 
mirthful smile.  “ It  must  be  an  eccentricity 
of  genius — and  that  will  soon  pass,  Heaven 
knows ! There  are  the  wagons.” 

In  fact,  the  forest  had  now  thinned  away, 
and  they  were  within  sight  of  the  Danvers’ 
cottage,  which  stood  on  the  hither  outskirt 
of  the  little  village.  Before  the  front  gate 
of  the  garden  inclosure  stood  a roomy  but 
rather  primitive  rustic  vehicle,  consisting 
of  a platform  mounted  on  four  wheels  and 
fenced  round  with  half  a dozen  uprights— 
in  short,  an  old-fashioned  hay-rigging.  To 
fit  it  for  its  present  employment  three  or 
four  stout  boards  had  been  fastened  hori- 
zontally to  the  uprights,  at  a suitable  height 
above  the  flooring,  by  way  of  seats ; and  a 
number  of  baskets  of  provisions  had  been 
securely  stowed  away  forward.  Two  wiry 
farm  homes  were  harnessed  to  the  shafts, 
and  a group  of  persons,  among  whom  were 


Mrs.  Tenterden,  Madge,  and  Mrs.  Danver, 
was  collected  hard  by.  Madge  was  feeding 
the  horses  with  handfuls  of  hay,  while  Mrs. 
Tenterden  seemed  to  be  examining  the  rude 
conveyance  with  some  misgiving  at  its  lack 
of  springs,  and  confiding  her  apprehensions 
to  Mrs.  Danver. 

As  Garth  and  his  uncle  drew  near,  the  lat- 
ter stepping  jauntily  along  with  his  beard 
in  the  air,  the  former  butting  forward  with 
downward  brow,  Golightley,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  moment,  took  off  his  hat  and 
waved  it  in  the  air,  uttering  a view-halloo. 
Mrs.  Tenterden  straightway  began  hunting 
in  her  pockets  for  a handkerchief  to  wave 
in  response,  but  did  not  And  it  until  the 
gentlemen  were  so  close  at  hand  as  to  rob 
the  act  of  its  propriety.  Madge  left  the 
horses  and  advanced  to  meet  the  new-com- 
ers, looking  like  an  incarnation  of  the  rich 
and  lovely  day. 

Golightley  was  on  the  point  of  greeting 
her  with  all  his  customary  gallantry  of  man- 
ner, but  happening  to  remember  his  compan- 
ion’s crotchets  on  the  subject,  he  forcibly 
constrained  his  cordiality  to  a mere  gentle 
pressure  of  both  her  hands  and  a fatherly 
compliment  on  her  appearance  and  costume. 

She  laughed,  and  looked  so  provokingly 
kissable  that  poor  Uncle  Golightley  sighed, 
and  passed  on  to  wreak  his  tenderness  upon 
sister  Mildred,  leaving  Madge  to  her  lover. 
She  stood  in  front  of  him,  holding  on  to  a 
button  of  his  coat,  as  her  habit  was  with 
him,  and  twisting  it  as  she  spoke. 

“ I saw  you  pass  twice  this  morning,  from 
my  window,  and  you  didn’t  look  up.  Tell 
me,  dear  Garth,  have  I done  any  thing 
wrong  t Are  you  sorry,  or  glad — or  angry  ?” 

“ I’ve  been  growing  wise  during  the  last 
few  days,  that’s  all.  You  have  done  nothing 
wrong.” 

“ But  why  should  growing  wise  make  you 
sadT” 

“ Because  it  shows  me  what  a fool  I have 
been  until  within  the  last  few  days.  But  I 
shall  get  over  it  soon,  and  be  as  merry  as  I 
am  wise.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  have  been  growing 
wise  about  f ” ’ demanded  Madge,  with  a quick, 
scrutinizing  glance. 

“About  marrying  you.  I ought  to  have 
married  you  six  years  ago  instead  of  going 
to  Europe.  By  this  time  we  should  have 
been  a well-to-do  farming  couple,  with 
something  tangible  to  do  and  think  of — 
crops  and  hogs  and  markets.” 

“ Hogs  and  markets ! You  funny  boy ! I 
am  thinking  about  society  and  fine  people.” 

“ It  is  ail  the  same  what  you  call  them ; 
I think  hogs  and  markets  sounds  the  best. 
That  is  my  wisdom.  When  I was  a fool,  I 
should  have  preferred  something  abstract 
and  ideal.  A fool,  Madge,  is  a person  who 
talks  and  thinks  about  things  above  him. 
When  I first  fell  in  love  with  you,  I ought 
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to  have  made  np  my  mind  never  to  busy 
myself  about  any  thing  more  above  me  than 
you  are.  I never  saw  yon  looking  better 
than  you  do  this  morning;  but,”  he  contin- 
ued, taking  both  her  wrist*  in  his  hands  and 
griping  them  hard, 44  there’s  nothing  abstract 
about  you — or  ideal  either!  and  there  sha’n’t 
be  in  my  life  from  this  time  forward.” 

44  Do,  Mrs.  Tenterden,  look  at  those  two 
sweethearts,  without  a word  for  any  body 
but  their  two  selves!”  cried  Mrs.  Danver. 
44  Maggie,  we’re  starting,  child  ! — Well, 
wouldn’t  you  think  she  was  deaf,  ma’am  f” 

44  It’s  a very  delightful  kind  of  deafness, 
I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs. Tenterden,  laughing;  for 
she  was  not  so  old  as  to  have  forgotten  the 
time  when  she  suffered  from  a like  infirmity. 
44  It  makes  one  forget  all  about  matter-of- 
fact  things  and  people.” 

44 Ah!”  sighed  Golightley,  caressing  his 
cheek  as  he  turned  his  tinted  eyeglasses  on 
the  lovers.  44  When  boys  and  girls  are  in 
love,  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  every  look 
and  gesture ; but  when  we  get  a little  older, 
Mildred,  it  may  show  less,  but  it  makes  more 
havoc  with  our  insides.  Where’s  Elinor  I” 

44  She’s  always  the  last  one  to  be  ready, 
you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Tenterden.  44  But  there 
she  comes.” 

44  All  in  gray  and  scarlet,  like  fire  and  ashes. 
Buon’  giorno,  fair  lady ! the  last,  best  gift  of 
Heaven  to  man!”  He  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  44  Come,  Garth,  show  your  public 
spirit  enough  to  get  us  in  the  wagon.  You 
and  I must  act  as  derricks  for  these  four 
nymphs.  Mrs.  Danver,  let  us  begin  with 
you.” 

Mrs.  Danver,  who  was  entirely  captivated 
by  Uncle  Golightley’s  attentions,  was  ac- 
cordingly hoisted  on  board,  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden, a much  heavier  weight,  and  the 
heavier  for  her  laughing  timorousness,  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  Elinor,  who,  as  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Garth  to  be  lifted  up,  expected 
him  to  say  good-morning  to  her,  and  had  the 
answering  greeting  on  the  tip  of  her  own 
tongue;  but  he  turned  his  face  away  and 
said  not  a word;  upon  which  the  proud, 
self-coutaLned  young  lady  flushed  pink  to 
the  ears.  Madge  was  the  lost,  and  she 
bounded  np  with  such  unexpected  light- 
ness that  Uncle  Golightley  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  backward,  to  his  great  chagrin, 
especially  as  the  mishap  unseated  his  tinn- 
ed eyeglasses.  However,  he  immediately 
jumped  up  again  with  a great  laugh,  and 
declared  that  Madge  was  the  first  young 
lady  who  had  ever  got  the  better  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  defeated  his  upright  inten- 
tions. 

By  this  time  the  two  or  three  other  wag- 
ons which  had  been  waiting,  full  of  pic- 
nickers, at  the  corner  of  the  adjoining  road, 
were  beginning  to  rumble  away  toward  their 
destination,  amidst  much  noise  and  merri- 
ment. Garth,  who  had  taken  his  place  as 


driver,  was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when 
Mrs.  Danver,  with  a sudden  shriek  of  recol- 
lection, reminded  him  that  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged they  should  call  at  the  parsonage 
for  Mr.  Graeme,  whose  age  and  position  en- 
titled him  to  that  attention.  The  horses’ 
heads  were  therefore  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ; but  before  they  had  proceeded  many 
rods,  the  hoary  patriarch’s  colossal  form 
loomed  into  view,  somewhat  bent  and  stiff- 
ened beneath  his  vast,  invisible  weight  of 
years,  but  still  sturdy  enough,  as  it  seemed, 
to  bear  half  a generation  more.  While  yet 
at  a distance  he  uplifted  his  voice,  mighty 
in  spite  of  the  cracks  and  quavers  that  oc- 
casionally sounded  through  it,  and  began  a 
jovial  monologue. 

44  Hullo,  folks ! Why,  I began  to  think 
you’d  forgotten  me,  I’m  such  an  inconsid- 
erable young  man — haw!  haw!  haw!  So 
there’s  Master  Garth ! is  he  actually  going 
to  a picnic  at  last!  Well,  I’ve  lived  to 
some  purpose,  now  that  I’ve  seen  that  come 
to  pass ; no  mistake  about  it — ho!  ho ! Why, 
the  other  day,  when  he  was  a little  chap 
about  up  to  my  knee-buckle — he’s  not  much 
over  that  now,  either — the  other  day — well 
— eh  f what  was  it  happened  the  other  day  f 
I was  just  going  to  say  something,  but  I do 
believe  I’ve  forgotten  it,  though  I’ve  got  a 
wonderful  good  memory ; no  mistake  about 
that — ha ! ha ! ha ! Whoa,  Dobbin ! Good- 
morning, boys  and  girls.  Young  man,  if 
you’ll  lend  a helping  hand — I’m  not  quite 
so  spry  in  the  joints  as  usual  this  morning — 
once  more!  Thank  you,  Sir.  I don’t  know 
your  name,  but — Golightley  f Maud  Unn- 
son’s  boy  that  went  to  London  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  ! Got  back  ! Why,  lad, 
we’re  all  heartily  glad  to  see  yon  again.  I 
do  believe,  though,  now  I think  of  it,  I saw 
you  yesterday — or  was  it  day  before  yester- 
day t Yes,  yes;  but  it’s  the  hair  on  your 
face  that  bothered  me.  You’re  the  first 
Urmson  ever  wore  side  whiskere ; but  there 
was  always  more  of  Maud  than  of  Brian  in 
yon,  anyway.  You  had  a phow  of  the  split 
in  the  chin,  but  not  the  jaw — not  the  eve, 
either.  Garth’s  the  man — Urmson  all  over, 
like  his  grandfather  and  his  great-great- 
great-grandfather  before  him.  They  didn’t 
any  of  them  paint  pictures,  though — eh, 
Garth!  I always  said  you  ought  to  give 
that  up ; you  will,  too,  I guess,  one  of  these 
days,  and  take  to  soldiering  or  privateering, 
as  an  Urmson  ought — haw ! haw ! ho ! Mad- 
am, good-morning — Mrs.  Tenterden  ! Yes, 
yes ; I know  you  all  now — Maud’s  little  girl 
that  we  heard  of,  but  never  saw.  Do  you 
know”,  madam,  you  came  very  near  not  being 
bom  at  all ! Why,  if  Maud  hadn’t  been  told 
that  Brian  was  dead,  and  if  he  hadn’t  been 
told  that  she  was  dead,  they’d  have  been 
made  man  and  wife  in  the  year  1781 ; and 
then  where  would  yon  and  Cnthbert  have 
been,  I want  to  know! — ho!  ho!  where 
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would  you  have  been,  Cuthbert,  lad  ? Why, 
where  is  he  ?” 

44  He  said  he  must  keep  to  his  study  to- 
day,” Garth  made  answer. 

44  Ay,  working  ou  his  history — a history  of 
the  United  States,  Mrs.  Tenterden,  incarna- 
ted, so  to  speak,  in  the  Urmson  family.  The 
family,  madam,  has  been  here  pretty  nearly 
from  the  start,  and  borne  a hand  more  or 
less  directly  in  all  the  chief  events;  but 
never,  if  you  observe,  ma’am,  aiming  for  the 
top  places — no  commanders-in-chief  or  Gov- 
ernors or  Presidents  among  ’em ; they  repre- 
sent the  heart  more  than  the  head  of  the 
people,  you  see,  Mrs.  Tenterden ; though  as 
for  Garth  there,  it  isn’t  easy  to  say  what  he 
represents.  Cuthbert  would  make  him  out 
the  full  body  corporate,  I expect — ho ! ho ! 
But  I tell  him  no  Urmson  ever  took  to  paint 
and  canvas  before — though  Garth  has  a fist 
for  other  things  as  well,  ma’am,  when  the 
time  comes.  Why,  last  Michaelmas-day — 
haw ! haw ! — he  gave  such  a licking  to  8am 
Kineo  as  scared  the  chap  out  of  the  village 
— that  was  five  or  ten  years  ago,  and  he 
hasn’t  been  back  here  since.  And  all  on 
Miss  Madge’s  account.  But  she’s  a little 
witch ; and  some  day,  when  Garth  gets  big 
enough,  I’m  going  to  try  a tussle  with  him 
about  her  myself.  I believe  she  loves  me 
better  than  she  does  him  now.” 

So  saying,  the  venerable  Titan  drew 
Madge,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  near 
him,  on  his  gigantic  knee,  and  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks.  The  love-making  between 
him  and  this  young  woman  had  never  un- 
dergone abatement  or  eclipse  from  its  be- 
• ginning  to  the  present  day.  Madge,  to  do 
her  justice,  had  been  as  true  to  him  as  he 
had  been  to  her.  Possibly  she  appreciated 
the  moral  support  which  his  countenance 
and  affectiou  afforded  her  in  a community 
where  the  parson  was  still  able  largely  to 
influence  and  direct  public  opinion  upon  all 
social  questions.  Moreover,  his  unswerving 
and  outspoken  belief  in  her  may  well  have 
had  the  effect  of  moulding  in  some  degree 
her  own  estimate  of  herself.  Although  too 
clear-headed  not  to  be  aware  that  in  this 
or  that  particular  respect  the  genial  credu- 
lity of  the  old  giant  palpably  overrated  her, 
she  would  nevertheless  think  better  of  her 
deserts  from  a comprehensive  point  of  view ; 
and  thus,  in  deceiving  him,  she  would  be  in- 
directly compassing  a self-deception.  Par- 
son Graeme  had  never,  perhaps,  been  a 
person  of  very  profound  intelligence;  and 
daring  the  last  few  years,  such  mental  fac- 
ulties as  he  had  had  been  gradually  becom- 
ing clouded  and  untrustworthy.  Madge, 
however,  though  possessing  no  small  talent 
for  demure  ridicule,  was  never  known  to  ex- 
ercise it  at  the  expense  of  her  hoary  admirer 
— a piece  of  self-restraint  which  becomes 
easily  intelligible  if  we  suppose  her  to  have 
recognized  his  value  as  a moral  ally;  for 


who  but  a simpleton  would  think  of  dis- 
crediting the  pillar  of  his  respectability  by 
chalking  caricatures  upon  itf  Although, 
moreover,  the  good  minister  could  hardly 
have  boasted  such  personal  attractions  as 
would  be  likely  in  themselves  to  captivate 
a young  woman  of  Madge’s  tastes,  yet  did 
she  seem  to  find  a peculiar  pleasure  in 
clinging  about  him  in  every  affectionate 
attitude,  caressing  and  caressed.  I would 
by  no  means  deny  the  possibility  of  her 
having  detected  in  him  qualities  which  so 
transcended  all  merely  external  attributes 
as  to  sink  the  latter  beneath  consideration ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  patent  to  the 
dullest  eye  that  the  contrast  between  the 
warm  grace  of  the  lovely,  blooming  girl  and 
the  frosty  ponderousness  of  the  age-smitten 
parson  was  infinitely  picturesque,  and,  so 
far  at  least  as  Madge  was  concerned,  cer- 
tainly most  politic.  However,  the  wisest 
policy  is  not  necessarily  self-conscious,  and 
Madge  might  have  been  a politician  un- 
awares. It  is  not  easy  to  look  upon  such 
a woman  and  judge  her  severely,  or  even 
impartially.  She  appeals  to  something  in 
man  more  potent  than  any  merely  judicial 
or  logical  weapon  that  he  is  apt  to  have  at 
command. 

Boon  after  leaving  the  village  the  wagon 
got  into  the  rough  woodland  ways,  and  jolt- 
ed horribly,  much  to  the  distress  of  Mrs. 
Tenterden — one  of  those  women  who  seem 
especially  fitted  by  nature  to  grace  a smooth- 
rolling  carriage,  drawn  by  pampered  steeds, 
and  attended  by  liveried  footmen,  but  who 
are  quite  out  of  their  element  in  a New  En- 
gland hay-rigging,  or  in  any  other  situation 
involving  physical  unease  and  awkward- 
ness. She  clung  to  the  wooden  upright  on 
one  side,  and  to  Golightley’s  arm  on  the  oth- 
er, and  repeatedly  affirmed  that  she  would 
much  rather  get  down  and  walk. 

“Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  walk, 
daughter  f ’ she  said  to  Elinor.  44  This  jolt- 
ing will  be  sure  to  give  you  one  of  your 
headaches ; and  I’ll  come  with  you,  so  as 
you  won’t  get  lost.” 

44  No,  I enjoy  jolting,”  replied  Elinor,  with 
a malicious  smile ; “ besides,  what  if  you 
should  find  you  had  forgotten  the  way  to 
the  picnic  ground  yourself?” 

44  I think  that’s  very  mean  of  you,  Nellie,” 
cried  Mrs.  Tenterden,  laughing  at  the  detec- 
tion of  her  own  duplicity.  44  Well,  I hope, 
at  any  rate,  there  are  no  eggs  or  brittle 
things  in  those  baskets,  or  there’ll  be  noth- 
ing left  of  them.” 

44  Oh  dear  me,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Danver, 
shaking  her  poke-bonnet  with  its  immacu- 
late starched  frill, 44  when  you’ve  been  bump- 
ed about  as  much  as  I have,  you’ll  never  no- 
tice this  at  all — though,  too,  I’ve  got  aches 
and  pains  in  all  my  poor  bones,  and  have 
had  many  years,  ma’am — yes.  But  you  al- 
ways being  able  to  live  in  luxury,  as  I might 
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say,  it  is  but  natural  you  should  find  it  oome 
a little  hard  at  first.” 

“ Oh,  I know  all  about  country  life,”  re- 
turned the  other  lady,  who  had  too  much 
spirit  to  submit  to  any  such  assumption  of 
superiority.  “ I was  brought  up  on  the 
plantation  down  in  Virginia,  and  ran  wild 
all  over  the  place  till  I was  seventeen.  But 
I must  say  I don’t  know  where  you  get  all 
your  endurance  from,  Nellie ; you  were  such 
a puny  little  thing  when  we  took  you,  after 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golightley  died ; and  then  we 
all  came  over  to  Europe,  and  lived  there 
ever  since — in  luxury,  as  you  would  say, 
Mrs.  Danver,”  she  added,  with  her  good-na- 
tured laugh. 

“ Elinor  has  the  old  Cavalier  spirit,”  said 
Golightley,  “and  minds  jolting  no  more 
than  one  of  Prince  Rupert’s  horsemen.” 

Elinor’s  spirit  seemed  inclined  to  resent 
being  made  the  subject  of  personalities  in 
mixed  company,  and  she  would  have  with- 
drawn into  herself  with  all  the  haughtiness 
of  her  twenty  maiden  years;  but  at  this 
juncture  Parson  Graeme  put  his  enormous 
finger  in  the  pie. 

“ Is  miss  a Golightley  f ’ he  asked,  in  his 
time-worn  rumble.  “ Why,  I thought,  mad- 
am, she’d  been  your  own  daughter.  A real 
Golightley ! Cuthbert  and  I had  been  think- 
ing they’d  died  out.  Let’s  see : there  was 
Rupert,  Brian’s  friend,  was  killed  near 
Jamestown,  when  I was  no  older  than  Garth 
is  now.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  had  a brother 
Charles — ay,  that’s  the  man!  We  knew 
Charles  had  a son,  but  we  never  heard  of  a 
daughter.  Mias,  we’re  right  glad  to  have 
you  among  us — eh,  Cuthbert  I Why,  where 
is  the  lad  f He’d  rejoice  to  see  Charles  Go- 
lightley’s  daughter.” 

This  was  certainly  tiresome  and  foolish, 
especially  since  something  similar  to  it  had 
taken  place  once  or  twice  before ; and  Un- 
cle Golightley  wore  a compassionate  sneer, 
while  Mrs.  Tenterden  looked  as  if  she  might 
have  laughed.  But  Elinor  answered  him 
with  a gentleness  which  she  could  not  help 
feeling  for  the  decayed  old  patriarch,  with 
his  recollections  of  seventy  years  ago,  and 
his  forgetfulness  of  the  passing  hour. 

u Charles  Golightley  was  my  grandfather, 
Mr.  Graeme,”  said  she ; “ his  son  James  was 
my  father.  We  have  not  quite  died  out 
yet,  you  see ; but  I am  the  last  of  the  Go- 
lightleys.” 

“•You  have  a sweet  voice,  my  lass,”  said 
the  venerable  minister,  gazing  at  her  with 
his  ancient  eyes ; “ a sweet  voice,  that  tells 
of  a true  soul  and  a pure  heart.  Take  an 
old  man’s  word  for  it.”  His  own  voice,  as 
he  spoke,  abated  somewhat  of  its  rugged- 
ness, for  he  was  susceptible  as  a child  to 
certain  superficial  impressions.  The  next 
moment,  however,  he  reverted,  with  a child’s 
inconstancy,  to  his  customary  noisy  joviality. 

“ When  that  boy  yonder  was  born,  ma’am,” 


he  began,  addressing  Mrs.  Tenterden,  and 
pointing  to  Garth,  “ we  were  looking  about 
to  see  whom  he  was  to  marry.  Cuthbert 
was  always  for  historical  compensations — 
something  of  that  sort — ho!  ho! — and  he 
said  the  Urmsons  had  treated  the  Golight- 
leys  so  shabbily,  it  ought  to  be  made  up 
somehow : if  there  was  only  a little  girl  Go- 
lightley, Garth  might  marry  her  when  they 
grew  up,  and  settle  it  that  way.  i Better 
hunt  her  up,’  said  I,  4 before  he  gets  ahead 
of  us,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong  girl.’ 
Haw!  haw!  haw!  However, miss,” contin- 
ued this  old  enfant  terrible , “ he  grew  up  such 
a bashful  chap,  he  was  always  hiding  away 
by  himself,  and  we  couldn’t  get  him  even  to 
go  to  the  picnic  till  he  was  quite  a lad ; and 
then  he  shinned  up  a tree  before  any  of  us 
got  there,  and  never  came1  down  till  we  were 
all  out  of  the  way  again.  But,  sure  enough, 
that  same  night  he  was  punching  Sam 
Kineo’s  head  because  Sam  had — What  was 
it  he  did  to  you,  Madge,  my  lass  !” 

“ Nothing,  grandpapa  dear,”  replied  that 
young  lady,  with  a covert  glance  at  Garth, 
who  had  turned  partly  round  as  if  trying  to 
relieve  her  from  her  supposed  embarrass- 
ment by  commanding  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
ditors to  his  own  flushed  and  darkening" 
visage. 

“ If  Sam  Kineo  had  done  any  thing,”  said 
he,  in  a husky  voice,  “ there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  between  ns.  I beg  the 
company’s  pardon  for  having  to  rake  up 
the  story ; but  he  said  he  had  done  what  he 
had  not.” 

Good  Mrs.  Tenterden,  whose  own  good 
humor  not  seldom  betrayed  her  into  inad- 
vertently exasperating  the  raw  places  of 
less  happily  constituted  persons,  hereupon 
began  to  chuckle  and  shake  her  statuesque 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  casting  arch 
glances  at  poor  Madge,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  presently  uttering  some  unfor- 
givable innuendo  about  the  coquettishness 
of  pretty  girls  and  the  unsuspecting  credu- 
lity of  young  men.  Elinor  saw  the  impend- 
ing peril,  and  was  impelled,  despite  her  de- 
clared hostility  and  contempt  for  Garth 
Urmson,  to  make  an  attempt  at  turning 
the  conversation. 

“ We  met  a gentleman  abroad  who,  I be- 
lieve, was  a friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Unnsou. 
His  name  was  Selwyn.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Garth,  involuntarily  putting 
his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket ; “ he  was  with 
me  in  Europe  the  first  year,  and  afterward 
studied  law  in  Germany  for  three  years.  A 
very  different  man  from  Kineo !” 

“ He  was  a very  intelligent  person,”  ob- 
served Mrs.  Tenterden.  “ We  all  got  to  like 
him  very  much.  At  least,”  she  added,  recol- 
lecting herself,  “ I thought  him  very  clever 
and  agreeable.  You  didn’t,  Golightley.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  Golightley  hasten- 
ed to  say,  setting  his  eyeglasses  and  bring- 
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ing  forward  his  hair  over  his  ears — “ very 
glad  to  hear,  Garth,  that  Jack  Selwyn  was 
a friend  of  yours.  Of  course  one  who  has 
seen  so  much  of  what  strangers  on  the  Con- 
tinent sometimes  turn  out  to  be  has  to  ex- 
ercise great  caution  in  admitting  strangers 
to  too  great  familiarity.  H’m.  You  mustn’t ' 
say  I disliked  him,  my  dear  Mildred ; but  I 
felt  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  consult  a 
man  whose  responsibility  we  had  no  means 
of  establishing,  upon  a matter  like  the  re- 
covery of  your  lost  property,  you  know. 
Besides,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  re- 
cover any  thing.  I — h’m — I believe  I nev- 
er mentioned  it  to  you  before,  my  dear,  but 
for  several  months  I employed  the  first  de- 
tectives of  London  and  Paris,  and  nothing 
came  of  it.” 

“ My  fathere ! Golightley,  did  yon  really  f ” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ten  ter  den.  “ Well,  if  that 
isn’t  the  funniest  thing,  daughter!  Well, 
to  think  of  our  not  knowing  it !” 

“ Selwyn,”  began  Garth,  and  hesitated 
for  a moment — “ Selwyn,”  he  continued,  “is 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  keen  men  I 
know.  He  has  traveled  over  the  world  ever 
since  he  was  a child,  and  knows  men  better 
than  most  men  do.  You  were  mistaken  in 
not  trusting  him,  Uncle  Golightley.  I be- 
lieve he  would  know  a thief  or  a scoundrel 
as  soon  as  he  looked  at  him.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! a sort  of  moral  touch-stone  of 
humanity.  Well,  it’s  really  a pity  we  hadn’t 
been  better  introduced  to  him.  But  I’m  in- 
terested about  this  Kineo,  Garth.  What 
was  he,  and  what  became  of  him  f” 

As  Garth  did  not  at  once  reply,  old  Mrs. 
Danver  interposed  her  thin,  faded  voice. 
“ He  was  just  one  of  those  half-breed  In- 
dians, Mr.  Golightley,  and  I suppose  that’s 
about  all  any  body  does  know  about  what 
he  is.  He  first  came  here,  just  a little  baby, 
with  Nikomis,  now  the  cook  up  to  Urmhurst, 
where  you’ve  likely  seen  her,  Sir.  She  call- 
ed herself  his  grandmother.  But  the  best  I 
can  say  is,  I never  did  take  to  either  of  ’em. 
I was  really  quite  glad  when  Garth  put  him 
down  so,  for  I do  believe  he  might  have 
troubled  Maggie,  though  she  always  laughs 
when  I say  it.” 

“ A half-breed,  was  he  T Light  or  dark  f ’ 

“Well,  seems  like  he  was  pretty  light  for 
a half-breed,”  said  Mrs.  Danver.  “ I recol- 
lect we  used  to  say,* when  Garth  was  more 
tanned  than  usual,  there  wasn’t  much  to 
choose  but  what  he  was  as  dark  as  Sam. 
We  did  use  to  say,  too,  now  and  again,  that 
there  was  a likeness  to  each  other  between 
them  other  ways,  though  Sam  was  taller 
than  Garth,  and  his  hair  was  straight,  and 
he  hadn’t  eyes  like  Garth — I’m  sure  of  that 
— and  his  nose  and  mouth  were  different. 
Fact  is,  I don’t  know  just  how  it  was,  and 
Fm  not  a good  hand  at  putting  likenesses, 
anyway.” 

“Are  there  any  half-breeds  in  Europe t” 


demanded  Madge.  “Perhaps  he  stole  Mrs. 
Tenterden’s  money.” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Uncle  Golightley. 
“ Then  we  must  get  Garth  to  give  him  an- 
other thrashing.  Ha!  ha!” 

“ How  lonely  you  must  have  been,  Mar- 
garet dear,  when  every  body  had  gone  to 
Europe  and  left  you  behind ! If  I was  you, 
I would  make  Mr.  Garth  give  a pretty  strict 
account  of  his  acquaintances  while  he  was 
abroad.  I,  for  my  part,  think  it’s  very  sus- 
picious when  a young  man  stays  away  five 
or  six  years  from  the  lady  he’s  engaged  to,” 
said  mischievous  Mrs.  Tenterden. 

“By  George,  Garth,  that’s  a fair  suspi- 
cion!” cried  Golightley,  entering  loudly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  fun.  “ Come,  who  knows 
but  what  you  have  a full-fledged  Don  Juan 
under  that  red  shirt  of  yours ! Let  us  con- 
stitute ourselves  a committee  of  inquiry.” 

Garth,  who  had  been  giving  his  attention 
to  the  horses  during  the  latter  few  minutes, 
faced  about  again  at  this  attack  with  a grim 
smile. 

“ Be  careful,”  said  he ; “ for  if  you  guess 
the  truth,  I shall  confess  it.” 

“This  is  gettiug  serious,”  observed  Go- 
lightley. “Perhaps,  in  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  some  of  those  present,  we  had 
better  let  this  unfortunate  matter  rest.” 

“ Well,  I was  down  to  the  post-office  this 
morning,”  said  Mrs.  Danver — who,  although 
not  chargeable  with  any  quick  appreciation 
of  the  humorous,  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
contribute  her  item  to  the  discussion — “ and 
Mr.  Stacy  said  to  me  there  was  a foreign  let- 
ter come  for  Mr.  Garth  Urmson.” 

“ I declare,  Mr.  Garth,”  cried  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den, laughing,  “that  does  look  very — very — 
Do  you  admit  receiving  foreign  letters  f” 

Garth  again  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  pulled  out  a fold  of  blue  letter-paper. 
“ Here  it  is,”  said  he. 

“The  letter  is  in  evidence,  and  should  be 
read,”  affirmed  Uncle  Golightley,  in  his  self- 
assumed  character  of  Madge’s  counsel. 

“ I have  read  it,”  rejoined  Garth,  with  an- 
other smile ; “ but  that  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  You  will  all  probably  know  the 
contents  hereafter.”  And  he  thrust  the  fold 
of  blue  paper  back. 

Hereupon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graeme,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  seeming  oblivion  of  external 
things  for  some  time  past,  began  to  chuckle 
inwardly.  At  length,  when  every  one’s  face 
was  more  or  less  set  working  by  the  conta- 
gion of  his  stupendous  mirth,  he  found  ut- 
terance as  follows : 

“ Ho!  ho ! Foreign  letters  don’t  come  as 
often  as  they  did  a while  ago,  when  Cuth- 
bert,  poor  lad,  used  to  hear  from  Europe 
four  or  five  times  a year,  telling  him  he’d 
been  drawn  on  for  a thousand  dollars  and 
odd,  and  signed — haw!  haw!  ho! — * Your 
af— 

What  the  signature  was  will  never  be 
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known ; for  before  it  could  leave  the  forget- 
ful old  gentleman’s  lips,  the  wagon  sudden- 
ly swerved  violently  to  the  left,  and  Garth 
shouted,  in  a voice  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  the  stentorian  parson  himself  in 
his  best  days,  “ Look  out  for  your  heads,  ev- 
ery body  !” 

Every  body  crouched  instinctively,  and 
the  overhanging  branch  of  a tree  swept 
close  above  them.  The  horses,  taking  ad- 
vantage, as  it  seemed,  of  their  driver’s  care- 
lessness, had  shied  off  the  roadway,  and 
hence  the  accident.  Every  body  escaped 
except  Uncle  Golightley,  whose  hat  was 
taken  off;  but  such  agility  did  he  display 
that,  almost  before  any  one  else  had  remark- 
ed his  mishap,  he  had  vaulted  from  the  wag- 
on and  was  running  toward  the  place  where 
it  had  fallen,  laughing  loudly  at  the  advent- 
ure; and  when,  having  picked  it  up  and 
clapped  it  jauntily  on  his  head,  he  had  over- 
taken the  others,  his  amusement  at  the  ad- 
venture was  still  unsubdued. 

Garth  had  halted  his  horses,  partly  out 
of  consideration  for  Mrs.  Tenterden,  who, 
like  most  of  her  sex  possessing  ample  phys- 
ical development,  was  timorous  as  a rabbit, 
and  who  now  needed  time  to  convince  her- 
self that  neither  she  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  party  had  actually  been  deprived  of 
life ; and  when  that  point  had  been  settled, 
she  was  moved  to  expostulate  with  Garth 
for  his  recklessness  in  putting  so  many  lives 
in  jeopardy.  “Now  just  suppose  we’d  all 
been  killed!  I’m  sure  it’s  providential.” 

“ Yes,  it  was  an  escape,”  responded  Garth, 
gravely,  eying  Uncle  Golightley  as  he  spoke. 
“ But  a hat  is  no  great  loss,  especially  when 
it  can  be  picked  up  again.  We  have  but  a 
quarter  of  a mile  to  go.  Jump  in,  Sir.” 

“Since  we’re  so  near,  I have  a mind  to 
stretch  my  legs  a little  along  this  charming 
forest  path,”  said  Golightley.  uAu  revoir , 
though  I’m  a quick  walker,  and  shall  prob- 
ably keep  you  in  sight  most  of  the  way. 
By-the-bye,  I wonder  if  Miss  Elinor  would 
consent  to  keep  me  company  t” 

Elinor  had  not  uttered  a syllable  since 
the  accident,  but  had  sat  looking  more  than 
usually  pale,  and  with  a fixed,  pained  ex- 


pression about  the  eyes  which  was  pecul- 
iar to  her  at  times.  While  Mr.  Graeme  was 
speaking,  she  had  looked  point-blank  at  Go- 
lightley ; after  that,  she  seemed  to  become 
quite  oblivious  of  him  and  of  every  one  else 
until  he  spoke  her  name. 

She  then  turned  on  him  with  a slight 
frown,  and  mutely  shook  her  head — a pan- 
tomime which  Mrs.  Tenterden  interpreted 
by  declaring  that  it  had  given  the  poor  child 
a headache,  adding  that  she  herself  would 
accompany  Golightley,  but  her  poor  bones 
were  so  jolted,  and  there  was  so  little  way 
to  go,  she  supposed  she’d  better  sit  it  out. 

Accordingly  Garth  cracked  his  whip ; but 
at  the  same  moment  Elinor  stood  up,  ob- 
serving that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and 
began  to  make  her  way  to  the  end  of  the 
wagon,  Parson  Graeme,  with  elephantine 
gallantry,  lending  her  a helping  hand  over 
the  seats,  while  Mrs.  Tenterden  and  Mrs. 
Danver  pursued  her  with  exhortations  and 
advice.  Golightley  stood  ready  to  receive 
her  at  the  end  of  her  passage,  bnt  she  sprang 
quickly  to  the  ground  without  touching  his 
offered  hand. 

“ Good-by,”  cried  Madge,  smiling  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand.  “ Now  you  are  going  to  talk 
secrets.” 

Golightley  gay  ly  beckoned  a parting  greet- 
ing with  his  uplifted  finger-tips.  “We’re 
only  in  quest  of  an  appetite.  Don’t  eat  up 
all  the  nuts  and  grapes  before  we  get  there.” 

“ Shall  we  carry  your  hat  for  you  f”  in- 
quired Garth,  as  he  gathered  up  his  reins, 
“ or  do  you  think  you  can  risk  wearing  it 
yourself  f” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  I believe  I won’t  trou- 
ble you,”  was  the  reply.  “You  know,  I can 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  branches  better  on 
foot  than  in  your  old  hay-rigging.” 

Garth  spoke  to  his  horses,  and  the  spring- 
less  vehicle  trundled  off,  jouncing  along  the 
uneven  wheel  ruts,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight  round  the  bend  of  the  lane.  The  two 
pedestrians  were  thus  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  for  mutual  entertainment. 
They  advanced  at  a leisurely  pace,  side  by 
side,  but  not  arm  in  arm,  and  conversing 
with  earnestness  and  animation. 


PBAYER8. 

Gold-lettered,  and  with  curious  blazonry 
Encircled,  was  the  page  whereon  I read, 

’Mid  monkish  chronicles  of  saints  long  dead, 

A*  tender  legend  writ  most  tenderly, 

And  telling  that  all  prayers  by  true  lips  said 
In  earnestness,  God  hearing,  straightway  He 
Would  quicken,  as  they  sought  Him  through  the  sky, 

To  angels  who  should  work  the  wishes  prayed. 

And  I was  glad,  and  thought,  “ How  many  a wing 
Must  guard  my  lady’s  Bteps  by  day,  must  bring 
All  good  things  to  her  hand,  upon  her  head 
All  blessing  and  all  peacefulness  must  shed; 

And  how  the  angels  in  a glittering  ring, 

Score  deep,  must  stand  at  night  around  her  bed  !”  M.  G.  V.  R. 
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pnoGKEss  op  nm  fine  arts 

The  growth  of  the Hft*  irtth&ifcu  ill  this 

country  has  been  of  newwity  umoh 
slower  thau  the  national  development  in 
Other  di re  vtb>Tia<  The  parly  iplmtet*  had 
noltWr  time  nor imdihafcieD  for  tibe  culture 
of  art.  They  rlisf  rn«te/Pand  xpstruino*]  the 
imaginative  faculty,  which  i»  the  aonl  of 
nr iy  and  applied  ail  thefcr  *riergfa*  to  the 
gycat  which  confronted  them 

oil  tti^Sr  aiti  Vttl  Qiti  the  *hcres  of  the  Now 
Worhl  Th«y  had  the  rant  wUdomoss  io 
houses  Imlld  fbtffcvmselyc*  ah«i 
their  di!ildrenrte  fimud  camm«uweaUh»  w 
thv  bread  basis  of  liberty  and  and 

ito  many  ^nerafions  were  complied  to 
main  fain  ti^*rc€v>varfiim  with  rraffcy  and  erd- 
el  fee*  Aftitft .'witli  flm’civHfahd  ebetniea  rtf' 
the  religious  freedom  which  they  had  And 
tmhor  to  cftfahUsIb.  If  the  early  New  Eti- 
gland  eoioiiid^  gave  ahy  ilmrtght  to  art, 
they  probably  regarded  it  an  hue  of  the 
form#  of  insurious  vanity/unl  license  be- 
longing t«  f*  state  pf  wjetety  which  they 
hold  In.  ahhorteriee;  fifiqrft  which ' fifty 
were  mulved  t o keep  their  land  of  3*fugfc 
free.  AUnwimvc?  must  also  f.H>‘rnnde  fof  tfji*. 
force  of  rlrcTmiatiMiw.  The  strode  for 
mete  Kabsiat.em'te  was  too  severe  far  The  in-  j 
ihdfeitfitie  nf  iit<>  imagination.  The  wily  1 


graces  known  to  the  early  rb&oiwfa  were 
the  austere  virtues  af  their  rigid  theology 
adorn  tJLm  home  or  the  person  was  i n 
Hie  ir  eye*  awn  fill  w ast  e of  1 hneK  w h ir  h 
Could  bo  well  employed  only  the  Traoti- 
;val  diiiics  of  the  picseiH  life;  and  in  ftria- 
paring  for  .the  nett.  The 
&fcmj  trahdrig  wan  of  long  duration ; I t /dill 
eirfata*  indeed,  in  the  pr»>j«pee't«  Wfonhd 
1%  m&fty.  comxamtitiea  . against #hfc  pretence 
of  piemr^s  or  sculpture  in.  boqae^  of  wvr* 
although  this  nefty  be  partially  as- 
cribed to  the  old  Puritan  revolt  against 
Ritmish  practices. 

With  the physical  development  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  freedom  front 
fhft  ha  racing  eatea  which  had  kept  the 
thoughts  of  the  early  colonists  on  the  arts 
of  necessity,  one  farm  of  luxury  after  an- 
other crept  in  upon  the  hobpdy  Ufa  of  opr 
ancestors.  PichircR  began  to  trad  their  way 
1 unT»  ttoru  the  Old  Worlds  and  artists  began 
to  visit  the  rolome^  It  is  probable  that 
they  met  V'tib  many  disco unigr*menra  and 
hat  muzaiy  f>afrouaget  for  few  authentic 
tracer  have  been  preaCTVftd  of  those  early 
; pttsarera  af  art.  Cotton  Mather,  i u hi*  Mtuf- 
Mpliu*,  refers,  id  a r limner/*  but  he given  ok 
bo  ijta aiw*  One  of  the  irm  ef  whom  ?«  Uuvv 
other  fhati  yagne  tnMl*t  ji>u*  ft  native  of 

Seotlaiid,  John  Watson  by  name,  *wm- 
yo  the  ccdthiies  in  1715.  mol  esta  blislicd  him* 
*eLf  as  a portrait  painter  at  Perth  JtmlMvr, 
then  a flourishing  commercial  nral  of  Ifew 
York.  In  a building  adjoining  his  dwell* 
•ng-honse  he  e^taldiahcd  the  fn«t  picture- 
gallery  in  America.  The  collectinu  wa* 
probably  of  little  ralue.  Watrwm,  who  eoiti- 
bitted  the  art  of  porimit  patutittg  with  the 
hm^  ne.va  of  n money -lender,  iina a sexnl  a con  - 
shlfi'rah.le  fort  mm.  He  never  nmrried^  and 
dying  dn .-,17^  -at  the  a$vx  of  eighty-thmv 
left  hia  .w.isAlth  and  his  pictiim  a ;0epfe 
ft  W.  Taking  aides  with  t h*  ley oYiata  in 
yte  orphow  wft»  com  jelled  to  Am  ftewiLU 
try/  The  cleaertedl 

the  imercies  of  the  midiscipilu*:*l  nciUtia, 
woa  broken  rip,  and  tlm  colleeHoii  of  paint-. 
Inga  wae  effwtuaiiy  smt?ere<l  that  all 
trace  of  them  yrAs  lost..  None  the  pt>T* 
traits?  ejreHutod  by  Watsou  are  U*  lx? 

in  etifitenee,  and  he  is  miiemtiered  only  ,«k 
an  obacora  jdoneer  in  the  eaHare  anii 
yelopmont  of  r*  M*  for  the  arU?  ii»  this 
coifutry.  * /i  ^ - 

ifn  Joirf  Sm  jfee^i.alw>  A ^cotcttnmtt^  Jbwer- 
art  ia  m^relwirg^ly  ifeco nm 

to  this  eohutcy  in  17^8  with  Dean  Berkeley, 
atterwmrd  fiifthop  of  C.Kvne,  whose  fellow- 
f ravftler  hii;^ :Thh  ihllnre 
of  the  gt%vA  wl^m#  f ot  tt&  [wttfy 


‘immmm 
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try.  Tru«,  I&t'jamiti  ^HskM iif  U?  a letter 
to  Charles  Wilison  dated-  L*‘md.oiir 

July  4,  1771, pxopbtaied  the 
ity  of  ait  among ' I»i*'  •i»^'n'1a^,|rl^  / ‘^'Xfa^ : 


noon#.  liia  eonnia^m**** 
aitef  be  saye,  “have  always  tr&v ehv8  West- 
ward; and  Themis  a<*  doubt of  tSrni*  finur*' 
ishing  hereafter  rm  our  tide  tff  ibe  Atl£ttf*<Y 
a*  the  number  r:^>M :«jbartl: . 

increase  who  may  be  jskMo  and  Trilling  «njt« 
ably  to  mvafd'  'them,  since,  'from  teferai  in- 
statics,  it  appear*  tSial  our  people  are  toot 
ddfioteai  ip  gema^Y'  Bat  Trumbull,  who 
spoke  from  janee,  Idantly  told  a yomjg 
| aspirant  for  I'kim  that  fro  f‘had  better  learn 
| to  make  shoes  or-  dig  potatoes  than  become 
‘I  a pain  tor  in  thia  c^mtrj*^5  Year  by  year, 

; however*  partly  through  the  influence  of  art 
; taaociatiotai,  htuI  partly  tlmmgh  the  inflow 
4 oiMUe  works  ef  tongn  art  tote*  the  love  of 
art  jOj>pftrtoe  <$j  filmed  atxiong  ottr  iwopfe,  atul 
{ jt  ia  many  einco  Aftminfrn  paiutto  and 

sculptors  rotdd  justly  eotnplalto  of  the  Msmt 
ef  popular  appreciation. 

Oste  Pause  of  ihtf  fclow  growth  *>f  aH  *efi- 
ijment  aud  art  kriowlMgt?  uwnig 'Americana 
was  tie  In  t he  larger  pftiee,  of 

paTilie  like 

those  if/  whi ch  £h*  people  sdfovexy  Eunvpran 
hive  and  wher*  Un?x 

may  !«&4$*oe  fabiilmr  with  tie  work*  of  tie 
great  mooters  of  almost  *fV«?rv  age  ami  ct«tto- 
try.  Qf  late  yeam  these opportunities  have 
notably  ahtohg-  uh.  Wealthy  -riv 

UjSpa  t*f  Stew  York,  Philadelphia*  Boston. 
Wiiahiogt^  tlndoas*t*V  ami  either  cities 
have  accumulated  eileonive  and  valuable 
pri  vate  ga'ftcrioa  of  the  best  works  of  native 
and  foreign  Attisfc*.  and  have  evinced  com- 
mendable liberality  to  opening  ihmr  doors 
to  the  public,  There  art  also  fine  £*Uh««* 


*01  sh  bj*avi'Tox  co*u.*v,~- ;(UHi-ieut.i 

iishtnent  #Vf  a 11  nim  ertsaJ  college  of 
ot)fi  arts  for  the  iustynetiort  of  heathen  chib 
dren  in  ChriAtiau  duties  nml  civil  fc.now-.b 
edge  * left  ■■Siftylwrt  to  the  free  exeivwa  of 
liis.  protes^nu-  In  early  youth  he  had  aeryed 
his  time,  soya  Harare.  W alpule. w with  a onto- 
won  Louse  pain t^av;  but  «o^r  to  han>ile  a 
pencil  in  a more  elevated  »iyter he  paroe  to 
London,  where,  however,  for  a subatoewoe 
be  wn$  compelled  to  con  ten  t him  »el  fat  lirat 
with  w^rhtbg  paimteftc  It  was  a 

littb?  w.  J&5- bfe  **^*&$h£L  in  copying  (or 
doaiewir  :mk  from  he  abtaiued  ad- 

Hie  effort  and 


mlttarice  bitti  the  Aeodatwy 
ardor  ratfti'4  tnin  te  IioK%  wti^rn  he 

^pentfbr^e  ye^ts  Id  #£yihg  Raphael,  Titian, 
Vttudyckf^rid  Rbheiis,  and  improved  enough 
to  meet  vrif  h r*iuch  bpaineeo  e,t  .hlf?  refrarn.” 
Thus  aenfimpHahed,.  Hinybert  w»m<  weli.fitted 
a cAiw*  in  the  New  ^r^l<ly  wiileh  pre^ 
rented  m virui  1st  enHur«  and  experience, 
His  thltmte  appear  to  have  be«u  in  great 
murid,  and  they  wane  eartarnly  used  b>  goml 
puftKiae;  To  hia pehdt tm^oxcel - 
lent  pdf  traits  ofeminenfdVvi  n t*s  iuid  rnagi^ 
of  bi«  iime,  ami  the  nuly  authentic 
purttai t fit  ,fonat  hao  Edwtmls. 


jHHHI  I 

of  the  Berkeley  br>uscboldt  now  In  the  Yale 
College  OaUety,  to  have  been  the  first 
cpntaiiiihg  mmre  ihhii  one  fljEptro  ever  pum^ 
nd  ui  v liS^  rnuntriy.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  teacher  of  art  us  America,  as 
it  was  f nun  his  copy  of’flr  pJiinfcing  by  Van- 
4y<k  lbai  Aii^ton,  Copley,  ami  Trumbull  re- 
cVivvii  tboir  «arlie®t  itoApi ration  and  their 
tot  imprefttfKws  *if  color  and  driiwitog. 

It  wute  long  before  art  received  popular 
^^nra.gecaent  and  Aopporfc  in  tbw  conn- 
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tm  nmi  cmrv&x  of  the 


of  paintings  raid  statuary  belonging  to:  eo-  modm-loolribg  young  vconmn  seated  at  the 
eiettea,  like  the  Bosom  Athemmim  and  our  ticket  table  ip  Utc  statue  gallery  of  the  A the- 
own  IftsiericmJ  Society  | but  to  tcnvst  at  mutum  The  ym*ug  Woman  was engaged  hi 
these  the  general  public  or*u  not  claim  ad*  teewiog>wurk,  . “ She  ought  to  employ  her 
mission*  md  rheir  usefulness  as  a means  of  tiiae  hi  making  aprons  Cor  these  horrid, 
art  culture  i»/' therefore,  coiupurativety  re-  shameful  dtatue^Vreiimrkecl  the  indignatff, 
atrieteiL  There  should  be  in  every  large  visitor,  m she  left  tiie  room.  Prejudice* 
city  a public  gallery  of  art,  m in  Paris,  Her-  like  these,  the  fruit  of  ignorance*  are  kap- 
tin,  Munich,  Loudon,  Dresden,  Florence,  and  pity  dying  arid  few  tfaccs  of  them  will 
other  European  lit-  which,  on  be  found  in  ilie  next  generation. 

days  of  the  week,  access  should  be  free -.to  The  American  Art  Uuluuv^hd^litt -I$39, 
alL  Th*  i&ftuence  of  traoh  I nst  i tu  ti  on*  wuu  Id  in  MHathia  of  the  French  ifw  Amis 

be  immense.  There  is  many  * working-map.  <fe&  Jrfei  exejn^^ anJmphrtanliiTiduaiico  'upou 
in  Paris  who  know?  more  about  pictm^-s  au»X  American  art  culture.  For  upward  ot  ten 
statues  ihau  tlwi  majority  of  GUltivatJed  pen-  yfenfs  it  ilistj’ihuted  ahuUulJy  Bom  live  hnu 
pl o m this  country.  He  Visits  it*eeiy  the  dred  t<>  more alum  a thousand  wurka  uf  art. 
magnificent  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  huaw  Its  yearly  subscriptions  reached  the  sum  of 
artiste  Mid  connoisseurs  converse,  ami  if  he  one  hundred  tinVtiflund  dulters.  It  issued  a 
is  A Tinui  of  cud  hi  ary  Intelligence  ami  per-  series  of  fine  engravings  from  ihu  wanks  of 
reptmUv  he  squires  a.tewMgc  of  pictures  American  art  iste,  and  for  several  years  pub- 


«arw*iari  trv  ] 


Bshed  a bulletin  embracing  a complete  i*o~ 
ord  of  the  pragmas  of  art  m this  coon  try  etc- 
gtdhet  Wfrfe  much  v&ltiahkt  at»d 
wftnyrjaticm  regucdinjj;  tl*&  af ts  oct&Uf* 

of  Ehrbpw.  Through  the  agency  of  ii»  corn- 
mimoiia  several  American  artists,  who  hare 
since  attained  high  vaiak  in  iIhht  imifcoanun, 
were  first  brought  to  pablia  notice.  The. 
iuati turiow  was  broken  Up  about  ten  years 
after  its  iu|£fcmsf*tlmi  on  aoGOuutuf  the  no* 
kifioti,  by  its  method  *<f  distributing  prizes, 
iff  the  State  taw*  u&nmfet  lotteries.  But 
dismay  iliu • of.  1 tei sisdsfciiiie  it  accom- 
plished osu  ck  awakening  a lore  of 

aft  tliroiighoutt  the*  ocata  try,  and  it  desefrea 
to  be  grat*4#v%  yememfored  frit  ite  services 
m this  dbeciiau.  >4,y.;  /}}■[  . ' V n ■ 
la  otio  rc^ct^  bowovec,  the  Art  tfttiqn 
was  the  indirse^  mean*  of  twnpemry  liana. 
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uf  moorporatibkii  nmiisr  ite  riame  of  Hie 
V ■'■$$&,  Auimcjin  Academy  .<>?  Fuu>  Ann,  and  Chau- 

• '•  cellar  Lmngedon  vas  chosen  president ; 

.rfV  % j C^loiiel.  John  ; l>c 

Witt  Clinton,  David  .lohu  It  Max- 

v;,  . ray,  William  Cutting,  and  CinuicA 

^ '*T  directors  Through  the ‘ iusirummifc&Ufy  of 

%&§£  the  American  minister  ut  Vurihy  tho 

or  NAputeon  presented  to  the  ui«Utxith>n 
foany  vulaablft  Aiitiquo  status  iiud 

m -r^tjajgfck.  : rare  prints;  There  yvaa  still,  bowovort.  «to 

' little  general  support  afforded  by  tb e,» 

'.  inanity,  and  picture  buyers  were so  f‘ew?that 
' *v^|k  .,\  tb*  enterprise  languished  from  tbs  Uraf.awl 
ISHuMk.  «t  wa»  »av»d  from  total  dissolution  only  by 
%**  temporary  accession  of  Vatnlerlyii's  cel- 
' ^F1^. “ Ariadne**  arterw$mi  m admirably 

K?  Ustrand,  and. 

West,  m 1£HJ.  These  *#% 

.•*•  1'*$ Lions  -io  its  ctfllfeeirott  enabled  tlift  ioftistu-. 
' ^ - : fctpn  fbi  -a  timer  to  tide  over  xiied^ger.Mrto.velx;. 

threatened  to  existence.  A *}f  ttte 

otiL^fii'  i;:  ;;  | stoetian,  with  model*  and  Art  Jnctnit**,  was 

1 Also  orgivmi^tL  in  the  hope  of  reri a inn  pop- 
ThronjHi  to  s^lfyitv  fajp*rim  wz*  fe^&hvl ; blar  htoVe*t  in  the  Academy,  Imt  want,  of 
tb  rite  picture • haAntt-  Incan*  th  carry  wt  the  plait  on  a broad  and 

factories >>f  1 fSffijf Aibi  I^£tT)3U  *6  A now  And  Liberal  jf^iihdatkm  Uittirikreii  A*ith  die  *ork- 
promiaihg  iiebl  for  iug  of  the  pffpjfcfefc ; and  a tire,  whkh  destroy- 

*«l  copi^H  Afid  Thotiaanife  of  ed  a gfrtyt  purt;  of  to  aikdels  and  drawing 

thespvi’te  palmed  or?  upon  in  the  cvvp  <??  £t4&  U*  an  mata- 

;iiri« ^ '*^kS5j^ hod  boon  dying  by  slow  de- 
wtfrfoi  by  old  or  modern  masto^  note,  gne^, 

The  writier  was  mice  -present:  at.  an  auction  | T!h^  Attimnati  Aicadf?my  of  Fine  Ariur  haw 
eale  of  ssuch  a collection  in  u duTiti^liiog  eit^  ing  gx^^n  dp  the  ghost,  another  iustittltixm 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State.  There  Waa  j was  termed  tv  iidtfe  its  place  and  carry  on 
great?  eicif«njflTit  Ovet  it.  Here  w&te  A old  | tii»  work  it  had  be^uu — the  Natlphpal  Acad- 
Mtotors^by  the  dor.<iu,  the.i?  genmne«e*wi  at^  | m\j  of  Design,  of  which  the  fitAt  president 
tested  by  printed  labels  ou  the  baCk  hf  tiie  } #a»  Prcdbsspr  Mom^whow  inreutiou  of  the 
frames  giving  nmnes  and  dAtes,  while  tim  ek-etnc  telekrajd^  ^otoc  ywars  tat^r,  £*t,t  kt& 
<' ntal otruct  fi  iipfl  wi  th  gldtritii^.  pcai^s  of  the  at^j^lic  cAW'X  W^by  tkjb  fthade.  Found- 
artists  and  their  wt>rk%  inado  po  tuehtioti ! ed  tin  n broader  tlran  its  predecessar, 
of  Copies,  10^0  wero  ' »ib4  thC01?i«g  mc«i&  ftilljf  thA  wishes  and  aims 

cheap,  A M<0oticii>  by  Baphaol  sold  fop ; t?if  the  art.ikia,  the  n« w institution  si^oodily 
thirty  fnune  anil  &)};  a large  pie*  ] aoipiired  atytmgtii  aud  popdhmty,  and  it  b 

tore  by  KtfbenH  fbr  abord  the  same,  price ;; .| ^ tiMiay .the- imp^tant  hiid  most  induea- 
Atid  lhndacapea  liy  HrtysiVae It  and  j tial  art  society  id  rko  tin  i ted  States.  The 

oth^rw  bro«g;{ii  from  fen  to  twenty  doll  inn  most  eminent  painters  iind  smtlpitto  of 
oAcb,  aceordlHg  to  ttiC  expensi\^n<;KS  of  tbft  America  uure  enroded  among  its  members, 
fnkmtw.  This  wna  abowt  twenty -tir to  years  Its  nnuiagcment  has  frequently  subjected 
ago.  Thanks  to  the  general  ailratico  of  ibe  Acfulomy  to  sharp  aiumiwlveniion,  some- 
onlture  and  kiiowisdgb,  tlierti  is  novr  prob-  j times  not  nndcwerTcd,  frton  those  >\bo  deem- 
ably  hardly  a viilAge^  ntui  certainly  not  a 


ed  it;  too  consaryative,  not,  i«  say  iirttara!, 
city,  in  tho  country  whore  such  a»  impo*i-  for  the  progressive  repd>.nicy  #i  th*  age* ; 
tim»  coirid  bo  attempted  with  out  detect)  oc*.  but  nonp  can  i«e  so  unjust  as  tb  dtmy  that 
Ib>»t  of  Gjc/^  rtifd  rCuiBt^rs1’  piimhosad  at  those  ilk  general  course  Xuwi  tended  to  the  aIc- 
aaiek  have  long  sinoe  found  their  approprb  ration  of  Aiuerjeari  Art  aud  the  popnlnr  dif- 
ate  resting-place  in  the  lutnber-mom.  fusion  of  ari  cnUura.  Nor  should  faitli  W 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  this  too  rashly  found  vritb  Ttk  acknciwledgwL 
city,  has  ouqnefttkntably  ejertod  a moat,  inv-  i eonservatiwn.  The  beat  and  most  enduring 
poruuit  inll^imce  on  the  culture  of  nrfe  in  | icfonns  art<  tboscj  which  conn?  alowlj,  m 
A nionca,  and  in  the  didiiidOK  of  the  bnWjt  ! olx‘d)Mce  h v the  demands  of  long  ex  jwy 


wigo  and  love  of  ait  auHmg  t h«  {people.  Tit*? 
present  organ! «uticm  waj*  praecded  by  an 
associaf  bjri)  of  ur.tista  formed  m lyOi  under 
the  name  of  the  New'  Yurie  Academy  of  Fioc^ 
Arts.  Seven  years  Later  it  recei  ved  the  ant 


ricnco  and  4 mufnre  consideration! 
nothing  nan  be  werrse,  in  a society  as  well 
as  in  the  sUto,  than  naprioioua  and  ha^ty 
ebanges,  which  freqxiently  ibtrocluee  abuses 
more  objectionable  than  fcho  idd* 


rm  -imt  of  t m republic, 


For  tstim  h tltlxii  AC  4 cmipxj  the 
XtMmwrt  Acsdetpyf;  tu.uift  tJfe  w^rvW  wftryv.  4 
ani-*  awidtitaM  wo  laying  tie  dyrner-stAue  pi 
the  Ac^lemy  bulldog,  wkiul  a uowadio  ex- 
wtOfiofev  ibtffc  now  hero/ td>w 

the*%  &d  wureniahve  might  -ifitofritey  but 
neVf/r  it  pcrmauoufc  #&»*,"  At 

I^t^Uv  the  mWaiMet/ce  V>f  art-loving  citixeisa  I 
of  New  feii-k  etidblcd  the  society  to  H ; 
building  well  suited  to  if©  piiTpP&V  ami 
worthy  of  the  great  city  ?i*  W i»icb  H etauds.  ] 
The  eoni*r-$tone  was  Iwd  October  jSJ,  IBtii,  j 
uiui  tte  fitat  exhibition  wa#  hel&ift  the  warn  i 
pleted  hill jctog  to  the  *r\»W»g  of  jSftB.:  The  } 
Academy  ImUdiBg*  on  &!»$  twrmf  Twenty  t 
third  Stveet  and  FoarthAv^biie,^  u band 
Home  strimturfc  in  the  style  of  ne  lubruicd  f. 
Itogb\»  palace  at  Yoairib  It  U$  built  ef  mar- 
ble* hatred  with  gtay’vadk&,  with  simple 
4o4  ap^roprbto  deoonitioiis.  The  coot  of 
tiio  gr^apd  and  foisiidhig  w&$  aliput  two 
hondWl  thousand  doUtahK  a large  part  of 
which  was  cuombutcdby  bit&eu*  pt  New 

»*r»,  : .*  *f:i*  . » * 


4,«*fc&A>L»IUl  AMU&i&ON.^- ^ 


York . There  are  six  exhibition  galleries  in- 

.eluding  the  corridas*  which  for rlu?  present  renter*  and  Bukhrod  Washington  were  the 
lUford  all  the  #paee  mjiixrad  for  the  Acad-  next  honorary  iuenvl»cra  after  Wealth 
muy  and  waterwxdor  exMMtloos ; but  an  Unlike  it*  New  York  rival,  the  Pluludel- 
©nldr&emeut  will  bo  necessary  m the  near  pbia  Academy  made  haste  to  pro  vide  for 
rmuie  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  fra:  itself  a permanent  homo.  Flie  society's 
mom.  charter,  procured  in  the  spring  of  lcd$f 

Philadelphia  w m)4  far  behind  Now  make,*  .mention . of'  a buibiing  then  near 
York  hi  establishing  au  Academy  of  Art.  cuiapleiiutA,  It  wa*  of  simple  design  and 
i n December,  l$f45r  a meeting  of  sermify  w ell  p^port  ioued.  2 to  main  lead  lire  v?m 
gentlemen  of  that.  cityv  most  of  them  mem-  the*  u Hotnadan —a  handsome  circuits  room 
tiers  of  the  bar,  waa  Md  *a  ladependaucc  with  a domed  mliDg,  TliAimt  ^xbibitiou 
Hall  for  the  pnxf  nm  *nf  couetdenug  the  proj*  was  Mid  in  March;  The  collection  of 

eet.  Their  daiiberAfcmn#  resulted  in  the  kk -trf  art  contained  over  hfty  t^ast*  of 
*igui  ityR  of  article  of  ujpmmintU  the  origi-  anft^me  statues  Cro&i  the  Lou%  Pr*two  Sfuttor 
nai  of  which  te  dtitl  preservftdj  providing  for  pe&n&u  paintings  by  Wont,  and  » few  otfc- 
tlio  yx^aNon  of  gu  Art  Amdemy,  wliicii  was  ex  pk.|uii^’:hy ^u^peun.  artUM'  .TMMBcft 
pledged  ” io  promote  the  * nltji ration  Of  the  <*f  Piulmielphia  appear  to  ha  ve  been  peeul- 
Fiiie  Arta  lit  the  tfaifeit^ $f  Asmt\cfit  ’ iaily  snheitlv^  <m  the  tif  nude  stit- 

hy inirodociHg  correct  am!  elegant  copies  04<r\  ,and  one  4ar  In  the  week  the  Academy 
fe?xn  works:  of  the  flrst  piasters  ip  Seulpture  was  thrown  opee»  for  tlniir  e^cLusiro 
and  Painting^  Gradually  ite  Ax»-.a4.iemy  ‘ iaeqniieii  a large 

the  Doclar^loii  of  ‘}. ndcpemlene^  eloetr  fuid  valuahlti  callectmn  of  paiottijgjs  and 
ed  ftrwt  president  of  the  05^*10 Jat|pp  ; of  the  casto,  many  of  thfcnr  fixm  wealthy 

t waive  Aixe,cloro  only  twa  profc^ipufil  citUene.  lu  IHIL  'm  rbnjnnftjLiAu  with  the 
arti^%--WUMw;‘'. %^t  atui  Cltarlo^  Wilsou  Society  of  Artiart#,  it  gave  its  iifst  annual 
Pssi^  Boplhttitjr 00  diatm-  exklhUiom  Thdiw*tvnid,1o  idhg,  marked 

gnisheii  ic/ft  Of  ;'IVnA?<y l^miitt..  lu  tho  ranks  by  tltft  fw^nce  of  peroral  important  work* 
M*T%tyc*#'&te£U*l  an  hmioracy  member  of  by  Americau  artist#,  etih«iiig  the  progross 
the  Academy.  0-ei  was  then  0ude\v  a cloml  tsuvde  by  native  LUout.  To  hSlb  ihe  Arad- 
iu  hU  adopted  country.  His  tv»yni  patron  ©my  coUuetiUt^  w.a»  • i«smehotl  waithi'.  a-  ndtd»r 
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There  are  record  of  tp^fewg#  held  from 
time  to  time  uiitU  the  opeiung  of  the  €iy*v- 
t;U  Palate  in  t\i is  oifcy.ui  £&&  Then  each 
'%  member «*£  Uhfe : f^itriiiutect  a sp*fci~ 

:-X%.  7 ,%•  ribm  &fhia  work.  The  collection  tr  us  tmug 

by  itself  on  % doroeit,  and  wo*  »\i*<\Qc*i  in 
^*ajj ’ the  catalogue  oi  the  exlulntioa  “ Water- 

-obtar by  Mombera  of  ih*  N'*w 
i4- , //4^»-»v;v. • • VrV.jIt  ' Xbrk*  was  ft 

dying  efforts  Nothing  wa*  over  iimd 

7;>  \ With  the  exception  ofoue  or  .Uvu  foWi$& 

coUeciionB,  nothing  more  waa  seen 
^IHh  color  paiutiags  in  thia  country  Uu t H Hu* 
aatinna  of  1&&,  when  the  Artmtrf  Wd 
ycfcty,j&  'its  ktinttad  t&liihihon  held  p the 
N^ibt^rAcM^my  of  made  * feht- 

i litre  of  liite  bmuvh  erf  art.  Mainly  through 
•*  -/  :.  ; iho  erforto  vrfMr  rfoliff  M Fdico/^v,  ao  ^u- 

th«HU«t  iti  ' wurer-boloi^  the  society  wan 
‘ 0$  t#  >t*iJ  th*  E*u*t  t>AiLery  aarf  pert  of  tim 

;.  cwsldor  with  a fine  collection  of  work*  by 

native  and  though  Baooonfcgtd  by 

pabltcr^vbi£h  then  for  the  first  tun e had  tlis? 
<*ppnrtriuUy  to  jadge  of  the  re»it*apabUjMee 
ax.hjouu’hi*'  ?eal&,-  ftTO^WQ,  ] of  wfetar-^lor  painting,  & number  4)£toqtififfl 

at  #np0  started  orgauiza- 

paugliter,  bought  m Spain  from  the  eolteo*  turn  erf  A water-color  ^ety  wlij eh  might 
tioti  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  perfidied  la  the  popularize  tlus  WwtiM  art  on  this  aide  of 
dames,  with  nmuy  other  paintings  casts,  tbo  Atlantic.  A call  signed  by  Samuel  €ol- 
/>ttd  statues  in  garble*  Tbo  AcHdi?my  man,  William  liartt  Oilbeit  Boxlmg,  and 
JrmmiPc^ad  It  how  WiUhatij.  Oidg  waa  to  all  the  pro* 

krafira  a < *;  1 ix>v>ib>  gallery  of  %umw$,  eon*-  frsahmnl  a«d . amato Ur  who  were 

pming  jJtn^rh  wpfte*  in  marble  and  casts  known  to  be  htmv*tod  m the  mov^nient 
ftY?ot  the  sknifcp)*,  a pirfm^ijetifc  ga^tery  «f  ( T^e  i^aiUt  the  orgfthimtbnv,  in  Ikwm* 
paintings  cotisisting  of  about  a lumdrrd  b«ry  lB0<V  ^ tlm  ppe^Of  tiouxmbing  instruv 
•wd:  hBy  •wwiferby:;.h«ttiv’e  uod  ibreigri  art-  turn  of14 The  An*e^*>nb7Soetety  of  Painters 
istv'/aod';  an  excellent  library/  lie  new  in  W?^r41oloii*7 
boihiiog,  ibisj  opemng  of  -which  will  be  one  The  lirst  exhibition,  of  life  new 

mvetpating  f«atTti»e  of  the  Cfeti-  was  held  m the  gutilcna^  erf  the  K^tioml 
teb^ial  celebration,  i%  a noble  structure*  ad-  Academy  of  Defirign*  ho dr>:Ac»tlAUJty  mixiifl%& 
fidrahly  ettlt^d  toTliiffjibrpufeee  tor  whkslx.it  * ‘ • ; 

ia  iWfgoml  ; 7 :*  •'  ' -«.  : ’ ?f/:7  ’/‘: . < 

It  U only  within  ft  recent  period  that  the  ,^a 

beautifnl  art : el 

long  since  corned- ti>  jU  m oE  v& 

became  popular  in  this  rnonfry.  Hj . \2%SH**  :»L‘ 

tanny  atnbbom  fjrtijndlc^*!$«  ^ ,S3^ 

Works  in  wAter-cblor  i^iki>d  slight  mb  m-  );■£§& jLf.; 

sahstau tial  evmiparcd  wi th  tlJO«e  i p oil,  ^ukI 
a taite  for  thoxn  ^ad  tif bo  ^reat^d  aad^a-  ; 

.bfpcrfv  !|i  the  Anedemy  .Atliibitib'pe  . 7 >tjgf^ •'^■^K>'  •■  ‘ - 

per  owllyHet ay/art  for  tlmm;  but  they  ’ 7‘ 

\vi»n4  federally  few  iu  nuiwber  iwjd  of  irldi.bg  .77  ^ 

vain;*.  The  first  ^italKedmbV^^&i  id  ib#  ' 7 'f  »Br^ 

difootjort  pt  a water- oob>t  isoc iety  in  ite  , ^ ":•  C ■ \$- 

imntxy  wak .made in  iSCM>,  kta  A olhks  Vfaa  > .V:  j v : V« 

started  in  New  Yerk  for  study  from  life,  the  ^ f I-  *£  \ ^ 7«  ••;7:7’ 

■skbtbhes'  :bewvg  m water-eol^'  The  i 7 ^ • ;/••  '..’feto  ' -’V  ' 

member*  wore  for  the  -2»oat  part  well-kritowo  7 

dosigneirs  i?r  migTavers.  They  l#^4d  ttiCiT  .-7^7  -77^  '^y*  :^^7V-V7??7« 

meetings  every  ibrniight  lit  December,  :;7- 7777''..  " ^>* •>••■■’ 

1850,  tlii«  Mjelaasn  adopts!  a wustiitutiot^  , 

and  thus  formed  tb«>  fust  Society  aif  Pnint-  j ^ ;7;;.  .7';7  ;7:-' 

cm  in  Wator-Oiiors  in  j ' w.vfeov««to?j  ajuston. ] 
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TEE  KMT  CmVltRY  OF  THE  PEPUBLIO. 


ifcsfclr  with  the  fall  mft  Mr** 

UK ' e'shiiiniiiMut  of  oikpainihigH*  It  wsm  U i± 
matf  y respects  a mcwfinfti)  expert monf  T|m 
ooUetitim!  contained  itekrly  Him?  hondced 
yKtrfeey  ampng  Which  many  eruAo  dud 
bifei ptd  iwmposilioiw  mte  try  aldewUh  ; 

of  great  v^loe  atid  gtlU  gwrAtot.  printer,; 
Th»  public  was  pleased  mHb 
tin*  miter-color  galle^te*  wore  erowtted  4«?  i 
and  even  tug  with  iutcyi'iF^g^jiertwtor^.  Bhij 

tbp  sales  wer*  few.  Thd  |>a.Ull<4  adfcitw^  j 

hut  did  ciot  pay.  Bn t lire  ; 

were  not;  dVsemirageih  Tb*y  elmtfjf  t<i4tinijr : 
work,  ttetn  in  tho  faith  that  a« 
ripened.  th«i>  reward  would  eotm*.  Efeh ; 
jmr  witnessed  a marked  ipip^emefck  $8  f 
their  both  in  the  imidbee  and  | 

♦tinalityidr  the  tnorfcs  exposed  to  view.  The  v 
eiiit&jtipt}  of  1#14  tilled  »tl  tiie  Acftdetr*^ 
galleries  excerpt  otiev  which  is  conehleT^d  tm- 
ikvomiile  to  the  proper  display  *>f  wAfd^'j 
ttoldrev  jan<3  the  hanging  ; 

ohiigiwil,  for  want  erf roo»1  nod  <^f|pjr 
to  red, urn  almost,  m many  pictures  os  were 
exhibited  in  !$>?<  The  popular  pt<o«die» 
Against  water-colors  gave  way  to  a just  ap- 
preciation, {hiring  the  first  four  exhibi- 
tion* the  number  of  sates  could  almost  be  ; 
coon  ted  upon  one's  lingers ; but  during  the 
91%  weeks  of  the  eiliibtiipu  of  Off 4 the  sales  j 
of  water-colors  oh  the  walls  amounted  to  j 
$20/K)0t  a success  unprecedented  tti  this  coun- 
try. Kmw  that  it  pays  to  paint  hi  w&Ht- 
eoterst  t he  perrounen  t success  of  the  soetefy 
depends:  only  upon  the  members  jwhI  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
its  Atfairs*  Its  £xbibitS<opfi,  although  held  . 
to  the  Aoadetuy  building*  am  «?3  tenger  un- 
der j fciit*  m^magemerj  t of  the  ’National  Acock 
emy,  u/>r  in  oonuecfctert  xviifi  its  exkildium*.  :j 


rmtr&Mon  mou*k. 


The  water-color  society  has  an  acti  ve  mero- 

Its  Oimnciui 


tierMhip  of  fifty- four  artists; 
utfaiTs  axe  in  a fldnjfshing  coniUtiim^  nnd 
there  is  pv^ry  reason  to  predipt  for  it  a brill- 
iant future*.  Plans  have  already  been  per- 
l fccted  which  will  secure  for  the  society  a 
creditable  display  at  the  CerhteujriixT  Kxfai - 
bitioit  at  Philadelphia*  when  the  country 
l will  have  w opportunity  to  see  what  bur 
j artists  hnve  te^n  able  to  do  toward  muling 
; those  of  England  in  this  important  branch 
of  painting. 

Turn  t ug  from  tUnse  socteties,  the  most  im- 
portant art  ojiwoclations  in  the  t: kited  Srat*^, 
t to  gpbciid  ttep»rtynetxf^  of  -xrty  we  *w»e.  ftwd 
\ fa  the  of  pottmitwre*  which 

owte  *»tieneiw  vlvan  any 
{ Other  brumrh  ^ risdi . ixfivinecl r after 

| ih^:RcVolntirt«<  iVojnyiin  \V*cstt  whose  ca~ 


* . 
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i ir,  the-  age-nf  itiuu  hy  the 'eight  -of  knme  env  tke  ihcdou  Athwios&u)* . Two  of  bis  |4>> 
graving#  and  the  gift  of  & p^inMio  K fc  eii  sed  j tihteA,-  d bumming  swttfiee  from  tife  ffii^kr 
tcrpl.ay  %S>  Urn  $ life  coUectioii  of  the  New  York  lli«- 

' ^ : 4$.t jAmt  be  temembemi  to 
jho  vmntd  xfp  4#  fil*  g^mUyaiMi;  trfcyfe  bW  Wn^V  th^t  was  tifov  iirwt  liistori^ixt 

pass  tlm  Jiouts  hr*  a world  dl l*i*  owu.  At  jN^ihtOir  tx)  break  through  thw  absnrd.Acfe- 
last,,  after  Jbfc  had  i>eeur^h?erii  irotu  ft<dvmdj  domical  tr&ditton*  which  rogui re.il  nunfont 
some  <&*y»;  jtjie  «mbN^  &$&$  | Import#  to  be  nujiited  i u tJi«;«^%)!«?<i  ehi*** 

house  to  impure  $]*&&  bad  kmwu*  vf  him.  \:*\a  style,  Wlwn  his  '**  (Jy&fch  df  Wolfed  was 
TUid  led  to  tile  d i>S(?o v^TtV  of  In#  tfeerri  neon - exhibited  at  fixes  Royal  .A^tleiaa v of  lxunUm, 
patiou.  Hvh  mother.  proceeding  in  the  gar-  ] the  adherent*  of  the  <>W  ^tylc  ^ conipi^iiieii 
rot,  ihiuid  tbci  truaot ;.  hot  so  muck  was  she  .of the barb&riauvoi  W*et^:buUh^  An4''bl«iii- 
astonished  ahd  delighted  hy -the'  creations  derbusses, asid  cried  cuil  for.  naked  wurriut* 
*»f  bfe  pkmdiy whj&b  **ft&  le^Jber'ViMrWheB  - \rith  bowa,  backWr*.  shad  1mtt^fitig^ra2rna*r 
she  entered  the  Apartment,  that,  instead  of, ; ReyrihldH  and  the  Arehtdstop  vf  York  -tp- 
rebuking  him,  she  couhl  .truly  take  him  iu  w)uKsfrated  with  \\:mt  .against  isam  daring 
• • . . ; : ; ‘(  ' ''■■ v . '••:  • ,-  ; •■ ,.  ,];iRh^Vaficoi.  Tb*  artist  eteiiulj  s^pliod  ikat 

y'-y.y  ■'  V,  gv.fcfte  to  he  coimuemwratod  happened 

; . ;/  i :i$  :tlte  .ymt ' X7isfy  ii*  it  mgitin  of  the  fedriti 
j unknown  to  fbe  Xfo&kn\m& K twm*,  fori  av 
.x&g  ' V a period  when  tto  warrior  who  wore  eJ x&s'U: 

.jSjji  i • costume existed.  Tb*eam e rule  which  guv* 

■|g..  JB£  | law  to  the  liiatoriao  should  goverii  the  fedad^b 

T|jpf  er.’^  Itoynolda  %va«  af  length  c^mpeUed  o 

aek.iiowledgt?  the  ju^riee  oi  the  |«op*u.lar  ^€t- 
' ; dipic-  ist  fkiini  <tf  the  yp$  tio  tfodw*  > 

: that  **' 'Weal  has  eoii*|uer^i  I forego  that 

♦ : t\nn  pii-turo  will  *>ot  vhly  bt-ceme  ouv  of  the 

r ' ' :. • ,: most  popular^  but  will  occasion  o revolution 

-;  !&  art-.”  West-  wiia  a seswibie,  kiodly  man. 

' '•  of  Rfe  a.ud:  'lr>l\v  aimo.  Hie  nmhiitim* 

4 : /«  • v'  -••  nniuipjiiiy.  was  fur  iHjyoiid:  )iie  capacity  *« 

- \jl\  j M .|  ^S-  artirtt,aud  hia  faiiits  if^^iftteadiiy  diHtfluied 

kiju^e.ihfe  distill.  Hja ^ highest  diatidetiott 
au  axtifit  was  hie  etion  W the  pi^eHk?iicy 
rif  the  lhiy«l  Acikh^iiyv  ; . . . v-*  " 

Gopieyh  American  career  clo^d  with  the 
b^giuiiUig  of  tlie  Revolutiob.  He  waa  Wmr 
in  IhMtoB  do  t he  3d  of  JuJyf  and  dipii 
in  i^nfen  tin  the  *25^1)  of  1«1*T 

BpHo  woa.  the  cmfy  htftive.  painl^r  rdf  mil 
ii.  ( ayv;ts  ap'd  ki««  hifts  witli  tnioaports  of  gooiu«  and  chImuc  of  y»lonn  fh»  Now  World 
IhiiibUese  utajuy  otlh^r  sofW  \ could  boast  .print  fv  Uie  _IiorThraGi«».--oif  Ho 
hcMirtted  ;itw»tliHra  hti¥«  •tlitm-  .gree^d  ;whAt : dej^utfeaepir  'iMtud;'  :ih«  dkill  arid  uswiduiiy 
day  fenflly  hpftgUihiyUa  in*  the  4«twniivg -&$  | wRk.whRli  lid  hi^^®shtfe»a|qfii  »xr 

guniHM  in  tlieir  viXnptMfa  but  tvVMi  ,t?do«t>- ■ kttwf.ed  by  The  iuift the r of  portriiite  from 
<9 thumbs’  lees  appalling-  Tlie  \%nng  Urtiei  tk4%jjen^t  which  kHR  exist  in  the  ^^eeeuui 
went  early  to  Itwm,  w)i©t4  oppmtiwrrt  »f  rdd  Rutulirs  m New  Koglnml,  and  occa- 
eomirig  the  fwr  Wi&aferi*  worid^ fxeitod  sioually  in  the  Southern  Statue.  It  hm 
cariomud^  -%*pesV^saFi^rot 

lowed  linn  to  rim r*v  the  iotprc^itidno' ; uin*(Mrhl  fKirtjajte  ^ Aiu^rk-on’e  1 md 
nfed  by  tin*  .•wofytdw.he  omHmuterod.  -..-fliv  jtltfe  nf  iivibiiity;  Chiefly  oe 3 eb rated  for  bis* 
.jthp  frjf  hwt  ktdRiua,  sv lArbf  hexuir.-  pittlxHit^r  Cjupliy  nW?  attempted  bistbnftAl 

#om!  with  H^ridJwtyy  he  went  to  England;  A depa^tnwiut  of  art  in  which 

ihvtb  niurried,  and  thuro  re'- . !>e  j^i^iv^i  bwt  bM  le  e'lieouragfrmen^  a) 

irm.med  ^Wilif  ii iK  dt^tlii,  at  Hip  ago  of  seyon-  fliowgli  Hid  u Uea tho f C ila t h .am . and  ~T1k: 

- v j)mo  ..  hut  a vtiry  small  mxmbei  to  bbt  PcOth  of  Major  i'iumm/'  the ■ latiec  being 
are  c^vtictf^l  R*  tbfe  ooftnlry-  His  regnnled  m hie  wnrk.  etioced 

"Chiijt  bculino  ?ii«  8ick,*?  pre^urud  hy  tlve  sidcrabletpo^er  of  eoin,poalri<m  and  color, 
artist  ti>  tbir  ’Peuneylvania  Ho^pua'I,.  is  ktiR  Xl.hiifefN  iu  hik  «cru l*py  bnt  shteitaii/i.ug 
♦n  the.  iwsKvmmt  of  that  hi^th^t  ioiu  h>  wm  |nsU»ry  of  the  arts  of  design  h\  Aunvnc»», 
gruati^'  'atinnt^vit  ' r.Philadk(phtn  gives  the  ?iamee  of  » feigo  sinato  t<jf 
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trail  painters,  native  add  who  if  our-  j 

ished  during  cola u|al  ami  te»v<rtUiii*uiarj^ 
teuiea  In  this  country, .:  Most  6$  them  have 
tom.  long  forgotten , and  biu.  tew  nteftf  ak- 
tent  ion  at  th*f  prase  ut  day.  There v:m  W<rf- 
hu\Umf  who  {iaintol  aevwni  portTaitH  in 
oriel  pit  i&  ja  17o^,  and  afterward  in  HaryliUui. 

Sit  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington  waa  en- 
gT&ved  for  -Sparks^  biography  of  nor  first 
Prudent.  Judge  tiifykinimu  paid  him  a 
tribute  in  commonplace  vers o in  the  Aru***- 
d/«////ri«e  for  September,  176&  tu  wmiy; 
erf  the  wider  dwellings  in  M&eyianil  may  fee.- 
found  portraits  front  the  pencil  ^ 
m Biiglittb  painter  of  respectaU)* 
settled  ill  Annapolis  in  I7tEfc.  Cosmo  A fox-  i. 
audery^flto  came  to'.thfo  eouiHty  j?i  .1770  and 
remained  a yearly#*  gftx&rf'a  (I  rst  i ifohiictor 
in  art*  Hfo  i j ii k .wot jk  ie*  Av  |ii>r tra*i t 

of  th.tr  Won*  John  Roan,  a prnniiifout  roernW 

of  th<^/Ph'Uiulalithia  W.'  iBackfom**  an En-  j 
glishman,  a <^nt^rni>Wvry  of $myt  wt,  pain  t* 
rrf  britrf 

rfoifc  lo  this  country,  wlrieti  a?o>tiii  held  in 
high  eatomc  The  liatao  of  Robert  E.  Piue  the  man  than  the  later  and  better -known 
i^  AhieUv  rv  numbered  for  his  portrait  of  portrait  by  Stuart. 

•*YV‘«ehi6^tti.tu: ' X\m  .artist  farought  to  Aiuer-  Passing  ever  eereral  name*  on  which,' It 
icn  the  earliest  cast  of  the  Vr «ri  us  do’  Medici,  would  lie  p leasau  t to  d well  i f space  permit- 
- ‘ which  w m prU'fttcly  exhibited  ttf  the  se-  tot  >v»  come  to  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the 
.foci  fe>*-^tke.  junoners  and  morals  M -'tbe  &mi  painter  of  Washingt-ori.  He  w*i»  born 
-Qtuijker  City  for  bidding  it*  exposure  to  the  in  Chestomwn,  Maryland,  in  1741.  Deter- 
rouUneii  qy'vtJ’  Fine  »ymjm  timed  with  the  mining  at  an  isirly  age  On  the  profession  of 
#J’td  • projected  a grand  ae-  portrait  imiritriig^he  first- sought  iiistrnetiott- 
; pain  t tugs  •tfe; illustrate $w*  fa  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  In  Boston, 
of  the  Hev^intiofUMy  v ar.  Hia  plan  where  be  studied  Copley’s  pictures.  In  1771) 
also  wiopixiiiMidrd  ihfj  portraits  of  leading  he  went  to  Eng  laud,  and  there  studied  with 
geuerAla '^ud  stofosmeu.  Invited,  to- Mount : West,  who, 'with' :his  usual  kindness,  opened 
Vernon  iu  he  passed  three  weeks  at  his  heart  and  pnr*c  to  the  poor  and  strag- 
that  pUce, aikdyirodiwed a portrait .VfWaa'b*  gliiig  nrtfct.  Pfcale  returned  home  after  a 
. t j>gt«m • vrliioh . is ‘ tfoHe vod ; by  many  Us  i*o  & residence ; of  about,  lour  years  abroad;  o.tui 
mure  eonwt  amt  ehirrac.teristic  likens  of  beua fa# aa  offifeer iu  the  Rnvolutioimry  <mny. 

: He  did  not,- * says  Ttickerman> u tsvrg*H  tiic 
artist  in  the  soldier,  but  #kk1u loudly  improved 
i^Wr^^S  his  leisure  iu  cimtp  by  sketeliiug  fiom  uiunre, 

'•■dfflB**  v and — by  transterring  toll  i^pnrt.tobo  many 

•y  . . A heoda  which  .afterward  he  aialmnit-wl  for  his 

wi&jSf  ^rmt'  jiMr  gallery  of  natJcmul  portraif^,,  Hfo  portrait 

v?^’4”  of  Washington  a Virgium ;cnkmdif  well 

* k\iown  through  rbe  v>rr  cf  eugvwvjng, 

/iW  *p  scftscs  a tiaiorieal  value  im  great  ttr- 

. Ip  1 merit.  It  wa*  paint^  fn  i7i%  and  is 

^ ^SK  :•  the  earliest  amheutie  lik^n^s#  of  W sshing- 

%T'  ; ton  in  existence.  Aeubseifnent  pOitrait  was 

■;  v-.-  v execqteil  by  peile  in  oouipiiaucc  with  a tv*- 

:•.  vdmian  id'  i iu>^‘*v-^.  Uvt^:d  bolbire.  the 

s:y,;-,V  % . enpation  of  Philmbdphia.  il  It.f  progi'CHS  ” 

; 'vriu^  Titini:.  E.  Ptoio  ?o  a irkml.  “mark^ 
the  vicissitudes  4»f  the  Rerolutipnarr  fxtrug- 
Cwn.;mence».i  iu  the  gloomy  winter  and 
V '.  J halfduniwhed  encurupmonr  at  Valley  i^irge 

•' i . in  177 8.  the  battles  <*f  Tn*nt<mf  Princeimct, 

! mid  Mnnuirnith  iirt^rv^nod-  befetre-  It-e  com- 
- plefiom  At  the  Inrst  pbn-e  Washingtmi  sng- 

/ geetol  that  tbo  view  from  the  window  of 

the  fATTii-houHe  opposite  to  which  be  vrm 
n\o*\n  ooi.R.-fU#jutws.j  fiUUog  vrofikl  fnrui  n dceirabl#?  barkgrouml. 
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Peale  adopted  the  idea,  and  represented  Mon- 
month  Court-house,  and  a party  of  Hessians 
under  guard  marching  out  of  it.”  Congress 
adjourned  without  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  the  artist,  and  the  por- 
trait remained  on  his  hands.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaries  stamps  this  picture  as  a 
most  faithful  likeness  of  Washington  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Peale  painted  fourteen  por- 
traits of  Washington,  of  which  the  two  we 
have  mentioned  are  the  most  important. 
His  career  was  long  and  honorable.  His 
talent  as  a portrait  painter  in  oil  and  min- 
iature was  in  constant  demand  far  and  wide, 
not  only  iii  this  country,  but  by  sitters  from 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  He  died,  re- 
vered and  regretted,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  in  1826.  His  son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  made  a pencil  sketch  of 
Washington,  and  long  afterward  painted  a 
portrait  of  him  from  memory,  assisted  by 
Hondin’s  bust. 

We  must  pass  with  only  brief  mention 
the  names  of  William  Dunlap,  chiefly  known 
for  his  history  of  the  arts  of  design ; Robert 
Fulton,  more  celebrated  as  an  inventor  than 
as  an  artist;  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  genial, 
gifted,  and  erratic;  Malbone,  like  Jarvis,  cel- 
ebrated for  his  success  in  miuiature  paint- 
ing ; Chester  Harding,  once  the  rival  of  Stu- 
art in  portraiture;  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton, 
whose  memory  is  affectionately  honored  in 
Leslie’s  autobiography ; C.  C.  Ingham,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old  generation  of  por- 
trait painters ; and  Morse,  who  early  forsook 
painting,  and  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  most  important  invention  of  this  centu- 
ry, the  electric  telegraph.  Contemporary 
with  these  artists  were  many  who  achieved 
high  reputation  in  their  day,  but  whose 
names  are  now  known  only  through  the 
annals  of  art  societies. 

One  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of 
America,  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest.  He  was  born  in  Narra- 
ganset,  Rhode  Island,  in  1754,  according  to 
an  anecdote  of  his  own,  quoted  by  Dunlap, 
in  a snuff  mill,  the  first  in  New  England, 
erected  by  his  father.  In  after -years  ho 
dropped  his  middle  name,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  at  his  baptism  to  signify  his 
father’s  fidelity  to  the  royal  house  of  Stnart. 
He  commenced  portrait  painting  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island ; was  taken  to  Edinburgh  at 
the  age  of  eighteen;  resided  several  years 
in  London,  where  his  success  was  marked, 
and  passed  some  time  in  Dublin  and  Paris. 
In  1793  Stuart  returned  to  this  country,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  at  Boston,  in 
1828,  pursued  a career  of  remarkable  indus- 
try and  ability.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
statesmen  of  America  sat  to  him,  and  his 
portraits  of  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe,  and  other  distinguished  men 
are  well  known  through  engravings.  Our 
ideas  of  Washington’s  personal  appearance 


are  derived  from  Stuart  rather  than  from 
Pine  or  Peale.  He  also  painted  an  immense 
number  of  society  portraits.  His  works  are 
widely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  power  of  drawing  and  expression, 
and  in  truth  and  purity  of  color,  his  por- 
traits stand  almost  without  rival  in  Ameri- 
can or  European  art.  He  was  great  in  the 
portrayal  of  individual  character.  Allston 
declared  that  he  “ seemed  to  dive  into  the 
thoughts  of  men,  for  they  were  made  to  live 
and  speak  on  the  surface.”  The  same  ad- 
mirable artist  has  also  well  said  that  Stuart 
“ was,  in  its  widest  sense,  a philosopher  in 
his  art.  He  thoroughly  understood  its  prin- 
ciples, as  his  works  bear  witness,  whether  m 
to  harmony  of  colors  or  of  lines,  or  of  light 
and  shadow,  showing  that  exquisite  sense 
of  a whole  which  only  a man  of  genius  can 
realize  and  embody.  Of  this  not  the  least 
admirable  instance  is  his  portrait  of  John 
Adams,  whose  bodily  tenement  at  the  time 
seemed  rather  to  present  the  image  of  a di- 
lapidated castle  than  the  habitation  of  the 
unbroken  mind.  But  not  such  is  the  pic- 
ture. Called  forth  from  its  crnmbling  re- 
cesses, the  living  tenant  is  there,  still  enno- 
bling the  rnin,»and  upholding  it,  as  it  were, 
by  the  strength  of  his  inner  life.”  Stnart 
painted  but  three  portraits  of  Washington 
from  life,  but  made  twenty-six  copies  of 
these  originals.  There  is  a certain  weak- 
ness about  the  month,  Washington  having 
lost  his  teeth  when  the  originals  were  paint- 
ed, but  the  general  bearing  is  noble  and  dig- 
nified ; and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
with  Leslie,  “ that  a painter  existed  in  the 
time  of  Washington  who  conld  hand  him 
down  looking  like  a gentleman.” 

To  sketch  even  in  outline  the  career  of 
every  American  artist  who  has  achieved  ce- 
lebrity in  portraiture  or  any  other  branch 
of  art  would  extend  this  article  into  a good- 
sized  volume.  Among  those  artists  who  be- 
longed partly  to  the  last  and  partly  to  the 
present  century,  and  whose  genius  has  left 
a deep  impression  upon  American  art,  may 
be  mentioned  John  Yanderlyn,  whose  “Ari- 
adne” and  “Marius”  are  justly  celebrated, 
aud  who  has  given  ns  the  best  portraits  ex- 
tant of  Madison,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Clin- 
ton, Calhoun,  and  other  eminent  Americans; 
and  Thomas  Sully,  a native  of  England,  but 
whose  career  belongs  to  America,  and  whose 
portraits  are  distinguished  by  exqnisite  grace 
and  refinement.  To  the  present  century  be- 
long many  eminent  names,  such  as  Henry 
Inman,  happiest  in  portraiture,  but  also 
charming  in  landscape,  and  the  first  Amer- 
ican artist  who  attempted  genre  painting 
with  success;  William  Page,  who  emulates 
Titian  and  Veronese  as  a colorist,  whose 
portraits  rank  among  the  noblest  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  whose  Venetian  reproduc- 
tions have  excited  the  highest  admiration 
as  well  as  the  severest  criticism ; Charles 
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Luring  Eljtot,  whoe*  portrait#  ar»  disti**- 
gui&hetf  % rteta*5se  of  color,  ft  xrxaialy  «ua- 
plicify  and  tore*  of  axwftttMtu,  combined 
with  u subilie  cif  which 

no  other  Ammcm  portrait  painter  boa 
evimnd  Mi  ou  degree;  Daniel  Hun- 

tington. ^lia^'  y>^iae  Jtfttcih  not  eonlined 
to  ungMoglo  WrmAof  art,  >»  equally  happy 
in  iiijfrixTWtiu*,  lAmkoai<or^m  aiid  bistort  e- 
a!  printing;  .j* 

wiittttr  a omen  ftiiil  dnl^a^  ija  ; 

wfcirib  lv«r >i*e 
by  a *od  rtTioeuiebtt  Thomas 

t#s  C fci* r ] IlteUitf'd  M , & toi  •J'g , 
the  iver?  uualaiutH*  hyw  bitch  he : 

tH  vU^£:fow*ri$t  ho*  &hofci*  it  happy  tale at 
in  prc  painting;  Cmrgt  A-  iiak*r,  Whose ' 
portraits  of  wuineo  au»rcMWrt,ft  are  of  rare 
Vnmnly  aiid x n&mmmt*  Of&b*r'  naw^  nilghl  ‘ 
be  dieatioaieil  di»l  tmt  vr&np  of  apace  fc^htdL.  t 
Historical pamti^g  lui*  mi  found  in  Awai^-i 
the  i>oeoarag*tm,nt  amitdcea  to  bftittx 
bttut^hes  iif  art.,  partly*  perhaps  becmis*?  WV 
have  uew‘r  had  a really  great  historical  j 
painter*  *m&  par  tlr  Wfiause  the  genius  of » 
the  dtfes  not  favor  It  Colonel  John  j 
T.nmxMil  nttoupUM!  todepiet  6biv  ewetite  of  [ 
the  K^Vidtftiou  m n ames  of  large  historical 

Ut&h*itMi  which  'am  sjoW  o)no4y  valued  for  ..(iv^f  . (|((|||B||B 

the  tofihfifcl  ptfrtmHs  they  ^oniftin  of  the  young  Amw can,  *«<  ilia  tltat  visit  to  Lor*- 
snkijftte  Uvtid  atotfcftnijsn  of  that  time.  His  don,  fiumosmeed  iuB  poqxw  todcrotohim- 
fiko  tohes  and  studied  fax  tktwo  warks  ahow  ac If  to  historical  jaunting.  Sttibing  4mnir 
a vigor  an*l  gram])  w b ich  a re  wanting;  hr  the  cA^  Allston  pursued  Ida  sUudte#  in  Eagl&ftii, 
larger  mnva*^  Kia  M Death  of  Mbitfgqm-  • Fiiuiee,  and  ftuly  with  no  Hugging  diligence* 
try/  the  ^t^igiibig  «*f  tlx*  DeeUro-tmu  of  In-  and  with  the  grand  goal  of  Ids  imhiiiiyu  ct\a- 
dc]H»ntlerico/  .and  the  ^ Battle  of  Bunker  stoutly  in  .view*-  |fia  large  pfcture. 
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allowed  free  play,  uu trammeled  by  the  strug- 
gle to  paint  in  the  “ grand  style.” 

Historical  painting  in  America  has  been 
mainly,  thus  far  at  least,  the  reflex  of  Euro- 
pean schools  of  art.  Trumbull’s  style  was 
formed  in  London  under  the  tuition  of  Ren-  j 
j ami  u West,  Allston’s  by  long  and  conscien-  j 
tions  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Vene-  ' 
tian  schools,  and  Emanuel  Leutze,  our  most 
vigorous  and  prolific  historical  painter  in  ' 
recent  times,  the  engraving  from  whose  pic- 
ture of  “ Washington  crossing  the  Delaware” 
has  carried  his  name  into  every  American 
household,  was  the  discijrie  of  Lessing,  with 
whom  he  studied  at  Diisseldorf.  The  con- 
ditions of  American  society  are  not,  indeed, 
favorable  to  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  art,  which  can  not  flourish  without  a pat- 
ronage which  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 
Our  government  patronage  has  been  a posi- 
tive detriment  to  art.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  national  commissions  have  been  award- 
ed to  artists  of  inferior  merit,  whose  success 
was  often  due  to  lobby  influence.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  national  paintings  at 
Washington  are,  with  a few  worthy  excep- 
tions, a national  disgrace.  A blank  white* 
wall  would  be  less  displeasing  to  the  culti- 
vated eye.  It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to-  hope  for 
a remedy.  In  the  scramble  for  government 
art  patronage,  charlatans  alone  enter  the 
coarse;  men  of  genius,  whose  production* 
would  do  the  nation  honor,  will  never  de- 
scend to  an  unseemly  scrub  race  with  u art- 
ists” who  could  hardly  paint  a respectable 
sign  for  a village  tavern.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  we  occasionally  see  an  American  his- 
torical painting  of  high  merit,  the  branches 
of  art  which  most  flourish  in  this  country, 
and  which  have  reached  a degree  of  excel- 
lence unsurpassed  in  Europe,  are  portrait- 
ure, landscape,  and  genre  painting.  For  cor- 
rect  drawing,  truth  of  color,  and  a fideli- 
ty to  expression  as  nearly  absolute  as  the 
art  can  he  carried,  American  portrait  paint- 
ers, as  a class,  stand  in  advance  of  their  Eu- 
ropean brethren.  There  are  no  portraits  in 
the  world,  if  we  except  those  of  the  old  Ve- 
netian masters,  superior  in  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  art  to  those  of  Stuart,  Elliot,  Page, 
Huntington,  Le  Clear,  Stone,  Baker,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  devoted  their  genius  to  this 
branch  of  art.  American  portraiture  may 
not  display  so  much  Academical  u effect”  as 
the  French,  hut  effect  is  not  in  itself  an  es- 
sential quality  of  high  art.  It  is  often  an 
artistic  trick  to  catch  the  uncultivated  eye 
and  hide  defects  of  drawing. 

In  landscape  painting,  as  in  portraiture, 
America  very  early  deolared  her  independ- 
ence of  European  schools.  Our  artists  have 
gone  directly  to  nature  for  inspiration,  and 
each,  following  the  tendency  of  his  own 
genius,  has  found  in  her  varied  aspects  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur  what  no  Academical  i 
training  could  have  taught.  Fidelity  to  na-  I 
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tore  is  a characteristic  trait  of  American 
landscape  art ; a fidelity  not  servile,  but 
conscientious  and  loving,  with  none  of  the 
conventional  trickery  and  Academical  effects 
characteristic  of  every  European  school  of 
landscape  except  the  English ; a fidelity  not 
inconsistent  with  the  widest  display  of  im- 
agination and  fancy,  nor  with  freedom  of  in- 
dividual expression.  If  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  each  of  our  landscape 
painters,  from  the  venerable  Durand,  whose 
hand  has  not  yet  forgot  its  cunning,  to  the 
youngest  aspirant  for  a place  on  the  walls 
•f  the  Academy,  could  he  gathered  into  one 
gallery,  they  would  form  an  exhibition  un- 
rivaled in  the  world  in  all  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  art,  in  individuality,  and  in  truth  to 
nature.  Such  a collection — a nucleus  al- 
ready exists  in  our  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art-r— ought  to  find  a place  in  New  York. 

How  interesting  to  the  student  would  it  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  landscape  art 
| in  the  pictures  of  Durand,  Cole,  Huntington, 

Inness,  Church,  Bierstadt,  Gifford,  Kensett, 
Whittredge,  M‘Entee,  Colman,  Hubbard,  and 
a host  of  others  who  have  won  deserved  hon- 
ors by  their  faithful  delineations  of  nature ! 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  preclude  extended 
personal  characterizations  where  so  many 
deserve  special  notice;  and  equally  out  of 
the  question  is  even  the  briefest  account  of 
what  the  most  eminent  have  accomplished 
toward  bringing  American  landscape  art  to 
its  present  high  position. 

In  more  senses  than  one  such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  essentially  American;  for 
although  many  of  our  foremost  landscape 
painters  have  gone  abroad  for  study  or  in 
search  of  special  aspects  of  nature,  they 
have  fouud  in  the  grandeur  and  in  the  beau- 
ty of  our  own  country  the  highest  inspira- 
tion. Gifford  brings  nothing  from  Venice  or 
the  East  superior  to  his  magnificent  tran- 
scripts of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
sea-coast,  although  that  element  of  the  pic- 
turesque afforded  by  the  architecture  of  the 
Old  World  is  wanting  iu  the  New ; nor  did 
Chnrch  find  in  the  Andes  inspiration  for  a 
nobler  picture  than  his  “ Niagara.”  Bier- 
stadt’s  splendid  delineations  of  the  sublime 
scenery  of  California  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
! ains  far  surpass  his  “ Vesuvius.”  Thomas 
Cole  found  in  the  Catskills  the  material  for 
his  most  beautiful  pictures  ; and  where  hut 
i in  America  could  M‘Entee  have  become  the 
I interpreter  of  those  autumnal  effects  which 
he  renders  with  such  beauty  and  fidelity  f 
The  happiest  efforts  of  Kensett  were  in- 
spired by  years  of  patient  study  among  the 
mountains  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Middle  8tates, 
and  along  the  Eastern  sea- coast.  Whit- 
tredge’s  magnificent  pictures  of  Western 
scenery  cast  into  the  shade  his  earlier 
though  beautiful  views  on  the  Rhine.  But 
the  list  is  almost  inexhaustible;  it  would 
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intfnrle  -fpViagr. ' «tmjn0«iir‘:  ItfttcUuiiipe,'  s . u V/  O 

Several  nf  nor  nsmt  eminent  Umlscttpi*ta  h > 

rt%  CoTncvri  began  bis  rtrtistic  eateer  by  ^jar yjfcf *■  j 

paiiitiYig .«lii{^mg- fMtf)  sea  view*.  Many  of  rirft) r 

tlm  finest  pi.ot?r*«W  of  Kensofct.  and  Gifford  ] r Ixl^sfSfe 

represent  % arsons  aspects  c*f  the  sea  in  eon*. 1 > fo *rui^Xy  §P';  i . 

innfum  with  vrevs  <xf  the  coast.  One  of 

lMnfrr|t>  humt  iitiportont  compoi^tionsjs  his  r •'  ‘X  x -V 

picture  uf  « gigmttu'  iceberg  floating  rnajes- 

fhsdfy  H»  a I vutji^uI  expanse  of  ocean.  Wiih  • 

lain  Bradford  hae  devoted  himself  fthmiet  < ,-  ‘ 

oxidoatycdy  ro  the  delineation.  of  tUe  arctic  . ^ 
scnfy -with the*r rugged  planer-riven  com»ts. 

their  icebergs,  and  their  terrible  iee-piam*.  •'  . 

the  scene  of  adventure  and  disaster.  Among  ^.v>’  ’... 

o/ir  «wt  mtte worthy  marine  pain  fere  may 
be  fli^utipmed  JH\  II.  De  Haws  n native  of 

ftotterilam,  Hot  for 'many  year®  a reside  tit  «uum  *h  c*AwrottiK~> £$$£  1 <»£  i 

of  Hd#  tfputtfcry.  Ris  pictures  of  sea  storms  . .V  * •’ 

»w  end’  effective;  and  he  baa  also  The  Hat  nf  American  sculptor*  etnimires  u 

pal nfVd  nxah v twaotifttf  coaat scen<?%  Chillies.  number  of  eminent  n utnes*  i^intriitg  w fth 
Temple  j)»xs  had  his  lib:  been  spared*  would  that  of  Horatio  Oreeuonghr  from  whiw»  baud 
have  addhved'  Pieces*  jta  thia  Ur^tiCli  came  the  Iflrat  inavUlc  group  executed  l»r  Ari 
of  painting.  American.  Sculpture,  an  is  well  known,  was 

-and  tfimrf  paintlpg  we  bare  the  not  popular  in  this  country,  for  obnnj  yriare 
imVttes  of  wan?  gifted  and  aceoinptisliM  after  the  devolution.  &mh>  etafcnary  was 
iirfi«d«>  eitch  as  Ktdsiniw  JfibhsPn,  Edwiu  especially  tin  nbomtuation  itOA’to'.lav  tolar- 
W;b^4e>:  <J*  ate^i;  and  Gr^eiiougb,  Crnit  fotib  and  l^ow- 

Wnotl.Jv  U.  HnnVKi5  ^phu  W/Ehmnger,  Eli-  era  waited  matiy  ymua  anxl  endured  been 
fm  V^ddw.  W.  J.  Hen-  disapppin tin^uts  before  they  received  pop- 

news  ti.  tv...  'WoodviDt?,  ami  others.  Mr.  ular  recognition.  Ilieir.  reaidahee  :aWoadt 
White  iff  also  a eavetid  and  admired  jwrtrait  rendered  irecessary  by  the  ^t^nce  of  tl*e 
[**\ tl  Wj  and  bm  cewayed  fcisVortcal  cfxmposi-  jiroper.  faestt t jes  fer  the  prosecution  of  their 
tines  if  Hit.  .marked  • success.  Mr.  Johnacm  art  .at  home  # re  tno  ved  a 

.itaud^  at  the  head  of  Ameticttti  genre  paint-  from  popular  syiapa tltyV  ahd  t ije>ir  aebieve- 
He  v?as  among  flu?  first  to  xvoogtitee  mentsr  except  by  report,  wtmi  known  to  a 
Hi  American  life  the  pict.rtresrjne  and  char-  cmnparti  lively  small  number  of  people,-  But 
avterisUe  trait*  whinh  our  artists  w«ro  once  travel,,  culture,  fjvDiiliarity  witli  foreign  gal- 
fain  to  seek,  abroad.  Thanks  to  his  in  mi-  leries,  ami  the  more  general  distiibution  of 
tion  and  to  the  example  of  hit*  admiraidb  caste  and  statuary  tbrouglic.^tt  the  country 
achievemeiitsvAr/iet'icaQ  gwre  painting  now  have  pn'xiuetMi  ?v  marked  chnngtvm  jwppler 
rivals  tiisl.  of  any * European  tiHiion  in  vnri*  Ideas.  Statnkry  forms  ft-  uioin \',m  J.e-se  'im-.. 
hty  amt  exe^llcuee,  ami  giye«  ^Jiwnise  of  portent  part  of  every  Academy  exhibition, 
trininphs  in  the  future.-  aud  d is  no  longer  iiw^ary  to  set  apart-  a- 

The  best  fttirraiil  pamter  m Aanuriea  la  W day  exclusively  the  of  Judies. 

H; ' fy ftnlfavtlam  No*  is  U lotiger  e^niiaJ  that  an  Anwriw 
eompb^itibwfr  hive  uai  tmjsii  cstWHed  by  any:  dcolptor  shorikt  reside  in  Italy, or  go  abroad 
other  at  hpirwjr  br  ahroa.4.--  if  e lifts  a at  aII,  exempt  ibr  purpose  of  stud y tnnoag 

ap^ernf  pnnffoint beans'  and  has  made  thb  niaaU*rtne*Hssof  unii^neuirtr  SmemX  t>f 
tinnh  the  mcdbmt  ^athdie  satire  <ai  hu-  our  ftaisiVui  ^<mlpt*>TS  pursue  thmr  art. 
irMimtfv  as.  In  Ma  u Bears  m a Kender,,-~- a nt  rntaiw  m individtiailty  w hHd< 

I><ctuivi  which  r^laivlished  bf«  norms  ami  th<?  might  f»e  cuTfartgvh?*lk  >h  House  At 

gxi^fi.t  f Ucc#» inltuerived  his  career.  l*mU  to  Ifapwffii  re«?dortoc.  Our  fbretpoHt 
ilia  brotli^r?ihint!H  HL  lbAftrd>  ai^v  an  attiutal  Irving  sc  nipt  on  i.X^.  Word,  achieved  «ev-* 
rb^rif  i estMpfloysi  Ida  |^eU  ftlrpn^t  emi  signal  tmtmpl»s  in  his  art.  without  the 
excbisivply  in  the  d^tieatSith  nf  dumb^tiV/!  ed^nntug*'S  supposrii  to  bo  uafy  %Uain*hfo 
(inima la.  The  late  tViiUain  ffayn  paitttM]  abroad.  . His  ludiaii  .lltraD*/5  hk  ,.l#  Frawi-' 
many  adtmmhte  ftnimnl  pirtures,  i*f  whkdi  I man/f  cf  8?h^lcnyrt'arvt,  sesw  hi  €Vn- 

the  most  important  arh^  TheStamj >^l^!Vapd  j tral  Fork,  and  his  tovmrrwns  portrait  busta, 
u The  HtT«l  hii  the  Movo.^  The  rnvmc^  of  ! all  arte^t . vigor  atiiiv  -reri^aalitjf . 'hf  'his 
Tali  and  liisphutn  must  also  la?  inctit^mi  in  t gwri*tM=  Wiird  is  the  moot  ttonnighly  Anier- 
the  Hat  of  paintoi^  wIhi  have  Kmde  aperrjftf  iean  ofalf'pnr.  aonlptw^  f?ravr - 

stpdy  of  ordinal  life,  and  hare  been  success-  ford  .tKaxly  ib.fiia  txxidiim 

fill  in  l he  dalfneatiim  vi  it.  of  Flocobto?  or  i&hias  uuvd  to  the  eomtempla- 
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tirnj  of  daicieot  art  they  lost •-#*& & fbw  y&ars  sines  at  ilia 
of  the  New  World*  and  hmww  RunUttm  • mzv  of  nijudy-dve, hayingi  m the  course  of 
ufti«U*?  not  ho  be  'ii*tif>gbfehttri,  hyony  cb'ar--  > hi*;  Ipug  ^r^fT.sce».  t&e  art  advami*;*  from 
aetcmtie  of  .their  work,  from  tho  English,  l ft  rude ,'«U.W  to  thc  linwh  utji.1  rchn^wnt  jt 

sculptor*  ai*r~  > hiHS  in  t5*c  bunds  of  Mich  ©>*aj. 

rounding  them.  . Patau#  r,  like  Ward*  never  Linton  uiut  Anthony,  juh!  i>f  um*  o ho  u.n,* 
studied  abnnnh  and  yet,  iMpite  certain  pe-  -;£i«cotnl  fc<  thmc  niHfcmtf  bttijv 
-entitle  tbedtie*  in  regard  to  iua  ait*  lio  .lias  $ grJvj i*g b»*  beea  a .|*>w£jfti|  pgeuti  4«t  the 
fciome  'admirable  w*irk;  Bosbiea  * tti^nitoafcfon  of  **  flptA  lover  of 

fchb  &rti*t& Already  uaiocdy ft m0UgtWm\vri>o  art  fhrougboufcthe  cotmfcry.iRU  ouiy  ny  the 
ha  v$  i^iiijfrpA  tioi  va»’  A wi^cAO.«cuitp-  reproduction  of  the  w&rks  df  eminKut  ifyjfc* 

Ww '-rimy-  hfc  hinned  Tbdinji*  .Ball'  Henry  lets  of  Europe  and AmniacR,  hut  jby^^fcjsread- 
Kirke  Bro.ww,  Jiamiplpk  Rbgvns;  Joel  T.  hig.  IgojMicaafc  through  ilhistratoi  book*, 
Hart,  ajf  K^tucky'j  and  Eaunt  Thompson,  magazines,  and  journals  th^  ajlmtic  eroi- 
whyr,  f hpugh  t^!>m  in  Ireland,-  has  become  tiou*  of  parky,  linppu),  Fredricks,  Na&i.Mo- 
tboroaghly  .Arm  rit ‘nni/eti.  He  ayipbrec!  his  ran,  Sol  Etv linger  and  a hundred  other*  nh»* 
itri  w ith  PairneT,  hi  who«<>  studio  he  remain;*  tatt?  devoted  fch&lr  talent*  to  -itiastiwtim*. 
ert  about;  nine  years,  Tbcmipsoa  ha*  eXiv  The  hwtay  of  c^ricatura  in  the  l-uitwl 
miiftfl  *onie  \>ty  rbttravte rustic  portrait  fttttte^  has  bcen  sc*  rbcetitly  awd  so  amply 

illIHlfflltti  by  Mr.  Pamm  *A  the  pages  <vf  ihia 

Mugaaixie  that,  it  is  only  nec**sar:y  bore  to 

Jm0'  uo$o  some  of  the  tending  mintm  in  thin  de- 

Mgm  m p»rtxi-M'Yj't.  -of  art.  Auum#  poiuical  cornea* 

iSBB&::‘- ' tnrwfe  Tinunas  Naet  etnnd«  srit Ur.ru  » rival 

t ^ ui  t-in*  vi^,»r  ,-i-jid  shjirpiM^  of  i,^  watm*  aud 

JHBg>  "^P'  in  verier ilUy  wTinvciiitw.,  In  emdul  cari- 

catum  we  Uavo  tM>l  EyUng^,  wl^wie 

Wfi*  jflk  hie  clelitteationej  of  tho  Itnroorons  tmftji  p 

. ■-■ . negn>  •cliavi^.ber  pkoitA  nnni^eiaentt 

^ never 'd waive  lan.-ghtert  BolK-tr,  Wool/, 

' •.  . ;*••  • u'iihh’-jrf.  Pir^: . V,  osv.  T'oimaA  \i  **rth,  llMf- 

’ /P  kiufij  an .!  tJKie.v  •K«h,rs#  fsltoab  oafiuc*  .KOubi 

;V o\ ■:  I back  through  the  hundred  $*im 

••  ' Vy  1 ' ;r  ;V;^.  ; of  Mir  #&6tence  ;m  »h  hiilepimiWii 'nstioti. 

j we  I?<*e  a steady  and  health  fa  l growth  of  art 

‘ - ' • ■';•  lit  -ul  \-f  tile  TertV  Uy 

■ y - ..  ; yc;-.r  ?hr  in;!nbvs:  -.‘f  Aawnmu  u;  i Joi.^  iii* 

" • y vt  i th  th«  diduaion  twmmg 

art  mw\e%U&  ai*»  ti|r 

•{in.  tdf  pktta  i>i  the  eoautry ; cjkbiUiiion» 


| worthy  nf  tbe  Old  Wt^kl  are  it^hi  m ritiee 
( wher#  hiiy  ye^  agro  them  waa  scarcely  a 
! iKretfk  In  the  prime vuL  forrwt.  Eui^tpd  acudw 
tta  ah  5Ri;ea«joh  of  who  he* 

come  Amcrh‘anf  ae  W«it,  Copley,  aud  La'^ 
lie  lieoaine  E»y,1i8h  |m intern.  Schools  of  art 
spread  culture  and  know  ledge  all  over  the 
land,  Micssachiiscf  ts  hits  mu<k  drawing  * 
part  of  hex  ayatem  of  eoiua!Oti**jM  hooi  educa- 
tion v/ ith  admirable  mm 1 1*.  Tlt6  art  school 
comiei5toil  with  the  Cooper  Uuiou  iu  this  city 

' • lui*  {\Xm  done  jgpmt  i^viW  tit  the  way  of 
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b^ett  and  At»tues  of  great  merit,  the 

mo*!  impvartant  br  uig  Htat  of  General  Sedg- 
widk,  %%\)  yRStVd  (rturtt  groups  of  JO  ha 
ftdgW,  ohiedy  rep7eevoting  seehCfc  Oiid  epi- 
r^xlfiB  nf  thc  iai^  Wixrr  eiititle  thik  artist;  to  a 
perm uutmt.  if  not  very  <of(ry,  pli%  among 
Arneirican  *ca!ptors.  Several  Ainoriean  woin- 
#db  amtiu  g them  Mi»s  Hwmct  Hosroor,  Mi^n 

^largaret  IVdey,  Miss  Etnhift  St^hbine* 
hare  also  attained  high  repute  a*  smiptor^. 

The  art  of  eit graving  h&*  a high 

degrro  of  excxdleuca  ip  America  during  t-hu 
hundred  y frax*  wlifeb  ltnye  eiajyscii  'idjftue 
Paul  BaverrvChe  Iwro  <pK the  uiemorhbhi  ride, 
Mebmted  in  Longfellow  s v«rt^t  oograved 
caricuturea  and  lmton^al  wtbjH't'S  m lh^- 
ton.  liurem  worked  pa  ci^fpeVt,  an  art: 
wfeieti'  like  hthngraphy;  ha*  la?na  aliim*t; 
dnven  orexiskruce  by  v;m»dr0iigrwvu3g» 
liie/hwt  w«dd-y'pgm«frr  til  Auiericii  win*.  Itr^ 


w ood^ng cavi ng,  et<^  Tim  wosrk  liOgun  by 
the  Ai ii^rieHU  hiatitut^  df  Arehipicts  uwak- 
^ijS  tbr  hojtc  tiiAt  another  gestexatiou  w 0 1 
m*  n yiBUst  im|»rorem«nt  in  thn  ari?Ui4*<dim: 
of  r>ur  pniilic  ami  pr.is;ii*i  bdUding^,  k» 
weoHli  «hd  mltm#  hicre^i,  thn  tiiio  arte 
will  dial  ioeticaniiiig  and  Iho  oom- 

i hig  ecu  t n r.v  w.  i 1 1 w i t uew  a dc  v H o pn idn  tin 
the  >ciilptm^  ptdutmgr  Juul  tachitevimv  of 
tliiw  country  us  niarvebms  it*  |U^<gnv?s 
Web  iw  tte  ai^uhnuieui  nttd  industrial  ato*. 
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:V;*s  ‘ : ;lwa*L  ta  fenaany, 
' • ^ . \/>  / 1 v i*  W all* natch**  w tth  hie 

foiUaiis,  gloomy  -ftw,**, 
Hurroandeil  by  .*$tr*}l- 
/£;  / fibers  and  the  pomp 

*7\  of  uu  Eastern  print*?, 

yj  miirfe  swift  -fe'Ktt 

rwiy///'  flii  rrhee  over  the 

y///y/{  country,  burning 

^ hvwne  And  villages, 

anil  leaving  cteath 
*'  anti  famme.  behind 

him.  J»  o vpnrflk  in  the  courts  nf  the 
iriv)iiy.i>d'"-\vorUl  there  were  dhiniourfft,  beau- 
ty. eux-U  learning  m -s?m  te  l*ei  had  and  a 
* hAiieo  for  a fruit/  .of; ifortir  and  uimbjfc  brain 
t(o  *h»w  the  atutrthnt  WWj  tu  hiui.  for  the 
pooT.  t.liere. .•# &&  • w'rt  hi#  g hut  Iumgcir  -of  sou) 
Hud  lmdy>  It  th  unde n*tond  how 

heroic  and  g$u- 
crons,  just  ae  Me  laxly  ism  healthy  and 
gigantic,  turned,  (lteguflfv.d.;  from  this  real 
W etfd  to  hWDibpia,  the  city  ^Itkb  be  biount 
rtv  V/giidi  **  wbertf  every  man  ahmild  have 
eutmgii  to  oftttum!  tuleratKm  to  worship  Ovd 
no  he. -ehtfW^V  The  fancy  berfumi  a bobby 
wHU  him.  Xherb  no  ^keo  heftier  on 
which  be  could  found  bis  eftlony  than  tlvr. 
shore*.  of  the  Delaware—  the  b terrible  wti- 
detncM.  -Ttrrtk  Magrffahi&yt^  peopled  by  wild 
beftats  and  eanuiWls.”  In  Kftitf  lie  ieaued 
nu  octroi  eiopo  wenug  a v«nL 

bag  ehvgtotn  tk*8  trhit-b 


TH&ftfv  ie  h iMirioin*  bit  of  brnrory  entn 
cetUing  the  ei t*y  of  PUUadelpbia,  dfety 
mg,  back  Iff  the  time  when  it  wue  iweUy 
ar  au‘  absolute  AVfl<i^TTkee«. 

only  by  the  be/ar  and  ^rdf;  Had  Oje  Lenur* 
LennajyftVS  who  built  their  mod  lodges  in 
fishing  H‘u*m  bet ween  11k*  two  river*  i t 
is  that,  twenty  yeans  before  Penn,  was  bom, 
ilrtff  groat  Swede,  Gnatavo*  AfUdphu**,  roo- 
rtttvwi  the  idea  of  a city  of  brut iietly  l<Vfe 
ui  tbia  very  wnderncji^  toadv  a nbu»  for  it, 
ami  aigtied  a r.unrr«H. ■ .yikdgiwg  hinvccU  t(* 
fmtud  ant!  adpport  it.  Thffc  Was  vi'^lUthr 
hrwtberly  U»ve  in  the  worbi  uh«»dr  bun  just, 
than.  Catholic  and  Pfotoston l.  it  11  over 
Kart>p*t  bad  clutched  In  what  threarericd  to 
be  a detith-gnp  to  bofb;  aud  thAt  ftflteT  Uii'* 
ending  atrnggie  between  p»xti  and  ti$U  is  m 
govog  on  just  iius  Ueivcly  aA  lOMlay.  In  the 
little  Jinrbor  «f  KocU*dk\  UM'beiieu,  with  at  j 
the  power  of  rite  papacy  to  bock  him,  wao 
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J5ah,  hunt*  and  tell  tli*  mt*b,  There*  ycm 
among  them  all  a teaching  totally  to  the 
conutry  «ud  ndigimi  of  tb^ir  forebit  h*r». 
Nothuig  ewu  be  more  pa  the He*  (blip  1<4^ 
tors  which ;ib^:  aeoti fSw^40ti  \ty 
ery  ehaAee;^^iilpir'tv’ lNfotJ*V  #»irthig  forth 
that  they  itetv  ^ a and  heathen 

laiul.  fur  ivyr^y  from  thV^  o\m  »ienr  father 
UmVwfcri  W^^targ  **  that .godly  twMi  mifjfot 
be  newt  -fat  thorn  to  thefr  ehitdreft^ 

and  help  itwm^elvv*  to  lead  live#  troll- 


olx>  *w«t>w*  onr/tcon,  fim^DKLMfi*. 
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I coming  Tin?  c&uteh  itself  was 

v UiillV  \ti  a fervor  of  pinna  *eak  oaqi*M*t*;r* 

; and  todmniM  giving  their  work,  ami  the  '$&& 
\ jr^tor  ^IHug  or  pawning  the  best  ani.uk* 
out  »r  hfa  house  when  money  did  not  come 
i a fust  tmoagh,  »ad  carrying  the  Ikh1  vyf>ry 
day  himself.  The  main  body  of  the  build- 
ing in  un literal  to  the  present  day  j tU$  toh~ 
i lets  in  the  chancel  r**c*>rd  the  aacritioee  and 
^offering#  of  the  oarly  missionaries  wfau  altep 
bfcUaw %1  axul  the  elmhby  gilt  ^beroba  in  |hr 
rhoif,  mm  toot  ixoni  Sweden.  «t  Hi  Mint 'n\&  ibv 
-■lijifeif . ttil *|&  with  the  significant  ix**cri pUoa. 

Th5^  who  .*ni:i u darknea*  hu.vi*te&.u 

a gmxt  ; tight.”  Wilson,  the  btnuUcilogUt. 
ffcd  "b'trrwict'u  He  w ^ i eaeh- 

■■  j mg  d kiclu»<ii  at  Bingse.^dtog  when^db* 

| tamtejg  some  rave  ^pedmenwof  hptw  imm 
i fturfcra^  h*  the  ide^.  of 

-making  » iivU«o:Uftu  of  Aiiwriesm  birds,  *jud 
scaled  bii  Jit«  Bm  eAjdomig  twvit  fchruugh 
f bo  wiUha'hesB  of  >V«'5il^ru  Now  York. 

IP||P|^PIP^HI^|P||IPP^PPI|PIPH^|P  ^ PH  P| ,. .v  * watty  gliMrpW»  Sif-Wlii  Swedish 

the  letter  was  am  we  ved ' by  the.  arrival  of-  words  fif  that  ftrat  .society  10 
l;  lid  ink  h and  B.iork,  the  (jrst  elergymei!  «Jiiit;  hMmiw*  of  .tedious  squHfdde*  wish  Me- 
out  by  t boSHedi^h  kmg-.  f£hey\vo>V*  home  f)ut«U ; the  rafeiHH>k  % Campania*  «a  the 
that  they  ,?i  found  a tdm'k-Umiae  *,u  um*  ua  a raiodpvR  oi  Nyv  &\s  w'gt%|»ub1ishod  u«  »Sb>«lt*' 
ehofroJhry .^dd :htt t"'th f b*  taiok:*  among  the  tnib  pictorial  map* 

uniats : y wt  thus**  for  •d&ty  yoaro  had  brtitt  whmpn  aty  rt  of  wild 

KoeaiefuUy  ohorisli^fi  ».m*l  loaned  from,  bjftjhftp ; rattWufikfta*  iu\\ i *1  ind*  a*  h*t*g  .wa  a ship, 
to  house  that  vv^ry- eUildvt)|ald  ready”  They  Thw)  OVO  mUitewed  *jM  la&aoa eript  record* 
report  a thorough  good  Mimvabip  <s.v  faring  *>/.'  Uio  hfst  e*a»rt  u ,vf  jiri&tico:;  their  *4.fy$$SL 
lietWHeri  the  S.w«ida‘e  and  d tfe  iWo’r^  vf 

ship  w(tt0i  had  boon  ^«ta!dfehud  half  h eawr  * Quigghi^whiiib  tarfodtajjJlaW  OtVWUh  JttWty. 
tury  befoit;  Penn's  fauiMUs  treaty,  of  whose  ^ ; orders  itf vifie  oourt  for  ‘*  %■*  o».  t- 

guod  eft’etd4S  such  lHiaats  are  incite  dnhn  t!ngi)f^woifeputK,tn  rest  min 
tljhnpanmB,  who  rarue  with  feints  in  ^poytb  add  darmtdge  y*Vtyt»o(vj m fitiix* 

thio^haed  catechkio  ifitrf  the  Dela-  mit  <m,y  fjaoplo^.  and  A 4¥fyite  uopbsod 

ware  i6t))*\U'f  frrjtf  y renctohig  ‘VOiy^ds  odr  do  00!^  t^f^aeurJ  for  .failing,  opop  the  iuag- 
.haiy  bivrul**  into  Gis*“  m ahvays  plenty  i^f.rat^  tnni  giving  hiui  a sound  thrwilMHg* 
trf  and  eortu^  linTdodiatfl;y  dft*r  Up phbHh  ^atement  that  &*  wtos  6 

the  urrival  v»f  Bud  man.  and  Bj*>rk,  tU^nn  pour  mao  with  a large  charge  »d‘  «;tifhtr^o? 


<IEX4MI'W?.  W i Lto'i?. 


» u-»\m  ^cnodi^iioraic  ^iSti«R»i5U; 
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Xhi*  pnic 
hy4k(b>rfytfnf 
remission  of  paukh* 

went  V Imp  t lie  eri  *u- 
in;U  pbWicty  humil- 
iated frimHeW  *«we 

W eftsi  ve  gl  i 
tm*t  in  thene  Jirstf. 

■Ab$*i  y&f  a zefuiSri 
fair  &ii»J  b&ugfcty 
Antf^nrt  Pap 

i*r  c*f  0tiVftriu«r  Plant*,  whu  drove  usvivy  he*  elpttnte  Jn  clii®Kfi.!lo  fii t itkat  ho 
bmb#3ii<.took  he r maiden  name,  ami.  JJvRl  ttetmtti  I iMrd  before  him  LoUmihiix,  jj$  whose 
in  greet  poverty  and  pride  no  the  ligand  id'  only  fault/1  soys  good  Aerejius, et  wa*  a jtnr 
Tiiucum,  descending  now  and  then  on  tho  onupior/*  Ifr-cm  in  Iris  sober  mmiieni s,  how 
^v-wlw* at  Wfefterh  keen  and  chilly  -'afe Ati bfcat  .ever,  tbe  pastor  «l*j«fp:;ntly  took  the  rein* 
Trim!.  A brick  from  hivr  bouse  aiTiPioitm  in  into  his  >wxi  hn\vUr  ns,  when  a layman  mu 
tin?  National .Mtietnun  i*  nil  the  ifaee  now  left.  away  vit.b  ids  wi fV,  lie  fnllovreil  them,  not 
of  her  in  t he  world.  Before  tlie  cnnmtg  of  to  Twgain  h jn  lost  love,  hot  ri>  monk  into 
Hud  man  and  Bjork  there  were  some  hue-  their  <&**&£;  rotiindn^r  he  :ap'pli^V  for-ft;4ftA:- 
cjiueete*  ot  clergymen  let  loose  among  the  ' vorve*  to  he  granted  Ur  ted  day**  declaring 
houest  folk?  Fahritius,  who  wiu«  u wild,  kis  fomily  affair?*  required  hint  to  amity  in 
ffnaTrelKmme  fellow;  even  to.  tint*  polpj^  but  (hat  time ; ami  the  court  ileeliuhtg  ttr  be 
who,  In  his  old  itiid  l>li ndne***.  scUc&i 4 con vlnecwl,  he  quietly  married  himself,  and 
to  tbe  “ pfeklTug  of  etiniSitfr^  to  earn  kept  hi*  vviie,  too*  io  ik*  teelf<  jMf  <5d»rt  and 
Ida  * bxead,  and  nm  led  op  and  down  from  puhOe  opinion. 

A Iter  all,  it  was  the  same  b moan  nature, 
going  through  ilie  miiiie  great  procmett. 
playing  the  namer  small  tricks  in  the  huh* 
am?  tvolf  trucks  as  now  in  the  street  a of 
Ph  i ladelph! a,  wfo en  site  takes  her  place  as 
hostess  of  the  world. 

The  old  people  complained  that  the  girls 
looked  askance  at  the  “Bwauaf*  over  their 
pray***- book*,  and  (imt;  the  young  fiwn  only 
cum*  r#>  nhureh  that  they  might  nice  in 
#%hfc  df  thgir  eweeihearte.  Men  of  infelli- 
gehc.e  mid  to  roc  cat  no  to  the  front,  a«  now. 
Auumg'thm*  wa»Sivan  Swanson, from  whose 
tbfee  »om  Bem5v  when  he  on  me.  bought  the 
land  to  lay  dtit  hiii  town  <rf  Idtiladelpliia, 
and  w{vt>s#  dwMmduut^  <vn  the  female  4tfe: 
ore  still  to  he  ifotmd  lit  the  Pity;  Otto 
KoeJk>  unot  jfHT  proudfient ' Bwede,,  and  A ip. 
|iW  Hengt^on  fon tided  loot  linen  of  nh?d  • 
gru  Coxee  and  B^tiksohs.  Thew  jf»  moe*h 
mention,  too,  in  Hie  old  r»>eorr1n,  of  r*  hii; 
’lutfly  niiU-iyrig.ht,  Oldf  BtlHA,  of Tenlidhnras- 
n»h  w*ho  *l  w?i*  tonch  n-i?erenced  fay  the  h\/- 

diati a in  #rpitA«  of  fcfi^  hiack  >fe 

^rrCf?  fw , tufiidfftviUf  y rind  eugincere»l  t$j& 
Mj&k uiitee  with  fhe  Itute.h  with  wit*doih 
. &z<t  dldcretinn.  bfit  ai  emB  in  have;  had  a 

weak  e(de»  to  ward  the  \it  ds  urifT  ffeeVr  love  - 

WmkMtg,  for  m*  find  him  «i vl^v  imlpriig  off 
rmifiWay  i?anplne;  ;vnd  skie) tli'u g dim inieiiy 
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• lined,  square,  inag- 

^ niff cent  on  paper. 
KgSE*** ; ^ from  river  to  river, 
bHHwIb^  from  Cellar  Street  to 
&|&r;  - KM  Vine.  In  reality,  it 
V r»i  was  a glooinj*  forest, 
•jKY?S$iS^  drained  by  creek# 
which  crept  through 
^ a j luigle  of  under- 

growth.  The  new- 
comers huddled  down 
v ' ' • ’ ‘ in  the  corner  by  the 

Delaware  near  to  the 
kindly  Swedes, and  in 
that  comer  the  town 
dkli'hia.  remained  for  nearly 

a himdre<l  years. 

Houses  of  English  brick  lined  with  black, 
or  of  gray  u glimmer”  (mortar  mixed  with 
broken  stone  and  mica),  slowly  took  the  place 
of  the  tirst  caves  and  cabins,  in  contrast  with 
which  they  doubtless  seemed  like  palaces. 
They  were  in  reality,  as  a rule,  small,  in* 
convenient,  twoHstory  dwellings,  built  close 
along  the  river’s  edge,  or  at  long  intervals 
on  the  muddy  roads  which  served  as  streets. 
Pennsbury,  the  manor-house  of  the  Proprie- 
tor,  above  Bristol,  was  the  most  imposing 
building  in  the  prov into.  It  cost  him  £5000, 
and  in  its  shape  and  appointments  showed 
that  young  Penn  had  inherited  some  of  his 
father  the  old  admira  l’s  appreciation  of  slate 
and  dignity. 

There  was  from  the  beginning,  however, 
a singular  simplicity  and  lack  of  self-asser- 
tion, not  only  in  the  houses  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, but  in  all  tlieir  habits  and  ways.  We 
find  this  characteristic,  which  grew  out  of 
the  century  of  Quaker  rule,  marking  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  city  to-day.  Neither  new- 
comers, nor  “rings,”  nor  all  the  universal 
nervous  strain  of  the  present  can  budge 
Philadelphia  out  of  her  slow,  steady  pace, 
her  inborn  hatred  of  brag.  Her  solidly 


old  Fabri tius  for  marrying  them.  This  Olof 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Charles  Stilll, 
provost  of  the  Pennsylvania  University. 

English  families  of  the  laboring  class  be- 
gan to  find  their  way  to  New  Sweden,  and 
dug  their  caves  or  built  log-huts  in  Dela- 
ware County  or  along  the  river  as  fax  as 
Kensington,  People  who  had  the  courage, 
grit,  and  religious  enthusiasm  to  leave  En- 
gland and  venture  into  the  wilderness  to 
defend  their  faith  would  be  likely  to  im- 
prove their  new  chances  to  the  farthest 
limit.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  their  immediate  descendants  taking  a 
lending  part  in  the  Revolution,  or,  still  later, 
in  trade.  Among  these  were  General  Thom- 
as Mifflin,  the  Bharplesscs,  and  many  Ger- 
mantown families. 

The  pioneers  of  Penn’s  settlement  arrived 
in  1G82.  The  Proprietor  himself  landed  the 
next  October  on  the  gravelly  shore  in  front 
of  Andrew  Bongtsen’s  door.  Twenty- three 
ships  followed,  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
Quakers  of  all  classes — educated  gentlemen, 
mechanics,  and  servants  or  slaves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lofty  faith 
with  which  these  people  entered  on  their 
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wealthy  wen  hide 
tfieix  luxury  in  un- 
pretentious brick 
dwellings.  It  is  a 
rule  of  etiquette 
with  the  beat  law- 
yer, artist,  milliner, 
or  caterer  to  atop 
back  into  a shady 
comer  and  keep 
*a refill ly  out  of  the 
newspapers.  Ow- 
ing to  this  very 
abhorrence,  of  puf- 
fery or  advertising. 
Pen  n*s  colony  never 
received  the  credit 
which  history  owed 
to  it*  The  Swedes 
and  Friends  did  uot, 
like  the  Puritans, 
shake  the  forest* 
with  their  hymns 
of  lofty  cheer,  nor 
din  the  ears  of 
succeeding  gener- 
ations with  tales 
of  the  persecution 
from  which  they 


in  the  hills  of  the  Wiasabickou ; and  over  and  the  news,  brought  once  in  six  mouth*, 
all  the  calm,  ruddy  Englishman,  Peuu,  held  hail  a flavor  of  mystery  and  dramatic  horror 
firm  but  generous  control.*  lacking  to  the  telegrams  in  the  daily  paper 

There  was  very  little  stir  of  any  sort  in  of  a country  town  nowadays.  The  village 
the  village.  We  hud  a curious  account  of  j lay  on  the  edge  of  an  impregnable  wilder- 
it  written  by  one  Gabriel  Thomas  soon  aft-  j ness  stretching  to  the  Paeilie  Ocean  ; on  the 
or  his  landing.  There  were  thirty  cart*  in  ; other  side  was  the  river,  an  open  highway 
it — the  only  vehicles  excepting  Perm1*  on- 1 to  the  kea,  where  Kidd  and  other  pirate* 
lash.  Lsil*oring-meu  were  paid  three  times  raged  to  and  fro — a highway  so  open  that 
as  much  as  in  England,  Gabriel  himself  Imv-  several  of  their  ships,  bearing  the  black 
ing  to  pay  two  shillings  for  a pair  of  boots,  flag,  were  used  to  winter  as  near  the  town 
Women’s  wages  be  writes  down  m “ most  as  CohocksinkC’reek,  the  pirates  themselves, 

« v '7  ~ having  their  allies  in  the  town,  and  in  but 
• The  only  portrait  of  William  Term  known  for  a ' . r . -,/■  . , . , 

long  period  waa  that  representing  him  In  armor.  The  kCfcnt  disguise,  frequeutmg  Ulidl&turbed  the 
one  which  heads  thl*  article  waa  discovered  lately  in  lower  class  of  houses,  and  storing  away  their 
an  old  family  mansion  of  the  Penns  at  Darlington,  In  plunder  in  certain  dens  along  the  river. 

Sbf  MrflSh” ' IB  lodep^ndl  f*»,f  WiW  *•  f*"",U8  Tewb,  or 

Mice  11.11.  It  WM  painted  when  Penn  « .hoot  Drummond,  known  as  Blackboard.  Jvid.l, 
thirtjr-^ighL  it  was  said,  had  intervals  of  humanity  : 
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roof  liOfiMf*.  or  Skiflimd  of  4ny  of 

! t i>t>  three  brfmit  vjUacro  ooti^Jdt^,  bad*  ifch# 
hf  Clipper,  iiierf  wuu  much  setting 
; ^ nftptfy,  .'unit  glittering;  pewter 

ji :.|iI«U4AiimWaaoiifcil  with  tin*  family  arms  and 
i h^ipfjd  with  u veutemi.-  rtod  tonrioakt  hams/' 
M Ibjuor  o|  ill  kinds  to  wiiah  it  dwvni. 
;TV^> \v  4ii  px*  baser  *ortf  gathe r#d  In  the 

1JVhiv»- Anchor  i»r  iVmiy  Fot  Iwihc,  arid  talk- 
ed aft  ho  orri  v at  of  Jotrnt  Ufth  Diekmsoo  at»d 
Tij*  comrades,  who  hud  Wi  wt-ecke* t*m  *|>r 
savage  Florida  coast,  Acid  w&a»d&rip»I  Im  a 

y^ar  aiv»>wft  tb^  cun nil»ii U».  Th*  aUny'vf^nt 
that*  tl«>  Hrrs  of  the  jinny  bad  bsyn 
for  the  ^*ke  of  Die fc  i n *f>n%  bat>f , and  W 
nmy  be  sure  thc.tduld — a hurgbitig,  rd*M>: 
boy  of  closely  woti^red  wiiro  !»?>* 

blayk  jrn»r*e  curried  him  abroad.  Or  they 
tried  T*>  «p<tU  oat  the  Aimynack  just  ptHited 
W:fyr  DradfwL  wherein  the  Ante  of 

r$mhs&‘  Spoilt  wan  girwn  a*  f&tfm  V<*- 

imi^I:  v*  rule  of  y*  Lord 
before,  y*  AJmyiiaek,*1  Tbit* 

' practice1  of  y*  Mystery  or 

printing^  tu  the.  pmvjnciv,  and  I¥t*r<  eom- 
; mamietl  Bradford  peremptorily  tc*  Jet  it  lie 
to  the.  printer  and  fa 


OMAJ  ft. 


tjdftck  taArifl  barf,  noirh. 


fte  war,  hoW*Vwrf 
fcntf  rpcUe**  in  M$ 
ferocity  ; 0.bj  ‘gOfctT&il#  wpresHtf.  him  with 
ffc.jfee.  brace  hf  ]>i^ioU  slang  over  his  sbonl- 
>bvrf4,  ami  fho  'Mark  rntyiioaf  atoned  ihnl  bp 
with  *earte$  ribbrnia.  Hi*  prayed  the  r^fooi* 
gmuiefimn  ou  the pandlim crwfc 'Huceewfiiiry 
ttfr  a whihv  ibarneil  iptri  » good  f ft  rally,  am! 
left  hia  feir  wiifief  thf  irrifori 

mathVn  that  vdif  waa  oua  of  fourteen  I Tra- 
dltum  givns  us  the  first  krmvru  yuowdor  of 
■one  vvr  tolik  and 

CfcryUtti  an.  fiimnioe  mombeTe  of  Bhiwichcaril’i* 
ga-og;  A visit  from  tlu'  lidid  bnCcniieer7  FtiL 
f fed  ribl»<»n}i,  itid  fill,  sent  a quake  of 
tefftir  tbr^u^h  ihc  ioyrin  of  ifill/ololphliv  /ut 
a whiM*^  day  ; and  there  wa«  pnldie 
^jotcing  w hen  nc  wvs;  catno  that  )n>  hlup  af 
gnsiw^  the  #mm  A#h£*  ■fiefi'nift*,  find 
i«bi  eaptitred  bj  MA.mrmt,  of  yirgiubtvHir 
pirated  hood  ctif  otf  and  earned  hoim»  in 
tviiunph  a gOor  fig<w-bfad  bn  • fb»  out- 
qwentig  Tmel.  Tlie  ^knli  ^n^  fnadef  info  n 
pnuetidwwIV  iiomnl  with  ^ity^r/oriii  oaeti:  f^r 
yfanw  hi  the  Haloiftli  'J*arer«,va^  WU‘U^tn^-; 

RR|Ri  1 HP  I ........  Hi  HHH  PPP 

At  ibi)^  iDttfYftiU  come  to  the  Hefttement  I oontlnetii,  ixithmt  ttfWfJpftpPtK  t*&£raj>h*, 
men  df  iiwyba;  AXid  vritXi  •JfHvtjem ; bf '. \«oft  With 

ihoa  4fi ' % iperi«».cn'tihb'  (trim  j »flior  hmnhh  beih^Gwl  dytil  »mV 

dir  einfktYibt^  fW/rrt  the  fhirbndocs,  werfx  ^t  evcry-daT  nvott^r?*,  Tlif 

niff  thtit  aloV^a  and  toiiwhoM  goeila  with ; igtiomnt  Pemi?a ihllnvron*  weii?  daily 
Of  thiw  were  Kicbolas  Wain,  Sam- ; seized  bf  tfao>piril  ft  rid  ti>^rf*qdie«y]hftkef> 


them.  OT% hoHC  were\NIcbolas  Wain,  8am-  ^ei?^d  by  tbofpiflt  and  th>*jie  h^ite  *h&k$t) 
ov\  Fiu^ifitler  Kv?brrf  Turnvi\  amt  Thomks  j (^henee  their  name era).,  ’fbowj  atic 
Hudd.  Hor»est  (ittiirieJ  writer  tofrim.  irith  , ..A«nniv^||©nl  at^nV^  Uy  two  LalKwiUta,  yth«: 

delight  of  their/*  leg  htoisc,n  rind  orciiflfd^  th^  g«>dh  ^?r)t*rm.f»t.  ef 

The  Qnuksf-r^  weh*  f'  gni Ht  |m/vif then  as  w<M><m  tif  the  low  ^>rt  jm>fc^sed  (e,  bo  proph- 
«ny;  Tbv  lm>«  and  pantTifs  of  their  pfciirr*  and  oi  the  inn  <#b!e  w»>o3d  e.at  and 

houMoo  <5!le4  svith  ««3b*itUnti»I  hAf  j preachy  and  theu  foilfti  ^Argttig 

ibrci-tMng  wine  Ytom  rbc  FropTuf  or>  * w*-  th#WMix?$  vjwnS  Bnt  nhb.  want  a to  ce 
yaftlfr,  XS'tim  .Janiea  LoganOn  the  «dd  elate- 1 tmek  itn»  eeju furies  to  bud  %hf>  taoisliar  Iwikh 
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uiid^r «hufl-l^Ui«d  _ ; ^ 

roar  tfrmujAw  v$i£: t These  tix&'iiiWt.  figure*  ] 

Vbieb  bitter  suit  the  dignity  of  Oil- Husky  ' 

piwt,  Xh<vft  i»  old  Sobcrc  Barrow,  vrho*  ut  : fira' 

t lie  age  <rt  eighty,  wa^  drived*  l«y  t'iie  spirit 

from  Jus  home  iii  Cb  cabin  acroa*  the  to  U*  ' 

tiic  vi!deni#«a.to  ipe*ck  He  prayed,  witifcj  (SL^  .#vs> . v 

rear**  to  he  suffered  to  die  in  old  England,  TO?* 

■‘ai*°Vjr  ¥&$*!  V ' 

and  embarked  In  Hhare  J>h/k»ne*>zr«  tumble!  % V v \;  v 

diipvrreek.  There  i»  Jane  Fciiw  'too,  whose  * 

Hlory ,.  iuow  path^fcie  than  BvuiVg^l^m^/haa,  i ' ^p? 

vddiy  *uwp}h  verer  Uetxt  .Kiade  the  tb*MtH->  i . * ■ •* 

oi*  song  or  no v td.  Jane  wtw  a *ickl  pfreUy  * ' -%v  ” ^ 

girl  of  sixtoOtg  the aLiufchier  &f a ptnxr  WeifcU ; 

iarmvuv  when  the  w>:*rd  tint?  Lord  came  toj  '?&>%  \ fi|®?o'.|/' 

her  to  go  ^teiudi  lliti  OvsfcpaJ  in  Pemda  uot-  ‘ 

Moment.  fcMin  embarked  vrittaii  a penny,  — SJ ,'.v  ' 

waa  sold  m her  arrival  aa  & X 

and  tkiprmoued  if#  ^♦oijvd  tt  doable  Ktcu  of 
«iavtjr|.  M In  the  Fyieoda*  toceting  one  duy, 

after  ii-^r  reje«e« > when  *lie  eaw  Band  Lloyd  X ' ;v  . / 

and  hxk  wile,  cocao  in,  ebe  wh»  told  by  the  I possessed  Mm  traiio  fjiilfo  ns  rare  and  ad- 
spirit  that  titieae  wVre  the  people  to  \\how  | rauretde:  high  culturelor  the  ti  r/u^  a perfects 
who  vrao  eetiL  They,  seeing  the  wan,  poor-  j simplicity, and  that  mpdae  which  enn  belong 
\jt  clod  atoingx*j  i»'ittiiig  there,  wear*  miracu-  ouiy  to  tlio  met®  or  women  who  new  ha  ve 


f The  portrait*  wbk\h  *»  give  >d  tH«»  disp iV 

airy'  iml  ItU  ibia^htcr  i»r«  iV6m  *>rfeln«il*  iu  tin* 

*iQtK*t J«y  timUKM -IJfkuHanWnL.. ."  ■ 


jAHKx  1,4U»A». 


Kmmm  new  mmum  uxmzw& 


ing  the  fU/Volutioji,  Isaac  Nor ris,  Speaker  of*!^  Logan’*-  w a MS-  vob 

of  Assembly  r the’  three  l^flihertoua*  ami  & time  wxitit&fcfc'bw  :cb)Idf»Mjr 
young  maa  of  rwe«tyr  Charles  Thomson,  th«u  remembrances  of  tlib  sober  atatelmcKa  of 
ie>M*h«er  of  the  Friends'  Academy*  it  was  social  life  at  Stanton. 

known  to  the  older  Quakers  that  Charles  He  says:  “The  Quaker  rulers  carried  ?mt 
r&roe  to  this  country  from  Ireland*  poor  and  their  principles  with  indonrifaldfr  firtmui-sx. 
friendless,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  by  some  What  they  RocomfdtBhed  hem  cofrld.  only 
'.mf  ktts  gained  entrance  to  a country  school  have  been  done  hy  able  and  earoeut  men. 
Sm  Maryland.  Books  v,* ere  so  scarce  in  those  The  men  and  women  who  met  hi  Stenton 
days  that  a single  lejueqn  served  ihe  w hole  talked  no  vandal  and  spnk*  not  &t 
mJiooL  0t\$  0f  the  boys  hrhigkjg  an  With  thtfhr  departure,  stately  nwppc/t  for 

volume  of  Witt  Spectator  to  ekas  t»ae  oihem  bkfc  given  \v»y  t<*  more  familiarity 

Thomson  read  it  with  del ightr  timl leifrii lug  uf  address,  which,!  can  idjrt  brit  think,  ha* 
that  the  edher  volumes  wer*  few  sale  at  ft  mi  improved  the  tone  of  social  life;  nor 
second  - lmnd  hook H stall  iu  can  i tjiiuk  the  adrdfd  -present*  with 

saved  his  wages  until  he  h*d  wuu$t  to  larged  eiimtnercial  interests,  iBucb  improve- 
buy  them,  walked  to  the  cil 
them  home  under  his  arm. 


This  Charles]  The  .thk.ltiB'b; 

Thomson  Imeaine  afterward  the  Perpend ! attracted 
SemH»ry  of  the  Continental  Congress.  it  I lasrt,  tetrtgty  m*«V  tff 

was  the  custom  to  call  upon  Mm  to  verify  | jpimxu {$*£&&&&  bfmtKb  «<>M wc&hhv  Theif 
deputed  points,  by  saying.  “Let  iwr  hsve  j dwidlmgfc  were  n^w  ftainrf • 
Truth,  or  Thomson/'  his  word  being  wmshf-  | the  >Vk*rjde?  the>r  t;eUgi>n, 
orod  equal  to  any  man’s  oath  : the  Indiana  j di^ereut  The  social  bic  bf  the  two  dsese* 
also  received  3ntn,  formally  into  the  tribe  \ Wiie  nt  ^veTy  print  widely  dis^ 
as  Woh-wddarehf,  or  the;  Man  who  speaks  I gin  fa  hmz  now  ofctabff  msrtmg  ibe  ^o«ug 
Truth,  He  lived  ntitil  1824.  Many  ^ BalTs  school  for-  tW'.t^oibibg 

delphians  still  tv-  of  Fr^nrk  dancviig,  and  thfc 

I Packers  <?£  swonl  at 

". ':'Y' y t &*>!  races. . The  City  Dsndsg  As- 

Vmtbu  Vhn  b‘VfV^biy  ^3di*]y  Wkk  t^tahiishcd—A  M miniature  $1- 
m ii*a\  tiu*  |vi'esM.vM.-  tb<i  ■ assure  ite^ofarte- 

& <on£vubt^  v f rl r*»V*  Hf  ; iorfajfetd  ij^idttsiv-eiieee,  whose  members  all 

ll  »iOt  v,  n ;•!«;<  $jiuW  *nce*$Tal  bearings,  and  from 

B f . i rw*r,  mechanic,  however  wealthy* 

pT  . 1 • . : w.is  He  teiis  ns,  rejoicing  in  tho 

. _ | 1 CriWv^Mildc  ?%•  ^ of  gentility,  how  Miss  HiHe- 

mSsfek  hht>  Joy  a ! g/is.  iutv it Jg  curried  an  extensive  gdbhdnith 


oJiiiijhT  ouusctfi,  rua.Ai>r.u>uiA. 
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<Irawn  between  them* 
Hence  it  ia  that  social  fife 
in  Philadelphia  is  noted 
for  a cfcftam  formal  con* 
r<mtiotjia31fimy  ik  waut  of 
\ 4*  y€*>rpBr  a provin- 
>dal  tack  <^€  motpi poUian 
breadth  pf  fee  (lug,  uiv 
known  to  any  other  city 
‘^Tite  $1**.  - 

In  every  other  **~ 
gtihl  tlxire  is  on  absolute 
change  of  mamifcrfc  shd 
ha  hits.  The  dame  of  fash  * 
ion  iaPhiladelpbia  during 
the  earlier  part.  of  the  laafc 
century  lived  most  proha* 
My  m Market  Street  he- 
low ^ Third.  ■tfyvH&iid  m 
the  river-froot  the  mer- 
chants Suol  their,  dwell- 
ing* tod  ab&p*,  usually 
wilder  the  same  roof. 
Many  of  these  merchauto 
opened  a shipping  trade 
to  the  tVcst  indica  &m% 
Englaml,  and  from  small 
ventnres  grew  colossal 

forttttfes  almost  a*  **$♦ pi  d- 

Jy  as  Our 

“daine  of  higli  degree 
had  ’’ 


XJHTIl't*  HOObK. 


t^rpet  cm  her  flours;  her  at  ; there  wna  any  difficulty  in  managing  these 

hetue  was  chinU,  thy  hrovoxte  lnvv  Idaek^efr  mjatreesm  town 

ing  kept  far  static  cyetdng  wear,  white  thin  fteut.themnp  totfcc/ jail  cm  High  Street  far 
mnsllus  were'  left  solely  to  the  children,  as  many lashes  as  she  judged  fitting, 

She  had  hat  little  jewelry ; hut  Ktse  fol*  When  her  Inmhanii  rceah^ed  o visit  from 
lowed  afar  off  the  reports Wf  English  fash-'  a .friend  from  England,  or  the  Binullet  nHgfa 
ions,  curled  her  hair  down  on  her  heckf  or  boring  town  of  New  York,  bo  usually  gave 
helped  it  four-  fa*>t  high  W ith  oil  and  tou-  ..hitti  n lunch  in  the  warehouse'  of  crackers, 
pee,  straw' m She  rode  on  h<m&'  sprats,  wine,  and  brandy'  which  having  pro- 


bad  held  far  many  yearn.  Her  kitchen 
sw«mie4  with  jaliyes  and  White  redemp- 
tlonisf*.  Once  «r  twice  a year  Messrs. 
Willing  and  Morris  ami  crtlier  shippers  ad- 
vertised a consignment  orf  bkteka  far  sale 
from  thcBarlmry  coast  j atfftWery  iugtmiing: 
vessel  brought  etnigmnteyTmh  or  M^tines, 
whom  the  captain  kepi  nailed  under  the 
hatchways  until  they  wore  sold  to  some  of 
the  townshpCiTpfe.  Many  Grange  stories, 
tragical  enough,  have  come  down  to  tts  con- 
cerning these  white  glares  and  their  treat- 
ment. One  wan  with  Franklin,  a fallow- 
'prentice  in  Kenner's  shop;  lav  was  ayi  En~ 
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oUurr  hack  mih <dnb*h  . lYbtyj 
tuo, Whltr&cdd  -prirea^fli^s^  ^ && 

minion  to  iV  *hjxrtX)W.<  ind  y*  Itearil, 

Franklin  dcvdareA  as  Our  a*  tbgr  Bel&WurA 
The  new  was  the  next  place 

to  be  vMtSfcdt  iftjft.d  t Ire-  Btr&BgeV  wiw  shorn* 
kow  tbtmnt&hly  honest  arid  apHd  wlia  tbi* 
Wotfc  ftpott  it,  and  upon  tire  halF-ihihdyed 
Ohd»t  Cbttndi,  BL  John  Eeamtey  bad 
. . The*  Statti-fcimn*? 

;'  Waibtiiv^r^t  waa  then  tmr 

bsdf  mid  on  thp  SudU 

>Vto|C  abed  niicler  width  1 he 
Indium  ctmdttg  io  Ur\vu  on  lunsinese  took 
33lirdrp  we*  rkv  keli  for  abend  .iweii- 
Pr  $*mi  \*f terete  huOib**#  WAS  in  hsc  i on* 
•waa  hnp*>if*d  frdJjS  England  in  $5&,  und 
j Ijariog  Jbe^i  cnifcVed  ini  the*  tirst  attempt  hi. 

Isaac.  Norris,  it  is  said, 

. v ,™.. , , v, ., . ,.V*~ 

^ Proclaim  liberty  Hirongboot  tiro  lamiv  and 

There  w^ra*on*b  tfUg*r  booses  W be 
and  tbePropr*et«nt« ; ft*m  t bp  btifoonjy  the  skovm  to  the- at runger^-tim  LaetUia  Cot tngfc, 
Hoveriiors  «t:ut  by  Perm  atldreaaed  the  pen-  the  fit** brick  baikliilg  in  Pkiladelptuu^giv- 
plomi  their, arrival  The stranger,  no doubt,  m hy  YWa  to  "Ms.  dau£frt<?f?  and  his-  own 
heard  tnueh  ^;aiip  bf  those  finyeniors,  of  8*r  dwelling  when  Lh  town.  The  visitor  ta  the 
William  Keith  a intrigue#  and  debts  hod  ly-  *>h(eania!  who  wishes  to  iblhm.lhodt^r 
bag  piniufcek,  of'h'tiw  Governor  EY&na*  aTimt  guest  Will  dud  the  little 

by  order  to  try  the  fighting  *j.uaiiti*a  of.  the  building  nidi  elandirrg  in  Betitia  Street. 
Quakers,  had  forge# li^tera  from  the  {joYoni-  When  that  first  traveler  saw  if>  hawevet, 
or  of  M ary  land, ' stating  that  French  priva-  it  stood  aloiie.  with  on  open  fnmfhge  tu  the 
reors  vwsre  on  the  coast  ravaging  all  the  Colo-  ri  ver,  surrounded  by  ordiardti  arid  sunny 
nies,  and  nfterw&rd  canned  -the  town  bell  to  sweep*  of  gru*#.  lire 
lie  rung,  and  rode  up  and  down  with  a drawn  uku  occupied  bv  the  Pemix,  had  been  dpcitr 
sWertty  grying  that  the  river  w aa^ull  <*jf  pb  ed  as  *v  fashio  uablo  . board  j ng  h ouae.  %i$ 
rates,  ami  railing  Tiyou  Friends  i o arm,  Only  prhjtH'ting.  wings,  like  bastion^  gave  ii  au 
ibux  friends  repaired,  sword  iu  haud.  in  the  ait  of . iurposing,  ?ta.t.elioe»s,  hot  withiri  if 
InHi  * tin;  others  threw  their  phifeeTeu;<f  down  was  full. of  nneer  litdi  nooks  of  room*  and 
welWhr  buried  tliem,  aiid  ii^d  the  their  liv^  ^riavkeii  ya^nged.  The^e  w ive  a greitt  * ood- 


Vi id  sfj>v/herries  rn  lli*  »>iv  W'&iktd 

with  their  lnvera  in  s vmnnhe  even i tigK  One 
traveler  was,  no  doubt,  taken  ■ to  ere  tthv 
Towii-liouso  w hi  c k h tuoda  t ilatnilf  igh 

streets,  with  the  pillory  on  «na  »ide  md  the  | ring  it,  wa«  recast, 

Pmrnla’  meoiiag-U^u^e  ih6  nthe^  Eta-  j suggested  the  stiatigely  yroidmtie 
yv^indo w - fruonea  were  lead,  ihn  dia-  ''  " ' \ 

tnoml^hapetL  liero  th^  Cnioh i ‘aX  Jk#&ip bfy  | Xu  rill  inbahxtau% 
sat  ihe  ye««r  round  jk»  ^hi  duioe«  Logan 


Co  gle 
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wa*  t&t  tty*  nee  of  any 
preacher  of  anyiciig- 
mu*  pnrautudon  whir 
wi«|i  ii>  ®oni*~ 
thing  to  the  people,  «o 
that  if  thp  Mufti  of 

Conek!ftftUpo|i}#»  w*r* 

to  scud ."*  missionary 
to  pireaeli  MwhiiJCfmi^L 
iwd*«i,  he  would  hhita 
pulpit  at  liiif  service/1- 
Ilm  shrewd  young  nn^ 
ciufcrtc  tmd  some  of 
his  commdfcs  were, 
liowe<yv*r,  doternmied 
to  gi  ve  no  til  ing  to 
WliiteUeM  tor  fefe  «>r^ 
plwu  house.  in  GeorgW 
when  they  went  fc» 
hoar  his  sermon  Sft  ?i* 
h&atl  :“M 
my*  Franklin^  **  I con- 
eluded  Uf  gif  o him  the 
coppers  sn  my  |Kn?Jk- 
*t,r  but  xvff^r  Udtontng 
a lifetb  todgar  detiof- 

mined  to  add  tins  silver ; and  htf  fttifched  ao  < daifghrter,  the  noted  Mrs.  Ferguson,  brought. 

gold  her  beauty  and  wit.  to  hear  upon  the  Ani«r* 
ami  *U  /'  Young  ttephiiwMt,  who  had  gone  i.;ui  office  goffering 

wifh\bi]^  to '.fehVe  ed»  more  substantial  bribes  of  place  and 

his  money ■ ;0-.3|i.^i»^'  bni  applied  to  a tK-igh*  money. 

borii*  load  him  florae.  K At  any  other  time,  Ovir  guest,  however*  visited  Fenn’ft  town 
Friend/  calm  Quaker,  long  before  the  word  Revolution  had  been 

*‘l  Will  loan  to  thee  freely.  Bnt  now  thee  whispered.  The  mere  fact  that  lie  was  from 
is  oat  of  t.by smm*/*  Very /probably  the  Old  Kd  gland  insured  him  a certain  docial 


i mr  Or  ou>  ruit adeu^uia, 


phlegmatic  neighlior  had -precisely  tte same  homage.  When  he  had  wen  all  the  tine 
ojdnicm  of  Franei*  Hopkinson  and  the  other  houses,  including  Charted  Willing^  great 
impulsive  radical,  Be»  Ftwnklin,  when,  some  mansion  ithl  ‘Clarko  Hodir  the  grounds  of 
years  later,  they  stood  in  the  Mtatedioune  to  which  to  Third  Street  (where 

sign  away  “their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  wa-s  then  a wide  creek  up  which  o silmon- 
thvlr  wacml  honor/'  The  house  boilt  for  er  could  S4it>,  ho  wtt^  leii  hy  bie  entertainer 
WhitefteM  was  afterward,  at  fYankiin’a  in-  to  IVgg  MwlHtfs  famotus  ehop-house  to  mz< 
stance,  converted  iiito  a public  academy,  a mmp^tcak  nu!4iotv where  lie  was  mi *9. to 
ami  waA  the  original  Uni  Verity  of  Peunsyl-  meet  the  Governor  or  some  of  the  city  gon- 
viqp.iA*--.  '-0i{.  ■;/:  try k This  was  a tnotv  wkxt  resort  than 

Their,  were  certain  conirtfy-seftte  to  which  the  London  Coff*»fsho«*ef  emt side  of  which 
the;  casual  vkitdr  wwr  wr#  to  be  led,  in  or-  vcndriw  of  hornet,  cattle,  and  slaves  wer* 
dor  to  impr**#  him  witk  tho  Aolhf  wealth  of  held.  • Or  he  was  taken  out  to  llartmm  o 
the  new  settlement.  Among  the**  were  the  botanic  garden,  the  first  In  Am  J*rk*a<  and 
Ourpmtfcer  &>atwioa.  which  stood  at  Seventh  shown  the  gwmnd  vvhtob  tlk>  obi  Qu*iker 
and  streets,  <]nitosm-t  of  tnwn.sur-  had  drained*  WWWi  cxr  raiml  lit 

rontified  by  magrdficefjt:  gronniw;  Governor  the  eondiiton  of  didei^nt  soncs,  and  planr- 
Hamtljkm-S!  gre«it  hrruhe  at  Bash  Hill;  Wil-  cd  with  trees  raid  flowere  gathenKl  hy  biin- 
totiv  the  MUvto  t>f  ddseph  Tnrttcr,  in  the  self  in  th(Vu&o.u<is  .#f  j^nrnoye  thrreigh  ihz 
N^rk;  the  What  ton  botteev  \n  Southwark  wfeMerriose,^vlh>  W'lAt  8c»ah 

—all  of  wlticli  became  bmtorir.  in  the  war  m - wa«  wl«icr,.lie  wM. 

of  the  Hwvhlttiloti,  the  larger  being  taken  taken  in  Sehnylkill  to  scih  ihe  ^koting 
as  hospitals.  Si*  WilliaDi  Keitls,  when  m rnatcli^,  tho  goiitlemcii  dtetiacd  hi  red  coat 
town,  used  ^hlpj>enrs  bouse,  hut  lived  most  and  hfeckskih  tights : or  t*v  the  f^e- 

of  ihe  time  at  ftraotnr  Park,  ro  Montgomery-  j heiaw  Q*t^n  Anne’s  PlaCie,  wdjecc  taecliastirA 
Lady  Keitli,  wln>  •wgn'wt  Toir  ^;Wtdt^ln  the  and  tholr  wlwse  to^k  “ ri^es/+  <m  a whiflL 
great  house,  lived  afterward  tor  fc»r«  m5»-  gig  or  on  wooden  horses.  If  ho  hail  a mind 
Hublc  poyetty t ‘hidden ; Iti  -m  ohsenre  hoti3BC  '/or ;fUrFfier' ex|>Joratio?t«;^ ^ttierc  w^s  tb^nfWik- 
in  tlip  town,  where  »bc  died,  (bwips  even  $r  Chiirchii*vi.!ie  kfon^eyy  , an  ^blOhg  #u«e 
then  dfd  not  luck  material  for  s^gniftcant  budding  in  the  depths  nf  the  wifderric^ 
uovIa  and  whig  pens.  AT  {tiamvie  Park  Keith  s about  ihc  Wmsablckon,  whose  • purpose'  noil 
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«K«  vujuikuji.  outside  .«?  db*.  petty  matter#  n£ 

■ 1 • \ / dtettfclllg  fioamk'lies  «€Srt  soei#t 

inmates  object  ef  mysterious  aw*  to  Tittledftith’  to  th*  larger  interests  of  the 
fche  uonHn^ti  peppk.  It  is  probable  they  hri,  no  doubt,  heard  at  every  turn 

ware  u branch  of  lb*  apcnet^*  at  J£phr&tali;  dm<&M*u>a  «f  *Jie  young  printer*  Fnarktia, 
who  at.  that  time  were  good  Latinists  mid  who,  at  work  iu  lira  shop  ,feom  dairn  until 
v*«l  in  tlio  bBtoaiiitieis; w<l  treat  about  eight, gi*mg about  High -.Btspefc  'w'.hm 
wrapped  in  wiyatk-al  abstraction  anti  white , t*  apron,  was  yet  already  recognised  aa  a 
gowns  anfUipw  is, but  who  in  i itet  rinmetutrii-  leader  in  lisa  teWh.  PtK*ple wore  i|nste  will- 
ocl  to  m*Jdu#  n^ncy;aiiil  betook  thtunscivcs  sing  that  ha  sboaW  bring  the  tremendous 
u»  ydg-rniiimg  •bt'aoo.&os  Wd  coats  fore*  of  hi*  ccuunati^btiHo  to  bear  at?  the 

of  ordinary  polikiina . ttf  0«Iuo^ISoa^  the 

ft’  Visitor  Itad  the  good  Itp^cto  be  lightnings  of  iiao  v^  tiia  ju'opcrttsfc  way  to 
bidden  te  ilte  City  Dancing  Agfembly  at  sweep  the  stroefc  or  tha  tie«t  kind  of  stove 
night,  hie  iitvitsthml;  )*m  prbunl  m the  for  their  batises  nr  hwp&  for  the  ending*, 
back  of  o pkytog-wnd  ; he  saw  his  hostess  Added  to  this  comipaa^nas*  which  aeitisiljy 
set  off  in  ft i.U  diva*  sot  horseback,  escorted  took  on  itself  the  natere  of  a divine  afflit- 
by  aluYea  tanncioal  Wheii  ho  arrived,  torn,  the  young  man  had  a keep,  hue  humor 
and  *vf  tltfc’j&fc  mamcd  niAi sagers  the*?  part-  of  his  own  and  *&rwg  ptn^iial  nragnetrsxR 
n*t  tad  place  fyt  him! could  The  old  reapcctehiUtie*  4*f  zim  town  shiver- 
not  change  either  all  evening;  ed  and  shook,  their  heads,  but  fuUoWwi  him 

After  KlvumsiQ  tui  sinst*  for  $xrtf  *>£  three  as  sheep  the  her,  made  hint  Clerk 

hoursr  a supper  of  tea,  cbocutUtey duel  rusk  of  A^emldy*,  postmaster,  agent  to  England 
was  s^rvei  Each  genttemcui  drank  tea  to  ooudnet their  ftgfrfc  with  the  Proprieta- 
with  bis  partner  next  day,  at  which  inter-  lies,  locked  on  with  halt\heuute*i  sm&txi  as 
view  her  mother  wua.  prewml  The  young  he  established  his  junto  or  philosophic  club, 
lady  played  upon  the  cpuieS,  anil  we  may  founded  the  first,  subscription  library-*  in  the 
bo  sure  her  tUigree-work.  was  in  sight,  or  country*,  the  fir**  tire-company  in  the  prov- 
landscape's  made  of  eouutlcsa  bite  of  tb&th-  iora,  the  tln&i  militia  regiment;,  and  the  aowl- 
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fc&rjft  jiut  nearly 
halt’  * osutury  lately 
they  stood  back  vrhUu 
he,,  with two  or  tlxjnwr 
other  PJiHaci^ljishia 
rsdiada*  united  with 
Virginians  m<i  New 
Englander*  in 

ibjps  p^fer  ^ hfeh  ^«vb  v 
ifreotlOtit 

fcry  and  imartortulity  * " 

fcouso  Oil  H igh  St^V; •'. 

w-hich  iva&  mode tin  ' -fl 

ohjfeet  of  wonder  $e\  :. 

.the  liy 

^jightoiy^tedni»^  '0pf~  J 

;*$&}■  10  ilie  J 

TUftt-  isM  wpw 

~«i  v>  » chkneor  belts  ;•  ^ 

Tn  • fd<*  cfewatt^Tf  iJwrt 

•norm*,  £o  >\t rH.  tY^ok-  ‘ ‘ * 

Uu’»  '^re^t  terrm*.  The  - ;V/ 

good  womans  ,wfc#  a ; v*  • ?• 
tailh'AU  . lt^I|*er  \..^:y^'  *%$■$ 

the  yoirng  oioeiioiiio  ' 

— limited,  sc  rubbed,  fi, 

*e«ve*L  and  ate  con* 
tehte«0y  the  fare  of  hreodf  «iitk.  and  vegeta- 
hfe«  which  bis  eeom»iay  iuv*rr!h>:d,  There 
m ay  re  tty  st^ry  of  h«w  he  earno  dvy?d  to 
bieutkikst  om  day  to  fbid  a china  bo  wl  4h4 
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-v;  wucm*  vueen  unsriotte  to  promise 

to  wear  iu  public  the  silk  gown  spun 
ftml  woven  in  Philadelphia,  sod  wit t 
pf  rfe  as  a specimen  of  the  manufactures  of 
IwuSt  colony. 

The  funeral  of  n well-known  citi- 
JSp  sen  made  a solemn  silence  through 
the  town  ; and  the  failure  of  a man  in 
afflBfj  business  produced  as  deep  a gloom. 
lSBp||  The  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  mer- 
WmM  chant  was  darkened,  his  family  put 
mourning,  and  their  friends  wore 
sorrowful  faces,  and  received  coude- 
|9R  lences  as  for  a public  calamity. 

The  simplicity  and  meagreneas  of 
IHBj  this  social  condition  belonged,  our 
BBS!  readers  must  remember,  to  the  day* 
m before  the  Revolution*  When  Pbib 
mm\  adclphia  became  tbe  capital  of  the 
|£9fP;  ,ievv  n>Publ*c*  the  Congress  and  Wash- 
iugton  s court  attracted  into  it  what- 
ever elements  of  splendor  or  state  the 
country  possessed.  Men  of  mark  and 
brilliant  women  then  crowded  the  “ houses 
of  tbe  Pennsylvania  lords,”  as  Adams  calls 
them ; but  before  1773  the  town,  although 
the  largest  iu  the  colonies,  was  isolated,  as 
were  the  others,  and  its  customs  arid  habits 
of  thought  were  those  of  a village. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  yonng 
VV  cat  hud  an  obscure  lodging  in  Strawberry 
Alley,  and  painted  portraits  at  a guiuea  a 
head — painted  signs  too,  for  a few  shillings, 
when  portraits  and  guinea*  were  not  to  Ik? 
had— “ The  Task  of  Beer,”  or  “The  Jolly  Fid- 
dlors  ” A picture  of  St.  Ignat  ins,  after  Mu- 
rillo, having  l>eerj  captured  on  a Spanish 
brigantine  by  the  J UrUmtnia,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Governor  Hamilton  at  Bosh 
Hill.  West  copied  it,  and  humored  some 
of  his  portly  patrons  by  painting  them  iu 
the  attitude  of  the  saint.  Mud  Anthony 
Wayne,  then  a handsome,  gallant,  showily 
dressed  young  follow,  was  often  seen  on 
the  streets  with  tbe  mild-mannered,  apple- 
checked  Quaker  lad.  Ho  brought  as  many 
of  bis  fashionable  friends  as  he  could  per- 


TI1K  KLOVEMKNT. 

a wedding  would  startle  the  community  into 
life.  The  groom  and  bride,  if  Quakers,  “pass- 
ed the  meeting”  twice.  Each  time,  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  Friends,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  guests  dined  and  supped.  For  t wo 
or  three  days  punch  and  cake  were  dealt  out, 
says  Watson,  and  all  gentlemen  who  called 
kissed  the  bride— sometimes  two  hundred  in 
a day.  For  two  weeks  the  wedded  couple 
entertained  large  parties  in  state  in  their 
own  house,  sending  out  punch,  cakes,  and 
meats  to  the  neighborhood,  even  to  strati- 
gers. 

Now  and  then  a caricature  by  Dove,  the  ill- 
conditioned  satirical  teacher,  would  be  hand- 
ed about,  or  the  boys  from  his  school  would 
tm  seen  escorting  a delinquent  pupil  through 
f he  streets  with  bell,  book,  and  lighted  can- 
dles; or  the  privateer  Britan nia,  owned  in 
Philadelphia,  would  put  into  port.  Captain 
Macpberson  reporting  a French  sloop  cap- 
tured ; or  two  hot-headed  young  British 
officers  would  go  out  in  the  woods,  where 
Kensington  now  stands,  to  tight  a duel— all 
of  which  events  made  a little  bruit  and  talk. 
When  the  printer,  Franklin,  took  his  uatu- 


sua do  to  sit  for  their  portraits  to  the  hungry 
young  artist,  aud  it  is  hinted  not  only  made 
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a military  man  of  him,  bnt  introduced  him 
to  charming  Miss  Betty  8hewell,  with  whom 
West,  in  his  orderly  proper  way,  fell  in  love. 
Miss  Shewell’s  brother,  however,  being  a 
man  with  an  income,  had  no  mind  that  his 
pretty  sister  should  marry  a man  who  had 
none,  and  whose  occupation  was  held  to  be 
not  half  bo  genteel  as  that  of  a tailor.  He 
therefore  locked  Miss  Betty  up  in  her  room, 
just  about  the  time  that  one  of  the  Allens, 
who  was  sending  a ship  laden  with  grain 
to  the  starving  Italians,  offered  Benjamin 
a passage  on  her  to  Leghorn.  But  love 
laughed  at  locksmiths  then  as  now.  The 
Quaker  Romeo  and  his  Juliet  saw  each 
other,  though  one  was  in  the  garden  and 
the  other  in  the  window,  and  vowed  eter- 
nal faith.  West  promised  to  win  fame  and 
money,  and  his  sweetheart  promised  to  come 
to  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  soon  as 
he  should  send  her  word  he  had  enough 
of  the  latter  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  The  remainder  of  the  story 
Bishop  White  told  to  Dr.  Swift,  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  West,  as  we  all  know,  suc- 
ceeded rapidly  in  winning  both  the  fame 
and  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  establish- 
ed first  favorite  at  Hampton  Court,  sent  to 
Miss  Shewell  to  claim  her  part  of  the  prom- 
ise. Her  brother  was  still  inexorable,  and 
did  not  consider  a painter,  though  he  were 
George’s  Own,  a fit  match  for  the  daughter 
of  a blue-blooded  Philadelphia  family.  He 
locked  Miss  Betty  up  again  in  her  chamber. 
The  story  went  out  through  the  town.  Pop- 
ular sympathy  was  with  the  lovers ; Stephen 
8hewell  was  denounced  as  a tyrant ; and ! 
many  glances  of  pity  and  encouragement 
were  cast  at  the  high  latticed  window  be- 
hind which  was  the  fair  captive  maiden. 
The  ship  was  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail,  in 
which  West  had  arranged  that  his  bride 
should  come  to  him,  under  the  escort  of  his 
father.  The  day  arrived  for  her  departure. 
At  this  crisis  Dr.  Franklin  appeared  as  the 
good  angel,  and  proved  himself  quite  as 
oompetent  to  direct  a love  affair  as  the 
lightning  or  the  draught  in  a stove.  With 
Bishop  White,  then  a lad  of  eighteen,  and 
Francis  Hopkinson,  he  went  to  the  ship’s 
captain,  and  arranged  with  him  to  delay 
starting  nntil  night,  but  to  be  ready  to 
weigh  anchor  at  a moment’s  warning.  Old 
Mr.  West  was  then  taken  on  board,  and  at 
midnight  Franklin,  young  White,  and  Hop- 
kinson repaired  to  Stephen  Shewell’s  house, 
fastened  a rope-ladder  to  Miss  Betty’s  win- 
dow, held  it  while  she  descended,  and  con- 
ducted her  safely  to  the  ship,  which  set  sail 
as  soon  as  she  was  on  board.  The  lovers 
were  married  when  she  landed,  and  lived 
long  and  happily  together.  But  Stephen 
Shewell  never  forgave  his  Bister,  nor  did  she 
or  her  husband  ever  return  to  this  country. 

The  story  is  romantic  enongh  for  fiction, 
but  bean  every  weight  of  authority.  Dr. 


Swift  states  that  when  he  rallied  the  vener- 
able bishop  on  his  part  as  knight-errant  to 
this  modern  Dolbrida,  he  replied  that  he  had 
done  right,  adding,  with  warmth,  that  “ if  it 
were  to  do  over  again,  I should  act  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  God  meant  them  to 
come  together.” 

[to  bk  oohttkukik] 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  NAME? 

£1  Neto  Httfllanb  Sketch 

L 

rr  a chamber  in  a country  tavern,  fifty 
years  ago,  the  doctor,  whose  professional 
circuit  covered  Horseshoe  Cove  and  all  the 
precincts  thereof  within  a ten-mile  radius, 
stood  carefully  and  kindly  regarding  a stran- 
ger patient  whom  fate  had  thrown  into  his 
hands.  Bending  over  the  bed,  the  doctor 
asked,  “ What  is  your  name  I” 

The  person  thus  addressed,  if  not  nnoon- 
scious,  was,  as  to  his  perceptions,  in  a torpid 
condition.  The  doctor  was  not  unfeeling — 
few  doctors  are;  but  they  see  too  much  of 
sickness  and  sorrow  to  betray  any  outward 
and  unprofessional  manifestation  of  concern. 
Maladies  and  pains  are  their  daily  study. 
Naturally  the  doctor  comes  to  regard  dis- 
ease as  a common  enongh  condition  of  hu- 
manity. The  chief  interest  in  a case  is  that 
various  symptoms  indicate  the  exhibition 
of  different  remedies.  So  the  doctor  asked 
the  question  as  a formal  preliminary  to  other 
inquiries  of  more  importance,  if  the  young 
! stranger  conld  speak.  He  watched  and 
waited  for  the  answer  with  a strictly  pro- 
fessional and  placid  countenance. 

Not  so  placid,  bnt,  in  its  way,  professional 
too,  was  the  aspect  of  Mrs.  Wallis,  the  land- 
lady, fat  and  fifty,  in  whose  face  curiosity, 
thrift,  and  some  womanly  mercy  were  blend- 
ed. Deep  considerations  were  at  work  in 
her  not  very  expanded  mind.  " What  is  in 
his  sachel  f If  there  iB  nothing,  who  will 
pay  t Will  he  live  or  die  f Is  his  sickness 
catching  f”  The  doctor  does  not  think  of 
his  fee.  The  landlady  must  think  of  her 
reckoning,  for  why  else  shonld  she  serve  the 
public  f And  Mrs.  Wallis  had  a fair  share 
of  human  inquisitiveness,  of  female  impa- 
tience of  silence,  and  of  volubility  of  tongue. 
Like  all  free  talkers,  she  was  careless  what 
she  said  or  who  it  harmed.  She  must  talk. 
The  chamber  was  silent,  but  ominous  sounds 
came  from  below.  Her  ear  caught  the  sub- 
dued rattle  of  glasses.  She  more  than  sus- 
pected that  her  husband  was  at  one  of  his 
old  tricks — the  serving  of  impecnnious  cus- 
tomers with  drinks  under  the  specious  plea 
that  bis  own  was  to  be  included,  and  all  to 
be  charged. 

Mrs.  Wallis’s  suspicions  imparted  a shrew- 
ish expression  to  her  features  as  she  listen- 
ed with  all  her  ears  to  the  rattle  of  glass  bo- 
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low  and  for  the  answer  which  the  patient 
delayed  to  make.  The  sick  stranger  was  a 
young  man — say,  twenty-live  or  thirty — 
and  moaned  with  pain  and  fever  and  deliri- 
um. He  had  not  been  in  the  house  an  hour. 
He  had  landed  from  the  stage-coach,  stum- 
bled into  the  tavern,  and  fallen  on  the  floor. 
With  the  quick  instinct  of  a rude  nature, 
Wallis,  the  landlord,  prepared  himself  for 
the  occasion.  He  was  about  to  administer 
the  rough  discipline  due  to  an  impostor  who 
had  invaded  his  premises  in  a condition  for 
which  his  till  was  none  the  richer.  Shch  a 
provoking  fraud  merited  prompt  ejection, 
enlivened  with  kicks.  But  the  practiced 
eye  of  the  dealer  in  intoxicants  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  stranger  was  not  intoxi- 
cated. And  as,  moreover,  he  had  with  him 
a respectable-looking  traveling  sachel,  he 
was  taken  up  stairs  and  cared  for.  Dr.  The- 
ophilus  Quiuer  was  sent  for,  and,  as  already 
stated,  commenced  his  examination  of  the 
ease  by  asking,  “ What  is  your  name  f” 

No  immediate  reply  being  made,  Mrs. 
Wallis  was  determined  to  be  recognized  in 
her  double  capacity  of  presumptive  nurse 
and  actual  landlady.  The  tantalizing  noise 
in  the  bar  below  infuriated  her,  and  she 
piped  out  in  acute  accents  a repetition  of 
the  question,  “ What  is  your  name  f” 

“ Theophilus  Quiner,”  moaned  out  the 
patient. 

“ Hey ! what  I”  cried  the  doctor,  surprised 
into  a tone  an  octave  above  the  suave  pro- 
fessional key — “ hey ! what ! Who  gave  yon 
this  name  ?” 

“ My  sponsors  in  baptism,  wherein  I was 
made — ” And  here  the  poor  fellow’s  words 
sank  into  incoherence  and  indistinctness. 
It  Was  evident  he  was  not  in  a fit  condition 
to  be  catechized  further. 

“ Curious  coincidence !”  said  Dr.  Quiner, 
puzzled  and  musing,  while  the  landlady’s 
ears  were  erect  aud  her  eyes  sparkled.  “ But 
we  must  be  quick,”  he  added,  recovering 
himself.  “ Warm  water  for  his  feet,  cold 
water  and  towels  for  his  head !” 

“Coincidence!  I guess  so,”  said  the  land- 
lady to  herself,  as  she  moved  off’  with  some 
show  of  alacrity,  for  a heart  was  hidden 
somewhere  in  her  adipose  bulk — “coinci- 
dence ! I reckon  so.  The  Scripture  says  we 
shall  repossess  the  sins  of  our  youth.  Co- 
in-ci-deuce !” 

“ Hurry,  Mrs.  Wallis,”  cried  the  doctor, 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  “ Warm  water 
first.” 

The  patient  was  gently  drawn  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  the  water  applied  to  his  feet. 
“ Come,  now,”  said  the  doctor,  “ cold  water 
and  towels.”  For  Mrs.  Wallis  had  waited, 
and  was  staring,  unnoticed  by  the  doctor, 
first  at  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  then  at 
the  features  of  the  physician. 

“ Coincidence ! I shouldn’t  wonder,”  said 
the  landlady  again,  as  she  proceeded  for  the 


cold  water.  “I  do  think  their  noses  are  alike, 
but  I can’t  get  a look  at  the  poor  boy’s  eyes.” 

“Hurry, Mrs. Wallis,”  sounded  again  from 
the  stair  head.  Mrs.  Wallis  brought  her 
husband  with  her,  her  face  all  full  of  mali- 
cious intelligence,  his  only  expressing  an 
imperfect  wonder  at  something  which  he 
had  not  fairly  taken  in.  The  doctor’s  calls 
were  so  urgent  that  even  Mrs.  Wallis’s  alac- 
rity of  tongue  aud  significance  of  hints  and 
viciousness  of  nudge  had  not  time  to  intro- 
duce into  her  husband’s  sodden  pate  the 
idea  of  which  she  was  possessed.  After 
the  patient  had  been  comfortably  arranged, 
the  doctor  dismissed  his  assistants.  The 
woman  took  a long  studious  look  at  the  pa- 
tient, as  was  only  natural.  The  man  scratch- 
ed his  head  and  looked  at  nothing — as  was 
natural  too. 

The  doctor,  as  he  came  down  stairs  at 
“shutting-up  time,”  signified  to  Wallis  that 
he  should  return  and  remain  all  night  with 
his  patient. 

“Very  kind  of  Mw,”  said  Mrs.  Wallis  to 
her  husband  when  the  doctor’s  intention 
was  announced  to  her;  “rery  kind  indeed. 

As  if  a woman  who  had  seen  her  own  chil- 
dren through  scarlet  fever  and  measles  could 
not  be  trusted  to  take  a night’s  charge  of  a 
vagrant !”  Now  Mrs.  Wallis  had  mentally 
devoted  the  long  hours  of  night  to  “inter- 
viewing” her  sick  guest,  as  the  phrase  now 
is.  The  word  “ interview”  as  a verb  active 
and  exasperating  was  not  in  vogue  in  her 
day.  But  Mrs.  Wallis  intended  all  that  the 
word  in  its  modern  sense  implies,  and  was 
as  much  and  as  righteously  disappointed  as 
a reporter  to  whom  the  doors  will  not  open. 

“ Very  kind  indeed,”  she  repeated.  “ Won- 
der how  long  since  old  Calamy  took  np  the 
trades  of  nurse  and  doctor  too !” 

“Why,  you  see,”  expostulated  her  hu«r 
band,  “ the  poor  young  fellow  is  a stranger 
here.” 

“Just  as  if  I didn’t  know  that!  But  per- 
haps he  is  more  of  a stranger  to  you  and  me 
than  he  is  to  some  other  people  that  might 
be  mentioned.” 

“Goodness  only  knows,  Ma’am  Wallis, 
what  you  can  be  driving  and  hinting  at. 

You  are  the  beatermost  woman  for  finding 
a mare’s-nest  that  ever  I come  across.” 

“ Blood  is  blood,”  continued  the  landlady, 
as  she  tied  the  strings  of  her  night-cap. 

“Blood  is  blood,  if  it  does  wander  round 
like  into  amazing  crooked  channels.”  And 
more  she  said  of  the  same  mysterious  pur- 
port, and  more  still  she  would  have  said, 
and  more  directly  to  the  point,  if  a familiar 
sound  from  the  pillows  had  not  caught  her 
attention.  “I  declare  to  man!”  she  ex- 
claimed, “if  he  is  not  asleep  and  snoring! 

Well,  it  is  wonderful,  the  stupidity  of  men. 

But  it’s  none  of  my  business  anyhow.” 
Thereby  Mrs.  Wallis  meant  that  she  would 
make  the  mystery  her  especial  business. 
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Meanwhile  the  doctor  dosed  in  his  chair 
ut  the  patient’s  bedside,  ready  to  start  up 
upon  the  least  intimation  of  necessity.  He 
had  not  fallen  asleep  without  “ wondering 
and  wondering”  how  that  young  man  hap- 
]>ened  to  wear  such  baptismal  names  as 
Theophilus  Quiner.  He  knew  of  no  connec- 
tion who  could  have  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment to  perpetuate  such  a name  upon  a 
child.  The  doctor  had  been  nobody’s  god- 
father. Perhaps  he  had  scarcely  heard  the 
term  in  his  Puritanical  district  fifty  years 
ago.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  for 
any  tie  of  blood  or  any  connection  of  mar- 
riage or  of  friendship  that  the  young  man 
stertorously  breathing  there  was  doomed  to 
wear  to  his  grave  the  name  of  Theophilus 
Quiner.  The  doctor  knew  enough  of  infant 
baptism  to  understand  that  the  family  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  that  ceremony.  And  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Church  catechism  to 
gather  that  the  poor  fellow  thought  the  first 
two  questions  in  that  manual  were  being 
put  to  him.  The  doctor  bethought  himself 
of  the  sachel.  It  was  locked,  and  on  the 
name  plate  were  simply  graven  the  initials 
“T.  Q.  B .” 

And  in  his  dreams  the  doctor  dreamed  a 
rebus — a tea-chest,  a queue,  and  a bumble- 
bee. He  waked  with  his  hand  holding  his 
own  queue,  for  he  was  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned men  who  wore  the  hair  in  a rat-tail ; 
and  he  thought  he  heard  the  buzzing  of  a 
bee.  It  was  the  hard  breathing  of  bis  pa- 
tient. The  doctor  gently  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  Theophilus  Quiner,  repeating  the 
name  as  he  did  so.  The  young  man’s  eyes 
opened,  but  he  only  murmured  “ Mother,” 
and  fell  asleep  again. 

“ Who  is  his  mother?  I wonder,”  said  the 
doctor  to  himself.  Mrs.  Wallis  was  wonder- 
ing the  same  thing  in  her  dreams.  But  she 
did  not  dream  that  Dr.  Theophilus  Quiner 
could  not  tell  if  he  would — the  dreadful 
man ! And  he  a member  of  the  church,  too, 
in  good  standing  and  all! 

n. 

“Pretty  as  a picture,”  was  the  village 
verdict  in  favor  of  Rachel,  Dr.  Theophilus 
Quiuer’s  only  daughter.  Hers  was  not  a 
mere  doll-like  and  childish  beauty.  The 
early  loss  of  her  mother  had  forced  upon 
Rachel  a development  of  mind  and  womanly 
resource  which  added  a rare  charm  to  her 
deportment  and  countenance.  When,  dur- 
ing Rachel’s  infancy,  Dr.  Quiner  entered 
upon  his  residence  at  Horseshoe  Cove,  al- 
most his  first  introduction  was  an  appeal  to 
public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  his  dyiug  wife. 
He  bad  since  lived  on  in  his  widowerhood, 
and  in  calm  polite  defiance  of  the  arts  of 
match-makers  and  the  advances  of  husband 
seekers.  One  of  the  most  importnnate  of 
the  latter  was  the  present  landlady  of  the 
village  tavern,  in  those  earlier  days  a village 


belle.  Disappointed  of  the  doctor,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  tavern-keeper,  but 
never  forgave  the  doctor  for  his  insensibility 
to  her  charms. 

Every  body  said  the  doctor's  only  child 
would  grow  up  wild  and  be  spoiled,  without 
a mother’s  care.  And  those  who  said  this 
most  confidently  were  those  gentle  creatures 
— the  future  Mrs.  Wallis,  for  one  instance — 
who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the 
care  of  a lone  widower  merely  for  the  sake 
of  his  dear  child.  But  every  body  was  mis- 
taken, as  uot  seldom  happens.  For  Rachel, 
under  such  untoward  circumstances  as  often 
prove  the  best  educators,  bad  grown  up  free 
and  natural  in  manner,  but  possessed  of  in- 
nate modesty.  She  was  a creature  of  such 
rare  grace  and  wisdom  as  might  have  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  a place  of  much 
more  pretension  than  the  little  fishing  ham- 
let where  she  dwelt.  The  daughter  was  a 
popular  favorite.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  father  was  also ; but  his  skill 
commanded  confidence,  and  his  character 
respect. 

Accustomed  to  the  professional  absences 
of  her  father,  Rachel  awaited  his  return  in 
the  morning  without  anxiety,  and  yet,  as 
the  old  housekeeper  thought,  with  more  than 
usual  impatience.  She  certainly  did  not 
like  that  the  breakfast  should  spoil  by  wait- 
ing, especially  the  early  and  extra  break- 
fast prepared  to  recruit  her  father  after  his 
long  night’s  watch.  She  was  a model  house- 
keeper. And  so  young  Dr.  Squills  thought — 
exactly  the  wife  for  a professional  man.  Of 
him,  more  anon.  What  Rachel  thought  of 
Dr.  Squills  might  account  for  the  relief  she 
found  in  pretended  impatience  about  her 
father’s  breakfast.  There  must  be  a reason 
found  for  every  thing,  and  Rachel,  country 
girl  as  she  was,  had  art  enough  to  let  the 
household  put  its  own  construction  on  the 
vexed  look  which,  contrary  to  her  usual 
wont,  she  had  worn  all  the  morning.  Her 
father  was  her  confidant,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared with  a revelation  for  his  ears  regard- 
ing this  same  Dr.  Squills  as  soon  as  he  should 
reach  home.  The  busy  Fates  had,  however, 
ordained  that  the  said  revelation  should  be 
deferred,  and  never  thought  worthy  of  being 
called  up. 

Dr.  Quiner  bad  dozed  on  in  his  chair  at 
the  stranger’s  bedside  long  past  the  hour 
when, 

“ Like  lobeter  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

He  wakened  from  his  weary  sleep  all  uncon- 
scious of  what  a pretty  kettle  of  fish  at 
Horseshoe  Cove  the  sun  was  shining  upon. 
Tarpaulin,  the  square-built  old  vendor  of 
fresh  clams  and  other  edible  products  of  the 
cove  and  the  bay,  had  furnished  Mrs.  Wallis, 
the  landlady,  with  a nice  fry.  He  had  gone 
on  his  way  to  the  next  customer  lighter  in 
fish,  lighter  as  to  his  naturally  flighty  head. 
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a trifle  heavier  in  pocket,  and  a great  deal 
heavier  in  gossip.  There  is  virtue  in  early 
rising,  and  poets  say  that  the  old,  old  story 
is  sung  in  country  maidens’  ears  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  is  mischief 
in  early  rising,  for  the  old,  old  story  of  slan- 
der and  innuendo  is  told  by  country  gossips 
before  the  city  folk  open  their  eyes.  Mrs. 
Wallis,  whose  dull  husband  would  not  wait 
to  listen  to  her,  poured  her  suspicions  into 
the  ears  of  Tarpaulin,  and  likewise  into 
those  of  all  the  bibbers  who  came  for  their 
morning  dram.  Dr.  Quiner  bestowed  upon 
the  group  of  early  birds  who  came  to  catch 
the  worm  of  the  still  a look  of  huge  con- 
tempt as  he  passed  the  bar-room  door,  and 
mentally  computed  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
which  he  could  not  collect  from  them.  Their 
voices  hushed  as  he  appeared.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  they  were  talking  of  him  in  any 
way  that  they  wished  he  should  not  hear. 
But  if  he  gave  them  any  credit  for  shame 
at  being  caught  toping  at  that  early  hour, 
his  moral  diagnosis  was  singularly  faulty. 

On  the  doctor  walked,  conscious  of  noth- 
ing bnt  a good  conscience.  He  had  enjoined 
Mrs.  Wallis  not  to  disturb  his  patient  with 
questions  during  his  short  absence.  And 
she,  grown  more  impertinent  than  ever  by 
daylight,  had  “ humphed”  in  reply.  The 
ejaculation  had  no  other  effect  on  the  doctor 
than  to  cause  the  resolution  that  he  would 
remove  the  patient  at  once  to  his  own  house. 

Presently,  as  he  walked,  he  conld  not  help 
observing  that  people  looked  very  strangely 
at  him.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  examined 
it,  and  surveyed  himself  generally  to  find 
what  was  amiss,  but  could  discover  noth- 
ing. He  overtook  old  Tarpaulin,  in  busy 
confabulation  with  a housewife  who  had 
been  pricing  fish.  Their  voices  ceased  as 
the  doctor  approached.  The  old  fisherman, 
with  a leer,  bade  him  good-morning,  which 
was  well  enough;  but  added  the  inquiry, 
“ How  are  all  your  family  f ” which  was  a 
strange  familiarity.  The  woman  reproved 
him  with  the  exclamation,  “ Why,  Tarpau- 
lin !’’  and  with  a silly  simper  ran  into  the 
house.  The  worthy  doctor  wondered  what 
could  be  in  the  wind ; but  when  once  he  had 
passed  the  fisherman  he  perceived  that  the 
people  he  met  were  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion. The  plagne,  or  bewitchment,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  had  not  passed  the  fish  vendor, 
and  the  doctor  began  to  suspect  that  the 
old  merman  must  be  vending  something 
more  fishy  than  fish,  and  that  he,  the  doc- 
tor, must  be  in  some  way  the  subject  of  it. 
Innocent  mortal ! he  could  not  imagine  why. 

When  he  reached  his  own  pleasant  break- 
fast he  might  have  observed  that  Rachel 
looked  like  a person  very  much  preoccu- 
pied if  he  had  not  been  himself  absorbed 
in  thought.  To  relieve  his  mind  of  the 
burden  upon  it  was  the  first  consideration. 
When  Rachel  heard  the  remarkable  story 


of  the  young  gentleman — Dr.  Quiner  was 
sure  he  was  a gentleman — whose  sponsors 
in  baptism  had  called  him  Theophilus  Quiner 
(Dr.  Quiner  could  narrate  circumstantially), 
she  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the  stran- 
ger should  be  brought  home  at  once  from 
“that  horrid  tavern.”  The  doctor  hastened 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  his  removal. 

A “ stretcher”  was  improvised,  and  a mat- 
tress  placed  upon  it.  Tarpaulin  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  the  aid  of  other  won- 
dering idlers  was  invited,  among  whom  Dr. 
Squills  pushed  himself  in  professionally. 
More  mystery  was  at  this  point  added  to 
the  circumstances.  The  senior  doctor  re- 
quested the  junior  to  go  back  to  the  office 
for  a moment.  Dr.  Quiner  there  transferred 
to  Dr.  Squills  all  his  medical  engagements 
for  the  next  day  or  two,  or  more,  perhaps. 
In  some  respects  this  proposition  was  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Dr.  Squills,  in  others  to  his 
intense  disgust;  for  the  case  in  which  all 
Horseshoe  Cove  was  by  this  time  interested 
was  reserved  by  Dr.  Quiner  to  himself  ex- 
clusively. 

Rachel,  when  the  “ detail”  moved  off,  ap- 
plied herself  instantly  to  preparing  “ sick- 
quarters.”  The  whole  household  helped 
with  a will.  “Something  to  do,”  as  is  not 
un frequently  the  case,  had  restored  Rachel’s 
animation,  and  chased  the  cloud  from  her 
brow.  While  her  hands  were  busy,  she  ap- 
plied her  thoughts  to  wondering  what  a 
young  gentleman  should  be  like.  Rachel’s 
knowledge  of  people — “society,”  as  the 
word  is — was  not  extensive.  She  had 
among  her  own  sex  some  approaches  to 
companionship,  but  of  the  other  she  knew 
only  two  types  of  humanity.  One  was  her 
father ; but  he  was  only  a father.  Of  the 
younger  part  of  eligible  mankind  she  only 
knew  Dr.  Squills ; and  the  only  idea  of  a 
young  gentleman  she  could  conceive  was  a 
something  as  unlike  Squills  as  possible. 

Landlady  Wallis  stood  in  her  door  look- 
ing up  the  road,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
sun,  as  the  procession  approached,  Dr.  The- 
ophilus Quiner  in  the  lead.  She  did  not  at 
first  take  it  in,  but  had  a vague  suspicion 
that  her  inquisitorial  functions  were  to  be 
interrupted,  if  not  estopped  entirely.  She 
had  not  quite  dared  to  put  the  young  man 
to  the  torture,  to  discover  who  he  was  and 
all  about  him ; but  she  had  just  determined 
to  open  that  sachel  and  see.  The  difficulty 
was  that  it  was  locked.  She  had  already 
rummaged  the  young  man’s  pockets  and 
possessed  herself  of  the  key,  ahd  was  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  coast  was  clear,  when  the 
litter  arrived.  Her  fnry  knew  no  bounds. 
“It  would  be  the  death  of  him  to  move 
him !”  Dr.  Quiner  took  her  at  a disadvan- 
tage by  asking  her  for  her  bill  before  all 
those  people,  leaving  the  Wallis  male  and 
the  Wallis  female  no  opportunity  to  cook  a 
demand  or  mix  a charge.  And  he  paid  it, 
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too.  The  poor  youug  fellow  who  stumbled 
into  the  tavern  one  day  sick  nigh  unto  death 
was  carefully  removed  the  very  next  morn- 
ing. 

But,  oh ! the  wealth  and  the  significance 
of  Mrs.  Wallis’s  suspicions  now  weighted 
with  confirmation  strong ! Did  not  Dr.  Qui- 
ner  pay  that  bill?  And  why  should  he  go 
about  paying  stragglers’  bills  f And  why 
should  this  particular  straggler  straggle 
into  the  very  town  where  Dr.  Quiner  lived  ? 
No  doubt  the  doctor  had  the  best  right  to 
pay  that  bill ; but  what  could  you  think  of 
such  a bold,  shameless  man  ? It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  poor  young  fellow  would 
come  out  of  the  doctor’s  house  alive.  Stran- 
ger things  had  happened  than  a death  just 
at  the  right  time.  Dr.  Squills  ought  to  have 
that  case  all  to  himself,  and  old  Quiner  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  some  folks  would 
find  out  that  some  folks  could  see,  even  if 
some  folks  did  put  on  innocent  airs ! There 
was  a little  confusion  in  Mrs.  Wallis’s  parts 
of  speech.  But  the  poor  soul  had  been  weak 
that  morning,  and  had  taken * restoratives.” 

IIL 

Dr.Theophilus  Quiner  had  lived  and  prac- 
ticed at  Horseshoe  Cove  about  twenty-five 
yean.  He  came  in  at  the  death  of  a physi- 
cian celebrated  in  all  that  region  as  a better 
doctor  drunk  than  any  other  doctor  sober — a 
high  test  of  professional  capacity  once  not 
uncommon  in  certain  districts.  Dr.  Quiner 
was  from  the  very  first  pronounced  unso- 
cial. The  invitation  to  “ take  something” 
at  his  patients’  houses  was  always  declined. 
He  never  indorsed  the  favorite  idea  that ! 
“sperits”  are  a panacea.  Nay,  he  had  never 
been  known  in  twenty-five  years  to  take  a 
single  glass  at  Wallis’s  bar,  or  to  sit  down  in  a 
social  way  on  one  of  the  hacked  chairs  of  that 
establishment.  This  was  a course  of  repre- 
hensible conduct,  which  was  all  the  worse 
because  on  no  legitimate  grounds  could  it 
be  reprehended.  And  then,  again,  there  was 
the  charge  of  social  treason  against  him — 
that,  charm  she  never  so  wisely,  neither 
maid  nor  widow  in  Horseshoe  Cove  could 
make  Dr.  Quiner  heed  her  voice. 

Young  Dt.  Squills  was  not  a remarkable 
personage.  He  was  well  enough,  as  young 
doctors  go,  and  very  much  like  other  doc- 
tors expectant  who  are  waiting  to  step  into 
the  older  ^doctors’  shoes.  Dr.  Quiner  was  by 
no  means  anxious  to  give  place  to  a younger 
practitioner ; but  he  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  protest  against  what  must  ultimately 
happen.  So  he  sileutly  recognized  young 
Squills  as  his  possible  successor,  and,  far 
from  putting  any  obstacle  in  his  way,  qui- 
etly turned  over  to  him  his  most  wearisome 
(and  least  profitable)  business.  Fortunate 
far  Dr.  Squills,  as  he  thought,  was  Dr.  Qui- 
ner’s  widowerhood,  and  more  fortunate  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Of 


course  she  would  be  delivered  with  the 
other  fixtures,  perquisites,  and  good-wilL 
Upon  this  Dr.  Squills  counted  so  confidently 
that  he  did  not  eveu  take  the  trouble  to 
woo,  scarce  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
tolerable  to,  Miss  Rachel  Quiner.  There 
was,  he  reasoned,  no  other  chance  for  her. 
The  minister  was  married,  so  was  the  law- 
yer, and  so  was  the  shop-keeper ; and  there 
was  among  them  all  never  a son  for  whom 
Rachel  could  afford  to  wait.  Even  Dr.  Qui- 
ner himself  began  to  consider  the  arrange- 
ment uppermost  in  Squills’s  mind  as  among 
things  probable.  Not  so  the  young  lady; 
for  if  there  is  any  cause  wanting  why  a 
woman  should  hate  a man,  intimate  to  her 
that  she  is  to  fall  to  him  as  a matter  of 
course  or  of  convenience,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  her  both  hate  and  de- 
spise him  is  supplied  at  once.  And  at  the 
very  time  when,  on  the  evening  before,  Dr. 
Quiner  was  trying  to  revive  his  stranger 
patient,  Dr.  Squills  was  receiving  his  quie- 
tus at  the  hands,  or  rather  at  the  tongue,  of 
Miss  Rachel.  Such  opposite  events  may  be 
happening  under  the  same  moon  even  in 
a quiet  village  like  Horseshoe  Cove.  The 
reader  will  hereby  understand,  what  no- 
body else  but  Rachel  knows,  why  on  this 
memorable  morning  the  village  belle  awoke 
unrefreshed  and  with  a clouded  brow.  She 
kept  her  secret,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  course  of  events  left  her  no  need,  oppor- 
tunity, or  temptation  to  reveal  it. 

Two  days  before — or  even  one — the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  Dr.  Quiner — the 
granting  to  Sqnilis  a roving  commission 
' among  his  patients — would  have  been  joy- 
| fully  received  as  another  of  the  sure  indi- 
cations. But  a capital  link  had  fallen  out 
of  the  chain  of  circumstances.  Dr.  Squills 
had  pressed  Rachel  for  an  understanding, 
and  had  obtained  one.  And  on  this  very 
morning  his  mind  had  not  been  at  all  re- 
lieved by  the  demeanor  of  Miss  Quiner ; for 
her  manner  showed  him  that  she,  at  least, 
had  settled  the  question  forever,  and  that 
he  was  of  no  more  interest  to  her  than  the 
pestle  and  mortar  which  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  had  decided  that  he  would  marry 
Rachel  at  once,  and  step  into  her  father’s 
practioe.  The  unreasonable  maiden  had 
presumed  to  defeat  the  nice  arrangement. 
And  the  old  doctor,  notwithstanding  his 
night’s  vigil,  looked  good  for  twenty  years 
more,  at  the  very  shortest.  Dr.  Squills  was 
resolved  on  doing  something  desperate — if 
he  only  knew  what ! 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  leading 
indications.  The  state  of  public  opinion, 
as  he  made  his  treacherous  rounds,  was 
found  to  be  unexpectedly  ready  for  his  pur- 
pose. Horseshoe  Cove,  long  in  incipient 
rebellion  against  Dr.  Quiner,  had  now  ex- 
ploded into  open  revolt.  The  old  doctor 
had  not  so  much  as  “ stood  treat”  to  Tar- 
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paulin  and  the  others  who  had  borne  the 
burden  of  the  sick  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  would  have  been  proper  conduct  to 
the  whole  thirsty  community.  Any  man 
with  the  soul  of  a mouse  would  have  re- 
counted the  whole  case  to  the  public  at 
Wallis’s,  and  would  have  illustrated  it  with 
“ glasses  round” — more  potent  to  show  the 
points  of  a case  than  microscope  or  any 
other  scientific  invention. 

Horseshoe  Cove  was  in  agitation.  Be 
sure  that  Dr.  Squills  did  not  apply  a seda- 
tive course  of  treatment,  but  rather  that  he 
did,  under  pretense  of  emollients,  apply  can- 
tharides.  The  movement  only  wanted  a 
leader ; and  that  leader  was  found  in  Dr. 
Squills. 

“Oh!”  I 

“Ah!” 

“Alas!”  ! 

Such  were  the  exclamations  that  he  en- 
countered— all  but  the  third.  But  as  “ alas !” 
is  given  among  the  inteijections  by  good  old 
Liqdley  Murray,  we  must  not  misquote  him, 
especially  as  the  people  of  Horseshoe  Cove 
would  have  cried  Alas ! if  they  had  studied 
the  grammar,  or  remembered  after  they  had 
learned  it.  There  is  a vast  deal  which  pass- 
es into  the  domain  of  useless  knowledge 
after  the  young  of  the  human  species  leave 
school,  but  there  are  certain  propensities 
which  never  leave  the  race.  And  among 
these  is  the  disposition  to  rejoice  when  a 
man  whose  blameless  life  is  a rebuke  to 
others  comes  under  suspicion  himself.  Dr; 
Squills  did  not  say  a word  against  Dr.  Qni- 
ner — not  he.  He  only  apologized  for  poor- 
human  nature.  He  affirmed  nothing.  He 
only  asked  questions,  and  sifted  evidence, 
and  referred  to  the  respectable  character  of 
his  dear  old  friend,  as  he  still  rotes*  call  him. 
Appearances  might  be  against  him,  but  no- 
body could  judge  him  unheard.  And  even 
if  it  were  all  true,  he  was  sure  that  Dr.Qui- 
ner  was  making  the  very  best  amends  for  the 
past  by  his  kind  solicitude  in  the  present. 
Much  more  did  Dr.  Squills  say  of  the  same 
ingenuous  and  candid  sort.  Before  night, 
if  the  popular  indictment  could  have  been 
precisely  formulated  against  Dr.  Theophilus 
Quiner,  it  would  have  run  thus : That  the 
sin  of  his  youth  had  found  him  out,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  quiet  and  refined  pre- 
cints  of  Horseshoe  Cove,  said  sin  coming 
in  the  stage  with  a sachel ; that  Dr.  The- 
ophilus Quiner  had  boldly  conveyed  the 
said  traveler  with  a sachel  to  his  own  dom- 
icile ; and  that  he,  the  said  Dr.  Quiner,  was 
at  that  very  moment  in  debate  with  him- 
self whether  he  should  buy  the  future  si- 
lence of  the  said  young  man,  or  secure  it  by 
means  familiar  to  unprincipled  dealers  in 
deadly  drugs.  All  this  was  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face.  For  the  young  man 
who  declared  himself  to  be  Theophilus  Qui- 
ner, in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Wallis,  must,  in 


the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  the  son  of  The- 
ophilus Quiner,  M.D.,  and  of  no  one  else— 
except  his  mother.  What  say  yon,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury?  Guilty  or  not  guilty t 
“Guilty,”  said  Tarpaulin.  “Guilty,”  said 
Wallis.  “ Guilty,”  said  they  all. 

“ Gentlemen,  I beg — ” faintly  expostula- 
ted Dr.  Squills. 

“Oh,  you  be  quiet !”  said  Mrs.  Wallis, 
peeping  and  listening  at  the  bar-room  door. 
“ You  doctors  all  stand  up  for  one  another. 
There’s  no  doubt  you  and  old  Quiner  will  go 
shares  in  making  a ’natomy  of  him !” 

Dr.  Squills  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a 
deprecating  way,  and  walked  off,  in  hap- 
pier frame  of  malicious  mind  than  he  cared 
to  seem.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Quiner  and  his 
household,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  all 
that  was  going  on  without,  had  carefully 
disposed  of  their  patient,  whose  stupor  had 
not  yet  been  relieved.  The  doctor  was  un- 
remitting in  his  attention,  and  bis  daughter 
in  her  anxiety.  The  patient’s  sleep  became 
more  natural ; and  as  the  morning  wore  on, 
he  was  evidently  finding  rest.  As  Rachel 
watched  at  his  side  she  saw  his  eyelids 
trembling,  and  touched  her  father’s  arm. 
Slowly  the  eyes  opened.  The  doctor  thought 
their  expression  was  most  re-assuring.  And 
the  daughter  thought  that  the  gentle  won- 
der of  those  hazel  eyes  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest puzzles  into  which  she  had  ever 
looked. 

IV. 

Life  at  Horseshoe  Cove  did  not  eo  much 
abound  in  incidents  that  Rachel  Quiner 
could  have  been  indifferent  to  her  unex- 
pected guest,  even  had  he  been  an  old  man 
and  ugly.  But  he  was  young  and,  Rachel 
thought,  handsome.  Moreover,  her  father 
had  announced  him  to  her  as  a gentleman ; 
and  children  are  always  ready  to  believe 
their  parents  when  they  find  it  agreeable 
to  do  so.  It  was  now  the  monring  of  the 
second  day.  Dr.  Quiner  said  his  patient  was 
getting  on  famously.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  define  his  disease,  as  we  are  not 
writing  for  a medical  journal.  If  we  have 
a medical  reader,  we  wish  him  success  in 
giving  the  case  a name. 

It  was  a cheerful  morning.  The  doctor 
was  cheerful.  Rachel  was  animated,  and 
prettier  than  ever.  And  they  both  stood 
at  the  patient’s  bedside.  The  young  fellow 
awoke,  and  turned  from  one  face  to  the  oth- 
er with  a puzzlod  look.  “ Where  am  I f”  at 
length  he  asked.  * 

“ Among  friends,”  said  the  doctor.  “ But 
you  must  answer  a few  questions  from  me 
before  I let  you  ask  any.  What  is  your 
name  ?” 

“ Bartlett,  if  I have  not  lost  it  and  every 
thing  else.” 

“Bartlett,”  repeated  the  doctor — “The- 
ophilus Quiner  Bartlett.” 
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The  young  man  looked  weary  and  per- 
plexed. 

“ I Bee  yon  wonder,”  the  doctor  continued, 
“ how  we  know  bo  much.  Now  tell  me,  have 
you  a father  living,  and  where  f” 

These  questions  answered  and  the  pur- 
port jotted  down,  the  doctor  said, 

“ Now  shut  your  eyes  close.  Rachel,  give 
him  his  medicine  and  darken  the  room.  Go 
to  sleep  again.” 

The  young  man  complied,  or  seemed  to  do 
so ; for  of  all  helpless  creatures  a reasonable 
man,  faint  and  sick  and  weary,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  strangers,  however  kind,  has  the 
least  idea  of  resistance. 

The  doctor  went  away  to  write  and  post 
a letter,  which  he  would  have  written  be- 
fore if  lie  coaid  have  found  the  key  of  the 
sachel.  Mrs.  Wallis  knew  all  about  that 

“ Bartlett,”  said  the  postmaster,  as  he 
took  in  the  letter — “ John  Bartlett.”  And 
then  he  put  the  letter  in  his  hat  and  walk- 
ed over  to  consult  the  justice  of  tho  peace 
before  he  mailed  it.  “ There  was  no  know- 
ing,” as  they  both  said,  “what  might  be 
wanted  as  evidence.”  Dr.  Squills  was  con- 
sulted. He  was  not  sure,  he  said,  but  he  1 
thought  there  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
that  name.  At  any  rate,  when  he  gradua- 
ted there  was  a smart  young  fellow  in  his 
class  who  afterward  read  law. 

Ob,  Dr.  Quiner,  hoary-headed  sinner!  But 
you  are  in  a fair  way  to  be  found  ont.  So  j 
the  people  said  and  continued  to  say,  the 
nine  days’  wonder  dying  out  only  to  be  re- 
vived by  some  new  “audacious”  circum- 
stance. The  climax  of  outrage  upon  pub- 
lic propriety  was  reached  when,  about  two 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
stranger  at  the  doctor’s  house,  Dr.  Quiner 
bad  the  effrontery  to  take  the  convalescent 
out  to  ride. 

That  two  weeks  had  furnished  rather  a 
pleasant  sick-room  experience  to  Theophi- 
lus  Quiner  Bartlett.  The  injunction  to  si- 
lence, darkness,  and  rest  faded  into  obliv- 
ion. As  the  young  man  gained  in  strength 
he  increased  in  the  modest  assurance  which 
goes  far  in  obtaining  indulgence  for  sick 
persons,  especially  for  such  as  are  neither 
ugly  nor  peevish.  He  Boon  demanded  that 
his  nurse  should  sit  where  he  could  see  her; 
and  while  he  seemed  to  sleep,  his  eyes  took 
in  wonderfully  well  at  stolen  glances  the 
young  lady’s  every  feature  and  expression. 
And  as  to  Rachel  herself,  was  she  not  charged 
to  watch  her  patient  f At  the  very  first 
glimpse  she  had  of  him  he  was  a study  to 
her;  now  he  was  more  interesting  than  ever. 
She  had  heard  his  voice  and  learned  the 
color  of  his  eyes — keys  to  character  with- 
out which  much  can  not  be  known  or  even 
imagined  of  any  body.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  young  couple  could  fix  the  date 
when  they  first  began  to  talk  to  each  other. 
But  the  sick-quarters  were  soon  enlarged 


by  the  addition  of  a sitting-room.  There 
the  invalid  rested  in  state  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  the  family  flitted  in  and  out,  and  fre- 
quent appetizing  lunches  were  served  by 
the  faithful  nurse.  They  lived  a lifetime 
in  a week,  and  it  seemed  in  their  innocent 
and  easy  confidence  as  if  they  had  alWays 
known  each  other. 

There  is  an  end  to  every  thing,  even  to  be- 
ing an  invalid.  Bartlett  had  the  run  of  the 
house.  And  he  had  free  use  of  his  tongue. 
And  he  had  cut  his  way  into  his  sachel,  and 
brought  to  light  his  vouchers  and  creden- 
tials. He  imparted  to  his  kind  hostess  the 
tradition  of  his  Christian  name ; and  as  New 
England  youth  are  wont  to  contend  for  their 
faith,  he  explained  to  her  Puritan  ears  the 
meaning  of  his  catechetical  reminiscences 
when  during  his  delirium  he  was  asked  his 
name.  There  were  Episcopalians  in  New 
England  fifty  years  ago,  though  few  and  far 
between,  and  religious  topics  have  always 
been  legitimate  confidential  themes  in  a 
State  which  owed  its  foundation  to  relig- 
ious scruples.  Rachel  could  not  help  being 
convinced  that  the  “ Church  with  a bishop” 
can  have  some  worthy  adherents.  How 
could  she  doubt,  with  such  an  advocate  be- 
fore her  f 

But  we  will  reserve  particulars  till  we 
shall  have  welcomed  to  Horseshoe  Cove 
J ohn  Bartlett,  Esq.  He  reached  1 1 le  doctor’s 
residence  just  at  the  time  when  Theophilus 
Quiner,  M.D.,  and  Theophilus  Quiner  Bart- 
lett were  incensing  the  propriety  of  Horse- 
shoe Cove  by  riding  about  with  the  gig  top 
down  in  full  view  of  the  virtuously  outraged  * 

community.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  no  classmate 
of  Dr.  Squills,  but  thirty  years  his  senior. 

He  was  no  criminal  lawyer,  but  a country 
squire,  quasi  farmer,  whose  real  profession 
was  the  cultivation  of  bonds  and  mortgages. 

He  had  answered  the  summons  to  his  son’s 
sick-bed  as  early  as  the  imperfect  mail  and 
coach  service  of  fifty  years  ago  would  adroit. 

In  the  absence  of  her  father,  Miss  Rachel  re- 
ceived him.  After  the  first  questions  and 
answers,  by  which  the  visitor  understood 
that  his  son  was  recovering,  and  that  the 
young  lady  was  Dr.  Qniner’s  daughter,  Mr. 
John  Bartlett  said,  “It  is  wonderful,  Miss 
Quiner,  how  vividly  you  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  your  mother  at  your  age.  She  was 
a beautiful  woman,  and  as  good  as  beauti- 
ful—” 

“ You  mistake,  Sir,”  said  Rachel,  smiling, 

“ my  mother  was  not  my  mother  at  my  age.” 

“And  as  cheerful  and  witty  as  her  daugh- 
ter is  now,”  continued  Mr.  Bartlett,  smiling 
in  his  turn.  “You  are  right  not  to  have 
your  years  overstated.  Theophilus  is  two 
or  three  years  older  than  you  are.” 

Why  in  the  world  does  the  young  woman 
blush f What  was  his  age  to  her?  Her 
father,  who  now  entered,  followed  by  the 
young  convalescent,  noted  Rachel’s  embar- 
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rassment,  and  turning  to  learn  the  cause, 
was  warmly  greeted  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett. 
Bartlett  junior,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  came 
in  for  his  share  of  hand-shaking,  and  Ra- 
chel, still  crimson,  made  her  escape.  The 
announcement  of  dinner  gave  the  thoughts 
of  all  a practical  turn,  and  Rachel,  as  host- 
ess, was  at  her  post,  calm  and  self-possessed. 

They  are  an  unconscionably  long  time  at 
the  table,  and  certainly  enjoy  both  their 
meat  and  their  words.  Out  of  the  topics 
of  that  pleasant  interchange  of  notes  and 
memories,  and  the  professions  of  gratitude, 
met  by  more  blushes  on  the  part  of  Rachel 
and  by  bluff  disclaimers  on  her  father’s  part, 
the  reader  will  thank  us  for  presenting  a 
summary. 

Some  thirty  years  previously  to  the  date 
of  our  story  there  came  to  an  out-of-the-way 
settlement  a young  physician,  traveling  with 
his  young  wife.  That  physician  was  Dr. 
Theophilus  Quiuer,  with  the  world  before 
him  where  to  choose. 

Next  came  another  couple,  farther  ad- 
vanced in  the  experiences  of  wedlock,  but 
not  much.  Their  only  child  was  but  a few 
months  old.  To  all  appearance,  the  infant 
did  not  promise  to  add  many  days,  not  to 
say  months,  to  his  living  record.  So  slight 
was  his  tenure  of  life  that  his  parents  had 
not  seriously  decided  on  his  name.  This 
party  was  made  up  of  Mr.  John  Bartlett, 
wife,  and  child. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  was  profoundly  melancholy, 
and,  of  course,  helpless.  Mrs.  Dr.  Quiner 
was  cheerful  and  efficient.  Her  husband 
was  skillful  and  hopeful.  Under  their  in- 
fluence, and  that  of  a healthy  atmosphere, 
the  child  revived  and  returned  home  with 
his  parents.  Dr.  Quiner  discovered  that  the 
field  for  his  profession  was  not  a promising 
one.  After  due  surveys  he  found  his  way  to 
Horseshoe  Cove.  There  Rachel  was  born 
and  her  mother  died,  and  there  the  doctor 
lived  on  and  labored,  as  hereinbefore  related. 

In  his  own  cares  and  perplexities  the  sick 
child  and  his  parents  passed  entirely  out  of 
Dr.  Quiuer’s  memory.  But  the  Bartletts  did 
not  so  easily  forget  the  doctor.  In  the  first 
flush  of  their  grat  itude  they  decided  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  Dr.  Theophilus 
Quiner  by  inflicting  his  name  upon  the  in- 
fant. And  so  the  child  became  Theophilus 
Quiner  Bartlett.  If  any  uncourteous  reader 
presumes  to  doubt,  the  writer  hereof  informs 
him  that  this  baptismal  gratitude  is  the  one 
literal  fact  around  which  all  the  poetry  and 
imagination  of  this  history  cluster. 

The  child  grew  and  flourished.  Whether 
or  not  the  gratitnde  of  his  parents  influ- 
enced the  choice  of  a profession  for  him  as 
well  as  a name,  he  had  at  the  opening  of  our 
sketch  the  right  by  diploma  to  the  title  of 
doctor.  The  two  families  had  lost  sight  of 
each  other  until  the  road-side  mishap  to 
young  Bartlett.  By  that  adventure,  while 


yet  his  parchment  was  new,  and  hicjaoei  had 
not  been  inscribed  over  his  first  patient,  the 
sick  man  revived  between  the  families  the 
acquaiutahce  which  was  commenced  over 
the  sick  baby.  # 

They  have  risen  from  the  table  at  last, 
and  are  out  upon  the  veranda.  Mr.  John 
Bartlett  is  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
Miss  Rachel.  His  son  eyes  him  askance, 
with  an  aspect  which,  if  not  ferocioos,  is  cer- 
tainly not  filial.  But,  as  the  French  say, 
“What  would  you  havef”  Mr. John  Bart- 
lett is  an  old  man,  and  to  old  men  is  con- 
ceded the  right  of  being  gallant.  He  is, 
moreover,  a widower  of  a couple  of  years9 
standing,  and  widowers  claim  the  privilege 
of  gallantry,  whether  it  is  conceded  to  them 
or  not.  And  he  is  only  talking  about  young 
Bartlett  all  the  while.  “ Your  mother,"  he 
was  overheard  to  say,  “saved  the  child’s  life, 
and  you  have  saved  the  man’s."  Much  more 
he  added  to  the  same  purport,  never  forget- 
ting how  inuph  he,  the  father,  owed  to  Ra- 
chel for  her  care  and  hospitality  to  the  son. 
Rachel  could  only  blush  and  protest. 

But  Bartlett  junior  felt  that  he  was  quite 
as  much  indebted  to  Rachel  and  to  her 
mother  before  her  as  any  other  person, 
even  his  father,  could  be.  Perhaps  his  ap- 
prehension was  quickened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  certain  experiences,  said  to  be 
common  in  widowers’  families,  demanding 
prompt  and  decisive  yet  prndent  action  on 
the  part  of  widowers’  children.  He  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  to  let  Rachel 
know  that  all  the  gratitude  was  not  mo- 
nopolized by  his  assiduous  parent.  Proba- 
bly he  embraced  more  than  the  opportuni- 
ty, for  the  tree  under  which  the  couple 
stood  was  out  of  window  range.  In  fine, 
Bartlett  junior  made  a flank  movement  on 
Bartlett  senior.  He  spelled  grateful  to 
Rachel  in  a superlative  degree,  but  in  five 
letters.  He  offered  to  consolidate  his  obli- 
gations by  a contract,  sealed  then  and  there, 
and  afterward  to  be  clerically  affirmed  and 
witnessed.  And  then  he  went  and  sought 
her  father,  for  she  said  he  might. 

“Rachel!"  said  Dr.  Theophilus  Quiner, 
calling  his  daughter  into  fcgs  study  the  next 
morning — “Rachel,  is  not  this  thing  rath- 
er sadden  T” 

Rachel  hung  her  head. 

“ Hey,  Rachel  f ’’  the  dootor  persisted. 

“ Why,  father,"  said  Rachel,  “ it  is  really 
the  only  way  in  which  I can  get  rid  of  the 
old  gentleman !" 

Dr.  Theophilus  Quiner9*  loud  laugh  shook 
the  gallipots,  and  almost  waked  the  snake 
preserved  in  an  old  dusty  bottle. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1876,  we  learu  that 
Dr.  Squills  is  dead.  But  he  built  a man- 
sion as  his  monument,  from  the  profits  of 
the  sale  of  the  Universal  Tautological  Ca 
tholicon,  for  whioh  not  only  children  cried, 
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but  adults  thirsted.  In  this  celebrated 
preparation  the  taste  of  “new  rum”  was 
disguised  without  impairing  its  exhilara- 
ting properties.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Wallis,  be- 
fore she  died,  indorsed  it  as  “the  sovereign- 
est  thing  on  earth,”  though  not  in  those 
precise  words.  Perhaps  she  said  “beater- 
most.”  The  Squills  mansion,  now  in  process 
of  dilapidation,  is  tenanted  by  forty  fami- 
lies. Wallis  and  wife  retired  to  it,  and  died 
there,  and  so  did  old  Tarpaulin.  One  day 
the  old  fisherman  sent  for  Dr.  T.  Q.  Bart- 
lett. He  was  t»  extremis  when  the  doctor 
came.  “ Take  down  that  old  ditty-bag,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  an  old  canvas  sachel  with 
a round  bottom. 

The  doctor  did  so,  and  pricked  his  finger 
in  drawing  out  an  old  rusty  mackerel  hook. 

“ Try  again,”  said  the  fisherman. 

The  second  haul  was  a little  old  brass 
key. 

“ Ma’am  Wallis  told  me  to  give  you  that 
after  she  was  dead  and  gone.”  Farther  the 
moribund  deponent  said  not,  on  that  or  any 
other  subject.  It  was^the  key  of  the  doc- 
tor’s valise,  and  opened  a long  and  interest- 
ing conversation  between  him  and  Rachel 
his  wife.  Their  chief  regret  was  that  nei- 
ther of  their  fathers  was  alive  to  aid  them 
in  their  revival  of  the  past. 

I)r.  John  Bartlett,  son  of  Theophilus,  is 
just  introducing  his  son  into  practice.  What 
once  was  Horseshoe  Cove  is  now  a city  by 
the  sea,  and  the  young  man  has  a fine  field 
for  tentative  essays,  especially  upon  the 
nerves  of  summer  visitors.  He  is  not  af- 
fiicted  with  his  grandfather’s  baptismal 
names — for  there  is  a limit  to  respect,  even 
for  ancestry. 


BEFORE,  AT,  AND  AFTER  MEALS. 

THERE  are  some  people  who  affect  to 
treat  with  the  greatest  contempt  all 
the  processes  of  eating  and  drinking.  Like 
old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  the 
BeUgio  Medici , they  seem  to  think  an  opera- 
tion which  is  common  to  man  and  brute  is 
quite  below  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 
They  would  wish  that  so  spiritual-minded 
a creature  were  constituted  in  such  a way 
that  he  might  continue  to  exist  and  thrive 
without  the  groveling  necessity  of  thrust- 
A ing  his  nose  and  chaps  into  vessel  and  plat- 
ter. While,  however,  the  consciousness  of 
..  the  possession  of  a stomach  and  a sense  of 
its  cravings  remain,  there  is  no  one,  ethere- 
ally inclined  as  he.  may  be,  capable  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  solidities  of  beef  and  pud- 
ding. 

What  science,  with  all  its  marvelous  pow- 
ers, may  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  to  do 
for  aspiring  man,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  assert  or  deny.  Whether  the 
cordon  bleu  of  the  cook  is  to  be  given  to  the 
chemist,  and  the  kitchen  be  turned  into  a 
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laboratory,  and  human  beings  are  destined 
to  take  in  directly  from  the  nozzle  of  the 
retort  or  the  stop-cock  of  a Florence  flask 
the  due  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  elements  which  the  phi- 
losophers tell  us  compose,  in  the  abstract, 
the  essential  nutriment  of  the  body,  who  can 
venture  to  say  ? In  the  mean  time,  howev- 
er, while  awaiting  the  further  revelations  of 
science,  hunger  and  the  requirements  of  liv- 
ing demand  the  frequent  use  of  the  familiar 
knife  and  fork,  and  a sufficient  supply  of 
the  gross  and  commonplace  materials  of 
which  human  diet  in  the  concrete  consists, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  use  such  imperfect 
means  as  are  provided  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  health  and  enjoyment. 

The  inclination  to  eat  and  drink  is  deem- 
ed by  most  people  all  that  is  requisite,  pro- 
vided they  have  the  means  for  the  purpose, 
for  doing  either  pne  or  the  other,  or  both. 
Appetite  for  food  is  undoubtedly  essential 
to  its  epjoyment,  but  a good  deal  more  be- 
sides is  required  for  its  proper  digestion. 

A right  choice  and  preparation  of  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  eaten  are,  it  will  be  considered 
by  all,  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of 
this  process  of  digestion,  but  few  seem  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
eater,  apart  from  the  health  and  appetite 
which  may  be  conceded  to  him,  is  also  of 
importance. 

Most  people  in  this  country,  where  every 
thing  is  treated  as  if  it  was  in  the  way  of 
something  else,  and  disposed  of  in  the  quick- 
est possible  manner,  hurry  to  and  from  each 
meal  with  a dispatch  which  seems  to  abol- 
ish time.  Its  relation  to  the  “ before”  and 
“after”  is  not  recognized,  but  the  whole' 
process  of  American  eating  is  but  one  un- 
distinguishable  flash  of  knife  and  fork. 

Every  solid  repast  should  be  regarded  as 
an  affair  of  deliberation,  not  to  be  disposed 
of  any  more  than  a serious  negotiation  with- 
out its  due  preliminaries  and  proper  ratifi- 
cation. A certain  period  and  formal  mode 
of  action  are  required  for  both,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  a meal  as  the  soundness  of  the  appetite 
and  excellence  of  the  food. 

No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  and  re- 
gard for  a horse  sets  before  him  a full  man- 
ger of  oats  and  bucket  of  water  just  as  he 
comes  in  panting  and  sweating  from  the 
race  or  day’s  work.  Not  until  he  has  been 
rubbed  down,  covered  with  a dry  blanket, 
his  mouth  washed  out,  and  he  is  cooled,  re- 
freshed, and  allowed  half  an  hour  or  so  to 
recover  his  natural  equine  composure,  is  he 
permitted  to  plunge  his  head,  as  horses  will, 
into  the  profundities  of  abounding  manger 
and  overflowing  bucket.  Man,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  treats  himself  less  rationally 
than  he  does  his  beast.  He  allows  no  pause 
between  his  own  work  and  meaL  He  rushes, 
with  all  the  heat  and  agitation  of  business 
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upon  him,  straight  to  the  bar-room  trough 
or  restaurant  slab ; and  while  the  sweat  of 
labor  is  still  dropping  from  his  brow,  and 
his  whole  frame  is  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment, he  is  wallowing  with  a voracity  equal 
to,  and  a discretion  less  than,  that  of  his 
horse,  in  the  ample  mangers  of  food  and 
buckets  of  drink,  rarely  so  innocent  as  wa- 
ter, usually  provided  for  the  self-styled  in- 
telligent human  being. 

If  the  breakfast  were  always  the  light 
and  unceremonious  meal  it  generally  is  in 
most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
might  be  disposed  of  without  any  prelim- 
inaries. When,  however,  it  becomes  the 
substantial  and  serious  repast  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  States,  it  should  not  be  ap- 
proached without  due  formality  and  prepa- 
ration. In  France  and  Germany  the  light 
roll  and  diluted  caf6  au  lait  which  constitute 
the  first  refreshment  of  the  morning  may  be 
safely  taken  as  soon  as  the  consumer  is  suf- 
ficiently wakeful  to  be  conscious  of  an  ap- 
petite. We  doubt  the  propriety  of  “ walk- 
ing on  an  empty  stomach” — an  odd  phrase, 
but  very  well  understood,  notwithstand- 
ing Sydney  Smiths  droll  inquiry,  “Upon 
whose  T” — or,  in  fact,  of  making  any  effort 
calling  upon  the  serious  energy  of  body  or 
mind,  without  having  satisfied  to  some  ex- 
tent the  first  cravings  of  appetite.  Most 
healthy  people,  after  the  long  fast  of  a 
sleepful  night,  ore  no  sooner  awake  than 
they  feel  a certain  emptiness  of  the  stomach, 
which  seems  to  require  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  food  to  remove  the  sensation  of  dis- 
comfort and  the  indisposition  to  activity 
which  usually  accompany  it.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  though  it  may  have  the  long- 
ing of  appetite,  is  seldom  associated  with 
the  vigor  of  function  essential  to  good  di- 
gestion. The  organs  for  some  time  are  af- 
fected with  the  apathy  of  the  long  sleep  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  require 
to  be  aroused  before  they  become  equal  to 
the  execution  of  their  proper  offices.  On 
first  arising,  or  even  awaking,  in  bed,  let 
the  eager  consumer,  if  he  will,  take  his  bit 
of  bread  or  sip  of  coffee,  for  the  merest  mor- 
sel of  food  or  driblet  of  drink  will  suffice  to 
relieve  the  sense  of  emptiness  and  craving 
of  his  stomach.  His  comfort  will  be  pro- 
moted and  his  condition  invigorated  at  once 
for  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  day, 
whether  of  work  or  diet.  Let  him,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  venture  to  assault  the  sol- 
id fortifications  of  beefsteak,  mutton-chops, 
veal  cutlets,  ham,  eggs  boiled,  scrambled, 
poached,  and  stiffened  into  omelet,  with  the 
heaped-up  outworks  of  hot  biscuit,  hominy, 
and  fried  potatoes,  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can appetite  daily  exercises  its  astounding 
prowess,  until  he  is  awakened  to  a full  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  undertaking,  and  in 
wide-awake  possession  of  all  his  faculties 
of  appetite  and  digestion. 


The  ordinary  American  breakfast  is.  In 
fact,  too  various,  substantial,  and  abundant 
for  any  one  meal.  Its  lighter  parts  should, 
only  be  consumed  in  the  early  morning,  and 
its  heavier  reserved  for  the  noonday  lunch- 
eon, or  dejeuner  ct  la  fourchette . If,  however, 
our  countrymen  will  persist  in  taking,  like 
the  boa-constrictor,  their  whole  food  in  one 
swallow,  they  should  be  prepared  for  the 
undertaking.  They  must  be  up  betimes, 
wide  awake,  and  shake  off  all  the  accumu- 
lated lethargy  of  the  night  by  brisk  exer- 
cise in  the  fresh  air  for  half  an  hour,  at  least, 
previous  to  sitting  down  before  and  attempt- 
ing the  strength  of  the  usual  American 
breakfast.  Who,  even  then,  would  guaran- 
tee the  moift  robust  against  the  chanoes  of 
an  overthrow  by  that  ever-lurking  enemy, 
the  dyspepsia  t 

Besides  the  brisk  walk  or  other  rousing 
exercise  during  the  interval  of  half  an  hoar 
or  more  between  waking  from  sleep  and  eat- 
ing, a full  draught  of  pure  water  will  be 
found  an  excellent  means  of  not  only  insur- 
ing the  regular  performance  of  an  essential 
function,  but  of  sharpening  the  appetite  and 
invigorating  the  digestion  for  a substantial 
breakfast. 

Woman,  who,  in  this  country  at  least,  has 
an  equality  of  dietetical  privileges  with 
man,  whatever  may  be  her  relative  condi- 
tion in  other  respects,  shows  no  less  dispo- 
sition than  he  to  enjoy  them  freely.  To  eat 
the  solid  meal  is  as  much  her  prerogative, 
and  she  exercises  it  with  no  more  reserve ; 
hat  how,  with  the  usual  habits  of  female 
life,  its  pampered  indolence  and  weakness, 
she  contrives  to  do  so  is  a marvel  of  femi- 
nine accomplishment.  That  the  delicate 
being  of  ideal  ladyhood,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed hardly  capable  of  eating  “just  so 
much  as  you  may  take  upon  a knife’s  point 
and  choke  a daw  withal,”  should  be  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  the  American  break- 
fast, shows,  indeed,  a remarkable  dietetic 
capacity.  Mark,  too,  with  what  careless 
confidence  and  recklessness  of  consequence 
she  will  attempt  and  perform  the  formida- 
ble feat.  Beforo  she  is  well  awake,  and 
while  still  reposing  on  her  conch,  die  will 
often  undertake  it,  as  if  it  hardly  required 
a conscious  effort. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  women  should  sub- 
sist exolnsively  upon  a diet  of  rose  leaves; 
but  while  they  pass  the  inactive  lives  they 
do,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  venture  upon  any 
more  substantial  food.  Those  who  would 
eat  like  a horse  must  do  something  of  the 
work  of  a horse.  Close  stabling,  soft  lit- 
ters, with  full  mangers,  are  quite  incompat- 
ible with  vigor  and  health  of  condition. 

With  the  consummation  of  the  American 
breakfast  on  the  conscience,  and  a fall  sense 
of  its  weight  on  the  Btomach,  it  might  be 
supposed  there  would  be  no  disposition,  for 
many  hours  at  least,  to  provoke  nature  to  a 
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farther  trial  of  its  patience  and  powers. 
The  early  dinner,  however,  in  this  country 
generally  succeeds  to  the  Bolid  breakfast, 
and  while  the  digestion  is  still  in  the  throes 
of  its  straggle  with  one  antagonist,'  it  is 
called  upon  to  wrestle  with  another.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
often  worsted  in  so  unequal  a contest. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  a man 
of  the  most  robust  constitution  and  active 
habits  of  life  requires  more  than  one  sub- 
stantial meal,  of  which  meat  constitutes  the 
chief  part,  in  the  day.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  men  and  women  whom  nei- 
ther occupation  compels  nor  taste  attracts 
to  severe  out-of-door  exercise  could  better 
sustain  such  health  and  strength  as  they 
may  possess  by  one  solid  repast  daily  than 
by  more.  If  such  people,  however,  will  per- 
sist in  duplicating  and  even  triplicating 
their  daily  acts  of  voraciousness,  it  behooves 
them  to  prepare  themselves  duly  for  each 
successive  strain  that  will  surely  be  demand- 
ed of  their  powers  of  digestion. 

Though,  as  a general  rule,  when  the  meals 
are  moderate  in  quantity  and  of  an  easily 
digestible  kind,  there  should  be  an  interval 
of  about  five  hours  between  them,  a much 
longer  period  ought  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  ordinary  solid  American 
breakfast  and  the  usual  substantial  dinner. 
If  the  former  is  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
the  latter  should  not  be  attempted  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  During  this  long  inter- 
val, which  is  necessary  for  the  digestive 
powers  to  recover  their  full  activity,  abso- 
lute fasting,  however,  is  not  advisable.  If 
the  breakfast  has  been  eaten  at  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  toward  noon  or  a 
little  later  there  will  be  a sense  of  empti- 
ness and  a flagging  of  strength,  which  re- 
quire relief..  To  give  this,  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  food  only  will  be  required,  and  it 
ought  to  be  of  the  mildest  kind.  A cup  of 
bouillon — plain  beef  broth — free  from  fat 
and  hot  condiments  of  all  kinds,  with  a bit 
of  toast  or  well- baked  bread,  is  the  best 
possible  restorative  for  the  occasion.  The 
half  dozen  of  raw  oysters,  with  a biscuit  or 
two,  so  universally  relished  by  the  Ameri- 
can palate,  may  be  allowed,  provided  the 
peppery  sauces  and  still  more  inflammatory 
drink  which  commonly  accompany  them  are 
eschewed. 

A substantial  dinner,  eaten  during  the 
hours  of  a business  pursued  with  the  eager- 
ness it  generally  is  in  our  stirring  cities,  is 
fatal  to  good  digestion.  This  requires  a 
freshness  of  bodily  energy,  a calmness  of 
nerve,  and  an  ease  of  mind  which  are  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  bank  parlor,  the  ex- 
change, or  the  counting-room  during  their 
periods  of  activity.  The  chop-house  and 
restaurant  systems  of  dining,  which  have 
been  adopted  to  economize  time  and  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  the  niggardli- 


ness or  unskillfulness  of  our  American  homes 
has  failed  to  provide,  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  broken-down  constitutions  and 
premature  deaths  of  the  business  people  of 
this  country.  The  facility  with  which  their 
ever-ready  spreads  can  be  reached,  and  such 
provisions  as  they  offer  consumed,  does  away 
with  all  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  or 
deliberation  in  dining.  With  a hop,  skip, 
and  a jump  the  merchant  is  out  of  his  count- 
ing-room, into  the  eating-house,  and  before 
the  ink  is  dry  in  his  ledger  he  is  drenching 
himself  with  brandy-and-water  at  the  din- 
ner table.  With  the  sweat  of  labor  and  the 
tremor  of  business  anxiety  and  excitement 
still  upon  him,  he  begins  his  hurried  play 
of  knife  and  fork,  and  it  is  so  soon  over  that 
he  is  again  at  his  desk  before  the  effects  of 
the  care  and  work  he  took  away  with  him 
have  had  a chance  to  disappear.  He  has  in 
the  mean  time  almost  unconsciously  gorged 
his  stomach,  having  filled  it  with  every 
thing  at  hand  that  it  blindly  craved  for. 
Digestion — an  operation  which  demands  a 
concentration  of  nervous  energy  to  which 
exhaustion  and  agitation  of  all  kinds,  and 
especially  mental  anxiety,  are  particularly 
unfavorable — is  hardly  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  Business  and  eating  can  be 
carried  on  together,  as  may  be  daily  wit- 
nessed in  our  mercantile  quarters,  but  the 
result  is  sure  to  be  some  blow,  sooner  or 
later,  fatal  to  health  or  life. 

The  home  dinner  presents  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  good  digestion  and  all 
its  beneficial  consequences.  In  a well-or- 
dered family  the  usual  preliminaries  to  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day  are  just  such  as  pre- 
dispose to  its  satisfactory  enjoyment  and 
healthful  assimilation.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  members  of  the  family,  after 
the  morning’s  separation  and  the  comple- 
tion for  the  most  part  of  their  daily  work, 
re-awakens  the  domestic  sentiment,  and  in- 
clines to  social  pleasure.  The  worry  of  busi- 
ness and  the  anxieties  of  personal  responsi- 
bility yield  to  the  delights  of  companionship 
and  the  soothing  effects  of  mutual  sympathy. 
The  master  of  the  house,  be  his  occupation 
what  it  may,  is  especially  benefited.  The 
Icene  of  his  life  is  at  once  entirely  shifted, 
and  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  better  cal- 
culated to  refresh  and  invigorate  all  his  vi- 
tal powers,  in  fact,  but  especially  those  of 
digestion,  than  a daily  recurrence  of  this 
change.  From  the  world  and  its  cares  he 
is  welcomed  to  his  home  and  its  enjoyments, 
and,  for  a time  at  least,  loses  in  the  tender 
embrace  of  wife  and  children  all  sense  of 
the  painful  struggle  of  the  day,  while  he  is 
stren  gthened  for  that  of  the  morrow.  How- 
ever desirable,  in  some  respects,  an  early 
dinner  may  be,  it  is,  we  think,  advisable  for 
men  of  business  to  defer  this  meal  to  so  late 
an  hour  that  it  may  be  eaten  at  home,  and 
no  further  work  of  the  day  allowed  to  in- 
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terrupt  the  fall  enjoyment  of  its  benign  do- 
mestic influence. 

There  are  the  decent  proprieties,  more- 
over, which  belong  essentially  to  the  well- 
ordered  home  dinner,  which  not  only  height- 
en its  pleasures,  but  render  it  more  health- 
ful. There  is  the  preliminary  refreshment  of 
the  toilet,  not  only  securing  cleanliness,  but 
compelling  delay  before  sitting  down  to  the 
table,  and  thus  preventing  that  dangerous 
practice  of  eating  and  drinking  when  fever- 
ed with  the  heat  and  agitated  with  the  flur- 
ry of  excitement  and  exercise.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  toilet  before  dinner  more  im- 
portant than  cleansing  the  teeth  and  thor- 
oughly rinsing  the  mouth — operations  which 
are  hardly  practicable  in  the  hasty  “ down- 
town feed,”  but  which  no  nice  person  would 
fail  to  make  a preliminary  of  his  deliberate 
domestic  meaL 

The  cigar,  if  permissible  at  any  time,  should 
never  be  smoked  within  the  two  hours  pre- 
ceding any  solid  meal.  If  it  is,  it  will  not 
only  deaden  the  appetite,  but  pervert  the 
taste  and  weaken  digestion ; and  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  practice  to  take  a cigar  at  the 
very  moment  of  starting  out  for  dinner. 
When  this  meal  is  dispatched  in  the  restau- 
rant, the  last  puff  has  hardly  passed  away, 
and  the  taste  of  the  fetid  remnant  is  still 
clinging  to  the  mouth,  while  the  first  mor- 
sels of  food  are  being  swallowed.  Nicotine 
has  never  been  commended,  so  far  as  is 
known,  either  as  an  appetizer  or  a condi- 
ment, but  is  universally  believed  to  be  a 
nauseous  poison . Should  the  dinner  be  eat- 
en at  home,  the  cigar  will  be  thrown  away, 
at  least  by  most  decorous  persons,  at  the 
door-step,  and  there  will  be  some  chance  of 
its  vile  smack  passing  off  in  the  course  of 
the  anteprandial  purification. 

All  provocatives  of  the  appetite  in  the 
form  of  “ bitters,”  absinthe,  and  glasses  of 
sherry  are  hurtful  to  digestion,  and  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  morals,  for  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  habits  of  intoxication. 
Strong  spirituous  or  vinous  drinks  are  prob- 
ably hardly  ever  safe,  but  they  are  certainly 
never  so  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach, 
and  especially  at  the  moment  just  as  it  is 
ready  for  a hearty  meal,  and  its  powers  oi 
absorption  are  at  their  height. 

Dressing  for  dinner,  as  that  process  is 
generally  understood  by  our  dressy  dames, 
is  by  no  means  a preparation  favorable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a hearty  meal  and  its  good 
digestion.  The  constraints  of  the  fashiona- 
ble costume,  with  its  constricted  waist  and 
multiple  pressure  upon  the  very  organs  the 
free  service  of  which  is  imperiously  de- 
manded on  the  occasion,  are  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  full  reception  of  the  neces- 
sary food  or  an  easy  disposition  of  it.  If 
the  old  epicure,  with  all  the  looseness  of 
male  habiliment,  is  irresistibly  led,  toward 
the  third  course  or  so,  to  fumble  about  the 


lower  buttons  of  his  tightening  waistcoat,  it 
is  not  conceivable  how  a woman,  bound  in 
with  all  the  tightness  of  fashion,  can  eat  at 
all,  or  make  the  attempt,  without  bursting. 

Some  worthy  persons — plain  folk,  as  they 
would  term  themselves — denounce  all  for- 
malities of  diet  as  so  many  fashionable  fri- 
volities and  provocatives  to  prodigal  ex- 
pense and  sensual  indulgence.  They  scorn 
all  the  refinements  of  eating  and  drinking. 

They  will  not  sit  down  to  table  with  the 
silver-fork  gentry,  but  prefer  the  company 
of  Hodge  and  his  friends  and  their  rude  sim- 
plicity. They  refuse  to  rise  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  aesthetics  of  diet,  and  rest 

“Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever." 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a re-  M 
gard  for  the  delicacies  and  elegancies  of 
eating  and  drinking  implies  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  undue  fondness  for  them.  They 
insist  that  it  tends  to  make  mere  belly  gods 
of  human  creatures,  causing  them  to  live 
that  they  may  eat,  instead  of  eating  that 
they  may  live.  They  are,  however,  mis- 
taken ; for  a gross  manner  is  more  condu- 
cive to  gluttony  than  the  most  refined  styles 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  appetite. 

The  boor’s  meal  is  nothing  but  feeding ; that 
of  gentlemen,  with  its  formalities,  its  mu- 
tual courtesies,  its  pauses  and  occasions  for 
talk,  is  not  a satisfaction  of  hunger  only, 
but  a refined  social  enjoyment.  Love  of 
guzzling  can  alone  be  the  result  of  the  for- 
mer, while  the  latter  will  further  all  the 
best  influences  of  decorous  companionship 
with  our  fellows. 

A sense  of  complete  ease  &f  body  and 
mind  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment,  as 
it  is  to  the  thorough  digestion,  of  a meaL 
All  anxiety  and  serious  mental  preoccupa- 
tion are  hinderances  to  nice  gustation  and 
discriminating  appreciation  of  food.  The 
appetite  and  all  tjie  senses  which  wait  upon 
it  should  have  free  play,  undeterred  by  any 
distraction  of  nervous  force,  to  concentrate 
their  full  powers  in  the  fruition  of  the  food, 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  will  appeal  to 
their  most  delicate  sensibilities.  The  eye, 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  and  the 
system  generally,  in  fact,  must  be  allowed 
to  awaken  to  those  pleasurable  sensations 
which  a well-ordered  meal,  with  its  agreea- 
ble vistas,  savory  odors,  appetizing  tastes,  as- 
surances of  satisfaction,  and  circumstances 
of  comfort,  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite. 

Thackeray,  on  sitting  down  to  one  of  Del- 
monico’s  consummate  spreads,  exclaimed, 

“ Now,  boys,  don’t  let  us  say  a word.”  This 
showed,  undoubtedly,  a nice  appreciation  of 
the  good  things  before  him,  and  a general 
sense  of  the  requirements  for  the  satisfac- 
tory disposition  of  a choice  feast.  Though 
serious  discourse  of  any  kind,  involving  the 
wrangle  of  argument  or  the  tediousness  of 
long  narrative  and  stolid  sermonizing,  should 
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be  banished  from  the  table  and  be  relegated 
to  the  political  hall,  the  bar,  the  newspaper 
office,  and  the  pulpit,  whence  they  usually 
come,  entire  silence  while  eating  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  “ Chatted  food,”  says  the 
old  proverb,  “ is  half  digested,”  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  quiet  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation at  meals  increases  epjoyment  and  fa- 
cilitates digestion.  The  crisp  remark,  the 
brisk  banter,  the  tart  gossip,  the  spicy  an- 
ecdote, the  sparkling  wit  and  bubbling  hu- 
mor, when  served  up  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  various  courses  of  a meal,  have 
all  the  exhilarating  effect  of  wine  without 
its  dangers,  prevent  dull  pauses,  and  sus- 
tain that  lively  flow  of  the  animal  spirits 
so  favorable  to  the  due  performance  of  ev- 
ery function,  especially  that  of  the  stomach 
and  its  associated  organs.  The  intrusion, 
however,  of  serious  discourse  and  topics  of 
business  requiring  deep  thought  and  awak- 
ening grave  reflection  or  anxious  emotion 
is  fatal  to  good  digestion. 

The  reputation  of  many  a wit,  humorist, 
and  philosopher  is  greatly  due  to  their  say- 
ings at  the  dinner  or  supper.  From  Rabe- 
lais down  to  Charles  Lamb  eating  and  drink- 
ing have  ever  been  associated  with  wit  and 
humor,  and  they  and  Johnson,  Burke,  Sher- 
idan, Rogers,  Sydney  Smith,  Hook,  and  many 
others  would  without  their  table-talk  lose 
half  their  fame.  Ben  Jonson  was  in  his  best 
and  merriest  mood  over  his  sack  or  ale,  and 
is  it  not  Shakapeare  himself  who  speaks  of 
“ setting  the  table  in  a roar  ?”  These  were 
all,  for  the  most  part,  hearty  and  thriving 
feeders,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  Attio 
salt  with  which  they  seasoned  their  feasts 
stimulated  the  taste,  excited  desire,  and 
strengthened  the  digestion  whioh  waits  on 
appetite  T 

Ease  of  body  is  as  essential  at  the  table 
as  ease  of  mind.  The  ancient  Romans  show- 
ed a high  sense  of  the  physical  requirements 
for  comfortable  feeding  by  the  practice  of 
reclining  at  their  feasts.  The  moderns,  of 
this  republic  at  least,  stand  at  theirs,  and 
nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  total  dis- 
regard by  the  American  of  the  essentials  of 
epjoyable  and  healthful  eating  and  drink- 
ing. We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
indecorum  of  a crowd  of  human  creatures 
rushing  to  a meal  like  a herd  of  swine  to 
the  swill  trough,  jostling  and  pushing  each 
other  aside,  and  every  one  striving  with  his 
hungry  competitors  as  to  who  may  be  the 
foremost  to  thrust  in  his  paws  and  mouth 
and  get  the  first  supply  of  such  slush  as 
the  restaurant  bar  usually  offers  to  its  vora- 
cious frequenters.  Men  feeding  under  such 
circumstances  can  hardly  be  more  discrimi- 
nate in  the  choice  of  their  food  than  the 
hogs  which  they  so  much  resemble  in  ac- 
tion, and  would  need  the  devouring  power 
of  these  brutes  to  digest  the  messes  they 
gulp  down. 


There  may  be  some  excuse  for  hungry 
travelers,  with  only  the  hurried  minutes 
spared  to  them  by  railroad  speed,  getting 
their  food  and  swallowing  it  running,  strug- 
gling, or  standing,  as  they  best  can;  but 
even  these  had  better  exercise  the  strictest 
abstinence  during  a journey  than  resort  to 
such  hasty,  higgledy-piggledy  methods  of 
satisfying  the  appetite  as  railway  directors 
have  in  their  authoritative  wisdom  sanc- 
tioned. In  fact,  under  any  circumstances 
of  the  most  comfortable  provision  possible 
for  the  traveler,  he  had  better  not  eat  en 
route  any  substantial  meal  whatsoever.  The 
fatigues  of  travel  will  be  easier  borne,  and 
with  less  risks  to  health,  if  he  confine  him- 
self to  a few  of  the  simplest  articles  of  food, 
to  be  carried  with  him  and  eaten  at  leisure. 

A certain  degree  of  ceremony  in  serving 
a meal  is  favorable  to  its  enjoyment  and 
digestion.  It  will  be  wise  to  adhere  to  the 
conventional  “ three  courses  and  a dessert.” 
This  is  commended  from  no  disposition  to 
encourage  luxurious  living,  which  is  not  by 
any  means  implied,  for  a dinner  composed 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  least  expensive 
articles  of  diet  admits  of  order  and  decorous 
arrangement,  though  Hodge,  who  scorns  all 
the  refinements  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
as  he  shovels  in  with  his  knife  his  daily 
heaps  of  diet,  in  which  fish  and  meat,  roast 
and  boiled,  pie  and  potato,  are  confusedly 
mixed  together,  will  insist  that  it  makes  no 
difference,  and  triumphantly  ask,  “ Don’t 
they  all  go  into  the  same  stomach  f”  It  is 
true  that  they  finally  do ; but  food  requires 
something  more  than  merely  to  be  cast  into 
that  convenient  receptacle  with  the  indif- 
ference that  so  much  stuff  is  thrown  into 
the  garbage  box.  Food,  not  only  to  please 
the  taste,  but  properly  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite and  give  full  nourishment  to  the  body, 
ought  to  undergo  variousi  processes  besides 
being  swallowed  before  it  passes  into  the 
stomach.  The  teeth  should  masticate  it — 
a duty  to  which  American  grinders  are  oft- 
en recreant — that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  softened;  the  tongue  and 
the  muscles  of  the  month  should  turn  it 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  may  be  well 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  move  it  to  and 
fro  slowly  and  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  palate,  that  it  may  be  thus  allowed  to 
discriminate  and  enjoy  its  flavor.  These 
are  important  preliminaries  of  the  enjoy- 
ment and  assimilation  of  food,  and  can  not 
be  duly  performed  by  any  hurried  higgledy- 
piggledy  mode  of  feeding.  The  orderly 
meal,  with  its  regular  number  of  courses  of 
separated  articles  of  diet,  alone  supplies  the 
time  and  establishes  the  distinctions  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  all  the 
varieties  of  eating  ami  drinking. 

The  desires  and  all  those  functions  of  the 
body  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
will  are  greatly  furthered  by  setting  a fixed 
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time  for  their  gratification  and  performance, 
and  keeping  it  punctually.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  regard  to  appetite  and  digestion. 
A certain  hour  should  be  set  for  each  meal, 
and  be  kept  to  the  minute.  When  once  the 
habit  of  regularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  established,  the  desire  for  food  and  the 
power  of  digesting  it  present  themselves 
always  in  their  perfection  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  and  no  other.  If  this  should  be 
anticipated  or  delayed,  the  meal  will  nei- 
ther be  thoroughly  enjoyed  nor  assimila- 
ted. When  circumstances  compel  irregu- 
larity, care  should  be  taken  to  humor,  as  it 
were,  the  temper  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
sure  to  be  deranged  by  the  least  intrusion 
upon  its  usual  moments  of  rest  from  work, 
or  by  neglect  of  a punctual  call  when  ready 
for  activity  of  service.  If  the  meal  has  nec- 
essarily to  be  eaten  in  advance  of  the  ha- 
bitual time,  it  will  be  prudent  to  reduce  its 
dimensions  to  much  less  than  those  of  the 
regular  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
delay,  a morsel  of  bread  or  biscuit  or  a cup 
of  bouillon,  taken  at  the  moment  when  the 
meal  ought  to  be  and  is  ordinarily  eaten, 
will  serve  to  stay  the  stomach  and  sustain 
its  strength  and  patience  for  the  postponed 
action  and  enjoyment. 

The  conventional  hour  allowed  to  the 
workman  for  his  dinner  is  little  enough, 
but  it  is,  however,  not  only  often  encroach- 
ed upon  by  the  greediness  of  gain,  but  sel- 
dom given  up  wholly  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed. A much  longer  time  should  be  spared 
for  the  family  dinner,  which  can  be  readily 
done,  especially  if  the  meal  is  taken  in  the 
evening,  after  the  exacting  work  of  the  day 
is  over. 

There  was  once  a practice  universal  among 
those  who  called  themselves  gentlemen  of 
turning  out  of  the  dining-room — with  a bow, 
it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  peremptorily — 
all  the  ladies  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over. 
Then  closing  up  every  thing  but  a free  com- 
munication with  the  cellar,  they  began,  with 
never-ceasing  supplies  of  bottles  of  fiery 
port,  Madeira,  and  sherry,  to  test  each  oth- 
er’s utmost  capacity  for  strong  drink  and 
powers  of  resistance  to  its  intoxicating  ef- 
fects. The  trial  lasted  until  the  endurance 
of  the  drinkers  yielded  to  the  strength  of 
the  drink,  and  its  potency  and  their  com- 
parative weakness  were  manifested  by  all 
the  varied  phases  of  intoxication.  Some 
fell  senseless  under  the  table,  while  those 
remaining  above,  if  not  so  prostrate  in  body, 
were  no  less  besotted  in  mind.  These  raised, 
balanced  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and 
staggered  away  at  last  to  the  company  of 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  where  they 
hiccoughed  nonsense  and  maudlin  sentiment 
over  their  tea,  if  not  too  stupefied  to  be  able 
to  talk,  or  too  brutalized  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  This  barbarous  and  disgusting  prac- 
tice hardly  exists  any  longer,  unless  it  may 


still  linger,  with  some  compulsory  modifica- 
tions, in  the  hall  of  some  rare  specimen  of 
the  generally  extinct  fox-hunting  and  deep- 
drinking Squire  Westerns  of  England. 

Apart  from  the  brutality  of  the  process 
and  the  disgusting  effects  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess after  dinner,  or  at  any  other  time,  in 
fact,  there  can  be  nothing  more  hurtful  to 
health  than  to  flood  the  stomach  with  wine, 
spirits,  or  any  other  liquid  immediately  aft- 
er filling  it  with  food.  It  should  be  left  un- 
disturbed, that  it  may  fulfill  its  function  of 
digestion,  the  powers  of  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  the  substantiality  of  an  ordinary 
good  dinner,  as  it  is  termed,  would  strain  to 
the  utmost  without  any  supplementary  la- 
bor. Wine  should  only  be  drunk,  if  ever,  as 
a beverage  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  and 
neither  it  nor  any  other  stimulant  taken  by 
a healthy  person  as  a provocative  to  appe- 
tite or  an  aid  to  digestion. 

A good  many  people  profess  to  derive  per- 
manent benefit,  as  they  seem  to  do  moment- 
ary comfort,  from  the  demi-tasse  of  coffee. 
We  doubt  its  utility  generally,  and  certain- 
ly it  has  the  particular  disadvantage,  after 
a late  dinner,  of  tending  to  sleeplessness, 
especially  when  not  drunk  habitually.  The 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  or  put  off 
sufficiently  long  to  form  a part  of  another 
and  considerably  later  meal.  Nothing  ei- 
ther solid  or  liquid  should  be  swallowed 
during  the  intervals  between  the  regular 
repasts  while  the  stomach  is  occupied  with 
the  process  of  digestion,  which  is  sure  to  he 
interrupted  and  disordered  if  in  the  course 
of  its  advanced  stages  it  is  called  upon  to 
begin  fresh  work. 

As  a general  rule,  the  somnolency  so  com- 
mon after  a hearty  dinner  should  not  be 
encouraged.  There  are  cases  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  some  nervous  peculiarity  or 
derangement,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  daring 
the  night  the  required  quantity  of  sleep. 
In  such  as  these  the  siesta  may  be  indulged ; 
but  when  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the 
condition  of  the  person,  calling  for  supple- 
mentary occasions  for  sleeping,  it  will  be 
better  for  him  to  postpone  it  until  its  prop- 
er time  in  the  night.  The  after-dinner  nap 
has  never  the  same  refreshing  effect  as  the 
ordinary  sleepful  repose  of  the  night.  The 
inclination  to  it  oomes  rather  from  the  op- 
pressiveness of  satiety  than  from  the  weari- 
ness of  exhaustion,  and  is  more  like  stupor 
than  sleep.  On  waking  from  it  there  is  gen- 
erally felt  a sense  of  weight  about  the  eyes 
and  head,  not  infrequently  accompanied  by 
dull  pain,  and  other  indications  not  wanting 
to  show  that  the  state  is  one  more  closely 
approaching  coma  than  healthful  repose. 

The  siesta , too,  is  an  expensive  indulgence, 
for  its  half  hour  daring  the  day  will  cost  two 
hours  of  the  night’s  sleep,  which,  moreover, 
will  lose  muoh  of  its  soundness  and  benefi- 
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cial  influence.  All  persons  in  robust  health, 
and  especially  those  who  are  ordinarily  rec- 
ognized as  being  of  a “ full  habit  of  body,” 
should  resist  somnolency  after  a hearty  meal, 
for  it  predisposes  to  apoplexy  and  congest- 
ive affections  of  various  kinds. 

As  we  have  ventured  to  dispute  the  first 
clause  of  the  time-honored  proverb,  u After 
dinner,  sleep  a while,”  so  we  shall  not  hes- 
itate to  question  the  narrow  limitation  of 
the  latter,  “After  supper,  walk  a mile.” 
Moderate  exercise,  whether  it  be  walking 
or  any  thing  else  requiring  gentle  physical 
effort,  provided  it  is  not  carried  to  such  a 
degree  as  greatly  to  heat  or  fatigue  the 
body,  is  beneficial  after  every  meal,  be  it 
light  or  substantial.  A gentle  stroll  in  the 
flesh  air  immediately  after  dinner  is  infi- 
nitely more  conducive,  to  good  digestion 
than  the  usual  state  of  torpor  into  which 
the  man  replete  with  dinner,  in  common 
with  the  gorged  anaconda,  is  apt  to  sink. 

Every  one  should  so  subject  himself  to  the 
laws  of  good  living  as  to  make  obedience  to 
them  the  habit  of  his  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  calculated  to  derange  physical  func- 


tion of  all  kinds  than  the  constant  interfer- 
ence of  the  mind  with  its  performance.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  digestion, 
which,  like  a good  workman,  does  its  system- 
atically ordered  labor  well  and  thorough- 
ly, but  becomes  perplexed  and  inefficient  if 
officiously  meddled  with.  An  orderly  do- 
mestic management,  securing  a selection  of 
wholesome  food,  skill  in  cookery,  nicety  in 
the  appointments  and  regularity  in  the  for- 
malities of  the  table,  and  that  social  inter- 
course of  the  well-regulated  family  which 
not  only  takes  away  the  grossness  of  feed- 
ing, but  adds  to  the  delight  of  refinement 
the  satisfaction  of  health,  will  offer  just  the 
requisites  to  wholesome  living.  There  will 
then  be  no  occasion  for  inquiring  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  this  or  that  mode  of  eating 
or  drinking,  or  the  digestibility  of  this  or 
that  article  of  food,  or  the  raising  of  any 
question  which  may  disturb  the  mind  with 
anxiety  about  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  body,  which  is  so  apt  to  derange  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  We  say 
with  Shakspeare, 

“Let  ns  dine  and  never  fret” 


[The  following  lines  were  written  many  years  ago  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  now  Lord  Houghton,  who  has 
been  quite  recently  traveling  in  the  United  States.  Naturally  enough,  they  gave  great  offense  to  some  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  and  one  of  the  consequences  was  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
later  edition  of  hiB  works.  The  copy  from  which  we  print  was  furnished  by  Lord  Honghton  himself  to  a friend 
who  had  once  read  the  lines,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  them  in  print  He  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  place 
them  before  our 'readers.  Are  there  any  church  dignitaries  or  church-goers  in  this  country  whom  these  verses 
can  offend  ?]  

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES  (LORD  HOUGHTON). 


I stood  one  Sunday  morning 
Before  a large  church  door; 

The  congregation  gathered, 

And  carriages  a score. 

From  one  outstepped  a lady 
I oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was  on  a prayer-book, 

And  held  a vinaigrette; 

The  sign  of  man’s  redemption 
Clear  on  the  book  was  set, 

Above  the  cross  there  glistened 
A golden  coronet 

For  her  the  obsequious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide. 

Lightly,  as  up  a ball-room, 

Her  footsteps  seemed  to  glide: 

There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her, 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

But  after  her  a woman 
Peeped  wistfully  withib, 

On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 
Life’s  hardest  discipline, 

The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 
Of  weakness,  pain,  and  sin. 

The  few  free  seats  were  crowded 
Where  she  could  rest  and  pray. 

With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  array. 

“God’s  house  bolds  no  poor  sinners,” 
She  sighed,  and  walked  away. 


Old  Heathendom’s  vast  temples 
Hold  men  of  every  state; 

The  steps  of  far  Benares 
Commingle  small  and  great; 

The  dome  of  Saint  Sophia 
Confounds  all  human  state; 

The  aisles  of  blessed  Peter 
Are  open  all  the  year: 

Throughout  wide  Christian  Europe 
The  Christian’s  right  is  clear 

To  use  God’s  house  in  freedom, 
Each  man  the  other’s  peer, 

Save  only  in  that  England 
Where  this  disgrace  I saw — 

England,  where  no  one  crouches 
In  Tyranny’s  base  awe — 

England,  where  all  are  equal 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Law. 

Yet  there,  too,  each  cathedral 
Contrasts  its  ample  room; 

No  weary  beggar  resting 
Within  the  holy  gloom; 

No  earnest  student  musing 
Beside  the  famous  tomb. 

Who  shall  remove  this  evil 
That  desecrates  our  age — 

A scandal  great  as  ever 
Iconoclastic  rage? 

Who  to  this  Christian  people 
Restore  their  heritage? 
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THE  LAST  DATS  OF  ROYALTY  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

L 

ON  a pleasant  May  afternoon,  more  than 
a century  ago,  pretty  Frances  Went- 
worth sat  reading  a letter  in  a room  in 
Wentworth  Hall.  The  apartment  was  grand 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  time.  The 
wood-work  was  of  oak  exquisitely  carved 
by  hand,  the  walls  were  richly  tapestried, 
the  centre  of  the  oaken  floor  was  covered 
with  a square  Turkish  rug.  The  remaining 
furniture  was  the  fashionable  furniture  of 
the  day — as  stiff,  as  clumsy,  as  uncomfort- 
able as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  one  of  these  chairs  sat  the  young  girl, 
simply  attired  in  white.  An  expression  of 
unqualified  delight  rippled  with  smiles  her 
beautiful  mouth.  The  picture  is  exquisite 
in  its  repose  and  perfect  harmony,  and  I 
linger  over  it  lovingly.  A soft  breeze  stirred 
the  tender  foliage  of  the  elms,  and  the  check- 
er of  sunlight  and  shadow  lying  upon  her 
form  and  beyond  it  on  the  floor  shifted  in 
response.  The  same  zephyr  bore  through 
the  open  window  the  heavy  fragrance  of 
unseen  lilacs.  Far  beyond  in  the  slanting 
afternoon  light  glistened  the  waves  of  the 
Piscataqua  and  the  sea,  while  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  lay  a faint  blue  line  in  the  horizon. 

It  was  the  spring-time  of  the  year  and 
the  spring-time  of  the  heart.  The  subtle 
underlying  thought  that  makes  spring  fair 
with  a beauty  above  and  beyond  its  actual 
tangible  beauty — the  thought  of  bleak  win- 
ter left  behind,  and  of  coming  summer,  with 
its  wealth  and  fruition — had  its  counter- 
part in  the  thought  of  what  might  lie  in 
the  young  girl’s  future.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  the  pet  of  a large,  wealthy, 
and  influential  family,  held  in  no  mean  es- 
timation at  the  English  court.  What  were 
her  thoughts  as  she  sat  reading  this  letter  f 
" Mv  dear  Cousin,— -I  am  loath  to  send  you  this  let- 
ter, as  you  know  I should  much  prefer  to  come  myself. 
My  father  has  guests  here  from  Ipswich,  and  I am 
needed  In  the  compting-house.  They  will  return  to- 
morrow morning,  and  to-morrow  night  I shall  have 
the  honor  of  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  my  uncle’s 
birthday,  and  the  sweet  pleasure  of  meeting  again  my 
dear  cousin.  My  dear  uncle  and  all  kind  friends  at 
Wentworth  Hall  will  accept  my  most  cordial  and  at- 
tached salutations. 

“ Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

41 J.  Wentworth." 

To  ordinary  ©yes,  it  was  only  a simple  note 
of  extremely  slight  consequence ; to  Frances 
Wentworth,  every  word  bore  a hidden  and 
precious  meaning.  She  had  read  it  till  she 
knew  it  by  heart,  and  yet  it  still  lay  open 
before  her,  and  her  pleased  eyes  rested  on 
its  " you  know  I should  much  prefer  to  come 
myself,”  and  its  “ sweet  pleasure  of  meeting 
again  my  dear  cousin,”  with  a joy  that  did 
not  pall.  By-and-by  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  letter  and  turned  them  toward  the 
lawn,  where,  here  and  there  upon  the  rich 


greensward,  the  sunlight  lay  in  warm  gold- 
en  bars.  Was  she  dreaming  of  future  glory, 
and  was  it  that  that  made  her  eyes  bright 
with  a sudden  glow.?  And  was  there  any 
thing  prophetic  in  the  regret  that  burdened 
them  with  tears  as  her  gaze  wandered  far- 
ther and  farther  away  until  it  rested  on  the 
hazy  Isles  of  Shoals  ? 

Soon  they  brightened  again,  for  youth  is 
the  season  of  smiles  and  tears — an  April 
field  over  which  flies  sunshine  and  shadow. 

IL 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Governor’s 
birthday.  Men  out  at  sea  descried  the  glow 
of  the  windows  of  Wentworth  Hall,  and 
knew  that  some  stately  merry-making  was 
going  on  within  its  walls.  The  soft  stars 
shone  above  it,  the  warm  south  wind  scarce- 
ly stirred  the  branches  of  the  trees  which 
surrounded  it.  Within,  the  grand  room 
glowed  with  the  light  of  costly  waxen  ta- 
pers. The  walls  were  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  common  flowers,  while  in  costly  an- 
tique vases  were  rare  and  brilliant  exotics. 

In  the  tiled  fire-places  were  green  boughs 
and  branches  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  beauty  and  wealth  of  Ports- 
mouth were  assembled  there. 

The  feet  that  danced  the  stately  figures 
that  night,  the  lips  that  framed  courteous 
salutation  and  witty  repartee,  the  eyes  that 
beheld  so  much  elegance  and  beauty,  have 
returned  long  since  to  the  dust  from  which 
they  sprang ; but  the  descendants  of  those 
old  famous  families  still  walk  the  quiet 
streets  of  the  aristocratic  town,  and  their 
willing  lips  repeat  many  a tradition  of  its 
old-time  grandeur. 

Among  the  guests  assembled  that  night 
at  Wentworth  Hall  there  were  two  with 
whom  my  sketch  has  most  to  deal — John, 
son  of  Mark  Wentworth,  of  Portsmouth^ 
and  his  cousin  Frances,  daughter  of  Samu- 
el Wentworth,  of  Boston.  She  was  still  a 
school-girl;  he  was  many  years  her  senior, 
and  about  to  leave  this  country  for  England. 

He  was  the  son  of  a merchant,  and  had  been 
bred  in  the  mercantile  business,  but  he  waa 
also  a scholar,  being  a graduate  of  Harvard. 

His  manners  were  extremely  graceful  and 
elegant,  and  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  for 
they  sprang  from  a good  heart.  His  gentle 
and  easy  address  was  all  the  more  charm-  0 
ing  in  that  it  did  not  conceal  an  effeminate 
nature.  Like  the  grass  which  covered  the 
granite  of  his  native  hills,  his  affability  was 
a graceful  covering  for  his  Wentworth  pride 
and  firmness.  His  cousin  Frances  did  not 
endeavor  to  conceal  her  admiration  for  him. 
That  would  have  been  a difficult  matter,  for 
her  nature  was  frank. 

“ You  show  your  fondness  for  your  cousin 
a little  too  plainly,  Frances,”  said  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  family,  as  Mr.  Wentworth 
made  the  former  his  bow  at  the  close  of  a 
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dance,  and  went  to  pay  his  devoirs  else- 
where. 

“ Well,  fondness  is  a more  amiable  qual- 
ity than  jealousy,  Miss  Elizabeth/7  retorted 
Frances,  coolly.  “ Besides,  one  may  be  fond 
of  one7s  cousin,  I suppose,  and,  as  near  as  I 
can  judge,  the  affection  is  mutual,  and  that, 
I believe,  isn’t  always  the  case.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  understood,  and  blushed 
uncomfortably. 

“ You  are  a very  impertinent  child,  as  well 
as  a spoiled  one,  Frances,  and  7tis  a great 
pity  that  some  elderly  lady  couldn’t  have 
the  charge  of  you  for  the  next  few  years. 
If  you  continue  to  have  your  own  way  until 
you  are  eighteen,  nobody  will  love  you.” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  apply  for  the  situa- 
tion ? Perhaps  you  could  teach  me,  from 
experience,  how  hearts  are  won.  I think 
my  cousin  is  the  most  elegant  man  in  the 
room,  and  I know  you  think  so  too,  and  ’tis 
a pity  he  should  have  asked  me  three  times 
to  dance,  and  you  not  once.  Next  time  Fll 
refuse  him,  and  tell  him  the  reason.” 

“ Are  you  sure  he’ll  invite  you  again  I” 
asked  Miss  Elizabeth,  sweetly,  while  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  venom. 

“Can  you  doubt  the  evidence  of  your 
senses  ?”  returned  Frances,  with  exaspera- 
ting nonchalance , as  she  saw  the  object  of 
their  little  tilt  approaching. 

Mr.  Wentworth  offered  Frances  his  arm, 
and  they  went  toward  the  outer  hall  to- 
gether. 

“ Will  you  get  your  shawl  and  come  out 
on  the  lawn?”  he  asked.  “A  number  of 
persons  are  there ; we  shall  not  be  alone.” 

“ And  what  if  we  were  ?”  asked  Frances, 
with  heat  and  defiance  still  in  her  voice. 
“ Whose  business  would  it  be  ? All  of  a sud- 
den every  body  is  saying  to  me,  ‘ Frances, 
you’re  not  modest  / 4 Frances,  you’re  making 
yourself  ridiculous ;’  1 Frances,  your  cousin  is 
a very  honorable  young  man,  as  men  go,  but 
the  best  of  them  are  vain  and — oh,  well, 
you’ll  see  the  folly  of  your  conduct  by-and- 
by !’  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  they  mean 
— the  horrid,  spiteful  things ! I treated  you 
just  the  same  last  summer  when  I was  at 
Uncle  Mark’s  for  vacation,  and  nobody  took 
any  notice.  What  makes  the  difference, 
John  ?” 

She  stood  looking  up  at  him  with  eager 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks.  8he  had  motioned, 
meantime,  to  a slave  to  bring  her  shawl,  and 
stood  with  the  costly  Indian  fabric  hanging 
across  her  arm  and  trailing  upon  the  oaken 
floor. 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked  down  at  her  with 
gentle  eyes,  in  which  lurked,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, something  of  amusement  struggling 
with  gratified  vanity,  and,  with  a smile  that 
was  infinitely  kind  and  re-assuring,  only 
said,  “ Don’t  mind  them,  Fanny.” 

He  took  the  shawl,  and  wrapping  it  around 
her  shoulders,  offered  his  arm,  and  they  went 


out  of  doors.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
groups  were  promenading  up  and  down  the 
avenues,  and  sitting  on  rustic  benches  un- 
der the  trees.  The  night  was  intensely  sul- 
try— more  like  July  than  May. 

“ My  head  aches,”  said  Frances,  “ and  I’m 
tired  of  these  people.  Every  body  is  tire- 
some and  disagreeable  to-night  except  you. 
You  never  are.  What’s  the  reason,  John  ?” 

“I’m  too  fond  of  pleasing,  I suspect,”  he 
replied,  with  quiet  amusement. 

“ Are  you  fond  of  pleasing  people  you  hate? ” 

“ I don’t  think  I hate  any  body,  Fanny.  It 
is  too  great  a waste  of  time  and  temper.” 

“What  do  you  do,  then,  when  you  find 
people  so  disagreeable  and  exasperating  that 
you’d  like  to  snap  their  heads  off?” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  them,  with  all  my  heart, 
because  I know  that  they  are  much  more 
uncomfortable  than  they  can  make  me. 
There  isn’t  much  substance,  after  all,  Fanny, 
in  any  of  the  unkind  things  people  can  say 
to  us  and  of  us.  If  we’re  only  honest,  and 
do  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  we  don’t 
have  much  real  trouble  in  the  long-run.” 

They  were  moving  away  from  the  lawn 
in  the  direction  of  the  garden ; as  he  utter- 
ed these  last  words  they  entered  it.  The 
air  was  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  lilacs, 
a few  early  roses,  and  other  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  one  sees  now  occasionally, 
and  which  recall  traditions  of  that  by-gone 
time  as  powerfully  as  an  old  portrait  or 
square-necked  brocade  dress.  They  strayed 
down  the  path  to  the  summer-house  which 
overlooked  the  water. 

“ I don’t  think  it  is  best  to  go  in ; do  you, 
Fanny  ?” 

“ Yes ; come  along,  please,”  replied  Fran- 
ces, imperatively  and  coaxingly. 

So  they  went  in  together  and  conversed 
on  many  subjects.  They  spoke  of  the  hap- 
py days  they  had  spent  together,  of  his  in- 
tended departure  for  England,  and  of  his 
return  in  a few  years,  and  how  glad  they 
should  be  to  see  each  other.  By  degrees 
Frances  recovered  her  equanimity. 

“ This  is  better  than  the  crowd,  isn’t  it, 
John  ?”  she  said,  presently.  “ It’s  very  queer, 
John : I like  people  and  pretty  dresses  and 
dancing  and  music  and  games  ever  so  much ; 
but  I don’t  think  that  all  of  it  put  togeth- 
er is  as  pleasant  as  hearing  you  talk  and 
being  out  here  in  the  dark  with  you  in  the 
garden.” 

“O  innocence  of  childhood!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wentworth,  laughing  outright.  “ Fran- 
ces, you’re  well  named.  Be  careful  how  you 
make  such  speeches  when  you’re  a few  years 
older.” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  footsteps 
crunching  over  the  gravel. 

“It  is  Cousin  Theodore,”  said  Frances, 
peering  out.  “ Theodore,  I suppose  you’re 
looking  for  ine.  Next  time  I go  to  a party, 
I’ll  go  labeled.” 
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“ Fm  sorry  to  interrupt  you,”  answered 
Theodore,  meekly ; “ but  Miss  Elizabeth  said 
you  left  the  house  an  hour  ago,  and  asked 
me  to  look  you  up,  as  she  was  afraid  you 
would  take  cold.” 

“ You  go  back  and  tell  Miss  Elizabeth  that 
my  cousin  John  is  taking  very  good  care  of 
me.” 

in. 

John  Wentworth  sailed  for  England. 
Many  an  eye  was  wet  at  the  parting ; for  he 
had  not  a few  warm  friends,  and  a voyage 
to  Europe  was  a hazardous  undertaking  in 
those  days.  Perhaps  among  all  the  crowd 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  assembled  on 
the  wharf  to  bid  him  godspeed,  none  bore 
a heavier  heart  than  his  little  cousin  Fran-  * 
cee.  She  fancied  she  should  not  see  another 
happy  day  until  his  return.  She  had  yet  to 
learn  that  time  mercifully  lessens  all  griefs. 
If  it  were  not  so,  how  many  of  us  would  live 
to  grow  old  f The  accumulation  of  dolorous 
burdens  would  cause  the  most  of  us  to  sink 
down  exhausted  before  middle  age.  The 
fact  that  in  a little  time  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  think  resignedly  of  the  death  and 
absence  of  friends  is  not  a fact  to  regret  or 
be  ashamed  of,  but  thankful  for. 

Frances  Wentworth,  after  a few  years, 
left  school  and  became  the  queen  in  the  cir- 
cle in  which  she  moved.  As  time  passed, 
and  she  ripened  into  a beautiful  woman- 
hood, she  had  many  offers  of  marriage.  Fi- 
nally, to  every  one’s  surprise,  she  deoided 
in  favor  of  her  cousin  Theodore  Atkinson. 
That  she  had  been  as  much  in  love  with 
her  cousin  John  as  she  could  ever  be  with 
any  one  she  did  not  once  doubt;  but  he, 
perhaps,  had  forgotten  her.  He  had  been 
several  years  in  England,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  his  return.  Her  family  were 
anxious  for  the  match,  Theodore  was  as 
much  attached  to  her  as  was  possible  to  a 
person  of  his  nature,  and  in  a moment  of 
weakness,  acting  against  her  true,  pure  in- 
stincts of  right  and  wrong,  Frances  gave 
her  consent.  She  led  the  same  kind  of  life 
with  him,  I suppose,  that  other  women  lead 
with  husbands  to  whom  they  are  indiffer- 
ent, and  season  succeeded  season. 

In  the  year  1766  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth, who  had  been  in  office  twenty-five 
years,  was  removed  in  favor  of  his  nephew, 
John.  The  Province  had  long  groaned  un- 
der his  iron  rule,  and  the  Stamp  Act  caused 
an  open  revolt.  John  Wentworth,  the  last 
of  the  royal  governors  of  New  Hampshire, 
received  his  commission  as  “ Governor  of 
the  Province  and  Surveyor  of  the  King’s 
Woods”  on  the  11th  of  August,  1766. 

IV. 

Portsmouth  was  on  the  qui  vive,  and  after 
several  hours  of  impatient  waiting,  was  re- 
warded by  the  appearance  of  a brilliant 
cavalcade  which  rode  at  stately  pace  up 


the  principal  street.  The  jubilant  popu- 
lace, in  holiday  attire,  thronged  the  side- 
walks, and  occupied  every  available  window 
and  doorway.  The  .crimson  cross  of  St 
George  fluttered  overhead,  repeated  from 
roof  to  roof.  Cannon  thundered,  bells  rang, 
music  played,  hearty  vivas  rolled  resonant 
up  the  long  street,  and  the  man  to  whom 
was  extended  this  joyous  welcome  rode  in 
the  midst  of  the  cortege,  bowing  graciously 
right  and  left.  Over  all,  in  a stainless  sky, 
stood  the  sun  at  high  noon.  The  bright 
spring  day,  the  sincere  joy  of  the  people,  the 
very  moment  itself — the  moment  of  noon 
— were  auspicious  to  the  new  royal  Govern- 
or. Added  to  the  Mat  of  family  prestige, 
he  had  been  preceded  by  a reputation  of 
gentleman,  scholar,  and  practical  man  of 
business.  His  well-known  character  gave 
promise  of  wise  and  good  rule.  The  pro- 
cession gradually  disappeared,  the  tumult 
lessened,  the  throng  dispersed,  and  shadows 
crept  slowly  across  the  quaint  streets.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  day,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  august  ceremonies,  the  procession 
waited  upon  the  Governor  to  his  residence, 
where  an  affectionate  family  eagerly  longed 
for  his  appearance.  Late  that  evening  he 
went  to  the  house  of  his  cousin  Theodore. 

He  had  not  seen  Frances  yet,  for  she  had 
been  detained  at  home  by  a sick  husband. 

He  waited  in  the  drawing-room  while  a 
servant  went  to  announce  him.  Presently 
a beautiful  woman,  attired  in  rich  brocade 
and  gleaming  with  jewels,  entered  the  room. 

“ Frances  1 is  this  my  little  cousin  t I 
have  fancied  you  beautiful,  but  not  like 
this.”* 

“ And  you — you  are  scarcely  older  than 
when  you  went  away,  and  not  married  yet.” 

“No,  not  married  yet,  Frances.  I had 
always  thought  of  you  as  my  wife,  and  un- 
reasonably supposed  you  understood  my 
feelings  and  would  wait.” 

“A  woman  doesn’t  understand  that  until 
she  hears  it,  Cousin  John.” 

“ And  when  I heard  that  you  were  mar- 
ried to  Theodore,  I said  to  myself, 1 John, 
you  will  go  to  your  grave  childless  and  wife- 
less,’ and  went  on  with  my  work.” 

Mrs.  Atkinson  looked  at  the  Governor  a 
moment  in  astonishment,  then  her  eyes  grew 
blind  with  thick  hot  tears. 

“ What  have  I done  l What  have  I done !” 
she  exclaimed,  bitterly.  “ Oh,  what  have  I 
done ! You,  with  all  the  glory  they  have 
heaped  upon  you,  are  not  happy,  and  as  for 
me,  I am  wretched.  I committed  a sin  in 
marrying  Theodore,  for  I knew  I did  not 
love  him  as  well  as  I was  capable  of  loving. 

Young  as  I was,  John,  I believe  I loved  you 
before  you  went  to  England  better  than  I 
have  ever  loved  him.  And  now — note  I am 
punished.  O God!  the  wretchedness  of 
knowing  it  might  have  been!” 

“Well,  all  regret  is  vain.  Now  let  us 
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bury  the  past,  and  not  forget  that,  wretched 
as  we  are,  any  step  to  relieve  our  wretched- 
ness would  only  increase  it.  We  will  hear 
our  fate  with  brave  hearts,  Fanny  dear ; for 
it  shall  never  he  said  a Wentworth  was  a 
cowaid.r 

“ That  is  true,  John.  It  would  he  unpar- 
don ably  selfish,  to  say  the  least,  for  us  to  let 
a proud  name  touch  the  dust." 

Men  and  women  of  the  world  will  hardly 
believe,  perhaps,  that  a famous  belle,  and  a 
gentleman  of  brilliant  talents  and  accom- 
plishments who  was  familiar  with  the  dis- 
solute court  of  George  the  Third,  laid  firm 
hands  upon  the  passion  in  their  hearts  and 
hade  it  he  still. 

Great  men  do  not  lie  upon  beds  of  roses, 
and  the  hay  and  laurel  often  conceal  a 
crown  of  thorns.  During  the  same  month 
in  which  Governor  Wentworth  arrived  in 
Portsmouth  was  passed  the  famous  bill 
levying  duties  upon  tea,  glass,  etc. — the  odi- 
ous spirit  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  a new  guise. 
Also  one  in  July,  for  establishing  the  Board 
of  Trade ; and  still  another,  making  illegal 
any  act  not  compliant  with  the  requisition 
of  the  Mutiny  Act.  This  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion roused  anew  the  old  fire  of  revolt, 
which  had  smouldered  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  on  the  18th  of  the  preceding 
March.  Governor  Wentworth,  owing  to  his 
own  strong  personal  influence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  numerous  and  wealthy  connec- 
tions, and  the  crown  officers  for  a time  re- 
pressed the  indignation  of  the  people  of  his 
Province.  Faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  crown,  of  which  he  was  a sworn 
servant,  faithful  also  to  the  interests  of  the 
provincialists  where  those  separate  inter- 
ests did  not  clash,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve his  integrity  in  his  narrow  way  be- 
tween two  parties.  He  was  soon  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  one  can  not 
serve  two  masters.  While  these  first  low 
mutterings  of  the  yet  far-distant  Revolution 
were  echoing  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  Theo- 
dore Atkinson  lay  dying.  Frances,  sitting 
at  his  bedside,  and  noting  the  slow  passage 
of  time,  pondered  during  many  a weary 
watch  upon  the  condition  of  her  country. 
Governor  Wentworth  found  that  the  exer- 
cise of  power  was  not  sufficient  to  bring 
happiness  to  his  lonely  heart.  Flattered 
and  deceived  by  the  temporary  acquiescence 
of  the  people,  he  followed  the  instincts  of 
his  heart — the  instinct  of  all  energetic  souls 
in  grief — that  of  hal'd  work . He  determined, 
as  soon  as  spring  opened,  to  commence  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  Surveyor  of 
the  King’s  Woods.  He  adhered  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  one  day  having  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  region  near  which  stands  the  present 
town  of  Wolfsborough,  he  found  the  reward 
of  his  exertions  in  the  landscape  which  lay 
spread  out  before  him.  The  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  place  fascinated  him.  Hope, 


the  spirit  of  spring  and  peacefulness,  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  a home  in  these  wilds — a place  of 
retreat  from  the  cares  of  state.  That  very 
year  the  plan  ripened  into  execution.  He 
erected  a magnificent  house  near  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  known  by  the  Indians 
as  the  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.  In  its 
neighborhood  Bprang  up  the  scattered  dwell- 
ings of  farmers,  who,  encouraged  by  him, 
had  emigrated  from  England  and  congre- 
gated from  different  parts  of  the  Province. 

v. 

On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  October,  1769, 
Theodore  Atkinson,  Jun.,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Council,  and  Secretary  of  the  Province,  de- 
parted this  life.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
the  following  Wednesday.  It  was  a solemn 
day  in  Portsmouth.  By  order  of  the  Govern- 
or public  buildings  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, flags  were  hung  at  half-mast  on  the 
vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  and  during  the 
procession  to  the  family  tomb  in  Queen’s 
Chapel,  all  the  bells  were  tolled,  and  the 
boom  of  minute  - guns  from  Fort  William 
and  Mary  shook  the  town. 

On  a rainy  November  evening,  a few  days 
later,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  in  deep  mourning,  sat 
before  her  drawing-room  fire.  The  cheer- 
ful flames  leaped  and  darted  and  roared 
up  the  wide  windy  flue,  casting  flickering 
grotesque  lights  and  shadows  upon  the  por- 
traits and  oaken  panels  and  ceiling.  Her 
cousin,  the  Governor,  was  announced,  and 
she  arose  and  went  down  the  room  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  led  her  back  to  the  hearth, 
and  they  both  seated  themselves  before  the 
ruddy  blaze.  For  a while  each  was  silent — 
seeing  pictures,  perhaps,  in  the  coals,  for  in 
each  heart  memories  of  the  olden  time  were 
stirring.  Since  their  last  unfettered  private 
interview,  on  their  uncle  Benning’s  birth- 
night  years  ago,  in  the  summer-house  at 
Wentworth  Hall,  how  muoh  had  transpired! 
How  still  the  house  was!  The  slow  tick- 
tack  of  the  hall  clock  and  the  occasional 
dropping  of  a coal  were  the  only  sounds. 
It  was  as  if  the  presence  of  death  still  lin- 
gered in  the  room  above.  Presently  the 
Governor’s  voice,  low  with  repressed  emo- 
tion, interrupted  this  solemn  silence. 

“ Frances,  I beg  your  pardon  for  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  but  speak  I must.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a question  which 
will  probably  strike  you  as  extremely  inop- 
portune f ’’ 

“ Certainly,’’  replied  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

“ Of  course  you  remember  my  arrival  in 
Portsmouth  two  years  and  a half  ago,  and 
the  brief  interview  we  had  that  night  f ” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“ Have  you  changed  since  then,  Frances  f ’’ 

Mrs.  Atkinson  sat  for  a moment  with  down- 
cast eyes,  but  her  reverie  had  more  the  char- 
acter of  reflection  than  lover-like  bashful- 
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ness.  Finally  she  raised  her  large  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  flashed  a splendid  glance  upon 
him. 

“ There’s  nobody  listening,  John,  so  there’s 
no  need  of  pretending  that  you  don’t  know 
exactly  how  matters  stand,”  she  said,  with 
something  of  her  old  childish  straightfor- 
wardness and  impatience. 

“ Very  well,  then,  Frances,”  he  said,  with 
the  old  amusement  at  her  bluntness  in  his 
eyes,  “ I will  come  to  the  point.  I love  you. 
Will  you  promise  me  your  hand  after  your 
period  of  mourning  has  passed  f” 

She  looked  at  him  a moment  meditative- 
ly, then  looked  down,  and  did  not  answer 
for  a moment.  Presently  she  stood  up,  a 
splendid  light  glowing  in  her  eyes.  The 
Governor  instantly  arose  also. 

“ John,  you’re  the  first  man  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  fond  of  glory,  or  else  you  belie 
your  name.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Honor  and  power  are  not  all-satisfying  t” 

“No,  Frances.” 

“ You  are  a lonely  man,  in  spite  of  your 
hosts  of  friends  and  the  glory  of  Wentworth 
Hall!” 

“ Yes,  Frances.” 

“I  no  longer  owe  Theodore’ any  thing* 
do  If” 

“No.” 

“ If  I should  say  yes,  should  you  wish  the 
two  years  were  gone  t” 

“We  are  all  impatient  when  we  love. 
Yes.” 

“ Very  well.  A week  of  waiting  is  a year 
when  one  loves.  So  my  two  years’  mourn- 
ing shall  be  just  two  weeks.  I love  you, 
John,  with  all  my  heart.  I have  loved  you 
ever  since  I can  remember.  I’ve  expiated 
my  sin  in  marrying  Theodore — for  it  was  a 
sin — and  next  Saturday,  please  God,  111  be 
a happy  wife  at  last.” 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  showered 
a hundred  kisses  upon  her  lips. 

“ My  Frances ! mine  at  last !”  he  exclaim- 
ed. Presently,  in  calmer  tones,  but  with  his 
arms  still  folded  about  her,  he  said,  “ I un- 
derstand your  generosity,  but  you  shall  not 
make  a sacrifice  of  yourself.  How  Ports- 
mouth would  talk !” 

“Nobody  will  dare  to  use  my  name  in  gos- 
sip,” replied  Mrs.  Atkinson,  freeing  herself 
from  his  embrace,  and  drawing  her  form  up 
until  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  pride  of  all  the 
Wentworths  was  condensed  in  her  attitude 
and  eyes.  “ With  regard  to  Theodore,  I’ve 
kept  the  law  of  God  and  man  to  the  letter. 
Novo  nothing  but  law  shall  stand  between 
us  and  happiness.” 

“There  spoke  your  father’s  daughter,” 
said  the  Governor,  looking  at  her  with  ad- 
miration, and  catching  the  fire  of  her  inde- 
pendent spirit. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Atkinson  re- 
alized, after  many  years,  the  sweet  dream 


of  her  early  girlhood.  They  were  married 
on  Saturday,  November  11, 1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Brown,  in  Queen’s  Chapel,  and  en- 
tered upon  an  eventful  life  together. 

About  a month  after  his  marriage  Govern- 
or Wentworth  granted  the  charter  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  With  the  opening  spring 
the  spirit  of  resistance  again  showed  itself 
in  Portsmouth,  but  was  subdued. 

In  June,  1774,  a cargo  of  tea  from  England 
was  brought  into  Portsmouth  Harbor.  It 
was  immediately  returned.  Soon  after,  an- 
other cargo  arrived,  consigned  to  the  same 
person.  The  result  of  this  was  a riot.  The 
indignant  citizens  broke  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  consignee,  compelling  him  to 
apply  to  the  Governor  for  protection.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  magnetism  of  Governor 
Wentworth’s  personal  influence  had  held 
the  Province  in  restraint,  but  the  star  of  his 
popularity  had  reached  the  zenith,  whence 
it  rapidly  declined.  In  direct  opposition  to 
his  orders,  the  Provincial  Assembly  invited 
deputies  from  the  various  towns  to  meet  in 
convention  at  Exeter  in  order  to  elect  del- 
egates to  a General  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  In  his  letter  to  the  English 
ministry  at  that  time  he  sorrowfully  ac- 
knowledged tho  fact  that  New  Hampshire 
had  taken  side  with  the  other  colonies.  In 
September  the  Continental  Congress  met 
at  Philadelphia.  At  this  time  Boston  was 
occupied  by  British  troops.  They  were  des- 
titute of  barracks,  and  no  carpenters  would 
work  for  them.  In  this  extremity,  General 
Gage  applied  for  aid  to  Governor  Went- 
worth, who  secretly  employed  an  agent  to 
hire  carpenters  in  Portsmouth.  This  act 
was  the  death-blow  to  his  already  failing 
popularity,  and  he  became  only  nominal 
Governor,  the  real  power  being  vested  in  a 
Committee  of  Safety.  Following  upon  this, 
one  disturbance  after  another  kept  the  Prov- 
ince in  a turmoil,  and  thus  the  winter  of 
1774-75  passed  away.  Governor  Went- 
worth, in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
4th  of  May,  desired  them  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  tend  to  secure  a final 
reconciliation  with  England,  and  he  -laid  be- 
fore them  Lord  North’s  propositions  of  peace. 
In  order  to  consider  this  advice,  the  House 
adjourned  to  the  12th  of  June.  After  this, 
the  Governor  retired  to  his  seat  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
in  the  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his  nature — 
the  planning  of  roads,  the  improvement  of 
his  farm  and  the  farms  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  neighboring  families.  Meantime 
the  Revolution  was  making  rapid  strides  in 
New  York,  but  New  Hampshire  was  out- 
wardly quiet. 

VL 

In  the  midst  of  this  rural  repose  the  Gov- 
ernor’s confidential  servant  made  his  ap- 
pearance. A large  gathering  of  the  coun- 
try people  was  assembled  at  the  Governor’s 
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house,  and  watching  and  participating  in 
their  merry  games,  and  engaging  in  grave 
bnt  pleasant  conversation  relative  to  agri- 
culture, the  Governor  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  also  was  not  a simple  farmer.  Sud- 
denly his  ears,  which  almost  unconsciously 
had  been  strained  for  weeks  to  catch  the 
sound  of  approaching  danger,  heard,  above 
the  confusion  of  careless  and  merry  voices 
and  all  the  cheerful  stir  that  filled  the 
grand  rooms,  a sound  that  was  the  death- 
knell  to  all  royal  festivities  there.  No  one 
else  noticed,  but  he  heard  the  clatter  of  ap- 
proaching hoofs.  A moment  later  a serv- 
ant whispered  in  his  ear  that  some  one  was 
waiting  to  see  him  in  the  Government  House. 
Begging  his  guests  to  excuse  him  a moment, 
and  leaving  the  house  and  passing  through 
the  garden,  he  entered  the  apartment  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  hours  in  the  serene 
past  planning  for  the  prosperity  of  his  Prov- 
ince. 

“ What  has  happened,  Thomas  f Make 
haste  and  let  me  know  the  worst,  for  I must 
return  to  my  guests.” 

“ Your  Excellency,  three  days  ago  Gener- 
al Gage  issued  a proclamation  declaring  all 
Americans  in  arms  rebels  and  traitors,  but 
offering  a free  pardon  to  all  who  returned 
immediately  to  their  allegiance,  excepting 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  whom, 
he  says,  he  will  send  to  England  to  be  hung. 
The  news  of  the  proclamation  reached  Ports- 
mouth the  next  day.  Some  of  your  Excel- 
lency’s enemies  have  made  hold  to  say  that 
Hancock  and  Adams  shall  never  be  hung, 
or,  if  they  are,  that  they  will  retaliate. 
Their  intention  is  to  seize  you  and  some 
other  loyal  subject  as  hostages.” 

“Has  it  come  to  this!”  exclaimed  the 
Governor,  when  Thomas  ceased  speaking. 
“And  from  a people  to  whom  I have  been 
a true  friend !”  he  added,  with  a tinge  of 
bitterness  that  was  but  natural.  “Well, 
remain  here  until  the  party  breaks  up.  I 
would  not  have  them  see  you.  I must  have 
time  for  thought  before  I arouse  suspicion. 
I will  send  you  some  refreshments,  and  then 
you  can  rest  yourself  on  that  couch.”  Say- 
ing this,  he  returned  to  the  house,  and 
moved  easily  among  his  guests  until  the 
great  hall  door  closed  on  the  last,  an  hour 
later.  Then  he  offered  his  wife  his  arm, 
saying,  “The  night  is  almost  too  fair  to 
squander  in  sleep.  Come  into  the  garden, 
Fiances.” 

For  a few  moments  he  hesitated  to  tell 
his  wife  what  had  happened,  and  they  paced 
silently  up  and  down  the  quiet  walks.  It 
was  a June  night,  warm  and  still  and  sweet. 
The  dew-laden  shrubs  and  flowers  emitted 
that  double  fragrance  which  night  distills. 
The  landscape  stretched  away,  dim  and  mys- 
terious in  the  light  of  the  setting  moon. 
The  distant  lap  of  waves  fell  softly  upon 
the  ear — a sound  so  low  and  monotonous 


that  it  seemed  only  to  heighten  the  Bolemn 
calm.  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of 

“The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.” 

It  is  the  sweet  rose-color  with  which  the 
imagination  of  youth  invests  the  future. 
Another  light,  as  sad  as  this  is  sweet,  is 
that  magical  but  mournful  beauty  which 
dawns  over  every  thing  when  we  are  about 
to  bid  it  a final  farewell. 

Presently  the  Governor  told  his  wife  that 
Thomas  had  come  to  warn  him  of  danger, 
and  explained  that  danger.  “And  now,” 
he  said,  “ there  is  much  to  do,  and  only  to- 
morrow to  accomplish  it  in,  for  we  must  fly 
to-morrow  night.” 

“And  something  tells  me  we  shall  never 
return,”  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  “ For  a few 
hours,  John,  this  pleasant  home  is  ours. 
Whose  will  it  be  to-morrow  night,  when  we 
are  fugitives  t Let  us  have  one  more  little 
hour  of  happiness  here.  Come  down  to  the 
bridge.”  He  silently  acquiesced,  and  they 
went  down  the  narrow  path  together. 

“ What  are  your  plans  ?”  she  asked,  pres- 
ently. 

“ I can  form  but  one  that  seems  feasible,” 
he  replied.  “I  don’t  wish  to  start  before 
to-morrow  night,  because  that  will  enable 
us  to  arrive  in  Portsmouth  under  cover  of 
darkness.  To-morrow  we  must  make  all 
necessary  preparations.  On  our  arrival  we 
shall  go  at  once  to  the  fort,  to  place  our- 
selves under  British  protection.” 

“ What  a situation  that  will  be ! In  your 
own  town,  under  protection,  from  death,  of 
your  country’s  enemies ! Oh,  John,  the  wheel 
has  turned ! I can’t  tell  how  I know  it,  but 
our  brightest  days  are  over.” 

They  had  reached  the  little  stone  bridge, 
and  stood  under  the  black  shadow  of  a large 
willow,  whose  pensile  branches  touched 
their  tips  in  the  water.  Out  beyond  the 
shadow  was  the  star-lit  lake  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  opposite  shore  and  hills. 

“ I came  down  here  this  morning,”  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  “ and  the  shadow  seemed 
grateful,  and  the  water  looked  so  shallow 
and  clear  that  I could  count  the  yellow 
stones  lying  at  the  bottom.  But  to-night 
the  shadow  seems  ominous,  and  the  water  is 
as  black  and  fearful  as  if  it  were  a thousand 
fathoms  deep.  I wish  we  hadn’t  come.  I 
would  rather  have  remembered  the  pretty 
spot  as  it  looked  in  the  sunshine.  Now  the 
recollection  of  it  will  always  be  gloomy. 
Why  are  you  so  still,  John  T” 

“ I was  thinking  of  something  that  hap- 
pened years  and  years  ago.  Some  subtle 
association  has  recalled  it.” 

“ What  is  it  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  remember  that  birthday  par- 
ty of  Uncle  Benning’s  just  before  I went  to 
England  t” 

“ Yes,  well.  It  was  my  first.” 

“You  and  I were  in  the  summer-house, 
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and  you  made  one  of  the  frank  speeches  for 
which  you  were  famous  in  those  days.” 

* “ I don’t  remember.” 

“ It  was  this,  and  it  is  singular  it  should 
come  to  me  to-night.  ‘ It  is  very  queer,  John, 
but  I like  people  and  handsome  gowns  and 
dancing  and  music  ever  so  much ; but  all  of 
it  together  isn’t  as  pleasant  as  listening  to 
you,  and  being  out  here  in  the  dark  with 
you  in  the  garden.’  They  were  the  thought- 
less words  of  a child,  Frances,  but  you  see 
I’ve  remembered  them.” 

“It’s  as  true  now,  John  dear,  as  it  was 
then,”  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  a tremulous 
voice,  as  she  drew  closer  to  his  side.  “ All 
these  years  have  been  full  of  people  and 
dazzle  and  glitter  and  sweet  sounds,  but, 
dear,  if  the  coming  years  are  all  out  in  the 
dark,  they’ll  be  pleasant  if  you  are  with 
me.” 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
said,  “ Come ; the  dawn  is  breaking.” 

They  turned  toward  the  house,  and  took 
up  the  burden  of  the  first  in  a long  series 
of  weary,  doubtful  days.  During  the  fore- 
noon hasty  verbal  invitations  were  issued 
to  the  neighboring  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies, requesting  their  presence  at  the  Gov- 
ernor’s house  early  in  the  evening.  News 
traveled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  that  secluded  and  remote  re- 
gion were  ignorant  of  the  events  which  had 
recently  transpired  in  Massachusetts.  About 
sunset  they  arrived,  and  then  the  Governor 
explained  to  them  why  he  had  called  them 
together.  In  conclusion  he  said:  “I  must 
leave  you  for  the  present,  but,  I hope,  only 
for  the  present.  When  happier  times  re- 
turn, I hope  to  return  with  them.”  When 
he  had  finished,  there  was  hardly  a dry  eye 
in  the  room,  for  Governor  Wentworth  had 
been  to  these  simple,  warm-hearted  people 
what  the  patriarchs  of  old  were  to  their 
families.  They  went,  one  by  one,  to  bid  him 
farewell,  and  not  a man  of  them  all  but  felt 
a pang  at  the  parting,  whatever  his  politic- 
al sentiments  were.  After  that  they  went 
slowly,  in  little  groups,  out  of  his  presence, 
and,  as  they  went,  turned  their  backs,  all 
unwittingly,  on  royalty  forever.  That  night 
Governor  Wentworth,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  left  their  pleasant  home  among  the 
hills,  and  two  days  later  placed  themselves 
under  British  protection  at  Fort  William 
and  Mary.  Ten  weeks  of  wearing  suspense 
followed  their  arrival.  The  Governor,  be- 
ing determined,  come  what  might,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  crown,  calmly  awaited  the 
issue  of  events.  With  Mrs.  Wentworth  it 
was  different.  She  was  a true  and  devoted 
wife,  but  there  was  not  a heart  more  loyal 
to  American  liberty  than  hers.  There  was 
something  generous  in  her  nature,  or  the 
fact  that  her  countrymen  had  threatened 
her  husband’s  life  would  have  imbittered 
her  against  her  country.  Time  wore  slow- 


ly on  to  July.  On  the  3d,  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  11th,  Governor  Wentworth,  trusting  that 
the  rebellion  would  be  crushed  by  that  time, 
sent  a message  from  the  fort  to  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  adjourning  it  to  the  28th  of 
September.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
"August,  the  Governor  decided  to  leave  the 
fort.  His  wife’s  health  was  evidently  fail- 
ing, and  if  they  continued  there,  might  be- 
come seriously  impaired.  On  the  evening 
of  the  24th,  they  took  passage  in  the  frigate 
Scarborough  for  Boston . As  the  vessel  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  fort,  guns  were  fired 
— the  last  that  were  ever  to  be  fired  in  that 
harbor  in  Governor  Wentworth’s  honor,  but 
that  he  could  not  know.  The  night  was 
warm,  and  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth remained  on  deck  until  a late  hour. 

For  weeks  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  had  been  their  sole  topic  of  conver- 
sation. To-night  their  talk  was  partly  of 
that,  and  partly  of  their  life  in  Portsmouth 
before  these  troubles  began.  How  remote 
now  seemed  those  halcyon  years ! As  they 
talked,  the  shores  so  dear  to  each  receded, 
and  were  lost  in  night  and  distance. 

Governor  Wentworth  remained  in  Boston 
some  weeks.  Then  the  man  who,  less  than 
ten  years  before,  had  made  a triumphant 
entry  into  Portsmouth,  with  every  prospect 
of  a brilliant  career,  landed  on  the  desolate 
Isles  of  Shoals.  Water -worn  rocks  sur- 
rounded him,  while  above  loomed  a leaden 
sky,  and  at  his  feet  roared  the  angry  waves 
of  the  equinox.  Here  he  read  a proclama- 
tion adjourning  the  Assembly  to  the  next 
April.  This  was  the  final  act  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  low  overhead  circled  the  sea- 
gulls, his  most  attentive  auditors,  uttering 
their  shrill  screams  prophetic  of  storms. 

A few  weeks  later,  on  the  deck  of  an  out- 
ward-bound vessel,  holding  his  little  son  by 
the  hand,  and  supporting  his  weeping  wife 
upon  his  arm,  stood  John  Wentworth,  the 
last  royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  A 
damp  wind  was  sweeping  the  deck,  and  the 
boy  complained  of  the  cold. 

| “ Take  him  below,”  said  the  Governor  to 

an  attendant. 

The  two  stood  looking  westward,  and 
presently  observed  that  the  gray  pall  of 
cloud  lifted  in  the  horizon,  and  that  a gold- 
en sunset  broke  through.  It  gilded  the 
spires  and  roofs  of  Portsmouth. 

“ It  is  a good  omen,”  said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

“God  bless  thee,  my  country — God  bless 
thee !”  she  exclaimed. 

They  gazed  with  straining  eyes  at  those 
beloved  shores  as  they  lessened  and  faded 
in  the  distance  and  early  gloaming.  Then 
the  Governor,  turning  away  with  a sigh, 
said,  wearily,  “ Come,  darling,  it  is  too  cold 
for  you  on  deck.” 

With  one  last  look,  through  a blinding 
rain  of  tears,  at  the  shores  she  was  leaving 
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forever,  and  sobbing,  “Exiles!  exiles!”  Fran- 
ces Wentworth  turned  away  and  followed 
her  husband. 

vn. 

A little  eastward  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
are  ruins  that  still  attract  attention — the 
ruins  of  an  elegant  English  mansion.  Tra- 
dition says  that  a fine  lawn  surrounded  it, 
and  that  orchards  and  gardens  swept  away 
from  its  rear.  Dissolving  time  has  left  of 
the  house  only  the  cellar.  This  is  choked 
with  wild  brush.  Graceful  blackberry  vines 
riot  luxuriantly  against  its  ancient  walls, 
broad  dock  leaves  overlie  them,  velvet- 
leaved, golden-flowered  mullein  stalks  rise 
stately  and  tall  from  its  rubbish.  In  the 
orchards  the  trees,  from  long  want  of  cul- 
tivation, have  returned  to  their  wild  state. 
In  the  direction  of  the  lake  *a  moss-covered 
stone  bridge  crosses  a little  stream,  on  the 
farther  side  of  which  is  a tract  of  land,  for- 
merly a deer  park.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  cellar  is  the  garden.  Towering  above 
its  other  trees,  and  almost  gone  to  decay, 
the  gigantic  column  of  a Lombardy  poplar 
seems  a meet  type  not  only  of  the  general 
desolation  of  a spot  now  so  silent  but  teem- 
ing with  historical  recollections,  but  also  of 
a former  government,  exotic  and  dead  like 
itself.  Tradition  and  history  still  speak  of 
the  men  and  women  who  once  gathered  here. 
Death  and  distance  give  a tinge  of  romantic 
melancholy  to  the  place.  Persons  whose 
names  are  celebrated  in  history  once  gath- 
ered within  those  vanished  walls,  prome- 
naded those  garden  walks,  and  gazed  upon 
the  unfading  beauty  of  this  landscape : 
Dr.  Wheelock,  who  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  who  became  its 
first  president ; Benjamin  Thompson,  after- 
ward the  illustrious  Count  Rumford;  Rev. 
George  Whitefield ; the  4lite  of  Portsmouth 
society,  its  fair  women  and  brave  men, 
strong,  honored,  powerful  once,  less  than 
shadows  now,  fading  memories  in  the  minds 
of  mankind.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  the  builder  of  the  house, 
Sir  John  Wentworth, # died,  and — a some- 


• Now  that  the  smoke  and  din  of  ita  battles  have 
cleared  away,  and  we  are  able  to  look  dispassionately 
at  the  men  and  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  charac- 
ter of  Governor  Wentworth  appears  in  its  true  light 
The  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a century  his  memory 
is  still  held  in  reverent  and  loving  estimation  by  the 
people  of  that  region  proves  that  he  was  all  that  tra- 
dition and  the  scant  records  of  history  portray  him— a 
warm-hearted,  sympathetic  friend,  an  able  Governor, 
a practical  business  man,  a profound  scholar  both  as 
to  science  and  belUs-lettres,  and,  in  short,  a Christian 
gentleman.  Although  compelled  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  sustain  the  Tory  side  in  the  Revolution, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  result  of  that  war  was 
not  wholly  dissatisfactory  to  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
principles  of  his  character  to  keep  a promise  to  the 
letter.  A spoken  promise  was  to  him  as  sacred  as  a 
written  one.  He  had  taken  solemn  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  English  government,  and  perhaps  that,  and  that 
only,  was  the  cause  of  his  not  espousing  the  American 
aide  of  the  question,  for  at  heart  he  was  a democrat 


wbat  singular  and  poetical  coincidence — 
the  house  was  accidentally  burned  the  fol- 
lowing month.  But  the  revolving  years  in 
their  silent  course  have  enveloped  in  verd- 
ure these  remains  of  royalty  in  the  old  Gran- 
ite State,  and  as  the  freshness  of  spring-time 
has  sprang  from  the  rains  of  the  dwelling, 
so  ont  of  the  ruins  of  oppression  has  grown 
the  beauty  of  freedom. 


THE  TULIP  MANIA. 

MANKIND  is  undoubtedly  the  most  rea- 
soning of  all  the  animal  race : yet  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  whole  peoples  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  their  reasoning  faculties! 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  extent 
to  which  popular  delusions  are  sometimes 
carried.  Breaking  ont  suddenly,  they  ran 
through  nations  like  an  epidemic ; nay,  oc- 
casionally all  civilized  nations  are  infected 
by  them.  The  frenzy  of  the  Crusades  was 
not  confined  to  one  country  nor  to  a single 
age.  Beginning  in  the  tenth  century,  it 
was  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  that  Columbus 
assigned  as  a reason  for  attempting  the  dis- 
covery of  America  that  thereby  money  could 
be  obtained  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  At  one  time  all  France  is  car- 
ried away  by  the  tremendous  extravagance 
of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  which  raised  real 
estate  to  such  a price  that  it  was  valued 
at  one  hundred  years’  purchase,  that  is,  its 
rent  only  paid  one  per  cent,  on  its  cost.  A 
little  later  and  England  burst  out  with  her 
South  Sea  Bubble,  creating  such  a hunger 
for  special  corporations  that  one  man  who 
advertised  an  unknown  scheme,  to  be  re- 
vealed at  the  end  of  the  month,  ten  dollars 
to  be  paid  down  for  each  share  subscribed 
for,  took  in  $10,000  the  first  day.  The  stur- 
dy burghers  of  Holland  took  the  tulip  mani& 
so  badly  that  single  bulbs  that  could  not 
flower  till  another  year  would  sell  for  more 
than  $2000  apiece.  Nor  has  our  own  coun- 
try been  free  from  these  financial  epidem- 
ics. Many  of  our  readers  can  remember  the 
Moms  multxcauUs  speculation  of  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  Eastern  land  investments  a 
little  later.  Within  ten  years  Bavaria  has 
been  seduced  into  pouring  all  its  movable 
wealth  into  the  lap  of  a woman  who  had 
no  security  to  offer,  simply  because  she  paid 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  covered  her  bank- 
ing operations  with  the  flowered  robe  of 
priestly  confidence.  No  people  is  so  wise 
that  it  is  not  occasionally  carried  away  by 
popular  frenzy,  none  so  prudent  that  it  will 
not  occasionally  make  large  investments  in 
hopes  that  to-morrow’s  rise  will  greatly 
overpay  to-day’s  risks.  And  nothing  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  show  to  the  world  the  dan- 
geV  of  schemes  that  promise  too  much  than 
to  give  their  true  history ; for  these  schemes 
always  offer  to  benefit  communities  without 
making  any  addition  to  their  productive 
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powers,  and  they  ask  each  capitalist  to  in- 
vest not  on  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  plan, 
bnt  because  every  body  else  is  investing. 

Such  delusions  are  most  fertile  in  an  age 
of  financial  ignorance.  There  has  been  too 
large  a development  of  educated  common- 
sense,  too  much  of  a study  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  making  of  money,  and, 
above  all,  the  press  is  too  enlightened  and 
powerful  to  permit  them  to  beggar  whole 
nations  as  they  once  did.  The  financial 
crises  of  the  present  day  are  short-lived 
and  confined  to  commercial  centres,  but 
three  centuries  ago  they  ruined  whole  peo- 
ples. And  what  singular  speculations  they 
were!  Of  all  things  in  the  world  in  which 
to  make  a corner,  to  excite  a speculation, 
to  be  puffed  by  brokers,  it  would  seem  as  if 
flowers  would  be  the  last.  But  that  a whole 
nation  should  grow  mad  over  bulbs,  that 
the  industry  of  a people  should  be  turned 
aside  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  to 
that  of  horticulture,  and  that  the  mania 
should  spread  from  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
man to  the  phlegmatic  Englishman,  seems 
almost  incredible.  Yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  desire  for 
tulips  had  so  spread  over  Europe  that  no 
wealthy  man  considered  his  garden  perfect 
without  his  rare  collection  of  tulips.  From 
the  aristocracy  the  rage  spread  to  the  mid- 
dle and  the  agricultural  classes,  and  mer- 
chants and  shop-keepers  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  rarity  of  their  flowers  and 
in  the  prices  paid  for  them.  A trader  at 
Haarlem  was  actually  known  to  pay  half 
his  fortune  for  a single  root,  not  from  any 
expectation  of  profit  in  its  propagation,  but 
to  keep  it  in  his  conservatory  for  the  admi- 
ration of  his  acquaintances. 

The  first  tulip  seen  in  Europe  was  beheld 
at  Augsburg,  in  Germany,  in  1559,  and  was 
imported  from  Constantinople,  where  it  had 
long  been  a favorite.  Ten  or  eleven  years 
after  this  the  plant  was  in  great  demand  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  Wealthy  burghers 
of  Amsterdam  sent  direct  to  Constantinople 
for  their  precious  bulbs,  and  paid  extrava- 
gant prices  for  them.  The  first  roots  plant- 
ed in  England  were  brought  from  Vienna 
in  the  year  1600,  and  were  considered  a great 
rarity.  For  thirty  years  tulips  continued 
to  grow  in  reputation.  One  would  suppose 
there  must  have  been  some  virtue  in  this 
flower  that  made  it  so  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  so  prudent  a people  as  the  Dutch.  Yet 
it  has  neither  the  beauty  or  the  perfume 
of  the  violet  nor  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
It  hardly  possesses  the  beauty  of  the  hum- 
ble sweet-pea.  Its  only  recommendation  is 
its  aristocratic  stateliness,  and  this  should 
hardly  have  commended  it  to  the  only  dem- 
ocratic republic  on  the  globe.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  the  first  time  that  fashion  has 
turned  ugliness  into  beauty  and  rarity  into 
wealth. 


In  1634  the  rage  for  tulips  among  the 
Dutch  was  so  great  that  the  ordinary  in- 
dustry of  the  country  was  neglected,  and 
the  whole  people  turned  to  the  production 
of  tulips.  As  this  mania  increased,  prices 
increased  with  it,  until  in  1635  merchants 
were  known  to  have  spent  $40,000  in  the 
purchase  of  forty  tulips.  At  this  time  each 
species  was  sold  by  weight.  A tulip  of  the 
kind  known  as  the  Admiral  Lietkin,  and 
weighing  400  grains,  would  sell  for  $1800 ; 
the  Admiral  Von  der  Eycke,  weighing  450 
grains,  was  worth  $500 ; a Viceroy  of  400 
grains  would  bring  $1200.  Most  precious 
of  all,  a Semper  Augustus,  weighing  only  200 
grains,  was  thought  to  be  cheap  at  $2200. 
This  last  species  was  much  sought  after,  and 
even  an  inferior  plant  would  readily  sell  for 
$800.  When  this  species  was  first  known, 
in  1636,  there  were  only  two  roots  of  it  in 
Holland,  and  those  not  of  the  best.  One  be- 
longed to  a dealer  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  oth- 
er was  owned  in  Haarlem.  So  anxious  were 
the  purchasers  for  this  new  variety  that 
one  person  offered  twelve  acres  of  valuable 
building  land  for  the  Haarlem  tulip.  That 
of  Amsterdam  was  sold  for  $1840,  a new  car- 
riage, two  gray  horses,  and  a complete  suit 
of  harness.  As  a specimen  of  the  value  of 
these  bulbs  we  give  the  actual  copy  of  a bill 
of  sale  of  certain  articles  given  in  exchange 
for  one  single  root  of  the  Viceroy  species : 


Two  lasts  of  wheat $1T9 

Two  lasts  of  rye 828 

Four  fat  oxen 199 

Eight  fat  swine 96 

Twelve  fat  sheep 48 

Two  hogsheads  wine 28 

Four  tuns  beer 18 

Two  tons  butter IT 

One  thousand  pounds  cheese 48 

One  bed,  complete 40 

One  suit  clothes 88 

One  silver  cup 84 


Sooo 

Since  that  day  tulips  have  declined  in 
value,  but  wine,  butter,  and  cheese  have  de- 
cidedly advanced. 

Strangers  who  came  for  the  first  time  into 
Holland  were  wholly  unable  to  comprehend 
the  great  mania  that  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple. One  wealthy  merchant,  who  prided 
himself  not  a little  on  his  magnificent  tulip 
bed,  and  on  the  new  flowers  he  was  expect- 
ing to  grow  the  coming  year,  received  a call 
one  morning  early  from  a sailor,  who  told 
him  that  a ship  of  his  had  just  arrived,  and 
that  he  was  sent  to  give  him  the  news.  The 
glad  merchant  immediately  went  to  the  back 
of  his  store,  selected  a nice  red  herring,  and 
gave  it  to  the  sailor  for  his  breakfast.  The 
sailor  loved  herring  much,  and  onion  more ; 
and  having  just  arrived  from  a foreign  voy- 
age, his  appetite  for  vegetables  was  propor- 
tionately sharpened.  Seeing  a small  pile 
of  onions,  as  he  supposed,  lying  on  the  mer- 
chant’s counter,  he  slyly  seized  his  opportu- 
nity, took  the  top  onion,  and  deposited  it  in 
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his  pocket  as  a companion  to  his  herring. 
He  then  left  the  store  and  proceeded  to  his 
ship  and  his  breakfast.  Hardly  had  he  left 
when  the  merchant  missed  his  valuable  Sem- 
per Augustus  bulb,  worth  $1400.  The  es- 
tablishment was  soon  in  an  uproar,  for  the 
valuable  root  had  just  been  brought  in  that 
morning,  and  had  been  noticed  by  many. 
After  every  clerk  had  been  examined,  and 
had  declared  his  innocence,  one  of  them  re- 
membered to  have  seen  the  sailor  drawing 
' his  hand  away  from  the  pile  of  roots  and 
putting  it  in  his  pocket.  The  merchant  in-  j 
otantly  started  for  the  door,  and  hurried 
down  to  his  vessel.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  the  sailor  sitting  on  a coil  of  ropes  eat- 
ing his  breakfast.  No  sooner  had  the  mer- 
chant sprung  on  board  and  advanced  to- 
ward him  than  the  sailor  put  the  last  bite 
of  his  onion  into  his  mouth,  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  hear  what  the  owner  had  to  say. 
He  sternly  denied  stealing  any  tulip,  but 
admitted  he  did  take  one  onion,  “ but  it 
didn’t  have  much  of  the  taste  of  an  onion 
either.”  The  merchant,  as  he  turned  away, 
told  the  astonished  sailor  that  “it  would 
have  been  cheaper  for  him  to  have  break- 
fasted the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all  his 
court.” 

Another  story  of  an  English  traveler  is 
not  less  ludicrous.  This  gentleman  was  an' 
amateur  botanist,  traveling  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  study  of  his  favorite  science.  Hap- 
pening to  see  a large  tulip  root  on  a stand 
in  the  conservatory  of  a wealthy  Dutch- 
man, he  quietly  took  out  his  penknife  and 
began  to  peel  off  its  coats ; for  he  too  took 
it  for  an  onion,  and  wanted  to  discover  of 
what  species  it  was.  After  he  had  peeled 
off  half  its  coverings,  he  cut  it  in  two  to  in- 
spect the  heart.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
old  gentleman  who  owned  the  conservatory 
and  the  bulb  turned  round  to  see  his  pre- 
cious root  cut  in  two.  Seizing  the  English- 
man by  the  collar,  he  shouted  out,  “ Do  you 
know  what  you  are  about?”  “Certainly; 
I am  peeling  an  onion — a most  extraordi- 
nary onion  too.”  “ Extraordinary  I”  said  the 
Dutchman.  “ I should  think  it  was.  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  an  Admiral  Von  der  Eycke.”  “ Is  it  ?” 
replied  the  Englishman,  taking  out  his  pock- 
et-book to  note  down  the  name.  “ And  are 
there  many  onions  of  this  kind  in  your  coun- 
try ?”  The  Dutchman  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  instantly  forced  the  English- 
man out  of  his  grounds,  and  led  him  to  the 
syndic,  followed  by  a great  crowd.  Here 
the  Englishman  was  arraigned  and  tried  for 
stealing  and  cutting  up  one  tulip  worth 
$1600.  The  magistrate  found  the  evidence 
sufficient  (especially  as  the  Englishman  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  take  and  cut  up  some- 
thing), fined  him  $1600,  and  imprisoned  him 
till  the  fine  was  paid. 

The  demand  for  tulips  of  rare  species  con- 
tinued to  grow  till  1636,  when  it  reached  its 
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height.  Regular  marts  for  their  sale  were 
opened  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Amster- 
dam, and  at  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  other 
places.  Symptoms  of  gambling  and  of  time 
sales  soon  became  prevalent  every  where. 
Stock-jobbers,  ever  alert  for  new  subjects 
of  speculation,  dealt  largely  in  tulips.  As 
in  all  speculative  movements,  at  first  every 
thing  rose  and  every  body  gained.  Tulip 
jobbers  gambled  on  the  riso  and  fall  of 
bulbs,  making  large  profits  by  buying  when 
prices  were  low  and  selling  when  they  rose. 
Many  individuals  grew  suddenly  rich.  It 
was  believed  that  this  mania  for  flowers 
was  to  spread  to  other  lands,  and  that  the 
wealthy  of  all  nations  would  send  to  Hol- 
land for  tulips,  paying  whatever  price  hor- 
ticulturists might  ask.  Holland  was  expect- 
ed to  be  the  tulip  market  of  the  world,  and 
the  riches  of  Europe  were  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  No- 
bles, citizens,  farmers,  mechanics,  footmen, 
and  even  chimney-sweeps  dabbled  in  tulips. 
Houses  and  lands  were  offered  at  ruinously 
low  rates  that  their  proceeds  might  be  in- 
vested in  bulbs  that  were  expected  to  ne- 
tum  a golden  crop.  To  a certain  extent  the 
mania  did  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land, and  money  began  to  flow  in  from  all 
directions.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  rose,  and  houses  and  lands,  horses 
and  carriages,  and  luxuries  of  every  sort 
rose  with  the  rise  of  tulips:  all  commerco 
rested  on  a flower  bed.  So  extensive  were 
the  operations  in  roots  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  draw  up  a code  of  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  dealers.  Notaries  and  clerks 
were  appointed,  who  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  tulip 
trade.  In  the  smaller  towns,  where  thero 
was  no  exchange,  the  principal  tavern  was 
usually  selected  as  the  show  place,  where 
high  and  low  traded  in  tulips,  and  confirm- 
ed their  bargains  over  a good  dinner.  These 
dinners  were  sometimes  attended  by  two  or 
three  hundred  persons,  and  large  vases  of 
tulips  in  full  bloom  were  placed  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  tables  and  sideboards. 

At  last  prudent  people  saw  that  this 
could  not  last  forever.  Even  the  wealthy 
could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  up  with  the 
rise  of  commodities.  It  was  evident  that 
prices  must  soon  fall ; and  this  expectation 
hastened  the  crisis.  The  suspicion  became 
a panic,  and  every  body  began  to  sell,  and 
prices  to  fall.  The  difficulty  was  not  only 
in  the  actual  sales  and  purchases,  but  in  the 
purchases  on  time,  which,  like  all  such  pur- 
chases, were  speculative  gambling.  A suit 
at  law  the  following  year  developed  the 
fact  that  one  A had  agreed  to  purchase  ten 
Semper  Augustuses  from  B at  $1600  each, 
flowers  to  be  delivered  and  prices  paid  in 
six  weeks.  The  bargain  was  made  just  as 
prices  were  trembling  in  the  balance.  Before 
the  six  weeks  had  expired  every  thing  was 
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flat,  tulips  were  unsalable,  and  Semper  Au- 
gustuses were  plenty  at  $120  each.  A re- 
fused to  take  the  flowers  or  pay  the  differ- 
ence of  $14,800.  Defaulters  became  common 
through  all  Holland.  Every  body  had  bulbs 
and  nobody  had  money.  The  most  prudent 
had  sold  out  in  time  and  invested  their  prof- 
its in  English  funds.  Many  substantial  mer- 
chants were,  however,  reduced  to  beggary. 

When  the  financial  panic  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  tulip-holders*  in  the  several 
towns  and  cities  held  public  meetings  to 
restore  public  credit.  Deputies  were  sent 
from  all  parts  of  Holland  to  Amsterdam  to 
concert  with  the  ministry ; for  the  whole  na- 
tion was  affected.  Government  refused  to 
interfere,  but  advised  the  tulip-sellers  to  set- 
tle among  themselves.  But  complaints  rose 
high,  and  the  meetings  became  of  a stormy 
character.  At  last  it  was  agreed,  after 
much  bickering  and  ill-will,  by  all  the  dep- 
uties assembled  at  Amsterdam  that  con- 
tracts made  in  the  height  of  the  mania,  or 
prior  to  November,  1636,  should  be  declared 
null  and  void,  and  that  all  after  that  date 
should  be  released  on  payment  of  ten  per 
cent.  But  this  decision  only  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  those  whom  it  relieved.  Those  who 
had  tulips  on  hand  which  they  had  sold  at 
high  prices,  but  had  not  delivered,  became 
greatly  discontented.  Tulips  worth  at  one 


time  |2400  now  sold  at  $200,  so  that  one- 
tenth  was  more  than  they  were  worth. 
Again  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
government,  and  again  government  refused 
to  interfere.  Those  who  were  unlucky 
enough  to  have  a large  stock  of  tulips  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  fall  were  left  to 
bear  their  own  loss.  But  the  commerce  of 
the  country  received  a shock  from  which  it 
took  years  to  recover. 

The  example  of  the  Dutch  was,  to  some 
extent,  imitated  in  England.  In  1636  tu- 
lips were  publicly  sold  on  the  London  Ex- 
change, while  in  Paris  jobbers  strove  in 
vain  to  create  a tulip  mania.  They  only  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  these  flowers  into  great 
favor,  a favor  they  still  retain,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries.  But  the  Dutch  are  to-day 
prouder  of  their  tulips  and  their  tulip  beds 
than  any  other  nation.  In  England  they 
are  still  highly  valued,  and  a tulip  will  pro- 
duce more  money  than  an  oak.  In  1800  rare 
bulbs  sold  for  $75 ; and  from  that  time  the 
mania  began  to  spread,  so  that  in  1835  a tu- 
lip of  the  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  species  sold 
at  public  auction  for  $370.  The  principal 
horticulturist  in  England  has  on  his  cata- 
logue tulips  labeled  at  $1000  each ; but  this 
is  an  exception.  The  prices  in  England  to- 
day for  the  best  kinds  are  from  $25  to  $75, 
according  to  the  rarity  of  the  species. 


HOW  MY  SHIP  CAME  FROM  OVER  THE  SEA. 


I BELONG  to  a sea-faring  race — I,  the  last 
of  my  family — “only  a little  girl,”  as 
father  used  to  call  me,  shaking  his  head,  as 
if  to  be  only  a girl  were  the  direst  calamity 
that  could  befall  this  old  home  of  ours. 
Such  an  odd  home  for  a child,  and  yet  such 
a weird,  beautiful  place  to  live  and  grow  to 
be  a woman  in — that  old  light-house  on 
Stony  Point,  of  which  my  father  had  been 
keeper  for  many  a year.  We  two  were 
alone  in  the  world,  except  for  the  faithful 
old  woman  who  had  taken  care  of  us  ever 
since  I,  a baby  girl,  hod  been  placed  in  her 
arms  by  a dying  mother.  Janet  taught  me 
womanly,  housewifely  ways  when  I was  out 
of  school,  and,  even  as  a child,  I knew  how 
to  mend,  and  keep  the  bright  rooms  neat  and 
clean  against  the  time  when  Ben  dropped 
in  after  the  work  was  done. 

Ben  was  a stout  young  fisherman,  and 
owned  as  neat  a little  craft  as  any  along 
shore,  and  Ben — why,  Ben  had  been  my  lov- 
er ever  fcince  I was  old  enough  to  lisp  his 
name.  I can  not  remember  when,  in  some 
way,  my  life  was  not  bound  up  with  his. 
He  held  my  hand  and  guided  me  over  the 
rocks  to  the  village  school  with  more  than 
the  care  and  fondness  of  an  elder  brother, 
when  I was  a curly-haired  lassie  of  four 
years  and  he  a stout  tall  lad  of  ten.  Yes, 
Ben  loved  me  then  just  as  truly  and  honest- 


ly as  when,  years  afterward;  I came  home 
from  a pretentious  country  boarding-school, 
full  of  grand  ideas  and  longings  to  be  a lady, 
and  a little  shy  unrest  at  my  heart  when  I 
met  my  boy  lover  on  the  sands.  But  he— 
he  kissed  me  before  father  and  Janet,  and 
said,  without  any  hesitation,  “Oh,  Jetty, 
how  beautiful  you  have  grown !”  And  then 
I knew  that  his  love  was  just  the  same — 
indeed,  how  would  it  have  beeu  possible  for 
such  a man  to  change  ? But  he  was  no 
longer  a fisherman.  He  was  mate  of  the 
Betsey  Jane , a stanch  new  ship  that  lay  rock- 
ing in  the  bay,  with  white  sails  folded — 
rocking  idly  on  the  summer  sea,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  storm  and  tempest 
for  it  to  brave.  He  was  going  away  just  as 
I was  coming  home — going  far  off  to  for- 
eign ports ; but  never  a day  passed  by  with- 
out his  stopping  at  our  door,  never  an  even- 
ing that  he  did  not  drop  in  for  a smoke  and 
talk,  with  father,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  his 
glances  I found  out  furtively  were  given 
to  me. 

One  night,  when  a sudden  storm  was 
swooping  over  the  sea,  Ben  came  in  with  a 
hearty  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  that  all 
the  fishing  boats  were  safely  hauled  up 
along  shore  an  hour  before.  I sat  by  the 
table  knitting  a crimson  scarf,  and  as  the 
bright  worsted  fell  from  my  fingers,  my 
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thoughts,  like  birds  of  passage  dying  hither 
and  thither,  scarcely  kept  pace  with  my 
dashing  needles.  I remember  how  cheery 
the  room  looked,  with  its  white  sanded  door 
and  the  square  of  gay  striped  carpet  in  the 
centre  of  it;  the  big  bunch  of  syringas  on 
the  table  dlling  the  whole  air  with  dead 
sweetness  ; the  light  from  the  lamp  dancing 
on  the  picture-frames,  the  tinted  shells,  and 
strange  things  that  sailors  had  brought  to 
us  from  foreign  ports.  I remember,  too, 
how  the  wind  roared  and  how  hoarse  was 
the  cry  that  sounded  from  the  rocks  below. 
How  the  waves  were  seething  around  them, 
and  thundering  along  the  beach.  Woe  and 
wreck  it  was  crying  to  many  a heart ; but 
what  had  I to  fear,  and  what  did  I know  of 
woe  and  lossf  Perhaps  when  Ben  was 
gone  I might  think  of  him  in  the  roaring 
gale,  but  now — ah,  the  wind  sings  a differ- 
ent song  to  us  when  we  are  young!  And 
then  I stole  a glance  at  him,  met  his  eyes, 
and  mine  dropped  upon  my  work  again. 
When  another  and  a louder  blast  surged 
around  the  house  I was  glad  to  hear  father 
say,  “It’s  a dreadful  night!  Jetty,  I can’t 
rest  easy  till  the  lamp’s  lit,  child.  It’s  ear- 
ly, but  suppose  you  see  to  it." 

“ Yes,  father,"  I said,  hurrying  away. 

I went  up  to  the  tower,  but  before  light- 
ing the  match  I opened  the  small  window 
and  leaned  out.  The  wind  blew  in,  drench- 
ing my  face  and  hair  with  sudden  gusts  of 
spray;  but  still  I knelt  there,  looking  out 
over  the  tossing  waters,  the  rain  beating 
against  my  hot  cheeks  like  dusky  wings,  the 
roar  of  the  surf  sojmding  in  my  ears,  and  yet 
hearing,  or  thinking  that  I heard,  above  it 
all  the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  I think  in 
that  moment  it  came  to  me  what  it  was  to 
be  a woman  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which 
implies  a consciousness  of  a different  nature 
and  existence.  I pulled  down  the  window 
and  struck  a match.  Just  as  I lifted  my 
hand  to  the  lamp  I heard  a footstep  on  the 
stairs ; then  Ben  stood  beside  me. 

“Let  me  do  it  for  you,  Jetty,"  ho  said; 
“ there’ll  be  time  enough  afterward  for  you 
to  come  up  here  alone.  How  your  hand 
trembles,  dear !" 

And  in  a moment  more  I stood  under  the 
full  blaze,  with  folded  arms  and  beating 
heart,  looking  out  over  the  great  wide  circle 
of  sea  that  spread  itself  before  the  window 
a dark,  heaving  mass,  the  white-caps  rolling 
in  and  crashing  on  the  rocks  below.  He 
drew  me  to  him,  leaning  over  me  and  look- 
ing out,  though  it  was  much  too  dark  for 
either  of  us  to  see  any  thing  but  the  line  of 
breakers. 

“You  will  be  lighting  the  lamp  for  me 
one  of  these  days,  Jetty,"  he  said,  softly, 
with  that  pathetic  tone  into  which  the 
voice  slides  so  easily  when  one  is  breaking 
away  from  home  and  friends  for  the  first 
time.  And  then,  as  I tried  to  free  my  hand 


from  his,  he  put  one  arm  about  me  and  drew 
me  closer  to  him,  kissing  me  on  my  forehead 
and  lips.  “ When  I come  home,"  he  went 
on,  “ may  I claim  my  little  wife  f I’ve  nev- 
er asked  you  before — I don’t  know  why — I 
took  things  for  granted  like ; but  I can’t  go 
away  now  without  a promise.  Can  you  be 
content  with  such  a rough  fellow  to  love 
you,  dear  t — and  I’ll  be  good  to  you,  Jetty, 
all  my  life."  I leaned  my  head  against  his 
breast,  and  tried  to  hide  my  faming  cheeks. 
“Hasn’t  she  a word  to  sayf”  he  asked; 
“ hasn’t  she  one  word  to  say,  after  all  these 
years  t" 

I nestled  upon  his  broad  shoulder  with  a 
feeling  of  infinite  content.  “ You  ought  to 
have  known,  Ben,”  I said,  with  a little  laugh. 
“ I never  loved  any  body  else  in  all  my  life ;” 
and  I put  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  hid  my 
face  again. 

“ When  I take  my  next  voyage,  my  wife 
shall  go  with  me,"  he  whispered;  and  then  I 
heard  father’s  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
calling,  “ Ben ! my  boy,  Ben ! Dirk’s  cotne 
up  to  tell  me  there’s  a vessel  in  the  offing 
steering  straight  on  to  Roy’s  Reef.  There’ll 
be  trouble  as  sure  as  fate,  and  we'd  better 
see  what  we  can  do."  Ben  caught  me  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  me.  “ Good-by,  sweet- 
heart !"  he  called  out,  as  he  ran  down  the 
steep  stairs,  and  left  me  alone.  I went  up 
to  the  window  again,  shading  my  eyes  with 
my  hand  and  trying  to  see,  but  the  night 
had  fallen  swiftly ; and  while  wfe  had  been 
dallying  in  the  tower,  perhaps  poor  souls  out 
yonder  were  drifting  toward  the  fatal  reef. 
I knew  it  well.  When  the  tide  was  out,  and 
the  sea  still  and  calm  as  a sleeping  child, 
the  great  jagged  rocks,  black  with  slime, 
would  rear  their  treacherous  heads.  Some- 
times, when  the  spray  dashed  wildfy  over 
them,  it  seemed  to  me  they  were  colossal 
sea-lions  tossing  their  manes  and  roaring 
for  their  prey.  Sometimes  they  grew  hu- 
man in  their  shape  almost  as  I watched 
them.  Ah,  yes,  I knew  Roy’s  Reef  very 
well.  If  a vessel  were  driving  straight  on 
it,  God  help  the  women  who  waited  at  home, 
if,  indeed,  any  of  the  doomed  men  were  hus- 
bands or  lovers.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  1 felt,  with  a sickening  thrill,  what  such 
woe  and  loss  might  mean.  I ran  down  to 
Janet ; but  the  room,  so  pleasant  only  an 
hour  before,  was  full  of  eerie  shadows,  and 
the  solemn  stillness  within  oppressed  me, 
while  the  stTife  and  roar  of  the  stdrm  out- 
side seemed  changed  to  the  sobbing  and 
wailing  of  women  and  little  children  about 
our  door.  Twice  did  the  tall  clock  strike 
off  the  hours  while  we  kept  our  weary  vigil, 
and  still  they  did  not  return.  I could  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  with  only  Janet  to  croon 
out  doleful  tales  of  death  and  sliip wreck 
which  she  had  seen  along  this  very  coast. 
I wrapped  a light  shawl  about  me,  and 
crouched  uuder  shelter  of  the  doorway, 
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peering  into  the  darkness,  and  hearing  the 
sobbing  and  wailing  loader  all  the  time. 
Then  the  slow  steps  of  men  sounded  along 
the  shingle,  and  before  I could  dart  back 
into  the  house,  father  and  Ben  came  up  the 
rocks,  and  two  or  three  fishermen  with 
them. 

“ This  storm  is  making  a power  o’  trouble 
’long  shore,”  said  old  Dirk  Yan  Brunt,  as  he 
satv  me  shivering  in  the  doorway ; and  then 
Ben  whispered,  “Go  in,  Jetty,  quick,  and 
tell  Janet  to  get  blankets  and  a bed  ready. 
Here’s  a poor  young  fellow  just  about  drown- 
ed, and  a cut  on  his  head  besides.  Do  what 
you  can,  dear,  and  I’ll  fetch  a doctor.” 

The  faces  of  the  men  were  grave  os  they 
bore  their  burden  past  me ; but  I laid  a de- 
taining hand  on  father  as  I gasped,  “ Was  it 
a ship  T” 

“No,  child,”  he  answered;  “one  o’  them 
frisky  little  yachts,  I reckon.  It  went  straight 
on  to  the  reef,  and  split  up  like  an  egg-shell.” 

“ Were  the  men  all  killed  T” 

“ Swum  ’shore — all  but  this  fellow;  suth- 
in  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  Ben  had  to 
bring  him  in.” 

And  then  the  men  crowded  about  him, 
and  began  to  strip  off  his  wet  coat  and  see 
to  his  bruises,  while  father  was  slowly  ar- 
ranging bed  and  blankets  with  that  steadi- 
ness and  gravity  that  come  with  age  and 
experience. 

“ Here,  Jetty,”  he  called  to  me,  when  they 
had  gone  quietly  away  again,  and  we  were 
left  alone,  “come  here  and  look  at  him, 
child,  and  see  what  you  can  do.  Women’s 
fingers  are  kind  o’  handier  than  oum.” 

I remember  how  I stooped  over  the  bed, 
saying,  under  my  breath,  “What  a handsome 
man!”  I dipped  a handkerchief  in  water 
and  biund  it  about  his  temples,  where  a 
deep  cut  was  visible,  while  every  nerve  tin- 
gled with  youthful  eagerness.  I sat  down 
beside  him,  studying  his  face,  wondering  all 
the  time  who  and  what  he  was,  if  he  were 
really  ill,  and  if  he  would  die.  It  was  al- 
most an  hour  before  the  doctor  came,  and 
all  the  time  father  and  I sat  by  him,  watch- 
ing patiently,  and  saying  very  little.  Some- 
times our  charge  would  lie  with  closed  eyes 
and  scarcely  perceptible  breath;  again  he 
would  turn  his  face  toward  me,  Beeming  to 
study  me  in  a puzzled,  dreamy  way.  He 
was  very  quiet,  and  appeared  grateful  for 
all  we  did,  but  his  voice  was  so  low  we 
could  scarcely  hear  what  he  attempted  to 
say.  I had  plenty  of  time  to  study  him  in 
return.  I often  wondered,  as  I sat  there, 
what  kind  of  a life  it  was  we  had  saved — 
if,  indeed,  it  were  saved.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, though  brown  and  tanned  by  expos- 
ure ; but  his  forehead  was  broad,  and  white 
as  a girl’s,  and  his  hands  exquisitely  Bhaped, 
though  large  and  strong,  and  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand  glittered  a heavy 
ring.  Was  this  man  by  whom  I sat,  quietly 


ministering  to  his  wants,  a living  power  for 
good  or  evil,  for  truth  or  falsehood,  in  the 
world  T Were  pure,  loving  women  waiting 
for  him  at  home,  or  was  his  life  so  worth- 
less and  void  of  love  that,  were  he  to  die,  he 
would  never  be  missed  at  all  1 I wondered 
if  he  had  a father  or  mother,  a sister  or 
brother ; 

“ Or  was  there  a dearer  one 
Still,  and  a nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other?" 

And  when  his  large  blue  eyes  opened  and 
fastened  themselves  upon  me,  wandering 
over  my  face,  my  hands,  my  drees,  and  on 
to  father’s  gray  hairs,  then  back  to  me 
again,  I felt  myself  blushing,  and  thinking 
surely  it  were  a blessed  thing  to  save  one 
life  in  the  world. 

When  the  doctor  came  I was  released 
while  the  stranger’s  wounds  were  dressed. 
They  proved  slight,  after  all ; it  was  more 
the  shock  given  his  system;  the  wounds 
were  really  nothing;  yet,  buffeted  as  he  had 
been  by  the  waves,  life  had  so  nearly  ebbed 
away  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  quiet  and 
gentle  care  for  a few  days.  And  father  in- 
sisted, even  when  our  guest  was  well  enough 
to  sit  up,  that  he  should  stay  with  ns. 

“ ’Tain’t  any  trouble  to  help  a human  be- 
ing live,  let  alone  a handsome  young  feller 
like  that,”  he  argued  to  me.  “ He  can  haul 
a rope  as  good  as  any  on  us  along  shore,  too 
— an  outspoken,  free-hearted  chap,  an’  quite 
a sailor.  ’Twa’n’t  his  fault  his  boat  split  up 
on  them  rocks ; nobody  could  ha’  done  any 
better  in  such  a gale.” 

So  he  staid.  We  knew  him  just  as  well 
in  four  days  as  if  it  were  os  many  years.  I 
had  to  wait  on  him  a good  deal  at  first,  and 
often  read  to  him,  answering  his  questions 
about  the  books  that  had  fallen  in  my  way. 
I thought  him  a little  inquisitive ; but  then 
I was  very  proud  of  my  reading,  having  just 
come  out  of  school,  with  all  my  knowledge 
at  my  tongue’s  end,  as  it  were.  I often 
wondered  what  made  him  look  at  me  so 
much ; not  rudely — indeed,  nothing  that  he 
could  do  would  ever  have  seemed  rude ; but 
he  looked  at  me  with  a sort  of  studying  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  were  longing  to  read  and 
understand  me.  And  I was  so  simple,  and 
such  a child,  it  surely  was  not  a hard  task — 
at  least  it  did  not  seem  to  be  hard  to  him. 
When,  in  return,  I studied  him  furtively,  as 
indemnity  for  his  persistent  scrutiny  of  me, 
he  seemed  a sort  of  incarnation  of  high  art, 
while  poor  Ben  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
level  of  manhood.  It  was  surely  no  wonder 
I felt  as  if  I were  in  a dream.  Ben  came 
and  went  just  as  usual;  but  after  a time — 
why,  I could  not  tell — I began  to  dread  his 
coming.  For  one  thing,  I was  afraid  he 
would  talk  to  me  again  as  he  did  that  night 
the  Butterfly  ran  on  the  rocks  and  Mr.  Arnold 
came  to  live  us.  What  should  I say  to  him 
if  he  were  to  ask  me  again  if  I loved  him  t 
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“ Stay  with  me,  Jetty  dear,”  said  Ben  one 
morning,  as  I tied  on  my  hat  and  prepared 
to  go  down  on  the  beach  with  Mr.  Arnold. 
“ I haven't  had  you  one  minute  to  myself 
since  that  night  we  lit  the  lamp  together. 
I shall  be  jealous  of  this  city  chap  if  you 
give  so  much  of  your  time  to  him.” 

“ But  father  don’t  think  him  strong  enough 
to  go  off  alone,”  I said,  hastily.  “ And  he 
wants  so  much  to  see  the  rocks  the  Butterfly 
struck  when  she  went  down.  The  tide  is 
at  ebb  now,  and  we  can  see  them  plainly 
from  the  Point.  Come  too,  won’t  you,  Ben  T” 
I amended. 

“No,”  said  he,  stoutly,  “I  won’t  come, 
Jetty.  I can’t  talk  like  city  chaps.  He  and 
I’d  never  have  a feeling  in  common  if  we 
was  together  all  our  lives.  Sometimes — 
sometimes”  (and  his  tone  was  a little  bit- 
ter) “I’ve  wished  I hadn’t  a-been  the  one 
to  haul  him  in.  If  he’d  a-gone  down,  we 
two’d  been  happier,  I dare  say.” 

“ Oh,  Ben,”  I said,  with  an  indignant  flush, 
“how  dare  you  speak  so  cruelly  f — as  if  a 
human  life  weren’t  worth  saving!” 

“ Dear,”  said  he,  in  a grieved  voice,  “ Fm 
a-going  away  in  a few  days,  and  I’ll  be  gone 
years,  raebbe.  Can’t  you  forgive  my  being 
exacting  and  cruel  f Love  makes  me  cruel, 
child.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  your  going  away  has 
to  do  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  desire  to  see  Roy’s 
Reef,”  I muttered,  sulkily.  “And  I shall 
be  home  in  a little  while.  Come  in  then, 
and  I’ll  hear  all  you  have  to  say.” 

“ I shall  have  nothing  to  say  then,”  said 
Ben,  going  out  before  I could  atiswer  him. 

I laughed  softly  to  myself  as  I went  out 
to  meet  the  solitary  figure  lounging  along 
the  sands.  Ben  jealous ! What  a very  odd 
sensation  it  must  seem ! But  the  spell  which 
Mr.  Arnold  had  cast  over  me  was  not  to  be 
broken  by  Ben’s  silly  words  and  moods. 
Sometimes  I wondered  if  it  were  really  my 
duty  to  tie  myself  down  for  life  to  such  a 
being  as  Ben.  He  would  never  be  any  thing 
else  than  a rough,  free-hearted  sailor,  while 
Mr.  Arnold’s  simplest  expressed  thought 
seemed  to  lift  me  up  and  transport  me  to 
a new  world.  Surely  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
with  him  as  much  as  possible,  since  all  the 
rest  of  my  life,  if  Ben  had  his  way,  was 
doomed  to  such  a commonplace  level.  So 
I saw  very  little  of  him  while  his  vessel 
was  being  made  ready,  and  Mr.  Arnold  and 
I spent  our  days  in  wandering  about  the 
shore  or  exploring  the  rocks,  straying  far 
enough  away  from  home  to  give  us  a per- 
fect and  complete  oneness  in  our  isolation. 
We  stood  together  in  the  sunlight  and  the 
moonlight  under  the  solemn  cliffs  whose 
rugged  front  had  braved  the  drifting  waves 
for  years.  We  dalliecf  idly  with  the  days, 
both  of  us  forgetting  the  inexorable  march 
of  Time,  and  feeling  as  if  all  the  world  were 
an  Eden  and  we  alone  in  it. 


And  Ben’s  vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  In- 
deed, he  would  leave,  when  the  tide  served, 
the  very  next  day,  he  said  one  evening,  as 
he  dropped  in  for  a smoke  with  father  and 
a place  at  the  table,  as  usual.  Mr.  Arnold 
had  gone  away  for  one  day  to  make  some 
preparations  about  a speedy  departure  too ; 
but  still  Ben  had  not  relaxed  the  grave,  in- 
jured air  that  of  late  he  had  assumed  toward 
me.  I also  had  very  little  to  say  to  him; 
and  before  the  soft  summer  twilight  had 
faded  quite  away,  our  guest  returned.  He 
brought  dainty  volumes  in  blue  and  gold  of 
Jean  Ingelow  and  Miss  Procter,  and  begged 
my  acceptance  of  them  with  that  ready 
and  deferential  grace  that  was  his  greatest 
charm.  And  all  the  time  Ben  sat  silent,  as 
if  ho  had  nothing  to  occupy  him  but  the 
filling  of  his  pipe,  or  watching  us  as  we 
bent  over  the  books,  talking  of  poetry  and 
things  that  Ben  could  never  understand — 
at  last  rising  and  proposing  a smoke  out- 
side with  father,  and  so  leaving  us  alone.  I 
had  dropped  my  head  upon  my  hand,  dream- 
ily looking  beyond  the  open  page,  and  see- 
ing something  else  besides  the  tender  words 
there  written,  when  I felt  his  hand  upon 
my  arm. 

“ I wish  you  read  German,”  he  said,  “ so  I 
could  have  brought  you  Goethe  to-day.  I 
should  so  love  to  have  you  study  and  un- 
derstand him.  I wonder  you  didn’t  take  it 
up  when  you  broke  loose  from  all  these  sur- 
roundings and  went  away  to  school.” 

“Father  thought  I’d  better  learn  En- 
glish”— a sudden  blush  suffusing  my  face  as 
I remembered  how  little  he  and  Ben  cared 
for  my  scant  knowledge  of  even  that  one 
language. 

“ You  must  understand  elective  affinity  by 
intuition,  then,”  he  said,  softly,  “for  some 
subtile,  magnetic  influence  has  drawn  me  to 
you  ever  since  that  night  I woke  t-o  find  you 
at  my  bedside and  then,  os  I looked  up,  a 
triumphant  glow  flushed  his  face  that  I had 
never  seen  there  before.  “Darling!”  he 
whispered,  “you  love  me  a little,  don’t 
you  !”  his  eyes  still  searching  mine.  I could 
not  veil  them  and  hide  their  tenderness,  so  I 
looked  steadily  down,  uttering  not  a word. 
He  took  my  face  in  his  hands,  and  held  it 
up  to  him.  “ I was  sure,”  he  cried,  exult- 
ingly. 

In  the  early  dawn  Ben  came  to  me  to  say 
good-by.  He  knew  where  to  find  me,  and 
that  I would  be  alone  in  the  stillness  of  the 
breaking  morning.  And  he  drew  me  to  him, 
all  pride  and  coldness  gone  now  that  the  su- 
preme moment  of  parting  had  come. 

“ I may  have  been  hard  on  you,  Jetty,  of 
late,”  he  said,  “ but  it  was  like  taking  my 
life  to  see  you  a-trifling  with  that  stranger. 
And  now  I’m  going  away,  and  we’ve  had 
nothing  but  cold  looks  betwixt  us  too  long. 
Say  you  forgive  me,  Jetty,  and  love  me  jtist 
os  well  as  ever.  I can’t  part  from  you  in 
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anger,  dear.  Only  tell  me  yon  love  me  as 
yon  did  before  Mr.  Arnold  came.” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  that,  Ben,”  I stammered. 
“ You’ve  waited  too  long  to  speak,  and  now 
— now  it’s  too  late.” 

He  took  away  his  hand,  turning  his  face 
from  me  with  a groan.  “ Jetty  I Jetty  I you 
say  this  to  punish  me.  Think  again — think 
well.  It’s  hard  to  turn  one  off  that’s  been 
a-loving  you  more  than  twenty  years  for  a 
stranger  who’s  only  known  you  a few  weeks. 
Twenty  years!  It’s  a long  time,  my  lass — 
think  of  it  a minute.” 

I did  think  of  it.  For  one  moment  the 
honest  face  lifted  to  mine  brought  before 
me  all  that  I was  losing ; the  next  the  re- 
membrance of  the  night  before,  the  whis- 
pered words,  “ Darling,  you  love  me  a little,” 
the  one  swift  glance  that  was  as  a seal  to 
our  love,  obliterated  all  the  past,  and  I cried 
out,  “ Oh,  Ben ! don’t  talk  to  me  so— don’t ! 
I like  you — why  shouldn’t  I like  you? — 
you’ve  been  so  good  to  me  all  my  life ; but 
I wish — I wish  I might  never  see  you  again.” 

“ If  you’d  said  any  thing  but  that,  Jetty,” 
he  whispered,  in  a dazed,  broken  kind  of 
way,  staring  at  me  incredulously.  God 
knows  what  weight  of  agony  held  him  in 
that  dead,  helpless  panse  before  he  spoke 
again.  “ I haven’t  one  word  to  upbraid  you 
with,  dear.  When  two  people  have  been  to 
each  other  what  we  have,  it’s  a good-by 
forever  or  not  at  all.  You  don’t  know  what 
this  parting  is  to  me — you’re  such  a child 
— how  should  you  P’  And  then  he  pushed 
past  me,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

For  a minute  or  two  after  he  was  gone  I 
stood  leaning  against  the  windows,  with  a 
frightened,  pitying  feeling  in  my  heart,  con- 
scious that  even  Ben’s  dull  nature  had  been 
tried  and  wounded  sorely.  Then  I went  up 
to  my  room  and  made  some  unreasonable 
excuse  about  a headache,  so  I might  avoid 
father's  or  Mr.  Arnold’s  questions.  After  a 
time  I heard  them  both  go  out.  Then  I rose 
from  my  bed,  dressed  myself,  and  went  up 
to  the  tower,  turning  the  glass  toward  the 
Betsey  Jane , watching  the  little  boat  go  to 
and  from  the  shore  for  the  last  time.  I 
wanted  to  see  her  off;  so  I shut  up  the  glass, 
tied  on  my  bonnet,  and  went  down  to  the 
beach  with  desperate  haste,  though  with  no 
especial  aim.  I was  full  of  inward  wrath 
and  mortification.  I wanted  to  get  away 
and  think.  Ben  had  been  very  cruel  to  leave 
me  in  anger,  yet  conscience  said  all  the 
time,  “ You  only  are  to  blame,”  as  I stared 
moodily  seaward  toward  the  vessel  with 
spread  sails  that  was  slowly  drifting  away. 
I did  not  observe  any  one  near  me.  The 
soft  sand  gave  no  echo  of  footsteps,  and  it 
was  not  until  a shadow  fell  across  my  path 
that  I turned  and  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Arnold. 

44  Why  have  you  Btaid  away  from  me  so 
long  f”  he  said,  reproachfully.  “ I have  been 


looking  every  where  for  you.  Didn’t  your 
heart  tell  you  that  I wanted  you  f”  grace- 
fully drawing  my  arm  within  his.  “ Come 
up  on  the  rockB  with  me,  won’t  you  f We 
have  so  little  time  to  ourselves,  remember.” 

“ But  there  are  days  and  days  and  days 
coming,”  I argued,  with  a light  laugh,  in- 
stantly forgetting  Ben,  and,  like  a child, 
wholly  absorbed  in  present  happiness. 

We  went  up  to  the  rocks  above,  and  sat 
down  side  by  side  on  the  grassy  bank.  It 
was  a day  steeped  in  sunshine  and  beauty, 
a day  on  which  to  lose  one’s  self  in  pleasant 
dreams.  If  Ben  with  his  glass  had  been 
looking  at  us  across  the  crisp  waves,  he 
would  have  thought  we  were  only  idling 
away  our  time,  neither  thinking  of  the  oth- 
er, sitting  in  the  glare  of  sea  and  sun,  and 
looking  with  far-away  eyes  over  the  water, 
scarcely  speaking,  and  yet  wrapped  in  a 
dream  of  delight. 

“ See,”  I said  at  last,  rousing  myself  and 
pointing  out  where  a phantom  ship  was 
fading  slowly  in  the  mist  of  sea  and  sky, 
“ there  goes  the  Betsey  Jane — there ; that’s 
the  last  of  her.  I — I’m  so  sorry !”  drawing 
in  my  breath  like  a sob. 

“ Why,  darling  I” 

“ Because  Ben  left  me  in  anger  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  first  time  that  we  ever  quar- 
reled in  our  lives — oh,  you  need  not  smile — 
and  I am  very  sorry,  though  I wouldn’t  own 
it  to  him  if  he  were  here,”  willfully  shaking 
my  head.  “ Don’t  you  think  it  is  hard  to 
say  good-by  oven  when  one  is  not  angry  t” 

“ Jetty,”  he  said,  impulsively,  “what  a 
little  child  of  nature  you  are!  I’ve  seen 
hundreds  of  women  more  beautiful  than 
you,  accomplished,  elegant,  full  of  grace ; but 
I never  saw  such  a simple,  lovable,  childish 
nature  in  ail  my  life.  You  are  a revelation 
to  me,  darling,  every  day  of  my  stay  here ; 
you  are  my  inspiration,  my  delight.  Life 
was  nothing  until  you  became  a part  of  it ; 
and  now — now  upon  the  soulless  clod  out 
yonder,”  sweeping  the  air  with  one  white 
hand,  “yoq  are  wasting  the  sweet  regrets 
that  ought  to  be  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
Darling,  I am  jealous,”  lifting  my  face  to 
his.  “And  I too  am  going  away.  You 
don’t  stop  to  realize  that.” 

“ You  are  not  going  now  V ’ I said ; “ that  is 
all  I care  to  know.  Let  us  put  off  the  evil 
day.” 

“ But  I can’t,  my  love.  My  new  yacht  is 
coming  down  from  the  city,  and  I may  even 
go  to-day,  certainly  to-morrow.  Now  you 
know,  darling,  why  I crave  every  moment 
of  your  time  and  thought.” 

My  hand  dropped  the  grasses  I had  been 
gathering  and  crept  nearer  to  his,  and  in 
the  hush  and  silence  that  followed  his  words 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  were  veiled  and  the 
summer  day  lay  dead. 

“ Then  I shall  never  be  happy  any  more,” 
I faltered. 
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“ But  I shall  come  hack  soon,  darling.  Be- 
sides, I shall  be  unhappy  too.” 

“ You  can  not  miss  me  as  I shall  miss  you. 
You  will  be  back  in  the  whirl  of  the  city — 
just  think — I have  never  been  there  at  all, 
and  all  I know  about  it  is  what  you  have 
told  me.  And  I shall  have  nothing  to  do 
but  pore  over  the  books  you  have  marked, 
and  wonder  when  you  will  come  again.  I 
shall  be  with  you  all  the  time.  I couldn’t 
be  absent  from  you  if  I would,  you  see,”  try- 
ing to  smile  through  my  tears. 

“ Shall  you  try  ?” 

I shook  my  head. 

“ I have  been  thinking  of  a plan,”  he  said, 
dreamily,  after  a moment’s  silence.  “ Shall 
I tell  it  to  you  now,  or  shall  I wait  until 
you  have  known  me  longer,  and  loved  and 
trusted  me  more  ?” 

“Tell  me  now,”  I whispered.  “I  could 
not  love  you  better  if  I waited  years.” 

“ I am  going  away,  Jetty,”  he  said,  with 
that  caressing  voice  that  went  to  my  heart 
at  once.  “I  have  another  yacht,  another 
Butterfly ” — and  he  smiled  down  into  my  face 
— “to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
lost.  She  will  be  here  before  the  sun  is 
down.  Shall  you  be  with  me,  Jetty  f” 

“ I ?”  I stammered.  “ I do  not  know  what 
you  mean.” 

4 “Then  let  me  tell  you,  darling,”  taking 
my  hand  in  his.  “ I want  you  to  go  away 
with  me  to-night.  I want  that  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives  should  be  spent  together — yours 
bound  up  into  mine.  I want  you  for  my 
very  own,  the  dearest  joy  that  life  holds  for 
me.” 

“ To  leave  father  t”  I asked,  tremblingly. 

“ But  my  love  surely  would  comfort  you 
for  any  thing  you  might  lose  through  trust 
in  me.” 

“ I do  not  dare  risk  that  loss  even  to  be 
your  wife,”  I said,  in  so  low  a tone  that  he 
had  to  bend  down  his  head  to  hear,  dread- 
ing to  hurt  him  by  my  answer. 

“ I have  no  sympathy  with  an  old  time- 
worn creed,”  he  said,  softly,  still  keeping 
my  hand  in  his,  while  a smile  hovered  about 
his  handsome  lips.  “ There  are  some  who 
argue  that  love  is  not  an  enduring  bond  un- 
less fastened  firmly  by  the  iron  fetters  of 
law.  I own  no  such  necessity.  Were  you 
not  mine  from  the  moment  our  eyes  metf 
Soul  touched  soul  then;  heart  spoke  to 
heart.  We  will  make  us  a world  of  our 
own,  darling,  unfettered  by  bonds.  I want 
you,  love — I need  you.  Come  away  with 
me,  then,  this  very  night.” 

My  hands  were  cold  enough  now,  and  they 
trembled  in  his  clasp.  I looked  up  through 
proud  tears,  then  down  to  the  slender  cir- 
elet  of  gold — my  mother’s  wedding-ring — 
that  I had  worn  for  many  years.  As  my 
eyes  fell  upon  it,  it  made  me  strong. 

“ Say  it  is  all  a dream,”  I gasped.  “Tell 
me  that  you  take  your  cruel  words  back. 


Life  would  not  be  worth  having  if  I be- 
lieved as  you  do,  and  love  itself  would  be  a 
torment  and  a mockery.” 

“ Then  you  can  not  have  faith  in  me,”  he 
said,  coldly ; “then  your  lips  have  framed  a 
lie  when  you  said  you  loved  and  trusted  me. 
A true  love  imposes  no  conditions.” 

I sprang  from  the  bank  on  which  we  had 
been  sitting.  All  at  once  the  scales  were 
lifted,  and  “ whereas  once  I was  blind,  now 
I could  see.”  I breathed  a purer,  freer  air. 
“Great  God!  can  such  things  be?”  I cried, 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  gulf  yawning 
at  my  feet.  Then  I turned  swiftly  from  him 
and  fled  away,  as  if  for  life. 

Time  went  by.  It  seemed  slow  enough 
to  count  off  the  days  and  months  that  made 
up  the  years,  with  a consuming  pain  and 
regret  always  in  my  heart.  How  I waited ! 
If  only  I could  hear  from  Ben — just  one  line 
to  say  he  forgave  me ! But  none  came.  Fa- 
ther never  asked  me  any  questions  of  Mr. 
Arnold  or  Ben.  I never  heard  from  either. 
Both  of  them  had  sailed  out  of  my  sight,  out 
of  my  life.  Sometimes  in  those  long  three 
years  we  had  news  of  Ben ; sometimes  a let- 
ter drifted  over  from  foreign  ports ; but  nev- 
er a word  to  me.  Once  a paper  told  us  the 
ship  had  been  spoken  off  the  Azores,  sails 
set  for  home ; and  so  we  knew,  as  the  days 
went  by,  that  she  was  drifting  nearer.  Ev- 
ery sail  that  I saw  skimming  over  the  blue, 
staggering  up  from  an  under  world,  as  it 
were,  through  faint  lines  of  sea  and  sky, 
set  my  heart  beating  like  a drum  and  my 
nerves  tingling  with  anxiety.  How  would 
he  meet  me,  and  what  could  I say  to  him  f 
Many  a morning  did  I rise  with  the  first 
flush  of  dawn,  turning  the  glass  so  it  might 
sweep  the  whole  great  arc  of  blue,  making 
every  white-winged  gull  a homeward-bound 
ship,  holding  my  breath  and  praying,  “Lord, 
send  him  safely  back.”  I did  not  dare  add, 
“to  me.”  And  when  dark  nights  of  storm 
swooped  down  upon  us,  I would  light  the 
lamp  in  the  tower  with  a dull  agony  at  my 
heart,  lest  even  then,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wild  storm,  Ben’s  ship  would  be  drifting  to- 
ward the  fatal  rocks. 

“A  watched  pot  never  boils,”  old  Janet 
once  said,  dryly,  to  me;  and  then  I knew  that 
I had  not  been  able  to  hide  my  impatient 
longing  from  one  pair  of  fond,  anxious  old 
eyes,  at  the  least,  though  I had  tried  to  hide 
it  even  from  myself.  After  that  I would  not 
go  up  to  the  tower  only  to  light  the  lamp 
very  early  each  night. 

One  day,  when  I was  quietly  mending  by 
the  table,  Janet  suddenly  opened  the  door. 
“ He’s  come !”  she  said,  her  old  face  working 
all  over  with  joy;  and  then  I heard  a ring- 
ing, familiar  voice  asking  for  father — not 
me — and  I sprang  up,  ail  flushed  and  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  for  in  the  doorway 
he  stood  holding  out  his  hand  and  saying 
something — what,  I never  knew ; for  asaoon 
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as  he  began  to  speak,  a chill  crept  over  me, 
and  the  hand  I gave  him  was  as  cold  as  his 
own.  It  was  all  over  between  us  two — that 
I knew  before  he  had  done  speaking.  So 
pride  came  to  my  aid,  and  I took  up  my  work 
again,  giving  him  a chair  and  asking  him  to 
wait  until  father  came  in,  drifting  into  com- 
monplace talk,  as  if  the  past  were  forever 
blotted  out  and  we  the  merest  strangers  in 
the  world  chatting  together.  We  talked  of 
who  had  died  and  who  had  sailed  away,  the 
new  boats  that  had  been  built,  the  old  ones 
that  had  gone  to  wreck,  and  the  changes 
that  had  crept  along  the  shore ; and  while 
we  talked  I watched  his  face — sometimes 
furtively,  at  last  openly,  when  I saw  how 
* indifferent  he  had  grown.  Finally  father 
came,  and  I left  them  alone  to  smoke  their 
pipes  together,  while  I went  up  to  my  own 
room  to  dash  away  the  hot  tears  and  make 
my  eyes  look  prouder  and  colder  than  ever. 

I did  not  see  him  for  many  days  after  this 
—not  until  his  vessel  was  unloaded  and  put 
into  dock  for  repairs,  and  then  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  merry-making  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  crew  of  the  Betsey  Jam  was 
made  up  from  men  along  the  shore,  and  her 
coming  in  with  every  man  aboard  safe  and 
well  was  a signal  of  general  rejoicing.  I 
rarely  went  out,  and  never  joined  in  any  of 
the  festivities. 

One  night  when  I came  in  from  a walk  I 
saw  Ben's  tall  figure  lounging  in  our  door- 
way. He  took  off  his  cap  when  he  saw  me, 
l>owed,  and  let  me  pass  in  without  a word. 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  he  could  bear  the  silence 
no  longer,  ho  stepped  forward  and  walked 
by  my  side  into  the  house. 

u Father  is  not  at  home,”  I said,  looking 
around  the  room,  and  longing  to  get  away 
from  his  eyes. 

“ I did  not  como  in  to  see  your  father  this 
time,”  said  Ben,  steadily.  “I  came  to  see 
you.” 

“ But  it  is  nearly  dark,”  I persisted, u and 
I must  light  the  lamp  in  the  tower.” 

“ Let  me  do  it  for  you,  Jetty,”  he  said,  in 
a low  voice.  “ I lit  it  once  before,  you  re- 
member— the  very  happiest  night  of  my  life 
it  was,  too.  Why,  the  memory  of  it  has  kept 
me  from  utter  despair,  dear ; and — I had  a 
talk  with  your  father  to-day.  He  say s there 
never  was  any  thing  between  you  and  that 
stranger — that  Mr.  Arnold.  It  was  all  my 
own  fault,  I know  now.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  Jetty  dear?  I'vo  never  seen  any  one 
in  my  life  since  to  take  you  out  of  my  heart. 
Let  me  begin  all  over  again.” 

“ I take  you  back  f — I forgive  you  1 Oh, 
Ben,  you  have  every  thing  to  forgive,  and  I 
nothing.  You  can  never  know  all  the  re- 
morse I have  suffered  for  that  one  fatal  de- 
lusion of  mine.  I began  my  life  over  again 
the  very  day  you  sailed  away.” 

Ben  is  mate  of  the  Betsey  Jane  no  longer, 
and  I— why,  I am  Ben's  wife. 


A FADED  GLOVE. 

My  little  granddaughter,  who  fain  would  know 
Why,  folded  close  In  scented  satin  fine, 

I keep  a relic  faded  long  ago — 

Thie  pearl-gray,  dainty,  withered  glove  of  mina 

Lie  ten : I’ll  tell  you.  It  is  fifty  years 
Since  the  fair  day  I laid  my  treasure  here. 

Bat  yesterday  to  me  the  time  appears ; 

Ages  ago  to  you,  I know,  my  dear. 

Upon  this  palm,  now  withered  as  my  cheek, 

Love  laid  his  first  Ides,  doubting  and  afraid : 

Oh,  swift  and  strong  across  me  while  I speak 
Comes  memory  of  Love's  might,  my  little  maid! 

I yet  was  so  unconscious!  Twas  a night— 

Some  festal  night;  my  sisters  were  above, 

Not  ready  quite;  but  I,  cloaked  all  in  white, 
Waited  below,  and,  fastening  my  glove, 

Looked  up  with  smiling  speech  to  him  who  stood 
Observing  me,  so  still  and  so  intent, 

I wondered  somewhat  at  his  quiet  mood, 

TUI  It  flashed  on  me  what  the  rilcnce  meant. 

What  sudden  fire  of  dawn  my  sky  o'erspread ! 

What  low  melodious  thunder  broke  my  calm ! 
Could  I be  dreaming  that  this  glorious  head 
Was  bending  low  above  my  girlish  palm? 

His  majesty  of  mien  proclaimed  him  king; 

His  lowly  gesture  said,  “I  am  your  slave;” 
Beneath  my  feet  the  firm  earth  seemed  to  swing. 
Unstable  as  storm-driven  wind  and  ware. 

Ah,  beautiful  and  terrible  and  sweet 
The  matchless  moment!  Was  it  life  or  death, 

Or  day  or  night?  For  my  heart  ceased  to  beat,* 
And  heaven  and  earth  changed  In  a single  breath. 

And,  like  a harp  some  hand  of  power  doth  smite 
To  sudden  harmony,  my  soul  awoke. 

And,  answering,  rose  to  match  his  spirit's  height. 
While  not  a word  the  mystic  silence  broke. 

Twas  but  an  instant.  Down  the  echoing  stair 
Swept  voices,  laughter,  wafts  of  melody— 

My  sisters  three,  in  draperies  light  as  air; 

But  like  a dream  the  whole  world  seemed  to  me. 

As,  steadying  my  whirling  thoughts,  I strove 
To  grasp  a truth  so  wondrous,  so  divine. 

I shut  this  hand,  this  little  tinted  glove, 

To  keep  its  secret  mine,  and  only  mine. 

And,  like  an  empty  show,  the  brilliant  hours 
Passed  by,  with  beauty,  music,  pleasure  thronged. 
Phantasmagoria  of  light  and  flowers; 

But  only  one  delight  to  me  belonged, 

One  thought,  one  wish,  one  hope,  one  joy,  one  fear. 
One  dizzy  rapture,  one  star  in  the  sky— 

The  solemn  sky  that  bent  to  bring  God  near: 

I would  have  been  content  that  night  to  die. 

Only  a touch  upon  this  little  glove. 

And,  lo!  the  lofty  marvel  which  it  wrought  1 
You  wonder;  for  as  yet  you  know  not  love. 

Oh,  sweet  my  child,  my  lUy  yet  unsought ! 

The  glove  Is  faded,  but  immortal  joy 
Lives  in  the  kiss;  its  memory  can  not  fade; 

And  when  Death*  clasp  this  pale  hand  ahaU  destroy. 
The  sacred  glove  shall  in  my  grave  be  laid. 

Celia  Tmaxtobl 
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BOOK  II.— MEETING  STREAMS. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

11  Festina  ImU— celerity  should  bo  contomperod  with 
CunctatloiL.”— Sra  Thomas  Bbown c. 

GWENDOLEN,  we  have  seen,  passed  her  time 
abroad  in  the  new  excitement  of  gambling, 
and  in  imagining  herself  an  empress  of  luck,  having 
brought  from  her  late  experience  a vague  impres- 
sion that  in  this  confused  world  it  signified  noth- 
ing what  any  one  did,  so  that  they  amused  them- 
selves. We  have  seen,  too,  that  certain  persons, 
mysteriously  symbolized  as  Grapnell  and  Co., 
having  also  thought  of  reigning  in  the  realm  of 
luck,  and  being  also  bent  on  amusing  themselves, 
no  matter  how,  had  brought  about  a painful 
change  in  her  family  circumstances ; whence  she 
had  returned  home,  carrying  with  her,  against 
her  inclination,  a necklace  which  she  had  pawned 
and  some  one  else  had  redeemed. 

While  she  was  going  back  to  England,  Grand- 
court  was  coming  to  find  her ; coming,  that  is, 
after  his  own  manner — not  in  haste  by  express 
straight  from  Diplow  to  Leubronn,  where  she  was 
understood  to  be ; but  so  entirely  without  hurry 
that  he  was  induced  by  the  presence  of  some 
Russian  acquaintances  to  linger  at  Baden-Baden 
and  make  various  appointments  with  them,  which, 
however,  his  desire  to  be  at  Leubronn  ultimate- 
ly caused  him  to  break.  Grandcourt’s  passions 
were  of  the  intermittent,  flickering  kind : never 
flaming  out  strongly.  But  a great  deal  of  life 
goes  on  without  strong  passion : myriads  of  cra- 
vats are  carefully  tied,  dinners  attended,  even 
speeches  made  proposing  the  health  of  august 
personages,  without  the  zest  arising  from  a strong 
desire.  And  a man  may  make  a good  appearance 
in  high  social  positions,  may  be  supposed  to 
know  the  classics,  to  have  his  reserves  on  sci- 
ence, a strong  though  repressed  opinion  on  pol- 
itics, and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  English  gen- 
tleman, at  a small  expense  of  vital  energy.  Also, 
he  may  be  obstinate  or  persistent  at  the  same  low 
rate,  and  may  even  show  sudden  impulses  which 
have  a false  air  of  daemonic  strength  because 
they  seem  inexplicable,  though  perhaps  their  se- 
cret lies  merely  in  the  want  of  regulated  chan- 
nels for  the  soul  to  move  in — good  and  sufficient 
ducts  of  habit,  without  which  our  nature  easily 
turns  to  mere  ooze  and  mud,  and  at  any  pressure 
yields  nothing  but  a spurt  or  a puddle. 

Grandcourt  had  not  been  altogether  displeased 
by  Gwendolen’s  running  away  from  the  splendid 
chance  he  was  holding  out  to  her.  The  act  had 
some  piquancy  for  him.  He  liked  to  think  that 
it  was  due  to  resentment  of  his  careless  behavior 
in  Cardell  Chase,  which,  when  he  came  to  consid- 
er it,  did  appear  rather  cool  To  have  brought 
her  so  near  a tender  admission,  and  then  to  have 
walked  headlong  away  from  further  opportunities 


of  winning  the  consent  which  he  had  made  her 
understand  him  to  be  asking  for,  was  enough  to 
provoke  a girl  of  spirit;  and  to  be  worth  his 
mastering  it  was  proper  that  she  should  have 
some  spirit  Doubtless  she  meant  him  to  follow 
her,  and  it  was  what  he  meant  too.  But  for  a 
whole  week  he  took  no  measures  toward  start- 
ing, and  did  not  even  inquire  where  Miss  Harleth 
was  gone.  Mr.  Lush  felt  a triumph  that  was 
mingled  with  much  distrust ; for  Grandcourt  had 
said  no  word  to  him  about  her,  and  looked  as 
neutral  as  an  alligator : there  was  no  telling  what 
might  turn  up  in  the  slowly  churning  chances  of 
his  mind.  Skill,  to  have  put  off  a decision  was 
to  have  made  room  for  the  waste  of  Grandoourt’s 
energy. 

The  guests  at  Diplow  felt  more  curiosity  than 
their  host.  How  was  it  that  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Miss  Harleth  ? Was  it  credible  that  she 
had  refused  Mr.  Grandcourt  ? Lady  Flora  Hollis, 
a lively  middle-aged  woman,  well  endowed  with 
curiosity,  felt  a sudden  interest  in  making  a round 
of  calls  with  Mrs.  Torrington,  including  the  Rec- 
tory, Offendene,  and  Quetcham,  and  thus  not  only 
got  twice  over,  but  also  discussed  with  the  Arrow- 
points,  the  information  that  Miss  Harleth  was 
gone  to  Leubronn  with  some  old  friends,  the  Bar- 
on and  Baroness  von  Langen ; for  the  immediate 
agitation  and  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Davilow 
and  the  Gascoignes  had  resolved  themselves  into 
a wish  that  Gwendolen’s  disappearance  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  any  thing  eccentric  or  needful 
to  be  kept  secret  The  Rector’s  mind,  indeed, 
entertained  the  possibility  that  the  marriage  was 
only  a little  deferred,  for  Mrs.  Davilow  had  not 
dared  to  tell  him  of  the  bitter  determination  with 
which  Gwendolen  had  spoken.  And  in  spite  of 
his  practical  ability,  some  of  his  experience  had 
petrified  into  maxims  and  quotations.  Amaryllis 
fleeing  desired  that  her  hiding-place  should  be 
known ; and  that  love  will  find  out  the  way 4 4 over 
the  mountain  and  over  the  wave”  may  be  said 
without  hyperbole  in  this  age  of  steam.  Gwen- 
dolen, he  conceived,  was  an  Amaryllis  of  excel- 
lent sense  but  coquettish  daring;  the  question 
was  whether  she  had  dared  too  much. 

Lady  Flora,  coming  back  charged  with  news 
about  Miss  Harleth,  saw  no  good  reason  why  she 
should  not  try  whether  she  could  electrify  Mr. 
Grandcourt  by  mentioning  it  to  him  at  table;  and 
in  doing  so  shot  a few  hints  of  a notion  having 
got  abroad  that  he  was  a disappointed  adorer. 
Grandcourt  heard  with  quietude,  but  with  atten- 
tion ; and  the  next  day  he  ordered  Lush  to  bring 
about  a decent  reason  for  breaking  up  the  party 
at  Diplow  by  the  end  of  another  week,  as  he  meant 
to  go  yachting  to  the  Baltic  or  somewhere — it 
being  impossible  to  stay  at  Diplow  as  if  he  were 
a prisoner  on  parole,  with  a set  of  people  whom 
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he  had  never  wanted.  Lush  needed  no  clearer 
announcement  that  Grandcourt  was  going  to  Leu- 
bronn ; but  he  might  go  after  the  manner  of  a 
creeping  billiard-ball,  and  stick  on  the  way.  What 
Mr.  Lush  intended  was  to  make  himself  indispen- 
sable so  that  he  might  go  too,  and  he  succeeded ; 
Gwendolen’s  repulsion  for  him  being  a fact  that 
only  amused  his  patron,  and  made  him  none  the 
less  willing  to  have  Lush  always  at  hand. 

This  was  how  it  happened  that  Grandcourt 
arrived  at  the  Czarina  on  the  fifth  day  after 
Gwendolen  had  left  Leubronn,  and  found  there 
his  uncle,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  with  his  family, 
including  Deronda.  It  is  not  necessarily  a pleas-  j 
ure  either  to  the  reigning  power  or  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive when  their  separate  affairs — a touch  of 
gout,  say,  in  the  one,  and  a touch  of  willfulness 
in  the  other — happen  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
spot  Sir  Hugo  was  an  easy-tempered  man,  tol- 
erant both  of  differences  and  defects ; but  a point 
of  view  different  from  his  own  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  family  estates  fretted  him  rather 
more  than  if  it  had  concerned  Church  discipline 
or  the  ballot,  and  faults  were  the  less  venial  for 
belonging  to  a person  whose  existence  was  incon- 
venient to  him.  In  no  case  could  Grandcourt 
have  been  a nephew  after  his  own  heart ; but  as 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Mallinger  estates  he 
was  the  sign  and  embodiment  of  a chief  griev- 
ance in  the  Baronet’s  life — the  want  of  a son  to 
inherit  the  lands,  in  no  portion  of  which  had  he 
himself  more  than  a life-interest.  For  in  the  ill- 
advised  settlement  which  his  father,  Sir  Francis, 
had  chosen  to  make  by  will,  even  Diplow  with  its 
modicum  of  land  had  been  left  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  ancient  and  wide  inheritance  of 
the  two  Toppings — Diplow,  where  Sir  Hugo  had 
lived  and  hunted  through  many  a season  in  his 
younger  years,  and  where  his  wife  and  daughters 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  retire  after  his  death. 

This  grievance  had  naturally  gathered  empha- 
sis as  the  years  advanced,  and  Lady  Mallinger, 
after  having  had  three  daughters  in  quick  succes- 
sion, had  remained  for  eight  years,  till  now  that 
she  was  over  forty,  without  producing  so  much  as 
another  girl ; w hile  Sir  Hugo,  almost  twenty  years 
older,  was  at  a time  of  life  when,  notwithstanding 
the  fashionable  retardation  of  most  things,  from 
dinners  to  marriages,  a man’s  hopefulness  is  apt 
to  show  signs  of  wear,  until  restored  by  second 
childhood. 

In  fact,  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  a son,  and 
this  confirmation  of  Grandcourt’s  interest  in  the 
estates  certainly  tended  to  make  his  image  and 
presence  the  more  unwelcome ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  carried  circumstances  which  disposed  Sir 
Hugo  to  take  care  that  the  relation  between  them 
should  be  kept  as  friendly  as  possible.  It  led 
him  to  dwell  on  a plan  which  had  grown  up  side 
by  side  with  his  disappointment  of  an  heir, 
namely,  to  try  and  secure  Diplow  as  a future 
residence  for  Lady  Mallinger  and  her  daughters, 
and  keep  this  pretty  bit  of  the  family  inheritance 
for  his  own  offspring  in  spite  of  that  disappoint- 
ment Such  knowledge  as  he  had  of  his  nephew’s 
disposition  and  affairs  encouraged  the  belief  that 
Grandcourt  might  consent  to  a transaction  by 
which  he  would  get  a good  sum  of  ready  money 
as  an  equivalent  for  his  prospective  interest  in 
the  domain  of  Diplow  and  the  moderate  amount 
of  land  attached  to  it  If,  after  all,  the  unhoped- 
for son  should  be  born,  the  money  would  have 


been  thrown  away,  and  Grandcourt  would  hare 
been  paid  for  giving  up  interests  that  had  turned 
out  good  for  nothing ; but  Sir  Hugo  set  down  this 
risk  as  nil , and  of  late  years  he  had  husbanded  his 
fortune  so  well  by  the  working  of  mines  and  the 
sale  of  leases  that  he  was  prepared  for  an  outlay. 

Here  was  an  object  that  made  him  careful  to 
avoid  any  quarrel  with  Grandcourt  Some  years 
before,  when  he  was  making  improvements  at  the 
Abbey,  and  needed  Grandcourt’s  concurrence  in 
his  felling  an  obstructive  mass  of  timber  on  the 
demesne,  he  had  congratulated  himself  on  finding 
that  there  was  no  active  spite  against  him  in  his 
nephew’s  peculiar  mind ; and  nothing  had  since 
occurred  to  make  them  hate  each  other  more  than 
was  compatible  with  perfect  politeness,  or  with 
any  accommodation  that  could  be  strictly  mutual. 

Grandcourt,  on  his  side,  thought  his  uncle  a 
superfluity  and  a bore,  and  felt  that  the  list  of 
things  in  general  would  be  improved  whenever 
Sir  Hugo  came  to  be  expunged.  But  he  had  been 
made  aware  through  Lush,  always  a useful  me- 
dium, of  the  Baronet’s  inclinations  concerning 
Diplow,  and  he  was  gratified  to  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  money  in  his  mind : even  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  in  the  least  likely  that  he  would  chooee 
to  accept  it,  his  sense  of  power  would  have  been 
flattered  by  his  being  able  to  refuse  what  Sir  Hugo 
desired.  The  hinted  transaction  had  told  for 
something  among  the  motives  which  had  made 
him  ask  for  a year’s  tenancy  of  Diplow,  which  it 
had  rather  annoyed  Sir  Hugo  to  grant,  because 
the  excellent  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  might 
decide  Grandcourt  not  to  part  with  his  chance  of 
future  possession— a man  who  has  two  places,  in 
one  of  which  the  hunting  is  less  good,  naturally 
desiring  a third  where  it  is  better.  Also,  Lush 
had  thrown  out  to  Sir  Hugo  the  probability  that 
Grandcourt  would  woo  and  win  Miss  Arrowpoint, 
and  in  that  case  ready  money  might  be  less  of  a 
temptation  to  him.  Hence,  on  this  unexpected 
meeting  at  Leubronn,  the  Baronet  felt  much  cu- 
riosity to  know  how  things  had  been  going  on  at 
Diplow,  was  bent  on  being  as  civil  as  possible  to 
his  nephew,  and  looked  forward  to  some  private 
chat  with  Lush. 

Between  Deronda  and  Grandcourt  there  was  a 
more  faintly  marked  but  peculiar  relation,  de- 
pending on  circumstances  which  have  yet  to  be 
made  known.  But  on  no  side  was  there  any  sign 
of  suppressed  chagrin  on  the  first  meeting  at  the 
table  d'htite , an  hour  after  Grandcourt’s  arrival ; 
and  when  the  quartette  of  gentlemen  afterward 
met  on  the  terrace,  without  Lady  Mallinger,  they 
moved  off  together  to  saunter  through  the  rooms. 
Sir  Hugo  saying  as  they  entered  the  large  tool, 

“ Did  you  play  much  at  Baden,  Grandcourt  ?” 

“No;  I looked  on  and  betted  a little  with  some 
Russians  there.” 

“ Had  you  luck 

“ What  did  I win,  Lush  tn 

“ You  brought  away  about  two  hundred/’  said 
Lush. 

“ Yon  are  not  here  for  the  sake  of  the  play, 
then  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo. 

“ No ; I don’t  care  about  play  now.  It’s  a con- 
founded strain,”  said  Grandcourt,  whose  diamond 
ring  and  demeanor,  as  he  moved  along,  playing 
slightly  with  his  whisker,  were  being  a good  deal 
stared  at  by  rouged  foreigners  interested  in  a new 
milord. 

“ The  fact  is,  somebody  should  invent  a mill  to 
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<io  amusements,  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,1’  said  Sir 
Hugo,  “as  the  Tartars  get  their  praying  done. 
But  I agree  with  you;  I never  cared  for  play. 
It’s  monotonous — knits  the  brain  up  into  meshes. 
And  it  knocks  me  up  to  watch  it  now.  I sup- 
pose one  gets  poisoned  with  the  bad  air.  I nev- 
er stay  here  more  than  ten  minutes.  But  where’s 
your  gambling  beauty,  Deronda  ? Have  you  seen 
her  lately  ?” 

“ She’s  gone,”  said  Deronda,  curtly. 

“ An  uncommonly  fine  girl — a perfect  Diana,” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  turning  to  Grandcourt  again. 
“Really  worth  a little  straining  to  look  at  her. 
I saw  her  winning,  and  she  took  it  as  coolly  as 
if  she  had  known  it  all  beforehand.  The  same 
day  Deronda  happened  to  see  her  losing  like  wild- 
fire, and  she  bore  it  with  immense  pluck.  I sup- 
pose she  was  cleaned  out,  or  was  wise  enough  to 
stop  in  time.  How  do  you  know  she’s  gone  ?” 

“ Oh,  by  the  visitor  list,”  said  Deronda,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  shrug.  “Vandernoodt  told 
me  her  name  was  Harleth,  and  she  was  with  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  von  Langen.  I saw  by  the 
list  that  Miss  Harleth  was  no  longer  there.” 

This  held  no  further  information  for  Lush  than 
that  Gwendolen  had  been  gambling.  He  had 
already  looked  at  the  list,  and  ascertained  that 
Gwendolen  had  gone,  but  he  had  no  intention 
of  thrusting  this  knowledge  on  Grandcourt  before 
he  asked  for  it ; and  he  had  not  asked,  finding  it 
enough  to  believe  that  the  object  of  search  would 
turn  up  somewhere  or  other. 

But  now  Grandcourt  had  heard  what  was  rather 
piquant,  and  not  a word  about  Miss  Harleth  had 
been  missed  by  him.  After  a moment’s  pause  he 
said  to  Deronda, 

“ Do  you  know  those  people — the  Langens  ?” 

“ I have  talked  with  them  a little  since  Miss  Har- 
leth went  away.  I knew  nothing  of  them  before.” 

“ Where  is  she  gone — do  you  know  ?” 

“ Bhe  is  gone  home,”  said  Deronda,  coldly,  as  if 
he  wished  to  say  no  more.  But  then,  from  a fresh 
impulse,  he  turned  to  look  markedly  at  Grand- 
court,  and  added,  “ But  it  is  possible  you  know 
her.  Her  home  is  not  far  from  Diplow : Often- 
dene,  near  Wancester.” 

Deronda,  turning  to  look  straight  at  Grandcourt, 
who  was  on  his  left  hand,  might  have  been  a sub- 
ject for  those  old  painters  who  liked  contrasts  of 
temperament.  There  was  a calm  intensity  of  life 
and  richness  of  tint  in  his  face  that  on  a sudden 
gaze  from  him  was  rather  startling,  and  often 
made  him  seem  to  have  spoken,  so  that  servants 
and  officials  asked  him,  automatically,  “ What  did 
you  say,  Sir  ?”  when  he  had  been  quite  silent 
Grandcourt  himself  felt  an  irritation,  which  he 
did  not  show  except  by  a slight  movement  of  the 
eyelids,  at  Dcronda’s  turning  round  on  him  when 
he  was  not  asked  to  do  more  than  speak.  But 
he  answered,  with  his  usual  drawl,  “ Yes,  I know 
her,”  and  paused,  with  his  shoulder  toward  De- 
ronda, to  look  at  the  gambling. 

“ What  of  her,  eh  ?”  asked  Sir  Hugo  of  Lush, 
as  the  three  moved  on  a little  way.  “ She  must 
be  a new-comer  at  Offcndene.  Old  Blenny  lived 
there  after  the  dowager  died.” 

“ A little  too  much  of  her,”  said  Lush,  in  a low, 
significant  tone,  not  sorry  to  let  Sir  Hugo  know 
the  state  of  affairs. 

“Why?  how?”  said  the  Baronet.  They  all 
moved  out  of  the  salon  into  a more  airy  promenade. 

“ He  has  been  on  the  brink  of  marrying  her,” 


Lush  went  on.  “ But  I hope  it’s  off  now.  She’s  a 
niece  of  the  clergyman — Gascoigne — at  Pennicote. 
Her  mother  is  a widow  with  a brood  of  daughters. 
This  girl  will  have  nothing,  and  is  as  dangerous 
as  gunpowder.  It  would  be  a foolish  marriage. 
But  she  has  taken  a freak  against  him,  for  she 
ran  off  here  without  notice,  when  he  had  agreed 
to  call  the  next  day.  The  fact  is,  he’s  here  after 
her ; but  he  was  in  no  great  hurry,  and  between 
his  caprice  and  hers,  they  are  likely  enough  not 
to  get  together  again.  But  of  course  he  has  lost 
his  chance  with  the  heiress.” 

Grandcourt,  joining  them,  said,  “ What  a beast- 
ly den  this  is ! — a worse  hole  than  Baden ! I shall 
go  back  to  the  hotel” 

When  Sir  Hugo  and  Deronda  were  alone,  the 
Baronet  began : 

“Rather  a pretty  story.  That  girl  has  some 
drama  in  her.  She  must  be  worth  running  after 
— has  de  Pimprevu.  I think  her  appearance  on 
the  scene  has  bettered  my  chance  of  getting  Dip- 
low, whether  the  marriage  comes  off  or  not.” 

“ I should  hope  a marriage  like  that  would  not 
come  off,”  said  Deronda,  in  a tone  of  disgust 

“ What ! are  you  a little  touched  with  the  sub- 
lime lash  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo,  putting  up  his  glasses 
to  help  his  short  sight  in  looking  at  his  compan- 
ion. “ Are  you  inclined  to  run  after  her  ?” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  said  Deronda,  “ I should 
rather  be  inclined  to  run  away  from  her.” 

“ Why,  you  would  easily  cut  Out  Grandcourt 
A girl  with  her  spirit  would  think  you  the  finer 
match  of  the  two,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  who  often  tried 
Deronda’s  patience  by  finding  a joke  in  impossi- 
ble advice.  (A  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a 
great  strain  on  the  affections.) 

“ I suppose  pedigree  and  land  belong  to  a fine 
match,”  said  Deronda,  coldly. 

“ The  best  horse  will  win  in  spite  of  pedigree, 
my  boy.  You  remember  Napoleon’s  mol — Je  suis 
ancetre ,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  who  habitually  underval- 
ued birth,  as  men  after  dining  well  often  agree 
that  the  good  of  life  is  distributed  with  wonderful 
equality. 

“ I am  not  sure  that  I wafit  to  be  an  ancestor,” 
said  Deronda.  “ It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  the  rarest 
sort  of  origination.” 

“ Y ou  won’t  run  after  the  pretty  gambler,  then  ?” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  putting  down  his  glasses. 

“ Decidedly  not.” 

This  answer  was  perfectly  truthful ; neverthe- 
less it  had  passed  through  Deronda’s  mind  that 
under  other  circumstances  he  should  have  given 
way  to  the  interest  this  girl  had  raised  in  him, 
and  tried  to  know  more  of  her.  But  his  history 
had  given  him  a stronger  bias  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  felt  himself  in  no  sense  free. 


CHAPTER  XYL 

Men,  like  planets,  have  both  a visible  and  an  Invis- 
ible history.  The  astronomer  threads  the  darkness 
with  strict  deduction,  accounting  so  for  every  visible 
arc  in  the  wanderer’s  orbit ; and  tne  narrator  of  human 
actions,  if  he  did  hfs  work  with  the  same  completeness, 
would  nave  to  thread  the  hidden  pathways  of  feeling 
and  thought  which  lead  up  to  every  moment  of  action, 
and  to  those  moments  of  intense  suffering  which  take 
the  quality  of  action— like  the  cry  of  Prometheus, 
whose  chained  anguish  seems  a greater  energy  than 
the  sea  and  sky  he  invokes  and  the  deity  he  defies* 

Derondjl’s  circumstances,  indeed,  had  been  ex- 
ceptional One  moment  had  been  burned  into 
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his  life  as  its  chief  epoch — a moment  full  of  July 
sunshine  and  large  pink  roses  shedding  their  last 
petals  on  a grassy  court  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a Gothic  cloister.  Imagine  him  in  such  a 
scene : a boy  of  thirteen,  stretched  prone  on  the 
grass  where  it  was  in  shadow,  his  curly  head 
propped  on  his  arms  over  a book,  while  his  tu- 
tor, also  reading,  sat  on  a camp-stool  under  shel- 
ter. Deronda’s  book  was  Sismondi’s  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics:  the  lad  had  a passion  for 
history,  eager  to  know  how  time  had  been  filled 
up  since  the  Flood,  and  how  things  were  carried 
on  in  the  dull  periods.  Suddenly  he  let  down  his 
left  arm  and  looked  at  his  tutor,  saying,  in  purest 
boyish  tones, 

44  Mr.  Fraser,  how  was  it  that  the  popes  and 
cardinals  always  had  so  many  nephews  ?” 

The  tutor,  an  able  young  Scotchman  who  acted 
as  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger’s  secretary,  roused  rather 
unwillingly  from  his  political  economy,  answered, 
with  the  clear-cut,  emphatic  chant  which  makes 
a truth  doubly  telling  in  Scotch  utterance, 

44  Their  own  children  were  called  nephews.” 

“ Why  ?”  said  Deronda. 

44  It  was  just  for  the  propriety  of  the  thing ; 
because,  as  you  know  very  well,  priests  don’t 
marry,  and  the  children  were  illegitimate.” 

Mr.  Fraser,  thrusting  out  his  lower  lip  and 
making  his  chant  of  the  last  word  the  more  em- 
phatic for  a little  impatience  at  being  interrupt- 
ed, had  already’turncd  his  eyes  on  his  book  again, 
while  Deronda,  as  if  something  had  stung  him, 
started  up  in  a sitting  attitude  with  his  back  to 
the  tutor. 

He  had  always  called  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  his 
uncle,  and  wljen  it  once  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
about  his  father  and  mother,  the  Baronet  had  an- 
swered, 44  You  lost  your  father  and  mother  when 
you  were  quite  a little  one ; that  is  why  I take  care 
of  you.”  Daniel  then  straining  to  discern  some- 
thing in  that  early  twilight,  had  a dim  sense  of 
having  been  kissed  very  much,  and  surrounded 
by  thin,  cloudy,  scented  drapery,  till  his  fingers 
caught  in  something  hard,  which  hurt  him,  and 
he  began  to  cry.  Every  other  memory  he  had 
was  of  the  little  world  in  which  he  still  lived. 
And  at  that  time  he  did  not  mind  about  learning 
more,  for  he  was  too  fond  of  Sir  Hugo  to  be  sorry 
for  the  loss  of  unknown  parents.  Life  was  very 
delightful  to  the  lad,  with  an  uncle  who  was  al- 
ways indulgent  and  cheerful — a fine  man  in  the 
bright  noon  of  life,  whom  Daniel  thought  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  whose  place  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  at  once  historical,  romantic, 
and  home-like:  a picturesque  architectural  out- 
growth from  an  abbey,  which  had  still  remnants 
of  the  old  monastic  trunk.  Diplow  lay  in  anoth- 
er county,  and  was  a comparatively  landless  place 
which  had  come  into  the  family  from  a rich  law- 
yer on  the  female  side,  who  wore  the  perruque  of 
the  Restoration ; whereas  the  Mallingers  had  the 
grant  of  Monk’s  Topping  under  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  ages  before  had  held  the  neighboring  lands 
of  King’s  Topping,  tracing  indeed  their  origin  to 
a certain  Hugues  le  Malingre,  who  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror — and  also  apparently  with  a sickly 
complexion,  which  had  been  happily  corrected  in 
his  descendants.  Two  rows  of  these  descendants, 
direct  and  collateral,  females  of  the  male  line,  and 
males  of  the  female,  looked  down  in  the  gallery 
over  the  cloisters  on  the  nephew  Daniel  as  he 
walked  there : men  in  armor  with  pointed  beards 


and  arched  eyebrows,  pinched  ladies  in  hoops  and 
ruffs  with  no  face  to  speak  of ; grave-looking  men 
in  black  velvet  and  stuffed  hips,  and  fair,  fright- 
ened women  holding  little  boys  by  the  hand; 
smiling  politicians  in  magnificent  perruques,  and 
ladies  of  the  prize-animal  kind,  with  rose-bud 
mouths  and  full  eyelids,  according  to  Lely ; then 
a generation  whose  faces  were  revised  and  embel- 
lished in  the  taste  of  Kneller ; and  so  on  through 
refined  editions  of  the  family  types  in  the  time  of 
Reynolds  and  Romney,  till  the  line  ended  with  Sir 
Hugo  and  his  younger  brother  Henleigh.  This 
last  had  married  Miss  Grandcourt,  and  taken  her 
name  along  with  her  estates,  thus  making  a junc- 
tion between  two  equally  old  families,  impaling  the 
three  Saracens’  heads  proper  and  three  bezants  of 
the  one  with  the  tower  and  falcons  argent  of  the 
other,  and,  as  it  happened,  uniting  their  highest 
advantages  in  the  prospects  of  that  Henleigh  Mal- 
linger Grandcourt  who  is  at  present  rnoro  of  an 
acquaintance  'to  us  than  either  Sir  Hugo  or  his 
nephew  Daniel  Deronda. 

In  Sir  Hugo’s  youthful  portrait,  with  rolled  col- 
lar and  high  cravat,  Sir  Thoma9  Lawrence  had 
done  justice  to  the  agreeable  alacrity  of  expres- 
sion and  sanguine  temperament  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  original,  but  had  done  something  more 
than  justice  in  slightly  lengthening  the  nose, 
which  was  in  reality  shorter  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a Mallinger.  Happily  the  ap- 
propriate nose  of  the  family  re-appeared  in  his 
younger  brother,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  all  its  re- 
fined regularity  in  his  nephew  Mallinger  Grand- 
court But  in  the  nephew  Daniel  Deronda  the 
family  faces  of  various  types,  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery,  found  no  reflex.  Still  he  was  hand- 
somer than  any  of  them,  and  when  he  was  thir- 
teen might  have  served  as  model  for  any  painter 
who  wanted  to  image  the  most  memorable  of 
boys : you  could  hardly  have  seen  his  face  thor- 
oughly meeting  yours  without  believing  that  hu- 
man creatures  had  done  nobly  in  times  past,  and 
might  do  more  nobly  in  time  to  come.  The  finest 
child-like  faces  have  this  consecrating  power,  and 
make  us  shudder  anew  at  all  the  grossness  and 
basely  wrought  griefs  of  the  world,  lest  they 
should  enter  here  and  defile. 

But  at  this  moment  on  the  grass  among  the 
rose  petals  Daniel  Deronda  was  making  a first 
acquaintance  with  those  griefs.  A new  idea  had 
entered  his  mind,  and  was  beginning  to  change 
the  aspect  of  his  habitual  feelings,  as  happy  care- 
less voyagers  arc  changed  when  the  sky  suddenly 
threatens  and  the  thought  of  danger  arises.  He 
sat  perfectly  still  with  his  back  to  the  tutor,  while 
his  face  expressed  rapid  inward  transition.  The 
deep  blush,  which  had  come  when  he  first  started 
up,  gradually  subsided ; but  his  features  kept 
that  indescribable  look  of  subdued  activity  which 
often  accompanies  a new  mental  survey  of  famil- 
iar facts.  He  had  not'  lived  with  other  boys,  and 
his  mind  showed  the  same  blending  of  child’s  ig- 
norance with  surprising  knowledge  which  is  often- 
er  seen  in  bright  girls.  Having  read  Shakspeare 
as  well  as  a great  deal  of  history,  he  could  have 
talked  with  the  wisdom  of  a bookish  child  about 
men  who  were  born  out  of  wedlock  and  were 
held  unfortunate  in  consequence,  being  under 
disadvantages  which  required  them  to  be  a sort 
of  heroes  if  they  were  to  work  themselves  up  to 
an  equal  standing  with  their  legally  born  broth- 
ers. But  he  had  never  brought  such  knowledge 
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into  any  association  with  his  own  lot,  which  had 
been  too  easy  for  him  ever  to  think  about  it — 
until  this  moment  when  there  had  darted  into 
his  mind  with  the  magic  of  quick  comparison  the 
possibility  that  here  was  the  secret  of  his  own 
birth,  and  that  the  man  whom  he  called  uncle  was 
really  his  father.  Some  children,  even  younger 
than  Daniel,  have  known  the  first  arrival  of  care, 
like  an  ominous  irremovable  guest  in  their  tender 
lives,  on  the  discovery  that  their  parents,  whom 
they  had  imagined  able  to  buy  every  thing,  were 
poor  and  in  hard  money  troubles.  Daniel  felt 
the  presence  of  a new  guest  who  seemed  to  come 
with  an  enigmatic  veiled  face,  and  to  carry  dim- 
ly conjectured,  dreaded  revelations.  The  ardor 
which  he  had  given  to  the  imaginary  world  in 
his  books  suddenly  rushed  toward  his  own  his- 
tory and  spent  its  pictorial  energy  there,  explain- 
ing what  he  knew,  representing  the  unknown. 
The  uncle  whom  he  loved  very  dearly  took  the 
aspect  of  a father  who  held  secrets  about  him, 
who  had  done  him  a wrong — yes,  a wrong : and 
what  had  become  of  his  mother,  from  whom  he 
must  have  been  taken  away? — secrets  about 
which  he,  Daniel,  could  never  inquire;  for  to 
speak  or  be  spoken  to  about  these  new  thoughts 
seemed  like  falling  flakes  of  fire  to  his  imagina- 
tion. Those  who  have  known  an  impassioned 
childhood  will  understand  this  dread  of  utterance 
about  any  shame  connected  with  their  parents. 
The  impetuous  advent  of  new  images  took  pos- 
session of  him  with  the  force  of  fact  for  the  first 
time  told,  and  left  him  no  immediate  power  for 
the  reflection  that  he  might  be  trembling  at  a 
fiction  of  his  own.  The  shocking  sense  of  collision 
between  a strong  rush  of  feeling  and  the  dread 
of  its  betrayal  found  relief  at  length  in  big  slow 
tears,  which  fell  without  restraint  until  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Fraser  was  heard,  saying, 

“ Daniel,  do  you  see  that  you  are  sitting  on  the 
bent  pages  of  your  book  ?” 

Daniel  immediately  moved  the  book  without 
turning  round,  and  after  holding  it  before  him  for 
an  instant,  rose  with  it  and  walked  away  into  the 
open  grounds,  where  he  could  dry  hia  tears  un- 
observed. The  first  shock  of  suggestion  past,  he 
could  remember  that  he  had  no  certainty  how 
things  really  had  been,  and  that  he  had  been 
making  conjectures  about  his  own  history,  as  he 
had  often  made  stories  about  Pericles  or  Colum- 
bus, just  to  fill  up  the  blanks  before  they  became 
famous.  Only  there  came  back  certain  facts 
which  had  an  obstinate  reality — almost  like  the 
fragments  of  a bridge,  telling  you  unmistakably 
how  the  arches  lay.  And  again  there  came  a 
mood  in  which  his  conjectures  seemed  like  a 
doubt  of  religion,  to  be  banished  as  an  offense, 
and  a mean  prying  after  what  he  was  not  meant 
to  know ; for  there  was  hardly  a delicacy  of  feel- 
ing this  lad  was  not  capable  of.  But  the  summing 
up  of  all  his  fluctuating  experience  at  this  epoch 
was  that  a secret  impression  had  come  to  him 
which  had  given  him  something  like  a new  sense 
in  relation  to  all  the  elements  of  his  life.  And 
the  idea  that  others  probably  knew  things  con- 
cerning him  which  they  did  not  choose  to  men- 
tion, and  which  he  would  not  have  had  them 
mention,  set  up  in  him  a premature  reserve 
which  helped  to  intensify  his  inward  experience. 
His  ears  were  open  now  to  words  which  before 
that  July  day  would  have  passed  by  him  un- 
noted; and  round  every  trivial  incident  which 


imagination  could  connect  with  his  suspicions  a 
newly  roused  set  of  feelings  were  ready  to  clus- 
ter themselves. 

One  such  incident  a month  later  wrought  itself 
deeply  into  his  life.  Daniel  had  not  only  one  of 
those  thrilling  boy  voices  which  seem  to  bring 
an  idyllic  heaven  and  earth  before  our  eyes,  but  a 
fine  musical  instinct,  and  had  early  made  out  ac- 
companiments for  himself  on  the  piano,  while  he 
sang  from  memory.  Since  then  he  had  had  some 
teaching,  and  Sir  Hugo,  who  delighted  in  the  boy, 
used  to  ask  for  his  music  in  the  presence  of 
guests.  One  morning  after  he  had  been  Binging 
“ Sweet  Echo”  before  a small  party  of  gentlemen 
whom  the  rain  bad  kept  in  the  house,  the  Bar- 
onet, passing  from  a smiling  remark  to  his  next 
neighbor,  said, 

“ Come  here,  Dan  l” 

The  boy  came  forward  with  unusual  reluc- 
tance. He  wore  an  embroidered  holland  blouse 
which  set  off  the  rich  coloring  of  his  head  and 
throat,  and  the  resistant  gravity  about  his  mouth 
and  eyes  as  he  was  being  smiled  upon  made  their 
beauty  the  more  impressive.  Every  one  was  ad- 
miring him. 

“What  do  you  say  to  being  a great  singer? 
Should  you  like  to  be  adored  by  the  world  and 
take  the  house  by  storm,  like  Mario  and  Tam- 
berlik  ?” 

Daniel  reddened  instantaneously,  but  there  was 
a just  perceptible  interval  before  he  answered, 
with  angry  decision, 

“ No ; I should  hate  it !” 

“ Well,  well,  well,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  sur- 
prised kindliness  intended  to  be  soothing.  But 
Daniel  turned  away  quickly,  left  the  room,  and 
going  to  his  own  chamber,  threw  Jiimself  on  the 
broad  window-sill,  which  was  a favorite  retreat  of 
his  when  he  had  nothing  particular  to  do.  < Here 
he  could  see  the  rain  gradually  subsiding  with 
gleams  through  the  parting  clouds  which  lit  up  a 
great  reach  of  the  park,  where  the  old  oaks  stood 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  bordering  wood  was 
pierced  with  a green  glade  which  met  the  eastern 
sky.  This  was  a scene  which  had  always  been  part 
of  his  home — part  of  the  dignified  ease  which 
had  been  a matter  of  course  in  his  life.  And  his 
ardent  clinging  nature  had  appropriated  it  all  with 
affection.  He  knew  a great  deal  of  what  it  was 
to  be  a gentleman  by  inheritance,  and  without 
thinking  much  about  himself — for  he  was  a boy 
of  active  perceptions,  and  easily  forgot  his  own 
existence  in  that  of  Robert  Bruce — he  had  never 
supposed  that  he  could  be  shut  out  from  such  a 
lot,  or  have  a very  different  part  in  the  world  from 
that  of  the  uncle  who  petted  him.  It  is  possible 
(though  not  greatly  believed  in  at  present)  to  be 
iond  of  poverty  and  take  it  for  a bride,  to  prefer 
scoured  deal,  red  quarries,  and  whitewash  for  one’s 
private  surroundings,  to  delight  in  no  splendor 
but  what  has  open  doors  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
to  glory  in  having  no  privilege  except  such  as  na- 
ture insists  on ; and  noblemen  have  been  known 
to  run  away  from  elaborate  ease  and  the  option 
of  idleness,  that  they  might  bind  themselves  for 
small  pay  to  hard-handed  labor.  But  Daniel’s 
tastes  were  altogether  in  keeping  with  his  nurture : 
his  disposition  was  one  in  which  every-day  scenes 
and  habits  beget  not  ennui  or  rebellion,  but  de- 
light, affection,  aptitudes ; and  now  the  lad  had 
been  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  idea  that  his  uncle 
— perhaps  his  father — thought  of  a career  for  him 
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which  was  totally  unlike  his  own,  and  which  he 
knew  very  well  was  not  thought  of  among  possible 
destinations  for  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen. 
He  had  often  staid  in  London  with  Sir  Hugo, 
who  to  indulge  the  boy’s  ear  had  carried  him  to 
the  opera  to  hear  the  great  tenors,  so  that  the 
image  of  a singer  taking  the  house  by  storm  was 
very  vivid  to  him ; but  now,  spite  of  his  musical 
gift,  he  set  himself  bitterly  against  the  notion 
of  being  dressed  up  to  sing  before  all  those  fine 
people  who  would  not  care  about  him  except  as 
a wonderful  toy.  That  Sir  Hugo  should  have 
thought  of  him  in  that  position  for  a moment 
seemed  to  Daniel  an  unmistakable  proof  that 
there  was  something  about  Ins  birth  which  threw 
him  out  from  the  class  of  gentlemen  to  which 
the  Baronet  belonged.  Would  it  ever  be  men- 
tioned to  him?  Would  the  time  come  when  his 
uncle  would  tell  him  every  thing?  He  shrank 
from  the  prospect:  in  his  imagination  he  pre- 
ferred ignorance.  If  his  father  had  been  wicked 
— Daniel  inwardly  used  strong  words,  for  he 
was  feeling  the  injury  done  him  as  a maimed 
boy  feels  the  crushed  limb  which  for  others  is 
merely  reckoned  in  an  average  of  accidents — if 
his  father  had  done  any  wrong,  he  wished  it  might 
never  be  spoken  of  to  him : it  was  already  a 
cutting  thought  that  such  knowledge  might  be  in 
other  minds.  Was  it  in  Mr. Fraser’s?  probably 
not,  else  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way 
about  the  popes’  nephews : Daniel  fancied,  as  old- 
er people  do,  that  every  one  else’s  consciousness 
was  as  active  as  his  own  on  a matter  which  was 
vital  to  him.  Did  Turvey,  the  valet,  know  ? and 
old  Mrs.  French,  the  housekeeper  ? and  Banks, 
the  bailiff,  with  whom  he  had  ridden  about  the 
* farms  on  his  pony  ? And  now  there  came  back 
the  recollection  of  a day  some  years  before  when 
he  was  drinking  Mrs.  Banks’s  whey,  and  Banks 
said  to  his  wife,  with  a wink  and  a cunning  laugh, 
“He  features  the  mother,  eh?”  At  that  time 
little  Daniel  had  merely  thought  that  Banks  made 
a silly  face,  as  the  common  farming  men  often 
did — laughing  at  what  was  not  laughable;  and 
he  rather  resented  being  winked  at  and  talked  of 
as  if  he  did  not  understand  every  thing.  But 
now  that  small  incident  became  information : it 
was  to  be  reasoned  on.  How  could  he  be  like 
his  mother  and  not  like  his  father  ? His  mother 
must  have  been  a Mallinger,  if  Sir  Hugo  were  his 
uncle.  But  no!  His  father  might  have  been 
Sir  Hugo’s  brother  and  have  changed  hiB  name, 
as  Mr.  Henleigh  Mallinger  did  when  he  married 
Miss  Grandcourt.  But  then,  why  had  he  never 
heard  Sir  Hugo  speak  of  his  brother  Deronda,  as 
he  spoke  of  his  brother  Grandcourt  ? Daniel  had 
never  before  cared  about  the  family  tree — only 
about  that  ancestor  who  had  killed  three  Saracens 
in  one  encounter.  But  now  his  mind  turned  to  a 
cabinet  of  estate  maps  in  the  library,  where  he 
had  once  seen  an  illuminated  parchment  hanging 
out;  that  Sir  Hugo  said  was  the  family  tree.  The 
phrase  was  new  and  odd  to  him — he  was  a little 
fellow  then,  hardly  more  than  half  his  present 
age — and  he  gave  it  no  precise  meaning.  He 
knew  more  now,  and  wished  that  he  could  exam- 
ine that  parchment.  He  imagined  that  the  cab- 
inet was  always  locked,  and  longed  to  try  it  But 
here  he  checked  himself.  He  might  be  seen; 
and  he  would  never  bring  himself  near  even  a si- 
lent admission  of  the  sore  that  had  opened  in  him. 

It  is  in  each  experiences  of  boy  or  girlhood, 


while  elders  are  debating  whether  most  education 
lies  in  science  or  literature,  that  the  main  lines  of 
character  are  often  laid  down.  If  Daniel  had  been 
of  a less  ardently  affectionate  nature,  the  reserve 
about  himself  and  the  supposition  that  others  had 
something  to  his  disadvantage  in  their  minds, 
might  have  turned  into  a hard,  proud  antagonism. 
But  inborn  lovingness  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
itself  level  with  resentment  There  was  hardly 
any  creature  in  his  habitual  world  that  he  was 
not  fond  of ; teasing  them  occasionally,  of  course 
— all  except  his  uncle,  or  “ Nunc,”  as  Sir  Hugo 
had  taught  him  to  say ; for  the  Baronet  was  the 
reverse  of  a strait-laced  man,  and  left  his  dignity 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Him  Daniel  loved  in  that 
deep-rooted  filial  way  which  makes  children  al- 
ways the  happier  for  being  in  the  same  room  with 
father  or  mother,  though  their  occupations  may 
be  quite  apart  Sir  Hugo’s  watch-chain  and  seals, 
his  handwriting,  his  mode  of  smoking  and  of  talk- 
ing to  his  dogs  and  horses,  had  all  a rightness  and 
charm  about  them  to  the  boy  which  went  along 
with  the  happiness  of  morning  and  breakfast- 
time. That  Sir  Hugo  had  always  been  a Whig 
made  Tories  and  Radicals  equally  opponents  of 
the  truest  and  best ; and  the  books  he  had  writ- 
ten were  all  seen  under  the  same  consecration  of 
loving  belief  which  differenced  what  was  his  from 
what  was  not  his,  in  spite  of  general  resemblance. 
Those  writings  were  various,  from  volumes  of 
travel  in  the  brilliant  style  to  articles  on  things 
in  genera],  and  pamphlets  on  political  crises ; but 
to  Daniel  they  were  alike  in  haring  an  unquestion- 
able rightness  by  which  other  people’s  informa- 
tion could  be  tested. 

Who  can  not  imagine  the  bitterness  of  a first 
suspicion  that  something  in  this  object  of  com- 
plete love  was  not  quite  right  ? Children  demand 
that  their  heroes  should  be  fleckless,  and  easily 
believe  them  so : perhaps  a first  discovery  to  the 
contrary  is  hardly  a less  revolutionary  shock  to  a 
passionate  child  than  the  threatened  downfall  of 
habitual  beliefs  which  makes  the  world  seem  to 
totter  for  us  in  maturer  life. 

But  some  time  after  this  renewal  of  Daniel's 
agitation  it  appeared  that  Sir  Hugo  must  have 
been  making  a merely  playful  experiment  in  his 
question  about  the  singing.  He  sent  for  Daniel 
into  the  library,  and  looking  up  from  his  writing 
as  tho  boy  entered,  threw  himself  sideways  in  his 
arm-chair.  44  Ah,  Dan !”  he  said,  kindly,  drawing 
one  of  the  old  embroidered  stools  close  to  him. 

44  Come  and  sit  down  here.” 

Daniel  obeyed,  and  Sir  Hugo  put  a gentle  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  looking  at  him  affectionately. 

“What  is  it, my  boy?  Have  you  heard  any 
thing  that  has  put  you  out  of  spirits  lately  ?” 

Daniel  was  determined  not  to  let  the  tears  come, 
but  he  could  not  speak. 

“ All  changes  are  painful  when  people  have 
been  happy,  you  know,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  lifting  his 
hand  from  the  boy’s  shoulder  to  his  dark  curia 
and  rubbing  them  gently.  44  You  can’t  be  educated 
exactly  as  I wish  you  to  be  without  our  parting. 
And  I think  you  will  find  a great  deal  to  like  at 
school.” 

This  was  not  what  Daniel  expected,  and  was  so 
far  a relief,  which  gave  him  spirit  to  answer, 

44  Am  I to  go  to  school  ?” 

44  Yes,  I mean  you  to  go  to  Eton.  I wish  you 
to  have  the  education  of  an  English  gentleman; 
and  for  that  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  go  to 
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a public  school  in  preparation  for  the  university : 
Cambridge  I mean  you  to  go  to ; it  was  my  own 
university.” 

Daniel's  color  came  and  went 

44  What  do  you  say,  Sirrah?”  said  Sir  Hugo, 
smiling. 

“ I should  like  to  be  a gentleman,”  said  Daniel, 
with  firm  distinctness,  44  and  go  to  school,  if  that 
is  what  a gentleman's  son  must  do.” 

Sir  Hugo  watched  him  silently  for  a few  mo- 
ments, thinking  he  understood  now  why  the  lad 
had  seemed  angry  at  the  notion  of  becoming  a 
singer.  Then  he  said,  tenderly, 

u And  so  you  won’t  mind  about  leaving  your 
old  Nunc?” 

“ Yes,  I shall,”  said  Daniel,  clasping  Sir  Hugo's 
caressing  arm  with  both  his  hands.  44  But  sha'n't 
I come  home  and  be  with  you  in  the  holidays  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  generally,”  said  Sir  Hugo.  44  But  now 
I mean  you  to  go  at  once  to  a new  tutor,  to  break 
the  change  for  you  before  you  go  to  Eton.” 

After  this  interview  Daniel's  spirit  rose  again, 
ne  was  meant  to  be  a gentleman,  and  in  some  un- 
accountable way  it  might  be  that  his  conjectures 
were  all  wrong.  The  very  keenness  of  the  lad 
taught  him  to  find  comfort  in  his  ignorance. 
While  he  was  busying  his  mind  in  the  construc- 
tion of  possibilities,  it  became  plain  to  him  that 
there  must  be  possibilities  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. He  left  off  brooding,  young  joy  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure  not  being  easily  quenched  within 
him,  and  in  the  interval  before  his  going  away  he 
sang  about  the  house,  danced  among  the  old  serv- 
ants, making  them  parting . gifts,  and  insisted 
many  times  to  the  groom  on  the  care  that  was  to 
be  taken  of  the  black  pony. 

44  Do  you  think  I shall  know  much  less  than 
the  other  boys,  Mr.  Fraser  ?”  said  Daniel  It  was 
his  bent  to  think  that  every  stranger  would  be 
surprised  at  his  ignorance. 

44  There  are  dunces  to  be  found  every  where,” 
said  the  judicious  Fraser.  44  You'll  not  be  the 
biggest ; but  you've  not  the  makings  of  a Porson 
in  you,  or  a Leibnitz  either.” 

44 1 don't  want  to  be  a Porson  or  a Leibnitz,” 
said  Daniel  44 1 would  rather  be  a greater  lead- 
er, like  Pericles  or  Washington.” 

44Ay,  ay;  you’ve  a notion  they  did  with  little 
parsing,  and  less  algebra,”  said  Fraser.  But  in 
reality  he  thought  his  pupil  a remarkable  lad,  to 
whom  one  thing  was  as  easy  as  another  if  he  had 
only  a mind  to  it. 

Things  went  very  well  with  Daniel  in  his  new 
world,  except  that  a boy  with  whom  he  was  at 
once  inclined  to  strike  up  a close  friendship  talked 
to  him  a great  deal  about  his  home  and  parents, 
and  seemed  to  expect  a like  expansiveness  in  re- 
turn. Daniel  immediately  shrank  into  reserve, 
and  this  experience  remained  a check  on  his  nat- 
urally strong  bent  toward  the  formation  of  inti- 
mate friendships.  Every  one,  his  tutor  included, 
set  him  down  as  a reserved  boy,  though  he  was 
so  good-humored  and  unassuming,  as  well  as  quick 
both  at  study  and  sport,  that  nobody  called  his 
reserve  disagreeable.  Certainly  his  face  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  that  favorable  interpreta- 
tion ; but  in  this  instance  the  beauty  of  the  closed 
lips  told  no  falsehood. 

A surprise  that  came  to  him  before  his  first 
vacation  strengthened  the  silent  consciousness  of 
a grief  within,  which  might  be  compared  in  some 
ways  with  Byron's  susceptibility  about  his  de- 


formed foot  Sir  Hugo  wrote  word  that  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Raymond,  a sweet  lady  whom 
Daniel  must  remember  having  seen.  The  event 
would  make  no  difference  about  his  spending  the 
vacation  at  the  Abbey ; he  would  find  Lady  Mai- 
linger  a new  friend  whom  he  would  be  sure  to 
love — and  much  more  to  the  usual  effect  when  a 
man,  having  done  something  agreeable  to  himself, 
is  disposed  to  congratulate  others  on  his  own 
good  fortune,  and  the  deducible  satisfactoriness 
of  events  in  general. 

Let  Sir  Hugo  be  partly  excused  until  the 
grounds  of  his  action  can  be  more  fully  known. 
The  mistakes  in  his  behavior  to  Deronda  were 
due  to  that  dullness  toward  what  may  be  going 
on  in  other  minds,  especially  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, which  is  among  the  commonest  deficiencies 
even  in  good-natured  men  like  him,  when  life  has 
been  generally  easy  to  themselves,  and  their  ener- 
gies have  been  quietly  spent  in  feeling  gratified. 
No  one  was  better  aware  than  be  that  Daniel  was 
generally  suspected  to  be  his  own  son.  But  he 
was  pleased  with  that  suspicion ; and  his  imagi- 
nation had  never  once  been  troubled  with  the  way 
in  which  the  boy  himself  might  be  affected,  either 
then  or  in  the  future,  by  the  enigmatic  aspect  of 
his  circumstances.  He  was  as  fond  of  him  as 
could  be,  and  meant  the  best  by  him.  And  con- 
sidering the  lightness  with  which  the  preparation 
of  young  lives  seems  to  lie  on  respectable  con- 
sciences, Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  can  hardly  be  held 
open  to  exceptional  reproach.  He  hail  been  a 
bachelor  till  be  was  five-and-forty,  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a fascinating  man  of  elegant 
tastes : what  could  be  more  natural,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  index  of  language,  than  that  he  should 
have  a beautiful  boy  like  the*  little  Deronda  to 
take  care  of  ? The  mother  might  even  perhaps 
be  in  the  great  world — met  with  in  Sir  Hugo's 
residences  abroad.  The  only  person  to  feel  any 
objection  was  the  boy  himself,  who  could  not 
have  been  consulted.  And  the  boy's  objections 
had  never  been  dreamed  of  by  any  body  but  him- 
self. 

By  the  time  Deronda  was  ready  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge, Lady  Mallinger  had  already  three  daugh- 
ters— charming  babies,  all  three,  but  whose  sex 
was  announced  as  a melancholy  alternative,  the 
offspring  desired  being  a son : if  Sir  Hugo  had 
no  son,  the  succession  must  go  to  his  nephew 
Mallinger  Grandcourt.  Daniel  no  longer  held  a 
wavering  opinion  about  his  own  birth.  His  fuller 
knowledge  had  tended  to  convince  him  that  Sir 
Hugo  was  his  father,  and  he  conceived  that  the 
Baronet,  since  he  never  approached  a communi- 
cation on  the  subject,  wished  him  to  have  a tacit 
understanding  of  the  fact,  and  to  accept  in  silence 
what  would  be  generally  considered  more  than 
the  due  love  and  nurture.  Sir  Hugo's  marriage 
might  certainly  have  been  felt  as  a new  ground 
of  resentment  by  some  youths  in  Deronda's  posi- 
tion, and  the  timid  Lady  Mallinger  with  her  fast- 
coming little  ones  might  have  been  images  to 
scowl  at,  as  likely  to  divert  much  that  was  dis- 
posable in  the  feelings  and  possessions  of  the 
Baronet  from  one  who  felt  his  own  claim  to  be 
prior.  But  hatred  of  innocent  human  obstacles 
was  a form  of  moral  stupidity  not  in  Deronda's 
grain ; even  the  indignation  which  had  long  min- 
gled itself  with  his  affection  for  Sir  Hugo  took 
the  quality  of  pain  rather  than  of  temper ; and 
as  his  mind  ripened  to  the  idea  of  tolerance  to- 
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ward  error,  he  habitually  linked  the  idea  with  his 
own  silent  grievances. 

The  sense  of  an  entailed  disadvantage— the  de- 
formed foot  doubtfully  hidden  by  the  shoe— makes 
a restlessly  active  spiritual  yeast,  and  easily  turns 
a self-centred,  unloving  nature  into  an  Ishmaelite. 
But  in  the  rarer  Bort,  who  presently  see  their  own 
frustrated  claim  as  one  among  a myriad,  the  in- 
exorable sorrow  takes  the  form  of  fellowship  and 
makes  the  imagination  tender.  Deronda’s  early- 
wakened  susceptibility,  charged  at  first  with  ready 
indignation  and  resistant  pride,  had  raised  in  him 
a premature  reflection  on  certain  questions  of  life ; 
it  had  given  a bias  to  his  conscience,  a sympathy 
with  certain  ills,  and  a tension  of  resolve  in  cer- 
tain directions,  which  marked  him  off  from  other 
youths  much  more  than  any  talents  he  possessed. 

One  day  near  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
when  he  had  been  making  a tour  in  the  Rhine- 
land with  his  Eton  tutor,  and  was  come  for  a 
farewell  stay  at  the  Abbey  before  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  said  to  Sir  Hugo, 

“What  do  you  intend  me  to  be,  Sir?”  They 
were  in  the  library,  and  it  was  the  fresh  morning. 
Sir  Hugo  had  called  him  in  to  read  a letter  from 
a Cambridge  Don  who  was  to  be  interested  in 
him ; and  since  the  Baronet  wore  an  air  at  once 
business-like  and  leisurely,  the  moment  seemed 
propitious  for  entering  on  a grave  subject  which 
had  never  yet  been  thoroughly  discussed. 

44  Whatever  ymir  inclination  leads  you  to,  my 
boy.  I thought  it  right  to  give  you  the  option  of 
the  army,  but  you  shut  the  door  on  that,  and  I 
was  glad.  I don’t  expect  you  to  choose  just  yet 
— by-and-by,  when  you  have  looked  about  you  a 
little  more  and  tried  your  mettle  among  older 
men.  The  university  has  a good  wide  opening 
into  the  forum.  There  are  prizes  to  be  won,  and 
a bit  of  good  fortune  often  gives  the  turn  to  a 
man’s  taste.  From  what  I see  and  hear,  I should 
think  you  can  take  up  any  thing  you  like.  You 
are  in  deeper  water  with  your  classics  than  I ever 
got  into,  and  if  you  are  rather  sick  of  that  swim- 
ming, Cambridge  is  the  place  where  you  can  go 
into  mathematics  with  a w ill,  and  disport  yourself 
on  the  dry  sand  as  much  as  you  like.  I flounder- 
ed along  like  a carp.” 

“ I suppose  money  will  make  some  difference, 
Sir,”  said  Daniel,  blushing.  “I  shall  have  to 
keep  myself  by-and-by.” 

44  Not  exactly.  I recommend  you  not  to  be  ex- 
travagant— yes,  yes,  I know ; you  are  not  inclined 
to  that — but  you  need  not  take  up  any  thing 
against  the  grain.  You  will  have  a bachelor’s 
income — enough  for  you  to  look  about  with. 
Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you  that  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  secure  of  seven  hundred  a year. 
You  might  make  yourself  a barrister — be  a writer 
— take  up  politics.  I confess  that  is  what  would 
please  me  best.  I should  like  to  have  you  at  my 
elbow  and  pulling  with  me.” 

Deronda  looked  embarrassed.  He  felt  that  he 
ought  to  make  some  sign  of  gratitude,  but  other 
feelings  clogged  his  tongue.  A moment  was  pass- 
ing by  in  which  a question  about  his  birth  was 
throbbing  within  him,  and  yet  it  seemed  more 
impossible  than  ever  that  the  question  should  find 
vent — more  impossible  than  ever  that  he  could 
hear  certain  things  from  Sir  Hugo’s  lips.  The 
liberal  way  in  which  he  was  dealt  with  was  the 
more  striking  because  the  Baronet  had  of  late 
cared  particularly  for  money,  and  for  making  the 


utmost  of  his  life-interest  in  the  estate  by  way  of 
providing  for  his  daughters ; and  as  all  this  flash- 
ed through  Daniel’s  mind,  it  was  momentarily 
within  his  imagination  that  the  provision  for  him 
might  come  in  some  way  from  his  mother.  But 
such  vaporous  conjecture  passed  away  os  quickly 
as  it  came. 

Sir  Hugo  appeared  not  to  notice  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  Daniel’s  manner,  and  presently  went  on 
with  his  usual  chatty  liveliness. 

44  I’m  glad  you  have  done  some  good  reading 
outside  your  classics,  and  have  got  a grip  of 
French  and  German.  The  truth  is,  unless  a man 
can  get  the  prestige  and  income  of  a Don  and 
write  donnish  books,  it’s  hardly  worth  while  for 
him  to  make  a Greek  and  Latin  machine  of  him- 
self and  be  able  to  spin  you  out  pages  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  at  any  verse  you’ll  give  him  as 
a cue.  That’s  all  very  fine,  but  in  practical  life 
nobody  does  give  you  the  cue  for  pages  of  Greek. 
In  fact,  it’s  a nicety  of  conversation  which  I would 
have  you  attend  to— much  quotation  of  any  sort, 
even  in  English,  is  bad.  It  tends  to  choke  ordi- 
nary remark.  One  couldn’t  carry  on  life  com- 
fortably without  a little  blindness  to  the  fact  that 
every  thing  has  been  said  better  than  we  can  put 
it  ourselves.  But  talking  of  Dons,  I have  seen 
Dons  make  a capital  figure  in  society ; and  occa- 
sionally he  can  shoot  you  down  a cart-load  of 
learning  in  the  right  place,  which  will  tell  in  pol- 
itics. Such  men  are  wanted ; and  if  you  have  any 
turn  for  being  a Don,  I say  nothing  against  it” 

44 1 think  there’s  not  much  chance  of  that. 
Quicksett  and  Puller  are  both  stronger  than  I 
am.  ~ I hope  you  will  not  be  much  disappointed 
if  I don’t  come  out  with  high  honors.” 

44  No,  no.  I should  like  you  to  do  yourself 
credit,  but  for  God’s  sake  don’t  come  out  as  a 
superior  expensive  kind  of  idiot,  like  young 
Brecon,  who  got  a Double-First,  and  has  been 
learning  to  knit  braces  ever  since.  What  I wish 
you  to  get  is  a passport  in  life.  I don’t  go 
against  our  university  system : we  want  a little 
disinterested  culture  to  make  head  against  cotton 
and  capital,  especially  in  the  House.  My  Greek 
has  all  evaporated : if  I had  to  construe  a verso 
on  a sudden,  I should  get  an  apoplectic  fit.  But 
it  formed  my  taste.  I dare  say  my  English  is  the 
better  for  it.” 

On  this  point  Daniel  kept  a respectful  silence. 
The  enthusiastic  belief  in  Sir  Hugo’s  writings  as 
a standard,  and  in  the  Whigs  as  the  chosen  race 
among  politicians,  had  gradually  vanished  along 
with  the  seraphic  boy’s  face.  He  had  not  been 
the  hardest  of  workers  at  Eton.  Though  some 
kinds  of  study  and  reading  came  as  easily  as  boat- 
ing to  him,  he  was  not  of  the  material  that  usu- 
ally makes  the  first-rate  Eton  scholar.  There 
had  sprung  up  in  him  a meditative  yearning  after 
wide  knowledge  which  is  likely  always  to  abate 
ardor  in  the  fight  for  prize  acquirement  in  nar- 
row tracks.  Happily  he  was  modest,  and  took  any 
second-rateness  in  himself  simply  as  a fact,  not 
as  a marvel  necessarily  to  bo  accounted  for  by  a 
superiority.  Still  Mr.  Fraser’s  high  opinion  of  the 
lad  had  not  been  altogether  belied  by  the  youth : 
Daniel  had  the  stamp  of  rarity  in  a subdued  fer- 
vor of  sympathy,  an  activity  of  imagination  on 
behalf  of  others,  which  did  not  show  itself  effu- 
sively, but  was  continually  seen  in  acts  of  con- 
siderateness that  struck  his  oompanions  as  moral 
eccentricity.  44  Deronda  would  have  been  first-rate 
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if  he  had  had  more  ambition/9  was  a frequent  re- 
mark about  him.  But  how  could  a fellow  push 
his  way  properly  when  he  objected  to  swop  for 
his  own  advantage,  knocked  under  by  choice 
when  he  was  within  an  inch  of  victory,  and,  un- 
like the  great  Clive,  would  rather  be  the  calf 
than  the  butcher  ? It  was  a mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Deronda  had  not  his  share  of  ambi- 
tion : we  know  he  had  suffered  keenly  from  the 
belief  that  there  was  a tinge  of  dishonor  in  his 
lot ; but  there  are  some  cases,  and  his  was  one  of 
them,  in  which  the  sense  of  injury  breeds — not 
the  will  to  inflict  injuries  and  climb  over  them  as 
a ladder,  but — a hatred  of  all  injury.  He  had 
his  flashes  of  fierceness,  and  could  hit  out  upon 
occasion,  but  the  occasions  were  not  aiways  what 
might  have  been  expected.  For  in  what  related 
to  himself  his  resentful  impulses  had  been  early 
checked  by  a mastering  affectionateness.  Love 
has  a habit  of  saying  “Never  mind”  to  angry 
self,  who,  sitting  down  for  the  nonce  in  the  lower 
place,  by-and-by  gets  used  to  it.  So  it  was  that  as 
Deronda  approached  manhood  his  feeling  for  Sir 
Hugo,  while  it  w*as  getting  more  and  more  mixed 
with  criticism,  was  gaining  in  that  sort  of  allow- 
ance which  reconciles  criticisin'  with  tenderness. 
The  dear  old  beautiful  home  and  every  thing 
within  it,  Lady  Mallinger  and  her  little  ones  in- 
cluded, were  consecrated  for  the  youth  as  they 
had  been  for  the  boy— only  with  a certain  differ- 
ence of  light  on  the  objects.  The  altarpiece  was 
no  longer  miraculously  perfect,  painted  under  in- 
fallible guidance,  but  the  human  hand  discerned 
in  the  work  was  appealing  to  a reverent  tender- 
ness safer  from  the  gusts  of  discovery.  Certain- 
ly Deronda’s  ambition,  even  in  his  spring-time, 
lay  exceptionally  aloof  from  conspicuous,  vulgar 
triumph,  and  from  other  ugly  forms  of  boyish  en- 
ergy ; perhaps  because  he  was  early  impassioned 
by  ideas,  and  burned  his  fire  on  those  heights. 
One  may  spend  a good  deal  of  energy  in  disliking 
and  resisting  what  others  pursue,  and  a boy  who 
is  fond  of  somebody  else’s  pencil-case  may  not  be 
more  energetic  than  another  who  is  fond  of  giv- 
ing his  own  pencil-case  away.  Still,  it  was  not 
Deronda’s  disposition  to  escape  from  ugly  scenes : 
he  was  more  inclined  to  sit  through  them  and 
take  care  of  the  fellow  least  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  It  had  helped  to  make  him  popular 
that  he  was  sometimes  a little  compromised  by 
this  apparent  comradeship.  For  a meditative  in- 
terest in  learning  how  human  miseries  are  wrought 
— as  precocious  in  him  as  another  sort  of  genius 
in  the  poet  who  writes  a Queen  Mab  at  nineteen 
— was  so  infused  with  kindliness  that  it  easily 
passed  for  comradeship.  Enough.  In  many  of 
our  neighbors’  lives  there  is  much  not  only  of 
error  and  lapse,  but  of  a certain  exquisite  good- 
ness which  can  never  be  written  or  even  spoken 
—only  divined  by  each  of  us,  according  to  the  in- 
ward instruction  of  our  own  privacy. 

The  impression  he  made  at  Cambridge  corre- 
sponded to  his  position  at  Eton.  Every  one  in- 
terested in  him  agreed  that  he  might  have  taken 
a high  place  if  his  motives  had  been  of  a more 
pushing  sort,  and  if  he  had  not,  instead  of  re- 
garding studies  as  instruments  of  success,  ham- 
pered himself  with  the  notion  that  they  were  to 
feed  motive  and  opinion — a notion  which  set  him 
criticising  methods  and  arguing  against  his  freight 
and  harness  when  he  should  have  been  using  all 
his  might  to  pull.  In  the  beginning  his  work  at 
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| the  university  had  a new  zest  for  him : indifferent 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Eton  classical  drill,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  mathematics,  for 
which  he  had  shown  an  early  aptitude  under  Mr. 
Fraser,  and  he  had  the  delight  of  feeling  his 
strength  in  a comparatively  fresh  exercise  of 
thought.  That  delight,  and  the  favorable  opinion 
of  his  tutor,  determined  him  to  try  for  a mathe- 
matical scholarship  in  the  Easter  of  his  second 
year:  he  wished  to  gratify  Sir  Hugo  by  some 
achievement,  and  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, having  the  growing  fascination  inherent 
in  all  thinking  which  demands  intensity,  was 
making  him  a more  exclusive  worker  than  he 
had  been  before. 

But  here  came  the  old  check  which  had  been 
growing  with  his  growth.  He  found  the  inward 
bent  toward  comprehension  and  thoroughness 
diverging  more  and  more  from  the  track  marked 
out  by  the  standards  of  examination : he  felt  a 
heightening  discontent  with  the  wearing  futility 
and  enfeebling  strain  of  a demand  for  excessive 
retention  and  dexterity  without  any  insight  into 
the  principles  which  form  the  vital  connections 
of  knowledge.  (Deronda’s  under-graduateship  oc- 
curred fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  perfection  of 
our  university  methods  was  not  yet  indisputable.) 
In  hours  when  his  dissatisfaction  was  strong  upon 
him  he  reproached  himself  for  having  been  at- 
tracted by  the  conventional  advantage  of  belong- 
ing to  an  English  university,  and  was  tempted 
toward  the  project  of  asking  Sir  Hugo  to  let  him 
quit  Cambridge  and  pursue  a more  independent 
line  of  study  abroad.  The  germs  of  this  inclina- 
tion had  been  already  stirring  in  his  boyish  love 
of  universal  history,  which  made  him  want  to  be 
at  home  m foreign  countries,  and  follow*  in  im- 
agination the  traveling  students  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  longed  now  to  have  the  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship to  life  which  would  not  shape  him 
too  definitely,  and  rob  him  of  the  choice  that 
might  come  from  a free  growth.  One  sees  that 
Deronda’s  demerits  were  likely  to  be  on  the  side 
of  reflective  hesitation,  and  this  tendency  was  en- 
couraged by  his  position : there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  get  an  immediate  income,  or  to  fit  himself 
in  haste  for  a profession ; and  his  sensibility  to 
the  half-known  facts  of  his  parentage  made  him 
an  excuse  for  lingering  longer  than  others  in  a 
state  of  social  neutrality.  Other  men,  he  inward- 
ly said,  had  a more  definite  place  and  duties. 
But  the  project  which  flattered  his  inclination 
might  not  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  inef- 
fective brooding,  if  certain  circumstances  had 
not  quickened  it  into  action. 

The  circumstances  arose  out  of  an  enthusiastic 
friendship  which  extended  into  his  after-life. 
Of  the  same  year  with  himself,  and  occupying 
small  rooms  close  to  his,  was  a youth  who  had 
come  as  an  exhibitioner  from  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  had  eccentricities  enough  for  a Charles  Lamb. 
Only  to  look  at  his  pinched  features  and  blonde 
hair  hanging  over  his  collar  reminded  one  of  pale 
quaint  heads  by  early  German  painters ; and  when 
this  faint  coloring  was  lit  up  by  a joke,  there 
came  sudden  creases  about  the  mouth  and  eyes 
which  might  have  been  moulded  by  the  soul  of 
an  aged  humorist  His  father,  an  engraver  of 
some  distinction,  had  been  dead  eleven  years,  and 
his  mother  had  three  girls  to  educate  and  main- 
tain on  a meagre  annuity.  Hans  Meyrick — he 
had  been  daringly  christened  after  Holbein — felt 
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himself  the  pillar,  or  rather  the  knotted  and  twist- 
ed trunk,  round  which  these  feeble  climbing  plants 
must  cling.  There  was  no  want  of  ability  or  of 
honest  well-meaning  affection  to  make  the  prop 
trustworthy : the  ease  and  quickness  with  which 
he  studied  might  serve  him  to  win  prizes  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  he  had  done  among  the  Blue  Coats,  in 
spite  of  irregularities.  The  only  danger  was  that 
the  incalculable  tendencies  in  him  might  be  fa- 
tally timed,  and  that  his  good  intentions  might  be 
frustrated  by  some  act  which  was  not  due  to  habit, 
but  to  capricious,  scattered  impulses.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  one  bad  habit ; yet  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  he  had  fits  of  impish 
recklessness,  and  did  things  that  would  have  made 
the  worst  habits. 

Hans  in  his  right  mind,  however,  was  a lovable 
creature,  and  in  Deronda  he  had  happened  to  find 
a friend  who  was  likely  to  stand  by  him  with  the 
more  constancy,  from  compassion  for  these  brief 
ablations  that  might  bring  a long  repentance. 
Huis,  indeed,  shared  Deronda’s  rooms  nearly  as 
much  as  he  used  his  own : to  Deronda  he  poured 
himself  out  on  his  studies,  his  affairs,  his  hopes ; 
the  poverty  of  his  home,  and  his  love  for  the 
creatures  there ; the  itching  of  his  fingers  to  draw, 
and  his  determination  to  fight  it  away  for  the  sake 
of  getting  some  sort  of  plum  that  he  might  divide 
with  his  mother  and  the  girls.  He  wanted  no 
confidence  in  return,  but  seemed  to  take  Deronda 
as  an  Olympian  who  needed  nothing — an  egotism 
in  friendship  which  is  common  enough  with  mer- 
curial, expansive  natures.  Deronda  was  content, 
and  gave  Meyrick  all  the  interest  he  claimed,  get- 
ting at  lost  a brotherly  anxiety  about  him,  look- 
ing after  him  in  his  erratic  moments,  and  con- 
triving by  adroitly  delicate  devices  not  only  to 
make  up  for  his  friend’s  lack  of  pence,  but  to 
save  him  from  threatening  chances.  Such  friend- 
ship easily  becomes  tender:  the  one  spreads 
strong  sheltering  wings  that  delight  in  spread- 
ing ; the  other  gets  the  warm  protection  which  is 
also  a delight  Meyrick  was  going  in  for  a classic- 
al scholarship,  and  his  success,  in  various  ways  mo- 
mentous, was  the  more  probable  from  the  steady- 
ing influence  of  Deronda’s  friendship. 

But  an  imprudence  of  Meyrick’s,  committed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term,  threatened  to 
disappoint  his  hopes.  With  his  usual  alternation 
between  unnecessary  expense  and  self-privation, 
he  had  given  too  much  money  for  an  old  engrav- 
ing which  fascinated  him,  and,  to  make  up  for  it, 
had  come  from  London  in  a third-class  carriage, 
with  his  eyes  exposed  to  a bitter  wind  and  any 
irritating  particles  the  wind  might  drive  before  it. 
The  consequence  was  a severe  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  which  for  some  time  hung  over  him  the 
threat  of  a lasting  injury.  This  crushing  trouble 
called  out  all  Deronda’s  readiness  to  devote  him- 
self, and  he  made  every  other  occupation  second- 
ary to  that  of  being  companion  and  eyes  to  Hans, 
working  with  him  and  for  him  at  his  classics,  that 
if  possible  his  chance  of  the  classical  scholarship 
might  be  saved.  Hans,  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
his  suffering  from  his  mother  and  sisters,  alleged 
his  work  as  a reason  for  passing  the  Christmas 
at  Cambridge,  and  his  friend  staid  up  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Deronda  relaxed  his  hold  on  his 
mathematics,  and  Hans,  reflecting  on  this,  at 
length  said, 44  Old  fellow,  while  you  are  hoisting 
me  you  are  risking  yourself.  With  your  mathe- 
matical cram  one  may  be  like  Moses  or  Moham- 


med or  somebody  of  that  sort  who  had  to  cram, 
and  forgot  in  one  day  what  it  had  taken  him  forty 
to  learn.” 

Deronda  would  not  admit  that  he  cared  about 
the  risk,  and  he  had  really  been  beguiled  into  a 
little  indifference  by  double  sympathy:  he  was 
very  anxious  that  Hans  should  not  miss  the  much- 
needed  scholarship,  and  he  felt  a revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  old  studies.  Still,  when  Hans,  rather 
late  in  the  day,  got  able  to  use  his  own  eyes,  De- 
ronda had  tenacity  enough  to  try  hard  and  recov- 
er his  lost  ground.  He  failed,  however ; but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Meyrick  win. 

Success,  as  a sort  of  beginning  that  urged  com- 
pletion, might  have  reconciled  Deronda  to  his  uni- 
versity course ; but  the  emptiness  of  all  things, 
from  politics  to  pastimes,  is  never  so  striking  to 
us  as  when  we  fail  in  them.  The  loss  of  the  per- 
sonal triumph  had  no  severity  for  him,  but  the 
sense  of  having  spent  his  time  ineffectively  in  a 
mode  of  working  which  had  been  against  the 
grain  gave  him  a distaste  for  any  renewal  of  the 
process,  which  turned  his  imagined  project  of 
quitting  Cambridge  into  a serious  intention.  In 
speaking  of  his  intention  to  Meyrick  he  made  it 
appear  that  he  was  glad  of  the  turn  events  had 
taken — glad  to  have  the  balance  dip  decidedly, 
and  feel  freed  from  his  hesitations ; but  he  ob- 
served that  he  must,  of  course,  submit  to  any 
strong  objection  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hugo. 

Meyrick’s  joy  and  gratitude  were  disturbed  by 
much  uneasiness.  He  believed  in  Deronda’s  al- 
leged preference,  but  he  felt  keenly  that  in  serving 
him,  Daniel  had  placed  himself  at  a disadvantage 
in  Sir  Hugo’s  opinion,  and  he  said,  mournfully, 
44  If  you  had  got  the  scholarship,  Sir  Hugo  would 
have  thought  that  you  asked  to  leave  us  with  a 
better  grace.  You  have  spoiled  your  luck  for  my 
sake,  and  I can  do  nothing  to  mend  it.” 

44  Yes,  you  can ; you  are  to  be  a first-rate  fellow. 
I call  that  a first-rate  investment  of  my  luck.” 

44  Ob,  confound  it ! You  save  an  ugly  mongrel 
from  drowning,  and  expect  him  to  cut  a fine  fig- 
ure. The  poets  have  made  tragedies  enough 
about  signing  one’s  self  over  to  wickedness  for 
the  sake  of  getting  something  plummy ; I shall 
write  a tragedy  of  a fellow  who  signed  himself 
over  to  be  good,  and  was  uncomfortable  ever 
after.” 

But  Hans  lost  no  time  in  secretly  writing  the 
history  of  the  affair  to  Sir  Hugo,  making  it  plain 
that  but  for  Deronda’s  generous  devotion  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  win  the  prize  he  had  been 
working  for. 

The  two  friends  went  up  to  town  together: 
Meyrick  to  rejoice  with  his  mother  and  the  girls 
in  their  little  home  at  Chelsea ; Deronda  to  carry 
out  the  less  easy  task  of  opening  his  mind  to  Sir 
Hugo.  He  relied  a little  on  the  Baronet’s  general 
tolerance  of  eccentricities,  but  he  expected  more 
opposition  than  he  met  with.  He  was  received 
with  even  warmer  kindness  than  usual,  the  fail- 
ure was  passed  over  lightly,  and  when  he  detail- 
ed his  reasons  for  wishing  to  quit  the  university 
and  go  to  Btudy  abroad,  Sir  Hugo  sat  for  some 
time  in  a silence  which  was  rather  meditative 
than  surprised.  At  last  he  said,  looking  at  Daniel 
with  examination, 44  §o  you  don’t  want  to  be  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone,  after  all  ?” 

44 1 want  to  be  an  Englishman,  but.  I want  to 
understand  other  points  of  view.  And  I want  to 
get  rid  of  a merely  English  attitude  in  studies.” 
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14 1 see ; you  don’t  want  to  be  turned  out  in 
the  same  mould  as  every  other  youngster.  And 
I have  nothing  to  say  against  your  doffing  some 
of  our  national  prejudices.  I feel  the  better  my- 
self for  having  spent  a good  deal  of  my  time 
abroad.  But,  for  (rod’s  sake,  keep  an  English 
cut,  and  don’t  become  indifferent  to  bad  tobacco ! 
And — my  dear  boy — it  is  good  to  be  unselfish  and 
generous ; but  don’t  carry  that  too  far.  It  will 
not  do  to  give  yourself  to  be  melted  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tallow  trade ; you  must  know  where 
to  find  yourself.  However,  I shall  put  no  veto 
on  your  going.  Wait  until  I can  get  off  Commit- 
tee, and  I’ll  run  over  with  you.” 

So  Deronda  went  according  to  his  will.  But 
not  before  he  had  spent  some  hours  with  Hans 
Meyrick,  and  been  introduced  to  the  mother  and 
sisters  in  the  Chelsea  home.  The  shy  girls  watch- 
ed and  registered  every  look  of  their  brother’s 
friend,  declared  by  Hans  to  have  been  the  sal- 
vation of  him,  a fellow  like  nobody  else,  and,  in 
fine,  a brick.  They  so  thoroughly  accepted  De- 
ronda as  an  ideal  that  when  he  was  gone  the 
youngest  set  to  work,  under  the  criticism  of  the 
two  elder  girls,  to  paint  him  as  Prince  Camaral- 
xaman 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

41  This  Is  truth  the  poet  sings, 

That  a sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow 
Is  remembering  happier  things.” 

Tksxysox  : Lockaley  Hall 

On  a fine  evening  near  the  end  of  July  Deron- 
da was  rowing  himself  on  the  Thames.  It  was 
already  a year  or  more  since  he  had  come  back 
to  England,  with  the  understanding  that  his  edu- 
cation was  finished,  and  that  he  was  somehow  to 
take  his  place  in  English  society;  but  though, 
in  deference  to  Sir  Hugo’s  wish,  and  to  fence  off 
idleness,  he  had  begun  to  read  law,  this  apparent 
decision  had  been  without  other  result  than  to 
deepen  the  roots  of  indecision.  His  old  love  of 
boating  had  revived  with  the  more  force  now  that 
he  was  in  town  with  the  Mallingers,  because  he 
could  nowhere  else  get  the  same  still  seclusion 
which  the  river  gave  him.  He  had  a boat  of  his 
own  at  Putney,  and  whenever  Sir  Hugo  did  not 
want  him,  it  was  his  chief  holiday  to  row  till  past 
sunset  and  come  in  again  with  the  stars.  Not 
that  he  was  in  a sentimental  stage ; but  he  was  in 
another  sort  of  contemplative  mood  perhaps  more 
common  in  the  young  men  of  our  day — that  of 
questioning  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  world : I mean,  of  course, 
the  young  men  in  whom  the  unproductive  labor 
of  questioning  is  sustained  by  three  or  five  per 
cent  on  capital  which  somebody  else  has  battled 
for.  It  puzzled  Sir  Hugo  that  one  who  made  a 
splendid  contrast  with  all  that  was  sickly  and 
puling  should  be  hampered  with  ideas  which, 
since  they  left  an  accomplished  Whig  like  him- 
self unobstructed,  could  be  no  better  than  spec- 
tral illusions ; especially  as  Deronda  set  himself 
against  authorship— a vocation  which  is  under- 
stood to  turn  foolish  thinking  into  funds. 

Rowing  in  his  dark  blue  shirt  and  skull-cap, 
his  curls  closely  clipped,  his  mouth  beset  with 
abundant  soft  waves  of  beard,  he  bore  only  dis- 
guised traces  of  the  seraphic  boy 44  trailing  clouds 
of  glory.”  Still,  even  one  who  had  never  seen 
him  since  his  boyhood  might  have  looked  at  him 


with  slow  recognition,  due  perhaps  to  the  pecul- 
iarity of  the  gaze  which  Gwendolen  chose  to 
call 44  dreadful,”  though  it  had  really  a very  mild 
sort  of  scrutiny.  The  voice,  sometimes  audible  in 
subdued  snatches  of  song,  had  turned  out  merely 
a high  barytone ; indeed,  only  to  look  at  his  lithe 
powerful  frame  and  the  firm  gravity  of  his  face 
would  have  been  enough  for  an  experienced  guess 
that  he  had  no  rare  and  ravishing  tenor  such  as 
nature  reluctantly  makes  at  some  sacrifice.  Look 
at  his  hands : they  are  not  small  and  dimpled, 
with  tapering  fingers  that  seem  to  have  only  a 
deprecating  touch : they  are  long,  flexible,  firmly 
grasping  hands,  such  as  Titian  has  painted  in  a 
picture  where  he  wanted  to  show  the  combination 
of  refinement  with  force.  And  there  is  something 
of  a likeness,  too,  between  the  faces  belonging  to 
the  hands — in  both  the  uniform  pale  brown  skin, 
the  perpendicular  brow,  the  calmly  penetrating 
eyes.  Not  seraphic  any  longer : thoroughly  ter- 
restrial and  manly;  but  still  of  a kind  to  raise 
belief  in  a human  dignity  which  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  poor  relations. 

Such  types  meet  us  here  and  there  among 
average  conditions ; in  a workman,  for  example, 
whistling  over  a bit  of  measurement  and  lifting 
his  eyes  to  answer  our  question  about  the  road. 
And  often  the  grand  meanings  of  faces  as  well  as 
of  written  words  may  lie  chiefly  in  the  impressions 
of  those  who  look  on  them.  But  it  is  precisely 
such  impressions  that  happen  just  now  to  be  of 
importance  in  relation  to  Deronda,  rowing  on  the 
Thames  in  a very  ordinary  equipment  for  a young 
Englishman  at  leisure,  and  passing  under  Kew 
Bridge  with  no  thought  of  an  adventure  in  which 
his  appearance  was  likely  to  play  any  part.  In 
fact,  he  objected  very  strongly  to  the  notion,  which 
others  had  not  allowed  him  to  escape,  that  his 
appearance  was  of  a kind  to  draw  attention ; and 
hints  of  this,  intended  to  be  complimentary,  found 
an  angry  resonance  in  him,  coming  from  mingled 
experiences,  to  which  a clew  has  already  been 
given.  His  own  face  in  the  glass  had  during 
many  years  been  associated  for  him  with  thoughts 
of  some  one  whom  he  must  be  like — one  about 
whose  character  and  lot  he  continually  wondered, 
and  never  dared  to  ask. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Kew  Bridge,  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock,  the  river  was  no  solitude. 
Several  persons  were  sauntering  on  the  towing- 
path,  and  here  and  there  a boat  was  plying.  De- 
ronda had  been  rowing  fast  to  get  over  this  spot, 
when,  becoming  aware  of  a great  barge  advancing 
toward  him,  he  guided  his  boat  aside,  and  rested 
on  his  oar  within  a couple  of  yards  of  the  river- 
brink.  He  was  all  the  while  unconsciously  con- 
tinuing the  low-toned  chant  which  had  haunted 
his  throat  all  the  way  up  the  river — the  gondo- 
lier’s song  in  the  Otello,  where  Rossini  has  worthily 
set  to  music  the  immortal  words  of  Dante, 

44  Nefwnn  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarai  del  tempo  felloe 
Nella  mlseria 

and,  as  he  rested  on  his  oar,  the  pianissimo  fall  of 
the  melodic  wail  44  nella  miseria”  was  distinctly 
audible  on  the  brink  of  the  water.  Three  or  four 
persons  had  paused  at  various  spots  to  watch  the 
barge  passing  the  bridge,  and  doubtless  included 
in  their  notice  the  young  gentleman  in  the  boat ; 


• Dante's  words  are  beat  rendered  by  oar  own  poet 
in  the  lines  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 
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but  probably  it  was  only  to  one  ear  that  the  low 
vocal  sounds  came  with  more  significance  than  if 
they  had  been  an  insect  murmur  amidst  the  sum 
of  current  noises.  Deronda,  awaiting  the  barge, 
now  turned  his  head  to  the  river-side,  and  saw  at 
a few  yards’  distance  from  him  a figure  which 
might  have  been  an  impersonation  of  the  misery 
he  was  unconsciously  giving  voice  to:  a girl 
hardly  more  than  eighteen,  of  low  slim  figure, 
with  most  delicate  little  face,  her  dark  curls 
pushed  behind  her  cars  under  a large  black  hat, 
a long  woolen  cloak  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
hands  were  hanging  down  clasped  before  her,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  river  with  a look  of 
immovable,  statue-like  despair.  This  strong  ar- 
rest of  his  attention  made  him  cease  singing: 
apparently  his  voice  had  entered  her  inner  world 
without  her  having  taken  any  note  of  whence  it 
came,  for  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  she  changed 
her  attitude  slightly,  and,  looking  round  with  a 
frightened  glance,  met  Deronda’s  face.  It  was 
but  a couple  of  moments,  but  that  seems  a long 
while  for  two  people  to  look  straight  at  each 
other.  Her  look  was  something  like  that  of  a 
fawn  or  other  gentle  animal  before  it  turns  to 
run  away : no  blush,  no  special  alarm,  but  only 
some  timidity  which  yet  could  not  hinder  her 
from  a long  look  before  she  turned.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  to  Deronda  that  she  was  only  half  con- 
scious of  her  surroundings : was  she  hungry,  or 
was  there  some  other  cause  of  bewilderment? 
He  felt  an  outleap  of  interest  and  compassion 
toward  her ; but  the  next  instant  she  had  turned 
and  walked  away  to  a neighboring  bench  under 
a tree.  He  had  no  right  to  linger  and  watch  her : 
poorly  dressed,  melancholy  women  are  common 
sights ; it  was  only  the  delicate  beauty,  the  pic- 
turesque lines  and  color  of  the  image,  that  were 
exceptional,  and  these  conditions  made  it  the 
more  markedly  impossible  that  he  should  obtrude 
his  interest  upon  her.  He  began  to  row  away, 
and  was  soon  far  up  the  river;  but  no  other 
thoughts  were  busy  enough  quite  to  expel  that 
pale  image  of  unhappy  girlhood.  He  fell  again 
and  again  to  speculating  on  the  probable  romance 
that  lay  behind  that  loneliness  and  look  of  deso- 
lation; then  to  smile  at  his  own  share  in  the 
prejudice  that  interesting  faces  must  have  inter- 
esting adventures;  then  to  justify  himself  for 
feeling  that  sorrow  was  the  more  tragic  when  it 
befell  delicate,  child-like  beauty. 

41 1 should  not  have  forgotten  the  look  of  mis- 
ery if  she  had  been  ugly  and  vulgar,”  he  said  to 
himself.  But  there  was  no  denying  that  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  image  made  it  likelier  to  last. 
It  was  clear  to  him  as  an  onyx  cameo : the 
brown-black  drapery,  the  white  face  with  small, 
small  features  and  dark,  long-lashed  eyes.  His 
mind  glanced  over  the  girl -tragedies  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world,  hidden,  unheeded,  as  if 
they  were  but  tragedies  of  the  copse  or  hedge- 
row, where  the  helpless  drag  wounded  wings  for- 
sakenly,  and  streak  the  shadowed  moss  with  the 
red  moment-hand  of  their  own  death.  Deronda 
of  late,  in  his  solitary  excursions,  had  been  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  uncertainties  about  his  own 
course ; but  those  uncertainties,  being  much  at 
their  leisure,  were  wont  to  have  such  wide-sweep- 
ing connections  with  all  life  and  history  that  the 
new  image  of  helpless  sorrow  easily  blent  itself 
with  what  seemed  to  him  the  strong  array  of  rea- 
sons why  he  should  shrink  from  getting  into  that 


routine  of  the  world  which  makes  men  apologize 
for  all  its  wrong-doing,  and  take  opinions  as  mere 
professional  equipment — why  he  should  not  draw 
strongly  at  any  thread  in  the  hopelessly  entangled 
scheme  of  things. 

He  used  his  oars  little,  satisfied  to  go  with  th^ 
tide  and  be  taken  back  by  it  It  was  his  habit  to 
indulge  himself  in  that  solemn  passivity  which 
easily  comes  with  the  lengthening  shadows  and 
mellowing  light,  when  thinking  and  desiring  melt 
together  imperceptibly,  and  what  in  other  hours 
may  have  seemed  argument  takes  the  quality  of 
passionate  vision.  By  the  time  he  had  come  back 
again  with  the  tide  past  Richmond  Bridge  the  sun 
was  near  setting;  and  the  approach  of  his  favor- 
ite hour — with  its  deepening  stillness,  and  dark- 
ening masses  of  tree  and  building  between  the 
double  glow  of  the  sky  and  the  river— disposed 
him  to  Unger  as  if  they  had  been  an  unfinished 
strain  of  music.  He  looked  out  for  a perfectly 
'solitary  spot  where  he  could  lodge  his  boat  against 
the  bank,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  back  with 
his  head  propped  on  the  cushions,  could  watch  out 
the  light  of  sunset  and  the  opening  of  that  bead- 
roll  which  some  Oriental  poet  describes  as  (rod’s 
call  to  the  little  stars,  who  each  answer,  u Here 
am  I.”  He  chose  a spot  in  the  bend  of  the  river 
just  opposite  Kew  Gardens,  where  he  had  a great 
breadth  of  water  before  him  reflecting  the  glory  of 
the  sky,  while  he  himself  was  in  shadow.  He  lay 
with  his  hands  behind  his  head  propped  on  a lev- 
el with  the  boat’s  edge,  so  that  he  could  see  all 
around  him,  but  could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  at  a 
few  yards’  distance ; and  for  a long  while  he  nev- 
er turned  his  eyes  from  the  view  right  in  front  of 
him.  He  was  forgetting  every  thing  else  in  a 
half-speculative,  half-involuntary  identification  of 
himself  with  the  objects  he  was  looking  at,  think- 
ing how  far  it  might  be  possible  habitually  to 
shift  his  centre  till  his  own  personality  would  be 
no  less  outside  him  than  the  landscape — when  the 
sense  of  something  moving  on  the  bank  opposite 
him,  where  it  was  borderdi  by  a line  of  willow 
bushes,  made  him  turn  his  glance  thitherward. 
In  the  first  moment  he  had  a darting  presenti- 
ment about  the  moving  figure ; and  now  he  could 
see  the  small  face  with  the  strange  dying  sun- 
light upon  it.  He  feared  to  frighten  her  by  a sud- 
den movement,  and  watched  her  with  motionless 
attention.  She  looked  round,  but  seemed  only  to 
gather  security  from  the  apparent  solitude,  hid 
her  hat  among  the  willows,  and  immediately  took 
off  her  woolen  cloak.  Presently  she  seated  her- 
self and  deliberately  dipped  the  cloak  in  the  wa- 
ter, holding  it  there  a little  while,  then  taking  it 
out  with  effort,  rising  from  her  seat  as  she  did  so. 
By  this  time  Deronda  felt  sure  that  she  meant  to 
wrap  the  wet  cloak  round  her  as  a drowning 
shroud;  there  was  no  longer  time  to  hesitate 
about  frightening  her.  He  rose  and  seized  his 
oar  to  ply  across ; happily  her  position  lay  a lit- 
tle below  him.  The  poor  thing,  overcome  with 
terror  at  this  sign  of  discovery  from  the  opposite 
bank,  sank  down  on  the  brink  again,  holding  her 
cloak  but  half  out  of  the  water.  She  crouched 
and  covered  her  face  os  if  she  kept  a faint  hope 
that  she  had  not  been  seen,  and  that  the  boat- 
man was  accidentally  coming  toward  her.  But 
soon  he  was  within  brief  space  of  her,  steadying 
his  boat  against  the  bank,  and  speaking,  but  very 
gently — 

44  Don’t  be  afraid. . . .You  are  unhappy. . . . 
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Pray  trust  me. . . .Tell  me  what  I can  do  to  help 
you.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  up  at  him. 
His  face  now  was  toward  the  light,  and  she  knew 
it  again.  But  she  did  not  speak  for  a few  mo- 
ments, which  were  a renewal  of  their  former  gaze 
at  each  other.  At  last  she  said,  in  a low  sweet 
voice,  with  an  accent  so  distinct  that  it  suggested 
foreignness  and  yet  was  not  foreign,  “ I saw  you 
before;”. . . .and  then  added,  dreamily,  after  a 
like  pause,  unella  miseria.” 

Deronda,  not  understanding  the  connection  of 
her  thought,  supposed  that  her  mind  was  weak- 
ened by  distress  and  hunger. 

“It  was  you,  singing?”  she  went  on,  hesita- 
tingly— “Nessun  maggior  dolore”. . . .The  mere 
words  themselves  uttered  m her  sweet  under- 
tones seemed  to  give  the  melody  to  Deronda’s 
ear. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  understanding  now;  “lam 
often  singing  them.  But  I fear  you  will  injure 
yourself  staying  here.  Pray  let  me  carry  you  in 
my  boat  to  some  place  of  safety.  And  that  wet 
cloak — let  me  take  it.” 

He  would  not  attempt  to  take  it  without  her 
leave,  dreading  lest  he  should  scare  her.  Even 
at  his  words,  he  fancied  that  she  shrank  and 
clutched  the  cloak  more  tenaciously.  But  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a question  in  them 
as  she  said,  “ You  look  good.  Perhaps  it  is  God’s 
command.” 

“ Do  trust  me.  Let  me  help  you.  I will  die 
before  I will  let  any  harm  come  to  you.” 

She  rose  from  her  sitting  posture,  first  drag- 
ging the  saturated  cloak  and  then  letting  it  fail 
on  the  ground — it  was  too  heavy  for  her  tired 
arms.  Her  little  woman’s  figure  as  she  laid  her 
delicate  chilled  hands  together  one  over  the  other 
against  her  waist,  and  went  a step  backward  while 
she  leaned  her  head  forward  as  if  not  to  lose  her 
sight  of  his  face,  was  unspeakably  touching. 

“ Great  God !”  the  words  escaped  Deronda  in  a 
tone  so  low  and  solemn  that  they  seemed  like  a 
prayer  become  unconsciously  vocal.  The  agitating 
impression  this  forsaken  girl  was  making  on  him 
stirred  a fibre  that  lay  close  to  his  deepest  interest 
in  the  fates  of  women — “ Perhaps  my  mother  was 
like  this  one.”  The  old  thought  had  come  now 
with  a new  impetus  of  mingled  feeling,  and  urged 
that  exclamation  in  which  both  East  and  West 
have  for  ages  concentrated  their  awe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  inexorable  calamity. 

The  low-toned  words  seemed  to  have  some  re- 
assurance in  them  for  the  hearer:  she  stepped 
forward  close  to  the  boat’s  side,  and  Deronda  put 
out  his  hand,  hoping  now  that  she  would  let  him 
help  her  in.  She  had  already  put  her  tiny  hand 
into  his,  which  closed  round  it,  when  some  new 
thought  struck  her,  and  drawing  back  she  said, 

“ I have  nowhere  to  go— nobody  belonging  to 
me  in  all  this  (and.” 

“ I will  take  you  to  a lady  who  has  daughters,” 
said  Deronda,  immediately.  He  felt  a sort  of 
relief  in  gathering  that  the  wretched  home  and 
cruel  friends  he  imagined  her  to  be  fleeing  from 
were  not  in  the  near  background.  Still  she  hesi- 
tated, and  said,  more  timidly  than  ever, 

“ Do  you  belong  to  the  theatre  ?” 

“ No ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre,” 
said  Deronda,  in  a decided  tone.  Then  beseech- 
ingly, “ I will  put  you  in  perfect  safety  at  once ; 
with  a lady,  a good  woman ; I am  sure  she  will 


be  kind.  Let  us  lose  no  time:  you  will  make 
yourself  ill.  Life  may  still  become  sweet  to  you. 
There  are  good  people — there  are  good  women 
who  will  take  care  of  you.” 

She  drew  backward  no  more,  but  stepped  in 
easily,  as  if  she  were  used  to  such  action,  and  sat 
down  on  the  cushions. 

“ You  had  a covering  for  your  head,”  said  De- 
ronda. 

. “My  hat?”  (she  lifted  up  her  hands  to  her 
head).  “ It  is  quite  hidden  in  the  bush.” 

“ I will  find  it,”  said  Deronda,  putting  out  his 
hand  deprecatingly  as  she  attempted  to  rise.  “ The 
boat  is  fixed.” 

He  jumped  out,  found  the  hat,  and  lifted  up 
the  saturated  cloak,  wringing  it,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 

“We  must  carry  the  cloak  away,  to  prevent 
any  one  who  may  have  noticed  you  from  thinking 
you  have  been  drowned,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  as 
he  got  in  again  and  presented  the  old  hat  to  her. 
“ I wish  I had  any  other  garment  than  my  coat 
to  offer  you.  But  shall  you  mind  throwing  it 
over  your  shoulders  while  we  are  on  the  water  ? 
It  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  do,  when  people 
return  late  and  are  not  enough  provided  with 
wraps.”  He  held  out  the  coat  toward  her  with 
a smile,  and  there  came  a faint  melancholy  smile 
in  answer,  as  she  took  it  and  put  it  on  very  clev- 
erly. 

“ I have  some  biscuits — should  you  like  them  ?” 
said  Deronda. 

“ No ; I can  not  eat  I had  still  some  money 
left  to  buy  bread.” 

He  began  to  ply  his  oar  without  further  re- 
mark, and  they  went  along  swiftly  for  many  min- 
utes without  speaking.  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
but  was  watching  the  oar,  leaning  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  repose,  as  if  she  were  beginning  to 
feel  the  comfort  of  returning  warmth  and  the 
prospect  of  life  instead  of  death.  The  twilight 
was  deepening;  the  red  flush  was  all  gone,  and 
the  little  stars  were  giving  their  answer  one  after 
another.  The  moon  was  rising,  but  was  still  en- 
tangled among  trees  and  buildings.  The  light  was 
not  such  that  he  could  distinctly  discern  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features  or  her  glance,  but  they 
were  distinctly  before  him  nevertheless — features 
and  a glance  which  seemed  to  have  given  a fuller 
meaning  for  him  to  the  human  face.  Among  his 
anxieties  one  was  dominant:  his  first  impression 
about  her,  that  her  mind  might  be  disordered, 
had  not  been  quite  dissipated : the  project  of  sui- 
cide was  unmistakable,  and  gave  a deeper  color 
to  every  other  suspicious  sign.  He  longed  to  be- 
gin a conversation,  but  abstained,  wishing  to  en- 
courage the  confidence  that  might  induce  her  to 
speak  first  At  last  she  did  speak : 

“ I like  to  listen  to  the  oar.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“ If  you  had  not  come,  I should  have  been  dead 
now.” 

“ I can  not  bear  you  to  speak  of  that  I hope 
you  will  never  be  sorry  that  I came.” 

“ I can  not  see  how  I shall  be  glad  to  live.  The 
maggior  dolore  and  the  miseria  have  lasted  longer 
than  the  tempo  /dice.'1  She  paused,  and  then 
went  on  dreamily,  “ Dolore — miseria — I think 
those  words  are  alive.” 

Deronda  was  mute : to  question  her  seemed  an 
unwarrantable  freedom ; he  shrank  from  appear- 
ing to  claim  the  authority  of  a benefactor,  or  to 
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treat  her  with  the  less  reverence  because  she  was 
in  distress.  She  went  on,  musingly, 

44 1 thought  it  was  not  wicked.  Death  and  life 
are  one  before  the  Eternal.  I know  our  fathers 
slew  their  children  and  then  slew  themselves,  to 
keep  their  souls  pure.  I meant  it  so.  But  now  I 
am  commanded  to  live.  I can  not  see  how  I shall 
live.” 

44  You  will  find  friends.  I will  find  them  for 
you.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  mournfully, 
44  Not  my  mother  and  brother.  I can  not  find 
them.” 

44  You  are  English  ? You  must  be — speaking 
English  so  perfectly.” 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  looked  at 
Deronda  again,  straining  to  see  him  in  the  doubt- 
ful light.  Until  now  she  had  been  watching  the 
oar.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  half  roused,  and 
wondered  which  part  of  her  impressions  was 
dreaming  and  which  waking.  Sorrowful  isolation 
had  benumbed  her  sense  of  reality,  and  the  power 
of  distinguishing  outward  and  inward  was  contin- 
ually slipping  away  from  her.  Her  look  was  full 
of  wondering  timidity,  such  as  the  forsaken  one 
in  the  desert  might  have  lifted  to  the  angelic  vis- 
ion before  she  knew  whether  his  message  were  in 
anger  or  in  pity. 

44  You  want  to  know  if  I am  English  ?”  she  said 
at  last,  while  Deronda  was  reddening  nervously 
under  a gaze  which  he  felt  more  fully  than  he  saw. 

44 1 want  to  know  nothing  except  what  you  like 
to  tell  me,”  he  said,  still  uneasy  in  the  fear  that 
her  mind  was  wandering.  “Perhaps  it  is  not 
good  for  you  to  talk.” 

44  Yes,  I will  tell  you.  I am  English-born.  But 
I am  a Jewess.” 

Deronda  was  silent,  inwardly  wondering  that 
he  had  not  said  this  to  himself  before,  though 
any  one  who  had  seen  delicate-faced  Spanish  girls 
might  simply  have  guessed  her  to  be  Spanish. 

•4  Do  you  despise  me  for  it  ?”  she  said,  present- 
ly, in  low  tones,  which  had  a sadness  that  pierced 
like  a cry  from  a small  dumb  creature  in  fear. 

44  Why  should  I?”  said  Deronda.  “I  am  not 
so  foolish.” 

“ I know  many  Jews  are  bad.” 

“So  are  many  Christians.  But  I should  not 
think  it  fair  for  you  to  despise  me  because  of  that.” 

“My  mother  and  brother  were  good.  But  I 
shall  never  find  them.  I am  come  a long  way — 
from  abroad.  I ran  away ; but  I can  not  tell  you 
— I can  not  speak  of  it.  I thought  I might  find 
my  mother  again — God  would  guide  me.  But 
then  I despaired.  This  morning  when  the  light 
came,  I felt  as  if  one  word  kept  sounding  with- 
in me — Never!  never!  But  now — I begin — to 
think” — her  words  were  broken  by  rising  sobs — 
44 1 am  commanded  to  live — perhaps  we  are  going 
to  her.” 

With  an  outburst  of  weeping,  she  buried  her 
head  on  her  knees.  He  hoped  that  this  passion- 
ate weeping  might  relieve  her  excitement  Mean- 
while he  was  inwardly  picturing  in  much  embar- 
rassment how  he  should  present  himself  with  her 
in  Park  Lane — the  course  which  he  had  at  first 
unreflectingly  determined  on.  No  one  kinder  and 
more  gentle  than  Lady  Mallinger;  but  it  was 
hardly  probable  that  she  would  be  at  home ; and 
he  had  a shuddering  sense  of  a lackey  staring  at 
this  delicate,  sorrowful  image  of  womanhood— of 
glaring  lights  and  fine  staircases,  and  perhaps 


chilling  suspicious  manners  from  ladyTs-maid  tn«f 
housekeeper,  that  might  scare  the  mind  already 
in  a state  of  dangerous  susceptibility.  But  to 
take  her  to  any  other  shelter  than  a home  already 
known  to  him  was  not  to  be  contemplated : he 
was  full  of  fears  about  the  issue  of  the  adventure 
which  had  brought  on  him  a responsibility  all  the 
heavier  for  the  strong  and  agitating  impression 
this  child-like  creature  had  made  on  him.  But 
another  resource  came  to  mind : he  could  venture 
to  take  her  to  Mrs.  Meyrick’s — to  the  small  home 
at  Chelsea,  where  he  had  been  often  enough  since 
his  return  from  abroad  to  feel  sure  that  he  could 
appeal  there  to  generous  hearts,  which  had  a ro- 
mantic readiness  to  believe  in  innocent  need  and 
to  help  it  Hans  Meyrick  was  safe  away  in  Italy, 
and  Deronda  felt  the  comfort  of  presenting  him- 
self with  his  charge  at  a house  where  he  would 
be  met  by  a motherly  figure  of  Quakerish  neat- 
ness, and  three  girls  who  hardly  knew  of  any  evil 
closer  to  them  than  what  lay  in  history  books 
and  dramas,  and  would  at  once  associate  a lovely 
Jewess  with  Kebecca  in  Ivanho e,  besides  thinking 
that  every  thing  they  did  at  Deronda’s  request 
would  be  done  for  their  idol,  Hans.  The  vision 
of  the  Chelsea  home  once  raised,  Deronda  no  lon- 
ger hesitated. 

The  rumbling  thither  in  the  cab  after  the  still- 
ness of  the  water  seemed  long.  Happily  his 
charge  had  been  quiet  since  her  fit  of  weeping 
and  submitted  like  a tired  child.  When  they 
were  in  the  cab,  she  laid  down  her  hat  and  tried  to 
rest  her  head,  but  the  jolting  movement  would  not 
let  it  rest : still  she  dozed,  and  her  sweet  bead 
hung  helpless  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 

“ They  are  too  good  to  have  any  fear  about 
taking  her  in,”  thought  Deronda.  Her  person, 
her  voice,  her  exquisite  utterance,  were  one  strong 
appeal  to  belief  and  tenderness.  Yet  what  had 
been  the  history  which  had  brought  her  to  this 
desolation  ? He  was  going  on  a strange  errand 
— to  ask  shelter  for  this*  waif.  Then  there  oc- 
curred to  him  the  beautiful  story  Plutarch  some- 
where tells  of  the  Delphic  women : how  when  the 
Maenads,  outworn  with  their  torch-lit  wanderings, 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  market-place,  the  ma- 
trons came  and  stood  silently  round  them  to  keep 
guard  over  their  Blumbere;  then,  when  they 
waked,  ministered  to  them  tenderly  and  saw  them 
safely  to  their  own  borders.  He  could  trust  the 
women  he  was  going  to  for  having  hearts  as  good. 

Deronda  felt  himself  growing  older  this  even- 
ing, and  entering  on  a new  phase  in  finding  a life 
to  which  his  own  had  come— perhaps  as  a rescue ; 
but  how  to  make  sure  that  snatching  from  death 
was  rescue?  The  moment  of  finding  a fellow, 
creature  is  often  a a full  of  mingled  doubt  and 
exultation  as  the  moment  of  finding  an  idea. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL* 

Life  Is  a various  mother:  now  she  doss 
Her  pinmes  and  brilliants,  climbs  the  marble  stairs 
With  head  aloft,  nor  ever  tnrns  her  eyes 
On  lackeys  who  attend  her;  now  she  dwells 
Grlra-clad  up  darksome  alleys,  breathes  hot  gin. 

And  screams  in  pauper  riot 

But  to  these 

She  came  a frugal  matron,  neat  and  deft. 

With  cheerfnl  moraine  thought*  and  quick  defies 
To  find  the  much  in  utile. 

Mas.  Mztricx’s  house  was  not  noisy : the  front 
parlor  looked  on  the  river,  and  the  back  on  gar- 
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dens,  so  that  though  she  was  reading  aloud  to  her 
daughters,  the  window  could  be  left  open  to  fresh- 
en the  air  of  the  small  double  room  where  a lamp 
and  two  candles  were  burning.  The  candles  were 
on  a table  apart  for  Kate,  who  was  drawing  illus- 
trations for  a publisher ; the  lamp  was  not  only 
for  the  reader,  but  for  Amy  and  Mab,  who  were 
embroidering  satin  cushions  for  u the  great  world.” 

Outside,  the  house  looked  very  narrow  and 
shabby,  the  bright  light  through  the  holland  blind 
showing  the  heavy  old-fashioned  window-frame; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  many  such  grim- 
walled  slices  of  space  in  our  foggy  London  nave 
been  and  still  are  the  homes  of  a culture  the 
more  spotlessly  free  from  vulgarity  because  pov- 
erty has  rendered  every  thing  like  display  an  im- 
personal question,  and  all  the  grand  shows  of  the 
world  simply  a spectacle  which  rouses  no  petty 
rivalry  or  vain  effort  after  possession. 

The  Meyricks*  was  a home  of  that  kind ; and 
they  all  clung  to  this  particular  house  in  a row 
because  its  interior  was  filled  with  objects,  always 
in  the  same  places,  which  for  the  mother  held 
memories  of  her  marriage  time,  and  for  the  young 
ones  seemed  as  necessary  and  uncriticised  a part 
of  their  world  as  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  seen 
from  the  back  windows.  Mrs.  Meyrick  had  borne 
much  stint  of  other  matters  that  she  might  be 
able  to  keep  some  engravings  specially  cherished 
by  her  husband ; and  the  narrow  spaces  of  wall 
held  a world-history  in  scenes  and  heads  which 
the  children  had  early  learned  by  heart  The 
chairs  and  tables  were  also  old  friends  preferred 
to  new.  But  in  these  two  little  parlors,  with  no 
furniture  that  a broker  would  have  cared  to  cheap- 
en except  the  prints  and  piano,  there  was  space 
and  apparatus  for  a wide-glancing,  nicely  select 
life,  open  to  the  highest  things  in  music,  painting, 
and  poetry.  I am  not  sure  that  in  the  times  of 
greatest  scarcity,  before  Kate  could  get  paid  work, 
these  ladies  had  always  had  a servant  to  light 
their  fires  and  sweep  thpir  rooms ; yet  they  were 
fastidious  in  some  points,  and  could  not  believe 
that  the  manners  of  ladies  in  the  fashionable 
world  were  so  full  of  coarse  selfishness,  petty 
quarreling,  and  slang  as  they  are  represented  to 
be  in  what  are  called  literary  photographs.  The 
Meyricks  had  their  little  oddities,  streaks  of  ec- 
centricity from  the  mother’s  blood  as  well  as  the 
father’s,  their  minds  being  like  mediaeval  houses 
with  unexpected  recesses  and  openings  from  this 
into  that,  flights  of  steps  and  sudden  outlooks. 

But  mother  and  daughters  were  all  united  by 
a triple  bond — family  love;  admiration  for  the 
finest  work,  the  best  action ; and  habitual  indus- 
try. Hans’s  desire  to  spend  some  of  his  money 
in  making  their  lives  more  luxurious  had  been 
resisted  by  all  of  them,  and  both  they  and  he  had 
been  thus  saved  from  regrets  at  the  threatened 
triumph  of  his  yearning  for  art  over  the  attrac- 
tions of  secured  income — a triumph  that  would 
by-and-by  oblige  him  to  give  up  his  fellowship. 
They  could  all  afford  to  laugh  at  his  Gavami 
caricatures,  and  to  hold  him  blameless  in  follow- 
ing a natural  bent  which  their  unselfishness  and 
independence  had  left  without  obstacle.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  go  on  in  their  old  way,  only 
having  a grand  treat  of  opera-going  (to  the  gal- 
lery) when  Hans  came  home  on  a visit. 

Seeing  the  group  they  made  this  evening,  one 
could  hardly  wish  them  to  change  their  way  of 
life.  They  were  all  alike  small,  and  so  in  due 


proportion  with  their  miniature  rooms.  Mrs. 
Meyrick  was  reading  aloud  from  a French  book : 
she  was  a lively  little  woman,  half  French,  half 
Scotch,  with  a pretty  articulateness  of  speech  that 
seemed  to  make  daylight  in  her  hearer’s  under- 
standing. Though  she  was  not  yet  fifty,  her  rip- 
pling hair,  covered  by  a Quakerish  net  cap,  was 
chiefly  gray,  but  her  eyebrows  were  brown  as  the 
bright  eyes  below  them ; her  black  dress,  almost 
like  a priest’s  cassock  with  its  row  of  buttons, 
suited  a neat  figure  hardly  five  feet  high.  The 
daughters  were  to  match  the  mother,  except  that 
Mab  had  Hans’s  light  hair  and  complexion,  with 
a bossy  irregular  brow  and  other  quaintnesses 
that  reminded  one  of  him.  Every  thing  about 
them  was  compact,  from  the  firm  coils  of  their 
hair,  fastened  back  d la  Chinoise,  to  their  gray 
skirts  in  Puritan  non-conformity  with  the  fash- 
ion, which  at  that  time  would  have  demanded 
that  four  feminine  circumferences  should  fill  all 
the  free  space  in  the  front  parlor.  All  four,  if 
they  had  been  wax-work,  might  have  been  packed 
easily  in  a fashionable  lady’s  traveling  trunk. 
Their  faces  seemed  full  of  speech,  as  if  their 
minds  had  been  shelled,  after  the  manner  of 
horse-chestnuts,  and  become  brightly  visible. 
The  only  large  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  room  was 
Hafiz,  the  Persian  cat,  comfortably  poised  on  the 
brown  leather  back  of  a chair,  and  opening  his 
large  eyes  now  and  then  to  see  that  the  lower 
animals  were  not  in  any  mischief. 

The  book  Mrs.  Meyrick  had  before  her  was 
Erckmann-Chatrian’8  Histoirc  d'un  Consent.  She 
had  just  finished  reading  it  aloud,  and  Mab,  who 
had  let  her  work  fall  on  the  ground  while  she 
stretched  her  head  forward  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  reader,  exclaimed, 

44 1 think  that  is  the  finest  story  in  the  world.” 

44  Of  course,  Mab !”  said  Amy ; 44  it  is  the  last 
you  have  heard.  Every  thing  that  pleases  you  is 
the  best  in  its  turn.” 

44  It  is  hardly  to  be  called  a story,”  said  Kate. 
44  It  is  a bit  of  history  brought  near  us  with  a 
strong  telescope.  We  can  see  the  soldiers’  faces : 
no,  it  is  more  than  that — we  can  hear  every  thing 
— we  can  almost  hear  their  hearts  beat.” 

44 1 don’t  care  what  you  call  it,”  said  Mab,  flirt- 
ing away  her  thimble.  44  Call  it  a chapter  in  Rev- 
elations. It  makes  me  want  to  do  something 
good,  something  grand.  It  makes  me  so  sorry 
for  every  body.  It  makes  me  like  Schiller — I 
want  to  take  the  world  in  my  arms  and  kiss  it 
I must  kiss  you  instead,  little  mother!”  She 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck. 

44  Whenever  you  are  in  that  mood,  Mab,  down 
goes  your  work,”  said  Amy.  44  It  would  be  doing 
something  good  to  finish  your  cushion  without 
soiling  it.” 

44  Oh — oh — oh !”  groaned  Mab,  as  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  work  and  thimble.  44 1 wish  I had 
three  wounded  conscripts  to  take  care  of.” 

41  You  would  spill  their  beef  tea  while  you  were 
talking,”  said  Amy. 

44  Poor  Mab ! don’t  be  hard  on  her,”  said  the 
mother.  “Give  me  the  embroidery  now,  child. 
You  go  on  with  your  enthusiasm,  and  I will  go 
on  with  the  pink  and  white  poppy.” 

44  Well,  ma,  I think  you  are  more  caustic  than 
Amy,”  said  Kate,  while  she  drew  her  head  back 
to  look  at  her  drawing. 

44  Oh— oh— oh !”  cried  Mab  again,  rising  and 
stretching  her  arms.  44 1 wish  something  wonder- 
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ful  would  happen.  I feel  like  the  deluge.  The 
waters  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  are  opened.  I must  sit  down 
and  play  the  scales.” 

Mab  was  opening  the  piano,  while  the  others 
were  laughing  at  this  climax,  when  a cab  stopped 
before  the  house,  and  there  forthwith  c&me  a 
quick  rap  of  the  knocker. 

41  Dear  me !”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  starting  up, 44  it 
is  after  ten,  and  Pliofibe  is  gone  to  bed.”  She 
hastened  out,  leaving  the  parlor  door  open. 

44  Mr.  Deronda !”  The  girls  could  hear  this  ex- 
clamation from  their  mamma.  Mab  clasped  her 
hands,  saying  in  a loud  whisper,  44  There  now ! 
something  is  going  to  happen ;”  Kate  and  Amy 
gave  up  their  work  in  amazement.  But  Deron- 
d&’s  tone  in  reply  was  so  low  that  they  could  not 
hear  his  words,  and  Mrs.  Meyrick  immediately 
closed  the  parlor  door. 

44 1 know  I am  trusting  to  your  goodness  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,”  Deronda  went  on,  after 
giving  his  brief  narrative ; 44  but  you  can  imagine 
how  helpless  I feel  with  a young  creature  like 
this  on  my  hands.  I could  not  go  with  her  among 
strangers,  and  in  her  nervous  state  I should  dread 
taking  her  into  a house  full  of  servants.  I have 
trusted  to  your  mercy.  I hope  you  will  not  think 
my  act  unwarrantable.” 

44  On  the  contrary.  You  have  honored  me  by 
trusting  me.  I see  your  difficulty.  Pray  bring 
her  in.  I will  go  and  prepare  the  girls.” 

While  Deronda  went  back  to  the  cab,  Mrs. 
Meyrick  turned  into  the  parlor  again  and  said: 
44  Here  is  somebody  to  take  care  of  instead  of  your 
wounded  conscripts,  Mab : a poor  girl  who  was 
going  to  drown  herself  in  despair.  Mr.  Deronda 
found  her  only  just  in  time  to  save  her.  He  brought 
her  along  in  his  boat,  and  did  not  know  what  else 
it  would  be  safe  to  do  with  her,  so  he  has  trusted 
us  and  brought  her  here.  It  seems  she  is  a Jew- 
ess, but  quite  refined,  he  says — knowing  Italian 
and  music.” 

The  three  girls,  wondering  and  expectant,  came 
forward  and  stood  near  each  other  in  mute  con- 
fidence that  they  were  all  feeling  alike  under  this 
appeal  to  their  compassion.  Mab  looked  rather 
awe-stricken,  as  if  this  answer  to  her  wish  were 
something  preternatural. 

Meanwhile  Deronda,  going  to  the  door  of  the 
cab,  where  the  pale  face  was  now  gazing  out  with 
roused  observation,  said, 44 1 have  brought  you  to 
some  of  the  kindest  people  in  the  world : there 
are  daughters  like  you.  It  is  a happy  home. 
Will  you  let  me  take  you  to  them?” 

She  stepped  out  obediently,  putting  her  hand 
in  his  and  forgetting  her  hat ; and  when  Deronda 
led  her  into  the  full  light  of  the  parlor  where  the 
four  little  women  stood  awaiting  her,  she  made  a 
picture  that  would  have  stirred  much  duller  sensi- 
bilities than  theirs.  At  first  she  was  a little  dazed 
by  the  Budden  light,  and  before  she  had  concen- 
trated her  glance  he  had  put  her  hand  into  the 
mother’s.  He  was  inwardly  rejoicing  that  the 
Meyricks  were  so  small:  the  dark-curled  head 
was  the  highest  among  them.  The  poor  wanderer 
could  not  be  afraid  of  these  gentle  faces  so  near 
hers ; and  now  she  was  looking  at  each  of  them 
in  turn  while  the  mother  said,  44  You  must  be 
weary,  poor  child.” 

“We  will  take  care  of  you — we  will  comfort 
you — we  will  love  you,”  cried  Mab,  no  longer 


able  to  restrain  herself,  and  taking  the  small  right 
hand  caressingly  between  both  her  own.  This 
gentle  welcoming  warmth  was  penetrating  the 
bewildered  one:  she  hung  back  just  enough  to 
see  better  the  four  faces  in  front  of  her,  whose 
good-will  was  being  reflected  in  hers,  not  in  any 
smile,  but  in  that  unde6nable  change  which  tells 
us  that  anxiety  is  passing  into  contentment.  For 
an  instant  she  looked  up  at  Deronda,  as  if  she 
were  referring  all  this  mercy  to  him,  and  then 
again  turning  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  said,  with  more 
collectedness  in  her  sweet  tones  than  he  had 
heard  before : 

44 1 am  a stranger.  I am  a Jewess.  You  might 
have  thought  I was  wicked.” 

“No,  we  are  sure  you  are  good,”  burst  out 
Mab. 

44  We  think  no  evil  of  you,  poor  child.  You 
shall  be  safe  with  us,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  Come 
now  and  sit  down.  You  must  have  some  food, 
and  then  go  to  rest” 

The  stranger  looked  up  again  at  Deronda,  who 
said, 

“You  will  have  no  more  fears  with  these 
friends  ? You  will  rest  to-night  ?” 

44  Oh,  I should  not  fear.  I should  rest.  I think 
these  are  the  ministering  angels.” 

Mrs.  Meyrick  wanted  to  lead  her  to  a seat,  but 
again  hanging  back  gently,  the  poor  weary  thing 
spoke  as  if  with  a scruple  at  being  received  with- 
out a*  further  account  of  herself : 

44  My  name  is  Mirah  Lapidoth.  I am  come  a 
long  way,  all  the  way  from  Prague,  by  raysclL  I 
made  my  escape.  I ran  away  from  dreadful  things. 

I came  to  find  my  mother  and  brother  in  London. 

I had  been  taken  from  my  mother  when  I was 
little,  but  I thought  I could  find  her  again.  I 
had  trouble — the  houses  were  all  gone — I could 
not  find  her.  It  has  been  a long  while,  and  I had 
not  much  money.  That  is  why  I am  in  distress.” 

44  Our  mother  will  be  good  to  you,”  cried  Mab. 

44  See  what  a nice  little  mother  she  is !” 

44  Do  sit  down  now,”  said  Kate,  moving  a chair 
forward,  while  Amy  ran  to  get  some  tea. 

Mirah  resisted  no  longer,  but  seated  herself  with 
perfect  grace,  crossing  her  little  feet,  laying  her 
hands  one  over  the  other  on  her  lap,  and  looking 
at  her  friends  with  placid  reverence ; whereupon 
Hafiz,  who  had  been  watching  the  scene  restlessly, 
came  forward  with  tail  erect  and  rubbed  himself 
against  her  ankles.  Deronda  felt  it  time  to  take 
his  leave. 

44  Will  you  allow  me  to  come  again  and  inquire 
— perhaps  at  five  to-morrow?”  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Meyrick. 

44  Yes,  pray ; we  shall  have  had  time  to  make 
acquaintance  then.” 

44  Good-by,”  said  Deronda,  looking  down  at  Mi- 
rah, and  putting  out  his  hand.  She  rose  os  she 
took  it,  and  the  moment  brought  back  to  them 
both  strongly  the  other  moment  when  she  had 
first  token  that  outstretched  hand.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  and  said,  with  reverential  fervor, 
“The  God  of  our  fathers  bless  you  and  deliver 
you  from  all  evil  as  you  have  delivered  me.  I did 
not  believe  there  was  any  man  so  good.  None 
before  have  thought  me  worthy  of  the  best  You 
found  me  poor  and  miserable,  yet  you  have  given 
me  the  best” 

Deronda  could  not  speak,  but  with  silent  adieu 
to  the  Meyricks,  hurried  away. 
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I listen  for  the  voice  of  song, 

And  hear  a murmur  in  the  trees 
Of  April  in  a fitful  breeze, 

Who  says  the  growing  wings  are  strong. 

Rise!  Bum  thy  winter  robe  to-day  I 
Thus  did  the  poet  Omar  sing: 

The  Bird  of  Time  is  on  the  wing, 

He  flutters  but  a little  way. 


Bihold  the  dawning  of  a voice! 

Hold  hard  the  sorrow  of  thy  heart, 

For  music  keener  makes  the  smart; 
The  singer  waits  not  on  our  choice. 

In  the  new  dawn  I hear  his  note; 

He  lingers  while  the  roses  blow, 

Then  goes — oh,  where  ?— I do  not  know 
On  what  bright  waves  my  darlings  float 


©iiitnr’s  Custj  Clinir. 


AMONG  the  Centennial  events  there  is  one 
that  should  not  be  forgotten,  yet  will  not 
gladly  be  remembered,  because  it  is  associated 
with  a name  which  is  as  generally  distasteful  as 
any  in  our  history.  In  the  winter  of  a hundred 
years  ago  was  published  the  famous  pamphlet, 
Commo  n Sense } which  crystallized  into  fixed  pur- 
pose the  wishes  and  hopes  for  independence 
which  filled  the  colonial  mind.  The  author  was 
Thomas  Paine — a very  conspicuous  figure  in  his 
time,  but  generally  known  to  us  as  Tom  Paine, 
the  infidel.  One  little  boy  whom  the  Easy  Chair 
well  knew  heard  his  name  first  upon  a raw  win- 
try day  in  a New  England  town,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  he 
asked  what  they  were  for.  The  reply  was  in 
substance  that  some  disreputable  people  were 
celebrating  Tom  Paine’s  birthday.  The  tone  im- 
plied that  he  was  a dreadful  reprobate.  But  sure- 
ly Tom  Paine  had  done  some  good  sendee.  He 
wrote  Common-Sense , and  published  it  in  the  dark 
hour  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a wholly  unself- 
ish service,  for  he  took  out  no  copyright ; and 
even  in  those  days,  among  a colonial  population 
of  three  millions  only,  poor  and  in  the  midst  of 
exhausting  war,  there  were  a hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  sold.  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Jefferson,  hailed  him  as  a public  ben- 
efactor. But  among  later  Americans  his  name 
was  always  mentioned  with  horror  and  disdain. 
It  is  agreed  that  no  single  cause  was  more  effect- 
ive in  producing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  his  Common- Sense.  Yet  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  a portrait  of  Paine  was  offered  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  be  hung  in  the  hall  where  the 
Declaration  was  adopted  and  signed,  it  was  de- 
clined. A likeness  of  Tom  Paine,  the  infidel, 
must  not  hang  among  the  august  shades  of  the 
fathers.  Yet  the  religious  views  of  M Tom  Paine” 
were  essentially  those  of 44  Tom  Jefferson,”  whose 
name  will  be  saluted  as  among  the  moBt  illustri- 
ous of  this  illustrious  year. 

The  feeling  about  Paine  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  largely  political.  When  Jeffer- 
son was  President,  he  invited  Paine  to  come  to 
this  country  from  France,  where  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine,  and  he  arrived  in  October, 
1802.  His  friends  gave  him  public  dinners.  His 
opponents  said  that  Tom  Paine  and  Tom  Jeffer- 
son ought  to  dangle  from  the  same  gallows.  For 
even  in  that  golden  age  of  the  republic,  to  which 
so  many  sighing  imaginations  revert  from  the 


corruption  of  this  age  of  brass  and  iron  upon 
which  we  have  fallen,  there  was  some  warmth  of 
party  feeling  and  expression.  When  Paine  came 
to  New  York  he  stopped  at  the  old  City  Hotel, 
on  Broadway,  just  north  of  Trinity  Church. 
And  the  inquisitive  little  Laurie  Todd,  or  Grant 
Thorburn,  heard  one  day  that  the  great  sinner 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  he  ran 
out  with  some  friends  to  see  him.  But  Mr.  Paine 
had  gone  to  his  room.  The  Scotchman  was  not 
to  be  foiled,  and  he  asked  a servant  who  was 
sweeping  the  hall  if  Mr.  Paine  was  at  home. 
Hearing  that  he  was,  Thorburn  pushed  on,  and 
was  shown  into  a large  room  where  the  table  was 
set  for  breakfast.  One  gentleman  was  writing, 
another  reading  the  newspaper,  and  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  stood  a long,  lank,  coarse-looking 
figure  warming  his  hind-quarters  before  the  fire. 
The  intruder  asked  for  Mr.  Paine.  ’The  figure  by 
the  fire  replied  that  his  name  was  Paine.  Thor- 
bum  put  out  his  hand,  which  Paine  took,  and  the 
little  Scotchman  said  that  he  had  called  from 
mere  curiosity.  Mr.  Paine  replied  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  satisfy  it.  Upon  which  Thorburn 
made  a bow  44  like  a goose  ducking  his  head  un- 
der water,”  walked  out,  and  shut  the  door,  while 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  room  burst  into  a laugh, 
w hich  he  heard  all  the  way  to  the  door.  He  did 
not  care:  he  had  seen  the  great  man.  But  ho 
had  to  pay  for  the  pleasure.  The  great  city  was 
a small  town  then,  and  the  story  of  the  interview 
grew  as  it  was  repeated.  Thorburn  was  clerk  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  in  Cedar  Street, 
and  if  he  had  hobnobbed  with  Voltaire — as  Vol- 
taire was  then  generally  esteemed — or  had  sworn 
eternal  friendship  with  David  Hume,  he  could  not 
have  struck  his  brethren  with  greater  horror. 
The  Kirk  Session  took  alarm.  A special  meeting 
was  called,  and  Grant  Thorburn  was  suspended 
from  psalm-singing  for  three  months  because  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  Thomas  Paine 
Doubtless  Paine  has  been  very  harshly  treated. 
His  honesty  can  not  be  doubted.  His  political 
views  were  those  of  the  men  of  his  time  whom 
we  most  reverence,  and  his  religious  opinions  did 
not  differ  from  those  of  many  men  whom  we  most 
highly  honor.  He  was  not  an  infidel  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  for  his  Age  of  Reason  was  written  to  op- 
pose atheism.  His  misfortune  was  that  he  had  no 
tact,  and  the  very  vigor  and  simplicity  of  mind  and 
style  which  made  Common-Sense  and  The  Rights 
of  Man  such  efficient  political  pamphlets,  made  his 
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religious  treatise,  the  Age  of  Reason,  fatal  to  his 
reputation.  In  the  first  he  trenchantly  expressed 
a great  and  powerful  public  opinion.  In  the  last 
he  came  into  collision  with  it,  and  it  crushed  him. 
To-day  his  views  would  seem  very  moderate  be- 
side many  to  which  the  public  listens  with  re- 
spect, not  necessarily  because  they  are  generally 
received  as  true,  but  because  they  are  presented 
with  such  skill  and  charm,  with  so  great  a mas- 
tery of  facts,  and  such  intellectual  acumen,  that 
they  can  not  be  overborne  merely  by  horror  and 
indignant  contradiction.  Personally,  also,  Paine’s 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  his  contem- 
poraries favorably.  The  portraits,  indeed,  repre- 
sent a plain  man,  with  hair  queued,  curled,  and 
powdered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  with 
bright  and  piercing  eyes.  His  manner,  also,  is 
said  to  have  been  attractive.  But  although  his 
disciples  stoutly  deny  his  drunkenness,  and  aver 
that  he  did  no  more  than  take  44  a glass  of  rum 
and  water  with  sugar  in  it”  after  dinner  and  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  the  story  of  his  later  days  has 
a mean  and  sordid  air.  But  there  are  excellent 
stories  told  of  these  days.  When  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying,  an  impertinent  good  woman 
forced  her  way  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him  that 
God  had  sent  her  to  tell  him  that  he  would  be 
damned  if  he  did  not  believe  as  she  did.  Paine 
looked  at  her,  and  replied, 44  Pooh ! pooh ! go  away. 
God  would  never  send  messages  by  such  an  ugly 
old  woman.  Go  away !”  Paine’s  was  not  a large 
and  generous  nature.  There  is  nothing  lofty  and 
magnetic  in  what  we  read  of  him,  and  an  impres- 
sion of  vulgarity  in  the  man  is  almost  unavoida- 
ble. But  if  his  self-respect  did  not  sustain  him, 
we  must  not  forget,  in  extenuation,  the  depressing 
consciousness  of  the  detestation  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  whiph  he  believed  to  be,  as  few  will 
now  deny,  undeserved.  If  his  companions  were 
not  those  to  whom  intellectual  ability  and  sympa- 
thy would  naturally  have  attracted  him,  it  was 
chiefly  because  they  disdained  him  as  an  outcast, 
not  because  of  his  conduct,  but  of  his  theological 
opinions.  A little  later  the  same  hostility  of  feel- 
ing refused  Dr.  Channing  a room  in  New  York  in 
which  to  preach. 

But  to  us  in  this  Centennial  year  Thomas  Paine 
is  the  author  of  the  inspiring  paper  that  nerved 
the  colonies  to  declare  their  independence.  He 
put  into  forcible  and  resistless  form  the  convic- 
tion and  the  wish  which  the  people  hardly  dared 
to  confess  that  they  entertained.  They  had  tak- 
en arms  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  maintain  a gov- 
ernment. If  the  logic  of  events  had  shown  them 
that  their  hope  of  reconciliation  was  a dream,  they 
were  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it.  They  were  En- 
glishmen still,  and  their  hearts  yearned  for  En- 
gland. But  Paine  spoke  the  right  word  at  the 
right  moment  He  dropped  seed  that  sprouted 
the  instant  it  touched  the  soil  In  January  Com- 
mon-Sente was  published : in  July  independence 
was  declared.  That  fact  justified  the  title  of  the 
pamphlet.  The  common-sense  of  the  situation  in 
January,  1776,  was  revolution,  not  reunion  with 
Britain.  Let  us  hope  that  the  portrait  of  the 
man  who  saw  this  and  said  it  for  all  America 
will  not  be  wanting  in  the  Centennial  Gallery  of 
1876.  

Ir  good  people  were  always  wise  people,  the 
world  would  improve  muoh  faster.  Those  who 
are  actively  interested  in  measures  of  progress 


and  reform,  who  are  sincerely  trying  to  M help 
things  forward,”  are  constantly  and  ludicrously 
baffled  by  their  zealous  brethren,  and  they  are 
half  persuaded  that  the  worst  foes  of  every  cauae 
are  those  of  its  own  household.  44  My  dear  friend,” 
Sagacity  says  to  Zeal,  “ could  you  not  have  a little 
tact  ?”  It  might  as  well  demand  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic of  a deaf  man.  Tact  is  the  priceless  jewel, 
but  jewels  can  not  be  propagated  or  cultivated. 
Good  causes,  reforms  of  every  kind,  forward  move- 
ments of  society,  like  the  advances  of  population, 
have,  indeed,  their  frontiers,  and  the  refinement 
and  smooth  manners  of  old  settlements  can  not 
fairly  be  expected.  Before  the  steel  is  burnished 
with  the  impalpable  diamond  powder,  it  must  be 
shaped  by  mighty  blows.  The  frontiers-men  of 
reform,  Gracchus,  Luther,  Cromwell,  Sam  Adams, 
Garrison,  must  often  seem  to  be  wild,  unreason- 
able, tactless,  mad.  But  we  shiver  and  wince  at 
their  attitude  and  conduct  in  vain.  The  work  of 
the  trip-hammer,  only  the  trip-hammer  can  do. 
The  frontiers-man  must  have  an  eye  and  a hand 
and  a heart  ready  by  night  and  day  to  cope  with 
savages  and  wild  beasts.  The  pioneer  of  reforms 
must  be  able  to  endure  the  desertion  of  friends 
as  well  as  the  peril  of  his  life  from  enemies,  and 
his  voice  must  startle  like  the  alarm-bell  at  mid- 
night. 

Yet  to  the  bravest  man  and  the  surest  shot 
tact  is  invaluable.  Frederick  Douglass  was  trav- 
eling with  a friend  of  another  color  in  a part  of 
the  country  where  public  sentiment  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  association  of  colors.  They  stopped 
at  a tavern  and  dined  together,  at  which  specta- 
cle the  village,  growling  and  grumbling  about  the 
stove  in  the  bar-room,  was  immediately  disposed  to 
mischief.  The  bar-room  philosophers  were  sadly 
troubled  for  the  honor  of  their  color.  “What 
business  has  a white  man  to  be  traveling  and  eat- 
ing with  a nigger,  anyhow  ? If  he  doesn’t 

know  what’s  decent,  we’ll  teach  him.”  The  crowd 
was,  indeed,  very  anxious  to  give  the  offender  a 
few  summary  lessons  in  decency.  They  were  like 
duelists,  who  have  a ludicrous  conceit  that  they 
know  what  honor  is.  Douglass  slipped  out  quiet- 
ly, and  returning  after  a little  while,  he  remarked 
to  his  companion,  in  a good-humored  way,  that  he 
had  just  seen  a very  singular  sight  in  the  stable; 
and  the  crowd  turned  to  hear  what  it  was.  44  Y oull 
hardly  believe  it,”  said  Douglass,  addressing  his 
companion  as  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the 
room, 44  but  I gave  my  white  mare  and  your  bay 
horse  four  quarts  of  oats  each,  and  there  they 
are,  eating  side  by  side  as  quietly  and  contented- 
ly as  if  they  were  of  the  same  color ! *Tis  most 
extraordinary !”  He  did  not  laugh  nor  wink,  but 
made  his  remark  with  a simple  sincerity  that  was 
irresistible.  There  was  a moment  of  silence 
Then  came  the  echo.  Human  wit  had  spoken, 
and  a human  heart  answered.  44  What  cussed 
fools  we  are !”  said  one  of  the  crowd,  sententious- 
ly ; and  a loud  laugh  followed,  which  scattered 
like  a burst  of  sunlight  the  gathering  cloud  of 
mischievous  intention.  A little  tact  had  been  a 
hundredfold  more  effectual  in  melting  a prejudice 
than  a series  of  solemn  lectures. 

Why  will  not  good  people,  good  young  men  and 
women,  members  of  Christian  Associations,  for 
instance,  or  any  body  who  wishes  to  be  of  some 
practical  service  to  those  whom  he  thinks  in  a 
bad  way,  reflect  that  what  they  want  first  of  all 
is  tact  ? A young  Christian  who  has  a comfort- 
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Able  and  attractive  home,  and  who  thinks  with 
sorrow  and  a sense  of  responsibility  of  the  more 
luckless  young  fellows  at  the  grog-shop  and  the 
billiard-room,  hurries  forth  on  a winter  evening, 
and  opening  the  door,  confronts  the  company 
smoking,  drinking,  and  tapping  the  balls,  and 
says  to  them,  solemnly,  “Come,  deluded  souls, 
leave  these  sinful  precincts— quit  this  lip  of  the 
mouth  of  hell  upon  which  you  are  standing,  and 
go  with  me  to  the  prayer-meeting.”  But  to  what 
purpose  has  he  himself  prayed,  since  he  has  for- 
gotten the  wise  question,  “ What  man  is  there  of 
you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him 
a stone  ? or  if  he  ask  a fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent?”  The  very  first  question  which  the 
young  Christian  should  have  asked  himself — and 
he  should  have  meditated  it  all  the  way  from  his 
home  to  the  grog-shop— is,  “ Why  are  these  young 
fellows  here  ? why  are  they  not  at  home,  as  I am  ?” 
But  what  is  their  home  ? A cold,  dingy  chamber, 
with  a bed,  a chair,  and  a chest  of  drawers.  Why 
should  they  stay  there  and  freeze  in  solitude,  when 
just  at  the  comer  there  is  a bright,  warm,  cozy 
room,  with  plenty  of  good  company  and  good 
cheer?  That  is  home -like,  but  their  squalid 
chamber  is  not  home.  It  is  not  primarily  an  un- 
appeasable thirst  for  fiery  liquors  that  makes 
men  drunkards,  but  the  seductive  opportunity, 
the  circumstance,  the  comfort  and  good-fellow- 
ship. These  are  the  charm ; these  bait  the  hook. 
Beelzebub  is  no  bungler.  He  knows  what  is  sa- 
vory to  the  palate  that  he  would  enslave.  He 
does  not  send  to  St.  Anthony  what  Paine  called 
“ an  ugly  old  woman,”  but  a lovely  young  woman. 
He  adapts  himself  to  the  circumstances. 

And  so  he  teaches  how  he  is  to  be  baffled.  The 
practical  advice  of  experience  in  dealing  with 'the 
question  of  the  grog-shop  and  the  reclamation  of 
young  men  is  that  die  devil  must  be  beaten  with 
his  own  weapons.  If  a man  is  starving,  don’t  give 
him  a tract.  If  a poor  ignorant  youth  leaves  his 
dreary  and  dark  and  cold  home  for  an  evening  of 
cheerful  society,  with  all  its  fatal  risks,  does  any 
body  suppose  that  a formal  prayer-meeting  will 
tempt  him  away  ? He  ought  indeed  to  prefer  his 
soul's  health  to  his  bodily  comfort.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Only  it  happens  that  he  does  not.  He 
does  not  believe  that  a social  glass  and  a round 
of  the  clicking  balls  do  imperil  his  soul.  Ex- 
hortations and  denunciations  and  awful  warnings 
are  idle  wind  in  his  ears.  But  now  suppose  that 
tact  should  be  allowed  a voice.  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  offering  him  the  alternative  of  the  sa- 
loon or  the  prayer-meeting,  you  offered  him  that 
of  society  as  numerous  and  cheerful  as  that  of 
the  saloon,  warm  drinks  and  simple  food,  pleasant 
seats  and  bright  rooms,  entertaining  books,  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  and  games  of  every  kind.  If 
the  saloon  has  a good  billiard-table,  let  the  Chris- 
tian rooms  have  two  better.  As  sweet  Charles 
Wesley  said,  don’t  let  the  devil  have  all  the  good 
tunes.  Let  the  vagrant  young  man  see  that  there 
can  be  as  much  evening  pleasure,  quite  as  cheap 
as  that  of  the  saloon,  and  without  drunkenness. 
Then  if  he  wants  the  prayer-meeting,  he  will  come, 
and  he  will  be  a thousandfold  more  likely  to  want 
it  than  if  left  to  the  saloon. 

Satan,  says  the  old  legend,  plays  for  souls.  But 
why  should  his  opponents  suffer  him  to  load  his 
dice  and  hold  all  the  trumps  ? The  more  ignorant 
men  are,  the  more  they  want  to  be  amused.  Bun- 
yan  knew  that  Satan  had  found  that  out  long  ago. 


But  it  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  our  times,  one 
of  the  happy  aspects  of  our  manners,  that  his  en- 
emies are  beginning  to  discover  it.  The  Young 
Men’s  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations seek  to  provide  for  the  natural  and  inev- 
itable human  and  social  wants  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  they  would  befriend.  Some  less 
perceptive  brother  or  sister  sometimes  says,  as 
he  surveys  the  reading-rooms  and  coffee-rooms 
and  rooms  for  conversation  and  games,  and  all 
the  resources  of  amusement,  that  he  fears  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  work  is  neglected.  But  is  it 
no  spiritual  work  to  gather  these  waifs  of  the 
street  from  the  saloon  into  the  way  of  intelligent, 
self -respecting  sobriety  ? Would  it  be  no  spirit- 
ual gain  if  such  rooms  as  those  that  he  sees  should 
supplant  all  the  saloons  in  his  town  or  his  neigh- 
borhood ? If  the  saloon  be  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
is  not  the  room  before  him,  though  it  be  not  a 
chapel,  a door  open  into  the  prayer-meeting? 
Here  in  the  lower  ward  of  New  York,  as  & 
Times  tells  us,  the  most  poverty-stricken  and 
drunken  ward  in  the  city,  some  public-spirited 
men  have  opened  a free  reading-room  and  an  in- 
dustrial school  The  reading-room  has  become 
the  club  of  the  district  for  the  evening  wander- 
ers. It  is  light  and  warm  and  cheerful.  Eighty 
or  a hundred  gather  there  every  evening,  and  the 
police  report  a marvelous  increase  of  order  and 
sobriety  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  is  tact  applied  to  practical  reform.  This 
is  what  every  Christian  association  in  the  land 
should  do  in  the  most  various  and  liberal  man- 
ner. It  is  not  the  starving  soul  that  appeals  to 
them  so  much  as  the  hungry  body — hungry  for 
fair  play,  for  the  opportunities  that  young  Chris- 
tians enjoy  and  that  young  vagabonds  do  not 
Relief  is  useless  unless  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
to  be  remedied  is  understood.  You  do  not  offer 
plum-cake  to  a man  who  has  fallen  and  broken 
his  leg,  nor  propose  to  soothe  sorrow  by  reading 
the  almanac.  Tact  is  only  instinctive  common- 
sense.  If  the  saloons  are  attractive  to  the  vaga- 
bonds, how  will  you  draw  them  away  except  by 
a greater  attraction?  The  brethren  who  insist 
that  the  prayer-meeting  rather  than  the  reading- 
room  or  the  refreshment-room  is  the  proper  an- 
tithesis of  the  saloon  and  bar-room  should  be  gen- 
tly put  aside  as  well-meaning  but  not  wise.  It  is 
upon  those  who  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoner, 
who  give  the  cup  of  cold  water,  who,  with  hearts 
full  of  sympathy  and  hands  tender  with  tact,  give 
a truer  direction  to  the  natural  desires  and  im- 
pulses of  youth,  that  the  blessing  falls — inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  My  little  ones, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me. 

Ir  there  are  any  readers  of  Bulwer’s  Pelham 
among  the  young  folks  of  to-day,  they  will  recall 
what  the  older  public  of  Bulwer  remembers,  that 
in  the  very  first  chapter  of  that  story  a passion  - 
for  bric-dirac  prevents  an  elopement  and  saves, 
if  not  the  peace  of  a family,  a most  promising 
suit  for  damages.  Mrs.  Pelham,  at  the  end  of  an 
unusually  dull  season,  looked  over  her  list  of  en- 
gagements, and  finding  that  none  of  importance 
remained,  decided  to  elope  with  Mr,  Seymour  Con- 
way, who  had  just  caused  two  divorces,  and  was 
therefore  the  most  irresistible  man  in  London. 
Every  thing  was  arranged,  and  Mrs.  Pelham  was 
just  stepping  into  the  carriage,  “ when  she  remem- 
bered that  her  favorite  China  monster  and  her 
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and  people  of  other  similar  distinctions.  Yon 
have  reached  a land  in  which  it  is  always  bric-d- 
brae.  There  is  no  joy  but  pottery. 

Not  that  china  monsters  are  confined  to  pot- 
tery. This  seems  a hard  saying,  but  it  is  really 
simple.  Bric-d-brac , according  to  the  higher  ar- 
cana, consists  of  all  rare,  quaint,  curious  portable 
objects — the  debris  of  former  tastes  and  fashions, 
the  strange  objects  revealed  by  deep-sea  dredg- 
ings in  the  antediluvian  and  pre-Adamite  social 
strata  and  formations.  The  larger  part  will  nat- 
urally be  old  china,  and  from  old  china,  bric-d-brac 
in  all  its  vast  proportions  proceeds.  The  Easy 
Chair  will  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  a severe  con- 
tradiction of  this  dogma.  If  an  old  Chair  may 
not  indulge  its  assertions  and  theories  in  regard 
to  an  old  soup-tureen,  what  liberty  remains  ? It 
is  a pretty  world,  that  of  bric-d-brac — a world  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  ail  time,  of  the  rare  results 
of  the  most  skillful  and  elaborate  workmanship  to 
which  consummate  talent  and  often  a true  genius 
have  devoted  themselves.  There  are  salt-cellars 
extant  in  this  world  which  should  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  all  rightly  constituted  spectators,  not 
so  much  because  the  salt-cellars  exist  as  that  the 
spectators  should  have  seen  them.  And  after 
all,  since,  as  Mr.  Tibbins  has  often  remarked, 
there  is  plainly  a predisposition  in  human  nature 
to  attach  our  affections  to  some  kind  of  monster 
— dogs,  cats,  hens,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  squirrels, 
canary-birds,  or  monkeys — why  is  not  the  china 
monster,  or  brass,  bronze,  iron,  silver,  or  gold 
monster,  sent  from  heaven  for  that  very  purpose  f 
Mr.  Tibbins  asks,  and  with  shrewd  logic,  why, 
since  we  have  china  eggs,  we  should  not  have 
china  hens.  He  declares  that  he  believes  he 
could  encounter  a brace  of  brass  fire-dogs  with 
perfect  equanimity,  and  show  himself  a very 
Saint  George  in  a hand-to-hand  combat,  as  it 
were,  with  a bronze  dragon.  But  his  is  an  im- 
pure, eclectic  faith.  The  true  disciple  of  bric-d- 
brac  reveres  a spittoon,  not  for  its  uses,  but  for 
itself,  and  would  gladly  cope  with  a legion  of 
actual  dogs  and  dragons  to  secure  an  unobstruct- 
ed worship  of  a rapturously  and  immitigably 
hideous  china  monster. 


French  dog  were  left  behind.”  To  go  without 
them  was  impossible ; and  returning  into  the  house, 
she  met  her  husband,  who  had  searched  the  gar- 
ret and  the  kitchen,  the  cellaret  and  the  maids’ 
bureaus,  in  vain,  and  was  just  about  abandoning 
himself  to  despair  and  a lucrative  suit.  The  end 
was  that,  like  thoroughly  well-bred  people,  as  the 
historian  informs  us,  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Pelham 
nor  Mr.  Conway  made  any  noise  about  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  Conway  dined  with  the  family  twice  a 
week  for  a twelvemonth.  This  is  perhaps  as 
good  a moral  as  a fondness  for  bric-d-brac  could 
be  expected  to  furnish.  But  the  taste  for  China 
monsters  has  been  remarkably  developed  within 
a few  years,  and  families  who  have  dinner  and 
tea  services  which  have  come  down  to  them  from 
a former  generation  may  discover  at  any  mo- 
ment that  their  China  closet  is  a Golconda,  and 
that  the  familiar  and  clumsy  old  plates  and  sau- 
cers are  royalty  in  disguise.  Let  every  reader  of 
these  lines  who  is  the  happy  possessor  of  an  old 
tea-cup  turn  it  over  carefully  and  scrutinize  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  if  haply  he  may  read  thereon 
the  magic  word  “ Spode,”  for  instance.  Yet  Spode 
is  but  of  the  commonalty,  almost  plebeian,  as  the 
wondering  Easy  Chair  is  assured  by  some  doctors, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  accomplished  ex- 
perts have  been  known  to  handle  a solitary  Spode 
saucer  as  if  it  were  a gossamer  web,  which  even 
the  deftest  handling  would  destroy.  As  for  ma- 
jolica and  the  rest  of  it,  the  interested  student  of 
manners  has  only  to  glance  at  a loan  exhibition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  to  see  the 
costliest  specimens  of  that  precious  pottery. 

Indeed,  to  this  pottery  worship  fives  are  de- 
voted ; beautiful  and  learned  books  are  written 
about  it,  and  costly  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  it — 
sacred  shrines  to  which  those  who  are  jaded  with 
the  march  of  fife  may  withdraw,  and  in  pensive 
meditation  renew  their  strength.  In  liis  last  vol- 
ume, Letters  and  Social  Aims , Mr.  Emerson  tells 
the  delightful  anecdote  of  the  lady  who  declared 
that  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  well  dressed 
gave  a comfort  which  religion  itself  can  not  im- 
part That  is  the  gift  of  bric-d-brac.  A unique 
and  historic  hinge ; a china  monster  for  which  the 
Green  Vaults  themselves  can  show  no  parallel ; a 
brass  andiron  from  the  kitchen  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; a perfect  Palissy  of  any  kind — thousands 
of  fascinating  bits  and  fragments  and  specimens 
which  will  crowd  at  once  into  the  imagination  of 
the  connoisseur — would  impart  to  the  well-trained 
disciple  of  bric-d-brac  a consolation  and  joy  beyond 
music  or  poetry.  The  taste  is  a kind  of  charming 
infection,  a contagious  intoxication.  A friend 
shows  you  one  of  the  great  prizes,  a cup  of  Celli- 
ni’s, perhaps — if  the  reader  can  imagine  it  without 
losing  his  breath! — and  grounds  you  a little  in 
the  elements.  Instantly  your  eyes  are  sharpened. 
You  survey  your  own  stores  curiously.  Then  you 
venture  to  a sale,  and  return,  modestly  triumph- 
ant, with  inexpressible  snuffers  or  a square  tea- 
pot Such  beginnings  are  seductive.  They  affect 
your  opening  mind  as  “ youngling”  pigs  for  roast- 
ing affected  Charles  Lamb.  Catalogues  begin  to 
reach  you.  You  observe  that  there  are  manuals 
— books.  And  a new  and  absorbing  world  of  in- 
terest and  delight,  with  a people  and  a literature 
and  scholars  and  professors,  devotees,  and,  as  it 
were,  saints,  is  swiftly  unveiled  around  you.  You  j 
classify  men  as  possessors  of  this  or  that  treasure. 
There  are  majolica  people,  and  Dresden  people, 


It  is  but  fair  to  another  not  wholly  unrelated 
but  very  different  topic  for  the  Easy  Chair  to 
step  into  a new  section  before  speaking  of 
u household  art.”  This  is,  indeed,  held  by  some 
commentators  to  be  but  a higher  development  of 
bric-d-brac  ; but  it  has  this  radical  and  absolute 
distinction,  that  it  seeks  beauty  first  It  aims  to 
fill  our  houses  with  furniture  and  objects  of  com- 
mon use  and  convenience  which,  however  quaint 
and  curious  and  old,  or  not,  shall  not  be  so  only 
or  chiefly,  but  shall  be  always  beautiful,  elevated, 
and  refined.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  new  gos- 
pel of  household  art  as  preached  by  its  “ apostle 
Elliott”  in  Boston  and  its  apostle  Clarence  Cook 
in  New  York.  They  are  missionaries  whom  every 
intelligent  heart  will  wish  godspeed.  For  they  lift 
up  their  voices  to  tell  us  what  great  multitudes 
doubt,  but  what  every  sane  person  will  gladly  be- 
lieve— that  it  is  as  cheap  to  have  pretty  and 
graceful  and  convenient  and  agreeable  chairs  and 
tables  and  sofas  and  household  furnishings  of 
every  kind  as  it  is  to  have  those  that  are  not  so. 
The  observing  traveler — not  upon  the  prairies, 
nor  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  in  the 
shadow  of  Shasta — immediately  perceives  sever* 
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al  things  upon  entering  the  homes  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  air,  heated  by  a fur- 
nace unintelligently  made,  is  dead,  dry,  and  close ; 
the  wall  is  covered  with  a paper  that  vies  in  ugli- 
ness with  the  carpet,  with  whose  staring  colors  it 
is  discordant ; an  ugly,  hard,  horse-hair  sofa  is 
flanked  by  half  a dozen  ugly,  hard,  horse-hair 
chairs;  a clumsy  table  is  covered  with  gaudily 
gilded  books ; and  a portrait  or  two  that  carica- 
ture the  faces  they  would  commemorate,* and  a 
few  daubs  or  poor  chromo-lithographs  of  land- 
scape, complete  the  decorations. 

There  is  a favorite  picture  in  agricultural  books 
which  represents  the  farm  of  Tom  Shiftless  when 
that  improvident  farmer  was  in  possession  of  the 
property,  and  by  its  side  the  same  farm  after  Mr. 
Trusty  Careful  bought  it  at  the  foreclosure  sale. 
It  is  a most  instructive  and  hortatory  perform- 
ance. Under  the  ownership  of  Tom  Shiftless, 
the  window-blinds  are  broken,  and  hanging  by  a 
single  hinge;  in  many  windows  the  panes  are 
gone,  and  the  holes  are  stuffed  with  Mrs.  Shift- 
less's old  petticoats ; the  grass  grows  in  the  flagged 
walk  to  the  door,  and  the  front  gate  swings  awry ; 
the  fences  are  all  down  in  the  fields,  and  the  cat- 
tle are  eating  from  the  hay-stack ; the  hogs  have 
the  sweet  liberty  of  the  garden ; and  the  results  of 
universal  neglect  and  shiftlessness — from  which 
you  might  almost  suppose  Tom’s  name  to  have 
been  derived — are  painfully  apparent  every  where. 
But  how  are  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  good  man 
and  woman — such  as  peruse  the  Chair — relieved 
upon  turning  to  the  opposite  side ! Mr.  Trusty 
Ckreful  well  deserves  his  name.  If  it  had  been 
given  him  because  of  the  impression  immediately 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  condition 
of  his  real  estate,  it  could  not  bo  more  appropri- 
ate. Every  thing  is  in  the  order  of  an  apple-pie. 
The  objects  are,  indeed,  precisely  the  same.  But 
the  house  is  trimly  painted,  the  windows  and  blinds 
and  doors  and  gates  and  walks  and  fences  and 
garden  and  barn-yard  and  fields  are  all  in  that 
condition  in  which  you  would  expect  Mr.  Trusty 
Careful's  to  be.  His  mild-eyed  cows  chew  the 
cud  in  the  nicest  of  pastures ; his  sleek  porkers 
repose  in  the  mire  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
sty;  and  his  daughter,  neat-handed  Phillis  Care- 
ful, trims  her  rose-bushes  with  the  most  improved 
shears,  and  gathers  sweet-pea  from  her  weedless 
garden  beds.  The  moral  effect  of  these  pictures 
is  most  edifying,  and  the  most  heedless  of  specta- 
tors, recalled  by  them  to  his  better  self,  humbly 
resolves,  os  he  closes  the  book,  that  Mr.  Trusty 
Careful  and  not  Tom  Shiftless  shall  be  his  model. 

Household  art  proposes  to  do  for  the  unattract- 
ive home  what  Mr.  Careful  did  for  that  melan- 
choly farm.  By  the  gentle  magic  of  taste  and 
thought,  it  will  transform  deformity  into  grace 
and  ugliness  into  beauty.  It  will  touch  the  stiff, 
angular,  horse-hair  chair,  and,  lo ! a pretty,  quaint, 
comfortable,  attractive  seat,  which  is  an  ornament 
to  the  room.  It  will  look  upon  the  coarse,  hid- 
eous wall-paper,  and,  behold ! a cheap  and  simple 
tapestry,  harmonious  with  every  color  and  form 
within  view ! The  same  genius  of  miracle  will 
pass,  renewing,  through  the  house.  It  will  go  into 
the  hall,  up  the  stairs,  into  the  chambers,  and 
such  a charm  will  attend  it  that  when  it  poises 
itself  upon  the  ridge-pole  to  seek  the  heaven 
whence  it  descended,  the  whole  house  will  have 


become  charming.  And  why  not?  When  we 
think  of  it,  why  should  not  useful  things  be  pret- 
ty ? Why  should  we  suppose  that  wealth  has  a 
vested  right  in  beauty?  Why,  because  things  are 
cheap,  should  they  be  ugly  ? In  a very  interest- 
ing lecture  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  deliv- 
ered in  England,  he  pointed  out  to  his  audience 
that  the  old  vases  and  cups  and  boxes  and  other 
objects  which  were  kept  carefully  under  glass  in 
museums,  which  were  so  graceful  and  refined  in 
form,  and  were  treasured  by  us  as  precious  relics 
of  an  extinct  art,  were  the  ordinary  vessels  of  the 
uses  and  conveniences  of  the  life  of  the  times 
from  which  they  descended.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  that  the  wash-bowls  and  pitchers  and  jugs 
and  jars  of  old  Rome  and  Athens  should  be  beau- 
tiful, and  ours,  designed  for  the  same  purposes, 
clumsy  and  ugly  ? And  if  we  can  not  invent  new 
forms  of  beauty  for  ourselves,  may  we  not  copy 
pleasing  models  rather  than  unpleasing  ? Wheth- 
er we  go  back  for  our  model  a year  or  a thou- 
sand years,  there  is  really  no  need  of  selecting  an 
ugly  one.  So  in  the  cost  of  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing the  house,  the  pumpkin  in  Cinderella’s 
kitchen  did  not  more  surely  hold  the  gilded  coach, 
nor  her  own  “ filthy  rags”  the  most  magnificently 
jeweled  robes,  than  every  little  dollar  is  full  of 
neatness,  fitness,  and  beauty,  if  we  have  the  gift 
of  seeing  them  and  extracting  them. 

It  is  a subtle  gift,  indeed,  for  it  is  taste.  All 
the  dollars  in  the  world  will  not  buy  it.  It  is 
like  that  ear  for  music  which  those  who  have  it 
not  deride  and  deny.  Yet  good  taste  is,  not  the 
first,  but  the  second,  household  magician.  The 
first  is  good  temper.  Good  temper  will  make  a 
hard,  stiff,  horse-hair  chair  delightful ; but  good 
taste,  without  good  temper,  will  make  the  most 
luxurious  and  beautiful  lounge  uncomfortable. 
The  two  combined  make  the  perfect  household. 
The  minor  magician,  indeed,  has  one  advan- 
tage over  the  other,  and  it  is  that  she  develops 
her.  Good  taste  promotes  good  temper,  but  good 
temper  no  more  promotes  good  taste  than  the 
smile  of  the  gardener  ripens  strawberries.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  temper,  has  an  advantage. 
It  can  not  buy  good  taste,  but  it  may  buy  its 
works.  You  may  not  know  mushrooms  from 
toad-stools.  But  if  an  honest  man  who,  as  you 
know,  can  distinguish  them,  offers  to  sell  you 
mushrooms,  you  may  buy  in  tolerable  confidence 
that  your  fillet  will  not  be  garnished  with  poison. 
It  is  so  with  the  mystery  of  household  art.  You 
may  not  perceive  the  harmony  of  colors,  nor  the 
superior  grace  of  one  form  to  another.  But  if  a 
person  whom  you  know  to  be  an  expert  assures 
you  that  this  paper  and  that  carpet  are  harmoni- 
ous, and  that  this  or  that  table  is  graceful  and 
pleasing,  if  you  really  do  not  know,  why  should 
you  not  trust  him?  Mrs.  Potiphar  perennially 
shows  her  confidence  in  Mr.  Marcotte  by  giving 
him  carte  blanche  to  redecorate  and  furnish.  She 
does  it,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  because  of  his 
fashion  as  of  his  taste.  But  what  she  does  ex- 
pensively for  fashion,  may  not  you  do  economical- 
ly for  taste  ? In  a word,  it  is  the  apparent  mis- 
sion of  what  is  known  as  household  art  to  show 
that  cheap  and  nasty  are  not  synonymous.  Those 
who  prove  it,  as  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Cook  are  en- 
gaged in  doing,  will  be  honored  as  public  bene- 
factors. 
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THERE  is  much  in  common  in  the  two  remark- 
able lives  of  Mr.  Finney  and  Mr.  Moody — 
Memoirs  of  Rev . Charles  G.  Finney,  written  by 
himself  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) ; D.  Z.  Moody  and 
his  Work,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels  (American  Pub- 
lishing Company).  Both  were  educated  for  a sec- 
ular life— one  for  the  law,  the  other  for  trade. 
Both  threw  themselves  into  religious  work  with 
a vehement  earnestness  of  purpose  characteristic 
of  positive  and  intense  natures.  Both  went  out- 
side of  the  ordinary  church  congregations  for  the 
materials  on  which  to  work.  Both  dropped,  or 
rather  never  assumed,  the  professional  language 
of  the  schools,  and  spoke  with  a plainness  and 
simplicity  of  diction  and  illustration  which  our 
“schools  of  the  prophets”  certainly  do  not  de- 
velop, if  they  do  not  absolutely  discourage.  Both 
were,  however,  though  not  in  a professional  sense, 
theologians,  and  both  preached  in  a remarkable 
degree,  perhaps  more  than  most  ministers,  a clear- 
ly defined,  pronounced,  doctrinal  theology.  And 
the  ministry  of  both  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  marvelous  results.  How  far  these  results 
are  to  be  regarded  as  transient,  how  far  they  are 
permanent,  how  far  they  affect  only  feeling,  and 
how  far  they  change  the  current  and  course  of 
life  itself,  is  a question  into  which  this  Literary 
Recorder  does  not  enter,  albeit  we  must  altogeth- 
er disregard  ordinarily  credible  testimony  if  we 
do  not  accept  it  as  true  that  in  a great  many  in- 
dividual cases,  at  all  events,  the  change  was  real, 
and  gave  not  only  a new  impetus,  but  an  entirely 
new  direction,  to  the  whole  life.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  their  life  labors  confined  to  their 
immediate  fields.  It  extended  in  widening  cir- 
cles, often  going  before  and  preparing  the  way 
for  their  coming.  Mr.  Finney  particularly  nar- 
rates some  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  mys- 
terious and  impersonal  influence,  which  accom- 
panied, but  can  not  be  directly  traced  to,  his  own 
preaching.  Some  backwoodsmen,  coming  down 
to  Philadelphia,  became  interested  in  Mr.  Fin- 
ney’s ministry.  They  carried  back  the  story  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  wilderness.  A revival 
in  the  woods  followed.  It  extended  over  a lum- 
ber tract  of  over  eighty  miles,  without  a single 
church  or  minister  in  the  entire  region.  One 
man,  who  lived  in  a little  shanty  by  himself, 
became  impressed,  he  knew  not  how,  came  out 
of  his  hermitage  to  get  light  or  to  give  it,  such 
as  he  had,  and  found  his  fellow-lumbermen  or- 
ganized in  a prayer-meeting.  He  joined  them 
forthwith.  Mr.  Finney  reports  his  prayer : “ Lord, 
you  have  got  me  down,  and  I hope  you  will  keep 
me  down.  And  since  you  have  had  so  good  luck 
with  me,  I hope  you  will  try  other  sinners.”  A 
German  infidel  was  very  much  enraged  with  his 
wife  because  she  would  persist  in  attending  the 
meetings.  He  finally  told  her  if  she  went  again 
he  would  kill  her.  She  made  light  of  the  threat. 
But  when  she  came  home,  she  found  him  ready 
to  fulfill  it  He  chased  her,  dagger  in  hand,  over 
the  house.  The  servant  blew  out  the  light,  and 
in  the  darkness  she  escaped.  The  next  morning 
she  returned,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fury 
of  the  passion  would  have  passed  away.  But  as 
soon  as  she  was  in  the  house,  her  husband  lock- 
ed the  door  and  drew  the  dagger  on  her  again. 
He  pursued  her  from  room  to  room  till  she  en- 


tered the  last,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
“She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  as  he  was 
about  to  strike  her  with  his  dagger,  and  lifted  up 
her  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried  for  mercy  upon 
herself  and  him.  At  this  point  God  arrested  him. 
She  said  he  looked  at  her  for  a moment,  dropped 
his  dagger,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  and  cried  for 
mercy  himself.”  He  became  an  earnest  Christian, 
and  a year  or  two  after,  when  Mr.  Finney  met  him, 
still  remained  so.  These  volumes  are  full  of  nar- 
ratives of  moral  change  as  marvelous  as  this.  Mr. 
Finney  was  the  honored  president  of  one  of  our  lar- 
gest colleges.  The  men  are  still  living  who  could 
correct  or  confirm  the  story  of  these  two  lives. 
That  the  changes  wrought  were  not  wholly  tran- 
sient and  emotional  seems  to  be  certified  beyond 
reasonable  question.  Years  subsequent  to  the 
revival  in  Rochester,  the  District  Attorney  of  that 
city  reported  that  with  a population  three  times 
as  great,  the  prosecutions  for  crime  were  not  one- 
third  as  many  as  theretofore.  It  does  not  follow, 
of  course,  that  the  diminution  of  crime  was  due 
to  the  revival  But  the  fact  is  significant 

Mr.  Moody’s  work  in  “The  Sands,”  and  Mr. 
Finney’s  revival  labors  in  Western  New  York,  are 
full  of  dramatic  interest,  and  afford  suggestive 
material  for  the  study  of  Christian  workers.  For 
though  both  men  are  idiosyncratic  and  peculiar, 
both  have  the  privilege  of  genius,  neither  is  an  ex- 
ample to  be  implicitly  followed,  yet  the  principles 
of  work  are  every  where  the  same,  though  the 
methods  are  not;  and  as  the  military  schools 
make  a study  of  the  campaigns  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, though  they  never  can  create  a second,  so 
our  ministers,  theological  students,  and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  will  do  well  to  make  a study  of 
the  ways  and  methods  of  Mr.  Finney  and  Mr. 
Moody,  though  whoever  attempts  to  imitate  their 
methods  without  first  imbibing  their  spirit  will 
only  bring  disrepute  on  that  religion  which  he 
supposes  himself  desirous  to  advance. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  in  his  own  character  and  career, 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  a genial  good  humor. 
Being  pronounced  in  his  political  views,  and  very 
hearty  in  his  fealty  to  his  party,  he  is  yet  a gen- 
eral if  not  a universal  favorite,  because  the  geni- 
ality of  his  humor  effectually  thaws  the  barriers 
of  a party  prejudice,  and  he  turns  a laugh  so 
neatly  upon  an  opponent  that  the  victim  is  com- 
pelled to  relish  the  joke  even  though  he  suffers 
from  it  Why  we  Laugh  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  not  an  attempt  to  solve  that  insoluble  ques- 
tion. Some  very  ponderous  disquisitions  have 
been  written  on  that  subject  by  men  who  appar- 
ently neither  laughed  themselves  nor  knew  why 
other  men  should  do  so.  Such  philosophers  have 
as  signally  failed,  in  their  dissection  of  a joke,  to 
find  the  secret  of  merriment,  as  the  anatomists, 
in  their  dissection  of  a body,  the  secret  place  of 
the  soul.  Mr.  Cox  is  not  one  of  this  class  of  met- 
aphysical analysts.  Nor  is  he  a mere  collector  of 
jokes,  a retailer  of  second-hand  wares,  nor  his 
book  one  of  those  productions  which  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  genuine  humor  that  a Chat- 
ham Street  dealer’s  shop  does  to  an  original  man- 
ufactory. Sqknething  between  a philosophy  and 
a repertoire  of  humor  is  this  monograph,  pre- 
pared by  a man  who  has  had  a large  experience 
of  life,  who  has  a keen  sense  of  the  humorous, 
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who  has  gathered  in  many  fields,  both  of  liter- 
ature and  of  life,  the  amusing,  who  is  content 
to  classify  without  attempting  to  analyze,  whose 
personal  humor  is  never  either  sardonic  or  coarse, 
and  whose  pen  rarely  compels  us  to  a loud  laugh 
or  fails  to  keep  us  supplied  with  a pleasant  smile. 
For  further  and  more  minute  acquaintance  we 
must  refer  our  readers  either  to  the  book  itself, 
or  to  6ome  specimens  of  it  which  have  already 
appeared  in  single  papers  in  numbers  of  this 
Magazine. 

In  our  own  home  circle  we  have  found  Smith's 
Principia  Latina  the  best  primary  instruction 
book  for  the  use  of  the  beginner  in  the  Latin 
language.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  two 
companion  volumes,  constructed  on  precisely  the  I 
same  principles,  The  German  Principia  and  The 
French  Principia  (Harper  and  Brothers).  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  this  system  is  its  combina- 
tion of  grammar  and  reading,  that  is,  of  principle 
and  application.  For  the  purpose  of  active  use 
as  a spoken  language,  what  is  known  as  the  Ol- 
lendorff system,  or  a modification  of  it,  is  perhaps 
preferable.  But  language  is  more  than  an  instru- 
ment ; its  acquisition  is  itself  a mental  culture ; 
and  no  one  really  knows  how  to  use  even  his 
mother-tongue  who  has  not  studied  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar  as  developed  and  applied  in 
some  other  and  more  orderly  and  systematic  lan- 
guage than  our  own.  For  this  purpose  the  Latin 
is  perhaps  the  best ; the  German  is  certainly  the 
next  best ; and  Dr.  William  Smith's  method  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  secure  from  the  outset,  and  to 
retain  to  the  end,  the  interest  of  the  beginner.  In 
each  lesson  he  is  taught  a few  simple  rules  and 
principles,  and  is  at  the  same  time  trained  to  ap- 
ply them.  Having  once  mastered  the  alphabet, 
he  has  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  actually  read- 
ing something  in  his  first  lesson — a real  enjoy- 
ment, though  it  be  only  such  sentences  as  44  I am 
old,”  44  Thou  art  young.”  • 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Portfolio , for  1875, 
edited  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamkrton  ( J.  W.  Bou- 
ton), is  a volume  at  once  curious,  interesting,  and 
instructive.  In  the  latter  aspect  its  value  will  be 
chiefly  appreciated  by  the  artists,  to  whom  it  pre- 
sents a large  variety  of  suggestive  and  useful  stud- 
ies ; but  as  a curious  and  interesting  art  volume 
its  value  will  be  by  no  means  confined  to  profes- 
sionally educated  men.  It  contains  nearly  fifty 
large  illustrations — some  wood-cuts,  some  etch- 
ings, some  photo-engravings.  They  represent  a 
great  variety  of  schools  of  art,  and,  apart  from 
the  rare  beauty  of  Borne  of  them,  a careful  or 
even  a casual  comparison  can  hardly  fail  to  give 
the  non -professional  reader  some  idea  of  the 
breadth  and  largeness  of  art,  and  if  not  an  accu- 
rate, at  least  a measurably  definite,  idea  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  different  schools. — Child 
Life  in  Picture s is  another  of  the  characteristic 
heliotype  productions  of  J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  It 
is  in  art  what  Whittier's  Child  Life  is  in  poetry. 
It  comprises  illustrations  (twenty-four  in  num- 
ber) from  a variety  of  celebrated  artists,  and  the 
phases  of  child  life  illustrated  are  as  variant  as 
the  genius  of  the  masters  who  have  combined  to 
produce  this  unique  portfolio.  It  is  a book  espe- 
cially for  mothers,  and  to  be  shown  occasionally 
as  a rare  treat,  and  as  a rare  teacher  too,  to  the 
children. 

The  Bible  Word-Book , by  Professor  W.  Swot- 
ton  (Harper  and  Brothers),  gives  a list  of  a little 


over  three  hundred  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  changed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  1611;  these  changes  are  illustrated,  and 
the  real  meaning  interpreted,  by  apt  quotations 
from  early  English  authors.  A single  simple  illus- 
tration, taken  from  the  first  page,  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  useful 
little  volume,  which  one  may  carry  easily  in  his 
pocket 

"An  (abbreviated  a)  seems  to  have  been  nearly  re- 
lated to  on.  Hence  we  find  in  Acts.  vil.  SO,  * fell  asleep,’ 
and  in  Acts.  xili.  86, 4 fell  on  sleep  y and  in  Exodus,  xlx. 
Id,  it  is  said. 4 Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a smoke,' 
properly,  all  Mount  Sinai  smoked.  To  set  the  people 
a work  (2  Chronicles.  1L  18)  means  to  set  them  to  work, 
to  keep  them  at  work,  and  4 a work’  should  be  written 
with  a hyphen  (a-work).  4 Skill  in  the  weapon  is  noth- 
ing without  sack ; for  that  Bets  it  a-work.’— S/ia*s- 
peare.” 

For  all  careful  students  of  the  Bible,  even  those 
who  use  the  original  tongues,  this  book  will  be  a 
very  useful  help. 

Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,  but 
books  that  are  growths  are  rare,  even  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  Such  a one  is  Monumental 
Christianity  ; or , The  Art  and  Symbolism  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  by  John  P.  Lundy  (J.  W.  Bou- 
ton). It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  curious  that  Chris- 
tian archroology  has  been  less  investigated  appar- 
ently, certainly  less  fully  and  freely  illustrated  by 
pen  and  pencil,  than  the  archaeology  of  heathen  re- 
ligions and  civilizations.  Something  like  the  serv- 
ice which,  in  their  departments,  has  been  render- 
ed by  Stephens’s  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  by 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  by  Wilkin- 
son's Ancient  Egyptians,  Mr.  Lundy  here  attempts 
to  do  for  primitive  Christianity.  His  preparation 
for  his  work  was  a personal  visit  to  and  explora- 
tion of  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  as  well 
as  an  examination  of  the  works  of  previous  ex- 
plorers in  the  same  fields.  His  object  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  investigator,  not  of  a controversial- 
ist ; and  though  there  are  traces  of  ecclesiastical 
prepossession  in  his  work,  it  is  written  with  a can- 
dor and  breadth  which  are  virtues  as  unhappily  rare 
as  they  are  important  in  productions  of  this  descrip- 
tion. He  follows  in  his  narrative  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  most  ancient  Christian  symbol — the 
Apostles'  Creed — illustrating,  from  the  monument- 
al records,  the  successive  articles  in  this  simple 
and  sublime  statement  of  theological  doctrine. 
Not  the  least  interesting  fact  educed  is  the  parallel 
which  he  discovers  between  Christian  and  pagan 
monumental  teachings;  and  though  there  may 
and  will  be  some  question  as  to  Ids  conclusion, 
that  the  ancient  systems  of  idolatry  were  i(  per- 
versions and  corruptions  of  the  one  primeval 
truth  as  held  by  6uch  patriarchs  as  Abraham 
and  Job,”  there  can  and  will  be  no  question  that 
his  volume  affords,  by  its  material,  if  not  by  the 
author's  speculations,  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  science  of  comparative  religion.  The  volume 
is  elaborately  though  not  elegantly  illustrated 
with  nearly  two  hundred  engravings,  produced 
by  the  photo-engraving  process.  The  author  has 
done  well  to  study  economy,  and  to  give  a large 
number  of  illustrative  pictures  rather  than  a small 
number  of  beautiful  and  artistic  engravings. 

In  Lord  Byron,  and  other  Sketches  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  Emilio  Castelar  comes  to  the  defense 
of  an  evidently  favored  poet  with  all  the  ardency 
and  enthusiasm  of  a Southron.  He  is  here  not 
the  philosopher  who  has  written,  with  fervor,  in- 
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deed,  but  with  calmness  and  with  philosophic 
breadth,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  concern- 
ing political  events,  institutions,  and  probabilities 
in  Europe ; he  is  a poet,  whose  enthusiasm  pours 
itself  out  in  an  excessive  imagery;  an  orator, 
who  writes  as  though  he  were  addressing  a Cortes 
of  the  universal  kingdom  of  letters,  whose  ver- 
dict he  would  secure  by  the  impassioned  flow  of 
his  burning  eloquence.  In  his  imagination  Lord 
Byron  is  an  accused,  the  Puritanic  sentiment  of 
England  is  the  accuser,  the  world  of  literature  is 
the  tribunal,  and  he  himself  is  the  counsel  for 
the  defense,  won  to  the  advocacy  of  the  case, 
not  by  any  fee  or  by  any  hope  of  renown,  but  by 
his  own  personal  enthusiasm,  and  maintaining 
that  advocacy,  not  by  any  of  the  disreputable 
tricks  which  belong  only  to  the  second  class  of 
advocates,  not  by  ignoring  evidence  against  the 
accused,  nor  by  manufacturing  it  in  his  favor,  but 
by  the  vigor  and  the  vehemence  of  his  own  con- 
victions. To  one  who  is  already  familiar  with 
the  career  and  character  of  Lord  Byron  the  mon- 
ogram of  Castelar  will  be  a useful  counterpoise 
to  the  view  of  ordinary  English  moralists,  who 
rarely  comprehend  the  subtilty  of  the  strange 
poet’s  marvelous  nature ; but  we  should  not  ad- 
vise any  youthful  reader  to  depend  on  Sefior  Cas- 
telar’s  glowing  pages  for  either  a critical  under- 
standing of  Lord  Byron’s  works,  a true  view  of 
his  character,  or  even  a safe  and  comprehensive 
conception  of  social  morality;  and  this  we  say 
despite  his  eulogy  of  domestic  fidelity,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  what 
is,  throughout,  a characteristically  eloquent  book. 

ZdVs  Illustrated  Family  Bible  (T.  Ellwood  Zell)  is 
in  size  of  page  about  the  same  as  Harper's  Illumi- 
nated Bible.  Thirty  numbers,  of  thirty-two  pages 
each,  finish  the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testa- 
ment will  occupy  a relative  proportion.  The  illus- 
trations are  all  full-page  steel  engravings.  Two 
of  these  are  of  natural  scenery,  one  representing 
Mount  Sinai,  the  other  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
One  represents  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  but  not 
according  to  the  latest  opinions  of  the  best  schol- 
ars. It  is  now  tolerably  certain  that  it  had  a 
sloping,  not  a flat,  roof.  The  other  illustrations 
are  ideal  subjects.  Those  that  have  been  selected 
from  well-known  artists  are  well  chosen.  Some 
of  the  plates  are  exquisite — Delaroche’s  “ Going 
to  Calvary,”  for  example.  The  engravings  by  W. 
B.  Scott,  which  we  judge  to  be  those  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  this  edition,  are  less  satisfactory,  and 
some  of  them  had  better  have  been  omitted  al- 
together. The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  wise  self-denial  in  excluding  all  of  Dora’s  il- 
lustrations. We  hope  that  in  succeeding  num- 
bers he  will  give  Borne  of  the  best  of  Alexander 
Bida’s. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  discovery  of  a cunei- 
form account  of  the  deluge  created  so  great  an 
interest  a few  years  ago,  gives  some  further  ac- 
count of  his  explorations  among  the  stone  records 
of  the  past  in  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  The  work  of  ex- 
ploration has  been  itself  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Apart  from  the  hinderances  thrown  in  the  way  of 
all  explorers  by  the  currish  policy  of  the  Turkish 
government,  apart  from  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  conducting  an  exploration  even  when  the 
reluctant  consent  of  the  government  has  been 
procured,  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  long-buried  books  of  stone  and  brick  is  it- 


self a work  of  almost  incredible  difficulty.  Pro- 
fessor  Smith  believes  that  these  tablets  occupied 
the  upper  story  of  some  palace,  constituting,  in 
fact,  a library ; that  the  palace  being  destroyed, 
perhaps  by  fire,  these  ponderous  tomes  were  bur- 
ied in  the  falling  ruins.  Here,  at  all  events,  they 
are  found,  in  tablets  broken  into  scattered  frag- 
ments. Sometimes  a hundred  disjointed  pieces 
must  be  gathered  up  and  put  together  with  no 
other  aid  than  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  caba- 
listic characters  upon  them.  This  work  has  now, 
however,  been  so  far  carried  on  by  Professor 
Smith  as  to  give  a tolerably  full  account  of  these 
ancient  legends  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the 
deluge,  etc.  The  comparison  of  these  legends 
with  the  Biblical  accounts  is  certainly  suggest- 
ive, though  scholarship  has  yet  to  read  the  rid- 
dle, and  offer  a clear  and  intelligible  interpre- 
tation of  its  significance.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Assyrian  tablets  commence  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  world  when  “ without  form  and  void 
then  follows  an  account,  not  in  the  Bible,  of  a 
war  in  heaven,  in  which  Satan  is  conquered, 
though  not  wholly  subdued,  by  the  God  of  Heav- 
en; following  this  rebellion  is  the  creation  of 
the  world  in  successive  ages,  in  a manner  very 
analogous  to  that  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis;  this  culminates  in  the  creation  of 
man,  when  the  Deity  delivers  a long  address  to 
the  newly  created  being,  instructing  him  in  his 
duties  and  privileges,  despite  which,  however, 
he  falls  into  sin  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  dragon  Tiamal,  whose  precise  share  in  the 
transactions  is  narrated,  if  at  all,  in  fragments 
not  as  yet  brought  to  light  Whether  these  frag- 
mentary records  are  to  be  regarded  as  corrup- 
tions of  the  original  purer  and  simpler  account 
in  Genesis,  or  whether  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
borrowed  and  modified  from  these,  or  whether 
both  be  considered  to  be  borrowed  from  the  same 
original  sources,  the  legends  are  important  in 
their  bearing  upon  both  the  credibility  and  the 
source  of  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  and  of  sin,  because  they  show, 
from  an  entirely  independent  source,  that  the 
oldest  known  legends — not  impossibly  older  than 
the  Bible — contain  traces  of  a wide-spread  and 
early  faith  in  a Divine  creation,  a pure  manhdod, 
a voluntary  transgression,  and  the  imposition,  in 
consequence,  of  a Divine  curse.  The  illustrations 
in  this  book  are  very  few,  and  hardly  adequate. 

Volume  VI.  of  Mi  Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopae- 
dia (Harper  and  Brothers)  begins  with  the  article 
44  Mead,”  and  ends  with  the  article  “Nevis.”  Dr. 
Strong  has  been  since  the  last  volume  making  an 
extended  tour  through  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  the  freshest  and  latest  information 
on  the  various  subjects  included  in  this  work. 
The  names  of  forty-six  special  contributors  on 
special  topics  are  given  in  the  preface,  and  this 
volume  contains  over  200  illustrations.  It  is 
thus  by  far  the  most  elaborately  illustrated  of 
any  of  our  religious  cyclopedias,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  selected  with  wisdom  as  well  as  with 
care,  so  that  no  space  is  given  to  merely  mean- 
ingless pictures.  They  do  all  really  illustrate. 
Among  them  are  a number  of  valuable  maps, 
which  should,  however,  have  been  indexed  sep- 
arately for  convenience  of  reference. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland’s  An  American  m 
Iceland  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.)  one  may  get 
a broader,  though  not  a more  graphic,  picture" of 
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Iceland  and  its  scenery,  people,  and  history  than 
from  the  much  smaller  volume  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
Mr.  Kneeland  gives  relatively  much  less  space  to 
the  millennial  celebration,  and  more  to  the  his- 
tory, constitution,  character,  and  probable  future 
of  the  island.  The  illustrations  are  a decided 
addition  to  the  volume. — The  increasing  interest 
in  the  far  East  gives  a new  significance  to  the 
well-known  work  of  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  So- 
cial life  of  the  Chinese  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
A new  edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  issued 
in  one  volume,  containing  about  500  pages,  and 
all  the  matter  and  illustrations,  the  latter  over 
150  in  number,  comprised  in  the  original  edition. 
There  is  no  other  book  in  our  literature  which 
does  for  the  Chinese  nation  what  this  work  does, 
hi  the  fullness  of  its  minute  information  respect- 
ing their  government  and  religion,  and  especially 
their  social  manners  and  customs,  and  their  na- 
tional characteristics. 

A much  smaller  and  less  elaborate  Journal  of 
travel  than  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant  is 
Through  and  Through  the  Tropics  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  by  the  same  author — Frank  Vincent, 
Jun.  It  is  without  illustrations.  The  author 
starts  for  California  via  Cape  Horn,  on  a clipper 
ship,  with  three  other  passengers,  from  Ban  Fran- 
cisco goes  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,*  thence  to 
Sydney  and  Calcutta,  and  thence  northward  to 
and  through  parts  of  “ High  Asia,1’  coming  back 
to  Bombay,  where  this  journal  leaves  him.  The 
route  is  an  uncommon  one ; it  includes  observa- 
tions on  lands  which  are  quite  off  the  ordinary 
paths  of  travel ; and  though  the  volume  is.  small, 
and  the  author  gives  us  a glimpse  rather  than  a 
view  of  them,  his  outlines  are  suggestive,  and 
perhaps  fuller  of  real  practical  information  than 
a more  elaborate  picture  would  be. 

As  a delineator  of  character,  especially  of  Amer- 
ican character,  without  exaggeration,  without  high 
coloring,  without  either  sarcasm  or  eulogy,  we 
think,  among  American  novelists^  Mr.  W.  iL  Bak- 
er has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any  equal ; and  as 
a series  of  character  sketches,  Carter  Quarterman 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  ranks  as  one  of  his  best 
stories.  It  is  no  secret  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  characters  were  drawn  from  life,  Rev.  Ogle- 
thorpe Quarterman  being  a well-known  and  prom- 
inent revival  preacher  of  the  last  generation, 
whose  memory  is  still  sacred  in  the  fields  of  his 
labor,  which  were  chiefly  in  the  South.  The  paint- 
ing is  done  with  painstaking  care,  and  the  painter 
is  a true  artist  He  does  not  merely  copy ; he 
perceives  the  characteristic  features,  and  so  ad- 
justs his  colors,  his  light  and  shade,  his  perspec- 
tive, that  his  picture  fairly  presents  the  features 
which  he  wishes  to  emphasize.  The  story  is  lack- 
ing in  plot,  lacking  too,  perhaps,  in  incident  It 
certainly  is  at  the  antipodes  of  the  sensational, 
but  it  is  not  without  a genuine  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  Its  religious  tone  is  at  once  catholic  and  ear- 
nest— a combination  rare  in  American  religious 
literature,  especially  of  the  romantic  class.  The 
flhistrations,  by  EL  J.  Whitney,  though  sketchy  in 
execution,  are  decidedly  superior  in  conception  to 
the  ordinary  illustrations  of  the  American  novel. 
Some  of  them  are  artistically  admirable. 

The  Sauire's  Legacy , by  Cecil  Hat  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  by  an  author  whose  previous 
work  justifies  a reasonable  assurance  of  an  inter- 
• esting  novel  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn 
and  the  story  well  sustained ; and  though  the  ele- 
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ment  of  huipor  which  enlivens  Old  Mydddtoris 
Money  is  wanting,  and  there  are  some  passages 
which  the  reader  can  skip  without  injury,  the 
book  will,  as  a whole,  justify  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  recollection  of  its  prede- 
cessors.— His  Natural  Lift , by  Marcus  Clarke 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  intended  to  expose  the 
horrors  of  the  British  transportation  system, 
which  rival  in  atrocity  the  terrible  processes  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  skill  with  which  it  is  wrought 
out  goes  far  to  redeem  its  repulsive  features.  It 
is  a book  of  wonderfully  graphic  power,  and  its 
perusal  has  a strange,  weird  fascination,  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  terrific  creations  of  Victor 
Hugo.  A certain  vein  of  humor  relieves  the  fear- 
ful details  of  punishment  and  torture  which  com- 
pose the  dark  background  of  the  story.  The  dia- 
logue is  spirited,  the  incidents  exciting.  While 
it  describes  scenes  of  the  most  terrible  vice  and 
crime,  its  moral  tone  is  pure ; and  while  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  in  all  respects  for  the 
young  and  indiscriminating  reader,  it  is  well  wor- 
thy tne  perusal  of  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  look  in  upon  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 

— The  Devils  Chain  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  one 
of  the  strongest  temperance  tales  we  have  ever 
read — perhaps  the  very  strongest  The  author 
of  Oin£s  Baby  is  not  accustomed  to  take  hold  of 
social  thistles  with  a delicate  or  timid  touch ; this 
huge  thistle  of  drink  and  drunkenness  he  grasps 
with  a muscularity  and  vigor  that  command  ad- 
miration. The  various  links  in  the  devil’s  chain 
of  vice  and  crime  he  shows  to  be  forged  chiefly 
out  of  the  same  raw  material ; and  his  book  spares 
not  the  high  in  tracing  to  their  roots  the  excesses 
and  vices  of  the  low.  The  story  is  powerfully 
written.  It  is  throughout  a tragedy ; from  the 
horrible  death  of  Helena  HurUngham  in  the 
opening  chapter  to  the  frightful  catastrophe  at 
the  close,  there  is  not  a break  of  sunshine  to 
redeem  the  gloom;  nor  does  the  book  contain 
any  hint  of  methods  of  emancipation  from  the 
bondage,  the  evils  of  which  it  simply  attempts  to 
describe.  Powerful  in  depicting  social  abuses, 
but  not  wise  to  propose  remedies,  the  author  at 
least  comprehends  his  mission;  and  if  he  can 
only  secure  from  society  a reading  of  his  word 
pictures,  he  may — he  certainly  ought  to— provoke 
other  minds  to  study  remedies  for  a disease  of 
which  he  only  suggests  the  diagnosis. 

In  The  True  Order  of  Studies  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons)  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  undertakes  to  set  forth 
what  is  a psychologically  necessary  order  of  study, 
inherent  in  and  growing  out  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  He  places  geometry  before 
arithmetic ; he  includes  theology  as  a part  of  a 
necessary  education.  His  suggestions  are,  many 
of  them,  enforced  by  practical  experience.  His 
treatise  would  have  been  more  widely  read  if  his 
thoughts  had  been  presented  in  a manner  less 
abstruse;  if  less  profound,  it  would  have  been 
more  efficient. — Geological  Sketches r,  second  series 
( J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.i  consists  of  a series  of  pa- 
pers from  the  pen  of  Louis  Aoassiz,  heretofore 
published  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly , and  here  pre- 
sented for  the  convenience  of  students.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  well  worthy 
this  separate  and  permanent  publication. — Among 
my  Book*y  second  series  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.), 
contains  papers  by  James  R.  Lowell  on  Dante, 
Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Keats,  at  once 
biographical  and  critical 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

IN  Astronomy  we  have  to  record  the  detection 
during  January  of  two  new  asteroids — 158, 
discovered  by  Knorre,  and  159,  discovered  by  Hen- 
ry, of  Paris.  The  first  was  found  during  a search 
for  Siwa  (140),  and  is  of  the  llth-12th  magnitude, 
the  second  is  of  the  12.5  magnitude. 

One  of  the  most  important  astronomical  events 
of  the  month  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  a work  in  three  volumes  which  is  to 
be  a summary  of  all  the  important  astronomical 
writings  of  Bessel.  The  first  part  contains  a 
portrait  of  Bessel,  copied  from  Mandel’s  noble 
engraving,  and  two  lithograph  plates  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Halley’s  comet,  as  well  as  twenty- 
three  memoirs  on  the  theory  of  the  motions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  fifty-one  on 
different  points  of  spherical  astronomy.  The 
editor  is  Dr.  R.  Engelraann,  late  of  the  Leipsic 
Observatory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may 
lead  some  competent  person  to  undertake  a sim- 
ilar compilation  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  which  is  so  much  needed. 

Dr.  Vogel,  lately  of  the  private  observatory  of 
Councilor  Von  Biilow,  at  Bothkamp,  claims  to 
have  seen  and  observed  the  fainter  satellites  of 
Uranus  in  1871  with  the  fine  Schroder  equatorial 
(twelve  inches  aperture)  belonging  to  the  observ- 
atory. These’  have  so  far  only  been  certainly 
observed  with  instruments  of  the  largest  class. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1873  Struve  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a minute  companion  to 
the  bright  star  Procyon,  the  existence  of  this 
companion  having  been  suspected  from  observed 
irregularities  in  the  proper  motion  of  Procyon. 
This  was  again  seen  and  measured  by  Struve  in 
1874,  but  we  believe  he  has  failed  to  find  it  dur- 
ing 1 87 5.  This  companion  has  not  been  seen  with 
the  26-inch  teloscope  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory  by  any  of  the  observers,  in  spite  of 
assiduous  search,  but  we  learn  that  three  small 
companions  have  lately  been  seen  and  measured, 
none  of  which  correspond  to  the  companion  an- 
nounced by  Struve.  This  is  of  importance  as 
affecting  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  ac- 
curately predicting  the  motions  of  an  unknown 
satellite  from  variations  in  the  proper  motion  of 
a large  star,  the  proper  motion  itself  depending 
upon  the  ordinary  meridian  observations.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the 
companion  of  Sirius  is  even  now  not  in  its  theo- 
retical place,  probably  owing  to  the  comparative 
rudeness  of  the  observations  on  which  the  de- 
termination of  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  de- 
pends, especially  those  of  N.  P.  D. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Mel- 
bourne Observatory  for  1875  records  the  evi- 
dences of  activity.  A new  photo-heliograph  and 
two  new  equatoriale  (of  eight  and  four  and  one- 
half  inches  aperture)  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment,  already  good.  The  great  four-foot 
reflector  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  delin- 
eating nebulae,  and  ten  already  figured  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  in  1834  have  been  redrawn.  The 
only  drawings  of  this  kind  published  as  yet  are 
two  of  the  nebula  80  (B)  Doradfts,  drawn  in  1870, 
at  an  interval  of  less  than  one  year,  by  M.  Le 
Sueur  and  Mr.  M 'George,  and  these  show  marked 
changes,  to  establish  which  further  observations 


will  he  indispensable.  The  great  nebula  near 
Eta  Argfls  has  not  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  meridian  circle  was  employed  on  the 
usual  objects  of  observation.  The  previous  work 
of  this  instrument  was  embodied  in  a catalogue 
of  1227  6tars,  which  was  printed  in  time  to  be 
distributed  to  the  various  transit  of  Venus  par- 
ties in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  whom  it  was 
of  great  service.  Magnetic  and  meteorological 
observations  are  carried  on,  and  much  extra  work 
has  been  done,  in  connection  with  the  late  transit 
of  Venus.  American  astronomers  connected  with 
the  transit  of  Venus  expeditions  bear  witness  to  the 
courtesy  with  which  their  plans  were  aided  by  the 
officers  of  this  and  other  southern  observatories. 

The  thhti  volume  of  the  Bothkamp  observations 
has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Lohsc,  and  we  learn 
that  the  issue  of  a fourth  is  contemplated.  The 
present  volume  of  this  important  series  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  observations  upon  the  sun. 
Part  I.  deals  with  investigations  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  sun’s  surface,  Part  IL  with  the 
photographic  registration  of  solar  spots,  and  Part 
III.  with  an  important  series  of  meteorological 
observations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
the  promotion  of  both  Drs.  Vogel  and  Lohse  to 
other  important  duties  in  connection  with  the 
new  “ Astrophysikalischen  Institut,”  now  building 
at  Potsdam,  this  fine  observatory,  which  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  is  for  the  present 
unoccupied  with  scientific  work. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  government  has  author- 
ized the  building  of  a national  observatory  on  a 
grand  scale,  which  will  probably  be  completed  in 
1877.  It  will  be  equipped  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  meridian  instruments,  & 12-inch 
equatorial  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  and  a 26-inch 
equatorial  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  besides  portable 
instruments.  The  great  activity  In  the  direction 
of  physico-astronomical  observations  may  also  be 
judged  of  by  the  news  which  reaches  us  of  the 
completion  of  the  new  observatory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  which  will  be  devoted  to  celestial 
physics.  This  observatory  possesses  a 12j4nch 
achromatic  by  Grubb,  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  reflecting 
telescope,  and  smaller  instruments,  meridional 
and  extra-meridional. 

In  connection  with  the  news  of  the  founding 
of  so  many  observatories  may  be  mentioned  the 
important  scheme  which  has  just  been  proposed 
by  Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  and  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
ian government.  By  its  provisions  the  astronom- 
ical work  to  be  done  is  divided  among  the  various 
observatories  of  Italy,  according  to  their  means, 
so  that  no  waste  of  effort  may  occur,  and  the 
governmental  grants  of  money  are  also  so  divided 
as  to  produce  the  best  results.  According  to  it, 
the  observatories  of  Naples,  Florence,  Palermo, 
and  Milan  are  declared  to  be  institutions  of  the 
first  class,  to  the  maintenance  of  winch  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  government  will  be  given ; those 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  are  to  be  phyrieo^ 
meteorological  observatories,  belonging  to  their 
respective  universities ; and  those  of  Rome,  Cam- 
pidoglio,  Turin,  and  Padua  are  to  be  university 
observatories  (astronomical).  The  Increasifig  de- 
mands of  science  require,  or  will  soon  require, 
similar  organization  on  the  part  of  the  obserrafr 
ries  of  every  country. 
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The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
American  transit  of  Venus  parties  is  progressing 
steadily,  Professors  Watson,  Peters,  Hall,  and 
Harkness  (chiefs  of  parties}  having  undertaken  to 
reduce  their  own  observations,  the  others  being 
reduced  under  the  direction  of  Professor  New- 
comb. 

In  Meteorology,  there  have  been  during  January 
several  interesting  papers.  Mr.  Ericsson  commu- 
nicates to  Nature  some  account  of  his  experiments 
on  a generous  scale  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  heat  transmitted  to  the 
earth  by  the  sun.  As  nearly  all  this  heat  is  con- 
sumed in  producing  meteorological  results,  it  is 
evident  that  meteorologists  can  not  be  insensible 
to  the  importance  of  his  conclusion  that  the  heat 
radiated  from  an  incandescent  plane  is  not  of 
equal  energy  in  all  directions,  but  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
plane. 

The  Meteorological  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Italian  government  has  made  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation and  report,  recommending  certain  gov- 
ernmental instructions  which  will  secure  almost 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  Italian  observations 
and  publications  relating  to  meteorology. 

The  Imperial  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M‘Vean, 
government  surveyor,  has  begun  its  activity  by 
the  publication  of  five-day  means  and  reports. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  upper  strata  of  air  are 
being  systematically  investigated*  in  France,  not 
only  by  balloon  voyages,  but  by  permanent  mount- 
ain stations,  of  which  three  are  now  occupied — 
Mont  Louis,  by  Falguere ; Pic  du  Midi,  by  Nan- 
souty ; and  the  Puy  de  Dome,  by  Alluard. 

Mr.  S.  A King,  of  Boston,  proposes  by  means 
of  a captive  balloon  to  also  contribute  much  to 
the  study  of  the  atmosphere. 

Lemstrom  has  developed,  in  the  Geneva  Ar- 
chives, his  views  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
aurora.  His  theory  regards  this  as  mainly  a ter- 
restrial phenomenon,  due  to  electric  discharges 
through  the  upper  regions  of  thin  air  (similar  to 
the  discharges  through  a Geissler  tube),  and  also 
between  this  air  and  the  earth ; according  to  him, 
the  upper  stratum  of  air  forms  a great  conductor, 
which  is  nearer  the  earth  in  the  polar  than  in  the 
equatorial  regions. 

From  the  detailed  study,  by  Hildebrandsson,  of 
the  tornado  of  August  18, 1875,  in  Sweden,  it  is 
evident  that  this  cloBely  resembled  in  its  details 
and  its  surroundings  those  that  so  frequently  oc- 
cur In  the  United  States. 

The  rapid  spread  of  intelligent  interest  in  me- 
teorology is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Paris  pa- 
pers have  followed  the  lead  of  those  of  London, 
and  daily  publish  reduced  copies  of  the  morning 
weather  maps. 

Professor  Reynolds  has  made  a further  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  refraction 
Of  sound  by  the  atmosphere,  fully  confirming  the 
positions  previously  advanced  by  himself  and  by 
Professor  Henry.  Interesting  relations  seem  to 
exist  between  these  phenomena*  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  before  or  during  storms,  etc. 

With  the  second  part  of  the  164th  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
we  receive  the  complete  memoir  of  Mr.  Blanford 
6n  the  winds  of  Northern  India.  This  elaborate 
work  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  inductive 
reasoning  that  have  graced  the  recent  progress  of 


meteorology.  Mr.  Blanford  has  based  his  studies 
principally  upon  the  observations  made  under  his 
direction  in  Bengal,  under  Dr.  Thomson  in  the 
northwestern  provinces,  under  Dr.  Towhshend  in 
the  central  provinces,  and  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Roor- 
kee.  His  object  has  been  to  describe  and  to  trace 
out  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  normal  wind 
currents  of  Northern  India  and  their  annual  vari- 
ations, in  so  far  as  these  can  be  discovered  in  the 
local  physical  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  For 
this  kind  of  inquiry  India  offers  many  peculiar 
advantages.  Among  other  results,  Blanford  par- 
tially confirms  for  India  some  of  the  laws  deduced 
by  Hann  for  C&rinthia,  e.  g.,  that  the  decrease  of 
temperature  with  altitude  is  greater  with  north 
and  northeast  than  with  south  and  southwest 
winds;  it  is  greater  in  storms;  it  is  greater  in 
the  higher  than  in  the  lower  strata  during  calm 
clear  weather.  The  cause  of  these  variations  is 
the  variable  quantity  of  moisture  diffused  through 
and  ascending  in  the  atmosphere,  there  being  at 
the  Himalayan  stations  a certain  inverse  ratio  be- 
tween the  relative  humidity  and  the  decrease  of 
temperature.  Mr.  Blanford  discusses  the  rain-fall 
in  its  connection  with  the  winds,  as  also  the  tem- 
perature and  barometric  pressure.  His  tables 
and  charts,  showing  for  each  month  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  elements  in  India,  are  by  far  the 
most  perfect  that  we  have.  The  upper  currents 
over  areas  of  high  pressure  are  shown  by  him  to 
move  inward,  as  is  now  known  to  be  the  case  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  in  general  there  is  in 
India  a system  of  upper  currents  opposed  to  every 
observed  system  of  lower  winds.  Mr.  Blanford’s 
work  has  axlirect  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  cy- 
clones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  conclusion  he 
deduces  as  to  their  origin  is  apparently  that  which 
accords  best  with  all  that  we  know  of  similar 
storms  elsewhere.  Cyclones  are  rare  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  except  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
J une,  and  in  October  and  November.  “ They  form 
in  a region  of  calms  or  variable  winds;  an  area 
of  barometric  depression  and  rising  temperature 
is  formed  several  days  before  the  cyclone  is  gen- 
erated ; currents  of  air  set  in  converging  toward 
this  area ; finally,  if  among  these  currents  there 
rashes  in  a strong  southwest  or  west-southwest 
current  of  air  saturated  with  moisture,”  this  fur- 
nishes the  required  abundance  of  vapor,  whose 
rapid  condensation  gives  out  the  heat  required 
to  form  and  maintain  a cyclone,  instead  of  the 
small  tornadoes  that  would  otherwise  be  the  only 
result 

Mr.  Roscoe  urges  upon  meteorologists  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a record  of  the  intensity 
of  the  chemical  action  of  sky  light,  and  describes 
a convenient  self-recording  apparatus  that  he  has 
himself  used  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  important  report  of  the  English  Royal  Sci- 
ence Committee  will,  it  is  said,  probably  result  in 
soon  terminating  the  anomalous  and  embarrass- 
ing position  that  the  London  Meteorological  Office 
has  long  occupied  in  reference  to  the  government 
Dr.  Hooker  hopes  to  secure  the  extension  of  the 
English  net -work  <of  telegraphic  reporting  sta- 
tions, so  as  to  include  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  globe. 

The  Iowa  State  system  of  weather  reports,  un- 
der Professor  Hinrichs,  continues  to  increase  in 
popularity  and  efficiency. 

Hi  Physics,  RomiMy  has  published  the  second 
part. of  his  memoir  on  the  effect  of  a jet  of  air 
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or  vapor  in  drawing  the  surrounding  air  into  its 
course.  He  has  observed  that,  using  a receiver 
with  thin  walls,  if  the  jet  be  removed  only  a few 
millimeters  from  it,  and  directed  not  into  the 
opening  of  this  receiver,  but  just  outside  of  it, 
and  upon  the  wall  itself,  a maximum  of  pressure 
is  produced  more  than  double  of  that  obtained 
when  the  jet  enters  the  orifice.  Using  a jet  pro- 
vided, like  the  receiver,  with  lateral  walls,  there 
is  no  longer  a pressure,  but  an  aspiration  pro- 
duced, even  at  considerable  distances. 

Meunier  has  observed  a quartzose  sandstone 
from  the  vicinity  of  Orsay,  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  France,  perforated  through  and  through 
by  the  roots  of  trees.  The  grains  of  quartz  are 
held  together  by  a calcareous  cement,  which  is  the 
material  upon  which  the  carbonic  gas  exhaled  by 
the  roots  has  exerted  its  solvent  action.  These 
roots  were  those  of  the  elm,  and  were  of  all  sizes, 
from  a centimeter  and  more  to  less  than  a mil- 
limeter in  diameter.  The  author  thinks  that  pos- 
sibly in  this  way  roots  may  insinuate  themselves 
into  rocks  far  anterior  in  age,  and  thus  be  regard- 
ed as  much  older  than  they  really  are  in  fact. 

Duclaux  has  observed  and  investigated  the  cu- 
rious fact  that  a homogeneous  liquid  mixture 
may,  by  a change  of  temperature  or  by  certain 
additions,  become  separated  into  two  layers.  For 
instance,  a mixture  of  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
amyl  alcohol,  20  cubic  centimeters  of  ordinary 
alcohol,  and  82.9  cubic  centimeters  of  water  is 
homogeneous  above  20°;  but  the  least  lowering 
of  temperature  below  this,  even  by  one-tenth  of 
a degree,  causes  the  division  of  the  liquid  into 
two  nearly  equal  layers.  The  author  proposes  to 
use  this  fact  in  the  construction  of  an  exceeding- 
ly delicate  minimum  thermometer.  Convenient 
volumes  of  amyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  mixed  to- 
gether, brought  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
water  gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  a slight 
turbidity  results.  The  liquid  is  then  sealed  in  a 
tube,  being  first  colored  with  carmine.  Whenev- 
er the  temperature  falls  below  that  at  which  it 
was  prepared,  the  two  layers  appear,  and  of  dif- 
ferent tints.  If  methyl  alcohol  and  ether  be  thus 
used,  a maximum  thermometer  may  thus  be  made. 

fierthelot  has  given  a system  of  . classification 
of  acids  and  bases  founded  on  the  decomposition 
of  their  salts  by  water,  as  shown  by  the  thermal 
changes  which  result.  In  the  first  class  are  placed 
strong  acids  and  bases.  These,  when  separately 
dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  in  equal  equiva- 
lents, produce  an  amount  of  heat  which  is  nearly 
constant  for  all,  and  which  is  not  increased  by  a 
new  addition  of  water  or  of  the  base.  Such  salts 
then  are  not  decomposed  by  water.  The  second 
class  includes  feeble  acids.  These  form  salts, 
even  with  strong  bases,  which  are  decomposable 
by  water,  the  decomposition  progressively  increas- 
ing with  the  amount  of  water  added.  With  some 
of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  decomposition  is  gradual  either  up  to  a 
certain  limit  or  indefinitely,  while  with  others  it 
is  effected  totally  upon  the  first  addition  of  the 
water.  In  the  first  class  are  placed  chlorides,  ni- 
trates, and  neutral  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies ; 
in  the  second,  the  borates,  carbonates,  cyanides, 
sulphides,  alkali-phenates,  acetates,  butyrates,  va- 
lerianates, as  well  as  the  alcoholates.  The  author 
thinks  these  results  are  due  to  the  formation  of 
hydrates  of  the  arid  and  the  base  by  the  water 
Added.  In  the  first  class  the  heat  set  free  by  the 


formation  of  the  hydrates  is  less,  in  the  second 
greater,  than  is  evolved  by  the  union  of  the  acids 
and  bases  themselves. 

Champion  and  Pellet  have  called  attention  to 
the  resemblances  which  exist  between  the  mode 
of  decomposition  of  explosive  bodies  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  supersaturation.  They  mention  many 
respects,  for  example,  in  which  a supersaturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  resembles,  in  its  in- 
stability and  the  means  by  which  it  solidifies,  the 
explosive  dynamite. 

Soret  and  Sarazin  have  made  a series  of  meas- 
urements to  ascertain  the  rotatory  power  of  quartz 
upon  ultra-violet  light,  in  which  they  used  very 
successfully  the  new  fluorescent  eye-piece  for  the 
spectroscope  recently  devised  by  Soret  They 
succeeded  in  measuring  the  rotation  of  rays  as 
far  as  the  line  N,  and  found  that  it  increased  from 
51.22  at  H to  55.88  at  L,  59.08  at  M,  and  64.41  at 
N.  The  theoretical  values  calculated  from  Boltz- 
mann’s formula  agreed  well  with  these.  Subse- 
quently Croullebois  has  stated  that  he  had  made 
similar  measurements,  extending  as  far  as  the 
line  0. 

H.  Yogel  has  made  an  examination  of  the  ab- 
sorption spectra  of  several  salts  of  the  iron  group 
of  metals,  and  ha9  drawn  the  characteristic  ab- 
sorption curves  which  belong  to  them,  with  a 
view  to  utilize  the  spectro-analytic  method  in 
qualitative  analysis.  By  this  means  he  has  de- 
tected permanganate  in  a layer  one  and  a half 
centimeters  thick  of  a solution  which  contained 
only  1 -250,000th  part 

Neeson  has  experimented  at  length  on  the  so- 
called  mechanical  power  of  light  as  manifested  hi 
the  apparatus  of  Crookes,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  motions  observed  are  due  to  heat 
currents  produced  in  the  residual  air. 

Gaugain,  in  a paper  on  the  processes  of  mag- 
netization, has  stated  that  when  two  magnets 
have  their  contrary  poles  placed  in  contact  with 
a bar  near  one  of  its  ends,  their  action  to  develop 
magnetism  temporarily  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  bar  is  very  unequal,  while  the  permanent 
magnetism  thus  produced  is  stronger  at  this  mid- 
dle point  when  but  a single  magnet  is  used.  He 
gives  theoretical  considerations  in  explanation  of 
these  phenomena. 

Warren  de  la  Rue  and  Muller  have  described 
the  method  of  construction  of  their  new  intensity 
battery,  consisting  of  8240  cells.  This  battery  is 
composed  of  plates  of  chloride  of  silver  and  of 
zinc,  excited  by  a solution  of  sodium  or  ammoni- 
um chloride — a form  devised  by  De  la  Rue  in 
1868.  The  electro-motive  force  of  this  combina- 
tion is  to  that  of  the  Daniell  cell  as  1.03  to  1 ; 
the  mean  resistance  of  the  entire  battery  is  for 
each  cell  38.5  ohms.  It  evolves  from  acidulated 
water  (1  volume  sulphuric  acid  and  8 of  water), 
in  a voltameter  having  a resistance  of  11  ohms, 
214  cubic  centimeters  of  mixed  gases  per  min- 
ute. The  length  of  the  spark  in  air,  given  by  one 
series  of  1080  cells,  was  0.098  millimeter ; with 
two  such  series,  0.629  millimeter ; and  with  three, 
1.623  millimeters ; being  directly  as  the  square  of 
the  number  of  the  elements  used.  In  a subse- 
quent paper  the  luminous  effects  produced  by 
this  spark  in  vacuum  tubes  are  described,  the 
striking  distance  being  six  decimeters. 

Beoquerel  has  published  an  important  paper 
on  the  determination  of  the  chemical  force  exert- 
ed by  two  solutions  upon  each  other  by  means  of 
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the  electro-motive  force  developed  The  method  2s 
suggestive,  especially  in  its  physiological  relations, 
since  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  electro-mo- 
tive forces  in  living  beings  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  rest  not  only  all  the  phenomena  of 
nutrition,  but  also  those  of  life  itself. 

Duchemin  has  proposed  the  use  of  nickel  for 
the  protection  of  the  needles  of  marine  com- 
passes against  rust,  and  he  gives  the  results  of 
some  experiments  in  this  direction,  made  with  his 
circular  compass,  which  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  deposit  of  nickel  does  not  seem  to  affect  ap- 
preciably the  magnetization. 

Bleekrode  has  investigated  somewhat  exhaust- 
ively the  question  of  the  use  of  ebonite  plates  in 
electric  induction  machines  in  place  of  glass  ones. 
Re  maintains  that  even  in  ordinary  machines  they 
are  far  preferable,  bnt  that  in  doable  machines, 
such  as  the  one  devised  by  him,  they  are  the  only 
kind  to  be  used.  Moreover,  they  have  important 
theoretical  advantages  in  addition. 

Edlund  has  observed  a fact  of  great  importance 
to  his  theory  of  electricity,  ».  <?.,  the  fact  that  the 
resistance  of  a conductor  varies  with  the  motion 
of  this  conductor,  being  lessened  when  the  con- 
ductor and  the  current  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  increased  when  the  directions  of  the 
motion  are  opposite.  In  Edlund’s  theory,  in  which 
electricity  is  only  the  flow  of  ether  through  bod- 
ies, the  strength  of  the  current  is  measured  by 
the  mass  of  the  ether  which  flows  through  the 
cross-section  of  the  conductor  in  a unit  of  time. 

Fuchs  has  proposed  to  use  the  electrometer  as 
an  instrument  for  measuring  current  strength, 
polarization,  and  resistance.  In  his  experiments 
he  employed  a gold-leaf  electrometer  in  commu- 
nication with  a dry  pile.  By  combining  this  with 
the  compensation  method  of  Poggendorff,  the  re- 
sults were  satisfactory. 

Kerr  has  been  led  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions to  the  discovery  of  a new  relation  between 
electricity  and  light  He  has  proved  that  dielec- 
trified  media  are  doubly  refractive  during  the 
charge.  The  media  employed  were  glass,  resin, 
and  quartz.  The  results  prove  that  dielectrified 
resin  acts  as  if  extended  along  the  lines  of  force, 
while  dielectrified  glass  and  quartz  act  upon  the 
transmitted  light  as  if  they  were  compressed  along 
the  lines  of  force. 

In  General  Chemistry,  Precht  and  Kraut  have 
published  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  test 
the  statement  of  Debray’s  that  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapor  which  is  given  by  a salt  contain- 
big  crystal- water  in  a vacuum  is  dependent  sole- 
ly upon  the  temperature,  and  hence  that  this  ten- 
don may  be  made  use  of  to  ascertain  whether  all 
the  molecules  of  this  water  of  crystallization  are 
held  with  equal  force.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
while  in  individual  cases  this  may  be  done,  it  can 
only  be  considered  reliable  when  all  the  collater- 
al circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account. 

Meusel  has  proposed  to  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of  nitrites  in  spring  waters,  not  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case  by  supposing  the  oxidation  of  ammo- 
nia therein,  but  by  supposing  the  reduction  of 
the  nitrates  in  the  water  through  the  agency  of 
bacteria.  He  shows  (1)  that  spring  waters  which 
contained  bacteria  and  nitrates,  but  no  ammonia 
or  nitrites,  showed  the  nitrous  acid  reaction  on 
standing  four  days;  (2)  that  the  production  of 
nitrites  in  this  way  is  stopped  by  antiseptics; 
(8)  that  aqueduct  water  containing  nitrates  pro- 


duces no  nitrites,  even  in  presence  of  bacteria, 
unless  a carbohydrate  be  present ; (4)  that  dis- 
tilled water  containing  both  glucose  and  nitrates 
can  not  be  made  to  generate  nitrites  if  bacteria 
be  absent ; and  (5)  that  decomposing  albuminates 
reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites. 

Houzeau  has  given  a new  method  for  the  volu- 
metric determination  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
consists  in  absorbing  the  gas  in  a titered  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate,  precipitating  the  carbonate  in 
an  insoluble  form  by  a neutral  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  and  then  titering  back  with  a graduated 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  sodium  bicarbonate  a small  quantity  of 
zinc  oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  soda  solution  be- 
fore use. 

Sainte  - Claire  Deville  and  Debray  have  pub- 
lished some  data  concerning  the  density  of  pure 
platinum  and  pure  iridium  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  also  that  of  several  alloys  of  these  met- 
als. They  find  that  the  mean  density  of  platinum, 
estimated  from  ingots  weighing  from  200  to  290 
grams,  is  21.5.  Iridium  in  the  ingot  has  a densi- 
ty of  22.239 ; after  breaking  under  the  rolls,  of 
22.421.  An  alloy  of  10  per  cent  iridium  has  a 
density  of  21.615 ; of  15,21.618;  of  88.33, 21.874  ; 
of  95,  22.384. 

Scheurer-Kestner  has  communicated  addition- 
al facts  upon  the  corrosion  of  platinum  stills 
which  are  used  for  the  concentration  of  sulphurio 
acid.  He  finds  (1)  that  the  loss  is  not  mechanic- 
al but  chemical,  the  metal  being  contained  in  the 
acid  in  solution ; (2)  that  when  the  acid  is  free 
from  nitrous  compounds,  it  dissolves  about  one 
gram  of  platinum  for  every  ton  of  sulphuric  acid 
concentrated  to  93-94  per  cent,  but  six  to  seven 
grams  per  ton  when  the  concentration  is  pushed 
to  98°  and  above,  rising  even  to  nine  grams  when 
the  acid  marks  99j^  per  cent ; (8)  that  the  loss 
is  even  more  considerable  if  nitrous  products  are 
present  in  the  add. 

Merinet  has  proposed  a very  delicate  test  for 
the  so-called  sulphocarbonates,  now  coming  into 
extended  use  among  grape-culturists  as  remedies 
for  the  phylloxera.  If  to  an  extremely  dilute  so- 
lution of  a salt  of  nickel  in  ammonia  a few  drops 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested  be  added,  a charac- 
teristic currant-red  color  is  developed.  This  test  is 
extremely  delicate,  showing  ** or  evenff$fonr 
of  sulphocarbonate  in  a solution.  Braun  had 
proposed  some  time  before  the  sulphocarbonate 
as  a very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  nickel. 

Remsen  and  Southworth  have  made  the  curious 
observation  that  carbon  monoxide  is  not  oxidized 
by  ozone.  The  two  were  passed  into  a fla^k,  and 
then  through  lime-water ; but  not  a trace  of  tur- 
bidity was  perceptible  in  the  latter,  even  when  the 
entire  apparatus  was  placed  in  full  sunlight.  The 
authors  discuss  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
question  of  free  attractions  in  carbon  monoxide. 

In  Organic  Chemistry , Flttig’s  hypothesis  that 
cumol  was  isopropylbcnzol  has  been  established 
by  Jacobsen,  who  has  succeeded  in  effecting  it? 
synthesis  by  acting  with  sodium  on  isopropyl  io- 
dide, resting  upon  which  was  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  brombenzol  dissolved  in  six  times  its  vol- 
ume of  ether.  The  action  proceeded  slowly,  and 
after  four  days  was  interrupted.  On  fractiona- 
ting, a hydrocarbon  boiling  near  150°  was  obtain- 
ed, which  hod  all  the  properties  of  cumol. 

Michaelis  has  succeeded  in  introducing  arsenic 
into  the  achromatic  series  by  acting  upon  arsenous 
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chloride  with  mercury-diphenyl.  A heavy  color- 
less strongly  refracting  liquid  was  obtained,  which 
was  phenyl-arsenous  chloride. 

Commaille  has  given  a means  of  separating 
cholesterin  from  the  fatty  matters  with  which  it 
is  generally  accompanied,  and  for  which  they  are 
often  mistaken,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  prop- 
erty which  cholesterin  has  of  resisting  the  action 
of  concentrated  alkalies,  even  when  boiling. 

Graebe  and  Caro  have  made  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  rosolic  acid,  restricting  this  name 
to  the  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  rosaniline  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
water.  They  find  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  a 
series  of  tetra-substitution  products,  and  is  anal- 
ogous, therefore,  with  the  phthaleins  of  resorcin 
and  orcin  described  by  Baeyer.  Reduction  yields 
both  hydrorosolic  arid  and  leucorosolic  acid,  and 
from  these  come  tetrabromleucorosolic  acid  and 
hydrocyantetrabromrosolic  acid. 

Mineralogy. — Professor  Shepard  has  recently 
described  a mineral  (Hcrmannoliie)  which  he  re- 
gards as  a new  species  of  the  columbite  group. 
It  occurs  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  appears  in 
nearly  square  prisms.  In  its  physical  characters 
and  in  general  appearance  it  is  very  like  colum- 
bite, but  differs  in  having  a considerably  lower 
specific  gravity.  The  chemical  relations  have 
been  determined  by  Dr.  Hermann,  of  Moscow,  aft- 
er whom  the  mineral  has  been  named.  Hermann 
makes  the  composition  analogous  to,  though  quite 
different  from,  that  of  columbite. 

Since  March,  1867,  when  the  first  diamond  was 
found  at  the  Cape,  it  in  estimated  that  diamonds 
to  a value  of  twelve  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  brought  away  from  there.  As  stated  by 
Professor  Tennant,  of  London,  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  Cape  diamonds  may  be  classified  as  of  the 
first  quality,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  second,  and 
twenty  of  the  third.  The  remainder,  under  the 
name  of  bort , is  employed  for  cutting  diamonds 
and  for  the  various  economic  purposes  by  the 
lapidary,  the  engineer  for  rock  drilling,  and  so  on. 
Many  diamonds  containing  specks  and  cavities 
can  be  manipulated  by  skilled  workmen  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cleavage,  who  are  able  to  remove  these 
blemishes.  Some  two  hundred  years  since  the 
Work  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  was  prin- 
cipally done  in  England ; since  then  this  has  been 
mostly  carried  on  in  Holland,  but  the  English 
stone-cutters  seem  now  likely  to  regain  their  ear- 
lj  reputation.  One  stone  from  South  Africa,  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Tennant,  weighed  in  its  orig- 
inal condition  112  carats ; it  has  been  cut  into  a 
brilliant 'Weighing  sixty-six  carats,  and  this,  it  is 
stated,  exceeds  in  size  and  brilliancy  any  .diamond 
in  the  British  crown.  It  is  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling. 

Herold  has  investigated  the  kaolin  formations 
of  the  triassic  sandstone  in  Thuringia.  He  finds 
that  the  kaoHn  is  never  pure,  being  generally  me- 
chanically mixed  with  more  or  less  quartz.  To 
two  varieties  of  microscopic  crystals  mixed  with 
the  kaolin  he  has  given  the  names  of  microder- 
miculite  and  microschorlite.  They  both  occur  in 
six-sided  prisms.  The  kaolin  he  regards  as  hav- 
ing arisen  from  the  decomposition  of  mica,  not 
feldspar,  as  is  often  the  case. 

Microscopy. — In  a recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  is  a report  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Medical  Science,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Dr.  Webber  had  found  that  granular  corpus 


dee  from  preparations  of  the  spinal  chord,  hard- 
ened in  chromic  acid  or  bichromate  of  pot&ssa, 
and  preserved  in  glycerine,  react  peculiarly  to  po- 
larized light.  Neither  cholesterine  nor  any  oth- 
er  tissues  or  substances  to  be  found  in  sections 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  affected  the  light 
in  a similar  way.  Hence  Dr.  Webber  thinks  that 
this  characteristic  may  serve  to  distinguish  the 
granular  corpuscles  in  doubtful  cases. 

Some  time  ago  we  alluded  to  the  discovery  (?) 
of  diatoms  in  coal  by  Count  Castracane.  In  the 
December  number  of  the  Monthly  Microscopical 
Journal  he  gives  his  method  of  procuring  them; 
and  as  his  treatment  is  with  caustic  pot&ssa  in 
part,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  diatoms  can 
escape  solution.  We  consider  the  discovery  (?) 
as  a very  doubtful  one. 

Those  plants  which  possess  the  peculiar  pow- 
er of  absorbing  and  digesting  nitrogenous  sub* 
stances  presented  to  their  leaves  have  from  time 
to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  vegetable  physi- 
ologists. They  are  principally  insectivorous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Drosera , Pinmiicula,  Dio* 
mao,  and  [/triad aria.  In  ail  these,  minute  glands 
exist  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  reddish- 
purple  in  IHoncea,  and  giving  a red  tinge  to  the 
leaf.  They  are  smaller  than  stomates.  In  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  January,  1876, 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett  describes  and  figures  these 
curious  u absorptive  glands1’  as  observed  in  Dro- 
sera  rotendi/olia , IHnguicula  vulgaris , and  CalH- 
triche  verna.  The  latter  has  not  been  considered 
hitherto  one  of  the  “ carnivorous”  plants,  but' as 
these  glands  have  never  been  observed,  with  this 
exception,  in  plants  which  do  not  possess  this 
power,  it  will  be  an  interesting  question  for  fu- 
ture research  whether  CaUitriche  is  not  also  car- 
nivorous. 

In  the  same  journal,  reprinted  from  the  Gar- 
dener's Chrsnide , October  16  and  28,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  well-illustrated  paper,  bjr 
Worthington  G.  Smith,  FL.S.,  on  reproduction  in 
the  mushroom  tribe,  from  studies  of  Coprimss 
radiatus — a plant  so  minute  that  the  whole  may 
be  placed  under  the  cover  of  the  microscope. 
Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  common,  and  its  en- 
tire vital  functions  are  performed  in  a few  days.' 
When  the  cells  of  the  old  parent  fungus  collapse 
and  disappear  in  the  water,  their  place  is,  in  less 
than  two  hours,  occupied  by  innumerable  quanti- 
ties of  bacteria,  vibriones,  and  monads.  Where 
these  infusoria  come  from,  or  how  they  so  speed- 
ily come  into  being,  is  difficult  to  say.  The  au- 
thor finds  when  a single  specimen  of  C.  radiates 
has  been  placed  on  a slide  with  a drop  of  water, 
under  a covering  glass,  and  this  again  under  a 
propagating  glass,  that  as  the  millions  of  fungous 
cells  quickly  disappear,  so  millions  of  infusoria 
just  as  quickly  come  into  being;  and  he  says, 
“ It  seems  almost  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
fungous  cells  themselves  become  suddenly  trans- 
formed, and  re-appear  as  simple  infusoria.”  Boil- 
ing did  not  destroy  either  their  vitality  or  form, 
and  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  spontane- 
ous generation  will  read  the  result  of  the  follow- 
ing experiment  with  interest  A dozen  semi-de- 
cayed specimens  of  €.  radiates,  swarming  with 
minute  infusoria,  were  boiled  in  a test  tube  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
highest  point  of  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  the  tube  was  opened  and  a drop  of  its 
liquid  contents  at  once  placed  under  the  cover- 
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glass  of  t be  mioroeeope  for  examination.  Spores, 
pells,  monads,  bacteria,  and  vibrionea  were  all 
there,  bat  the  latter  motionless  and  apparently 
dead.  In  fifteen  minutes,  however,  they  showed 
signs  of  life,  and  began  to  slightly  move  about; 
in  thirty  minutes  the  movements  were  decided  in 
nearly  every  specimen  seen,  while  in  sixty  min* 
utes  the  infusoria  darted  .about  with  almost  the 
same  energy  as  they  did  before  they  were  boiled. 
An  there  are  about  22,500,000  cells  in  one  of 
these  minute  plants,  requiring  fourteen  days  for 
their  production,  it  follows  that*  the  cells  go  on 
multiplying  all  the  fortnight  at  the  rate  of  1114 
to  the  minute.  In  about  five  hours  3,000,000  of 
spores  are  produced.  They  as  a consequence  ap- 
pear upon  the  basidia  or  spore-bearing  spicules 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  every  minute ! 

Ethnology. — Mr.  William  H.  Dali  read  before 
the  Washington  Philosophical  Society,  on  Satur- 
day, January  29,  a long  and  able  paper  on  M A 
Succession  of  Shell  Heaps  in  Alaska.”  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  communication  was  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  three  distinct  layers  trace* 
able  in  all  the  beds,  via,  the  echinus  layer,  the 
fish-bone  layer,  and  the  mammalian  layer,  repre- 
senting three  separate  and  progressive  steps  in 
culture. 

Professor  Hayden  has  had  a model  made  in 
miniature,  about  two  feet  square,  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  best-preserved  cliff-houses 
in  Mancos  Canon,  and  several  casts  have  been 
taken,  which  give  an  admirable  idea  of  these  cu- 
rious ruins. 

: The  German  excavators  at  Olympia  have  dis- 
covered the  statue  of  Victory,  the  work  of  Paio- 
nine,  a contemporary  of  Phidias.  It  was  dedi- 
cated, according  to  the  inscription,  by  Messenian 
refugees  settled  at  Naupactus. 

Professor  Rolleston  contributes  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  a long  and  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  people  of  the  long  barrow 
period.  We  have  not  space  even  to  present  a 
summary  of  this  admirable  paper,  but  reoommend 
it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

The  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster,  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Revue  de  Linguietique , discusses 
the  comparative  mythology  of  the  Basques,  with  a 
view  to  clearing  up  the  obscurity  which  hangs 
around  the  history  of  the  so-called  Iberian  race. 

Those  interested  in  the  question  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  art  idea  among  savages 
will  find  in  Dae  Audcmd  for  November  and  De- 
cember a very  instructive  series  of  articles  upon 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  Africans.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  have  just  published  a work  by  Dr.  Georg 
Schweinfurth  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled Arte*  African**. 

Captain  Burton,  in  his  recently  published  work, 

* Two  Trip*  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the  Cataract*  of 
the  Congo , devotes  considerable  space  to  a de- 
scription of  the  natives,  including  the  Fans  and 
other  tribes. 

Mr.  J.  Walbouse  read  a paper  before  the  Lon- 
don Anthropological  Institute,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  on  the  belief  in  Bhutas—- devil  and 
ghost — worship  in  Western  India,  showing  how 
the  lower  castes,  while  acknowledging  the  Brah- 
minical  gods,  pay  most  of  their  homage  to  the 
Bhutas  or  evil  spirits,  to  whom  they  attribute  all 
the  mischief  in  the  world.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr.  Groome  Napier  read  a paper  on  the  localities 


whence  the  tin  and  gold  of  the  ancients  were 
derived. 

The  usual  progress  in  Zoology  has  boen  exhib- 
ited during  the  past  month.  A text-book  of  com- 
parative embryology,  under  the  title,  Life-Hi*- 
tone*  of  Animals,  including  Man , by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jun.,  has  just  appeared,  giving  the  ele- 
ments of  a subject  usually  more  or  less  neglected 
in  manuals  of  zoology.  Dr.  Sciater’s  admirable 
address  w On  the  present  State  of  our  Knowledge 
of  Geographical  Zoology”  has  been  received.  It 
was  originally  delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  but,  as  now  printed,  contains  an  appen- 
dix of  much  value,  giving  a full  bibliography  of 
the  subject  of  the  distribution  over  the  globe  of 
the  vertebrate  animals. 

In  special  groups  of  animals,  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  we  have  fresh  information  regarding, 
the  foraminifera,  or  lower  shelled  rhizopods.  One 
of  these  animals,  the  Globigerina , has  at  length, 
bteen  seen  by  the  Challenger  party  with  its  u pseu* 
dopodia”  or  thread-like  extensions  of  the  body 
spreading  out  in  the  water.  Professor  Wyville 
Thompson  states  that  if  a specimen  be  immedi- 
ately transferred  from  the  tow-net  to  some  fresh 
sea-water,  and  be  examined  With  a high  power, 
the  “saroodic  contents  of  the  chambers  may  be 
seen  to  exude  gradually  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  and  spread  oat  until  they  form  a gelatinous 
fringe  or  border  round  the  shell,  filling  up  the 
spaces  among  the  roots  of  the  spines  and  rising, 
up  a little  way  along  their  length.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  dead  shells  of  these  fora- 
minifers  accumulate  in  such  immense  quantities 
as  to  form  modem  chalk  at  great  ocean  depths. 

The  shells  collected  by  Dr.  Kidder,  naturalist 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  expedition,  at  Kerguelen 
Land  have  been,  according  to  the  American  Nat- 
uralist, worked  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali,  who  describes 
three  new  genera.  One  of  these  was  described  in 
England  under  the  name  Eatonia;  but  as  this 
name  was  long  since  preoccupied  by  Professor 
Hall  for  a genus  of  brachiopods,  the  name  Eato- 
niella  is  substituted.  Mr.  Dali  also  describes  a 
genus  allied  to  Ceropsi*  of  the  Carditidee,  giving 
it  the  name  Kidderia , in  honor  of  the  naturalist 
of  the  expedition.  A new  genus  of  chitons  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter  under  the  name 
Hcmiarthrum. 

It  appears  that  a species  of  Campanularia,  a 
hydroid  medusa,  has  been  found  in  Greenland  by 
the  Valorous  on  its  return  from  Disco,  which  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  one  found  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
of  the  British  transit  of  Venus  expedition,  at  Ker- 
guelen Land ; while  the  deep  waters  of  Davis 
Strait  afford  a shell  which  was  long  since  found 
fossil  in  the  newer  tertiary  beds  of  Sicily,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  extinct 

A living  nautilus  was  brought  up  by  the  Chal- 
lenger party  near  the  Feejee  Islands  from  a depth 
of  300  fathoms.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Wit 
lemoes-Suhm,  it  is  very  common  in  shallow  water, 
and  the  natives  capture  it  upon  the  reefs  with 
baskets  made  up  for  the  purpose.  Like  the  tur- 
tle, it  is  a dish,  but  so  choice  that  the  chiefs  alone 
are  allowed  to  indulge  in  it. 

Professor  Riley's  44  Notes  on  the  Yucca  Borer” 
(Megathymus  yucca),  reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St  Louis, 
is  an  interesting  account,  well  illustrated,  of  a 
butterfly  which  bores  Into  the  root)  tunneling  it 
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for  most  of  its  length.  The  insect  is  sufficiently 
common  in  the  Gulf  States  to  sometimes  be  found 
in  every  third  plant  over  extended  regions,  its 
work  rendering  the  yucca  worthless  as  a hedge 
plant 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Bell,  contrary  to  the 
supposition  of  Vaughan-Thompson,  that  the  young 
of  the  land-crabs,  Uke  the  lobster  and  craw-fish, 
have  the  same  form  when  hatched  as  their  par- 
ents. The  late  Dr.  Suhm,  of  the  Challenger  ex- 
pedition, however,  found  some  eggs  of  a land-crab 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cardioeoma  containing 
young  ones  which  “ were  not  like  their  mother, 
but  soeas.”  It  is  probable  that  the  lame,  called 
zoese,  leave  the  mother  and  lead  a pelagic  life  un- 
til they  have  undergone  all  their  wonderful  meta- 
morphoses. 

. The  gigantic  extinct  animals  of  the  eocene 
beds  of  Wyoming,  described  by  Professor  Marsh 
under  the  name  JDinocerae,  are  shown  by  him,  in 
a beautifully  illustrated  paper  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  to  have  nearly  equat- 
ed the  elephant  in  sise,  though  with  shorter  limbs. 
Its  head  could  reach  the  ground,  and  it  had  no 
proboscis.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
it  is  the  exceedingly  small  brain,  which  must  have 
been  proportionately  smaller  than  in  any  other 
known  mammal,  recent  or  fossil,  and  even  less 
than  in  some  reptiles.  “ It  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
reptilian  brain  in  any  known  mammal  In  Dino- 
cerae  mirabile  the  entire  brain  was  actually  so 
diminutive  that  it  could  apparently  have  been 
drawn  through  the  neural  canal  of  all  the  preea- 
crai  vertebra,  certainly  through  the  cervicals  and 
lumbers.*’ 

The  lemurs,  supposed  by  Haeckel  to  be  the 
point  of  divergence  of  lines  leading  to  the  insec- 
tivores  and  carnivores  on  one  side,  and  to  the 
rodents  and  monkeys  on  the  other,  are  found  by 
Messrs.  Grandidier  and  A.  Milne-Ed wards  to  have 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  of  the 
allantois  and  placenta,  removing  them  farther 
from  the  monkey  than  before,  but  still,  we  would 
add,  perhaps  not  disturbing  the  fact  that  the  le- 
murs are  a comprehensive  type,  from  animals  re- 
sembling which  the  animals  above  mentioned  may 
have  been  derived. 

Botany. — In  the  Boianuche  Zcitung  Dr.  Aske- 
nasy  gives  some  observations  on  the  influence  of 
light  on  the  color  of  flowers.  Contrary  to  what 
is  found  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  leaves,  the 
flowers  of  plants  grown  in  complete  darkness,  as 
a rule,  are  as  deeply  or  nearly  as  deeply  colored 
as  those  grown  in  sunlight.  In  some  cases  bulbs 
could  not  be  made  to  flower  unless  their  leaves 
were  exposed  to  a certain  amount  of  sunlight 
In  these  cases,  although  the  flower-stalks  as  soon 
as  they  made  their  appearance  were  shut  off  from 
the  influence  of  the  light,  the  flowers  were  of  the 
normal  color. 

The  third  part  of  Cohn’s  Beitrdge  mr  Biologic 
der  Pftamen  contains  a number  of  interesting 
papers.  Dr.  Schroeter  gives  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments to  prove  the  relation  between  jEcidi> 
um  rammculacearum,  D.  C.,  and  Uromyem  dac- 
U/lidis,  Otth.,  and  between  jEcidium  Ulrica  and 
Puccinia  caricis.  Dr.  Schroeter  also  contributes 
a paper  on  the  relative  value  of  disinfectants  as 
shown  by  thffv  action  on  the  lower  organisms. 
Starting  with  the  assumption  of  the  correctness 
of  the  germ  theory  of  contagion,  Dr.  Schroeter 
watched  the  action  of  different  disinfectants  on 
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bacteria  and  some  of  the  smaller  moulds,  and 
gives  the  following  practical  conclusions.  Hot 
water  is  a useful  means  of  checking  contagion, 
and  furniture  and  clothing  in  suspected  puces 
should  be  frequently  washed  with  very  hot  water. 
Steam,  when  it  can  be  had,  is,  however,  decidedly 
better  than  hot  water,  and  by  its  means  infected 
rooms  may  often  be  purified.  Chlorine  and  chlo- 
rinated lime  are  of  little  use  except  when  in  solu- 
tion. Permanganate  of  potash  in  strong  solution 
is  well  adapted  for  temporary  purposes,  but  not 
serviceable  for  cleansing  sewers.  Of  all  sub- 
stances experimented  upon  by  Dr.  Schroeter,  car- 
bolic add  seemed  to  prove  most  efficacious  for 
disinfecting,  judging  by  its  destructive  effects  on 
lower  organisms. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — Some  very 
extensive  investigations  on  the  chemistry  of  for- 
ests have  been  made  by  Dulk  at  Hohenheim,  in 
Germany.  They  comprise  analyses  of  seedling 
trees,  litter  of  forests,  and  beech  and  pine  leaves 
at  different  periods  of  growth.  The  ash  of  pines, 
beeches,  and  firs,  one  year  old,  was  much  richer 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  poorer  in  lime  than  that 
of  older  trees  of  the  same  kinds.  The  approx^ 
mate  composition  of  beech  leaves,  taken  from  the 
trees  at  monthly  intervals  from  May  to  November, 
showed  variations  similar  to  those  of  many  com- 
mon plants,  like  grass  and  clover,  the  percentage 
of  albuminoids  decreasing  and  that  of  crude  fibre 
increasing  during  the  successive  periods  of  growth. 
The  percentage  of  tannin  increased  continually, 
and  was  greatest  in  the  November  leaves.  After 
the  leaves  had  attained  their  growth,  the  percent- 
age of  dry  substance  remained  nearly  constant, 
while  that  of  the  ash  increased.  Phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acid  and  potash  decreased  more  or  less 
during  growth,  thus  explaining  and  confirming  the 
general  impression  that  matured  leaves  have  com- 
paratively little  fertilizing  value. 

As  compared  with  beech,  pine  leaves  contain 
very  small  percentages  of  ash.  The  latter  con- 
tained little  silica,  and  a good  deal  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  pine  leaves  appeared  to  loss 
mineral  ingredients  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  to  regain  them'  in  part  during  the  following 
summer,  the  unrestored  portions  being  probably 
used  in  the  formation  of  new  leaves.  The  ex- 
periments show  that  pines  and  firs  make  much 
smaller  drafts  of  mineral  food  from  the  soil  than 
trees  with  deciduous  leaves. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  some  obser- 
vations on  the  litter  of  leaves  in  forests  by  Eberw 
meyer,  which,  though  reported  over  a year  since, 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  these  columns.  In 
woods  in  Bavaria  the  annual  deposit  of  leaf  litter 
was  found  to  be  larger  in  rainy  years  and  on  soils 
with  much  available  plant  food  than  during  dry 
years  and  on  poorer  soils.  The  size  of  the  leaves  % 
is  dependent  upon  temperature,  and  grows  less 
with  increase  of  elevation  above  sea-leveL  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  accumulation  of  humus  is 
greater  on  mountains,  because  the  oxidation  k 
slower.  As  the  result  of  seventy-six  analyses  of 
litter  of  forests,  Ebermeyer  finds  that,  with  the 
same  tree,  the  quantity  of  total  ash  and  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  ash  decreases  with  the  height 
above  sea-leveL  The  ash  of  pine  and  beech  from 
the  low  lands  was  five  times  richer  in  phosphorio 
acid  than  that  from  trees  on  mountains.  The 
litter  from  low  lands  would  thus  be  richer  as 
manure,  but  its  removal  would,  at  the  same  time, 
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be  more  hurtful  to  the  gr6wth  of  the  trees  hi  the 
low  l&nd  than  on  the  mountains. 

Schulze  and  Umlauft  have  studied  the  occur- 
rence of  asparagin  in  freshly  germinated  lupins. 
On  exhausting  the  dried  shoots  with  warm  water 
and  evaporating  the  extract  to  a thin  sirup, 
Crystals  of  asparagin  separated.  By  treating  the 
mother-liquor  with  alcohol,  still  more  asparagin 
was  obtained,  so  that  the  total  amount  was  near- 
ly 18  per  cent  of  the  dried  shoots.  The  same 
treated  by  the  method  of  Sachsee  yielded  19.6 
per  cent  of  asparagin. 

Boehm  has  studied  the  function  of  Hme  in  the 
germination  of  the  scarlet-runner  bean  (Pknseolus 
multifionu),  It  was  found  that  the  seeds,  if  al- 
lowed to  germinate  in  distilled  water,  die  sooner 
or  later,  when  the  reserve  of  nourishment  is  ex- 
hausted. This  effect  is  prevented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  various  calcium  salts.  No  other  base, 
however,  can  be  substituted  for  lime.  The  author 
believes  that  the  function  of  lime  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  is  important,  and  similar  to  that 
which  it  manifests  in  the  animal  economy  hi  the 
transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone;  but  that 
its  action  in  causing  the  transfer  of  starch  is 
obscure. 

The  respiration  and  fermentation  of  plants 
have  been  studied  by  the  same  author,  w6o  finds 
that  less  oxygen  is  used  in  the  respiration  of  wa- 
ter plants  than  of  land  plants  in  air.  Dead  wa- 
ter plants  absorb  free  hydrogen,  while  land  plants 
do  not  Some  plants  undergo  butyric  fermenta- 
tion when  boiled  and  placed  hot  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen,  the  amount  of  the  latter  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  increased. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  experience  that  sheep 
fatten  better  after  shearing  than  when  carrying 
a full  coat  of  wool.  To  test  the  question  whether  I 
this  is  due  to  a better  digestion  of  food  has  been 
the  object  of  some  experiments  by  Weiske  and 
his  assistants  at  Proskau,  in  Germany.  The  sheep 
experimented  upon  were  found  to  digest  no  more 
of  their  food  after  shearing  than  before.  They 
consumed  much  less  water,  however,  when  shorn, 
and  excreted  some  less  in  the  excrement  and 
urine,  and  very  considerably  less  in  respiration 
and  perspiration.  The  appetite  was  also  much 
improved,  and  to  this  the  better  results  in  the  fat- 
tening of  shorn  sheep  are  probably  due. 

Weiske  and  assistants  have  also  experimented 
upon  the  influence  of  salt  upon  the  digestion  of 
fodder  by  sheep.  In  the  first  of  four  periods,  no 
salt ; in  the  second,  five  grams  (about  one-sixth 
of  an  ounce)  per  head  per  day ; in  the  third,  ten 
grams ; and  in  the  fourth,  none  was  given  with 
toe  food,  the  latter  consisting  of  hay,  straw,  and 
barley.  No  essential  variation  in  toe  digestion 
of  either  albuminoids,  crude  fibre,  or  other  carbo- 
hydrates was  observed  in  the  different  periods. 
The  authors  conclude  that  salt  is  without  in- 
fluence upon  the  digestion  of  these  ingredients  in 
the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  toe  digestion  of 
the  mineral  substances  increased  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  salt. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering  we  may  record  that 
on  January  15,  1876,  up  to  which  date  reliable 
information  has  been  published,  the  jetty  works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  so  far 
extended  into  the  sea  that  a decided  control  of 
the  river  discharge  had  been  attained  through  a 
distance  of  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  land’s 
end,  and  within  8500  feet  of  the  crest  of  toe  bar. 
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The  Scientific  American  affords  us  toe  statement 
that  the  works  on  each  line  of  jetty  are  partly 
constructed  out  beyond  the  crest  of  the  bar  to 
the  full  distance  they  are  intended  to  be  built 
The  work  is  being  pushed  forward  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  over  25,000  cubic  yards  of  willow 
mattress-work  having  been  constructed  and  se- 
curely placed  in  position  during  the  thirty  days 
preceding  toe  above  date,  the  total  amount  thus 
far  laid  being  about  125,000  cubic  yards.  About 

20.000  cubic  yards  more  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  the  jetties  up  above  mean  low 
tide,  and  out  to  the  crest  of  the  bar.  The  influ- 
ence Of  the  works  already  constructed  m deepen- 
ing the  channel  has  manifested  itself  very  satis- 
factorily, so  much  so  that  our  informant  femarks, 
44  It  is  confidently  believed  that  a sufficient  amount 
of  material  is  now  in  place,  if  no  more  work  were 
done,  to  insure  a depth  of  twenty  feet  of  water 
across  the  bar  within  three  or  four  months.”  The 
fears  of  those  who  argued  that  the  action  of  the 
jetties  would  simply  be  to  pile  up  the  excavated 
material  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  bar  are  shown 
to  be  groundless,  from  the  fact  that  the  water  at 
that  portion  of  the  bar  is  already  deepening,  ah 
though  the  jetties  on  the  outer  slope  are  yet  very 
incomplete.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  present  # 
condition  of  toe  works  the  river  current  is  deep-  * 
ening  the  channel  by  securing  at  the  rate  of  about 

80.000  cubic  yards  per  day,  having  removed,  up 
to  January  1,  1876,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged, 

1.500.000  cubic  yards  of  the  bar. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Rail- 
road to  the  Central  Park  on  January  17  is  Worthy 
of  notice.  The  city  is  now  provided  with  a rapid- 
transit  railroad  from  the  Battery  to  the  Park,  a 
distance  of  five  miles. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  it 
is  affirmed,  in  effecting  the  ventilation  of  the  Hoo* 
sac  Tunnel  ' It  is  found  practically  that  there  is 
never  current  enough  to  clear  the  tunnel  from 
end  to  end.  Among  other  things  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  the  central  shaft  as  a chim- 
ney has  been  called  into  question. 

The  president  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  and  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroads  pub- 
lished the  fact  during  the  past  month  that  the 
contractors  of  the  new  Bergen  Tunnel  had  broken 
through  the  last  heading,  and  that  the  tunnel  had 
been  passed  through  from  end  to  end. 

The  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  papers  are  dis- 
cussing the  project  of  building  a canal  to  connect 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  project  involves  the  connection  of  Baie  Verte, 
in  the  gulf,  with  Cumberland  Basin,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  an  artificial  channel  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  those  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. An  improvement  of  this  character,  It  is 
urged,  would  shorten  the  ocean  route  from  Mont- 
real to  New  York  by  500  miles. 

A conditional  agreement  has  been  made,  it  is 
said,  by  the  officers  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a bridge  across 
the  Hudson  River  at  that  point.  Three  million 
dollars  is  named  as  toe  price  of  the  contemplated 
structure. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  has  just  published  the  following  es- 
timates of  the  production,  etc.,  of  pig-iron  b the 
United  States  in  1875,  concerning  which  the  sec- 
retary affirms  that  the  figures  presented  will  be 
found  to  approach  very  closely  to  absolute  aocu- 
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racy.  For  comparison  we  present  the  authentic 
totals  of  production  and  stock  on  hand  for  1874, 
vis.: , 

Ascertained  production  erf  18T4, 2,689, 413  net  tons ; 
estimated  production  of  1876, 2,068,606  net  tons;  stock 
on  hand  unsold,  December  SI,  1874, 796,784  net  tons ; 
ditto,  December  81,  1875,  686,360  net  tons.  Whole 
number  of  furnaces,  1874,  T01 ; whole  number  of  fur- 
naces, 1876, 713.  Number  of  furnaces  in  blast  Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, 365 ; number  of  furnaces  in  blast  Decem- 
ber Si,  1876,  345.  Number  of  furnaces  out  of  blast 
December  31,  18T4,  336;  number  of  furnaces  out  of 
blast  December  31, 1875, 368. 

.The  above  figure?  indicate  a reduced  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  in  187$  of  620,717  net  tons  as 
compared  with  the  production  of  1874,  and  a re- 
duction of  stocks  at  the  close  of  1875  of  109,424 
net  tons  as  compared  with  the  stocks  at  the  close 
of  1874.  We  may  notice  here  incidentally  that 
the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  is  about  to  add 
to  its  organization  an  association  similar  in  char- 
acter and  purpose  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association.  This  supplemental  body  will  collect 
and  tabulate  the  statistics  of  the  iron  trade,  and 
discuss  questions  affecting  the  trade  interests  of 
the  iron  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  has  published  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  number  of  miles  of  new  rail- 
*road  constructed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1875,  as  compared  with  the  ascertained  fig- 
ures of  former  years.  It  estimates  the  total  mile- 
age constructed  in  1875  at  1488,  against  2025 
constructed  in  1874,  3833  in  1873,  and  7340  in 
1872. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  New  Line  has 
nearly  completed  the  laying  of  its  tracks,  and 
will  immediately  complete  the  necessary  arrange- 


ments for  its  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The 
length  of  the  new  line  from  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  to  Berks  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  stated  to  be 
eighty-eight  miles.  The  opening  of  the  road  will 
take  place  about  the  beginning  of  next  April 

The  practicability  bf  establishing  telegraph  sta- 
tions in  mid-ocean  is  a subject  which  is  said  to  be 
attracting  the  attention  of  several  European  naval 
powers.  The  practical  realization  of  this  sugges- 
tion would  enable  messages  to  be  sent  from  any 
part  of  the  ocean  along  the  line  of  a cable  to  the 
terminal  points  on  shore,  and  vice  versa,  so  that 
communication  with  iron-clads,  mail  steamers,  apd 
other  vessels  when  out  at  sea  could  be  established. 

The  adaptability  of  the  bamboo  as  a source  of 
paper  stock  has  recently  been  prominently  ad- 
vocated. It  is  urged  that  the  bamboo  can  be 
made  to  furnish  excellent  fibre  cheaply  by  simply 
using  the  plant  when  young  and  green.  When 
mature,  the  stalks  become  too  hard  and  dense  in 
texture  for  this  purpose.  Excellent  samples  of 
paper  have  been  made  from  it ; and  as  the  plant 
is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  flourishes  with  little 
or  no  care  in  every  tropical  country,  the  sugges- 
tion to  utilize  it  in  the  manner  proposed  is  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

The  electric  light  has  lately  been  applied  for 
lighting  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Heilmann,  Du- 
commuu,  and  Steinlein,  in  Mulhguse,  Alsace. 

Professor  E.  J.  Houston,  in  a paper  on  “ The 
Phenomena  of  Induction,”  urges,  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  discovery  by  Mr.  Edinson  of  an  u ether- 
ic  force,”  that  all  the  experiments  adduced  to 
support  the  assumption  of  a new  force  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  presence  of  induced 
electrical  currents.  • 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  February. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Morri- 
son introduced  a bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  bill  reduces  the  taxes  on  all 
articles  except  cigars,  the  duty  on  which  is  in- 
creased. The  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  is  re-imposed. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  (six- 
teenth), providing  that  “ no  person  who  has  held 
or  may  hereafter  hold  the  office  of  President  shall 
ever  again  be  eligible  to  said  office,”  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  House,  February  2,  failing  of  a two- 
thirds  majority.  The  vote  stood  144  to  106.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  extending  the  term 
to  six  years  after  1881,  and  the  minority  substitute 
providing  for  one  term  of  six  years  after  1885, 
were  previously  considered,  and  did  not  even  se- 
cure a majority  vote.  f 

The  Senate,  February  7,  passed  a bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims  awarded 
by  the  Commission. 

The  House,  February  8,  passed  a bill,  178  to 
58,  repealing  the  bankrupt  law.  The  first  sec- 
tion repeals  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  March  21, 
1867,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto.  The  second 
section  provides  that  all  suits  and  proceedings 
now  pending  in  the  United  States  courts  wherein 
an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  has  been  made 


shall  be  proceeded  with  and  governed  by  the. 
provisions  of  existing  laws,  which  are  continued 
in  force  only  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  suite 
and  proceedings  now  pending,  The  act  is  to  take 
effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877. 

The  Centennial  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  February  11.  The  President,  on 
the  16th,  signed  the  bill  with  a quill  from  the 
wing  of  an  American  eagle  shot  near  Mount 
Hope,  Oregon. 

The  House,  February  11,  passed  the  Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  * The  amount 
appropriated,  $014,000,  is  less  by  $470,000  than 
the  sum  appropriated  last  year. — On  the  15th, 
the  House  appropriated  $315,000  for  repairing, 
arming,  and  improving  the  harbor  defenses  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
passed  the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill 

The  bill  reorganizing  the  Judiciary  was  passed 
by  the  House  February  21. 

Mr.  JenkSs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions, February  21,  reported  to  the  House  a biU 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Pension  Bureau  from  the 
Interior  to  the  War  Department  The  bill  was 
accompanied  by  a statement  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  Pension  Bureau,  according  to  this 
report,  disburses  annually  $30,248,660  to  about, 
234,000  persons.  Of  this  sum,  $1,071,778  (over 
four  per  cent ) is  consumed  in  office  expenses.  The 
number  of  pension  agents  in  the  country  is  fifty- 
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eight,  each  receiving  a salary  of  $4Q0Q,  besides 
fees.  Each  agency  costs  annually  4ibout  $J70P, 
while  several  of  the  agents  disburse  less  than  the 
average  salary.  By  disbursements  directly  from 
the  bureau  there  would  be  a saving  of  $459,641. 
Under  the  present  system  the  adjudication  of  a 
claim  may  be  delayed  from  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
unless  it  is  through  powerful- Influence  taken  out 
of  its  order.  This  delay  arises  from  two  causes — 
the  location  of  the  bureau  and  tThe  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration. The  hureau,  located  in.  the  Interior 
Department,  is  unnaturally  divorced  from  the 
source  whence  the  greater  part  of  its  evidence 
comes.  During  the  year  1 875, 87,1 26  requisitions 
were  made  on  the  Adjutant-General  for  evidence 
from  the  War  Department  Office,  and  19,196  from 
the  Surgeon-General’s  office.  The  mere  writing  and 
transmission  of  these  requisitions  would  in  them- 
selves occasion  a great  waste  of  labor  and  material, 
but  in  addition  to  this  and  to  the  labor  necessary 
to  make  searches  on  army  rolls  and  hospital  rec- 
ords, an  answer  much  more  voluminous  must  be 
written  and  transmitted.  AU  waiting  which  is 
complained  of  by  the  Pension  Bureau  could  be 
obviated  if  the  bureau  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  department  whence  the  records  must  come. 
There  is  also  much  inefficiency,  and  in  some  cases 
fraud,  in  the  administration  of  the  bureau.  The 
officials  are  subject  to  removal  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  for  like  reasons  persons  are  employed 
and  draw  pay  without  performing  any  duty. 

.A  postal  treaty  has  been  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  agree- 
ing that  the  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  two 
countries  shall  be  five  cents,  and  an  newspapers 
not  over  two  ounces,  two  cents. 

A bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty  baa  been 
passed  by  the  Maine  Legislature. . 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  person  February  8.  The  Queen's 
speech  declares  that  she  has  united  with  friend- 
ly  pfowers  in  urging  on  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the 
expediency  of  adopting  such  measures  of  admin- 
istrative reform  as  may  remove  all  reasonable 
cause  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  his  Christian 
subjects ; that  she  has  agreed  to  the  purchase  of 
Ibe  Suez  Canal  shares  belonging  to  th4  Khedive 
of  Egypt;  and ; that,  in  connection  with  the  loyal 
reception  by  her  Indian  subjects  of  her  eon,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  present  is  a fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  foimal  addition  to  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  sovereign  (as  Empress).  Among 
the  new  bills  announced  by  the  Queen  as  about 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  are  the  following : a’ 
bill  to  punish  slave-traders  who  are  the  subjects 
of  native  Indian  princes,  and  bills  for  regulating 
the  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  mer-1 
chant  shipping  laws ; also,  legislation  would  be 
proposed  relating  to  the  universities  and  primary 
education. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  10th,  providing  that  every  contract 
for  conveying  persons  or  goods  on  shipboard  shall 
contain  an  implied  warranty  that  the  ship  is  sea- 
worthy. The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  place  pas- 
sengers on  the  same  footing  as  cargo  in  regard  to 
tile  liability  of  ship-owners  for  their  safety.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  refrained  from  expressing  a definite  opin- 
ion, but  said  his  present  impression  was  that  the 
bill  fell  lamentably  short  of  securing  a satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  question. — On  the  14th  the 


Qhaqqellpr  erf^the  Exchequer  asked  for  £4,080,000 
tb  pay  tije  Ktybdive  for  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 

Scuor  Castelar  has  been  elected  a Deputy  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes  from  Barcelona.  He  will, Ip 
the  only  moderate  republican  in  that  body* 
the  406  Deputies,  80  are  supporters  of  SagaSta, 
10  are  clerical,  and  864  are  ministerialists. 

The  elections  for  a new  Assembly  were  held  in 
France  February  20.  If  the  republicans  are  aa 
successful  in  these  as.  they  wene  in  the  Senatorial 
elections,  M.  Gambetta  will  be  the  most  powerful 
man  in  France.  In  the  Senate,  of  800  members, 
over  one-half  can  be  depended  upon  to  follow 
Gambetta’fl  lead  in  all  vital  questions,  for  the 
radicals  are  certain  to  unite  with  the  republic- 
ans upon  any  issue  that  would  bring  against  the 
latter  the  combined  forces  of  the  monarchists 
and  imperiafists.  M.  Buffet  failed  of  his  election 
aa  Senator ; M.  Dufaure  likewise,  and  M.  Ollivier. 
Among. 'the  successful  candidates  were  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  Admiral  Rencifere  (dismissed  last  year 
from  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet),  M. 
L6on  Say,  M.  De  Frey  cinch  (Gambetta’s  friend, 
and  former  War  Minister^,  ex-President  Thiers, 
Marshal  Canrobert,  and  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  was  rejected  in  favor  of  M.  Peyrat,  another 
radical.  We  have  not,  as  we  write,  full  returns 
of  the  elections  of  the  29th  for  the  new  Assem- 
bly. It  is  certain,  however,  that  M.  Buffet  has 
been  defeated  in  all  the  four  districts  which  he 
contested ; and  this  has  led  him  to  tender  Kb 
resignation  as  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
M.  Ollivier  was  defeated.  M.  Rouher  and  M. 
Dufaure  are  elected. 

Count  Andrassy’s  note  proposing  certain  re- 
forms in  the  Turkish  administration  of  govern-; 
ment  in  the  Principalities  was  read  to  the  Grand 
Viarier,  but  no  copy  was  left  with  the  latter,  thus 
winking  the  presentation  of  the  note  informal 

DISASTERS. 

February  6. — In  Cincinnati,  the  gallery  in  Rob- 
inson's Opera-house,  during  a Sunday-school  fes- 
tival, gave  way.  Twelve  lives  lost,  and  between, 
fifteen  and  twenty  persons  injured. 

February  8. — Destructive  fire  on  Broadway, 
New  York  city.  Loss  about  $3,000,000. 

February  12. — Explosion  in  a colliery  at  West 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Four  men  killed  and 
several  wounded. 

February  4. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  the  Jabin 
Colliery,  St.  fitienno,  Belgium.  One  hundred  send 
sixty-six  miners  believed  to  have  been  killed 

February  17. — Collision  of  the  Hamburg  steam- 
ship Franconia  with  the  Glasgow  steam -ship 
Strath-  Clyde  in  the  English  Channel.  Fifty  per- 
sons  drowned 

obituary. 

February  7— In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Bear-* 
Admiral  Silas  H.  Strmgham,  U.&N^  in  hi 3 seven- 
ty-eighth year. 

February  10.— In  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  distinguished  jurist, 
in  his  eightieth  year. 

February , 17.— In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  author  of  several  re- 
ligious works,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

* February  18. — In  Boston,  Charlotte  S.'  Cash- 
man,  the  actress,  aged  sixty*  years. 

February  I.— In  England,  John  Forster,  the* 
author,  and  formerly  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
IVoos,  aged  sixty-four  year* 
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BOSTON  has  seldom  sent  to  the  Drawer  a 
neater  bit  than  this : 

A certain  man  who  lives  within  fifty  miles  of 
Boston  has  an  impediment  in  his  voice,  and  is 
otherwise  not  exactly  like  other  mem  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  who  was  very 
rich.  Soon  after  this  sad  event  the  son  was  in- 
vited to  a public  dinner,  and  a friend,  fearing 
that  he  would  shock  propriety  by  accepting  the  im 
vitation,  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  really  intend- 
ed going,  when  his  father  had  been  dead  only  so 
short  a time.  “ Why  not  ?”  replied  the  son ; u I 
shall  eat  only  the  didarlc  meat." 

Thx  “ tit  and  jottle”  anecdote  in  the  February 
Drawer  reminds  a Boston  correspondent  that 
“Boston’s  handsome  minister” — as  N.  P.  Willis 
called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk — in  addressing  a crowded 
audience  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  among  many 
other  good  things,  remarked : “The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  to  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
a woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal, 
till  the  whole  was  leavened.”  A novel  sort  of 
yeast,  truly ! The  doctor  was  too  wise  a man  to 
go  back  on  his  assertion,  however,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  “ saw  the  point”  in  a multi- 
tude of  laughing  eyes  before  him.  He  “ raised”  a 
giggle,  if  his  bread  was  heavy. 

A Cleveland  man  sends  us  this  little  scrap : 

Good  Deacon  B having,  as  some  of  his 

friends  thought,  shown  too  little  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  day,  was  charged  by  a broth- 
er with  being  “ on  the  fence.” 

“ Yes,  I am  on  the  fence,”  was  the  reply,  “ and 
there  I propose  to  remain  as  long  as  it’s  so  con- 
founded muddy  on  both  sides.” 

“I  suppose,”  remarked  a Chicago  man  to  a gen- 
tleman of  Michigan,  “there  are  plenty  of  saw- 
mills in  your  State.” 

The  gentleman  of  Michigan  replied : “ Shud  say 
there  wuz.  Why,  Miohigan  is  gettin’  so  dera  full 
uv  saw-mills  that  you  can  hardly  meet  a man  thar 
with  more’n  two  fingers  on  a hand.”  And  stick- 
ing up  a paw  on  which  was  a single  finger,  he 
quietly  added,  “ I've  shuck  hands  urith  um  myself  /” 

At  a fashionable  wedding  in  a church,  not  long 
since,  in  Wisconsin,  a six-year-old  lad  was  taken 
along  to  see  the  sight,  and  who  unconsciously 
created  some  merriment  in  his  immediate  circle 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  B , who,  though  an  ex- 

cellent man,  and  possessed  of  plenty  of  this  world’s 
jpods,  was  also  the  owner  of  a remarkably  prom- 
inent nose.  At  the  wedding  all  were,  of  course, 
arrayed  in  their  best  Sunday  apparel ; and  when 

Mr.  B made  his  entry  into  the  room,  in  full 

dress,  the  unchanged  condition  of  that  nasal 
promontory  led  little  Robert  to  exclaim,  “Why, 
there’s  Uncle  Peter  with  his  every-day  nose  on !” 

Uncle  Peter  did  not  perceive  the  absolute  need 
of  the  observation. 

The  University  of  Michigan  now  has  two  schools 
of  medicine,  the  allopathic  and  the  homoeopathic, 
with  accomplished  professors  in  both.  Of  course 
there  is  some  skirmishing  between  the  students 
of  the  respective  schools.  A few  mornings  since, 
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when  Professor  Jones,  homoeopath,  opened  his 
lecture-room,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  an  old 
cow,  which  some  of  the  allopathic  students  had 
managed  to  put  there.  The  retort  courteous,  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  was  as  follows: 

8ald  Galen  unto  Hahnemann, 

“ You’re  In  luck,  Sara.  Let’s  go  halves. n 

“How  so?  Why  ask  for  half  a cow. 

When  your  kails  are  filled  with  eqimsr 

The  phlegmatic  Englishman,  from  his  dear  Lon- 
don fog,  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  following : 

A few  days  ago  a man  in  Heckmondwike,  who 
had  conducted  business  operations  on  a not  very 
extensive  scale,  unfortunately  failed,  and  on  pre- 
senting his  accounts  to  a meeting  of  his  creditors, 
showed  very  plainly  that  there  would  be  no  divi- 
dend, as  there  were  no  assets ; whereupon  one  of 
the  company,  knowing  that  the  bankrupt  was  a 
pretty  good  singer,  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  himself  and  fel- 
low-creditors and  cheer  their  drooping  hearts  by 
warbling  some  melodious  ditty.  The  bankrupt 
expressed  his  willingness  to  oblige,  and  forthwith 
commenced,  in  tremulous  accents,  to  sing  the 
plaintive  song,  “ And  you’ll  remember  me.”  It  is 
the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  a creditors'  meet- 
ing concluding  with  singing,  but  the  words  the 
debtor  sang,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  very  ap- 
propriate.   

In  Recorder  Hackett’s  court  was  recently  ar- 
raigned one  Abrams,  a tailor,  for  “ misappropri- 
ation” of  certain  garments.  Being  recalled  hith- 
er from  California,  whither  he  had  furtively  and 
with  speed  removed  himself,  he  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  larceny.  The  case  was  carried  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  General  Term, 
where,  among  other  grounds  urjpd  for  reversal 
of  the  judgment,  was  an  exception  taken  to  his 
refusal  of  a request  to  charge  that  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  convicted  unless  the  jury  found 
that  at  tho  time  he  received  possession  of  the 
goods  be  had  it  in  his  heart  to  steal  and  convert 
them  to  his  own  use.  Recorder  Hackett  to  this 
request  replied,  “ It  has  not  been  established  by 
evidence  that  the  man  had  any  heart,  and  the 
jury  can  not  take  any  thing  on  trust.” 

The  presumption  was  one  quite  too  violent  for 
his  Honor. 

During  the  late  unpleasantness,  while  the  con- 
traband camp  at  Yorktown  was  in  existence,  and 
the  colored  population  was  flocking  to  it  from 
Confederate  territory,  it  was  not  always  that  the 
whole  family  got  through  army  lines  together. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a father  coming 
into  Camp  Contraband  with  his  little  son,  while  his 
wife  and  the  rest  of  hid  children  remained  within 
the  limits  of  the  Confederacy.  Soon  after  being  es- 
tablished in  quarters  at  camp  the  little  one  sicken- 
ed and  died.  The  father  took  up  the  little  corpse, 
and  enveloping  it  with  some  old  clothing  until  it 
looked  tike  a castaway  bundle,  and  placing  it  un- 
der his  arm,  he  slowly  and  measuredly  wended 
his  way  toward  a place  of  interment.  As  he 
was  passing  a group  of  his  fellow-contrabands, 
they  took  notice  of  the  oddity  of  his  gait  and  fig- 
ure, but  not  knowing  the  bereavement  he  had 
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j and  making  sport 
of  him.  When  the  bereaved  old  man  saw  this, 
he  turned  and  slowly  but  rebukingly  said  to  them, 
44  Don’t  you  laugh  at  me ; Ti  a funeral” 

That  was  not  an  illogical  reply  of  a boy  in 
Burlington,  Vermont,  who,  when  asked  by  his 
teacher  what  occasioned  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean,  after  reflection  advanced  with  some  con- 
fidence the  opinion  that  44  it  must  be  owing  to 
the  cod-fish.’*  

my  rmxK  SAUCEBOX. 

I’m  a clerk,  big  and  poor,  in  the  fourth-story  flat. 
With  sometimes  a struggle  to  keep  even  that;  . 

I am  looked  at  askance  t>y  my  landlady's  niece 
As  a very  big  wolf  in  a very  small  fleece. 

She’s  an  angular  damsel,  cross-eyed,  rather  gay — . 
Age,  something  quite  in  the  centennial  way ; 

She  can  watch  like  a cat,  and  pounce  like  a hawk. 
But  there's  nothing  on  earth  like  the  way  she  can  talk  l 
My  six  days  of  work  really  seem  a release. 

For  my  one  day  of  rest  Is  a no  day  of  peace. 

Ah,  Nature ! how  careless  you  were,  to  be  sure, 

To  make  me  so  big.  to  keep  me  so  poor! 

A repast  that  would  fill  any  common-steed  man 
Leaves  me  quite  as  hungry  as  when  1 began; 

And  a coat  that  would  fit  any  one  hereabout, 

On  me  looks  as  though  I had  beat  go  without 
My  head  is  so  large,  and  my  limbe  are  so  long, 

My  voice  Is  so  deep,  and  my  grasp  is  so  strong. 
That  1 feel  the  mistake  nothing  less  than  perverse 
Which  left  nothing  small  about  me  but  my  purse. 

I’ve  suggested  a rise  again  and  again 
To  my  ‘‘boes*  at  the  office— the  kindest  of  men— 
But  toe  least  little  hint  that  I'd  like  an  advance 
Precipitates  lectures  on  funds  and  finance. 

And  though  I am  patient,  and  make  no  complaint. 
Yet  1 know  that  I wasn't  cut  out  for  a saint 

Then,  the  angels  below  and  the  angels  above 
Have  conspired  against  me— I’ve  fallen  In  lord 
She’s  as  poor  as  myself,  so  other  folks  say. 

And  it's  dear  little  Saucebox,  right  over  the  way. 
She  lives,  like  myself,  in  a fourth-story  flat, 

But  not  quite  alone— no,  a bird  and  a cat 
And  a scarlet  geranium  brighten  her  shrlntu 
And  she  looks  from  her  window  right  over  to  mine. 
I never  have  called,  for  I haven't  a coat: 

Could  I crosa  the  Atlantic,  and  minus  a boat? 

But  I'm  anxiously  saving,  a dime  at  a time. 

And  I look  at  her  window,  and  she  looks  at  mln& 

A shortish  man  sees  her  sometimes  to  her  door; 
Iltnow  he’s  been  three  times,  he  may  have  been  more. 
Ob,  while  I am  working  and  waiting  the  day, 

What  if  some  one  should  come  and  steal  her  away  I 
Dear,  dear  little  8aucebox,  right  over  the  way  1 
O Fate!  and  O Fortune!  come  once  to  my  door, 
And  I swear  I will  beg  you  for  favors  no  more. 
You  made  me  Jo  grow  this  ridiculous  size. 

Yon  put  her  right  over  there  under  my  eyes, 

Now  over  my  troubles  and  trials  doht  gloat, 

O Fate!  and  O Fortune  I but  send  me  a coat. 

And  I’ll  count  myself  lucky  and  rich  from  the  day 
That  I win  little  Saucebox  from  over  the  way. 

She  was  a lady  named  Magruder,  and  somewhat 
strict  In  reference  to  family  morals.  Indeed, 
while  Mr.  M&gruder  was  a good  man,  and  endeav- 
ored to  discharge  his  duties  as  a parent  with  pro- 
priety, yet  his  views  as  to  what  really  was  proper 
often  ran  counter  to  the  views  entertained  on  the 
same  subject  by  his  wife,  and  she  had  spunk. 
These  differences  on  a certain  occasion  are  thus 
described  by  a common  friend : 

“ I called  at  Magruder’s  the  other  morning  on 
my  way  down  town,  and  as  I knew  them  well,  I 
entered  the  side  door  without  knocking.  I was 
shocked  to  find  Mr.  Magruder  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  while  Mrs.  Magruder  sat  on  his  chest,  and 
nunpfed  among  his  hair  as  she  bumped  his  head 
on  the  boards  and  scolded  him  vigorously.  They 
rose  when  1 came  in,  and  Magruder,  as  he  wiped 


the  blood  from  his  nose,  tried  to  pretend  it  was 
only  a joke.  .But  Mrs.  Magruder  interrupted 
Kim  ; 

44  4 Joke!  joke!  I should  think  not  I wag 
giving  him  a dressing  down.  He  wanted  to  have 
family  prayers  before  breakfast,  and  I was  deter- 
mined to  have  them  afterward,  and  as  he  threw 
the  Bible  at  me,  and  hit  Mary  Jane  with  the  hymn- 
book,  I soused  down  on  him.  If  I can't  rule  this 
house,  I’ll  know  why.  Pick  up  them  Scriptures 
and  have  prayers ! You  hear  me,  Magruder  ? It’s 
more  trouble  regulatin’  the  piety  of  this  family 
than  runnin*  a saw-mill.  Mary  Jane,  give  your 
pa  that  hymn-book.* 

44 1 left  before  the  exercises  began.** 

A Boston  gentleman  was  spending  his  vacation 
at  a farm-house.  A few  days  previous  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  holiday,  his  host,  a jolly  farmer, 
held  a pair  of  fine  feathered  ducks  to  his  view, 
and  said : 44  Sir,  look  at  these— canvas-backs,  both 
on  ’em.  Mighty  dear,  though ; paid  five  shillin’s 
for  the  two.** 

44  I’m  afraid  you’ve  been  cheated,  farmer,”  re- 
plied the  gentleman.  44  These  are  not  canvas- 
. backs,  or  you  would  never  have  bought  them  for 
so  little  money.” 

440h  yes,”  said  the  farmer,  “these  ducks  is 
reel  canvas.  I knows  the  man  who  raised  ’em.” 

At  this  moment  a friend  of  the  gentleman’s 
stepped  in,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  assured  them  that  he  could  at  onoe  set 
the  dispute  at  rest ; and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  brought  from  his  room  an  illustrated 
book  on  ornithology. 

“ Look,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the 44  portrait”  of  a 
fine  canvas-back ; 44  your  ducks  are  not  a bit  like 
this.” 

“That’s  true,”  replied  the  farmer,  ruefully. 
Then,  his  face  suddenly  lighting  np,  he  added : 
44  Hul  on ! stop ! Fr’aps  they’ve  issooed  a later 
edition 

In  a town  in  New  England,  at  the  time  when 
the  Advent  excitement  was  at  its  height,  lived 
two  sisters  who,  to  state  it  mildly,  were  rather 
differently  disposed  with  regard  to  the  prevailing 

mania.  Mrs.  H adopted  the  most  extreme 

theories,  attended  meetings  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  her 
Lord  so  continually  that,  as  her  husband  was 
wont  pathetically  to  declare, 44  she  didn’t  do  noth- 
ing else.”  Mrs.  B , thoroughly  skeptical  with 

regard  to  the  coming  dissolution  of  all  things, 
held  to  the  opinion  that,  in  any  case,  she  would 
not  be  the  less  fit  for  heaven  if  she  attended  to 
her  earthly  duties  as  usual,  and  was  accustomed 
to  listen  to  her  sister’s  44  new  readings”  of  the 
prophets  with  little  patience.  At  length  Mr. 

H , being  neither  Job  nor  Moses,  ventured 

mildly  to  remonstrate  at  so  much  attention  to 
flimsy* white  garments  that  evidently  wore  not 
for  him,  and  so  little  to  others  44  which  he  might 
mention.”  The  wife  recriminated,  and  with  every 
recurrence  of  complaint  grew  more  frantic,  till  it 
became  a frequent  thing  for  her  to  threaten  tp 
don  her  ascension  robe  at  once,  and  put  an  end 
to  this  weary  life. 

One  day,  after  a prolonged  war  of  words,  she 
rushed  from  the  house  and  threw  herself  into  a 

stream  not  far  distant  Mr.  H , frightened 

and  remorseful,  at  once  summoned  friends  and 
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neighbors  to  his  assistance.  There  was  a speedy 

fathering  at  the  river,  and  Mrs.  H was  soon 

fished  out,  in  a limp  and  nearly  lifeless  condition, 
and  borne  to  the  house  of  her  siBter.  • Conscious- 
ness soon  returned,  and  she  began  to  upbraid 
those  around  her  for  44  riveting  the  chains  that 
bound  her  to  earth.”  “ But  for  you,”  she  sobbed, 
44 I should  be  wearing  the  robes  of  the  redeemed 
and  listening  to  the  ecstatic  strains  of  welcoming 
angels.” 

44  I don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  B , shortly. 

^ I don’t  think  the  Lord  gives  much  of  a reception 
to  people  who  rush  into  heaven  before  they  are 
wanted.  I doubt  if  He  lets  them  stay  at  all” 

Probably  this  new  view  of  the  case  obtained, 

for  Mrs.  R quietly  returned  home,  and  has 

toever  repeated  her  experiment. 


The  recent  death  of  Reverdy  Johnson  has 
prompted  & gentleman  to  relate  the  following 
anecdote : 

The  late  Mr.  William  B.  Preston,  of  Virginia, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  parti- 
sans of  General  Taylor,  and  after  the  election  of 
the  latter  to  the  Presidency,  it  got  out  that  Mr. 
Preston  was  to  be  made  Attorney-General — a po- 
sition for  which  he  was  quite  unfitted.  Senator 
Archer,  of  Virginia,  hearing  the  rumor,  called  upon 
the  President,  whereupon  this  dialogue  occurred : 

44  I hear,”  he  said,  44  that  you  think  of  making 
my  friend  Preston  your  Attorney-General.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Taylor,  “ I do.” 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,”  continued  the 
Senator,  44  that  an  Attorney-General  must  repre- 
sent the  government  in  the  Supreme  Court  ?” 

44  Of  course,”  said  Taylor. 

“ Do  you  know  that  he  must  there  meet  Daniel 
Webster  and  Reverdy  Johnson  as  opposing  couik 
sel?” 

44  Certainly,”  replied  Taylor.  “ What  of  that  ?” 

44  Nothing,  except  that  they  will  make  a fool  of 
your  Attorney-General.” 

Without  another  word,'  the  Virginia  Senator 
took  his  leave,  but  he  had  made  the  desired  im- 
pression. Mr.  Preston  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  probably  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  ships,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  made 
Attorney-GeheraL 

A medical  gentleman  in  Providence  sends  to 
the  Drawer  the  following : 

“This  being  the  year  of  the  great  Centennial 
when  old  relics,  long  since  forgotten,  are  dragged 
out  and  exhibited ; when  old  landmarks,  long  ef- 
faced, are  now  furbished  up,  as  it  were,  and  point- 
ed out ; in  fine,  when  all  old  stories  and  legends 
and  histories  of  the  Revolution  have  become  so 
interesting  as  we  approach  our  great  gala  day — it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a 
story  in  regard  to  the  word  kittick *,  or  hillock, 
which  has  but  for  a few  years  been  found  in  our 
dictionaries.  * - 

44  My  grandfather  related  the  anecdote  to  me 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  had  heard  it  from 
his  father,  who  lived  during  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence. 

44  Some  fishermen  went  out  fishing  in  a email 
row-boat  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
During  the  day  they  had  passed  the  bottle  around 
pretty  freely,  as  was  customary  in  those  good  old 

" A klllick  to  a small  anchor.— Diet  (Bartlett). 


days,  and,  in  consequence,  became  quite  exhila. 
rated.  British  cruisers  were  ever  upon  the  watch 
for  any  unwary  boat  or  vessel,  and  in  those  times 
to  venture  out  in  a small  and  unarmed  boat  was 
peculiarly  hazardous. 

44  Toward  night,  to  their  unspeakable  horror, 
they  perceived  the  much-dreaded  British  man-of- 
war  coming  directly  toward  them.  And  as  it  ap- 
peared they  were  discovered,  the  man  officiating  at 
the  bottle  passed  the  liquor  around,  and  urged 
, them  to  take  a drink  all  round  and  row  for  home. 
The  cruiser  drew  nearer,  while  they,  in  spite  of 
hard  pulling,  did  not  seem  to  advknce  an  inch. 
But  the  occasional  draughts  taking  effect,  their 
drooping  spirits  were  somewhat  revived,  and  they 
pulled  the  harder. 

44  Soon  after  a dense  fog  settled  down  upon 
them,  and  both  boats  were  shut  out  of  sight  At 
the  same  time  the  helmsman  encouraged  his  men 
with  one  more  cheering  taste  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
exclaimed,  4 Row,  boys,  row ! we  shall  be  home 
before  morning.*  And  row  they  did,  as  fear  and 
liquor  only  could  urge  them  on.  Still  the  fog 
was  their  salvation.  For  when  it  was  lifted,  at 
the  approach  of  morning,  they  found,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
raise  anchor,  and  had  been  rowing  round  the  kU- 
lick  all  nighty 

I.  M.  Kelset  is  &■  dealer  in  44  lumber,  shingles, 
lath,  and  lime”  In  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and 
with  a view  of  stirring  into  financial  activity  his 
dilatory  debtors,  appends  to  his  bill-head  a circu- 
lar letter,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
paragraphs : 

My  peak  Srn,— I want  to  ask  you  a plain  question 
In  all  kindness  and  sincerity,  and  I want  you  to  answev 
It  candidly  and  honestly,  not  In  two  or  three  years  or 
months,  hut  mow!  this  week!  Supposing  yon  wen 
poor  as  Job’s  turkey,  and  bad  invested  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  in  an  enterprise  which  yoa  designed 
to  make  an  exclusively  cash  business ; supposing,  m 
a matter  of  accommodation  and  good  nature,  you  had 
trusted  it  out  all  over  the  country,  from to  Jeri- 

cho ; supposing  you  had  some  pride  in  you,  and  meant 
to  be  squaro-tood  and  punctual,  and  bated  to  sec  a man 
whom  you  owed  when  yon  didn’t  have  the  Legal  tender 
in  yonr  bowsers  to  pay  his  jost  and  lawful  demands 
worse  than  you  would  to  see  an  Isuum  or  the  devil : 
and  supposing  those  whom  you  had  accommodated 
felt  perfectly  easy  and  contented,  “shied  the  track* 
whan  you  went  to  see  them,  and  told  the  wife  of  their 
bosom  to  answer, 44  Not  at  home,”  or  came  into  town 
and  left  without  paying  even  a port— what  would  you 
do?  Would  you  let  your  debts  go,  “and  smile,  and 
smile,  and  be  a villain or  would  you  sue  every  moth- 
er’s son  of  them  th(^t  didn’t  pay  you,  If  it  were  the  last 
business  you  transacted  in  town  ? 

If  you  were  an  honest  man,  you’d  do  the  Latter;  and 
that’s  just  what  I’ll  be  compelled  to  do,  and  shall  do* 
if  there  Is  a king  ip  Israel ! 

I don’t  want  money  to  look  at  (I  can  earn  enough 
for  that) ; I don't  want  any  to  salt  down  (I  never  could 
make  it  keep) ; but  out  of  several  thousands  trusted 

I out,  I humbly  want  a few  nuMDBicns,  and  I’ll  be 

if  I won’t  have  it  or  an  execution  returned  n+lla  bona* 

I love  you  myself  as  a mother  loveth  her  flrst-boro ; 
but  I love  to  bay  my  debts  better  than  1 love  any  man. 
woman,  or  child  on  the  face  of  God’s  green  earth ; and 
by  the  Great  Btemal  and  the  Continental  Congress,  I 
propose  to  do  it,  if  I have  to  make  costs  for  every  mm 
in  Montgomery  County.  Now  let’s  have  the  spondu- 
licks, and  tee  now  sweet  and  pretty  I can  smile  upon 
you.  Yours,  earnestly. 

At  the  Duval  County  Circuit  Court,  Florida, 
held’  at  Jacksonville  at  the  last  term  thereof, 
three  negro  jurors  were  offered  to  the  State's  at- 
torney by  the  clerk,  who  was  making  up  a panel 
for  tho  trial  of  a party  charged  with  a capital  of- 
fense. Being  sworn  upon  their  coir  dire,  the 
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State's  attorney  put  the  usual  questions,  includ- 
ing the  following,  “Have  you  or  have  you  not 
any  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment ?”  which,  being  duly  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  jurors  were  turned  over  to 
the  defendant’s  attorney. 

Attorney.  “You,  juror  on  the  left — what  is 
capital  punishment  ?” 

Juror.  44  Eh  mean  ef  de  man  guilty.** 
Attorney.  44  Next  juror — what  is  capital  pun- 
ishment ?” 

Juror.  “I  dunno  what  oh  mean  ef  eh  ain’ 
guilty:” 

Attorney.  44  Next  juror — wh&t  is  capital  pun- 
ishment?” 

Juror.  “I  'spec  eh  mean  det” 

Attorney.  44  You,  juror  on  the  left— what  is  a 
scruple  !n 

Juror.  44  You  mus*  tell  de  trufe.” 

Attorney.  “Next  juror — what  is  a scruple?” 
Juror.  44  Eh  mean  you  done  spa  to  tell  de 
trufe.” 

Attorney.  44  Next  juror — what  is  a scruple  ?” 
Juror.  44  Eh  mean  I done  kiss  de  book  fur  tell 
de  trufe.” 

Attorney  (rising),  “ I submit  to  the  Court  that 
the  jurors  are  clearly  incompetent,  not  having 
any  comprehension  of  questions  to  which  they 
have  made  answers  under  oath.” 

The  44  Court”  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the 
jurors  were  told  to  Btand  aside,  ahd  the  State's 
attorney  desoended  to  the  level  of  the  next  array 
when  framing  his  interrogatories. 

A little  41  Emy”  came  to  pay  her  dally  visit  to 
grandma  lately.  Grandma  had  been  paring  some 
apples,  and  little  Emy  likes  apples.  Em  v s nose 
is  as  keen  as  her  young  mind  is  quick,  and  com- 
ing in  the  room  she  glanced  wistfully  around,  but 
saw  no  sign  of  apples.  She  began  with, 

44 1 smells  apples.” 

44 Yes,  dear,”  answered  grandma;  ^‘it’s  that 
plate  of  apple  parings  there.” 

44 No,”  answered  the  sprite;  “it  Um*t  apple 
peels  I smells;  it’s. whole  apples.” 

And  she  got  one  with  cheeks  as  cosy  as  her 
own.  Will  that  do  for  Rutherford  Park  ? 

Definitions  of  wit  have  been  numberless,  but 
none  of  them  very  witty.  One  of  the  best  is  by 
Pope,  in  his 44  Essay  on  Criticism 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, , 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ncTer  so  well  yxpressod. 

Another  good  definition  is  by  Buckingham:. 

True  wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a cloud  retired, 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  hi!  admired; 

A flame  that  glows  amidst  eonceptfooa  flt, 

E’en  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit; 
Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  all  pien,  but  described  by  none. 

Bishop  Barrow,  defining  it,  says : 

44  Sometimes  it  lieth  In  pat  allusion  to  a known 
story,  or  in  seasonable  appfioatk)*  of  a trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ; sometimes  it 
playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 
from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound;  sometimes  it  is  Wrapped  in  a 
dress  of  humorous  expression ; sometimes  it  lurk- 
eth  under  afl  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a sly  question,  in  a smart  answer,  in 
a quirkish  reason,  in  a shrewd  imitation,  in  cun- 
ningly diverttog  or  cleverly  - retorting  an  objec- 
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tion ; sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a bold  scheme 
of  speech,  in  a tart  lron^,  in  a luity  hyperbole,  in 
a startling  metaphor;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange ; often  it  con- 
sisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up 
one  can  hardly  tell  how.  It  is,  in  short,  a man- 
ner of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way 
(such  as  reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by), 
which  by  a pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  con- 
ceit or  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirring  in  it  some  wonderland  breeding  some  de- 
light thereto.” 

One  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  very  best,  defini- 
tion of  a proverb  is  that  it  is  “ the  wisdom  of 
many  and  the  wit  of  one.”  The  saying  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Earl  Russell;  but  there 
have  been  repeated  attempts  to  prove  that  it  had 
a much  earlier  origin,  and  it  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  have  from  his  lordship’s  own  pen  a dis- 
tinct avowal  of  the  authorship.  . In  a pamphlet 
entitled  Further  Thoughts  on  National  Education, 
which  has  just  been  issued, he  says:  “I  gave 
some  years  ago  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a tf  a 
definition  of  a proverb, 4 A proverb  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  wit  of  one  man  and  the  wisdom  of 
many.’  Sir  Jame9  Mackintosh  repeated  my  def- 
inition to  his  family  and  his  guests  at  his  break* 
fast  table  as  mine.  Mine  it  certainly  was.”  - 

The  following  is  copied  for  the  Drawer  from  a 
scrap-book  extant  in  Dayton,  Ohio : 

LEGAL  WHI8KERS. 

Am  o’er  their  wiue  and  walnuts  pat, 

Talking  of  this  and  then  of  that. 

Two  wights  well  learned  in  the  law — 

That  is,  well  skilled  to  find  a flow— 

Bald  one  companion  to  the  other, 

44  How  is  it,  most  respected  brother; 

That  you  of  late  have  shaven  away 
Those  whiskers  which  for  many  a day 
Had  ornamented  much  your  cheek  t 
Sure,  ’twas  an  idle,  silly  freak.” 

To  whom  the  other  answer  gave; 

With  look  half  merry  and  half  grave, 

“ Though  others  be  oy  whiskers  graced, 

A lawyer  can't  be  too  barefaced," 

A Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune,  on  his  death- 
bed, asked  the  minister  whether,  if  he  left 
£10,000  to  the  kirk,  his  salvation  would  be  cer- 
tain. The  cautious  minister  responded, 44 1 would-  * 

dr  Mke  to  be  positive,  but  it's  weel  worth  the 
trying.”  The  gentleman  gave  the  money,  and 
soon  afterward  gave  up  the  ghost 

Dr.  — — was  once  somewhat  noted  in  Boston 
for  certain  eccentricities  and  a considerable  fund 
of  humor.  One  day,  walking  along  Washington 
Street  with  a companion,  they  observed  a modest 
sign  on  which  was  inscribed, 44  The  Friend  of  Vir- 
fue.”  The  doctor  proposed  to  go  in.  Accordingly, 
entering  a moderately  sized  apartment,  which,  it 
seems,  was  the  publication  office  of  a small  week- 
ly paper  with  the  above  title,  and  where  advice 
and  help  were  sometimes  given  to  those  who  found 
the  path  of  rectitudediffiflult,  the  doctor  addressed 
a rather  prim  old  lady,  sitting  at  a table  wiihm, 

44Is  this  the  office  of  the  Frietod  of  Virtue, 
madam  ?” 

“ It  Is,”  she  replied.  MDo  you  wish  for  any 
thing?”  .■  r * 

44  Oh  .nothing,  nothing,  nothing,”  said  he ; 44  only 
lam  Virtue,  and  thought  I would  call  hi  afcd  tee 
my  friend.” 

The  ORUerfl  did  ngpt  wait  for  a reply. 
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A STUDENTS  DREAM. 

Bt  CHRISTOPHER  CLOUD. 

« Heigh  diddle  diddle. 

The  cel  ud  the  JUdW.” 

Now  while  my  team  did  flow 

In  sympathetic  woe, 

I saw  another  visitor  approaching. 

Because  of  his  gray  hair, 

1 offered  him  a chair. 

He  bowed,  and  said, 44 1 hope  I'm  not  encroaching. 

I laid  my  novel  down 

With  a determined  frown, 

And,  sober  ss  a German  theologian, 

Above  my  lessons  bent; 

At  Euclid  first  1 went. 

To  wrestle  with  the  problems  like  a Trojan. 

“I  have  a new  device; 

Youll  find  it  very  nice 

For  helping  yon  to  study  mathematics: 

2 hope  youll  let  me  try. 

As  yon  are  young  and  spry, 

I do  not  think  'twiu  give  you  the  rheumatics." 

jRnoas  and  bis  crew, 

And  lovely  Dido  too, 

Bad  next  their  proper  share  of  tpy  attention, 

And  then  my  thoughts  I turned 

Where  Grecian  ardor  burned. 

And  Xenophon  of  warlike  deeds  mad#  mention. 

“ No,  thank  von.  Sir,"  I said. 

But  though  I shook  my  head. 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  my  feeling. 

He  took  me  by  the  hair. 

And  lifted  me  with  care. 

Until  I swung  between  the  floor  and  celling. 

Till  midnight  I did  pore 

The  weary  volnmes  o'er, 

And  gained  a shocking  headache  for  my  labor; 
Bat  when  to  bed  I crept. 

In  hopes  I should  have  slept, 

I heard  the  cat  and  fiddle  of  my  neighbor. 

Queen  Dido  at  the  sight 

Hose  op  In  great  affright. 

And  quite  forgot  she  should  have  been  a-borning. 

Old  Euclid  (for  'twaa  be) 

Said,  “Walt,  my  dear,  and  see; 

You'll  understand  this,  for  you  are  discerning." 

The  fiddle  led  the  van, 

Directed  by  a man ; 

The  cat  came  after,  at  her  own  discretion; 

Bat  cat  ana  fiddle  both, 

I coaid  have  taken  oath. 

Set  ont  to  give  their  feelings  full  expression. 

But  Dido  wonld  not  stay; 

Alarmed,  she  rushed  sway. 

And  ran  against  some  comers  in  the  entry. 

In  Tissaphernea  stalked. 

Behind  him  Cyrus  walked; 

Outside  Leonidas  was  posted  sentry. 

, From  out  my  window  flew 

Foil  many  an  ancient  shoo 

To  skim  through  “the  unnavigated  ether;" 

The  cat  the  missiles  heard. 

Bat  not  an  Inch  she  stirred — 

To  pay  attention  wonld  have  been  beneath  her. 

And  now  the  fan  began. 

And  Euclid  showed  nls  plan 
(While  cat  and  fiddle  gave  a choice  selection). 

Twas  thus  to  work  be  went: 

“Let  this  youth  represent 

A line  which  has  no  definite  direction." 

The  fiddle  gayly  cried . 

That  she  my  wrath  defied 

To  trouble  her  within  her  master's  dwelling. 

I heard  each  thrilling  note 

Across  the  garden  float. 

Upon  the  midnight  breezes  proudly  swelling. 

As  back  and  forth  I swung. 

The  walls  and  bedstead  rang 

As  if  they  were  my  many  knocks  deploring. 

He  placed  me  once  again 

Upright  like  other  men: 

“Now  you  are  perpendiclar  to  the  flooring." 

Distracted  long  I lay; 

Bat  ere  the  break  of-  day 

A fitful  al  amber  visited  my  pillow. 

I dreamed  I sailed  the  wav# 

Beside  JSneas  brave. 

And  rocked  with  him  upon  the  tossing  billow. 

Next  I waa  forced  to  kneel. 

And  Euclid  made  appeal 

To  Cyrus  to  observe  the  fine  rectangle. 

He  lifted  me  once  more, 

And  stood  me  on  the  floor. 

And  then  he  got  me  all  into  a tangle. 

Yet  ever  as  I dreamed. 

The  cat  and  fiddle  seemed 

To  follow  wheresoe'er  my  voyage  tended. 

Above  the  waters'  roar 

I beard  their  voices  soar, 

Till  with  the  whistling  wind  the  music  blended. 

When  be  a circle  tried, 

I thought  I should  have  died. 

Especially  when  he  essayed  to  square  It 

After  the  trapezoid 

I felt  an  aching  void ; 

The  faintness  grew  until  I scarce  oould  bear  it. 

I looked  npon  the  foam, 

And  thought  of  friends  and  home: 

Then  o'er  the  deck  my  careless  eyes  went  glancing. 
The  sight  which  met  my  gaae 

Filled  me  with  sore  amaze— 

Jfaeas  fiddling  and  a pussy  dancing! 

I gasped  and  tried  to  speak. 

But  really  felt  too  weak 
(Jast  then  1 was  a parallelepiped). 

When  arcs  and  sectors  came. 

They  made  me  feel  so  lame. 

I thought  1 wss  a most  unhappy  btped. 

He  stopped  and  touched  his  capu 
“ I am  glad  to  meet  yon,  chap. 

Although  you  look  as  If  you  thought  me  crazy. 

I often  need  at  night 

Some  recreation  light. 

And  so  I'm  teaching  pass  to  'thread  the  mazy.9 

Supposing  all  was  o'er, 

I sank  npon  the  floor; 

But  when  my  teacher  to  desist  consented. 

The  cat  the  fiddle  seized. 

And  played  and  sang  and  sneezed 

Till  I was  almost,  if  not  quite,  demented. 

“ Yon  know  that  now  and  then 

The  very  wisest  men 

Will  relish  nonsense,  as  you  see  me  doing. 

And  now  before  you  go, 

If  you'll  just  step  below. 

Well  have  a taste  of  what  the  cook  Is  stewing." 

The  bell  for  breakfast  rang. 

Up  Tlseaphemes  sprang, 

And  to  the  nearest  window  marched,  and  halted. 

The  others  followed  suit; 

Each  made  a neat  salute. 

Then  through  the  window  gracefully  they  vaulted. 

Ere  I could  make  reply, 

A mist  came  o'er  my  eye. 

By  head  went  round  and  round  with  dizzy  motion ; 
And  when  my  vision  cleared. 

By  host  had  disappeared, 

And  with  him  went  the  vessel  and  the  ocean. 

When  I was  left  alone. 

And  the  last  lingering  tone 

Of  cat  and  fiddle  died  npon  the  distance, 

I fell  Into  a swoon. 

Which  lasted  until  noon,  ! 

Four  doctors  being  called  to  my  nsristsnc* 

I thought  that  I awoke 

To  find  my  room  a*etnoke: 

A funeral  pile  loomed  darkly  in  the  middle; 

Poor  Dido  on  it  lay. 

Consuming  fast  away, 

Boomed  over  by  the  sobbing  cat  and  fiddle. 

By  neighbors  cat  no  morn 

Shall  frolic  round  his  door: 

Her  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  village  gutter. 

By  neighbor's  violin 
(I  fear  that  isos  a sin) 

I sent  to  Dido  In  a flame  rad  flutter. 
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THE  journey  Across  the  continent  is  an  old  We  alighted  from  the  Union  Pacific  train 

story,  and  those  who  have  not  made  it  at  Cheyenne,  the  incomplete  little  town 
have  probably  read  the  chapters  describing  that,  sprung  into  existence  in  a night,  and 
it  ill  Mr.  NordhofTs  delightful  book.  For  thence  traveled  a.  hundred  miles  south  along 
three  days  1 was  rolling  over  the  thickly  the  eastern  front  of  the  mountains  to  Den- 
settled  farm  lands  between  the  metropolis  ; ver,  passing  by  the  nourishing  settlement 
and  Omaha  in  a Pullman  ear.  Toward  dedicated  to  Horace  Greelcv,  which,  with  it* 
noon  on  the  fourth  day,  when  by  impcrcep-  j tasteful  houses,  fruitful  gardens,  and  irrigH- 
tiblo  degrees  we  had  reached  an  altitude  of  j ting  canals,  is  a refreshing  contrast  to  its 
(5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  to-  arid  surroundings,  and  a credit  to  the  tern- 
ditim  of  the  ride  over  the  desert  plains  was  peril  neo;  principles  on  which  it  is  governed, 
rc  lie  veil  by  the  distant  lino  of  the  Rocky  , The  tithe  of  Colorado  that  we  have  seen  so 
Mountains,  stretching  northward  into  tho  far  is  not  a fulfillment  of  the  agricultural 
Black  Hills,  and  southward  as  far  as  Pike’s  paradise  that  we  h&ve  l>een  promised.  The 
Peak- — a hazy  succession  of  curves  accent-  air  is  crisp  and  tho  wind  isstroug  and  bleak, 
uated  by  the  exclamation  points  of  many  The  soil  is  loose,  sandy,  and  neglected*  In 
peak*,  streaked  with  the  whitest  of  white  the  foreground  the  wavy  plains  are  yellow, 
snow,  and  seeming  to  burn  in  nebulous  and  in  the  distance  they  are  subdued  to  a 
flames  and  smoke — a regiment  of  giants,  t he  leaden  gray  color,  reaching  to  the  blue  foot- 
culminating  testimony  and  offspring  of  na-  bills,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  to  a 
ture’s  fiercest  ymssions.  j duller  sky.  A disagreeable  ami  significant 
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; T4<Mifonrtfc 

04 # Ia>^  umivt  ihv  4irei*h 

Vilou :'-nf  hfedeiiaiii  Whaler,  Aiiii  the 
• in  &mih  wi  iVdorado 

iMDdNhW  Mexico,  at  Ihi  fib)#*  under  tbAdi^©ev 

[ i Tb$: 

:.  w n frif ' wu**  rbd a ilwd  % fuHow  the  fortunes 
* v <L  ffbm  Owi« 

/ < i' ^ ritM;u  ti  ' «*  > < IbMebbh  a dia- . . 

■ 4^|u&'  sik 

n ruw-gahge  r© ad  m ©pfcmion  between  the 
two  places.  The  r^nte  mejiuder*  the  suge- 
; hush  phun#  it*  itw  t*hfti  **£  tli©  t&ouu'taitig,. 
ronmijug  the  l>as<$  of  Pik©^r?»n<l  **)©x*sdoa&l- 
. \y  winding  among  tit©  footdhflta  of  piiUv'ttud 
! HpX)i0v,  with  t hoi r gfoU^i|(ie]y  eroded  yellow 
f sandstones  uml  low?  beds  of  detritus.  The 
sage  plum  is  one  of  the  dreariest  keys  that 
| Naturekas  struck  hi  tkisWestenj  symphony 
of  hers.  It  is  a©  tmx^H*JL'i  vab1y  Iifo]es*ern>d:;d 
: fit  earth,  that  bears  it©  fn lit  her  beauty,  »iid 
!:  yields  but  the  pailj  of  it©  moobtbrie!  to  -tbeC; 
senses  of  tli©  beholder— a wan,  unlovely 
C\  husk  that  seewift  Urpareb  with  the  heat  of 
gp..  iuWard  fires.  The  reddish  writ  U Ary  and 
g&  sitndy^  fmtl  ik  split  \yifb  ihituty  t*hn&<  a* 
tliimiflt  if.  wotilif  fall  ^paxt  ami  tjfktf  rut© 
anbtfier  of  thefrvqucnt  vertical -walled  gul- 
il©4  that  the  wash  of  the  mono  turn  fynWit* 
has  lormed.  TlHv  little  ttifih*  JUtd  tyhftfc  of 
grass  in  this  red  expanse  are  w*ek<Mi©©  of 
yfi&fXMUm.  anil  the  Aupurubtindanf  hi igfi 
hrxshes  spread  their  knotted  and  tiktwm«r 
hram  lie&  ui  every  direction.  M&fil  the  *na~ 
lane©:  fades  away  in  tfn*  paj^if  of  their 
hoary  lenves.  A ftW^rkMpha^ia  m; 
to  this  tair^e  xariation  of  did!  gr eon  .and 
d idler  hfinv  p-red  by  the  Re  re©  Uftiifm  tit  fbfc 
Spanish  bayonet  juhI  the  bristling  eaeths ; 
lull  the  lung  parlies  aie  oppresMoI  by  a 
set  tied  air  ©f  umittemble  and  unalterable 
sadness.  At.  this  stage  of  onr  journey  we 
were  too  ready  to  express  our  disappoMji^ 
menf  in  a judgment  that  vyw*  nether  yjor- 
reet  nur  kindly,  albeit  w©  had  Keen  fcnlittle  ; 
but  a*  we  went  fartlier,  and  more  of 
Bmitli^rn  C^toradb,  we  Iciinuui  to  llkn  it 
^ . ■. ,;  1 t ' 

^ :;#P ; f . ... ...  . ^ ! 

*dreet*h  wolb-sjfrsvX»bl  yrnurkets.  and  general  | With  jwparrdions  for  M;b  departbH*  iaiot|Kf 
appeantuvM1  uf  iUmb  and  pe.rmauftney.  But  field  of" iImv three  part  ie»  into  which  Lieuteu- 
't  »*v  * lieerb  k.-:  and  bleak  U»o,  and  is  fererer  unt. Marshall’s  sevtiou  of  the  expedition  wa# 
Hwepl  by  til©  rMSlnng  winds  blowing  from  in  lie  sabdlyided.  Th(^  tent*  were  jdtehed  in 
the  tey  no*yidiuihA*  The  eVaimi*  in  a pl©iwaiti|;  ^it(xutid|>(^t^d|f1;ii©^6Wii  tindet 

petVidjilbiM  i>f  Murn’b. — M least  H seetus  eiu  tu.  ngtfH^xif©^t#du^o©dwlind  (hegrnuiul  wait 
tH,  ^•itb  «oir  fresh  triemones  of  the  sultry  i strewn  with  the  paeking  eases,  tiU*d  •’Mtii 
days  left  behind  in  tW.  lower  <i)t  tfrnles.  ' The  • instrOimMita  and  other  parts  of  fine  ruftlit:, 
dust  is  hi  tolerably ■ lhi.uk,  and  lie*,  in  drifts'  tlmt  %yer©  irrrly  ing  l>y  every  iTaiifr- ©u'rihue-s 
across  Die  road^  and  oti  the  side. wtdk.  uur  ; and  revolvers  irmii  ..BpriugHeld  . niui  RcH'k 
ubvihihg  acquires  a gilt ( y -»mr  li|>s  , Island : army  saddles,  With  li©>ivy  ittiirqjW. 

eh  a p ufidhUH  ter,  and  a#  wo  tbluk  of  the  Utt-  j nod  t»rhUee:  raltmtkuf  bsteon^UiofWi,  tlr<ur(nud 
nod  atnioKpliero  and  fordo  re  of  the  genial  ••  cotiVe  ; hugs  of  cart  ridges  ' p.y*d  d*d)eale  bits 

Tbuifcru  rbdntVv,  wty  ar^  alntuat  ‘fsorry  wny  ©f  seiehtide  uieehiuvmfnv  bDgbl  f*c»u  the 
\iM\fc.P  r * , / t th>f nil©  4>f  ttpdr’ dbopdibi  fu^d  l^ik  i^uk^rw 

The  Wheeler expediHun  of  1875 waa  tivbej  Thw  met .©orb logical  teut  was  oecuph'd 
ilivuied  ihur  i wh  serlbmst  one  orgaidziug  a%4  '3i%hf  .by  Watc.hfbl.^li»t3tV«r#  wtw-tinyii 
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r) ip  barmhetersv  tk^nwmu>- » VtiiU  iron  bedsteads  «t  reclining 
!*♦  by.  tb#-i  TVashiugtmrfdamF-  chair*,  >ueb  ».«  1 had  seen  in  jikdures  of 
meter  re«offiere  v*?r^  gut  WimhiHlou  and  Alderrthv»tfc;  but  the  stem 
ad  testing  by  actual  chain  reafifcy  of  mother  earth  ifa'r  a enuth,  cuul  a 
ic  liitie  dials  attached  tiy,  flpgrketnml;  eor*  of  a , fi  ve  feet  wide  and 
■lyhvoled  corriagt>s,  apd  the  thipe  i^t  lagli,  for  u ^beiier.  Each  xaan 
t*\  linni^  jmck-sioldlas  and  had  to  oh:  his  own  shore  .of  the  work,  to 
males,  Ofliecrs  and  men  groom  nod  saddle  hk  owti  jouidt  s,  erect  hi* 
wed  . in  tiuckskiP  or  he.fi v,y  own  tw/it,  and  make  tun  own  bed— him*  of 
rith  fyb£lt  xmli  h6wlcrknilc7  which  duties  was  at  ajj  ides^iiyH^d^r  .&*$: 
ly  llannel  fitihts,  lngli  boo t»;  by  the  time  Wu:  had  been  In  tbe  tWi  a aw&; 
it $;  and  all  skbflmvb  to  the  when  our  Upa  wfrif  •. and 
f iictiari;  bacpn.uml  coffee  our  clothing  ttud  budding  tvert*  gritty  u* 
f little  vatiatioti>  fomiefl  our  saxjdrtmpcryUttlc  wonfl^^ra^-  fcfe: *p«ike.  .of; 
r,  mid  supper.  out  experiences  mdy  in 

all  m fun  and  work  was  Onr  detachment  coiktatcii  or  nme  fli.ii 
-hi  full,  David  V,  Meats—  -r  Ideate  no  nt  t\  C.  jlnrrieoiu  of  tin?  tifxiit 
tURpOTlatioii,  as  good  .«  sou!  • iVvalty  (iu  charge^  Mr.  Fred  A.  viitik. 
(|  who  had  a deeper  and  trie-  chief  topographer,  Mr,  Anton  Karl,  im*detapy 
perplexing  rtwghmmmtimi  t^yjHtgraptier,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ndbktck.  inHRwoUw. 
pidity,  amlsngaeity  hi  unde  gist,  the  ymtet,  three  pockvew,  «■«*!.  u ciookr- 
^Uic  r Tiiiui  I had  met  heroes  with  iv  ruling  and  park,  mule  for  each.  W. 
&e;  His  snlmrdmulys  lootc-  ware  detained  at  the  c:rgaiiixujgi:am{»  about 
(h  »mpro*d!de  ad  ini  ration,  j week,  and  then  separated  from  the  other 
. reverent  c^ntc:i«pt^.W  rf  not fc»  meei  again  until  the  close 

Id  at  piM  tlmos  tdaculate  as  of  thc  suasoifg  work  in  Kovemher.  From 
O what  hu  dntff  krrow  hnnit  I%ohTpi  wn  rode  southward  over  still  »lmi^ 
Dave  accepted  Mas  homage  "iyt  plating  ami  thvoiigh  wj.iiuIhI  Mexican  vih 
all.  lg£*'$  with  «md  hut^  find  swarthy  InlVaVit' 
\ p&rfc  except  - that  resulting  arita  While  wo  reniaiiied  in  tlrp  yoad  we 
ve  expcfiriH  e-  #i  long  birr,”  occasionally  nu  t a duwty  trawler,  a burly 
dhobis  varied  knowledge  stock  raisor.gr  a light-hearted  miner  porch* 
MtV  ih'^ioeii:  m tweyd.y-omF  efl  oh  fin  overloaded  little  douk'ey,  sfartuig 
(cm  life  he  liatf  hegit  pretty  nut  to. prospect  for  gold  in  the  mopfrt^km; 
)^r«?  in  the  ;rJt!pnii'tprii.*8,  atifl  TUo  wind  was  idea fr  and  constant,  and  hon 


driving.  He  had  n 
pair  of  Mm  merriesi 
pywHhat  wore  ever 
vii  in  hiiin/m  litnifl, 
and  iiln^tratod  ov> 
cry  iocidVrnt  that 
occurred  hr  wa> 
maniioiiod  in  bi^ 
pncsonce  with  t» 
lauginildc  anoedhte 
My 

<&  field  Yi  fe  wer*  r v , ^ 
ballon  whhtfhiid  j t&H 
mm  \\i  the  summit  '^v-^ 
of 

Vohmbvcf  aoldicr^ 
ami  1 conside  r 

ably  shocked  w hen  • 

I saw  itio  r.%  tiv-rfp 
economy  of  our  nut. 
lit.  which  consist 
fid  of  tw«.m>‘*t:wf 
pounds  *Ai  jiersmni1 
hagg&gi*-  and u small 
roll  of  bedding  fov  t 
euch  man— *:iio  cory 
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it,  and  the  white 
clouds  drifting  over- 
head. Rut  the  cations 
of  t he  Conejos,  the  Los 
Pittas,  and  the  Rio 
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tmm  etfttfmWJ  *n*r 

<mr  mtiJ^  head*  to  \<vrVV‘^/^,i  ^ 

ward  f«T  the  «*. 
straying  iirtutchc%  -*  :••  V^'^*.- 
until  wr‘  to  ii 

pile  n?o.sri-i:!C'V^r-  f ^ 

Ihmeul.ti  ms  wjm  tin* 

| % r;^/ ^ • C‘ H t^i f | k * k ^ 'V**^*:^- 

9^1  til  tnoriv  pdtW 
and  the  other  y eg*- 
tiitinii >tili  more  r*<- 

flivoditntv  i'Jn>  Wd :m$T the  mat- 

t<&!  Alj*Ub  -.^Ifedf^iir."'  M^x- 

iean  tmv  $$  jakk  a 

mhl  gmtu  mi ul  it  bright  ■ ml  Tn- 
ilern*ath  tin*  there  v*m  n h>\>  Tipx^iug 
KiVuud.^  nmt  wfi#p  w# ;$wjppfc/\tbfc  brunches 
u^bkh  wt*  A booklet,  raniiia^ 

with  ilia  b limit  vtxyt&v  0 fn^U)y  mfclted 
snow*,  iftfatypt'  %e$;.  %vit h aU  the  akri  nr- 
ilfttiiM?  of*  .foliage,  lit  tkp  middle  of  au  ex- 
•v<W!p#tfnttily‘  lint  June,  a wlwt^'.-muiiU^  siill 
Uy  on  the  iih;uly  purrs  of  this  eufipn,  8000 

lV*ef  ub«»ve  fbn  It  vt'i  4v(i«*  -Mfe  The  biUlkrt 

with  eottou-wokilH  Yaryn»ir  hi 
wight  ff&yi\  six  Oj  myMitj  fovt>  all  ii&m-. 


bHag,  nil  ^forfobug,  -;a#  lb**  %iud  fgnrhed 
Ihedi  tfbjrtve.  with  ragged 

limlu*  and  dusky  grcavD  MJago,  were  finder- 
added  Hi  these,  and  dense  a*  the  living  tim* 
Imf  was,  ilumtf&tulB  of*  dead  trunks  luj^  on 
the  Inlbside^  w hen  they  ..bad  fallen  in  the 
iast  •t^mpesfo  Ah etwl  &t.  us  & Hond  rf f blue 
Httitifce  wreathed  itself  to  heaven,  findpre*- 
nully  wc;  came  utnm  o Wide  patch  of  land 
wasted  And  blackened  by  Hm*  that  why 
*itill  ^nreudh/g.  As  wo  went  through  the 
hollows,  the  Mbnttcf  of  our  steps  was  drown- 
ed |ti  the  bi*Js  of  infww /iinA\fi>'ni8,Ab(tbiiiKn 


to  ditinioiifit  nmi  pitk  them, 
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vein  of  burnished  metal,  and  at  least  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  upper  edge  of  the 
wall.  In  some  place*  it  wan  overhung  by 
crags  or  abutment*  of cavernous  rock  eroded 
into  quaint  resemblance*  of  artificial  things, 
and  again  it  wound  itself  into  the  shadows 
of  massive  bowlders  that  seemed  balanced 
on  needle  points.  The  timber  was  scarce 
here.  A few  charred  pine  stems,  straight  as 
arrows,  shot  into  the  air,  divested  of  branch 
and  leaf,  intensely  black  in  contrast  with 
the  pallid  cotton- wood  trunks  that  lay  in 
waste  on  the  gravelly  e alum -sides.  Out  on 
the  point  of  a rock  An  eagle  sat  brooding, 
and  swooped  away  in  an  ever-increasing  cir- 
cle when  be  saw  us.  The  turbulent  stream 
that  foamed  over  the  ledges  in  its  course 
was  silent  at  our  height } but  our  voices 
were  drowned  in  the  steady  roar  of  the 
wind,  which  swept  through  the  eauon  with 
the  sound  of  the  waters  at  Niagara-  Over- 
head — what  was  there  ? A strip  of  the 
brightest  blue,  dazzling  in  its  purity ; a con- 
stant drift  of  little  puds  of  white  and  great 
volumes  of  rainy  gray  that  hurried  on  with 
wild  messages  iuto  the  distant  east. 

A frosted  mass  of  snow  lay  'here  mid  there 
in  the  fissures,  with  threads  of  wafer  trick- 
ling from  it  into  the  lied  of  the  stream.  Our 
breathing  was  labored,  and  our  lungs  felt 
raw  and  burning.  The  trail  was  graven 
across  the  brow  of  the  nick  in  zigzags  form- 
ing a succession  of  bills,  in  climbing  which 
we  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  lead  our 
mules.  Rut  a little  further  on,  the  canon 


Then,  after  resting  a night,  ami  ori  the 
next  morning  finding  our  tents  sheathed  in 
an  armor  of  frozen  min,  we  struck  into  anoth- 
er labyrinth,  crossing  the  main  branch,  ami 
continuing  on  our  way  over  fertile  valleys 
and  snowy  ridges  until  we  reached  the  head 
of  a declivity  looking  down  on  the  two  arms 
of  the  cation  of  the  Los  Pill  os,  which  formed 
a junction.  If  you  would  realize  the  scene, 
think  of  two  awfully  deep  ravines  extending 
at  an  obtuse  angle  from  each  other,  one  to- 
ward the  southwest,  the  other  toward  the 
cast — two  ravines  with  stunting  walls  of 
hemlock,  fir,  and  pine,  which  at  their  bases 
are  only  separated  by  the  hairVbveadt  h of  a 
rushing  stream,  these  walls  forming  them- 
selves at  intervals  into  perpendicular  dills 
of  green  basaltic  rock.  Think  of  a tempes- 
tuous sky,  with  ragged  storm  clouds  career- 
ing in  massive  volumes  overhead,  and  a per- 
petual twilight  below  casting  weird  shadows 
upon  the  lower  slopes.  Think  of  a strong 
wiud  whistling  in  fitful  gusts  around  the 
corners  of  enormous  bowlders  held  loosely 
in  their  place*  by  a pebbly  soil;  of  wintry 
gloom  and  tumultuous  motion.  Then,  pos- 
sibly, you  will  have  an  understanding  of 
some  of  the  elements  that  ga  ve  the  scene  its 
impressive  and  peculiar  grandeur. 

For  about  four  hours  we  meandered  a 
trail  .not.  more  than  ten  inches  wide,  worn 
in  the  left  wall  of  the  eafion  stretching  to 
the  north.  This  precarious  foot-hold  wus 
at  least  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  which  bubbled  along  like  a 
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turned  to  the  east,  leaving  in  its  curve  an 
opening  through  the  west  Avail  by  which  we 
passed  into  a marshy  basin  surrounded  by 
hills  of  pine  anti  Matted  by  a thick  growth 
of  shrubbery.  Crossing  this  to  its  farther 
divide,  wo  lost  the  trail,  and  the  pack  train 
was  detained  while  several  member*  of  the 
party  started  off  in  different  directions  to 
look  for  it. 

Just  ahead  of  ns,  apparently  separating 
two  outlets  of  the  valley,  was  a knoll,  which 
I ascended  iu  order  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  wind  had  fallen 
by  this  time,  and  there  was  only  a gentle 
soughing  among  the  pines  and  firs.  The 
path  was  strewn  with  logs,  some  so  far  de- 
cayed that  they  crumbled  to  dust  under  my 
feet,  and  others  the  fresh  wreck  of  the  last 
tempest.  The  air  Was  balmy  with  the  strong 
scent  of  resin,  and  ministered  a grateful  ease 
to  uiy  wearied  lungs.  Several  brown  squir- 
rels, start  led  at  rny  approach,  darted  iuto 
their  hiding-places  with  a timid  cry,  and 
stared  me  out  of  countenance  with  their 
sparkling  eyes.  The  least  sound  fell  with 
distinctness  in  the  hush,  and  awoke  ghost- 
ly reverberations  among  the  fastnesses  of 
rock  surrounding.  I 
cl  tui)  >ed  1 e i mi  rely  to  ti 
the  crest  of  the  liill, 
and  came  suddenly 
to  the  very  edge  of 
a cliff  looking  down 
upon  a scene  that 
must  have  made  a 
1 i fe- I«>ng  ini j »re ssi ot  1 
on  the  most  trivi- 
8even  or 


red,  and  opposite  to  me  were  three  sharp 
spires  supported  from  the  face  of  a yellow 
stone  bluff,  like  the  turret  window  of  a Nor* 
rnandv  house.  But  it  was  not  the  extent  of 
the  prospect  nor  the  grandeur  of  form  ami 
color  that  made  this  scene  so  impressive. 
The  sun  w as  still  high,  and  the  sky  without  a 
ffeek,  yet  the  silent  space  below  was  steeped 
iu  a mellow,  cloistral  twilight.  It  Avas  as 
though  the  earth  bad  gone  back  in  a dream  to 
the  time  w hen  men’s  feet  were  circumscribed 
by  one  garden.  I Avas  on  t he  edge  of  a world 
where  human  heart  had  never  beaten,  and 
where  human  hand  hud  never  worked  to 
take  away  the  melancholy  and  sanctity  of 
primitive  nature'.  What  influence  was  it 
that  exerted  itself  upon  me  as  I looked  over 
those  waves  of  hills,  the  dark  ravine  be- 
tween, and  the  stilly  forests  enveloped  In  a 
profound  hare?  1 felt  a wild  despair,  a 
heaviness  of  heart,  that  1 was  glad  enough 
to  relievo  in  answering  the  call  of  the  men 
with  the  pack  train.  And  it  is  this  element 
of  extreme  remoteness,  this  perfect  seques- 
tration from  the  softening  influence  of  man  n 
presence,  that  gives  Western  scenery  the  sen- 
timent which  1 think  it  is  so  hard  to  describe. 


gBgHSa 


al  mind, 
eight  hundred  feet 
below  me  was  a 
chasm  extending 
twenty  miles  in  a 
straight  course,  and 
imprisoned  by  pre- 
cipitous heights 
heavily  timbered 
with  dusky  trees. 
Ear  away  iuto  a 
dreamy  space  of 
blue  these  two 
chains  of  mountains 
rose  and  fell  like 
the  billows  of  a sea, 
with  their  ridges 
drawn  against  the 
sky  as  clearly  its  ix 
si  1 ho 1 1 e tie,  a n d the  i r 
thick  mantles  of 
dark  green,  that 
seemed  bed#  of  soft 
musses  in  the  dis- 
tance, spangled  with 
rainbow  crags  of  ba- 
salt ami  sandstone. 
The  cliff’  on  which  I 
stood  was  a blootl- 
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' The  trail  ba<l  been  found  again,  and  turn-  honey  with  his  dainty  bill.  But  far  pret- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  knoll,  a few  hundred  tier  to  me  than  this  gaudy  fellow,  with  bis 
fret  further  on  we  entered  a grove  of  noble  airs  and  graces,  were  the  butterflies,  especial  • 
piiics  with  brown -red  bark,  the  shadow*  of  ly  those  of  u tiny  specie#,  bluish  in  color, 
which  made  a blackness  so  deep  and  silent  looking  like  violet*  that  bad  been  tom  from 
that  we  ghiueed  around  warily  as  we  passed  their  stems  by  the  wind,  and  by  some  fairy 
under  them.  This  fear-ins piriu g fpiality  was  power  endowed  with  w ings.  I think  these 
increased  by  the  booming  uote of  the  serein* h-  beau  ties  must  grow'  by  what  they  feed  on, 
owl  that  anon  broke  out  among  the  topmost  • for  hosts  of  them  fluttered  about  the  rhto- 
bmnelies  with  the  muffled  sound  of  a death-  tiers  of  bluebells  that  are  more  plentiful  in 
bell.  The  grass  here  was  profuse  again,  and  this  piny  mountain  valley  than  on  the  heath- 
the  w ild  flow  ers  flushed  out  in  greater  vari- ; ery  hills  of  Scotland. 

ety  than  ever.  By-and-by  wo  reached  the  j And  soon  the  night  came — the  night  that 
Croat  of  a steep  hill  covered  with  cotton-  j in  this  region  reveals  as  many  wonders  as  it 
woods,  ami  descending  this,  we  were  under-  j hides.  The  first  indication  of  its  approach 
neuth  the  cliff  on  which  1 had  stood  half  I was  a glow  on  the  Kami. stone  bluffs,  deejxuj- 
hii  hour  before,  locked  iu  a glen  inclosed  on  ing  every moment  , until  these  masses  of  red 
r hive  sides  by  phio-oovered  walls;  the  fourth  i and  yellow  seemed  like  jewels  in  the  green 
side  abutted  on  the  ravine,  with  its  vista  of  surrounding  them.  The  azure  sky  faded 
hills  and  mysteries  of  blue.  A little  way  lie-  away  into  a sea  of  pearl,  in  which  some? 
low  another  canon  ran  into  the  main,  and  stray  patches  of  w hite  were  floating  lazily, 
two  noisy  brooklets  joined  arms  to  form  the  Beneath  this  tranquil  space  of  exquisite  col- 
head  waters  of  the  Rio  Obama.  or  the  pines  iu  the  cation  remained  heavy 

Amidst  tliis  solitude,  so  far  away  from  and  dark,  wrapped  in  an  unaltered  gloom, 
home  and  friends*  wo  pitched  our  tents  and  But  anon —marvelous  touch  ! marvelous 
lit  our  camp  tire.  On  one  side  of  us  there  was  change  l — the  west  w it*  lighted  by  a sensuous 
a bank  of  supple  shrubs  several  feet  high,  i crimson,  growing  wanner  each  momentum! 
with  vagrant  daisies  bestrewn  in  the  moist  fast  overspreading  the  whole  heaven.  The 
earth  around,  and,  though  no  water  could  f sky,  the  clouds,  the  bluffs,  were  mu  ft  used  in 
be  seen,  the  voice  of  a stream  arose  front  the  passionate  light,  and  l>y  degrees  the 
under  this  bowery  canopy  in  a lightsome  dim  ravine  lying  so  coldly  in  the  earth  was 
trill.  The  uir  was  clear  and  exhilarating,  \ struck  by  the  ruddy  glow  that  kissed  the 
;mm!  scented  with  the  pungent  balsam  of  the  1 embattled  forest*  on  the  slopes,  until  I lie 
pine  and  the  languishing  sweetness  of  the  j red  pines  blushed  like  maples  in  the  an- 
wild  rose-  A sprightly  bumming- lord  stole  in  tun.  For  a sublime  moment  all  the  earth 
among  the  flowers,  and  robbed  them  of  tlieii  and  heaven  was  swept  by  the  flame,  and 
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five  white  folds  m the  film  *'imfcm*\,\t  m d j The eoimrry  wnkfnli  of  gaxne,  and  a train- 
ah  ado  of  jitnk.  Thru  it  t&gfned  Uy  m [t^l  Inutfer,  &?.$<!  Vf4  gone  tub  m fir iy:  tii;- 
vhtUHjrtvH  as  it  (hunts  and  ?)m  «ky  U^aria-  waii  J vei-non  to  nUtaia  au  intend  t»tr  with  eilhvr 
and  mid  Th?  Mlmduws  fcpmwl  oof  their  • hUttk.  cinnamon,  or  gmzly  hear.,  A Mexi- 
ann^  fyyfhgr  jfeitd  and  f,h*> . raying ];ea'u  who  joined  u»  at  ilm  toS^u  of,  Com^b* 

vame  fHthimdivss  in  ’a  mysterious  dW'.km?>9j  bom*\m!  ten  cartridges  and  in v carbine 
that,  aii  It  was,  scorned  to  mb  ! from  me.  if*  returned  eight  bf  thf?  t ar- 

hut  the  vi«lt>fi  hddiis  depth#.  ' j tndg^aml  bron^bt  uitti  nanip  agrouse  nmt 

ft ti  t a iul  1 i 1 a ry  AYplor- 


: . f. .. 

and  the  pim*  logs  emkled  .merrily  in  the  ;,:ms;  ptnrty  tind*  no  time  for  at 

ijM*sry  air.  Bv-3.ndd»y  the  ^rarA  kamq  out, ; ida^voittv  did  not,  find  way  : &Hd  tad?**  d«- 
and  ilio  uiotui fain  ridges  were  H hm> mated  j game  yatne  hit*)  tAMfs  or  ntf  #n* 

by  a pbospltfire-aeind  light  like  that  of  ;Bf.  I ilie  road,  ivo-seblum  bad  a'-'diaUc^t^  ^Jibuti 
Khno/whieb  xneikat  ftoa  noiuetbni^  burn- mhr  }eiwdf*r, 

ftjtift  vtk  tW  yard -anna,  and  &* -M; ' i Cm  A ait e rupee,,  imv&yrr,  Stun  ^no 

spirit*  of  therr  dead  eototwi&f*.  ■ [fef  jfe  parkins  mu  titfrt  runrhr^Ub  « pale 

Vtuiii  tliifc  memorable  catup  ws  atrnek  ffitee  and  h\*  revolver  draws 
down  the  oaf) fin 


\v  htob  w i dotted  gregtly  j a— bear— w ithm— 

foui  i&.  bead.  while  the. : — it  t ~~ lit t i^li e^l  *—  at—  am  !,f  be  e *«Uiwiixi. 

foib<hb.  and  powfjr,  be-  p^af'bibkaly.  :v  Cf<bi«— ^ajdii^4-bo^^ab^ 
t rhtmnef  for  itself  The  | Jid^diavo—  f ' ; ^ s,'V0;‘i  '■':  ; 

: thuu  tlio*>e  and, ] : Ho  h»x*  been  lying  aklb^)*  db  tfm  %mse  a 

ed  front,  the  • 1 'vr 

fir  to  the  holioiv  of  the  (.awoke  biui,  and  ae  lie  •o^H»ned  hia  inwsv 
01/  delving  nnMi  it^be»1;  eyre  he  mrf  tip  ommuoim  i-imimrion  bear 
sett  lad o w fbe  ifibt  bf  tbo  j gifting  ai  him  &m\  smaeUing  \t#  rough  l{|«, 
ibara  wer<<  boi«t-erhd»  and  | Nt?  fonder  b*  wasi  reared.  A idiitianion 
•er  inbssy  foe  It  a,  and  o/>  ; hear  ns  a terrible  antagonist  for  a man  with 
f for  a moment  in  jmidM  j-only  .»  revolver  to  defend  hnmdf;  arid  as 


Bath  fttikBd  btniftelf  on  bis  ell»r>\vsr  tlio  rath- 
less  monster  studied Iqm,  with 
of  eeloeung  u safi  part  to  l/egiu  vrlfh  evi 
dbnt  m itsi  srnftih  feroeihw.^  litrngry*lon:kihg 
eyes*  :\‘r 

Ottf  valhuit  eommle  mgheHt^  ami  .sorrow- 
fully kinl  !d»  fttf  he  kii^xv 

that  if  he  tired  and  mfesinl , a yitril  pait; 
tha  auhsrf|mmt  putegedings  woidd  havg  no 
pk«Htiral>le  interest  forhirn.  lint  the  \rnur 
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duced  in  number  to 
six  by  the  absence 
of  Lieutenant  Morn- 
soil,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
two  others,  gathered 
around  a sparkling 
lire  of  logs.  The 
mountain  ridges 
were  pale  with  neb- 
ulous light,  like  the 
gleaming  white  of 
the  aurora  borealis. 
The  ravine  wax  pro- 
foundly dark  and  si- 
lent, and  our  voices 
sounded  with  singu- 
lar clearuesH  in  the 
We  were 


crisp  air. 

i nst iucti  vely  drawn 
nearer  to  our  com- 
panions by  the 
knowledge  of  otir 
loneliness,  like  cast- 
aways on  an  ocean, 
and  the  men  wlm 
had  been  utter  Gran- 
gers to  each  other  six 
weeks  before  were 
united  as  closely  a* 
brothers.  Sudden- 
ly a wild,  despair- 
ing, horrible  clamor 
broke  the  silent*®  of 
the  cation,  ami  was 
repea  ted  thrice  in 
muffled  echoes  from 
the  sandstone  cliffs. 
On r couvo raati on  a h- 
ruptly  ceased,  ami  we — or  those  of  us  to 
whom  tiii»  far  Western  life  vsas  new — list- 
ened in  dreadful  suspense.  The  mules 
rushed  past  us,  with  dilating  eyes  and 
ears  erect.  A second  time  the  cry,  loud 
and  demoniac  as  the  glee  of  an  escaped 
inadumu,  awoke  the  ringing  echoes.  Co- 
yotes,v some  one  suggested,  and  it  was 
these  mongrel  wolves  that  made  this  dismal 
chorus  in  their  revels  over  the  carcass  of 
the  dead  bear,  Many  a night  afterward 
they  stole  about  the  outskirts  of  our  camp, 
and  disturbed  tin  w it Ii  their  devil-like  how  l- 
ing. Alone  they  do  not  often  venture  to 
attack  a man,  but  iu  large  ntunlw*rs.  aud  es- 
pecially w hen  led  by  a white  wolf,  they  are 
dangerous  company.  Their  bark  is  curious- 
ly deceptive,  and  sometimes  when  we  were 
startled  by  an  outcry  that  seemed  to  come 
from  a pack  of  wolves,  we  looked  back  to 
see  t w o or  three  mean  lit  tle  coyotes  trotting 
away,  with  a bung-dog  confession  of  cow- 
ardice in  their  bushy  tails. 

From  the  station  at  the  forks  of  the  river 
an  excursion  was  made  to  some  of  the  high- 
est peaks  in  the  Sun  Juan  range.  Our  route 
lay  up  the  western  branch  of  the  cufton, 
between  the  high  embankments  before  al- 


tJTfi  INMANS  or  bOOTU**N  OOLGttA.IX>, 


pricked  its  ears  at  the  dick  of  the  hammer, 
and  w ith  a laudable  desire  to  avoid  ditiicul- 
ties,  waddled  away  down  the  hollow  of  the 
river.  Sain  could  now  feel  the  earth  under 
him  again,  and  sped  to  camp  with  the  news 
of  his  adventure. 

Mr.  lvarl  responded  to  his  call  for  volun- 
teers, ami  went  to  the  scene  of  the  encount- 
er with  the  hero,  who  now  averred  that  the 
bear  did  not  laugh,  but 4t  kinder  grinned/’ 

Poor  Bruin  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was 
quietly  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  when 
bis  pursuers  espied  him  and  pointed  their 
carbines  at  him.  Apparently  understanding 
their  intentions,  ho  turned  round  ami  ran 
down  the  bank  to  have  fair  fight  with  them, 
but  before  he  reached  the  bottom  three 
bullets  plowed  through  his  body,  and  he 
rolled  against  a bo  wider — a dead  bear.  May 
he  rest  iu  peace  ! Better  eating  we  never 
had  in  our  mess.  His  meat  was  stewed, 
roasted,  and  fried . It  was  palatable  in  ev- 
ery form,  tender  as  a spring  lamb's  hind* 
quarter,  juicy  as  the  standing  ribs  of  a prime 
Herefordshire  ox,  and  of  as  agreeable  a iia- 
vor  as  venison. 

The  night  following  this  episode  was  star- 
light and  frosty,  and  our  little  company,  re- 
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luded  to,  which  were  so  regular  that  they 
seemed  the  work  of  artifice  rather  thau  of 
nature,  and  resembled  the  deep  cuttings  of 
an  English  railway  more  than  any  thing 
else.  A narrow  bed  of  shining  pebbles  and 
sand,  with  a noisy  stream  foaming  in  the 
centre,  divided  them  for  a distance  of  a mile, 
beyond  which  they  expanded  into  a beauti- 
ful valley,  with  a shady  border  of  swarming 
fir  and  pine,  and  overhanging  cliffs  of  car- 
mine sandstone.  Farther  on  they  almost 
interlocked  each  other  again,  and  became  so 
steep  that  our  animals  could  no  longer  find 
a secure  foot-hold  on  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  were  compelled  to  make  a cir- 
cuit of  several  miles  through  a closely  pack- 
ed forest  and  by  the  borders  of  a marsh  be- 
fore we  again  reached  a plearing.  In  places 
the  mountain  torrents  had  washed  a rough 
channel  nine  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
great  lifeless  trees,  with  their  long-armed 
roots  dissevered,  were  piled  in  confusion 
across  our  path.  Something  opposed  us  at 
every  step.  At  one  moment  we  were  netted 
in  a thick  growth  of  shrubs,  the  elastic 
branches  of  which  switched  our  faces  like  a 
birch  rod,  and  the  next  moment  our  nerves 
were  disturbed  by  the  unpleasant  sensation 
of  the  mules  sinking  from  under  us  in  a bog. 
There  is  no  telliug  a Western  marsh.  The 
ground  before  you  appears  as  firm  as  rock 
itself,  and  there  is  nothiug  to  indicate  or 
excite  the  least  suspicion  of  its  treacherous 
character.  Your  mule  quakes  and  snorts, 
and  before  you  are  well  aware  of  what  has 
happened,  he  has,  with  good  luck,  dragged 
himself  through  the  mire,  and  stands,  quiv- 
ering in  every  muscle,  on  solid  ground  again. 

But  these  were  minor  difficulties,  and  if 
there  be  a mountaineer  among  my  readers, 
he  will  think  such  commonplace  matters  too 
trivial  for  notice.  In  truth,  the  real  hard 
work  of  the  day  had  not  begun,  although 
noon  found  us  toiling  toward  the  end  of  our 
eighth  mile.  The  sierras  ahead  of  us,  view- 
ed from  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  our 
camp,  looked  scarcely  more  than  a mile  or 
two  distant,  so  delusively  clear  was  the  at- 
mosphere, and  now  they  seemed  to  be  as  far 
away  as  ever — far  away,  yet  near ; so  near 
that  it  seemed  possible  for  an  outstretched 
arm  to  reach  them.  Their  heights  of  strati- 
fied rock  overshadowed  the  shady  greeu 
foot-hills  and  the  red-lipped  cliffs.  The 
floods  of  sunshine  pouring  down  upon  them 
softened  their  asperities  and  warmed  the 
beautiful  mauve  color  and  lustrous  snow- 
fields  of  the  peaks. 

Anon  we  came  to  a halt  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  our  farther  progress. 
The  right  bank  suddenly  twisted  itself  in- 
ward, and  compressed  the  cafion  to  half  its 
former  width.  On  one  side  we  were  ob- 
structed by  a bluff,  almost  precipitous,  and 
completely  netted  by  a most  prolific  growth 
of  cotton- woods;  on  the  other  side  by  a 


! great  sandstone  cliff,  eight  or  nine  hundred 
I feet  high,  with  a projecting  shelf  overhang- 
! ing  the  river  that  rushed  through  these  nar- 
rows with  overwhelming  impetuosity.  It 
was  impossible  to  drive  the  pack  animals 
through  the  cotton-woods,  and  though  a 
: mule  is  capable  of  any  ordinary  feat  of 
| agility,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  walk- 
I ing  the  sheer  walls  of  a cliff.  The  current 
of  the  river  was  deep  and  strong,  the  bot- 
tom a pitfall  of  slippery  rocks,  and  wher- 
ever a little  soil  had  drifted,  a swarm  of 
small  trees  crowded  off  every  other  thing. 
But  the  river  was  our  only  way  out  of  the 
net,  and,  trusting  to  luck,  we  splashed  into 
the  giddy  rapids.  At  one  moment  our  an- 
imals plunged  up  to  the  shoulders  in  the 
fierce  tumult  of  waters;  the  next  moment 
they  staggered  as  if  about  to  fall,  with  their 
hoofs  caught  between  two  ledges  of  rock ; 
the  next  they  were  secure  on  a shoal ; and  so, 
with  alternations  of  excitement  and  confi- 
dence, we  reached  a low  embauknient,  steep, 
and  thick  with  cotton- woods,  but  passable 
for  a short  distance.  The  cliff  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  upper  cafion  receded  from  the 
river,  and,  acquiring  greater  height,  ended 
in  a line  of  lucid  peaks,  which  effectually 
inclosed  the  cafion  on  one  side  with  a wall 
about  two  thousand  feet  high,  unbroken, 
except  at  the  foot,  where  there  was  a wave 
of  low  hills.  About  four  miles  above,  an- 
other range  extended  from  this,  and  guard- 
ed the  river  with  a varied  and  beautiful 
series  of  pinnacles  and  domes,  barren,  and 
hoary  with  snow  also;  and  to  the  left  of 
these  again,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
several  yet  higher  and  more  graceful  peaks 
rose  with  clearly  defined  outlines  against 
the  sky  that  they  seemed  to  pierce. 

Starting  in  the  morning  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  6000  feet,  where  the  air  was 
warm  even  to  sultriness,  we  had  muffled 
ourselves  in  three  suits  of  winter  under- 
clothing, and  a keen  wind  sweeping  through 
the  gulches  proved  the  wisdom  of  our  pre- 
caution early  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only 
was  the  air  cold ; the  sentiment  and  color 
of  the  scene  were  bleak  also.  Here,  in  con- 
trast with  the  deep  coloring  of  the  cliffs, 
the  heavy  gloom  and  massive  foliage  of  the 
undulating  hills  at  the  head  waters  of  tho 
east  branch,  the  mountains  were  bare,  and 
as  pinnacled  as  icebergs,  and  as  polished  as 
the  track  of  a glacier.  The  snow  lay  in 
rings  on  their  summits  like  a fringe  of  er- 
mine, and  down  the  face  of  a kingly  cliff, 
apparently  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  a deep 
fissure,  was  a ribbon  of  the  same  fleecy 
w'hite.  The  hue  of  the  rocks  alternated  be- 
tween gray  and  a delicate  shade  of  mauve, 
darkening  in  the  recesses  to  purple.  Over- 
head the  sky  was  an  impassive  blue.  The 
opposite  wall  of  the  canon  rose  from  high 
cotton -wood  bluffs,  extending  into  high 
table-lands,  and  serrated  by  another  battle- 
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let  nnden*t<rf>d  th* 
TocUurhalj  tLUit  iif. 
Rliskijt  ti} 

nil  m&wiXuiii  0tth 
dfV\  . ';;:.'-V:vy:;  : /';  / .. 

A^TO^  ife-  mviu- 
bers  flf  t\ut  rspedi- 
Hon  w**  ii 
man  fn<tn  utpN  5*1 

thfv  MuKi^ 

;i-  f&A'h 

Getfigero  tvni  -eiifcge. 
# hf?  ’^raa  it  in  ed 
fiir-ih#  p*#rc*w<*i  M 
b*$rr', 

an<li  aitiidr 
bt*>  Uat  if  a u fiend 
in  hitmaii  shape’* 
«v#  esisttjilj,  it  wan 
4w  till*  aelf-iunue  ixs~ 
fcCrtrimf , 

riwtii  of  R>nury  ..  CM  ihni?  of  every  «ma  ivmijitbn  was to  wriu*  thrilling  fe»- 

wM  mafixdoufcjy  Uftim  rpre*  ilepUticig  the  patis  of  nnr  Jlfe  Ut  Jn# 

Md  auv  tiud  *t«.K«&  out  from  tU«i  te«t>  itr*du&r  MoudA  at  Jioiii«,.a ml  iu^  rod*  along  Jrurn  day 
rj-1  u:f\  vv  i ( i?  the  chilly  sen  time  or  of  a marble  f>*  clay  plotting  horrors  that  .might:  by mnw 
statue  Woup AfsVMd  \>nf  • se&rchM.'sn  disaatroiw  ttriaolmneB  .WMJ  u*.  "When  out 
vain  tor  a hit  M warm  aolprvir  a iiiAhUeata-  rations  were  minced  ttit  dry  bread  sMl-feaf- 
riots  of  tuUnxe7#  welter  mien,  ; fee,  he  smiled  with  diabolic  eompiac envy  — 

We  picked  <mr  way,  on  either  fcitW  of  the  ' ft  wdllifig  satrriAco himself, aeeoujtr  of  the 
yfrviint  ctdw|HntsiUiou  ho  derired  from  tM  Eaat^riak 

the  right  to.  tlK  left  by iunnh  tdhribi Mg  ami  our  sufferings  forded  him-.  Ufo-waft  not  sat > 
dewrentlmg  cliffs  by  timuid-Bke  paths,  euj&k  j i»HM  with  swallowing  niud  for  wnter ; h^ fiad 
ting  a passage  through  tangle  of  cotton-  : a secret  wish  that  we  might  all  be  prmtrat<d 


A/  Wxirul  V*nv<v;i ftoK  &AK  JttAli  ItVNOfc. 


nr  imm wing  its  run  of  loose  rocks,  atm  then  onus  betojo  tue  minute  when  li«?ip  would  hr 
fopwing in  a Aemibirele  av&r  th1?  too  late,  life  pined  aiifl  loBt  hie  appetite  U 

to  avoid  Moult*  hseujjerahlb  phetacle  in  ths  there  Vr  ere  no  rutVle^naU^s  near  eamp,  and  In* 
tavme  ,heh»w  . Wo  had  been  e>n  the  niarids  was  ovetjoyei!  when  one  inpniihg  found 
U>1\-  h{HO*8,  end  tin?  enn  tent ..  nearer  .the  oV  a rhuidly  eontipede  in  tii8  l>e*l.  1 believe  a 
diirato  peaks  %d  gray  '0  if  to-.^alut^  them  ; elnmni  vra«  never  nafely  passed  that  a.  pang 
the  ridges  horned  seftrkd,  and  the  ^now-  j did  tmi  Oufsr  his  heart — not  that  W would 
fiehta  and  all  things  wens>  wwept  hy  a n>#=y  ‘ have  over  a brother’#  iwken  week, 

glow*  But  ti^vghiry  wm  t*raui}^HU4t,.  and,  &r  he  was  a sensiGve  and  aympath^tie  feh 
losing  awayf‘> l left  the  enfum  raldM*  nml  imr.  '-W . most  ••  coumru*,  hut-lie  wss  ne  «nr^y 
w hiter  than  ever.  We. made  eawp  on  a 'bit  wh.eu-wh  esruped;  a eii?:aatmf>he  a<5  he  would 
of  kvel  gmuid  near  the  turning  of  the  Imre  l»etm  had  we  ettffpie4  .iL  His  munm 
MiHifii  f*v  the  south,  with  Uan;icndesof  rock  was  for  nhiimlatit  disexrrnfort^  and  «A  hair:"s- 
^rit  ftnir  shies/and  intmuierahle  peaks  tlrawu  bread* U ’scapes,’’  such  a^s  aix",  *o 

\i\  ag  Une  on  the  ^\\  Not  the  faint-  wnanon  as  irt  the  daily  iiewspapers;  and  J 
#M,  aiT*nnd  broke  the  utter  solitude,  nek  her  have,  no  doubt  that ; he  framed,  if  lie  did  not 
3Wp  bf  a Svingv  f h<*  flic*  ruar*  ^vti te,  the  wdrde  of  many  an  hua^mury  dia- 

tl^uf  ibt*  rotuni-wrMwh-nor  t he  cJan^rof  the  paroh  to  the  Associated  Proas  describing  how 
swollen  Hver,  A mighty  Wuncv-fad  ponr'mg  ; ifiti  whole  expedition  tumbled  over  a.  prebb 
fur  a thousjind  ieet  -down  the  vertical  front ; pice,  and  bouuml  from  rock  to  rock  for  a 
nf  n*  a cbhliiiTivoia  lifi^  *>f  ^hite;  so  djstAupe  ^nveral  fhou^Hmi  toeU  - war t<*wv 

sui*edh  in  its  motion  tlmr  w waB  scar w\y  Ay  h^tijung  fatal  injuries,  and  nub  all  tlnv 
diKtinguJehed froiii  a«^wrndd»  rouglfer  t<u>  'nKstr*ii[iUo^ f*i  tn>drvmag^l y 


relit  )ea)»iiig  ever  ft  high  bulge  iotii  n elia^m.  He  did  not  mumn«p;»u$  U»  un  this  side 
heard  if*  a l*>vr  riiigirrg  stoind,  frip  to  the  ^ap  Jnhu  raugi*,  or  he  uughr 
i>ke  the  dying  vibrations  n fa  belt  Alt  else  have  curdled  tln<  bbonl  — a nj(V*fton*>u*  -}»rw- 
w-a&  ^ilau t .‘ • Arid • As  tjiu  sky  : dfsioivdrgd  by  some  astute  .kWVyvWlrit^r 

y> m iruH^tiovtiHl  to  u dark  blue,  tiH  the  ^(arw  rdjiee  i he  iUm  of  Mr.  llvrvVy^trf  his  Jilifc 
gaining  iTistre  with  U»«*  advaneibg  *iigbt  audhnieeat  borne.  Otir  livid*  n ere^ uHapi^ 
«bof?e  on  tin-  frigid  paftkx  nvnl  edged  them  in  ihc  end.,  but  v;e  hatl  a hurpfising 
with  light,  as  the  gloom  uinl  )>’ineAs  voukvd  her  »d‘  little  accideots  and  iueonveniMice.s. 
hpoti  m ^ if U depressing  iuffuetiye,  tvA  b*;»b  which  masi  have.  exeUed 


HiGAN 


PliPlW 

BaWgajMHWi 


the  \mmi,m  expedition  in  soitthern.  wim&rto* 


*h?»pc  by  game--a  narrow*  ftaigeriftis  mik 
but.  t ite  only  one  that  v.r  i'ojjoftv  Arid 

liVre  iigiuri  a large  bed  rif  snow  stood  m onr 
wik$i  varying  in  depth  jmn  a fovr  inches  fo 
r w M.tfy  -feet , with  a In  i itJft  tfuftawbf  ice,  <»  i i 
which  the  mute*  labored  jiainltilly,  The 
summit  wa«  jxiuiHled  ya&o  another  bmath  #H 
with  several  more  lakes*  bearded  by  light 
green  marsh  grass,  and  w»  simnith  and  >vr?ti- 
ifVrffjUy  clear  that  the  wyjk -nhs  id*  the  val- 
ley arid  iiie  'sfef  and;  acemed 

Repeated  Jh  deptha.  , /&iow  lay  eyi*ry 

where,  prtfciH&iic  in  rhc  mrnshimv  ami  limit- 
, ing5  ah.  the  day  warnvrih  irdoliu  rdf  reds  pf 
tiny  rivulet*!.  Rat  jrvtv  &ti}J  lu>t^mu 


Farther  on  we  regained  solid  j £«'&?. :$$ . tithvr 'pviifck'  #o  jdu*e  iogetimr  said 

on  stun*?  cropping  rock  t^wtdmg  i#  the ! nmtietvns  that  IdMiremnit  Morrison  well 
has**  of  atihtber  ciitf,  about  four  hundred  ; compared  them  to  the  pipes  of  a gx^at  or- 
feet  hfteyd  us*  the  ascent  of  wUieb  wits  made|  gau.  Ira  th#  far  south  wua  Mount  ■’ Thy  lor*- 
by  u trail  vwi  Iwm  rocks  tmoped  Into « 158  miUm  away,  iyi  New  Mexico  j in  the  west, 

■ 
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gray  or  mauve  in  the  light, 
and  the  lowlands  con  fuse*  1 
blots  of  brown  and  heavy 
green.  Even  these  colon*  were 
subdued  iu  the  distance  to  a 
dull  yellow  spread  over  tlie 
swelling  plains,  lVotn  which 
the  precipices  were  exalted 
as  out  of  a shipless  sea. 

But  this  was  in  the  flood 
light  of  the  afternoon,  and 
as  the  brisk  wind  swept  up 
some  clouds  in  the  west,  the 
whole  scene,  was  changed. 
The  mountains  were  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  a mist  of  tin* 
purest  white,  amt  their  out- 
lines loomed  upon  ns  in  va- 
pory phantoms.  The  clouds 
we  re  rent  into  columns  of 
gray,  and  instead  of  looking 
down  on  to  the  chaotic  up- 
heaval of  a continent,  it  was  as 
though  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  a fairy-land.  And  when 
the  sun  burst  through  tins 
storm,  the  rocks  streamed 
with  moisture,  which,  reflect- 
ing the  brazen  light,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing a glittering  armor  of  bur- 
nished silver,  and  a gorgeous 
rainbow  spread  its  triumphal 
arch  across  the  sky,  while  all 
the  lowlands  were  vague  and 
moist  under  the  masses  of 
cloud  that  drifted  fur  below  n«* 

After  taking  a series  of  ob- 
servations with  the  gradient- 
or,  aneroid, 


and  barometer, 
we  made  a record  of  our  visit,  and  placed  it 
in  a tin  tube  under  a cairn  or  monument,  for 
the  information  of  future  explorers — a cus- 
tom invariably  adopted  by  the  Wheeler  ex- 
pedition. The  t wo  packers  and  the  animals 
had  been  left  at  the  camp  of  the  previous 
clay,  and  we  now  prepared  to  rejoin  them 
by  what  appeared  to  be  a shorter  path,  than 
that  by  which  we  ascended.  We  climbed 
down  a perilous  cliff  on  to  a narrow4  terrace 
of  rock,  and  then,  to  our  dismay,  we  found 
that  we  had  overlooked  a tick!  Of  ice  and 
snow  lying  at  as  acute  an  angle  as  possible 
on  the  face  of  the  mountain  for  a distance, 
of  several  hundred  feet. 

We  tried  to  retrace  our  way,  and  to  re- 
gain the  summit,  but  wo  could  not  scale  the 
cliff  without  endangering  our  lives,  amt  the 
only  feasible  plan  that  suggested  itself  was 
to  cut  a series  of  steps  in  the  snow.  We 
stood  cogitating  at  the  brink  of  tin1*  blind- 
ing white  sheet,  undecided  as  to  which 
course  to  hike,  when  Mr.  Clark  incautiously 
stamped  his  heeds  on  the  edge  to  try  its 
brittleness.  His  foot  slipped  from  tinder 
him,  and  the  next  moment  we  wen*  thrilled 


the  Chosen  range,  on  the  borders  of  Arizona; 
iu  the  north  and  east,  Sierra  Blanca,  Babiy, 
and  the  .Siuigre  del  Cristo,  near  Fort  Gar- 
land-in every  direction  clusters  of  pointed 
rock,  row  after  row  of  peaks,  thrust  defiant- 
ly above  the  clouds  to  the  heavens.  Iff  the 
same  magnificent  reach  we  could  trace  the 
Navajn,  the  Ghama,  and  the  Los  Finos,  gath- 
ering their  head  waters  from  the  lakes  in 
the  basins  around  Banded  Peak,  and  wind- 
ing all  aglitter  through  the  blue  and  white 
mazes  of  ravines  and  cataracts.  The  wind 
blustered  about  us  as  though  it  would  drive 
us  over  the  lodge,  and  several  ptarmigan 
tamely  approached  us,  and  hopped  aside  in 
utter  bewilderment  when  we  threw  some 
stones  at  them,  m unused  were  they  to  the 
sight  of  man, 

The  nearer  objects  in  the  sublime  outlook 
appeared  to  be  so  very  near,  and  the  farther 
objects  ho  very  far,  that  we  could  easily  im- 
agine that  it  was  not  an  area  of '200  miles 
we  gazed  down  upon,  but  the  world  itself. 
And  ft  cheerless,  tumultuous,  grief-stricken 
world  it  seemed  to  be — the  sky  o frosty  blue, 
the  adjacent  rocks  purple  in  the  shallow. 
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ful ; bat  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  | 
they  were  Rodrigo  Lenzulo  and  Rosa  Vanoz-  ; 
za,  the  daughter  of  the  dead  mistress  of  the 
future  Pope.  He  took  priestly  orders,  though 
in  no  wise  fitted  for  them,  because  he  could 
the  better  conduct  his  nefarious  schemes. 
The  Church,  in  that  day  a sanctifier  of  sin, 
acted  as  a safeguard  to  the  doers  of  eviL 
Prelacy  was  a decoration  of  profligacy.  Aid- 
ed by  his  father,  and  having  in  his  veins  the 
Borgia  blood,  which  Queen  Victoria  and 
many  of  the  royal  families  of  the  Continent 
must  own,  Csesar  was  soon  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Pampeluna.  Promoted  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year  (1493)  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal, he  grew  infamous  as  Cardinal  Valentino, 
so  styled  from  the  diocese  of  Valencia,  of 
which  he  had  been  archbishop,  and  his  fa- 
ther before  him.  Rodrigo  Lenzulo  was  then 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  his  son  persuaded 
him  to  wage  extirpatory  war  upon  all  the 
petty  princes  of  the  Papal  States.  The 
young  Borgia  more  than  seconded  the  elder 
in  the  bloody  battle.  He  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  destructive  persecution.  In  a 
little  while  he  had  driven  olf  or  slain  the 
helpless  feudatories,  and  seized  their  rich 
possessions  in  the  name  of  the  pontificate. 

Soon  after  the  plunder  had  been  secured, 
Zizim,  brother  of  Bajazet  II.,  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  Rome,  his  unnatural  kinsman,  after 
the  Turkish  custom,  having  resolved  upon 
his  extermination.  The  Sultan  offered  Al- 
exander 400,000  silver  ducats  ($400,000)  for 
the  fugitive,  dead  or  alive.  Charles  VIII., 
King  of  France,  then  in  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a powerful  army,  and  in  condition  to 
make  demands,  ordered  the  Pope  to  send 
Zizim  to  the  royal  camp,  well  knowing  the 
Borgias  would  not  refute  Btyazetfs  precious 
argument.  The  king  could  pity,  but  the 
cardinal  was  not  human.  Incensed  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  the  blood-money,  Caesar 
contrived  to  earn  it  by  strategy.  He  coun- 
seled his  father  to  obey  the  behest,  adding, 
significantly,  “ Leave  the  details  to  me.” 
The  cardinal,  pretending  to  commiserate 
Zizim,  invited  him  to  a banquet,  after  tell- 
ing him  he  should  be  assigned  to  a gener- 
ous protector.  While  the  poor  fellow  was 
feasting  and  happy,  the  perfidious  priest 
handed  him  a goblet  of  poisoned  wine — the 
slow  poison  his  family  had  the  art  of  mak- 
ing— and  drank  to  his  fairer  future.  Caesar 
accompanied  him  as  a hostage,  delivered 
him  to  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  kisses  of  gratitude  on  his  hands.  Zizim, 
still  buoyant  from  his  deliverance,  sickened 
and  died,  and  then  it  was  remembered  he 
had  drunk  of  the  Borgia  wine. 

The  son  of  Rodrigo,  apprised  of  the  news, 
smiled  complacently,  and  claimed  the  re- 
ward. 

A most  skillful  poisoner  was  the  pious 
prelate,  as  he  should  have  been  from  his 
experiments  and  experience.  Much  of  his 
Voi.  LIL-No.  812.-52 
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leisure  he  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
deadly  drugs,  and  he  is  said  to  have  impart- 
ed to  his  sister,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  some  of  the 
most  invaluable  of  his  fatal  secrets. 

Giovanni  Ferrata  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest gentlemen  connected  with  the  papal 
court,  and  had  so  wide  influence  that  his 
eternal  exit  became  desirable  to  Caesar,  who 
baited  him  with  venom  And  caught  his  life. 
The  dead  dignitary’s  riches  flowed  into  the 
cardinal’s  coffers,  which,  in  spite  of  contin- 
ual feeding,  were  never  full.  A virtuoso  in 
murder,  he  had  yet  refrained  from  shed- 
ding consanguineous  blood.  Ashamed  of 
his  weakness,  he  employed  bravoes  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Giovanni  Borgia,  the  Duke  of  Gan- 
dia,  and  the  next  morning  his  * brother’s 
corpse  was  drawn  from  the  liber  pierced 
with  a dozen  daggers. 

A purely  ecclesiastical  life  proved  incon- 
venient for  the  Borgias,  and  the  cardinal 
threw  off  his  scarlet  hat  that  he  might  have 
a larger  license  to  stab  and  ste&L  The  Pope 
tried  to  force  or  entrap  his  son,  from  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  into  a marriage  with  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Frederick  of  Aragon,  then 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Ccesar  was 
a villain  so  magnificent  as  to  enslave  the 
imagination  and  heart  of  Charlotte,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a very  womanly  woman. 
She  loved  him,  and  he  did  not  love  her,  al- 
though if  he  had  loved  her,  that  would  have 
been  the  best  reason,  he  said,  for  not  becom- 
ing her  husband.  The  son  outwitted  the 
father,  and  was  so  angry  at  the  attempt  to 
get  him  a wife  that  he  swore  he  would  have 
killed  Alexander  had  he  qpt  had  a certain 
regard  for  the  papal  office.  He  assumed  to 
loathe  matrimony  as  he  actually  loathed  vir- 
tue, and  he  would  not  be  appeased  until  he 
had  poisoned  a cardinal  who  had  takeu  port 
in  the  intrigue,  and  secured  his  estate.  There 
was  a fine  practicality  in  all  his  assassina- 
tions. He  scorned  to  kill  a man  who  had 
not  property,  and  he  almost  always  chose 
his  victims  from  the  highest  ranks — a demo- 
cratic discrimination  which  would  have  ren- 
dered him  a leader  among  the  French  sans 
culottes,  and  which  should  embalm  his  mem- 
ory with  the  deoamisado8  of  Spain. 

Ceesar  had  rather  exceeded  the  ecclesias- 
tic privilege  of  crime  even  in  the  Rome  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  would  have 
been  little  objection  to  his  murders  if  he 
had  not  committed  so  many  of  them  within 
the  Church.  He  cherished  such  fondness 
for  slaying  cardinals  that,  had  he  remain- 
ed in  the  Infernal  City,  the  Sacred  College 
would  have  been  depleted.  The  Pope  there- 
fore thought  that  a change  of  scene  might 
improve  his  amiable  offspring’s  mind,  and 
could  not  by  any  chqpce  deteriorate  his  * 
morals.  It  was  not  decided  where  he  should 
go,  nor  what  country  was  wicked  enough  to 
receive  him.  But  when  the  Roman  priests 
(as  the  Calvinists  say)  want  fire,  Satan  sends 
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flax.  Louis  XH.  of  France  was  at  this  time 
clamoring  for  a divorce  (it  is  not  regal  to 
abstain  from  a plurality  of  wives),  which  Al- 
exander had  conscientious  scruples  against 
granting,  until  the  king  consented  to  create 
Cmsar  Duke  of  Valentinois  and  give  him  a 
command  in  the  French  army. 

The  new  duke  was  pleased  with  his  title 
and  position,  and  eager  to  display  the  mili- 
tary ability  which  he  undeniably  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  having  inherited  it 
from  his  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side.  He 
liked  France  so  well,  and  believed  so  much 

• in  its  power,  that  he  surrendered  his  anti- 
matrimonial  scruples  to  ally  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  one  of  its  royal  families.  Anoth- 
er Charlotte  (the  name  was  his  fate),  sister 
of  Jean  d’Albrefc,  King  of  Navarre,  represent- 
ed as  a very  interesting  woman,  he  wedded 
in  cold  blood  for  political  reasons,  confident 
that  the  union  would  further  his  ambitious 
sohemes.  He  was  right.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  the  royal  estimation,  and  was  placed  by 
Louis  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Italy — 
the  place  he  had  coveted  for  years.  Com- 
manding a French  army  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  the  largest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
rapine  and  the  malignity  he  had  always 
harbored  toward  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the 
much -divided  land.  He  hated  them  and 
loved  their  estates,  and  death  was  the  surest 
and  most  congenial  method  to  him  of  di- 
vorcing the  two.  His  fatal  agents,  material 

• and  personal,  were  innumerable.  They  were 
ever  at  his  order.  When  he  looked  upon  a 
man  with  envy  or  with  mdlice,  there  soon 
followed  a mysterious  funeral.  It  was  his 
secret  boast  that  any  human  creature  who 
stood  in  the  path  of  a Borgia  was  near  the 
edge  of  his  grave.  The  boast  was  not  emp- 
ty, aud  the  grave  was  tenanted. 

The  rapacious  duke  had  not  been  long  in 
Italy  before  he  had  captured  the  island  of 
Elba,  Cessna,  Forli,  Faenza,  Cainerino,  Imo- 
la,  Piombino,  Rimini,  with  other  cities,  and 
disposed  of  their  rulers  so  effectually  that 
they  could  never  oppose  him  further.  One 
of  his  maxims  was,  “ They  who  sleep  under 
the  earth  can  never  again  disturb  the  lords 
of  the  earth another,  “ A dagger  in  the 
heart  is  a cure  for  ambition and  a third, 
44  The  man  who  would  mount  to  power  must 
not  hesitate  to  step  on  the  corpses  of  his 
friends.” 

Increase  of  power  expanded  his  ambition. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  in  Italy  what 
he  and  his  father  had  done  in  the  Papal 
States — exterminate  or  expel  all  the  subor- 
dinate sovereigns,  seize  Romagna,  Tuscany, 
Umbria,  and  after  uniting  these,  to  proclaim 
himself  king  of  the  country.  Such  course 

• would  have  tallied  with  the’  patriotism  of 
many  of  the  Guelf  leaders,  because  it  would 
have  weeded  the  nation,  as  they  thought, 
of  the  foreign  intervention  which  had  be- 
come so  odious  to  their  party.  Louis  XH., 


as  may  be  inferred,  did  not  feel  so.  Know- 
ing Borgia’s  ability  and  ambition,  he  decid- 
ed to  fetter  one  and  check  the  other.  He 
limited  the  duke’s  range,  and  restored  to 
their  original  owners  many  of  the  stolen  es- 
tates, thus  incurring  the  wrath  of  Caesar, 
who  for  once  dared  not  wreak  his  meditated 
revenge.  Unfortunately  the  baleful  Borgia 
was  not  bereft  of  his  ability  to  harm.  A 
master  of  cunning  and  monster  of  feroci- 
ty, his  plundering  and  murdering  went  on 
without  material  abatement.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a predestined  phlebotomist, 
and  he  was  certainly  a pleasured  one.  More 
terrible  in  peace  than  in  war,  he  reveled  in 
secret  assassination  even  more  than  in  open 
slaughter. 

The  siege  of  Sinigaglia,  saturnalia  of  sav- 
agery, must  almost  have  surfeited  his  vorac- 
ity for  violence.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  he  stormed  the  town, 
and,  after  carrying  it,  put  every  body,  save 
the  few  who  escaped,  to  the  unrelenting 
sword.  Promises,  supplications,  prayers, 
were  of  no  avail.  While  Sinigaglia  ran 
with  gore,  the  incarnate  devil  looked  on 
only  to  applaud  the  rapidity  and  dexterity 
of  the  dreadful  carnage.  Macchiavelli,  who 
describes  the  appalling  scene,  can  not  be 
thought  biased,  unless  in  favor  of  the  very 
w orst  of  the  Borgias,  and  the  best  of  his 
friends. 

One  of  the  duke’s  poisoning  parties  did 
not  terminate  as  he  had  anticipated,  not- 
withstanding his  careful  provision.  In  con- 
junction with  Alexander  he  had  arranged 
for  a sumptuous  entertainment  in  a villa 
near  Rome.  The  special  and  most  honored 
guests  were  four  cardinals,  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  delude  to  death.  No  wonder  the 
country  in  which  the  Borgias  lived  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  drug-damned  Italy!  The 
cardinals  came,  were  welcomed  with  the 
kiss  of  peace  and  friendship,  were  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Pope  and  his  anointed 
son.  They  were  pledged  in  golden  flagons 
of  the  richest  Canary,  and  as  they  quaff- 
ed, the  paternal  and  filial  villains  touched 
hands  beneath  the  luxurious  board,  and  in- 
wardly rejoiced  that  four  more  illustrious 
murders  had  been  added  to  their  crimson 
list. 

Some  good  genius  changed  the  cups.  The 
wine  that  was  poisoned  passed  to  Alexander 
and  Caesar’s  lips  instead  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  prepared.  The  Pope  expired  within 
a week,  as  was  said,  of  a tertiau  ague.  The 
duke  (the  devil  protects  his  own)  had  drunk 
so  little — he  was  always  temperate — and 
that  little  with  water,  that  he  escaped  with 
a few  days’  illness. 

No  sooner  was  Alexander  dead  than  Caesar 
took  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  Vat- 
ican and  of  the  city  of  Rome,  designing  with 
his  host  of  hirelings  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Papal  States,  and  appoint  his  fa- 
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tiler's  successor.  The  petty  princes  whom  he  | 
had  reduced  to  subjection  in  Central  Italy  | 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  regained  what  he  had 
robbed  them  of.  His  own  mercenaries  aban- 
doned him,  and  he  was  arrested  by  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  expelled  the  daring  outlaw 
from  the  pontifical  dominions.  He  had 
placed  every  thing  on  his  cast,  and  he  had 
lost.  The  star  he  had  prospered  under  was 
waning  before  the  coming  day  of  adversity. 
Flying  to  Naples  (to  have  gone  north  would 
have  been  madness),  he  placed  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  commander  Gon- 
zalez de  Cordova,  and  Gonzalez  de  Cordova 
consigned  him  to  Spain.  Arrived  there, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  cast  him  into  prison, 
and  there  he  might  have  rotted  had  he  not 
found  his  way  out,  as  is  said,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a woman  of  rank,  who  bad  become 
greatly  interested  in  him  after  learning  what 
a transcendent  villain  he  was. 

When  a man  has  no  friends,  he  goes  to 
the  mildest  of  his  enemies — his  brother-in- 
law.  Thus  did  Ctesar  Borgia;  and  Jean 
d’Albret  furnished  him  an  asylum.  The 
duke  was  growing  grizzled  with  what  he 
had  undergone,  albeit  he  was  but  nine-and- 
forty,  superb  of  health,  sound  of  constitu- 
tion, unconquerable  of  will.  The  sole  thing 
he  feared  was  inactivity ; he  could  endure 
any  thing  but  that,  he  said,  and  begged  for 
a command.  The  King  of  Navarre  gave  him 
one ; he  entered  the  field  against  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  aud  distinguished  himself,  as 
he  always  had  done,  in  the  profession  which 
was  distinctively  his.  While  besieging  the 
castle  of  Viana,  and  leading  a desperate  as- 
sault, he  was  struck  by  a stray  shot,  and  the 
duke,  the  cardinal,  the  archbishop,  the  bish- 
op, the  brilliant- captain,  the  treacherous  as- 
sassin, the  polite  scholar,  the  handsome  gal- 
lant, the  crafty  politician,  the  remorseless 
poisoner,  all  shrank  into  a bleeding  corpse. 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime,  he  had  the  un- 
merited good  fortune  to  die — as  he  had  de- 
sired— a soldier's  death.  Aud  he  was  a sol- 
dier, every  inch  of  him,  and  a villain  to  his 
smallest  fibre. 

Almost  absolutely  bad  as  Ccesar  Borgia 
seems  to  have  been,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  cultured,  and  attractive  men  6f 
his  time.  His  manners  were  perfection,  his 
voice  so  sweet,  his  face  so  handsome,  his 
ways  so  winning,  that  he  oaptivated  men’s 
wills  and  women's  affections. 

A cardinal  of  the  papal  court  who  had 
been  his  bitterest  foe  granted  him  an  inter- 
view at  his  urgent  solicitation.  At  the  end 
thereof  the  prelate  admitted  his  prejudice, 
and  that  Ciesar  was  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  gentlemen  in  Rome.  The  next  even- 
ing he  went  to  sup  at  the  Borgia  palace, 
and  the  persuasive  prince  pressed  an  en- 
venomed ring  into  his  hand  as  he  bade 
good-night.  It  was  scarce  an  abrasion  of 
the  skin,  but,  a month  after,  the  cardinal 


was  laid  in  the  crypt  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, and  the  host  was  as  suave — and  as 
pure — as  ever. 

A patron  of  science  and  letters  not  less 
than  a poisoner  and  assassin,  he  quoted  the 
“ Divina  Commedia”  and  lived  the  “ Decam- 
eron© ;”  explained  the  “ Vita  Nuova”  in  the 
morning  and  poniarded  his  friends  in  the 
afternoon ; discussed  Plato  to-day  and  imita- 
ted Aretino  on  the  morrow.  He  is  Macchia- 
velli’s  u Prince,”  the  pattern  despot,  whom 
the  misunderstood  author  intended  should 
serve  as  much  for  warning  as  for  example. 
Brave  as  he  after  whom  he  was  named, 
graceful  as  Augustus,  cruel  as  Caligula, 
false  as  Nero,  pitiless  as  Commodus,  sereno 
as  Antoninus,  scholarly  as  Msecenas,  he  was 
such  a bundle  of  opposites  that  he  appean; 
to  have  been  a charactor  extracted  from  the 
Volume  of  the  Impossible. 


MARTYRS. 

My  child,  whose  soul  is  like  a flame 
Within  a crystal  altar  lamp, 

Bends  o'er  an  ancient  book,  its  name 
Obscured  by  mildew  damp; 

And,  tracing  down  the  yellow  leaves, 

Where  quaint  and  crooked  letters  stand, 

Her  breath  comes  quick,  her  bosom  heaves, 
Hard  shuts  the  eager  hand. 

“Mamma” — I meet  the  lifted  eyes 
That,  softened,  shine  through  gathering  tears— 

“God  surely  gives  them  in  the  skies, 

For  all  those  dreadful  years, 

“Some  sweeter  thing  than  others  have, 

To  comfort  after  so  much  pain; 

But,  tell  me,  could  we  be  as  brave 
Through  fire  and  rack  and  chain  ? 

“I'm  glad  there  are  no  martyrs  now.” 

Blithe  rings  the  voice,  and  positive. 

“ Ah,  love,”  my  own  heart  answers  low, 

“ The  martyrs  ever  live. 

“ A royal  line,  in  silk  and  lace, 

Or  robed  in  serge  and  hodden-gray, 

With  fearless  step  and  steadfast  face 
They  tread  the  common  way. 

“Than  dungeon  bolt  or  folding  blaze 
Their  cross  unseen  may  heavier  press, 

And  none  suspect,  through  smiling  days, 

Their  utmost  bitterness.” 

“Some  sweet  thing  surely  God  must  keep 
To  comfort,”  said  my  little  one ; 

“They  thank  Him  now  if  tender  sleep 
Comes  when  the  day  is  done.” 

God’s  angel  Sleep,  with  manifold 

Soft  touches,  smoothing  brows  of  care, 

Dwells  not  beyond  the  gates  of  gold, 

Because  no  night  is  there. 
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oa  nn  abnormal  com,  and  a proper  eabjeofc 

MOTTfSH# litittir-i on  w*I3  wh&tm  meant  nf  eeientiiic  inquiry,  The  q unary  waa  now, 
liy  tte  .wool  ;,tbpwb/r  »r  ‘‘What  ailed  the  little  fellow,  and  where 

U J»t  month  imtlady  ku>  dnimnon  with  little  had  he  been  V*  At  this  juncture  the  micnv 
»?hihlren  . To  tbc  proCei^ion  it  is  known  as  scope  spoke  out  in  meeting,  declaring  with 
■'m  Hphthoin*  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  apb-  authority  that  the  white  apota  wre  crdu- 
tiitt  being  the  name  of  fb»  dlaea.se,  ami eigin-  nies  of  a parasitic  fungus : and,  strange  to 
fyiug  a burning.  They,  tough*.  *'.;»«  k*r$len,  tell,  they  were  as  nmeji  like  f be  thm^h 
tender,  Mid  TUere  are  exooriated  fujigsia  as  pup  pear  is  like  it*  fellow  in  the 

Mloei^,  varying  imaize,  same.  pod.  The  truth  told,  Mouaie  tr  w wap- 

p^rhftpi^  from  ’ijiai  of  *y  t** fbii of  tumlfe  the  ofBloek- 

a half  and  &f  e severally  rapped  lay  Jlo^jtJtoJ,  xvhere  h^  had  picked  dp  ibd 

with  a Hbw^«r  db  ennuis  that  had  f^iletu  frtMj  the  moufbnf 

ununtive  tlieim  ywfrtulc#  fhhy  l>o,  they  .are  a child  patient.  The  4i&gttoeu<  now  seem v 

Ixk  truth  hummock*  • of  fer  &aeif 

one  rontain^^ mahy  thousands  of  pai-qaltie  got  B-^amely,  the  *arjd?  u< 

fimgi,  oft^ca  filled  {grata.  These  itwgi  at-*  my,  he  had  got  ifc  bad?  fur  it 
tach  themselves  to  the  m uts ms  tne/uh rune,  and*  nose  ami  fakv?.  ySmiii^iss  ail  proimhibry 
and  Imrrp  w aiming  tile  epithelial  celle*  Thtfy  it  would  bare  etUered  the  mouth,  even  if  it 
are  “cum)  poked  tif  threads  matted  togetli-  had  out  already.  A minute  portion  *>f  paiy 
or  like  fidt,”  who  we  basal  end*  intertwine  of  these  white  squats  was  subjected  by  skilled 
among  the  cpitbelia*  like  hair  in  the  pro*  hands  to  a Jena  of  very  high  peuyor,  and  io  - 
pttTed  nioitsfot  the  plasterer,  At.  ti  recent  there  were  the  morbid  parasites,  tiny  spor- 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  $eioueeBs  ular  bodied,  some  single,  some  double,  and 

ifc  .'lib-  other*  n in  chains  of  a of  Ttm 

l ie  curdy  patches  in  its  rare,  thee,  and  nose,  fungus  was  phthoUpr-Od  to  be  4 torfcM,  or 
Mr, iihlifferdhce  Vfhuld  ha*e  passed  the  mat*  otrfiiim,  like  thvtfoymim  the  diasAfc\  fciopwn 
for  by  a«  a stupid  trifle  ; am!  a spurt  of  in  as  thrush  or  «putb&,  A drawing  of  it  w ould 
iapience  escaped  one  of  the  wise  men,  who  « imply  la?  like*  Bf>mbcr  of  ehmgate4  t>ei»/^ 
- what  the  upiss  was.'-  strung  togHb^iT*  "’.B^t'hdsr. dfmintifjyethm 


witib^d  to  kmiw 
Howevurs  littltt  Afun  wuwuUi*  mi&  regarded 
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oihr  a Unelo  length,  that  is*  It  would  take 
Tdth)  of  them  in  line  to  mukv  an  inch. 

* It  is  not  in  out  limits  to  go  into  that  in- 

teresting subject,  **  disease  germs.”  Herein, 
howe?£xt  it,  i&  fair  to  that  the  microscope 
is  making  benevolent,  because  admomtivj, 
reVulatvivxn^,  Let  Tt  sutfk®  to  remark  that 
these  g*  ma  are  not  mysterious  intangibili- 
ties, bet  real  entities,  of  a material,  mid  gen- 
erally of  an  organic  nature  For  the  most 
part  Sl$gr fi&  fiiiigi/  Ome 

wln&u  swuy  from  home  the  winter  was  thrown 
liprm  tire  lu>%ita  Kty  ' tor  the 

highl.  Sirring  With  our  )oy^r  by.tlie  side 
cdf  of 

an  ciM  .Pi****  uffc/t,  The  noble  evergreen 

gsfow  nfe*e  U p Wf  *mL  suuunex 

and  vtiiUeiv  its  thick  f&sekuVUfe  foliage,.. Uke 
a curtain,  Abut  out  the  ^niiljng  of 

the.  «»u. . •,  The  /allowing  tMwv^ation  oe- 
cixnvd j * • • , ' a • . s ‘ / 

iSKir.  "Si*,  does  aj*y  trs*b^ 
in  that  room  which  ub  this 

fcWM^ 

H<i8T.  OK-  ytftt  Myself  and  wife  have 
occupied  that  room  many  jp*nh*~M  faefe 
ever^lnce  Wfe  ^exo  marrlwd  r s :;\\. 

Selp.  u l should  rH>t.flitak4j'. aaife  to  sV^?p 
there.  1 yitefyire  .W  say  that  the  wails  are 
vovefed  w*£h  InrHsibW  fiiujgi,  amt thli}  the  nt- 
nuispbere  abounds  with  thhtr  flcmtmg  s$$r« 
ales.  I would  not  dare  occupy  isftch  a room 
ior  any  great  length  of  time," 

HOifT  (r»  iiHtoniffJnnmf).  "ivir*  now  J see 
into*  it.  Why  didn't  the  doctor  tell  met 
ThHtV  wht»rb  u>y  wife  has  lost  vf  :j~ : 

her  health.  That  tree's  got  in  ;i:  i ? :; 

come  down,  and  ill  le?  the  sun- 
light into  those  window**  like,  it  f 

flood!”  « « 

Thus  the  \ 

the  ease  and  tho  uneihbd  of  V 

* prrea ding  disease.  1 i is  liter- . 

alty  » disanmi  nation.  l;u  uiir  ; *9^^ 

mind  thfgw  ig  w't  .the' jeas& . • 

doubt.  that  the  raucmon  house 

fly  is  often  a propagandist  of  c's^ 

dire  amd  loatbaome  diseases.  j? 

Take  ther  .thrnah,  ibr  iiistancjtif  ^ 

for  its  ej>mmnmcatiim  *vimt 
more  U riOcc^sary  tlraa  thitt  a 
solitary  coll  of  a roruitf  stools-  f- 


f*li*  Afi  Vli.lHT  (j)il*tr;u  VOMUI»rrkfc«!> 

^ «0kMde  flb 

<\m1  }%t so eii  m end,  ^»H'idcataIr 

Iww  efecient Tm  .tgent;  is  fhe  ^uckiog  iitlu* 
of  a ify;  or  the  iiwHierlng  di^k  hf  eaofi  iootl 
After  feeding  on  th«  pas  tales  of  some  »KU- 
•nttsn,  what  to  hinder  that  same  should 
adhere  to  the  msect,  And  l»e  onuveyied  i>ver 
the  ihi^ahold  of  some  unconscious  lumse- 
hold,  uird  thus  that,  the  mysterious  disorder 
should  obtain  ft  foot-hoid? 

Under  the  name  of  mould,  these  fungi,  as 
fcoruUftn^^idiftraiie  almost  every  Whiere-  A 
red  Ks  »4teu  found  on  very  old  cheese, 

another  K>n  glue,  the  s*vf  ofal  Supers 

wbeu  dry  seerc  Uxhayeea»di  ila  uwu  «>p«cie^ 


vrtpT.o  oj»  arrron 
(iViHrLA  UI8TKMOtn?ft|r 


*rrcM  o«v>jtt 


Go  gle 


new  mrnrnit  m ag .mm 


The  quaint  fJcHfjiyphittin  fupibttutn  Ir  from  ft 
^tain  of  black  mould  on  the  angelica ; and 

the  ^rotesqouljr  rtcoiittic  TttpQttfitirinm  'tie- 
&#**  i$  ftoina  & yfAvetjr  hiaekv  as- 

pect fiK  a baikk**  spot  on  %p  oak.  But  xw 
ti>k^  imoihie  tif  f fcLuo^fc  IfthgtQf  these 
beautAM  Itoms* tT«>r  the  inicro- 
scope  would.  he  Invisible  atid  miknowu , 
beyond  mmibtnv  v, 

Let  u*  inritAncea  noble  eorvir.e  rendered 
our  common  hutiiau^  by  the  mU^snco]^. /!, 
How  jofeo  jike  soiue  j4|>eeti!0)Qhir  bwucs  in 
ii  drama,  do  w#  Itnd ilie  pagoa  of  thptifld- 
Worid  *nd 

fierce  wrul  butlh  ala^  J \\cxk\mug  m 

flio  oftsprujg  of  ctdighm*  ^n^rQtjtiots,  Bo 

there  were  mirovtiioto apparitions  of  HIik*#; 

one  while  An  rain  from tjie  add 

again  in  spots  in  the  Dwelling*  of  (kid  ami 
of  men,  Of  coxmc  them  vwe  portent®  of 


Of  coxirbe  tbtjw  y?en>  pox  tent®  of 


rOLY  Arrn*  FA»|3Ctn?LATA.«^>jrrJ^:  ifHK\¥¥i* 

• . 

Also  tim  fruit?  which  fall  to  tho  A$rlh  and 
decay;  and,  in  a-  word,.  a*<  decay  and  fa.ijjfua 
growth  are  often  association  fttfifc 

should  not  be  eaten. 

But  It  »8  well-nigh  past  lielhif whfcfcq b hi Ql 
yet  beautifnl  objects  niany  of  these  moulds 
Income  under  the  mitrroaeop®.  veg* 

c table  stain,  which  when  I(^ym  ft 

smut  upon  the  finger,  ia  thus  fiii folded  in  to  a 
jungle  of  plants,  whose  forms  »r**f  the  most 
rtehercM character and  wholly  dofi&ht  of  vtrrb- 
a!  description.  In  proof,  look  at  the  elegant 
mu  ceding  *>t  vegetable  mould,  D/iciyKum  <fcn- 
rtroldes,  Again,  #xiuni  n^  the  pretty  hum- 
mock naroctL  • ;j^^Soij<^Dri^r-  from  the 

mould  on  the  eater  husk  of  & hoi^ehest^afc. 


YBirosroftjrp*  m jeoa  su*.  —a  mu  oohjia. 


most  dire  ai|f&lficase®;  U fpo 

long,  forerun  M Cbyistiaii  it  0^ 

ers  a thonenml  years.  In  g&&,  shocking  fo 
tell,  white  ministering:  at  the  fdt&r  of  tU 
church  at  BoUena,  n Itefexman  pr-^t  wss 
seized  with  the  tembte  teroptAtwm  to  dembt 
t&fc  rrss^ihidaritnition  of  the  wafer  which 
he  hud  jufit  emiseciuted.  Horrified  at  hie 
o\rn  guijCtjie  eekhrunfc  of  the  tuuss  beheld 
drops  ofA&dOtf  omisig  Mu  the  sanctified 
Host,  All  were  awe-atnAk^n  at  the  rntra- 
eie,  m?d  the  Clmrch  intttVt.htVd  in  co\niuem- 

Such 


dmCiou  feast  **£  Corpus duristi, 
whs  the  piotts  legend/ 

In  the  fbunmith  rentoiy,  when  Heinrich 
von  Bulow  had  destroyed  the  viUage  and 
rhnrtdi  o f W tin . as  If  to  w that  Heav- 
en was  pained  at  the  ^Wilcge,  eight  dayw 
wfterwanl  the  Host  qh  lie  altar  was  ob- 
served to  be  stei&oii  with  dmps  mf.  bhtod ! 
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UUM.AH  BLOOD  HILLS  (LIVE  BLOOD). — MAGNIFIED  STELLATED  BLOOD  CELLS  (DEAD  BLOOD).— MAGNIFIED 

FITE  BUN  DEED  DIAMETEB8.  FIVE  BUN  DEED  D I AMITIES. 


Near  the  close  of  that  fourteenth  century 
appeared  Raphael,  a wonderful  man,  with  a 
genius  sublime,  with  passions  groveling,ancl 
withal  a religiousness  that  made  him  feel 
and  pass  for  devout.  In  the  now  celebrated 
stanze  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  is  that 
miracle  of  this  painter's  genius,  “Miracolo 
di  Bolsena.”  Its  exhibition  at  each  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  intensified  the  Church’s 
conception  of  the  so-called  miracle  which 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  Bohemian  priest. 
Unhappily  the  bloody  portent  returned;  the 
Host  was  again  spotted  with  gore.  The  zeal 
of  the  ecclesiastics  became  insane,  for,  horri- 
ble to  relate,  thirty-eight  innocent  Jews  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  For  what  1 For  cruci- 
fying the  Lord  afresh,  for  torturing  the  Host 
until  it  bled ! 

In  1824  the  “ blue  Moselle”  was  horrified 
with  a rain  of  supernatural  blood;  and 
again  in  1848  this  unnatural  gore  fell  from 
heaven.  And  now  Ehrenberg  takes  the 
matter  in  hand  for  sober  investigation,  and 
the  microscope  alone  is  to  determine  for  the 
superstitions  of  men.  This  great  man  dissi- 
pated the  miracle  entirely  by  exciting  won- 
der in  another  direction,  for  he  announced 
that  these  bloody  rain-drops  were  composed 
of  real  living  organisms,  but  so  minute  was 
each  individual  that  it  would  take  over  for- 
ty billions  of  them  to  make  one  cubic  inch. 

Thus  the  microscope  has  done  away  with 
these  grim  portents  of  a thousaud  years. 
This  red  snow  and  bloody  slime  have  now 
their  distinctive  place  and  names  among  or- 
ganic things.  They  are  microscopic  vege- 
tables— unicellular  plants.  In  the  arctic 
regions  Captain  Ross  found  this  en crimson- 
ed snow  extending  in  masses  of  miles.  He 
brought  some  home,  and  the  able  botanist 
R.  Brown  pronounced  it  Algarum  genus . It 
is  curious  to  notice  the  controversy  of  so 
many  able  botanists,  with  their  diverse  judg- 
ments. But  after  a while  all  came  back  to 
the  judgment  of  Brown ; and  Agardh,  the 
able  German  algologist,  gave  this,  the  low- 
liest of  the  algfiB,  the  name  Protococcus  ni- 
valis. 

But  about  the  drops  of  blood  f This  also 
the  microscope  has  determined  to  be  an 


alga,  and  bears  the  name  given  it  by  Agardh, 
Palmella  entente . Its  structure  is  even  sim- 
pler than  that  of  an  oidium.  The  name, 
though  not  romantic,  is  si  gnificant.  Palmel- 
la means  a vibration  or  quivering,  and  is 
here  suggestive  of  that  tremulous  movement 
of  which  a great  clot  of  coagulated  blood  is 
capable.  The  entire  name  indicates  the  sig- 
nificance of  “ quivering  gore.”  In  England 
the  popular  name  of  this  fungous  slime  is 
“gory  dew.”  It  occurs  as  shining  red  films 
or  thickish  blood-red  stains  on  damp  walls, 
and  chiefly  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  cel- 
lars. Being  a unicellular  plant,  when  the 
cells  are  mature  there  is  a flowing  together 
into  viscous  masses,  which  look  and  feel  un- 
pleasantly like  clotted  blood.  Presenting 
also  this  aspect  of  gore,  though  not  so  de- 
cidedly, is  the  Hcematococcus  sanguineus  of 
Agardh.  Though  moist  to  the  touch,  this 
has  not  the  gelatinous  character  of  palmel- 
la ; hence  the  bloody  illusion  is  not  so  vivid. 

It  would  be  profoundly  interesting  to  fol- 
low the  work  of  the  microscope  in  scientific 
classification.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that 
the  work  of  the  ancient  naturalists  was 
trivial  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  who 
are  working  the  field  to-day;  and  in  this 
respect  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  lamented  Agassiz  set  too  high  an  esti- 
mate on  the  work  of  the  great  Stagyrite. 
None  better  than  Agassiz  knew  the  value 
of  embryology  in  the  work  of  the  philosoph- 
ical systematise  But  embryology  is  a sci- 
ence of  the  present.  It  was  not  possible  to 
the  ancients.  Nor  is  it  possible  to-day  to 
the  mere  zoologist.  It  needs  the  microscope 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  profound  in  zo- 
ology and  an  expert  in  microscopy. 

Among  the  Japanese  the  sponge  is  known 
as  “sea  cotton.”  And  until  recently  this 
idea  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  sponge 
was  universal.  The  microscope  alone  cast 
light  into  this  darkness.  The  sponge  is  in- 
deed an  animal.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
sponge  animals  belong  to  many  genera  and 
species.  The  work  of  classification  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  the  sponges  are  concerned, 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  without  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  impossible.  In  general  terms, 
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transparent,  for  they  were  of  natural  glass. 
Many  of  them  gleamed  like  pearls.  Some 
of  these  forms  were  so  odd,  others  were  so 
exquisite ! Crosses  were  there  of  indescrib- 
able beauty.  Some  forms  there  were  that 
resembled  the  knightly  lance  of  the  hero  of 
La  Mancha.  Others  were  like  feathers,  and 
some  were  like  churn -dashers.  Some  sug- 
gested snow  crystals,  and  besides  their  simil- 
itude of  form,  they  had  the  same  sparkle  too. 
Many,  however,  were  of  forms  not  easily  de- 
scribed. As  the  best  that  could  be  done,  we 
have  drawn  from  the  microscope  some  sev- 
enty of  these  hyalonema  spicules.  There 
are  two  figures  among  them — the  one  of  a 
discoidal  form,  and  that  one  of  a truncated 
ovoid — which,  though  found  among  the  spic- 
ules, are  plainly  shells  of  some  foraminifera 
which  have  served  as  food  to  the  glass 
sponge.  The  figures  are  all  greatly  en- 
larged, from  400  to  even  1400  diameters,  and 
some  even  2000. 

It  would  now  seem  that  the  microscope 
is  about  to  “ be  in  league  with  the  stones 
of  the  field.”  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
an  effort  is  under  way  to  come  at  a better 
understanding  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  for 
the  skilled  microscopist  a new  science  has 
just  arisen — that  of  microscopic  petrogra- 
phy. The  old  method  of  chemical  analysis 
was  thought  all-sufficient  for  the  determina- 
tion of  minerals  and  rocks.  All  this,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  constructive  constituency 
of  rocks,  was  a species  of  light  which  was 
often  little  better  than  darkness.  There 
was  a grand  advance  in  that  idea  which 
disputed  the  homogeneity  of  any  rock  or 
crystal,  and  claimed  for  every  one  a specific 
morphology  of  its  own,  if  one  could  but  see 
it ; for  in  this  idea  of  form,  where  it  had 
been  supposed  all  was  formless,  might  not 
the  genesis  of  many  rocks  be  explained,  and 
a more  rigid  classification  be  achieved  f The 
microscope  is  now  revealing  in  the  rocks  a 
crystallographic  idiosyncrasy  which  is  al- 
ready differentiating  the  species.  We  may 
safely  accept  this  new  method  as  respects  the 
inorganio  as  of  similar  worth  with  embry- 
ology in  the  organic.  But  we  can  not  resist 
quoting  on  this  very  point  some  graphic 
words  from  Nature:  “In  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  wherein  the  poor  petrographers 
ticketed  their  specimens,  carefully  arranged 
their  cabinets,  and  elaborated  their  dreary 
treatises,  there  fell  among  them  (not  from 
heaven,  but  from  the  hands  of  a worthy  citi- 
zen of  Sheffield)  a microscope  and  a few 
glass  slides,  with  a description  of  what  could 
l>e  done  therewith.  Eyes  which  had  seen 
no  light  for  so  long  could  not  at  first  make 
any  thing  of  the  apparition  ; but  after  a few 
years  it  began  to  take  shape  before  them. 
And  now  the  microscope  promises  to  do  as 
much  in  comparison  for  mineralogy  and  pe- 
trography as  it  has  done  for  the  biological 
sciences.  From  town  to  town  this  new  light 


has  spread,  or  rather  rushed,  all  over  Ger- 
many. There  is  now  a sort  of  neck-and- 
neck  race  who  will  make  the  most  slices  of 
rocks  and  minerals.  A cutting  or  rubbing 
machine  and  a microscope  have  become  as 
! necessary  implements  as  a hammer  and  a 
lens.  Every  month  bringB  to  light  some 
new  1 mikromineralogische’  contribution,  in- 
somuch that  if  the  fever  lasts  we  shall  ere 
long  be  as  overweighted  with  microscopic 
analysis  as  we  used  to  be  with  chemical.” 

But  what  labor,  skill,  and  patience  are 
necessary  for  this  sort  of  work ! Take  a 
tiny  bit  of  obdurate  granite  and  put  it  un- 
der a microscope,  and  beyond  the  enlarging 
of  its  asperities  you  see  nothing  that  is  re- 
markable. The  petrographer  would  take 
it  from  your  hands,  and  by  tedious  labor 
would  rub  it  down  until  it  was  as  thin  as 
this  paper.  He  would  next  take  this  ten- 
der, brittle  plate,  and  with  manipulations 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  would  polish  away 
every  scratch.  Now  it  is  transparent,  or  at 
least  translucent,  and  under  the  microscope 
is  revealed  a little  world  of  beautiful  colors, 
and  a delicate  mosaic  in  structure.  But 
what  persevering  labor,  what  matchless 
skill,  and  what  exhaustive  patience  are  the 
price  of  this  little  object ! 

One  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  Mexi- 
co in  the  ancient  day  on  his  return  home 
greatly  astonished  the  Castilians  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  mineral  cutlery  of  those  an- 
cient Mexicans.  Their  knives  were  so  keen, 
and  they  were  made  so  fast — a hundred  a 
minute.  There  was  probably  a dash  of  ex- 
travagance here,  but  only  a dash.  The  ma- 
terial used  was  a black  volcanic  glass.  It 
is  a hard  mineral,  at  sight  much  like  the 
material  in  a black  fiint-glass  bottle.  By 
skillful  blows  long  narrow  flakes  were  struck 
off  from  the  lump  in  hand.  A single  smart 
blow  would  strike  off  one  long  flake,  and 
each  fl/ike  was  a knife  ready  for  use,  and 
with  an  edge  unexceptionally  keen.  This 
substance  is  known  in  mineralogy  as  obsid- 
ian. Suppose,  now,  we  look  at  a bit  of  this 
mineral  with  the  eye  of  an  amateur  in  min- 
eralogy. It  is  volcanic  glass,  and  it  looks 
just  like  a piece  of  black  fiint-glass.  We 
label  it  obsidian.  To  all  appearance  it  is 
perfectly  homogeneous.  We  put  together 
a number  of  specimens  from  different  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  exception  of  differences 
of  color,  we  see  nothing  whatever  to  distin- 
guish them.  Well,  is  there  really  any  dif- 
ference worth  talking  about?  We  must 
put  this  question  to  some  petrographist. 
Happily  some  exquisite  engravings  on  this 
subject  have  been  just  given  to  the  world 
by  H.  Roseubusch,  of  Germany.  Let  us  now 
follow  him  in  his  labors  with  his  microscope. 
A bit  of  obsidian  is  the  subject.  At  length 
it  is  prepared,  a thin  section  or  film.  It 
turns  out  that  the  seemingly  homogeneous 
mineral  is  full  of  queer  objects,  not  unlike 
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;v:'fetv\  iMjTPgtap Ii?  iicmkm  the 
firirrPsortpe  tbe  kaleidoeeopc  of  the  rocks. 

••■  'Tfeopiev^oiitiit  .'tm  ap  olotpept  of  iflmimt* 
i\\  ritf>  atH»V4y  did  tfo  not  gfvg ilia ■ cumber  of 
jafjjpiv  f|hUt  .ti&itttte  wMdh  oacli 
*|teeiiwa*i  ^JiPitgiMrioit.  Take  the  obsidians. 


on  a black  grmiuVi  > w a ite  & . #^qaiiyx  w* 

on  a white  gP^niKV  thje 
delicate  setting  aa  if  it  ktuktifig^ 

in  rnunaic*  of  pink  and  xnno  nMd  yelh>\v 
light  brown  jiiYul  ill uo  ap4  gK*Pf)r.  Th^fo  ia 
ill  home  a good  deal  ' Miairfosdnpt'  e I 
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The  one  from  Iceland  is  magnified  110  di- 
ameters ; the  one  from  Lipari,  150 ; the  one 
from  Greenland,  700;  the  one  from  Mexico 
and  the  one  from  Isle  de  la  Reunion,  each 
150.  The  perlites  or  pearl-stones — the  two 
from  Telkibanya,  the  first  one,  75,  and  the 
second  one,  700;  the  two  from  Arran,  the 
first  one,  150,  and  the  second  one,  700.  The 
tachylytes — the  one  from  Bobenhausen,  700, 
and  the  one  from  Czemoschin,  150. 

But  we  mnst  bring  this  biography  of 
the  microscope  to  a close.  There  are  broad 
fields  of  microscopic  labor  which  we  have 
not  so  much  as  mentioned.  What  a fas- 
cinating one  is  that  of  vegetable  physiology ! 
and  how  profound  that  one  of  animal  phys- 
iology! and  what  a painfully  interesting 
one  that  of  pathology,  which  follows  up  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  many  abstruse 
morbid  phenomena  of  life  and  death ! And 
there  are  those  biological  questions  which 
at  present  are  occupying  the  very  ablest 
minds — the  one  question  of  spontaneous 
generation,  and  those  allied  ones,  so  pro- 
found the  beginnings  of  the  functions  of 
life.  These  and  others  show  that  the  mi- 
croscope is  truly  the  one  best  eye  of  science. 

To  the  student  of  the  biological  sciences 
the  microscope,  as  the  telescope  to  him  who 
delves  the  depths  of  space,  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. And  from  both  realms  what 
analogies  or  similitudes  do  these  instru- 
ments find  in  matters  material  and  things 
spiritual!  The  modem  telescope,  by  reso- 
lution of  the  “ star  dust,”  has  so  multiplied 
these  stellar  bodies  that  we  begin  to  forget 
their  individual  magnitude,  and  to  regard 
them  as  spherules,  or  even  as  the  organic 
cells  of  the  universe,  which  last  impresses 
us  with  the  sense  of  infinity.  And  yet  how 
very  much  remains  unresolved ! And  so  the 
microscope  deals  with  the  microcosm,  man  ; 
it  resolves  him  into  cells,  and  it  makes  of 
these  again  habitable  spheres.  * In  this  in- 
comprehensibly diminutive  cell  dwell  bac- 
teria, vibriones,  etc.,  to  whom  that  cell  is  a 
universe.  Organisms  they  are,  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  organic  species  they  are 
not.  Says  Professor  Karsten,  of  Vienna: 
“ The  phenomena  of  animal  reproduction 
have  never  been  observed  in  them.  They 
are  pathological  products,  which  grow  in 
the  interior  of  vegetable  or  animal  cells,  but 
which  do  not  penetrate  these  when  once 
developed  as  parasites.”  But  this  is  just 
one  of  the  profound  sub-provinces  of  the 
microscope  in  pathology.  Is  it  not  another 
shadowing  of  infinity  T for  it  finds  the  fun- 
gus, or  unicellular  plant,  such  & ubiquity 
in  the  realm  of  life  that  it  would  almost 
seem  to  be  necessary  as  a fermentative  or 
stimulative  process  or  condition  of  life,  as 
the  fungi  are  assuredly  present  in  the  fer- 
mentative processes  of  disease.  Perhaps 
every  man  in  his  microcosmic  character  may 
be  to  himself  a faunal  province,  having  his 


own  specific  fungi  as  a personal  condition 
of  harmonious  vitality  or  otherwise.  The 
microscope  has  not  yet  got  at  the  bottom  of 
these  matters.  In  that  stubborn  membrane 
of  diphtheria  is  there  not  a rank  fungous 
growth,  obtained  probably  from  without, 
and  lodged  as  in  a rich  soil  or  nidus  in  the 
purulent  exudation  f But  like  the  depend- 
ence of  the  barberry  blight  and  that  of  the 
wheat,  may  not  these  mycelia  of  diphtheria 
have  a connection  with  morbid  germs  that 
have  circulated  in  the  lymph  f Thus  in  re- 
spect to  these  ubiquitous  little  ones  that 
swarm  in  the  snow  and  the  rain,  in  the  air 
and  the  waters  and  the  land,  and  inhabit 
the  living  things,  both  the  plants  and  the 
animals  of  earth,  that  play  their  r6le  in  the 
sanative  and  in  the  morbid  phenomena  of 
things— of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  material 
life. 

And  in  his  character  of  a microcosm,  as 
regards  the  mechanical  movements  of  man, 
the  microscope  shows  him  as  combining  in 
himself  representatively  the  movements  of 
the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest  of  all 
created  forms  and  conditions  of  life.  There 
is  an  animalcule  known  as  the  amceba.  The 
word  means  “ changing ;”  and  this  insignifi- 
cant creature  is  rarely  seen  twice  in  the 
same  form,  for,  like  a tiny  drop  of  viscid  oil 
in  clear  water,  it  is  always  changing  form. 
It  is  a little  jelly  globule  many  times  small- 
er than  the  point  of  a pin.  Though  seem- 
ingly structureless,  yet  is  it  a living  thing ; 
and  although  one  can  not  see  any  distinct- 
ive organs,  yet  it  moves,  entraps  its  prey, 
and  feeds  upon  it.  It  certainly  exhibits 
functional  contractility.  Its  locomotion  is 
a gliding  movement,  as  if  a tiny  speck  of 
liquid  adipose  a little  flattened  on  its  under 
side  should  glide  almost  imperceptibly  along. 
If  now  an  animalcule  smaller  than  itself 
should  happen  in  the  way,  it  glides  upon, 
envelops  it,  and,  much  as  a sponge  does  wa- 
ter, absorbs  its  softer  parts.  Now  in  the 
blood  of  man  are  two  kinds  of  cells,  known 
respectively  as  the  red  and  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  In  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  the  red  cells  flow  like  tiny  coins 
through  a convoluted  glass  tube,  giving  the 
idea  of  a rollicking  movement,  similar  to 
that  of  some  of  the  more  highly  organized 
animalcules  under  the  microscope.  But  the 
white,  corpuscles  move  slowly  and  glidingly 
along.  In  fact,  their  movement  is  decided- 
ly amoeba-like.  Thus  the  white  blood  cell, 
as  Huxley  says,  “ exhibits  contractility  in  its 
lowest  and  most  primitive  form.” 

But,  as  already  intimated,  there  are  ani- 
malcules vastly  higher  in  the  scale  of  being. 
They  are  higher  because  they  have  real  or- 
gans, cilia,  by  the  lashing  of  which  they 
travel  in  the  water.  This  sort  of  move- 
ment is  called  “ cilia  locomotion.”  Now  in 
man  there  are  innumerable  millions  of  mi- 
croscopic objects  known  as  epithelial  cells. 
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Th*y  the  buhls  things  which  seem  to  lilaaftis 

tawfbttW  »«^.tjg*l  G^Iu^fttkisg  tube*,]:  aimogt  uahrwftd  m ^ 

Each  ceB  ha*  Via  j While  rf  vulgii*  ^jueeption  ni&f  euieti&ih 

•tfiltft  w laidies,  -Home  ii.s  ma.ny  as  thirty*  In > the  notion  of  gmif  or  enmJl  in  the  < ri*^ 
Oieii  se  vhrai  &opartinvttt.&  they  are  a busy  j iivc  works*  the'  niwfoseojH*  dispel*/  the  .illn- 
exeWjtlpiic  l^tVly,  biit  deeiUedly  useful,  like  j siou  by  showing  tbn  luafveluus  nature  of 


those  who  , clean  the  docks  of  the  stately  > thoso-caiU  d sum II  tliitj^  and  the  amazing 
ship,  €ouM  >vo  eoe  them  at.  their  work  in  ! Uii  t hut  the  one  entttyv  whatever  it  may  be, 
otffc’s  hose  or  any  of  the*  mucous  passage^;  among  material  thing*,  teitaqlf  tin  infinity 
tills  is  Vi  hat  w ould  he  seen  : every  tine  of  i ni  murimeopie  wnmWs.  So  that  Saint  An- 
these  little,  things'  is-  umnettapl  ifa  the  «m-']:gustif#ef-.  in an  ttiiscieiililie  ago.  .twist  have 
cons  lining ; standing  thtm  i»«;  if  iili  the  Onwj&en  moved  by  a scientific  Unutwit  when 
of  a sow  jo  f it  draws  its  thrwub  ut  hushes  ia  ] he  wrote.  n Ueus  eat  uiaguN*  in  magnis* 
a curve-like  motion  upward,  tit  at.  is,  i,u  a db  | raaximn^  auteiii  m nmmuWM  (God  is  great 
ruction  from  the  outkt  of  the  jii  gnat  things*  but  Ho  is  especially  gtoat 

-with  a in^m  rapid  movemeht',  Gut  lashes  aru  in  tte  smallest  things),  in.  the  old  ocon* 
brought  tlowiiwa.nl  io  a carreA  position  to-  ; emy  stood  the  Trim  and  Thuroomn.  It  is 
ward  the  outlet.  As  this  singular,  activity  not  dear  what  their  precise  fiuietinhs  were. 
i,H  earned  on  by  many  millions  of  the  so  oj>i~  j.  H is  f>hdu  that  they  ver*  consulted  in  dark 
fcheiio,  t -ho  dTete  ni ucus  is  driven  toward  and ■:  nuUfena,  aud  that  the  litoral  meaning  of 
expelled  at  the  natural  crottef.  ! tlicti;  stones  is  ‘Might”  and  “ perfect  ion.'’' 

Ft  would  seeuc  then,  frmu  this  anilyaia  of  j?) So  in  modern  science  stands  the  imrn>- 
the  microscope,  iuan:  is*  the  paragon  of  uni- .!  {scope.  Its  little  louses,  the  ocular  and  the 
maUni  asuldimei  sense  than  even  tins  gr^ut  objective,  arc  the  lTriin  and  Tliummiin*  and 
poet  dreamed.  Indeed,  the  tloWufc  sekndist  j for  clear  judgmuph  only  1 bo  |»ri^t  *>? 
when  peering  ?ato  theso  Mniifirs  ufkavlio- f.  ocdeocecan  seek  <;ouo^f  : \f:r 
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painter,  and  ihe  sculptor,  flis 
.V eh th  nod  ptostftiat  beauty^  hi* 
mental  cnltore .and' rare  »>u<Jow- 
naents,  his  social  and  olhciai  juv 
sit?cf»4  the  nmgTdtude  and  im- 
portance nf  the  uiidtTt^k.uig  'ht 
vfcicli  hr  ^riahetl  igmwtuh*flfr 
\yr  and  the  -ijr^th ' ^ 
life  han1  inftt  & ghumpur  uf  ro- 
matiee  ground  the  deeds  <)f  o.iie 
wlio  e;<i^  ae.tiug  siTUpIy  as  a gi>- 
between  Ur  the  service  of  tnr* 
utiscTi^piduusi  C*w>spiiyitQrs  of 
hi^h  tiink  li>  the -lielligdri?.Rt ■ hr* 
ndevs,  plotting  against  the  liffcr* 
ties  of  Anu'rican  patifotd . He 
was  aac^ificed  to  the  htiUdHoM 
and  Hvavioe  *>f  these  two  men. 

-toiia  Ahdrtf,  a capi^th^u  :th* 
British  serviciep  iir&t  appeals  in 
our.  history  as  a prisonet:  of  war 
taken  by:  Geoerai  Mhntgouierjr 
at  Bt.  dbiiite,  ;':ah  thR  StireJ,  in 
Canada,  late  in  ITT  a,  •Whence  he 
was  JReuf  in  Pannsyivaniii  w ith 
se-vei-al  ^ther  captive  fdhee^ 

u«il  at  CnrlislUs  Tho 

ttiithgtapU  nrdec ;h$ ^ John  fl##*' 
roek,  thwi  President  of  the  Cot.- 
th^uH4Cuhg^5tt,  forttikihg  that 
pavole,  inni  Gin  p«ri»lo  iraeH,  m 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HUDSON. 


ed  for  several  of  the  ilhig- 
trations  which  accompany 
t his  brief  sketch  of  that  tin- 
fortunate  otlicer’s  career.*  ' lifti 

Captain  Andr6  was  the 
son  of  a Swiss  merchant 
in  London,  where  he  was  R 

probably  born,  and  was 
about  t wenty - four  years  p 
old  when  fie  was  made  a 
prisoner.  At  an.  early  age  -J. 

lie  had  mastered  several  of  ^ 

t he  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  had  become 
an  expert  musician, a prom- 
ising painter  and  draughts* 
man,arid  a graceful  dancer. 

His  re  ailing  was  extensive, 

and  his  general  knowledge 

of  belles  - lettres  literature  j# 

was  remarkable  for  one 

so  young.  , Ijjrom  his  peu 

and  from  his  lips  a sweet 

voice,  affluent  of  words 

that  bewitched  all  who 

came  in  contact  with  bis  lp§pRHHMH| 

handsome  face,  as  delicate 

and  tender  in  expression  as  1 

that  of  a woman. 

Young  AndrtS  entered  his 
father’s  counting-room  as 
a clerk  when  he  was  near-  H 

ly  seventeen  years  old,  but 
the  death  of  that  parent 
soon  changed  the  current 
of  the  young  maws  life. 

With  his  mother,  a younger  brother,  and 
three  sisters  he  spent  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer in  the  interior  of  England,  and  at 
Lichfield  bo  made  or  renewed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  of  Thomas  Seward, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  there,  and  living  in 
the  bishops  palace.  His  house  was  the 
centre  of  a literary  circle  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, composed  of  such  young  meti  as 
Thomas  Darwin,  author  of  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den; William  Hay  ley,  who  wrote  alKmt  The 
Tears  of  Penelope;  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  au- 
thor of  Triumphs  of  Temper ; Richard  Lov- 


i.NJtA  8EWAR}>. 


ell  Edgeworth,  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
the  novelist;  And  Thomas  Day,  whose  de- 
lightful story  of  Sandfard  and  Merton  charin' 
ed  young  England  almost  a hundred  years 
ago  as  much  as  did  liobinson  Crusoe — li  a 
book/’ wrote  Leigh  Hunt,  “which  1 shall 
always  remember  and  always  be  grateful 
for.”  These  were  then  only  young  aspirants 
for  literary  fame,  an  almost  nebulous  galaxy, 
of  which  Anna,  a daughter  of  Canon  Sew- 
ard, was  the  “ bright  particular  star.”  She 
was  the  planet  around  which  the  others  re- 
volved as  satellites,  paying  homage  to  her 
genius  and  praising  her  poetry,  “most,  of 
which,”  Walter  Scott,  her  biographer,  said, 
“is  absolutely  execrable.*?  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  her  person  and  her  rare  conversa- 
tional powers  made  her  very  attractive. 

It  was  in  this  circle,  and  especially  in  the 
company  of  Anna  Seward,  that  young  Andr£ 
spent  a delightful  summer.  Canon  Seward 
had  in  his  family,  as  his  ward,  a young 4lady 
named  Honor**  Sneyd,  a daughter  of  a dear 
departed  friend.  Her  blue  eyes,  golden  hair, 
graceful  person,  a slight  hectic  flush  on  her 
cheek  that  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her 
charming  features,  her  sweetness  of  temper 
ami  her  vivacity  of  manner,  won  the  heart, 
of  young  Andr<$.  The  maiden  was  equally 


* Dr.  Emmet  possesses  n very  rare  collection  of  por- 
trait*, autograph  Jettere  and  other  writings,  map*, 
broadsides,  etc.,  which  fllmgntte  the  career  of  AndrA 
"With  these  he  has  illustrated  Sargent's  Life  and  Career 
of  Major  A ndr*>  awl  a smaller  volume  entitled  Andrt- 
ana.  The  picture*  arc  neatly  inlaid  by  nn  expert  with 
great  skill.  Sargeut’a  12mo  volume,  ao  illustrated, 
make*  five  thick  octavo  volume*,  and  A ndreana  make* 
two  volume*  the  fame  size.  These  seven  volume*  con- 
tain between  forty  and  fifty  rare  autograph  tetters  and 
other  writings,  including  those  of  Andr6  and  Anna 
Seward,  and  almost  three  hundred  portrait*,  view*  of 
place.**  and  thing*,  map*,  vignette  head  and  tail  pieces, 
etc.,  some  of  them  painted  in  water-color*.  Among 
the  portraits  is  a miniature  liken o**  of  Amir/-  drawn  in 
India  ink  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*.  From  this  valua- 
ble picture  Dr.  Emmet  ha*  generously  allowed  us  to 
make  the  engraving  that  accompanies  thl*  paper*  Sir 
Joshua  also  painted  a portrait  of  Andro  the  natural  size. 
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m\V  MOKTHLy-  MAGA&rS  E 


i>y  AA'Ws  juiqd  ;Mi4  persoo.  JtljjMssive//  ljuia  stuuiaeil  gp  the 

was  a 4-lear  «a»e  of  “love  at  dm  sight/’ I matter  iu  rhyme,  soyijig : 

aiid  not  MA»y  days  had  passed  tywltou  they  j ••  j^w  Prndenca, »*>  bar  void  and  tinUty  cwv, 

wo  re.  soleimilv  atfi/my«l.  Andr&’s  love  for  i Fnjwrwd  on  the  maid  and  bade  tbe  youih  iiapalr; 

mm  Hi  mm  to  ii  :ii«l  m »«*« 

•>»  >«»«»» «*.. «.  i*«  ^r?r^ss»“«a,sru^ 

tar*  likenesses  her,  one  of  which  he  gave  ui«pow  like  April  *ump#  Wmdybf 
t&  Minn  Reward,  Arid  the  other  he  kept  for  TS*$  inner  low,  with  crmw^nliig  truth, 
hi#  owa  iconscl  ati  on  during  absence  front  hlft p«*a»ton  toixse^rsiie  hie  youth. 71 
her.  bosoin  uarilthe  Aiidrd  had  always i flxpresaed  a prtdbmrn* 

H!i?  'Axr  mPHs.^i»sr  of'  a tsunr* 

Mi#*  nrd  w &s  do  1 i gli led,  xm d tried  to  chant,  aitu  fhiliiig  re- awaken  the  ter/det 
Apcedily  light ibo  U)t<sb  of  Hymen,  but  wiser  $.nmm  Tor  hk$  ...fn  the  1*0*001  of  flonora 
poiihselVfy  t nf^tp**fcd,  -'1%?  extr^ue  youth  | Szitsyd,  he  oittamed  tUfe i*mwui&w>ii  of  a lien* 
of  the  kivcrsj  tnada.  Thrut  nuptial*  thou  nt*~  I tenatii.;uV  the  most  axvcifcnfc  regiment  in  the 

4e8irAlw|e.  They  vn;^!n.f,  iu<in  v fit  baste*  and  ; Bnti'di  service,  the  Seventh  Foot,  or  R*»y*l 

repent.  at  jiujui'e/’and  so  time  was.  given  Fttcdicer*,  <3rg*aiz^t  in  :T £&5>  That  wm  m 
thLftrh  l»y  the  parent  and  guanlian  for  re-  the  spring  of  1?7I»  He  afterward  spent  h 
peatahee  before  marriage  by  a iong  separa*  cunaiderahle  time  t«  Germany,  Jasl  before 
Mon.  he  mailed  for  FiuLuieiphia  in  IT?*  (titab- 

It  ht$s  been  observed  that  in  all  k«r«  af-  serve  the  movements  of  the  Continental 


HON  ORA  gNXri/, 


fain?  there  are  two  parties,  the  one  that  ]ot*« 
and  the  one  that  is  loved.  }lm  Snejd  seem* 
to  have  been  in  the  latter  .category.*  She 
soon  repented,  and  $nlT73^fonr  years  after 
her  engagement  to  Andr4?  &ko  became  the 
second  wife  of  ynohg  Hiehard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  hiit  4)df  tbo  mother  nt  Maria,  An- 
drea Iova?  mattiiied; na^ueuohal  Em tetter * 


to  Anna  Sutfatd  were  hlleii  wi^J  aShctinu-  than  two  years  taker  Monora’s  marriage  k> 
ate  Bentimeo  ts  toward  the  object  of  Ij?6  love.  Mf. Edgeworth,  On  his  way  do  wn  the  Hiui-^ 
He  disliked  the  binntmss  of  a merchantylmt j soir  Valle j^Aiidr^  met  Colonel  Henry  Knox, 


for  her  sake  k*  residved  to  pursue  it.  “Ad  then  oh  Ins  way  to  *eleet  cannon  at  Tieoto- 
rny  mercantile  Ctotefriation*/'  he  wrote,  “go  iteroga  for  the  sieg^  of  Host  on  < Thor  wen* 
te»  the  tnne  ot'irwxr  Umor*.  VVhmyaii  ijnper-  young  sner»  of  uh(>nt  the  nanie  age.  Iu  a 
tHioiit  conecionsiii^wbisperH  in  my  isai-  that  cottage  limy  spent  a lright  together  in  the 
l am  not  of  the  right  stiitf  for  a met, chant,  same  bed,  and  were chedio^ nearly  all  uigW 
l draw  my  Hpnora4s  pictoe  from  n*f  Ik»sw»  trltii  each  other’s  cnnveswithu)f  for  Knox,  a* 
rmd  the  right  of  that  dour  tfilwumii  m-  a book^ollor*  wa*  weU  aiuyviaiutcd  with  En- 
fcpirft*  my  indutitry  thut  m ^ WH  dp-  gUsh  iitoratureo  Am  A member  of  the  hoard 
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of  officers  that  tried  Andr6  at  Tappan  about 
five  years  afterward,  Knox  had  to  perform 
the  painful  duty  of  pronouncing  his  doom. 

Captain  Andr6 
was  exchanged, 
and  next  appears 
conspicuous  at 
Philadelphia  as  a 
chief  actor  in 
planning  and  car- 
rying out  the  im- 
posing entertain- 
ment given  in 
honor  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe,  called 
“ The  Mischianza.” 

There  he  .became 
an  aid-de-camp 
to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Howe’s  suc- 
cessor, and  was 
such  an  active 
and  useful  officer 
that  he  was  soon 
made  assistant 
adjutant  - general 
of  the  army,  with 
the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. He  was  serv- 
ing in  that  capac- 
ity when  Clinton 
captured  Charles- 
ton, in  May,  1780, 
and  made  General 
Lincoln  and  his 
little  army  prison- 
ers of  war.  Dr. 

Emmet  possesses 
an  autograph  let- 
ter of  Andr<5  writ- 
ten at  that  time 
to  Assistant  Com- 
missary - General 
George  Townsend, 
of  which  a facsim- 
ile is  here  given 
to  show  Andres 
handwriting. 

There  seems  to 
be  good  authori- 
ty for  believing 
that  Andr6  was  in 
Charleston  during 
the  siege,  acting 
as  a spy,  in  the 
disguise  of  a back- 
woods  Virginian 
who  came  to  Lin- 
coln’s camp  as  a 
driver  of  cattle. 

Colonel  Hamilton 
Ballendine  was 
another,  but  who, 
less  fortunate  than 
Andr6,  was  arrest- 
ed and  hanged. 

You  UL— No.  812. 


The  scene  of  the  major’s  career  was  now 
shifted  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  accompa- 
nied Clinton  to  New  York  in  the  summer 
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after  the  capture  of  Charleston.  There  he 
was  active  in  correspondence  with ‘the  lead- 
ing Tories  in  Lower  Pennsylvania  and  Dela* 
ware,  and  with  General  Benedict  Arnold  in 
relation  to  his  proposed  treason. 

It  wras  during  that  summer  when  events 
* occurred  which  inspired  Andr6  to  write  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  poems,  “ The  Cow 
Chase.”  In  July  the  American  army  was 
stationed  in  the  upper  part  of  Bergen  Coun- 


44  And  all  the  land  aroand  shall  glory 
To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 

And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 
In  the  next  Chatham  paper. " 

Andrd  ended  his  poem  with  the  following 
lines : 

44  And  now  I’ve  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I tremble  as  I show  it. 

Lest  this  same  warrio-d  rover  Wayne 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet” 


^ ^ / mm  iJt/c/ 


ty,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line 
was  in  command  of  General  Wayne.  With 
its  two  brigades,  Moylan’s  dragoons,  and 
some  guns  of  Proctor’s  artillery,  the  whole 
force  amounting  to  something  less  than  two 
thousand  men,  Wayne  started  from  camp  on 
an  expedition  to  worry  the  British  and  To- 
ries on  Bergen  Neck,  break  up  the  garrison 
of  a block-house  at  Bull’s  Ferry,  near  Fort 
Lee,  that  protected  British  wood-cutters  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  seize  cattle,  and  to  dis- 
perse any  armed  forces  found  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Wayne  vras  repulsed  at  the  block-house, 
chased  toward  his  lines,  and  some  of  the  cat- 
tle and  other  spoil  which  he  had  gathered 
were  rescued  by  the  pursuers,  while  some  of 
his  straggling  soldiers  were  made  prisoners. 
Andr6  wrote  a humorous  satirical  poem,  in 
three  cantos,  giving  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  the  atfair,  in  the  measure  and  style  of 
“ Chevy  Chase.”  It  was  written  partly  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  partly  to  retaliate 
hi  kind  for  satirical  assaults  made  by  the 
other  side  upon  Andrd  and  his  friends.  The 
first  canto  appeared  on  the  16th  of  August, 
the  second  canto  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  third  canto  on  the  23d  of 
September — the  day  on  which  Andr6  was 
arrested.  Between  the  appearance  of  the 
first  and  second  cantos  an  “Intercepted  Let- 
ter from  Tabitha,  in  New  York,”  appeared  in 
print,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  Miss  Susan- 
nah, daughter  of  Governor  William  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey,  who  in  time  became  the 
raother-in-law  of  President  Harrison.  In  it 
she  made  some  allusion  to  Andr£,  and  he,  in 
the  third  canto,  after  noticing  Lafayette, 
touched  Miss  Livingston  gently , in  this  wise: 


Under  the  signature  of  Andrd  to  a copy  of 
these  verses  some  one  wrote  these  lines : 

44  When  the  4 epic  strain’  was  sang. 

The  poet  by  the  neck  was  hang. 

And,  to  his  cost,  he  finds  too  late 
The  4dang-born  tribe’  decides  his  fate.” 

The  secret  correspondence  between  Ar- 
nold and  Andr6  began  early  in  1779,  when 
the  wrath  of  the  former  was  kindled  by  dis- 
grace brought  npon  himself  by  his  own  bad 
conduct.  In  June,  1778,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  lived  in  an  extravagant  and  os- 
tentatious manner.  He  married  the  beau- 
tiful young  daughter  of  Edw'ard  Shippen, 
a leading  loyalist  of  that  city,  with  whom 
Andrri  had  been  intimate  during  the  British 
occupation,  and  who  figured  conspicuously 
as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  touruament  of 
“The  Miscliianza.”  How  far  (if  at  all)  she 
promoted  the  correspondence  between  her 
husband  and  Andr6  may  never  be  known. 

Arnold’s  extravagant  living  soon  involved 
him  in  debts,  and  to  extricate  himself  he 
became  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office.  Of- 
ficial complaints  were  made  to  the  Congress 
of  his  dishonest  practices.  He  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  by  a competent  court,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  It  was 
done  by  Washington  at  the  beginning  of 
1779,  as  delicately  as  possible,  but  the  dis- 
grace stirred  the  naturally  bad  heart  of 
Arnold  with  feelings  of  revenge,  and  he  re- 
solved to  betray  his  country  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  He  immediately  opened  & 
correspondence  on  the  snhject  with  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  through  Major  Andrd,  in  an  elab- 
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at  hi*  command,  ao  he  bargained  to  have  it 
delivered  into  his  hands  for  tlio  considera- 
tion of  a brigadier-generuVs  commission  in 
the  British  anny  ami  fifty  thousand  dollars 
XU  gold.  The  kitig  and  the  ministry  ap- 
proved the  conspiracy,  aud  refugee  loyalists 
in  England  promoted  it. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  contracting 
parties  to  have  a personal  interview  to  set- 
tle definitely  the  terms  of  the  bargain  and 
ihd  details  of  the  proposed  military  opera- 
tious  for  achieving  the  grand  object.  The 
Correspondence  had  been  carried  on  in  well- 
understood  commercial  phrases.  In  a letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  so  disguised,  written 
tm  the  30th  of  August,  Arnold  demanded  a 
personal  interview  with  Andrd  (“  John  Au- 
di r*on”)»  to  which  the  baronet  agreed.  Then 
\ruold  tried  to  have  that  interview  at  his 
own  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  to  which  he 
invited  Andte$  to  come  in  disguise,  and  di- 
rected Colonel  Sheldon,  in  command  of  an 
outpost  on  the  lower  lines,  to  forward  to 
him  a person  from  New  York — a valuable 
emissary — who  might  appear.  Andte  would 
not  consent  to  assume  the  position  of  a spy, 
so  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Anderson,  saying: 

w I am  told  that  my  uamc  fa  made  known  to  you,  and 
that  I may  hope  your  Indulgence  in  permitting  me  to 


THK  UtfYKUXY  kOJU.NHOW  UOCSfc, 


orate! y disguised  hand,  over  the  signature 
of  n Gustavos,”  while  the  latter  signed  his 
letters  “ John  Anderson.’'  For  a year  and 
a half  he  kept  the  enemy  Well  informed  of 
important  Secrets  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  patriots  and  their  friends,  and  it  was 
dually  agreed  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  important  post 
of  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
with  its  dependencies,  and  then 
to  betray  the  whole  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Ar- 
nold succeeded  in  procuring  the 
appointment  on  the  3d  of  August, 

1780,  and  very  soon  afterward  he 
made  his  head-quarters  at  the 
country’ -seat  of  Beverly  Robin- 
son, on  the  rich  plateau  of  land 
opposi  te  West  Point.  That  house 
is  yet  standing,  and  the  style  of 
its  interior  then  has  been  pre- 
served to  this  day. 

The  holding  of  the  post  at  West 
Point  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  Americans.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  a capital  plan 
of  the  British  government  hail 
i>een  to  acquire  military  posses- 
sion of  the  Hudson  River  region 
between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  sea,  hold  it  by  a lino  of  mili- 
tary posts,  and  so  separate  Now 
England,  the  accorded  head  of 
the  rebellion,  from  the  rest  of 
the  provinces.  To  prevent  this, 
strong  military  works  had  been 
erected  in  the  Highlands,  through 
which  the  river  flows  in  a narrow 
and  sinuous  course.  Immense 
supplies  had  been  gathered  there, 
and  the  works  were  regarded  as 
impregnable  to  an  anny  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  8ir  Henry 
Clinton  knew  that  he  could  not 
conquer  the  post  with  any  force 
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meet  a friend  near  your  outpoeta.  I will  endeavor  to 
obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a flag  which  will  be 
sent  to  Dobbs’s  Ferry  on  Monday  next,  the  11th  in- 
stant [September,  1780],  at  12  o’clock,  when  I shall  be 

happy  to  meet  Mr.  G . Should  I not  be  allowed  to 

go,  the  officer  who  is  to  command  the  escort — between 
whom  and  myself  no  distinction  need  be  made — can 
speak  in  the  affair.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Sir,  to  favor 
a matter  so  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
which  is  of  so  private  a nature  that  the  public  on  nei- 
ther side  can  be  injured  by  it” 

Sheldon  was  puzzled.  He  had  not  heard 
<of  the  name  of  “ John  Anderson.”  Suppos- 
ing him  to  be  Arnold’s  “ emissary,”  he  sent 
the  letter  to  the  general.  It  puzzled  the 
traitor  too,  for  he  found  it  difficult  so  to  ex- 
plain it  as  to  satisfy  Sheldon  that  the  affair 
was  an  entirely  innocent  one.  Arnold  pre- 
pared to  meet  Andrd  at  Dobbs’s  Ferry.  On 
the  10th  he  went  down  to  the  King’s  Ferry 
in  his  barge,  and  passed  the  night  with 
Joshua  Hett  Smith,  a prominent  citizen  liv- 
ing near  Haverstraw,  and  the  next  morning 
he  proceeded  toward  Dobbs’s  Ferry,  where 
Andr6  and  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  (in 
whose  house  Arnold  had  his  head-quarters) 
were  waiting  for  him.  He  bore  no  flag,  and 
guard-boats  on  the  river  at  Dobbs’s  Ferry 
fired  on  him,  and  pursued  him  closely  as  he 
fled  across  the  river  to  a place  of  conceal- 
ment. He  returned  to  his  head-quarters  the 
same  night.  Having  gone  down  the  river 
toward  the  enemy’s  post,  he  felt  it  necessa- 
ry to  write  an  explanatory  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, in  which  he  falsely  stated  that  his 
object  was  to  establish  signals  as  near  the 
enemy’s  lines  as  possible. 

Washington  was  now  about  to  make  a 
journey  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  with 
Lafayette  and  Colonel  Hamilton  and  other 
aids,  to  hold  a personal  conference  with  Ro- 
chambeau  there.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
King’s  Ferry,  Arnold  was  there  with  his 
barge  to  convey  the  party  across  the  Hud- 
son to  Peekskill.  The  British  sloop-of-war 
Vulture  lay  in  full  sight  below.  While  view- 
ing her  with  his  glass,  Washington  spoke 
to  his  officers  in  a low  tone,  which  made 
Arnold  uneasy.  At  that  time  the  Count 
De  Guichen  was  expected  on  our  coast  with 
a French  squadron,  and  the  conversation 
dwelt  upon  that  topic,  when  Lafayette, 
turning  to  Arnold,  said,  u General,  since  you 
have  a correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you 
must  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  what  has 
become  of  Guichen.”  Arnold  was  discon- 
certed for  a moment,  and  demanded  what 
he  meant ; but  he  soon  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  no  more  was  said  on  that  point. 
Arnold  believed  that  his  plot  was  discover- 
ed or  suspected,  and  he  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a head  while  Washington  was  in 
Connecticut. 

Arnold  had  received  an  open  letter,  writ- 
ten to  General  Putnam  by  Colonel  Robin- 
son, asking  a personal  interview  concerning 
the  land  of  the  latter  in  the  Highlands.  It 
was  covered  by  one  to  Arnold,  asking  him 


to  hand  it  to  Putnam.  Arnold  understood 
its  covered  meaning,  and  showed  it  to  Col- 
onel Lamb  and  others  at  West  Point.  He 
i frankly  laid  it  before  Washington,  who,  aft- 
er reading  it,  said  only  the  civil  authorities 
could  act  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  personal  interviews  with  the  en- 
emy. After  this  expression  of  opinion,  Ar- 
nold dared  not  so  far  disregard  it  as  to  meet 
Robinson,  so  he  informed  him  that  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  he  should  send  a person 
on  board  the  Vulture  who  would  be  furnish- 
ed with  a boat  and  flag  of  truce.  To  dis- 
arm suspicion,  and  to  let  the  enemy  know* 
at  what  time  the  commander-in-chief  would 
return  from  Hartford,  he  added,  in  a post- 
script, “I  expect  General  Washington  to 
lodge  here  on  Saturday  next,  and  I will  lay 
before  him  any  matter  you  may  wish  to 
communicate.” 

Robinson  sent  this  letter  to  Clinton,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  remain  on 
board  the  Vulture , not  doubting  that  Arnold 
himself  was  the  “ person”  who  would  come 
to  the  vessel.  Clinton  dispatched  Andr6 
in  a flag-boat  to  the  Vulture,  instructed  not 
to  change  his  clothes,  receive  papers,  go 
within  the  American  lines,  or  in  any  way 
assume  the  character  of  a spy.  He  too  ex- 
pected Arnold  on  board  the  Vulture;  but  the 
traitor  took  a course  less  dangerous  to  his 
own  person.  He  had  again  passed  a night 
at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  near 
Haverstraw,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and  child,  who  were  on  their  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  head-quarters.  There  he 
made  arrangements  with  Smith  to  go  to  the 
Vulture  in  a small  boat  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  and  bring  ashore  a British  officer  for 
consultation  on  an  important  subject,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  conference  being  pro- 
tracted, to  furnish  a room  at  his  house 
wherein  inflight  bo  completed.  Smith  took 
his  family  on  a visit  to  Fishkill,  and  so  se- 
cured an  empty  house  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
spirators. How  far  Smith  was  intrusted 
with  a knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  will 
never  be  known.  He  was  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  treason,  but  declared  his  ig- 
norance of  the  plot,  and  was  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence.  The  Scotch  verdict  “ not 
proven”  is  the  verdict  of  history,  for  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  ail  against  him. 

Smith  did  not  accomplish  his  errand  at 
the  time  appointed;  but  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  he  went  in  a boat  with  muffled 
rowlocks  and  two  good  oarsmen  from  Stony 
Point  to  the  Vulture  off  Croton  (then  Tel- 
ler’s) Point,  and  conveyed  a letter  to  Colonel 
Robinson,  whom  the  bearer  personally  knew. 
That  letter  gave  Robinson  information  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  West 
Point  and  the  writer’s  readiness  to  oonclude 
the  matter,  couched  in  commercial  phrases. 
Arnold  expected  Robinson  would  meet  him, 
I but  the  colonel  declined  to  go  ashore,  and 
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pd  vised  Andr6  not  to 
do  so ; but  the  major, 
eager  to  carry  out  a 
plot  that  seemed  ho 
ripe  for  execution,  en- 
tered the  boat  with 
Smith,  his  scarlet  uni- 
form  concealed  by  & 
long  snrtout.  The 
latter  bore  two  passe* 
signed  l>y  Arnold,  one 
for  An'dnS  and  one  foi 
himself  and  his  oars- 
men, to  be  used  in 
ease  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  any  of 
the  American  water 
patrols.  They  were 
landed  near  the  mouth 
of  a small  creek  or» 
the  western  shore  of 
H a vers  tra  w Hay,  near 
the  foot  of  Long  Clove 
Mountain,  almost  five 
miles  from 


Smith's  

house,  where  Arnold 
was  waiting  for  them 
in  a thicket  of  tir- 
trees.  He  had  ridden 

a horse  from  Smith’s  house,  accompanied  by 
a colored  servant  with  another.  To  this  re- 
treat Smith  led  Audr6,  when  Arnold  request- 
ed bis  accomplice  to  return  to  the  boat  and 
leave  the  two  conspirators  alone. 

It  was  a serene,  star-lit  night,  and  a lit- 
tle frostiness  was  in  the  air.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  long,  and  w as  not  ended  when 
Smith  came  and  warned  them  that  the  day 
was  about  to  dawn.  Andr6  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  go  to  Smith’s  house  to  complete 
the  arrangements.  They  mounted  the  horses 
brought  for  the  purpose  by  Arnold,  and  in 
the  gloom  they  rode  through  the  hamlet  of 
Haverstraw  to  the  house  of  Arnold’s  half- 
trusted  assistant,  yet  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence known  as  Treason  Hill.  At  Haver- 
straw  the  voice  of  a sen tiuel  startled  Amir 
for  it  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  re- 
ceived that  he  was  within  the  American 
lines.  He  comprehended  bis  perilous  posi- 
tion, for  he  was  without  a pass  or  a flag; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  recede.  They  reach- 
ed the  mansion  just  as  daylight  appeared 
breaking  over  the  Van  Corthvndt  manor. 
At  that  moment  the  booming  of  a cannon 
«lown  the  river  was  beard,  and  in  tbe  gray 
morning  twilight  they  saw  the  Vulture  weigh 
anchor  and  drop  dawn  the  stream.  Colonel 
Livingston,  stationed  at  Verplanck’s  Point, 
lia4  been  told  that  this  vessel  lay  in  such 
shallow  water,  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
shore,  that  her  bottom  rested  cm  the  mud 
at  low  tide.  lie  sent  some  men  to  Teller’s 
Point,  who  cannonaded  her  so  severely  that 
she  was  compelled  to  weigh  anchor  to  escape 
destruction  or  capture. 


BMITU'S  HOUSE. 


During  that  morning  the  whole  plot  was 
arranged  in  an  upper  room  of  Smith’s  house. 
An  dr  6 was  to  return  to  New  York  with  in- 
formation, and  on  a certain  day  that  was 
fixed  the  British  troops,  which  were  already 
embarked  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Rodney  for 
a pretended  expedition  to  the  Chesapeake, 
were  to  be  ready  at  a moment's  warning  to 
ascend  the  Hudson 


Arnold  was  to  weaken 
the  posts  at  West  Point  by  dispersing  the 
garrison.  When  the  British  should  appear, 
he  was  to  send  out  detachments  among  the 
mountain  gorges  at  a distance  from  the 
works,  under  t he  pre  tense  of  meeting  the 
enemy  on  their  approach,  and  so  allow  his 
troops  to  be  slaughtered  or  captured  in  de- 
tail. Fort  Putnam,  that  commanded  all  the 
works,  was  to  be  weakened.  The  boom  and 
chain  that  were  stretched  across  the  river 
from  West  Point  to  Constitution  Island 
were  to  be  so  weakened  also  that  a slight 
concussion  from  a vessel  iu  motion  would 
break  them  and  make  a free  passage*  for  the 
British  fleet  up  the  Hudson.  When  alL  wjw 
arranged,  Arnold  handed  to  Andr£  reports 
which  explained  the  military  condition  of 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  and  re- 
quested the  major  to  place  them  in  his 
stockings  under  his  feet.  Fatal  mistake! 
Clinton  had  instructed  Andre  not  to  go 
within  the  American  lines  nor  receive  any 
papers.  He  hml  done  both,  and  so  had  wov- 
en a web  of  diflieulty  out  of  which  he  could 
not  escajie. 

Arnold  left  An  dr  6 toward  noon  and  re- 
turned to  West  Point,  whore  he  prepared  to 
finish  the  wicked  work  of  treason.  Under 
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neednig  repairs,  tmeof  the  . i t i jg%  m^k^c t?L  u^*arl-»«9 1:  life  jUdgroUA  ami  w*;d  of 
fink*  of the  ^rtfittvtiiiiii .feayh  writhing  ovyr  A;uU<*,  who  passed  n sleepless  night,  Be- 
tycu^madreA  pan  Lula)  was  Teoiovad.  ajbd  AX*  ■ fcfir £ ,|feMsk  mt  vdfc& ^ y w#:r&  again 

piano  \vfuj  kupptied  temporality  by  afoul  Lin  the  mildly  iuhI  afc  'Kiie^  Bridge,  th*t 
ropas  which  would  simp  like  thread*  at  the' '•■■  fcpfimiod  the  Cumin,  tbivy  ported  company; 
heavy  t^ucH  ot  tjie  bow  of  n,  yuo&&  Wder  .fettft  ateUTHig;  &iitlH$hiit  h<s  was  on  neu- 
*ji.s»  iiF^dwjfyv  Mo  prepared  Vnt'i  Putnam  ■ tfdi  gnnUkL^mf  past  all  dtusge-f.  • • With  » 
hi)  tins*  an  mmw  oofUil  okmty  eater  It*  and  W8$Ul  putsami  Uia  journey 

run  do  suvh  disposition  of  the  troops  aa  to 

weaken  tbeir  *Uivugth.  Thin*.  Lc  waited  That’ neutral gruuud  was infested  by  jdun- 
with  mmety  for  fhn  appearance  of  the  do  tors,  who  had  impoYettMliod  the  <*1huV ■»>•.. 
lleitisfi  atriiaiijont  at  the  lower  eairttiiee  to  giou  from  the  Croton  to  the  Sfpoyt  den  Bur 

vel  Creek.  At  the  hour  Audi* 

Aifdfiv  spent  the  day  nfi^asijy  fbiYitfda.  ftppfotiehuigTarryt^^h,  kovp'ii  ymrwg-  uteri M' 
Towatfl  Availing  he  risked  $i»khr  t*<  take Irim  that  ueiglthorluiod.  who  hurl  bhudi'd  fer  tin 
buck  to  fit*?  CuthiiVj  tjiitt  bight.  '•'The  latter,  H ^uj*[ir^  of  ^n*tf (Big  spoil frntu  tbe  pjViiider* 
wlu;  pj&  greatly  ulumeit  l>y  the  tiring  on  era- while  on  their  wuy  tc word  Mm  Ari?i«h 
find  vessel,  refused  to  do  tn>,  pl^ohv/g  jtl^  ! U amis  .w  ere ■ waieb»ug  ho- vtfcaf  iganiiMM’aP  thr 
ro%s*  as  itn  exenH«%  butt  pftfcrmg  To ride  half  j road  where  it  orywefr  the  creek  that  done 
hM<  night  mi  hnr*eha*  U with  iu*  gm*d  it  ho  | out  of  Bjeepy  XtaUdw — the  fu;/oie  of  the  ell 
\ ' ^ \ ^ ‘ - : i coupler  of  IcJmhmt  Ora  he  tfpd  thn  l***uttn* 

. ;;  % ~ v'.  • ' | lidt«i  qaan,  atretVd^^Khf)h>]^^  ' 

Hhut  fciudr  hu^ihe^  warf  tdilewfoVoorffhoy 
V T :T- - ^yy\  ;••  • Jj  Jeareri;  -.arr&rt  thu  ttuttols  of 

Light  Hor#o;  m iVitvr  of  fhe  yonrtg  men 
.sgfljgpjfek  watahvrl  ftU*  thrm  mi  a htlJ-lu^  Srhih^  thv* 

.y  , oUrer three  doim  IV, nhti u#.h$ a v Y*i\  W om . 

jiUitlvPa-vi4\ViUinti»S‘-  -hvy  rotvee^hMl  in  biiHh*' 
v«  ^ v ]. «>' . uertr.-ih'^-.  fuyaif  jplttride^ 

#•  • £T$:  At  £hmt  %\il\*  »V}aok  tn  Ms»*  fuofniijg. 

^ W)die  t hey  nl  ttmT  dtv- 

Wkr’^^‘  $z3aX  :U erv&ji  a horseman  ajvpraaehxtig  the  fiftte 

• / .\"  \ bridge  near  the  auciimt  hfoeny  fioljvv 

- {-^ ;C:.  < r;r.;N  h.  >:  Heh’aiks  like  /v  trailer  trout  New- 

or.s:.;-’  «d  lln.  v^onji;  o-et..  50 

' dmg,  whvf  .nv.emK  to  have  been  (he  <eud<*r  of 

-:' f ]nBBB$uL:} ' . hWpirty*  Another  ««Kt,  w 'He-  avrpekTW  iikt- 
’ '•  ■ ’A K j ' a geuMeunMn  woU  ilre^eff  ami  wttl)'  hWitm 

,v‘  y' : on;  yon  bad  hotter  utep  out  efop  Imuj 

Ik  if  y«u  ddrfi  kh(t^  hVm.^ 

. .;  - .' •<•';;•  f?d  the  ^ontAb  aidpft  oh  tl ii*  twin th  ' ^idfl . ?*? ;.t fe 
' :» y >. : ;V  • bridge,  -m«i  fr^ 

vy^y  .;  ‘ the  Mwcket  into  ih$  rftAd^nmAPuulding^ 

; ' »fui ting  hif  • musket,-. iri.m.  Itt  hali. 



would  take  ;*  lavrd  ^inff . This  alieniaftvg  biieL>;  jPautding  ask- 

had  h»-ri>  talked  of  in  the  nn»rnuig,  and  At-  <rd*  u Whai  party  fn  .'lie  eaiif  v The  Ltywco 
hold  had  left  an  onhu*  for  -si oho  Amlerson  Varty.”  o^ardng  the  British-  They  ?idd 
W;  pasiu  thb1  giitirda  to  tlif*  or  him  they  did^  when  a BrtffeJi 

UAtiw«‘  o^mr;ont  it?  the  oinuury  4m  purfivulHr  hh»i 

. . Andr^  Vompoihnl  to  yield  to  nrenin-  uesu*  and  i Iro'jte  yon  will  Tad  detain  me  a 
^t«U*'ekf  and  gk  dunk  that  eTeni ng  W and  mhmtey  to  ftldi w ihstt  1m  w m such, lhr 
>adt-h,  nr* ■n<ny«a;inndt>y  u t^giNV  dervaht,  bad  pelled  mut  id rs  gold  wotoh.  Paulding  told 
rrotfgod  the  King's  Ftffty  and  were  passing  iimim»utitv  w-hen  ihe  f«U  pefU  of  Ids 

through  fUe  Ayork^  at  F^rplaiieka  Paint.  Mistake  d;whe<l  upon  Andres  mirnL  ^‘My 
I" lit'  major  had  1 men  ta«n-uadeil  to  exchange  0>hCh  he  H?nd,  *rl  mtist  th>  any  thing  I 
his  hhf^fT>V:fnf  along  j’  ahd  putlecl  f«nt  Ai«w;dd>  -pSAS,  Ifc 

ral  viblaiinn  of  CPiitou's  in^tructioim.  They  dismounted,  hdd  them  u*  gyiwg  to 
i.ressf'd  forward  #m  the  rbad  towiml  Wliitt;  Dohl»srb  Perry  On  for  the  'gwunrul, 

f!i^i|(^  ^fihout  i 11 1 errup t i ad  hA^J  flrey  wdre  and  wanted  >terg:;.i|p|  ;'.ije;.  '-gfit  • 

^fdhheyi  in  a kenf  iuel  near  C.roni  pond , ii  IkuH  iqIo  trot  Ado  hy  drtakiing  iutu.  Paulddtg 
-igiit  mike!  from  the  ferry.  Capfatu  B«>y(h  u^ured  him'  that  th^v  did  uvf  dtlytiil  to  rv>v 
<0  rommkod  there.,  \ms  ^atijidied  by  ArunltPs  ; jdittv ^ ^Afrh^d 
pr^  that  kll  Y**$  righL  AAtt  tTtiejru  J Tli»y  t^nk  Wiw  into  tfyg  bu^bew  ttnd^r  in 

M r^Hidd  » it  lUiit  id* igh  hn rf inrgl  mWjtmunv-  %rv'M-  for  tte  puri^^o,  ttti$  wwW 


Jiidtjf  r<.t7f,7)rflo  i*  mojio.s  ( rfR 
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fidelity.  But  Jameson  would  not  listen  to 
such  suspicions.  He  bud  sent  Attdr£  tinder 
an  escort,  and  with  him  a letter  to  Arnold, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  prisoner,  “John 
Anderson fn  had  been  taken  while  on  his  way 
toNew  York  with  a “ parcel  of  papers,”  which, 
he  thought,  were  u of  a dangerous  tenden- 
cy.” Tnllmadge  remonstrated  so  warmly 
that  Jameson  was  induced  to  recall  the  es- 
cort with  the  prisoner,  hut  insisted  upon 
sending  the  letter  to  Arnold.  As  soon  us  he 
saw  Andrd,  Talhnadge  perceived  by  his  man- 
ner and  gait  that  he  was  a military  man, 
and  his  suspicions  of  Arnold9#  fidelity  were 
confirmed.  Ho  conducted  the  prisoner  to 
Colonel  Sheldon,  at  Salem,  where  Andr6, 
when  he  learned  that  the  papers  taken  from 
his  boot  hail  been  sent  to  Washington,  im- 
mediately wrote  » letter  to  the  chief  frank- 
ly avowing  his  name  and  rank,  and  giving 
a brief  account  of  the  events  which  had 
brought  him  into  his  perilous  situation.  The 
letter  was  mol  to  Major  Tall  mud gc,  sealed, 
and  forwarded,  and  from  that  hour  the  pris- 
oner's mind  seemed  relieved  of  n great  bur- 
den. By  Washington's  orders  Ajulrtf  was 


find  nothing  tlmt  would  justify  them  in  de- 
taining him.  They  were  about  to  let  him 
go,  when  it  was  suggested  that  something 
might  he  in  his  boots.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  them  off,  when  they  found  the  papers 
which  he  had  placed  between  his  feet  and 
his  stockings.  Paulding,  with  an  oath,  ex- 
claimed, 8 He  is  a spy  !” 

Andre’s  captors  asked  him  how  much  he 
would  give  them  if  they  would  let  him  go. 
He  offered  large  sums  in  money  and  goods, 
but  Paulding  declared  that  not  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  would  induce  him  to  release 
his  prisoner.  They  conducted  him  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J&me- 
son,  of  Sheldon’s  Light  Horse,  at  North  Cas- 
tle, the  nearest  military  post,  and  delivered 
him  and  the  papers  into  the  custody  of  that 
officer.  With  stupidity  unparalleled,  and 
with  the  evidence  of  Arnold’s  treason  before 
him,  Jameson  determined  to  send  the  pris- 
oner to  that  general  and  the  papers  to  Wash- 
ington. When  Major  Tallmadge,  of  the  same 
corps,  returned  from  fluty  that  evening  and 
heard  of  the  affair,  he  was  astonished,  ami 
boldly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's 
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ut  Weal  Point ; . and'  •0$to^,'-;fT<3ios.  *ie  table. 
Up  Mt  jjr^teuu  •■  .lilW'  ; 

sfrvr  miplVle  in  bis  eonnrouAoco*  041#  <sbo 
biOL  Bir  ga  tf  ft  o r defy.  Ui  tlio  eoek- 
*w*uii  of  In*  fejtrg*  ft*  writer  a hor*e 
f*  Ail**  hUr*^~^vP.U  a 

1*P:  itrk&i  und  fJtfrn’ 

rmid^i  efejif  Uax,  to  whiah  ahe  hM  tallied . 
In  ii  hui^eii  words  Ire  i-cid  ber  itiat  they 
must Tiitrtr  perhaps  f&xv  vKt.- 
akmd  and  ;:Her  ojry  brought  her 

maid,  wh«m  Anud d otrielwitn  take^m*  <5! 

hot  mistress*;:  hL*  wife  tuhh? 

bosoup  fiad  tibibl*  lie 

retarded  In  tin?  bH4»ltta8t;r^vnif 
b<ef  saddbfi  illne*<8  td  anti  leaping 

tlyKjri  the  homo  >*£  $fere.  Of  Ms  adds  &l  thy 

diJt>r,  dj^bod  dr^vv{n  j|  path  \*ldeh 

taken  by  Mayor  Ttinrnudg*  fos*t  t<»  "West  'havgi*f  h$$t%  a InjU  di*t&rH>  iWiOwxvl  by.  hh 
J/oiot.  mul  thou  vjvTapymn.  on  tbc^  woet  ddo  oooknwain  oil  food,  in  a lew  momenta  ho 
of  the  H then  tfip  h^4^juarber»  of  was  tipt  ip  the  shout  oarsmen, 

the  Aj>»trioan  nritiy  and  going  swiftly,  With  a favoring  tide,  10- 

M0A1  i w hjio SlSlrjp  pg b ad  tAk^npJan^  mml  the  Jfuhtrqnfaftii'  righuvu  miles  Jfe? 
at  Artirdd’s  li^ad-^nutf^nt.  Wft&lungtopapd  m*t*  he  minst  get  there,  in  *11 

bo%  pompon  ions  bad  taken  a -mom  iiort,horisv  bahto,  ;o  ^tftor  t»>  meet  Wat Kington  on  hi •» 
ro.nl  frpm  Tiarif^rd  tjmn  tt$  one  t4(eyh;i4  itkttXU* , of  tarn  gallons  *>f  mm 

traveled  yton  going  ii*t»  Add  marie  the  uAtsmQv  hend 
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on  bouid,  lad  sill- 
ed /fet'K^w  Ymk.  “ Whom  can  we  trust 
now  ft  (-aid  Washington  to  Kuoxf 
*iivt  and  othctv,  while  tvfa  eyau  were  atif- 
filled  with  rears.  H*?&fturea  were  taken  to 
Mv ore  the  post  from  the  attack  which  Ar- 
nold had  made  arrangements  for,  and  izt  a 
day  or  two  it’  was  -evident  that  the  danger 
Wab  overpast,  . V.- '•; ; :*' C;",'  ■ ;. r •*  ■ • v.\‘.  >. 

The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold  on  the  day 
of  her  hmtjb&tid'«.  digbt  waa  truly  pitiable. 
‘*Sh$  for  a t?er<6rtdem1ile  time/  Hamilton 
wrote*  ^entirely  loaf  herself.  The  general 
went  up  to  see  her.  She  upbrAidcd  him 
with  being  in  a plot  to  murder  her  child. 
One  moment  she  raved-,  another  a)u>  melted 
into  Uum.  Sometime*  *he  preased’  her  lcC 
iWpfc  Id  her  hosoih;  and  i^cp teil  jte  fate, 
ocp&aioned;  by  the  mipta deuce  of  ths  father, 
in  a.  maeper  that  would  have  pierced  jj& 
ne md bilit^  itself*  Alt  the  of 

. Ik* a n fcyv  aii  • thO' • idreiitteee  of  turtOecoc^,  all 
the  jeudoriiosa  of  a wife,  ami  all  ike  fond- 
hona  of  a tnolhcr  ^howexl  thomacly^rt  in  li/tr 
appearance  and  conduct.”  She  had  been 
Only  one  year  a mother  and  not  two  a bride. 


Toward  evening -she  became  Uifife  cato-  and 
the  nett  morning  W ashingron  kindly-Hs- 
trnfeij  her  of  her  b ribband’s  personal  safety 
by  hi*  flight  to  New  York.  The  next  day 
Washington.  received  a letter  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  ■iocliwi'og^fce'  to  that  officer  from 
Arnold,  both,  like  Colonel  Rabin so n , act  ting 
•forth  fuels  Which Cri  w sta  t fraught,  w mild  jvh 
lie vi«  Andre  nt  the' impiitatum  nfbcdhga  srpy. 
On  the  ^th  nf  Sc).^iHnl>er  Major  Audte 
wgh  brought  befote  a-  board  of  general  atlfr 
.bv>h*¥n^  • :S!?&$hiugtm.  id  the  old 

rditcli  chdrf'h  at  1[Appait,  t(>  imjniro  into  his 
oajso  (he  bbtng  acting  a*  a spy 

wit h?n  AttiCti £*«  iines ),  and,  if  found 

guilty  of Yb#  crimes  charged,  ta  jHetmaiiu* 

Cl  be.  The  hoard 
was.  c<mipos*Hl  of  McdoiMC^eherals  Greene, 
Stirlmgr&t.  0jlpj  Lafayette,.  U.  Howe,  and 
Sfeu befij  and  Xirigddier-peiicfai^ •;  Pardons, 
dames  Cltnto%  Kuo*?  Glover^  lmemm, 
Ifapdj  JiOhMngl^n/dud  Stark.  Greene  was 
the  preaidedt  of  the  board,  and  John  Lait- 
laiKc  the  Ati  cite 

auhiuimsl  o written  ^.atement  pf.jtnV  *&*>**. 
add  wm  per* anally  examined. . After  pa- 


■US®* 
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alia.  •JtK<>in  A-*r»  (ii’UD. 

jjrSJcnf  anti  fair  trial  bp "png* :tp 
the  court  ilftliborHted  loiig  . 

fr  t ill,  ...'fif.liv 


imrefully,  Titov  Heady  c-uim*  to  tiic  odncln- 

*i<»n  Major  AmlrC  aiyutant-g^n^aV 

of  the ; British  amjr,  Ought  to  he  ruii<udore4 
as  a ^|»y  from  the  euefny,  tuid  that,  a^V^My 
to  the  Wv  Jttijd  u’&agd  fit'  lialitiim,  it  if*  their 
npu»u»n  he  o right  tpsnftet  death.1-  Oa  the* 
tallowing  diij  Washiiigton  «igti  i6£d  Ufa  ap- 
proval of  the  liuding  of  the  court  w These 
wmls  P^'-fhp  rtni)nla«drr-ui-rlui*f  approves 
of  the  itpiuWa  of  the  board  vt  general  <*ffi~ 
Mr#  TAypeetiug  Major  Andrd  anil  orders  that 
of -Major  AndrC'  take  place  to* 
morrow  at  5 o'<  dock  pm.’* 

There  vrm  no  qtmntibu  among  military 
men  a*  to  tho  >^«<7.y  af  this  fieutence,  bnt 
there  Was  a general  desire  among  the  Amer- 
ican nflici ;-rs  to  .save  the  prisoner^  life,  for 
bis  youth,  m/idur,  geiitleiie.sa,  Atiii  fortiinde 
exhibited  nt  his  trial  hail  won  the  mimirit- 
fciori  of:*.sw  Wafthihgtou  fete 

Trilling  to  spare  him  Jf  justice  and  the  good 
of  the  aervhre  w^ji^‘^«kv-^  The  m<IW  way 
t4)  aave  him  to  qjrf] range  him  for  tl^ 


traitor  who  bad  dmtrn  him  into  these  dread- 
ful  toils.  A lonnal  pntjMisition  for  .such  au 
fti\t  eunhl  iiot  lie  -mad^y  hut  tja\  h^>er  of  o 
package  from  W&dungUm  to  &r--H*itr,y' 
Ciintivii  (edntatrijng  copied  of  the  report  of 
t hei  ptotevdings  yi  the  court,  tbeir  decifthmV 
and  % letter  fiyun  Andrtf  to  hi?  general,  in 
wiiielf  he  atihh  tii Ji f3C  Clinton  of 

all  blame*  HlltavcH  mother  and  two  sisters 
tp  wfoimu  the  y dine  pi'  xtig  commission  would 
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the  tM day  of October, 1780,  On  f ho t room-  » moment,  l.mfc  instantly  recovering  Iivb  com- 
ing im  iW’H&fuar,  to*  umml,  Wawi  *«  nr  from  ..  pnHure,  he  »aki,  .“I  *un  rev ^ncilei]  to  my 
Wa^iiugt<«i,V  h>b)e<  After  byoaktual  ho  death,  but  I detest  the  made,"  When  every  ‘ 
Khated/ dressed  Iiiiiiwclf  in  live  bright  imki  thing  was  in  readme?**,  and  h?  was  standing 
ivrw  of  bik  rank  fu  the  British  army— m:ar-]  wrh  his  cnftln  )n  a whgim  that  wasp, 
let  coat,  xkh  |rrt?oi)  fooiiucB*  buff  vest  hud  I <jaickly  from  cm  dor  him,  he  was  told  that 
hrecvbeA,  a ad  boot*--- and  putting  his  hat *m  Ue  luul  au  opportunity  $»  ^peak,  in  a firm 
th?  table, giftld  to  the  nifieora  in  attomlunve,  voice  ho  sunk  “ I beg  you  to  beat  iue  wit- 
M Geutlcrnc/u,  1 torn  ready  at.  any  moment:  In  wtffea  thaf  I meet-  my  fate  Jike  & 
wwiwi$mi£yt , At%^--itpp»uiliod'  ti  m*  ;i;  jiityge  The;  wagQ»  moved  from  /under,  It^n,  and  he 
derovlunent  of  troops  were  paraded  and  on  almost  instantly  enured.  It.  wujv  only  a 
mttrx’uai'  eoueoarse  of  people  wore  mww*  “robrodptaty  pang;”  The  executioner  was 
bled.  Nearly  all  of  the  gene,ml  bill  car*  were  o Tory  of  the  kamapd  Valley,  uajnod.  Strick* 
on  har^haylc^  excepting*  liftid,  wiio  was  a prisoner  in  tVaslmigfcori’H 

tab  and  lbs  Rt&ft;  audit  in  sau)  that  the  gen-  In*j*iU*t  an  dvr  sentence  for  some  emiub  No 
«»nd  never  caw  Major  Audrey  hat  sag.  avoided  Am  eric  an  soldier  waa  'wiHiug  to  perform  the 
a perform!  interview  with  him  odious  service,  nod  this  Tory  wan  induced 

The  > prisoner  “walked  iroro  hi*  place  of  to  do  so  hy.it  promise  of  pardon  and  freeflow  „ 
eOhfiaKUipfii  io  between  Be  was  thowighlj1  tUngrused  (*J  thickly 

t*a*ubaUkrh  h)  artn.  H*  be-  smearing  bis  thee  with  the  m)t*hb>  of  a. 

tru)rd  nu  $nj»tioi*  Until,  by  crime  in  Might  grnwy  pot.  “ A more  frightful-looking  he- 
of  th^  gatlq-ivs^wheri  ho  perrtfuviM'J  that  hi* ; iitg  I never  V.held/’  said  an  *ve-v. itneea. 
eana-at  fit'll  wae  not  to  be  gratified — that !;  On  that  ow-askm  Bebiandn  Abbot,  a ilnku- 
he.  rousi  *Viio  m>  n gibbet/1  He  recoiled  for  ’ major,  who  died  of  ?i;»hua.  Nimv  ifampshiny 

- ----- . j in  UC»l,  at  fh.o  ago  of  minjty. two-  years,  pluy- 

/ The  foitQtvmy  dej^dptive  nth?  i«  affix*!  to  the  I *4  the  Head  March, 
ori^nttl  r»jgrr-(ov,f  A lfopr«fenimion  of  Major  John  j Aiidr^A  w#-rc  removed  when' 

A«*i to  the  KiogV  iofr.w  to  North  hw  hodv  w&s  put  lit  the  Cidhn,  OtXii  wfere 
Atiihbcs,  g>,Mirg  fmui  trie  tVivrc;ftloop  of  war  to  th«  w h iu  t +■ 

«h<Ke  of  HiivciVrnW  dftv/bi  niitlwm  RP/*r,  the  tiljhl  • ^lv<  u fo,ls  V ?A  ^ u U 

^f.Yhe  £M  m*  ^ptciTih.rr.  ir,  H host.- which  *a*H!|  ; tvroo  hnried  at  the  Coot  nf  the  gullows,  tvhw 
•itfni  Cojr  hfm  tacvompauhMlly  a MrvKbdthh  mater  die  ( they  hnfil  1^1,  tvbe'fi,  iiy-'-vrddr  of  the 
:^ociion  Of  .1  Puc  rn mm  piloid, ; lhlj,c  af  yMrk  tlte  HrUisU  editeul  at  Now 

# then  commfuwlwi  Mie.iMwT  torrw  In  thuf  V . ; - ■ • ..»  fT.:  ^ ; =», ; ...vd  - A 

Thouhoveis  an  exact,  copy  of  a iJrawta^ckotched  vvh*b  i oaused  Ukm  tM>bo  (jkt^adeirid  nfol  sunt 

* p*m  hr  Mnjot  Andre*  hirnw? If, the  warning  ou  whteh  ' to  Eligjainb  Vrhbrc  they  wort*  placed  near  a 
hfc^RH  lo  tiHVH  been  Exccmwi,  with  « (H^iredt  )9  >*»m-  munU  monnmeut  which  King  Gcoijre  tiic 

poMlef-peiTwtnftftoffaTnuwwhViw  whfeli  tonplnah?d  Third  had  ervet^rl  to  hi»  mean. rv  in  West- 
ioc^c  tauily  lot  him,#hi1  font, »l  on  his  mhi.*.  with  on,..  ‘ 2? , V ^ J y n,um.r>  m ^ vw 
K-rpupwf*  fh^;n«At  tfny  (biring  that  of  hi«  dun  do  /l,jast«Mr  Abboyv  Ihat>  ruonunient  t#  io  the 

servant,  and  (klivemi  by;  him  oa  hl«  iirritdi  «a*:Xp\V-;  f(»rw  t>f  a ^afcoplitigitti'  oh  a }UM»«led 

V/ikb  rSWlliO,.,  »||A  , -U.  ^ .r  at. 


*c*k  ">  /->  ‘lit.  inm<-0>t'.n».l  ..t  th--  •f«v,-n* >>  ! iva,si,  -and  ptiwf.h.  Ott.  tfa*  fn>til 

Whrt  lias  C4U»|.|1  this  ^nctKrtng  t'i  hrt  ! c.,,ri..ia.us  ta  fl  Aia\*n  in  l.,w  iviliti  r«tuv- 

mark  <d  »i«h  ifrk'ncMhp  for  that  valuahic  ami  uotor-  i XX  asiHiigton  aud  oitK'cr^  in  a teujt 

uxu^h.;  offio  r, ' I at  the  moiirotit  when  the  ehiv-f. received  the 
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our  day  who  insist  that  the  sbov 
of  sympathy  was  a farce.  The 
author  of  “The  Civil  and  Military 
Transactions”  department  of  the 
Pictorial  Hiatory  of  England  says, 
‘‘Some  American  generals,  too,  la- 
mented [referring  to  thf?  phraseolo- 
gy on  the  rooiiument],  but  kept 
t wisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang 
him  ? and  falsely  adds.  u There  are 
accounts  which  say  that  the  deep 
sympathy  and  regret  was  all  a 
farce,  and  that  Andr<$,  who  was  a 
wit  and  a poet,  was  most  cordially 
hated  by  the  Americans  on  account 
of  some  witticisms  and  satirical 
verses  at  their  expense.” 

In  the  London  General  Evening 
Pont,  November  14,  1780,  there  was 
given  a false  report  of  Andre’s 
" last  words,”  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  made  to  say,  “ Re- 
member that  I die  as  becomes  a 
British  officer,  while  the  manner  of 
my  death  must  reflect  disgrace  on 
your  commander.”  On  reading  this 
account,  Anna  Seward,  Andre's  ear- 
ly friend,  wrote  her  famous  “ Mono- 
dy,”* in  which  she  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing unjust  sentence,  with  others 
of  like  tenor : 


i !|  “O  Washington!  I thought  thee  great  and 
good. 

Nor  knew  thr  Nero-thtrst  Cor  guiltUse 
blood  1 

! Severe  to  use  the  pow’r  that  Fortune 
S*ve, 

Thou  cool,  determin'd  murderer  of  the 
brave  \ 

Lost  to  each  fairer  virtue  that  lueplre® 

The  genuine  fervor  of  the  patriot  fires! 

And  yon,  the  heuae  abettors  of  the  doom 
That  sunk  hi*  blooming  honor*  in  the  tomb, 

Th'  opprobrious  tomb  your  harden’d  heart*  decreed. 
While  all  he  ask’d  wim  oh  the  brave  to  bleed  !* 

Before  the  vessel  that  bore  the  news  of 
Amiri’s  execution  to  Euglund  had  sailed, 
Washington  wrote,  “ Andr£ has  met  hia  fate, 
and  with  the  fortitude  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  accomplished  man  and  gal- 
lant officer,”  Again,  “The  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  taken  justified  it,  and 
policy  required  a sacrifice;  but  as  he  was 
more  unfortunate  than  criminal,  ami  as 
there  was  much  in  his  character  to  inter- 
est, while  wo  yielded  to  the  necessities  of 


Ah)>Rfc‘fl  MONUMENT  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


report  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  and  a mes- 
senger had  arrived  with  Andre’s  letter  to 
Washington  petitioning  for  a soldier’s  death. 
Near  by  are  seen  two  men  preparing  the 
prisoner  for  execution  upon  a tree,  while 
Mercy,  accompanied  by  Innocence,  bewails 
his  fate.  On  the  base  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ma  jor  Jour*  Anutie,  who. 
raised  by  his  merit  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  fhe  rank 
of  adjutant  - general  of  the  British  forces  in  Amer- 
ica. and  employed  In  an  Important  but  hazard o up  en- 
terprise, fell  u sacrifice  to  hia  zeal  for  his  king  and 
country  on  the  2d  of  Octolwr,  a.p.  1780,  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  anny  In  which  he  served, 
and  lamented  even  by  hi*  Foes.  His  gracious  sov- 
ereign, Kino  Ozoaos  tub  Tuian,  has  caused  this  mon- 
ument to  be  erected.” 

The  king  settled  a pension  upon  the  fam- 
ily of  AudrtS,  and  to  wipe  out  the  imputed 
stain  produced  by  his  death  as  a spy,  the 
monarch  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood 
on  Andrifs  brother* 

Never  was  sympathy  more  genuine  and 
feeling  more  real  than  that  exhibited  by 
Washington  and  the  American  officers  on 
the  occasion  of  Andres  execution.  So  tes- 
tified the  king  in  the  inscription  on  the  mon- 
ument ; and  yet  there  are  EugLish  writers  of 


• In  Dr.  KimnetN*  collection  may  he  seen  the  orig- 
inal of  the  following  bill,  lu  t he  baud  writing  of  Mie» 
Seward : • 

t **  ITth  August 

> Mr.  Oftdelt  to  A.  Seward,  Dr. 

17*1.  To  100  Monody's  on  Major  AndnS  X0.  0.  a 

'*  I.tctVMALn,  Jn(f  16,  ITS). 

“ 8ra,— One  Tnonth  after  the  date  please  to  pay  the 
contents  of  the  above  to  »J.  .Tack sou  or  order,  and  you'll 
oblige  your  humble  servant,  Anna  Sswasja. 

“To  Mr.  Cudell,  Bookseller,  R &47T,  Strand,  Lon- 
don.” 

The  Monody  wa*  “ printed  and  sold  by  J.  Jackson, 
for  the  author,"  at  Lichfield. 
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rigor,  we  could  not  but  lament  it.”  Andres 
watch,  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  his  captors,  was  bought  by 
polonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  the  American 
army,  who  sent  it  to  the  British  general 
Robertson,  in  New  York,  with  instructions 
to  send  it  to  Andre’s  sisters. 

The  Americans  have  ever  been  generous 
in  their  sympathy  for  “ the  unfortunate  Ma- 
jor Andr^,”  and  have  faithfully  observed  his 
request  to  remember  that  he  “ died  like  a 
brave  man.”  “His  king,”  says  Bancroft, 
“did  right  in  offering  honorable  rank  to  his 
brother  and  in  granting  pensions  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  but  not  in  raising  a me- 
morial to  his  name  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
'Such  honor  belongs  to  other  enterprises  and 
deeds.  The  tablet  has  no  fit  place  in  a sanc- 
tuary dear  from  its  monuments  to  every 
friend  to  genius  and  mankind.” 

On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ington, the  captors  of  Andr6  (Paulding,  Will- 
iams, and  Van  Wart)  were  each  rewarded  by 
the  Congress  by  an  annual  pension  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  a silver  medal  bearing 
the  legend,  “ Vincit  Amor  Patkle” — the 
love  of  oountry  conquers. 


JUST  IN  TIME. 

NOT  a sound  broke  the  stillness — not  a 
window  jarred;  not  a door  creaked. 
It  might  have  been  the  Enchanted  Palace 
where  the  beautiful  Princess  of  famous  mem- 
ory slept  for  a hundred  years,  and  every  body 
about  her  slept,  from  the  first  tiring- woman 
down  to  the  lowest  scullion. 

It  certainly  was  the  enchanted  cMieau , 
for  in  the  great  saloon  a maid  held  fast  by 
the  gilt  chair  she  ought  to  have  been  dust- 
ing, and  nodded,  brush  in  hand.  The  stew- 
ard nodded  in  his  den  over  a long  account 
that  would  not  return  a verdict  sufficiently 
in  his  favor.  The  chief  butler  nodded  in  a 
pantry,  as  if  doing  worship  to  the  glittering 
array  of  plate  set  out  to  be  scoured.  Slaves, 
gathered  from  so  many  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  that  when  awake  they  made  the 
house  a new  Tower  of  Babel,  slept  too  sound- 
ly, in  any  convenient  spot  which  offered,  to 
nod  at  all.  From  the  dark  dungeons  under- 
neath, where  a huge  wicked  furnace  wink- 
ed a drowsy  red  eye,  to  the  furthest  attic, 
in  which  a small  maid  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  act  of  hiding  cake  purloined  from  last 
night's  festival,  not  a sound,  not  so  much  as 
a breath  from  the  chill  wind  that  complain- 
ed without.  The  Enchanted  Palace,  surely ; 
for,  behold,  in  an  upper  chamber  which  look- 
ed like  an  enamel  picture  by  some  rare  old 
Flemish  artist,  sat  la  belle  au  bois  dormant , 
snowy  draperies,  golden  hair,  and  all.  Her 
eyes  were  open,  a book  on  her  knee ; but 
she  saw  neither  a line  of  the  volume  nor  any 
thing  about  her. 

A Sleeping  Beauty,  surfeited  with  the  | 


good  things  of  this  world,  who  did  not 
mean  to  be  lazy  or  selfish,  but  whom  noth- 
ing interested  specially  ; who  was  bored  by 
people,  tired  of  amusements ; to  whom  noth- 
ing of  any  consequence  ever  happened  or 
ever  would — heigho! — who  needed,  in  short, 
a hard  mental  shaking,  a strong  sensation, 
so  powerful  a blast  from  some  bugle,  wheth- 
er the  call  of  duty,  love,  or  necessity,  that 
her  soul  would  wake  from  its  trance. 

It  was  a dark,  miserable  morning.  The 
clouds  were  evidently  inclined  for  a storm ; 
but,  not  able  to  decide  between  rain  and 
snow,  they  took  it  out  in  looking  sulleii  and 
black,  just  as  a woman  pouts  when  she  can 
not  make  up  her  mind  whether  to  scold  or 
cry. 

Blanche  Osgood  nestled  lower  in  the  easy- 
chair  by  her  dressing-room  fire,  and  men- 
tally vowed  that  she  would  not  stir  for 
a hundred  years  at  least.  She  was  fond 
of  making  exaggerated  statements  which 
would  have  caused  our  grandmothers  to 
stare  in  horror ; but  we  of  the  latter  half  of 
this  wonderful  century  are  not  easily  sur- 
prised into  staring,  and  are  never  horrified, 
by  words  or  deeds. 

Presently  the  picture  of  still  life  was 
broken,  without  the  slightest  remorse  on 
the  part  of  the  intruder.  Aunt  Deb  came 
in  like  a whirlwind  sent  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Huntsman  and  his  train.  She 
had  just  swept  through  the  house  and  star- 
tled every  slumberer  into  guilty  confusion, 
causing  the  steward  hopelessly  to  blot  his 
list  of  figures,  and  so  alarming  the  small 
maid  by  her  voice  in  the  halls  below  that 
she  dropped  her  stolen  sweets  and  inconti- 
nently sat  upon  them  till  they  were  flatter 
than  her  funny  little  nose. 

“A  fine  bracing  morning,”  pronounced 
Aunt  Deb,  dressed  to  go  out,  and  muffled  to 
her  eyebrows,  according  to  her  habit.  It 
was  one  of  her  pet  insanities  always  to  be- 
lieve herself  in  danger  of  a sore  throat, 
though  she  never  got  it  any  more  than  if 
her  bronchial  tubes  had  been  made  of  brass. 
“ A brisk,  tingling  air,  Blanche.” 

“ Ugh !”  said  Blanche,  in  disgust,  uncon- 
sciously imitating  the  sound  wherewith, 
according  to  popular  tales  of  border  life, 
Indian  chiefs  invariably  begin  and  end  a 
conversation. 

“ The  carriage  is  at  the  door,”  continued 
Aunt  Deb,  regardless  of  that  contemptuous 
utterance. 

“ Let  it  stay  there,  if  it  likee,”  quoth 
Blanche,  lazily. 

“Not  I,”  pronounced  Deb,  shaking  her 
feathers  and  her  furs  as  vigorously  as  if 
she  suspected  moths  therein.  “ 1 am  going 
straight  down  to  fight  that  committee.” 

Blanche  did  not  know  what  one  she 
meant,  and  was  too  indolent  to  ask.  Aunt 
Deb  was  always  fighting  some  committee  or 
other — whether  she  had  the  slightest  con- 
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cern  therein  or  any  business  to  meddle  be- 
ing a matter  of  no  consequence. 

“ They’re  a set  of  noodles,”  pursued  Deb, 
nodding  her  head  fiercely,  “ and  so  I’ll  tell 
them  in  plain  English  before  I’ve  done.” 

“ I would,”  agreed  Blanche,  not  from  amia- 
bility— just- to  get  rid  of  the  subject — the 
only  reason  that  ever  makes  any  of  us  agree 
with  our  relations. 

“ Trust  me,”  continued  Deb,  frowning  and 
gesticulating.  “ I’d  engage  to  make  a bet- 
ter set  of  heads  out  of  leather  and  prunella.” 
Blanche  looked  sweetly  convinced  of  her 
aunt’s  ability  to  perform  her  promise.  “I 
would !”  persisted  Deb,  wrathfully. 

“ I never  doubted  it,”  sighed  Blanche. 

“ My  promising,  or  my  ability  to  do  it  f” 
demanded  Deb,  beginning  to  laugh  at  her 
own  excitement. 

“ Either — both,”  replied  Blanche,  trying 
politely  to  turn  a yawn  into  a smile ; but 
Aunt  Deb’s  sharp  eyes  convicted  her  in  the 
act. 

“ You’re  asleep  yet,”  she  said.  “ I’m  sure 
you  didn’t  dance  enough  last  night  to  tire 
you.” 

“No;  but  it  was  so  stupid!”  moaned 
Blanche.  “Don’t  let’s  ever  give  another 
party,  auuty.” 

“Pooh!  pooh!  Other  people  enjoyed 
themselves.  There  was  enough  to  eat,  any- 
how, aud  that’s  more  than  can  be  said  for 
half  the  parties  one  goes  to.” 

Blanche  did  not  even  make  a pretense  of 
listening. 

“ And  you  don’t  want  to  go  out  t”  asked 
Deb. 

“Go  ontf’  repeated  Blanche,  with  slow 
disdain.  “I’m  not  an  utter  idiot,  thank 
goodness !” 

“ My  dear  Fee,”  returned  Deb,  “ the  shade 
that  keeps  you  from  being  one  is  so  very 
slight  that  I wouldn’t  waste  much  thankful- 
ness thereupon.” 

Then  they  both  laughed,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  abusing  each  other  in  a good- 
natured  way,  which  proved  less  dangerous 
in  their  case  than  it  does  in  that  of  relations 
generally. 

“ I’m  off,”  said  Deb,  rushing  back  into  her 
normal  state  of  haste.  “ Yon  may  pity  that 
committee,  if  you’ve  any  to  waste,  for  they’ll 
need  it  before  I’ve  done  with  them,  I’ll  give 
you  my  word.” 

“I’ve  not  a doubt  of  that,”  answered 
Blanche;  “but  I’m  too  full  of  myself  this 
morning  to  pity  any  body.” 

“Pooh!”  snapped  Deb,  wrathfully,  and 
stooped  down  with  as  much  ferocity  as  if 
she  meant  to  bite  the  pretty  face  leaning 
back  against  the  silk  cushions;  hut  she 
kissed  it  tenderly  instead,  and  departed 
without  further  ceremony. 

Fee — a name  self-given  in  her  childish 
days,  which  clung  to  her  still — returned  to 
her  novel,  though  she  read  it  with  a care- 


lessness and  inattention  which  would  have 
been  aggravating  enough  to  the  author  if 
he  had  been  there  to  watch — provided  he 
could  have  thought  of  any  thing  besides 
her  loveliness. 

8he  could  look  through  the  windows 
along  the  Avenue,  across  Madison  8quare, 
and  down  the  streets  below,  where  the  city 
fumed  and  bustled  in  its  eager  chase ; but 
no  echo  of  its  hurry  and  excitement  reach- 
ed her  eyrie.  She  was  more  like  the  world- 
known  beauty  to  whom  I have  compared 
her  than  she  was  like  any  body  else,  and 
Aunt  Deb  was  tile  ogress  who  guarded  her ; 
only  a very  good-natured  one,  except  where 
committees  and  philanthropists  were  con- 
cerned. She  was  a bit  strong-minded,  I 
must  .own,  this  venerable  Deb,  with  her 
hawk  eyes,  and  a nose  so  prominent  that 
silly  wits  made  jokes  about  it,  and  declared 
that  it  was  more  than  a beak — it  was  a 
beaker.  Rumor  declared  that  she  scribbled 
paragraphs  for  the  Man-exterminator ; but  I 
doubt  that,  because,  oddly  enough,  consid- 
ering her  habits,  she  hated  women  with 
theories,  and  abused  those  who  wanted  to 
vote  as  venomously  as  any  old  bachelor 
could. 

Deb  was  given  to  taking  the  contrary 
side,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  as  the  list 
of  her  bank  stocks,  railway  shares,  houses 
and  lands,  and  similar  pleasant  possessions 
was  nearly  as  long  as  a Chinese  drama,  peo- 
ple allowed  her  to  take  any  side  she  pleased, 
and  applauded  her  therefor : of  course  they 
relieved  their  minds  by  calling  her  bad 
names  as  soon  as  she  was  safely  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

She  and  Blanche  owned  a great  house, 
nearly  as  huge  as  a castle  in  the  air,  and 
much  more  comfortable;  and  as  there  was 
nobody  but  those  two,  except  the  tribes  of 
adherents  below  the  pavement,  an  odd  still- 
ness reigned  most  of  the  time  in  the  long 
suits  of  gorgeous  apartments.  Naturally, 
at  set  seasons,  there  were  feasts  and  gay- 
©ties,  as  there  had  been  on  the  previous 
night.  The  lofty  ball-room  at  the  back  of 
the  mansion  was  thrown  open;  Aunt  Deb 
did  the  civil,  but  eccentric,  in  her  violet  vel- 
vets, and  Blanche  moved  dreamily  about,  as 
if  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere  and  her  soul 
could  not  waken  till  the  expected  Hunts- 
man’s horn  had  blown. 

Most  persons  thought  the  creature  as  in- 
animate as  she  was  pretty ; but  Aunt  Deb 
was  wiser,  or  understood  her  better,  though 
she  never  declared  her  opinions  even  to 
Blanche,  having  the  agreeable  aud  unusual 
habit  of  keeping  back  unnecessary  informa- 
tion from  those  for  whom  she  really  cared. 
Only  sometimes,  when  her  charge  was  more 
idle  aud  visionary  than  common,  her  great 
eyes  more  absent  and  her  look  more  ab- 
stracted than  was  exactly  comfortable  for 
the  nnlncky  wretch  who  chanced  to  be  talk- 
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ing  for  her  benefit,  the  spinster  would  frown 
at  her  and  say,  with  characteristic  abrupt- 
ness, “ I wish  to  goodness  the  horn  would 
blow !” 

But  she  never  vouchsafed  any  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  remark,  and  it  puzzled 
every  body  sorely  except  Blanche ; indeed, 
she  only  dimly  took  in  its  signification. 

Brains  enough  the  girl  had  for  half  a 
dozen  chattering  young  women,  with  their 
awful  accomplishments.  Music,  languages, 
every  thing  of  that  sort,  came  to  her  by  na- 
ture, and  so  never  made  her  a nuisance,  but 
they  were  all  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  she 
was  personally  concerned. 

“ 1 wish  I could  discover  a new  language,” 
she  used  sometimes  to  say  to  Aunt  Deb,  in 
the  days  while  under  masters.  “ Every  one 
of  these  sounds  only  like  the  echo  of  some- 
thing I ’want  to  hear.” 

“Oh,  for  the  bugle!”  Deb  would  mutter, 
with  a shake  of  her  head  and  a sigh  like 
the  wheeze  of  a bellows.  It  was  then  she 
took  up  the  incomprehensible  phrase. 

“ I’m  sick  of  harp  and  piano,”  complained 
Blanche.  “They  don't  say  what  I want; 
there  must  be  some  instrument  that  would.” 

“The  bugle!”  whispered  Deb  to  herself, 
and  sighed  more  loudly. 

Blanche  did  not  essay  that,  but  she  tried 
every  other  instrument,  even  to  a violon- 
cello with  a stomach  like  an  alderman  and 
a voice  like  a whole  tribe  of  Banshees,  but 
still  her  ears  ached  for  the  music  she  could 
not  find  in  their  utterances. 

She  knew  Europe  and  foreign  courts  by 
heart.  She  had  been  admired  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  petted  by  Eugenie,  Italian 
counts  had  laid  their  counties  at  her  feet, 
and  German  dukes  had  spluttered  beery 
compliments  at  her.  And  now  the  twro  were 
once  more  settled  in  the  Madison  Square 
dwelling.  Blanche  was  past  nineteen,  and 
yet  the  bugle  had  not  blown.  She  was  pale 
and  lithe  and  graceful  enough  to  have  been 
a snow  spirit,  and  the  youth  of  Gotham 
tried  in  vain  to  find  a spell  which  should 
rouse  her  into  life  and  warmth.  No  such 
magic  was  within  its  reach,  and  when  it 
attempted  to  sound  its  little  bugle  in  her 
ear,  she  felt  irritated,  as  by  the  buzzing  of 
mosquitoes. 

The  youth  did  not  like  her  in  the  least, 
and  essayed  jests  at  her  expense  in  its  fee- 
ble fashion,  as  it  did  at  her  aunt’s  nose ; but 
the  youth  adored  her  money.  Columbia 
College  may  have  turned  out  few  noted  sci- 
entific men,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
up  all  its  pupils  are  in  mathematics,  so  far 
as  enumerating  the  fortunes  of  young  wom- 
en is  concerned. 

But  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  youth, 
to  its  unbounded  disgust,  had  learned  that 
it  would  be  labor  lost  to  con  the  multi- 
plication table  further  in  regard  to  Miss 
Deborah’s  charge.  Fee’s  golden  treasures 


would  probably  soon  be  carried  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  country’s  income  tax.  Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  come  across  seas  from  his 
native  isle— followed  Blanche  over,  people 
said  (and  very  sick  he  was  on  the  passage, 
they  might  have  added) ; so  there  was  no  use 
for  the  youth  to  flutter  its  languid  graces 
longer  in  the  unappreciative  eyes  of  the 
ogress’s  niece. 

Blanche  was  remembering  Sir  Harry  this 
morning,  as  she  sat  absently  reading  her 
novel,  with  its  descriptions  of  titled  peo- 
ple, state  dinners,  and  similar  wearinesses. 
She  was  aware  that,  in  common  justice  to 
herself  and  him,  she  ought  to  come  to  a de- 
cision in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  important  moment  which  could  not 
be  far  off.  Yet  she  felt  so  hopelessly  indif- 
ferent that  she  wished  somebody  would  take 
the  responsibility  out  of  her  hands  and  ar- 
range the  affair,  it  did  not  much  matter 
how.  While  she  was  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  trouble  of  thought,  up  came  Mer- 
cury. Mrs.  Spencer  and  Sir  Harry  were 
down  staire,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  had  scribbled 
on  her  card : “ I’ll  wager  my  brightest  dia- 
mond that  you  had  forgotten  we  were  to 
go  to  the  studios  this  morning.  Sir  Harry 
vows  that  it  is  against  all  rules  of  etiquette 
and  humanity  to  intrude  upon  you  the  day 
after  your  ball,  but  I don’t  know  either  par- 
ty he  mentions.  You  promised,  and  I am 
here,  like  fate  or  a dress-maker’s  bill.  Now 
don’t  be  a year  getting  ready,  else  I’ll  make 
love  to  the  baronet.” 

Blanche  summoned  her  maid,  and  dressed 
in  so  brief  a space  that  I wish  other  fem- 
inines would  take  example  by  her,  all  the 
time  regretting  that  May  Spencer  would  not 
be  so  good  as  her  word.  But  she  knew  that 
at  heart  May  loved  nobody  but  her  odd,  book- 
ish husband,  and  was  bent  on  Sir  Harry’s 
meeting  with  success  in  the  errand  which 
had  made  him  dare  seasickness,  not  to  men- 
tion the  bears  and  savages  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Albion  are  taught  to  believe  prowl 
at  their  own  sweet  will  about  the  streets  of 
the  New  World’s  cities. 

Blanche  went  down  stairs,  smiling  as  ami- 
ably as  if  she  were  not  sorry  they  had  come 
to  remind  her  of  her  promise;  and  as  Sir 
Harry  looked  at  her  he  mentally  acknowl- 
edged that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  blood 
of  kings  and  queens  to  produce  any  thing  so 
beautiful.  All  the  same  he  wished  it  had 
pleased  destiny  to  bestow  her  money  on  a 
certain  Lady  Alicia  of  whom  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  think  by  the  mighty  powers  in 
their  respective  families. 

Lady  Alicia  was  to  marry  a duke,  and  was 
rebelling  against  the  prospect  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  getting  wofully  nagged  by  her 
august  mother  for  her  wickedness  in  flying 
in  the  face  of  so  glittering  a Providence  as 
I a ducal  coronet.  Sir  Harry  had  come  out 
I of  the  way  in  an  awful  hurry,  partly  because 
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he  was  in  a great  rage  with  Alicia  for  an 
estrangement  which  he  knew  she  could  not 
help ; partly  because  his  maternal  parent  and 
stately  sisters  preached  at  him  till  his  head 
was  dizzy  about  the  necessity  of  his  wed- 
ding money,  as  the  baronet  last  deceased 
had  managed  by  innumerable  pleasant  vices 
to  decrease  the.  family  patrimony  in  the  most 
embarrassing  manner. 

Here  Sir  Harry  wps,  and  he  knew  that  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  do  was  to  obey  the 
entreaties  which  filled  the  voluminous  epis- 
tles of  his  relatives,  carry  home  with  him 
the  pretty  American  lily,  and  (I  add  this  on 
my  own  responsibility)  make  haste  to  grow 
stout  and  forget  his  youthful  romance.  But 
this  morning  his  business  was  to  be  agreea- 
ble and  talk  the  merry  trivialities  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  Luckily,  while  he  was  mak- 
ing his  little  private  moan,  Mrs.  Spencer  had 
been  chattering  with  great  volubility  in  her 
most  amusing  style,  and  thereby  unconscious- 
ly doing  both  her  companions  a greater  favor 
than  any  body  often  does  any  other  body  by 
an  effort  at  being  talkative  and  witty. 

“ But  you  are  not  to  spend  the  day  here 
gossiping  and  abusing  your  neighbors,”  she 
said,  suddenly,  beautifully  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  doing  it  all  herself. 
u I have  very  little  time  to  spare.” 

“ The  hurry  people  are  in  to  do  nothing !” 
quoth  Sir  Harry. 

“ I beg  you’ll  not  be  satirical — it’s  so  very 
English,”  retorted  Mrs.  Spencer.  “ Blanche, 
we  must  cure  him  of  the  dreadful  habit.” 

“ Does  he  try  to  be  f ” Blanche  asked,  so 
innocently  that  Sir  Harry  laughed,  though 
the  joke  was  at  his  own  expense. 

They  took  refuge  in  nonsense,  and  found 
it  so  great  a relief  that  they  spread  it  over 
the  whole  drive,  though  both  Blanche  and 
the  baronet  knew  it  was  worse  than  silly  to 
waste  time  in  that  way.  On  his  arrival, 
several  weeks  before,  Sir  Harry  had  made 
his  reason  for  coming  plain  to  her,  and  she 
had  allowed  him  to  see  that  she  was  not  an- 
noyed thereby.  Each  felt  they  could  be  ex- 
cellent friends,  if  only  the  matter  might  rest 
there;  but  that  was  impossible — he  must 
speak  and  she  must  answer. 

Standing  in  front  of  a picture  in  one  of 
the  studios,  Sir  Harry  said,  abruptly,  “ I 
have  been  in  America  almost  a month.” 

“ Are  you  tired  already  f”  she  asked,  ab- 
sently. 

“ That  is  not  the  question,”  he  answered. 
“ I came  here  for  a certain  purpose,  and  I 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  I was  wise  so 
to  do.” 

Somehow,  as  he  gazed  at  her  in  her  fair 
beauty,  Lady  Alicia’s  image  came  up  between 
like  an  actual  presence.  But  he  shook  off 
the  spell,  and  tried  not  to  gasp  and  hesitate 
like  a man  in  a novel.  “You  can  not  fail 
to  know  why  I came.” 

“ I suppose  I do,”  Blanche  said,  dreamily; 
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“ though  perhaps  it  is  coarse  and  improper 
to  own  it ; but  one  may  as  well  speak  the 
truth  when  one  can.” 

“ And  prove  yourself  a real  woman  there- 
by,” he  answered.  But  just  then  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer and  the  artist  came  toward  them,  and  he 
had  only  time  to  whisper,  “ May  I call  at 
your  house  in  the  morning  f ” 

Blanche  bowed  her  head,  and  Sir  Harry 
turned  to  listen  to  what  Mrs.  Spencer  was 
saying. 

“ Mr.  Lowe  says  you  ought  to  visit  the 
Adirondaeks,  Sir  Harry.” 

“ Ought  I ?”  he  questioned, lazily.  “Then, 
of  course,  I shall  not — one  never  does  what 
one  ought.” 

“ Nonsense ! We  might  make  up  a party, 
Blanche,  as  we’ve  often  talked  of  doing. 
Of  course  you  don’t  mean  to  go  back  to  En- 
gland for  ever  so  long,  Sir  Harry.” 

“I  think  May  is  a pleasant  month  to 
cross,”  he  replied.  “Don’t  you,  Miss  Os- 
good!” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered.  It  was  all  she  said ; 
but  both  knew  they  had  spoken  words  which 
could  not  be  recalled — a public  announce- 
ment of  their  engagement  would  hardly 
have  been  more  explicit. 

Mr.  Lowe  thought  it  proper  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a splash  of  paint  on  his  sleeve; 
Mrs.  Spencer  had  too  much  good  taste  to 
comment,  but  she  looked  so  delighted  that 
the  baronet  could  have  boxed  her  ears  with 
satisfaction. 

“ At  this  rate  May  will  be  here  before  we 
get  through  the  studios,”  said  she.  “ Come 
with  us  to  the  other  rooms,  Mr.  Lowe.” 

As  Mrs.  Spencer  kept  the  artist  by  her, 
and  talked  to  him  in  a low  voice,  Blanohe 
and  Sir  Harry  walked  together  through  the 
halls,  perfectly  sympathetic  on  one  point — 
each  wished  to  be  silent. 

A door  lower  down  on  the  corridor  open- 
ed, a gentleman  came  out,  and  walked 
quickly  toward  Miss  Osgood,  saying,  “ Why, 
Blanche !” 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  Harold  Tracy, 
whom  Bhe  supposed  safe  somewhere  among 
the  Andes — a very  handsome  Harold,  his 
eyes  brilliant  with  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her. 

“When  did  you  get  back!”  was  all  she 
could  say,  in  her  surprise. 

“ Only  last  night.  I was  going  up  to  see 
you.” 

“ Last  night  I”  repeated  Blanche  and  the 
surprise  was  so  great  that  she  had  hard 
work  not  to  cry  or  do  something  unexpected 
and  preposterous. 

Harold  Tracy  was  a step-son  of  Aunt  Deb’s 
sister,  and  he  always  insisted  on  consider- 
ing himself  the  old  maid’s  nephew,  because, 
as  she  shrewdly  observed,  that  made  him 
Blanche’s  cousin. 

“ You  look  as  if  you  half  believed  it  my 
wraith,”  he  continued,  laughing,  yet  with  a 
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certain  annoyance  in  bis  voice.  “ I wish.  I 
had  staid  away : every  body  is  too  mncb  as- 
tonished to  be  glad.'7 

“ Of  course  I am  glad,77  returned  Blanche, 
“and  aunty  will  be  too.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
this  is — 77 

But  the  two  men  were  staring,  and  inter* 
rupted  her  introduction. 

“ If  it  isn’t  Tracy  !77  said  the  baronet,  with 
unusual  animation. 

“Vane, as  I live!77  said  Harold,  and  they 
shook  hands. 

“ We  met  in  Italy  four  years  ago,77  Sir  Har- 
ry explained  to  Miss  Osgood. 

The  three  talked  for  a few  minutes  about 
the  oddness  of  the  meeting ; then  a change 
came  over  Tracy,  and  he  did  not  seem  so 
much  pleased  at  encountering  his  old  ac- 
quaintance as  he  had  at  first  thought.  But 
he  went  with  them  into  the  studio,  where 
Mrs.  Spencer  was  waiting.  That  lady  and 
the  artist  received  him  with  acclamations, 
for  he  was  a great  favorite  with  the  people 
who  liked  him  at  all.  However  muoh  he 
talked  or  jested,  Blanche  felt  his  eyes  con- 
tinually seeking  her  face,  till,  between  the 
suddenness  of  his  appearance  and  the  eager 
questions  in  those  great  brown  orbs,  she 
was  fluttered  to  a degree  unparalleled  in  her 
whole  stately,  languid  little  life. 

Tracy  had  gone  away  nine  months  before, 
swearing  that  he  would  be  an  idiot  no  lon- 
ger; he  would  not  come  back  till  Blanche 
was  married,  or  he  cured  of  the  love  which 
had  begun  in  his  childhood.  He  had  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  very  foolish,  and  Blanche 
told  him  so,  yet  she  missed  him  terribly,  and 
life  looked  colder  and  more  hazy  than  ever, 
though  she  did  not  know  why. 

When  every  body  had  done  congratula- 
tions over  Harold’s  return,  the  pictures  had 
to  be  examined  and  duly  praised.  Blanche 
got  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
closely  studied  an  unfinished  sketch,  which 
she  did  not  see  in  the  least.  She  felt  breath- 
less and  “ queer,77  as  if  she  had  been  running 
a thousand  miles  in  a thousand  hours — up 
hill  at  that. 

“ Aunt  Deb  is  well  f”  Tracy  asked,  at  her 
elbow. 

$he  started.  Having  until  the  last  twenty 
minutes  believed  him  more  leagues  distant 
than  she  could  easily  count,  it  seemed  strange 
to  hear  him  speaking  close  at  her  side. 

“Oh  yes;  you  know  aunty  is  always 
well,77  she  answered,  still  with  the  hurried 
sensation,  as  if  she  had  a run  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  add  to  her  thousand  before  she 
could  rest. 

“ And  you  1 But  I needn’t  ask.” 

Then  a brief  silence.  Mrs.  Spencer’s  laugh, 
and  Sir  Harry’s  drawling  tones  in  reply  to 
some  teasing  speech  of  the  lady’s,  roused 
Blanche  to  the  necessity  of  behaving  less 
like  an  overworked  actress  who  has  forgot- 
ten her  part. 
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“I  suppose  you  have  had  a charming 
trip  f”  she  began,  looked  in  his  face  and  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  how  pale  and  thin 
he  had  grown,  and  added,  anxiously,  “Have 
you  been  ill  ?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“You  have  come  back  sooner  than  you 
expected,”  she  tried  again. 

“ Too  soon  for  you  to  be  glad  to  see  me,” 
he  returned,  making  the  words  an  asser- 
tion. 

“ That’s  as  rude  as  telling  me  that  I’m  an 
ungrateful,  unnatural  little  pig,”  said  she, 
glad  to  find  vent  for  her  odd  feelings  in  a 
nervous  laugh,  “when  I’ve  no  relations  in 
the  world  except  Aunt  Deb  and  you — and 
you  are  not  one  at  all.” 

“I  think  you  must  have  been  studying 
grammar  of  an  Irishman,”  said  he,  so  easily 
and  pleasantly  that  she  grew  vexed. 

“ Never  mind  what  I have  been  doing,” 
she  retorted ; “ it  is  always  the  one  who  was 
absent  that  has  to  give  an  account  of  his 
deeds.  You  are  sure  to  have  been  in  mis- 
chief.” 

“ Lea  abaens  ont  toujour 8 tort,”  he  said,  sen- 
tentiously. 

“ Have  you  done  any  work  f ” she  asked. 

“ I have  tried  to.  At  all  events,  I must 
now — work  in  downright  earnest.” 

“ Have  you  suddenly  got  up  conscientious 
scruples  about  wasting  your  time  V 9 

“I  don’t  know  that;  but  I find  that  I 
have  no  more  time  to  waste.” 

“ Dear  me ! this  sounds  very  mysterious. 
Do  you  feel  that  you  are  growing  old,  or 
have  you  had  a warning — ■” 

“ The  latter,”  he  interrupted. 

“ You  never  seemed  to  me  a likely  subject 
for  translation,”  said  she,  hurried  by  her 
nervousness  into  the  sort  of  irreverent  talk 
that  belongs  to  our  time,  though  usually  her 
good  taste  made  her  avoid  such. 

“I  believe  the  translation  has  already 
taken  place,”  he  replied,  laughing  still, 
though  something  in  his  voice  showed  her 
that  he  meant  the  words  seriously. 

“Do  explain,”  she  said,  impatiently. 
“ Don’t  stand  there  making  a wretched  rid- 
dle of  yourself.” 

“It  is  nothing,  only  that  I have  to  go  to 
work  whether  I will  or  not.  Never  mind 
now.” 

But  she  did  mind,  and,  with  the  persist- 
ency of  her  sex,  insisted  on  a categorical  an- 
swer then  and  there. 

He  gave  it  with  a vengeance : 

“ The  fine  company  in  which  my  money 
was  invested  has  evaporated  like  a pricked 
bubble— that’s  all.” 

She  could  not  even  utter  a commonplace 
expression  of  regret ; the  words  she  tried  for 
died  in  a little  gasp. 

“ Don’t  look  so  shocked,”  said  he.  “Iam 
I only  twenty-five.  I expect  my  first  picture 
I to  make  my  fortune:  first  pictures  and 
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first  novels  always  do — vide  the  sensation 
romances." 

“ Blanche  Osgood!"  called  Mrs.  Spencer, 
“ you  are  not  to  stand  there  all  day  exchan- 
ging childish  reminiscences  with  that  Har- 
old. I must  go  home.” 

Sir  Harry  came  up  and  offered  his  arm. 
Harold  retreated  like  a man  who  knew  that 
it  was  right  and  proper  so  to  do.  There 
was  more  laughter,  more  nonsense ; then  Sir 
Harry  was  leading  her  down  stairs,  and  she 
dizzy  with  the  vision  of  Harold  standing 
with  folded  arms,  staring  out  of  a window, 
not  even  turning  to  meet  the  last  look  she 
oast  upon  him. 

The  baronet  mercifully  did  dot  talk  to 
her : she  thought  she  could  never  be  grate- 
ful enough  for  that  kindness.  Two  or  three 
times  on  the  way  home  she  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  his  anima- 
ted talk  with  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  she  fancied 
there  was  a pitying,  sympathetic  expression 
in  them. 

“Good-by,  Enchanted  Princess,"  Mrs. 
Spencer  said,  when  the  carriage  stopped 
before  the  castle. 

Sir  Harry  saw  her  in-doors  and  took  his 
leave  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  insular 
manner;  but  Blanche  observed  the  same 
kindly  look  in  his  eyes,  and  she  wanted  to 
cry. 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  to  drop  the  baronet  at 
the  Albemarle,  and  she  occupied  herself  dur- 
ing the  short  drive  in  elaborately  explain- 
ing, in  a very  natural  way,  that  Harold  Tracy 
was  like  a brother  to  Blanche,  and  that  she 
supposed  he  had  come  back  to  marry  Lily 
Ford— every  body  knew  about  that  affair. 
She  told  several  dreadful  lies,  but  all  out  of 
good  nature,  .if  that  makes  the  recording 
angel  any  less  severe.  She  adored  Blanche, 
and  living  in  and  for  the  world,  she  was  anx- 
ious nothing  should  interfere  with  the  future 
opening  before  her  friend. 

Aunt  Deb  was  out  when  Blanche  reached 
home,  and,  with  the  usual  perversity  of  mor- 
tals, did  not  return  until  almost  dinner-time. 
But  other  people  came — enough  to  drive 
Blanche  nearly  frantic.  She  had  never  in 
her  life  been  in  a state  of  such  excitement. 
But  she  could  not  think  about  herself : Har- 
old's ruin  was  all — Harold,  so  good  and  kind ! 

Dusk  arrived,  and  so  did  Aunt  Deb ; but 
there  were  guests  invited  to  dinner,  and  the 
spinster  had  to  hurry  up  stairs  and  get  into 
her  gray  moirA  Blanche  ran  into  the  room 
half  dressed,  and  related  her  incoherent  sto- 
ry ; but  Aunt  Deb  was  busy  with  her  but- 
tons— she  never  allowed  a maid  to  help  her 
— and  was  more  unfeeling  than  a Hindoo 
idol. 

“ Harold  back,  eh  T"  said  she. 

“ But  don't  you  hear,  aunt  ? That  com- 
pany has  failed." 

“ It's  a way  companies  have,"  quoth  Deb. 

“ Oh,  aunt,  he  is  ruined !” 


“So  is  this  lace — Fve  tom  it." 

“ You  ought  to  be  ashamed !"  exclaimed 
Blanche,  in  a passion  such  as  nobody  ever 
saw  her  display  before. 

“You  ought  to  be  more  respectful,"  re- 
turned Aunt  Deb,  perfectly  unmoved. 

“ I beg  your  pardon ; it  was  very  wrong — " 

“ Nonsense !”  cut  in  Deb. 

Blanche  began  to  laugh,  then  to  cry;  then 
forced  herself  to  be  silent,  and  stood  shaking 
like  a sensitive  plant  in  a high  wind. 

“ Heyday!"  cried  Deb,  looking  up  from  her 
buttons.  “ Where's  the  homoeopathic  box  t 
Potash  is  the  thing  for  you.” 

“ I won't  have  it,”  said  Blanche,  violent- 
ly. “Aunty,  can't  you  do  any  thing f" 

“ I just  recommended  potash." 

Blanche  fairly  stamped  in  wrath  and  pain, 
tormented  still  worse  by  an  insane  impa- 
tience to  be  doing  something,  to  make  her 
aunt  do  something,  on  the  instant. 

“You  know  well  enough  what  I mean. 
Don't  torture  me  so.  I want  you  to  help 
Harold,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  her  voice  enough  below  a shriek  to  trust 
it  with  words. 

“ She  speaks  as  if  I was  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition," muttered  Aunt  Deb,  addressing 
her  mirror  in  mild  complaint — “rack, popish 
boots,  thumb-screws,  and  all." 

“ But  to  put  me  off  like  this,  when  you 
know  how  anxious  I am  about  Harold !"  ex- 
postulated Blanche. 

“ Harold  will  do  well  enough,”  returned 
Aunt  Deb,  composed  as  a monument  of  Pa- 
tience. “ Where's  that  ribbon  t He  has  two 
arms  and  two  legs — enough  for  any  man. 
Told  me  himself  he  was  glad  that  he  was 
ruined.” 

“Then  you've  seen  him?”  and  this  time 
Blanche’s  voice,  in  spite  of  her,  was  much 
shriller  than  good-breeding  countenances, 
and  the  dash  she  made  at  Aunt  Deb  more 
frantic  than  is  expected  of  young  women 
outside  of  private  ni ad-houses. 

“Don't  pinch  me,"  warned  Deb.  “Yes, 
Fve  seen  him.  Go  and  get  dressed ; it  will 
be  eight  o'clock  before  you  know  it.” 

Blanche  stood  rebellious,  and  opened  her 
mouth  for  fresh  entreaties  and  vitupera- 
tions. All  of  a sudden  Aunt  Deb  rushed 
from  dull  impassibility  into  a sort  of  cold 
rage  such  as  her  niece  had  never  witnessed. 

“When  does  Sir  Harry  want  you  to  go 
to  Europe?"  she  asked.  “You'd  better  be 
thinking  about  your  wedding  clothes  than 
any  young  man's  misfortunes." 

Blanche  disappeared  as  quickly  as  if  she 
had  been  shot  out  of  a catapult.  Inexplicar 
ble  as  it  was,  till  this  moment  she  had  not 
once  remembered  Sir  Harry  Vane  since  they 
parted.  And  he  was  coming  the  next  day — 
she  very  well  knew  why ! But  her  maid  had 
come  already,  and  the  dressing  process  could 
no  more  be  put  off  than  death. 

Whether  it  occupied  ten  minutes  or  a 
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year,  Blanche  could  not  have  told.  When 
she  recalled  her  senses,  she  was  entering  the 
library.  The  guests  w ere  assembled.  She 
saw  an  unexpected  one  among  them,  even 
Harold  Tracy.  But  there  was  no  time  to  do 
more  than  see  him.  Dinner  was  announced, 
old  Beau  Courtenay  tucked  her  under  his 
arm,  and  out  the  company  hied.  She  look- 
ed down  the  table  toward  Harold,  seated 
away  at  the  other  end;  she  remembered 
that  it  was  as  near  as  they  could  ever  ap- 
proach in  all  time  to  come : not  a poetical 
separation,  such  as  romances  tell  of,  made 
by  weary  leagues  of  land  and  sea,  by  prison, 
by  treachery,  by  death ; but  the  kind  which 
we  endure  in  this  world,  which  leaves  us 
in  sight  of  all  that  could  have  given  happi- 
ness, yet  deprives  us  of  them  as  inexorably 
as  if  the  tomb  shut  between. 

The  dinner  dragged  on,  the  tiresome  talk. 
Blanche  was  conscious  of  doing  her  part,  yet 
somehow  her  thoughts  were  wandering  with 
a silly  obstinacy  back  to  her  childish  days, 
pitilessly  mixing  up  Harold  with  every  mem- 
ory, recalling  all  his  kindness,  his  sacrifices 
for  her  sake,  beginning  with  the  day  he  took 
a hogging  to  screen  her  from  Aunt  Deb’s 
wrath  at  some  babyish  enormity. 

Then,  in  a lull  about  herself,  she  caught 
something  of  the  conversation  going  on  in 
Aunt  Deb’s  neighborhood.  They  were  dis- 
cussing a new  novel.  She  had  heard  enough, 
when  she  heard  Harold  say,  apropos  to  the 
conduct  of  the  hero, 

“A  man  who  would  marry  a rich  wom- 
an under  such  circumstances  would  be  too 
mean  to  live.” 

She  recollected  the  plot  of  the  book — a 
girl  trying  to  bestow  herself  and  her  money 
upon  an  old  lover  because  she  pitied  his 
misfortunes. 

“ If  she  loved  him  f ” somebody  suggested. 

“ If  she  had  not  before,  she  did  not  then,” 
returned  Harold.  “ She  was  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy that  she  mistook  it  for  affection;  he 
ought  to  have  set  her  right.” 

“ Bravo,  Don  Quixote !”  pronounced  Aunt 
Deb,  and  at  that  moment  the  ladies  rose 
from  the  table. 

In  the  drawing-room  Blanche  had  to  do 
the  piano  for  the  widowed  cats,  who  were 
either  stupid  or  spiteful  at  such  dooming  of 
them  to  the  society  of  their  own  sex.  Then 
up  came  the  men,  and  Blanche  was  still  con- 
demned to  the  instrument  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  Harold  was  whispering  with  a red- 
haired  girl,  who  had  become  proud  of  her 
brilliant  tresses  since  the  coronation  of  the 
blondes.  By  the  time  Blanche  was  free, 
coffee  was  brought.  Then  every  body  rush- 
ed off,  because  Mrs.  Bushmore’s  ball  was  in 
prospect. 

Blanche  did  not  see  when  Harold  took  his 
leave.  Beau  Courtenay  had  his  sticky  mus- 
tache in  her  eyes,  and  when  she  tunned  her 
head,  Harold  was  gone,  and  Aunt  Deb  calling, 


“ Here’s  Bose  with  your  wraps,  Feu  Mr. 
Courtenay  is  going  with  us.” 

People  said  that  night  that  Blanche  was 
more  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  or  a snow 
woman  than  ever.  Elderly  virgins  said  it 
was  a stupid  affectation,  and  that  the  dark 
rings  under  her  eyes  were  made  with  India 

inlc. 

“ Blow,  bugle,  blow !”  whispered  Aunt  Deb, 
as  Blanche  passed  her  on  somebody’s  arm. 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  seemed  to  gain 
a clear  perception  of  the  old  maid’s  mean- 
ing, and  felt  an  unreasoning  wrath  with 
Deb,  herself,  fate,  and  the  whole  world. 

“I  was  promised  a vaUe”  drawled  a lazy, 
pleasant  voice  in  her  ear. 

She  turned,  and  saw  Sir  Harry  Vane.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  trying  the  India  ink 
dodge  about  his  eyes  too ; but  they  looked 
at  her  with  the  same  kindly,  sympathetic 
expression  she  had  fancied  they  gave  her 
that  morning. 

“ If  you’d  only  make  it  last  all  night,  so 
that  I needn’t  speak  another  word!”  she  said. 

He  asked  no  explanation,  whirled  her 
away,  danced  with  her  a great  deal,  kept 
near  her,  was  agreeable  and  indolent  and 
quiet — a boon  generally.  Finally  Aunt  Deb 
came  up  and  said, 

“Unless  we  mean  to  stay  for  breakfast, 
Fee,  I really  think  we  had  better  go  home.” 

Blanche  went  down  stairs  on  Sir  Harry’s 
arm. 

“ You  are  tired  to  death,”  was  his  only  re- 
mark. “ I hope  you  will  soon  be  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  in  good  earnest.” 

Blanche  would  have  liked  to  scream.  The 
carriage  drove  off.  Aunt  Deb  leaned  her 
head  back  and  snored  diabolically.  She 
need  not  have  been  afraid  that  her  com- 
panion would  speak,  even  if  she  had  tak- 
en less  pains  to  prove  that  she  was  sound 
asleep. 

Until  morning  dawned,  Blanche  lay  on 
her  bed  unable  either  really  to  slumber  or 
keep  sufficiently  awake  to  dissipate  the  evil 
dreams  which  haunted  her.  At  last  she  saw 
a streak  of  sunlight  peep  through  the  cur- 
tains ; but  while  she  was  watching  it  and 
insanely  fancying  that  it  was  a glittering 
sword  ready  to  dig  at  her  heart,  she  went 
off  into  oblivion,  and  slept  for  hours  with- 
out a vision.  She  was  only  just  dressed 
and  trying  to  eat  her  breakfast  when  Aunt 
Deb  put  her  head  into  the  room. 

. “ Sir  Harry  Vane  is  down  stairs,”  she  an- 
nounced. “ He  has  been  asking  my  permis- 
sion to  take  you  to  England.  I reminded 
him  of  the  Star-spangled,  and  told  him  that 
under  its  folds  every  woman  spoke  for  her- 
self!” 

“Aunt  Deb!”  cried  Blanche,  wildly;  but 
the  Ogress  was  gone. 

Blanche’s  nervous  tremors  left  her  under 
the  need  for  action.  She  had  the  same  as 
given  her  promise : she  would  keep  it.  If 
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she  were  entirely  free,  her  enchanted  sleep 
had  been  broken  too  late.  Harold  was 
worlds  away  from  her ; he  had  said  so  last 
night.  If  her  hand  were  held  out,  he  would 
reject  it — would  never  believe  that  it  trem- 
bled, not  with  pity,  but  love.  She  would 
tell  Sir  Harry  the  simple  truth : he  must 
judge.  Life  was  cold  and  dismal.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  no  worse  in  his  keeping.  At 
least,  she  could  not  break  her  word. 

“ I used  to  fancy  that  he  liked  Lady 
Alicia — I know  he  did,”  she  thought.  “ But 
that  makes  no  difference.  They  wouldn’t 
let  her  have  him  if  she  wished.  I think  he 
means  to  be  a good  man.  We  shall  do  well 
enough — well  enough.” 

She  went  slowly  down  stairs  toward  the 
great  red  room  where  her  visitor  waited — 
waited  in  that  dreadful  impatience  which 
always  reminds  one  of  the  polar  bear  one 
pities  in  a menagerie.  His  face  looked  yel- 
low and  worn,  and  the  dusky  circles  were 
more  deeply  marked  than  ever  about  his 
eyes.  * Sir  Harry  Yane,  Baronet,  aged  twen- 
ty-six, had  been  in  hell  all  night,  and  the 
sojourn  had  not  improved  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  expression  is  a strong  one, 
but  it  suits  the  case. 

He  went  away  from  the  ball  in  Blanche’s 
wake,  and  when  he  reached  his  apartment 
he  found  that  his  valet  had  a package  of 
English  letters  ready  for  him.  He  sent  the 
yawning  Frenchman  to  bed,  kindled  his 
meerschaum,  and  sat  down  to  read  the 
epistles,  though  he  knew  in  advance  what 
they  contained. 

He  opened  the  first  letter;  it  was  from 
his  maternal  parent.  He  read  a few  lines, 
threw  it  down,  and  opened  the  others — law- 
yers’ letters.  When  he  had  devoured  the 
whole  and  taken  in  their  meaning,  he  sat 
and  stared  straight  before  him,  as  dazed  as 
a man  that  has  been  rapped  on  the  head 
with  a club. 

Two  strong,  vigorous  Britons  had  passed 
suddenly  out  of  this  world — Lord  Ernes- 
cliffe,  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  an  attack  of 
unaristocratio  erysipelas ; Charles  Willough- 
by, his  heir,  by  the  upsetting  of  a sail-boat 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples ; and  Harry  Yane  was 
the  possessor  of  the  lofty  title  and  rent-roll 
that  nobody  but  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  or  a 
royal  duke  could  equal. 

The  family  solicitor  wrote  to  urge  a speedy 
return ; the  dowager  wrote  to  beg  her  son 
to  remember  what  was  due  to  his  ancestors, 
and  not  remain  longer  among  those  dread- 
ful Yankees — a sojourn  of  which  she  had 
never  approved.  She  trusted,  in  words 
heavily  underlined,  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  nonsense ; had  not  allowed  himself  to 
become  embarrassed  by  any  of  the  entangle- 
ments against  ^hich  she  had  so  often  warn- 
ed him.  Then  some  fine  sentences  about 
the  claims  of  position  and  the  fact  that  no- 
blew  oblige.  Toward  the  close  a bit  of  in- 


formation, casually  thrown  in,  to  the  effect 
that  Lady  Alicia  Langdon  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, quite  well,  and  more  lovely  than 
ever. 

Sir  Harry — no,  Lord  Emescliffe — read  his 
letters  and  went  straight  down  into  the  un- 
comfortable place  I ventured  to  name.  But 
deep  as  he  went,  he  held  fast  to  the  one 
course  which  he  knew  was  right.  He  agreed 
with  his  mother  that  u noblesse  oblige ,”  but 
the  proverb  had  a different  signification  to 
his  mind  from  that  which  she  had  given  it. 

When  the  day  dawned,  he  burned  a lock 
of  chestnut  hair  that  had  lain  for  a year 
next  his  heart,  destroyed  a score  of  tiny  bil- 
lets which  he  had  treasured — oh,  so  carefully 
and  so  long ! — threw  back  the  curtains,  let 
the  sun  stream  in,  and  welcomed  as  best  he 
might  the  life  that  stretched  before  him. 

The  door  of  the  great  red  room  opened ; 
Blanche  Osgood  entered  noiselessly  and 
walked  toward  him.  He  rose,  took  her  lit- 
tle cold  hand  in  his  colder  fingers,  and  the 
two  faces,  unlike  as  they  were,  gained  a 
strange  sort  of  resemblance  from  the  firm 
determination  each  wore. 

“ I have  had  letters  from  England,”  he 
said  at  once. 

“ No  bad  news,  I trust,”  returned  she. 

“ Good,  I suppose.  I shall  be  Lord  Emes- 
cliffe when  I go  back.” 

It  meant  very  little  to  his  listener ; a title 
of  more  or  less  consequence  was  a slight 
matter. 

“It  sounds  nicely,”  she  said,  becoming 
conscious  that  he  was  waiting  for  her  to 
speak. 

“ You  Americans  have  had  a surfeit  of 
titles,”  he  observed,  amused,  in  spite  of  his 
trouble,  at  her  indifference. 

" I think  so,”  she  answered. 

He  must  go  on : she  expected  it,  and  had 
a right  so  to  do.  Well,  his  lady  mother 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  breeding  she 
displayed — a born  duchess  could  not  have 
received  startling  news  more  calmly. 

He  was  about  to  speak,  was  what  she  on 
her  side  thought.  These  fresh  honors  only 
made  her  money  more  necessary  to  him,  and 
he  should  have  it.  She  had  tacitly  pledged 
her  word ; there  was  no  reason  for  going 
back  from  it ; life  had  nothing  else  to  offer. 

“ On  one  account  I am  glad,”  he  began, 
bnt  something  in  his  throat  choked  him, 
and  he  stopped.  A movement  of  her  grace- 
ful head  had  reminded  him  of  Alicia.  The 
very  likeness  made  his  duty  harder. 

“ Then  I am  glad  too,”  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  raised  to  his  face,  but  not  seeing  him. 

“ Though  you  will  not  ask  why,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  the  suffocating  sensation 
would  permit.  “ It  places  me  in  a different 
position.  With  the  fortune  this  title  brings, 
nobody  can  accuse  me  of  mercenary  motives 
where-^” 

She  interrupted  him  so  suddenly  that  he 
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could  only  stare  in  wonder — caught  his  hand 
and  shook  it  with  warmth. 

“ I congratulate  you  heartily,”  she  said, 
in  a voice  that  had  gained  a new  ring. 
“ When  do  you  sail  ?” 

Was  she  a grasping  little  mermaid,  after 
all  ? He  had  so  thoroughly  respected  and 
liked  her — did  she  mean  to  show  herself 
worldly  and  disgusting  now  f 

“ We  both  said  yesterday  that  May  would 
be  a pleasant  month,”  he  answered,  coldly. 

“ But  you  ought  to  go  at  once,”  she  ex- 
claimed, her  face  lighted  up  with  a pretty 
eagerness.  “How  glad  I am!  Do  let  me 
tell  aunty.” 

“Just  a moment,”  he  interposed,  more 
coldly,  the  new  animation  in  her  eyes  mak- 
ing her  beauty  od  ious  to  him.  “ I think  you 
forget  what  brought  me  here  this  morning.” 

“ To  tell  me  this  good  news,  as  it  turns 
out.” 

“ But  that  is  not  all ; nothing  is  changed 
by  it.” 

“ It  leaves  us  where  we  were,  Sir  Harry — 
good  friends,  I hope ; true,  honest  friends.” 

Men  are  so  stupid  that  he  could  not  yet 
comprehend  she  wanted  to  keep  him  from 
speaking  further. 

“ I don’t  understand  you,”  he  said,  in  a 
rather  injured  tone. 

He  would  mortify  himself  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  if  she  was  not  quick,  and  she  wanted 
him  to  be  able  to  swear  to  Alicia  that  he 
had  never  been  committed. 

“ But  I understand  every  thing,”  said  she, 
feeling  a glow  of  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  the  happiness  awaiting  him.  “I  don’t 
meau  to  explain  now,  and  I don’t  mean  you 
to.  Some  time,  when  I come  to  England” — 
she  broke  off  to  open  a book  of  engravings 
of  British  beauties  that  lay  on  the  table — 
“ you  shall  help  me  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  original  of  this.” 

He  looked  at  the  page  to  which  she  point- 
ed. It  was  the  portrait  of  Lady  Alicia  Lang- 
don. 

He  began  to  stammer  with  true  masculine 
awkwardness.  She  put  up  her  finger. 

“My  dear  friend,”  she  said,  earnestly,  “if 
you  were  my  own  brother,  I could  not  be 
more  glad  and  thankful — do  believe  that! 
It  was  what  I always  wanted,  if  I had  only 
known  how  to  manage  it.” 

Her  sentence  was  not  very  dear,  but  he 
understood  it — understood,  too,  that  she  just 
realized  how  welcome  this  escape  was  to 
her.  He  remembered  her  face  yesterday, 
when  the  returned  traveler  met  them;  he 
comprehended  that  he  himself,  whether  call- 
ed Sir  Harry  or  Lord  Ernescliffe,  was  not  the 
true  Prince  who  had  wakened  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  from  her  enchanted  rest. 

They  talked  pleasantly  and  easily  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  sent  him  away.  As 
he  left  the  house,  with  the  glory  of  his  new- 
ly given  happiness  about  his  soul,  he  felt 


almost  that  her  goodness,  her  purity,  and 
her  host  of  fascinations  might  have  wiled 
him  into  peace  after  a time. 

The  door  of  the  red  room  opened  with  a 
bang  like  the  echo  of  distant  cannonading. 
Aunt  Deb  appeared. 

“ Well,  my  Lady  Vane !”  cried  she. 

Blanche  never  stirred. 

“Where’s  Sir  Harry?” 

“ Lost,”  replied  Blanche, quietly ; “merged 
in  Lord  Ernescliffe.” 

Deb  whistled  “ The  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands”  straight  through,  without  missing 
a note,  before  she  spoke  a word. 

“ 4 Some  are  born  to  greatness ; some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them,’  ” she  quoted. 

“ Neither  happens  to  be  my  case,”  answer- 
ed Blanche ; “ but  that  beautiful  Lady  Alicia 
was  born  to  it,  and  glad  I am.” 

“ Sha’n’t  you  be  Lady  Ernescliffe  ?” 

“ 1 wasn’t  asked.” 

Deb  swooped  down  upon  her  like  a mon- 
strous bird  of  prey,  caught  her  by  both 
shoulders,  looked  frill  in  her  face  for  an  in- 
stant, then  she  kissed  her. 

“You’re  a real  woman!”  she  exclaimed. 

“ I do  believe  you  have  wakened  at  last.” 

“Too  late!”^nuttered  Blanche. 

“ Hey  t”  questioned  Deb.  “ Oh,  I forgot ; 
I’ve  news  in  return  for  yours.  I settled  all 
that  business  before  Harold  got  here.  I 
had  an  old  power  of  attorney  from  him,  and 
used  it.  His  money  is  safe  enough,  for  I 
sold  out  his  shares.” 

She  left  the  room  with  a dragoon  step  to 
the  tune  of  the  cannibal  king,  and  when 
Blanche  roused  herself  from  her  dream,  Har- 
old Tracy  stood  beside  her. 

“ How  came  you  here  ?”  she  asked ; for  she 
had  not  heard  him  enter. 

“ I want  to  know  if  I am  to  take  the  next 
vessel  back  to  South  America  f”  said  he. 

She  began  to  pout. 

“You  were  bad  and  wicked  last  night.” 

“And  so  I will  be  to-day  unless  you  an- 
swer me,”  he  avowed. 

“ Fm  sure— you  know  best — ” 

She  broke  down  in  her  effort  at  compos- 
ure, and  could  not  articulate  another  sylla- 
ble. He  seized  her  hands  and  bent  to  look 
in  her  face,  exclaiming, 

“ You  do  care ! you  do  care!” 

Low  as  was  the  whisper  she  uttered  in 
response,  he  heard  it : 

“ I did  always — only  I did  not  know  it.” 

Deb  gave  them  a long  season  to  them- 
selves, then  she  thought  they  had  enjoyed 
as  much  uninterrupted  bliss  as  any  two 
mortals  ought ; so  she  opened  the  door  and 
called  out, 

“ Blow,  bugle,  blow !” 

They  both  hurried  toward  her;  she  clasp- 
ed their  two  hands  in  hers. 

“ The  Huntsman  passed  just  in  time,”  said 
she.  “ Qod  bless  you,  and  be  good  children. 

It  is  what  I always  meant  should  happen.” 
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GARTH:* 

& Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LOVE-MAKING  AND  FLIRTATION. 

ELINOR  was  angry:  the  delicate  color 
which  rose  and  fell  in  her  face  showed 
that  plainly  enough,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  evidence  confirmatory.  At  such 
moments  she  stood  revealed  as  pre-eminent- 
ly of  an  emotional  temperament.  Her  cus- 
tomary thin  disguise  of  cold  indifference  be- 
came irremediably  transparent,  and  could 
never  again  mislead.  The  feeling  that  was 
in  her  frankly  and  pungently  expressed  it- 
self; it  tingled  forth  through  every  avenue 
of  gesture  and  aspect.  Like  a child,  she 
would  forget  herself  in  the  generous  vehe- 
mence of  her  utterance,  though  never  over- 
stepping that  which  lay  deeper  than  con- 
sciousness itself — the  innate,  vital  law  of 
ladyhood.  Not  that  this  subtle  restraint 
would  render  her  indignation  less  formida- 
ble. Bitter  is  a wbman’s  tongue ; but  the 
tongue  of  a lady  can  he  like  the  prick  of  an 
envenomed  needle. 

But  Golightley  was  not  disheartened.  He 
had  a well-grounded  confidence  in  his  stra- 
tegical and  persuasive  ability,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  Elinor's  temper.  He  had  no 
doubts  of  explaining  himself  satisfactorily. 
Moreover,  he  was  versed  in  the  ways  of  wom- 
en enough  to  know  how  not  to  exasperate 
them — a rare  accomplishment.  Elinor  point- 
edly avoided  touching  him,  for  with  her  a 
mental  or  moral  antagonism  was  inevitably 
carried  into  immediate  physical  manifesta- 
tion ; but  although  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  laying  his  hands  on  people,  especially  if 
they  were  young  and  pretty  women,  he  took 
not  the  least  offense,  but  maintained  his  gen- 
tlemanly hilarity  at  its  full  height.  He  prat- 
tled on  engagingly  about  the  woods  and  the 
weather,  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  coun- 
try life,  and  the  happy  prospects  of  the  pres- 
ent party,  and  met  all  Elinor’s  stabbing  lit- 
tle rejoinders  with  an  artless  mildness  that 
shewed  no  wound.  At  length  she  turned 
upon  him  with  dilated  eyes  and  fell  intent. 

“ Mr.  Urmson,  I should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  Mr.  Graeme  was  going  to  say  when 
he  was  interrupted  T” 

“My  dear  Elinor,  I didn’t  interrupt  him. 
Why  didn’t  you  ask  him,  or  the  horses,  or 
perhaps  our  friend  Garth,  who  made  most  of 
the  noise  ?” 

“ I thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  ask  you. 
I’d  been  looking  at  you,  and  it  struck  me 


• Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1875,  by  JxmiAif  Hawthorne,  in  the  office  of  the  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


that  you  were  most  concerned  in  it,  and  that 
Mr.  Garth  knew  it.” 

“What  most  struck  me,”  observed  Go- 
lightley, comically,  “was  the  branch  of  that 
.confounded  tree  that  took  my  hat  off.  Now, 
Elinor,  don’t  be  cross,  but  tell  me  frankly 
what's  the  matter.” 

“It  was  the  way  you  looked,”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  impulse  of  shame  and  re- 
sentment at  being  forced  to  explain  herself 
on  so  ignoble  a matter.  “Any  one  might 
speak  against  you;  but  I couldn’t  be  mis- 
taken in  what  your  own  face  said.  If  what 
you  have  told  us  about  the  way  things  stand 
between  you  and  your  brother  is  not  true, 
Mr.  Urmson,  how  could  you  dare  to  do  it  I 
You  looked  so  frightened  at  what  he  was 
going  to  say — oh,  dear  me ! — and  when  that 
interruption  came,  you  looked  so  thankful, 
and  you  were  in  such  a hurry  to  get  out 
after  your  hat,  that  it  came  into  my  mind 
the  name  Mr.  Graeme  would  have  spoken 
was  yours.  Well,  that’s  all  I have  to  say.” 

“ By  George,  it  would  serve  you  right  if  I 
were  mortally  offended,”  remarked  Golight- 
ley, stroking  his  beard  musingly  and  wrink- 
ling his  forehead.  “ I wish  I wasn’t  so  good- 
natured.  Here  is  Miss  Elinor  telling  me 
that  I've  been  begging  all  my  life  of  my 
brother,  instead  of  giving  him  money,  as  I 
pretended,  and  that  I was  so  afraid  of  de- 
tection that  I jumped  out  of  a hay-rigging 
and  ran  away!  And  she  insinuates  that 
Garth — a good-looking  fellow  much  youn- 
ger than  I am — improvised  the  accident  to 
save  my  credit!  I am  too  good-natured — 
by  George  I am !” 

“ Do  I wish  you  to  be  good-natured  f”  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady,  with  contemptuous 
lips.  Golightley  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief  and  sighed.  “And,  oh ! how 
you  have  made  me  wrong  your  brother !”  she 
continued,  vehemently.  “ Tell  me  what  is 
the  truth,  quick,  Mr.  Urmson ! I can’t  bear 
this.” 

“ Now,  my  dear  Elinor,”  said  Golightley, 
in  a large  tone  of  charity,  “ you  are  making 
a great  to-do  about  nothing,  and  you  will 
be  very  sorry  before  long.  You  dear  child, 
what  a terrible  puzzle  and  fume  you  have 
got  yourself  into,  to  be  sure ! Let  me  see 
if  I can't  clear  you  up  and  make  you  all  hap- 
py again.  I’m  not  sure  I’d  do  it  merely  on 
my  own  account ; but  my  brother  Cuthbert 
is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  and  I 
must  put  him  in  a right  light,  come  what 
come  may.” 

This  honorable  exordium  might  have 
made  more  impression  upon  Elinor  had  not 
the  inward  turmoil  of  her  wrath  muffled  her 
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ears  and  disordered  her  understanding  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  scarcely  heard  what 
her  companion  was  saying.  She  walked 
along  with  her  teeth  set  edge  to  edge  and 
an  expression  which  she  meant  should  be 
impassive,  though  in  fact  it  was  very  far 
from  being  so.  But  Golightley  was  sure  of 
his  ground,  and  proceeded  with  all  his  cus- 
tomary self-possession. 

“ If  there  were  only  a recognized  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  changeth  not, 
about  primogeniture  in  this  country,  I dare 
say  it  would  be  a good  thing  in  some  ways. 
I believe  it's  still  in  some  vogue  down  South ; 
but  we  down-Easters  go  in  for  equal  rights 
in  our  families  as  well  as  in  our  politics. 
But  the  Urmson  family— either  purposely 
or  accidentally — have  always  settled  the 
bulk  of  the  property  on  the  eldest  son,  and 
packed  the  younger  ones  off  with  a few  dol- 
lars in  their  pockets  to  get  along  the  best 
way  they  could.  It  was  as  much  a matter 
of  course  with  us  as  it  had  been  before  we 
emigrated ; although,  mind  you,  it  was  per- 
fectly free  to  us  to  change  the  order  of 
things  whenever  we  pleased.” 

By  this  time  Elinor’s  mind  had  a little  re- 
covered its  poise,  and  she  was  able  to  pay 
some  heed  to  what  followed. 

“Well,  now,  Cuthbert  being  the  eldest, 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the  estate 
went  to  him : I never  thought  of  question- 
ing it,  for  one ; and  besides,  you  see,  there 
was  the  old  captain’s  will,  dated  after  his 
first  marriage — that  is,  dated  before  ever  I 
was  bom  or  thought  of — distinctly  be- 
queathing everything  to  him.  All  I could 
expect  would  be  a codicil,  giving  me  some- 
thing to  begin  the  world  on.  As  it  happen- 
ed, though,  there  wasn’t  even  a codicil  for 
me ; though  there  was  a provision  made  for 
Eve  or  her  descendants,  in  case  any  of  them 
should  turn  up.  The  truth  is — ha  I ha! — I 
wasn’t  much  loved  by  my  good  father,  and 
my  mother  dying  so  early,  there  was  no  one 
to  take  my  part.” 

Elinor’s  face  softened  at  this  indirect  ap- 
peal: she  could  not  but  sympathize;  for 
though  Mrs.  Tenterden  loved  her  quite  as 
much  as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter,  yet 
it  was  not  with  the  love  of  the  mother  El- 
inor had  lost,  and  the  difference  was  such  as 
a girl  of  Elinor’s  disposition  would  be  spe- 
cially alive  to. 

“Now,  my  dear,”  continued  Golightley, 
repressing  a strong  desire  to  take  Elinor’s 
hand,  and  contenting  himself  with  smooth- 
ing forward  his  hair  on  his  temple,  “it  is 
‘enough  to  say  as  regards  Cuthbert  that  this 
will  is  the  only  one  he  ever  saw  on  knows 
any  thing  about;  consequently  he  always 
has  believed,  and  believes  now,  that  the  en- 
tire property,  except  the  provision  made  for 
Eve’s  possible  descendants,  belongs  to  him.” 

“But  you  told  mother  and  me  that  you 
had  been  supporting  him  ever  since  Captain 


Brian  died.  What ! were  there  two  wills  f ” 
she  added,  quickly,  with  a searching,  half- 
distrustful glance  at  him. 

Golightley  caressed  himself  musingly  for 
a full  minute  before  replying.  “When  I 
made  that  assertion  to  you  and  Mildred,” 
he  said,  slowly,  “ I was  thinking  of  facts. 
We  weren’t  thinking  of  coming  here  then, 
and  of  course  I never  contemplated  having 
to  explain  matters  on  poor  dear  Cuthbert’s 
account.  It  wasn’t  likely  that  the  partic- 
ulars would  interest  you,  and  I never  was 
much  given  to  tooting  my  own  whistle. 
And  even  now,  my  dear  child,  I sha’n’t 
make  any  direct  assertions  in  self- vindica- 
tion. I haven’t  kept  silence  all  my  life  to 
break  it  now.  If  you  are  bent  on  damn- 
ing me  on  the  evidence  of  my  changes  of 
countenance  and  Garth’s  stopping  a wag- 
on, you  probably  wouldn’t  really  wish  me 
to  bring  forward  better  evidence  in  my  de- 
fense. However,  I can  put  a few  things  to 
you  hypothetically,  as  it  were,  and  so  leave 
the  matter  in  your  bands.  Now  I have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  though  I didn’t  please 
my  father,  my  mother  really  did  love  me, 
and  it’s  fair  to  suppose  that  she  would  wish 
me  to  be  well  provided  for ; and  since  my 
father  was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  it’s  fair 
to  suppose  that  her  wishes  would  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  him.  But  she  died 
when  I was  a baby ; so  that,  supposing  my 
father  had  been  persuaded  to  do  any  thing 
or  every  thing  for  me,  you  see,  he  had  a 
score  of  years  or  so  to  think  better  of  it  in, 
and  go  back  to  his  first  purpose.” 

“Her  dying  wish!  Then  he  didn’t  de- 
serve a wife  I” 

“ Not  more  than  one,  perhaps,”  returned 
Golightley,  with  his  short  laugh.  “How- 
ever, to  go  on  with  our  hypothesis.  You 
suggested  a second  will  just  now.  I don’t 
say  there  was  one,  but  you  see  how  there 
might  have  been  one,  and  also  why  there 
might  have  been  an  intention  to  destroy  it. 
And  then,  not  being  at  all  a methodical 
man,  he  might  easily  have  mislaid  it,  or 
thought  he  had  destroyed  it,  perhaps.  Then, 
by-and-by,  you  can  imagine  an  inquisitive 
boy,  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  devices, 
ransacking  the  old  garret,  for  lack  of  some- 
thing better  tg  do,  and  coming  across — By- 
the-bye,  my  dear  Elinor,  don’t  you  remember 
a very  tiresome  ghost  story  I was  trying  to 
amuse  you  all  with  the  other  night  ?” 

“ Oh,”  murmured  Elinor,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  and  then  letting  it  fall  ab- 
ruptly. Such  impromptu  side  confirmations 
often  carry  conviction  more  surely  than  or- 
dinary demonstration.  “Why  don’t  you 
speak  straight  out  T I’m  feverish  with  this 
‘supposing,’”  she  exclaimed.  “The  truth 
can  be  trusted.” 

“Ha!  ha!  I don’t  know  about  that ; the 
truth  is  about  the  only  wild  beast  that  no- 
body has  been  able  to  tame.  But  I will 
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trust  you,  my  dear,  and  I won’t  bother  you 
any  more.  There  isn’t  much  more  to  it. 
My  father  sent  me  to  England  with  a couple 
of  thousand  pounds,  and  nothing  was  said 
about  lost  wills  on  either  side.  I made  up 
my  mind  to  fight  my  own  way  and  hold  my 
tongue.  Cuthbert  had  a wife,  and,  of  course, 
would  need  a settled  property  more  than 
a flighty,  unencumbered  bachelor  like  me. 
Cuthbert  behaved  like  the  gentleman  he  al- 
ways has  been,  and  offered  to  go  halves  with 
me ; but  I told  him  if  ever  I needed  a trifle 
to  help  me  out  of  a scrape,  why,  I’d  apply  to 
him;  but  I couldn’t  consent  to  any  thing 
more.  The  devil  of  it  is,”  said  Golightley, 
pulling  forward  his  hair,  and  glancing  at 
Elinor,  “ that  I have  been  obliged  to  apply 
to  him  pretty  often.  I met  with  such  a con- 
founded lot  of  ill  health  and  ill  luck  as 
brought  me  high  and  dry  more  than  once. 
Oh,  I don’t  set  up  for  a saint  at  all ; still, 
you  see,  I might  have  been  worse.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Urmson !”  was  all  Elinor  found 
to  say.  She  bent  her  head,  and  her  arms 
drooped  at  her  sides. 

“ I had  the  best  of  poor  Cuthbert,  didn’t 
I ?”  continued  Golightley : “ not  only  had  the 
pleasure  of  helping  him  without  his  know- 
ing it,  but  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  the 
pleasure  of  being  generous  to  me.  It  was 
just  as  generous,  you  know,  as  if  the  means 
had  really  been  his.  To  be  sure,  I had  to 
put  up  with  some  people’s  thinking  me  a 
sponge,  and  with  one  young  lady’s  thinking 
me  both  a sponge  and  a story-teller;  but 
I’d  do  more  than  that  for  dear  old  Cuthbert ; 
and  now  that  I’ve  got  my  own  little  pile  all 
safe,  I hope  to  do  at  least  as  much— and  for 
Master  Garth  too.  By-the-bye,  as  to  that 
wagon  accident,  I’m  afraid  I did  the  dear 
boy  great  injustice.  My  first  idea  was  that 
the  venerable  parson  was  alluding  to  his 
letters  home  for  remittances,  and  that  Garth, 
naturally  disliking  to  have  the  subject  ven- 
tilated in  public,  stopped  the  venerable 
tongue  in  the  only  way  he  could.  But  it 
occurs  to  me,  on  second  thoughts,  that  Garth, 
ten  to  one,  supported  himself  during  his 
travels — portrait  painting,  and  so  forth; 
and  so  I am  really  the  guilty  one,  after  all. 
And  Miss  Elinor  doesn’t  consider  me  fit  to 
be  spoken  to.”  % 

Elinor  turned  to  him  with  as  sad  a smile 
as  ever  glimmered  in  a young  lady’s  eyes. 
“If  you  consider  me  fit  to  be  shaken  hands 
with,  will  you  do  it  I”  she  asked.  “ Oh,  you 
don’t  know  how  much  you  have  to  forgive  1” 

Nor  did  he  seek  to  know,  though  the  in- 
quiry might  not  be  uninteresting.  For  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  feared  that  her  extraordinary 
suspicion  of  Golightley  could  hardly  have 
taken  such  sudden  and  vigorous  root  in  a 
reluctant  or  even  impartial  soil.  The  truth 
probably  was  that,  disliking  the  man  in- 
stinctively as  much  as  she  was  forced  to  es- 
teem and  admire  him  on  principle,  she  had 


snatched  at  the  mere  shadow  of  a dishon- 
orable appearance  in  him  with  the  half-de- 
spairing hope  of  proving  it  a substance,  and 
thus  justifying  her  blind  intuition,  and  free- 
ing herself  forever,  at  this  latest  .moment, 
from  a union  to  which  she  was  painfully 
averse. 

The  issue  was  a double  punishment  to 
her  sinister  desire.  Not  only  was  she  re- 
buked by  Golightley’s  vindication,  but  she 
was  shamed  by  the  revelation  that  his  seem- 
ing falsehood  pointed  to  an  even  greater  no- 
bility of  conduct  than  he  had  yet  been  cred- 
ited withal.  He  was  verily  a paragon  of 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  now  her 
defeat  left  her  with  neither  strength  nor 
purpose  to  contend  longer  against  whatever 
might  be  his  wish  regarding  her.  She  had 
but  one  offering  to  make  in  requital  of  her 
injurious  thought,  and  if  he  chose  to  demand 
it,  she  must  not  refuse.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  her  smile  was  dismal  and  her  gesture 
spiritless. 

Golightley,  on  the  other  hand,  brimmed 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
self-satisfaction.  He  understood  his  victory 
and  its  value ; he  felt  himself  distinctly  in 
love,  and  inclined  to  press  his  advantage. 
In  spite  of  his  worldly  experience,  he  was, 
under  certain  conditions,  a susceptible  man, 
and  even  an  impulsive  one;  and  there  were 
few  things  that  suited  him  better  than  giv- 
ing expansive  utterance  to  warm  and  ca- 
ressing sentiments.  He  took  Elinor’s  sad, 
shrinking  little  hand  between  both  his  owd, 
then  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  and  finally  tucked 
it  away  tenderly  under  his*  arm. 

“ My  sweet  Elinor,”  he  began,  “ I must  not 
let  this  crimson  and  gold  path  come  to  an 
end  without  asking  for  one  golden  hope.  A 
year  ago  I broke  in  upon  your  mourning  too 
abruptly  and  heedlessly ; I was  full  of  my 
own  selfish  hopes  and  desires,  and  longed  to 
preserve  you  and  dear  Mildred  from  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  straitened  circum- 
stances— ” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  was — my  misgiving,”. in- 
terrupted Elinor,  who  was  now  pale  to  the 
lips.  “Iam  proud,  Mr.  Golightley — I’m  sure 
I don’t  know  what  for — and  so  I answered 
as  I did,  because  I couldn’t  believe  that  any 
one  who  knew  me  well  enough  to  care  for 
me  could  find  any  thing  in  me  to  erne  about, 
but  only  to  pity;  and  I was  too  proud  to- 
be  pitied : and  I’m  sure  you  can’t  care  for 
me.” 

If  Golightley  had  not  persuaded  himself 
beforehand  that  Elinor  was  at  bottom  quite 
as  ready  to  marry  him  as  he  her,  the  be- 
seeching tremor  that  shook  this  last  sen- 
tence could  hardly  have  been  misinterpret- 
ed. Being  thus  preoccupied,  however,  he 
accepted  it  as  a tender  hint  to  proceed,  and 
gallantly  complied  with  it. 

“ Ah ! my  dear  little  girl,  I see  you  have 
plenty  to  learn  on  some  subjects,  and  it 
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mast  be  my  privilege — lucky  dog  that  I am ! 
— to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  teaching 
you,  by  practical  example,  how  to  appreci- 
ate yourself.  I will  only  say  now  that  you 
are  the  only  entirely  lovely  and  admirable 
creature  1 have  met.  I don’t  pretend  to  be 
worthy  of  you — what  man  is  t But  there’s 
a sort  of  poetical  compensation,  isn’t  there  f 
in  our  coming  together  in  this  way,  a heal- 
ing up  of  the  old  legendary  feuds,  reconcile- 
ment of  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  eh  f — ha!  ha ! 
Now,  my  dearest  child,  if  you  think  you  can 
ever  come  to  put  a value  on  the  devotion  of 
an  elderly  chap  like  me,  who  has  sown  his 
wild  oats,  such  as  they  were,  why,  you  know 
how  long  it  has  been  yours !” 

• After  a moment  Elinor  stopped  in  her 
walk,  and  pressing  her  forehead  against  Go- 
lightley’s  arm,  burst  into  a fit  of  tearless  sob- 
bing. Her  companion’s  words  had  smitten 
her  with  a sense  of  desolation  and  exile. 
Youth  can  not  easily  be  reconciled  to  the 
sin-born  divorce  between  physical  and  spir- 
itual beauty  or  ugliness.  Had  Golightley, 
indeed,  been  indictable  merely  for  a rude 
and  ungainly  outside,  Elinor  might  soon 
have  schooled  herself  to  endure  or  even  to 
love  this  for  the  sake  of  the  inward  love- 
liness. But  her  quarrel  lay  deeper.  Go- 
lightley was  comely  and  graceful  with  the 
refinements  of  society  and  culture,  and  her 
aversion  grew  from  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  some  impalpable,  indescribable  qual- 
ity in  him  which  had  as  little  to  do  with 
ordinary  physical  repulsiveness  as  had  his 
virtues  with  his  good  looks.  In  short,  if  his 
beauty  were  mainly  spiritual,  his  ugliness 
would  seem  to  be  wholly  so.  What  mali- 
cious perversity  of  nature  was  this  t 

Elinor  had  dreamed* her  virgin  dreams  of 
ideal  love,  wherein  all  was  harmony  and  most 
interior  satisfaction.  Was  the  evil  in  her 
or  in  the  world,  that  the  realization  was  so 
dreary  ? If  this  love  were  heaven  on  earth, 
what  must  heaven  be  f And  why  were  hu- 
man beings  endowed  with  longings  and  in- 
tuitions which  there  was  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth  to  appease  and  justify  f This  mar- 
riage would  be  like  a taking  of  the  black 
veil,  with  the  tragic  difference  that  instead 
of  consecrating  her  to  a mystic  and  imper- 
sonal union,  it  would  subject  her  in  abso- 
lute self-surrender  to  a being  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Yet  if  she  could  not  surrender  here, 
what  place  had  she  in  the  world,  where  a 
worthier  love — one  built  on  less  selfish 
foundations  — was  not  to  be  looked  forT 
She  was  bewildered,  and  so  forlorn  of  help 
and  sympathy  that  she  was  clinging  to  the 
very  man  of  all  others  who  was  the  cause 
of  her  forlomness.  There  was  nothing  left 
to  her  but  him;  and  perhaps  God,  in  requital 
of  her  sacrifice,  would  either  so  open  or  so 
shut  her  eyes  that  she  might  love  him  with 
heart  as  well  as  mind. 

“Why  these  untimely  sobs,  dearest  lady- 


love t”  cried  Golightley,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist  encouragingly. 

Elinor  freed  herself  in  a moment,  and 
stood  before  him  with  quivering,  breathless 
mouth  and  piteous  eyes,  rubbing  her  hands 
round  each  other  and  intertwining  her  fin- 
gers. 

“ I think  the  best  thing  would  be  for  me 
to  die ; but  I will  be  yours  if  you  want  me, 
if  you  think  you  ought  to  have  me.  Seems 
to  me  I wasn’t  made  to  love  as  other  people 
do.  If  I must  live,  I suppose  you  are  best 
for  me.  I wish  I were  more  like  other  girls. 
Perhaps  I shall  become  better  by-and-by.” 

“ Now,  my  sweetest  little  Elinor — ■” 

“Don’t  speak  to  me  so!”  she  broke  in, 
with  a sudden  startling  change  of  tone  and 
expression,  clinching  her  hands  and  setting 
her  teeth.  “Why  are  you  always  so  soft 
and  kind,  humoring  my  foolishness  and  pet- 
ting me  and  complying  with  met  Why 
don’t  you  show  the  strength  that  must  be  in 
you  f Be  strong  and  commanding  with  me! 
You  must  be  like  an  iron  man.  Never  be 
weak  and  yielding  with  me.  Mr.  Urmson, 
I believe  there  is  a devil  in  me  that  would 
tear  you  to  pieces  if  it  thought  it  could 
master  you.  I want  strength  and  laws  and 
a will  over  me  like  Fate.  You  are  too  good 
— never  let  me  get  the  advantage  of  you  by 
finding  out  how  good  you  are.” 

To  this  passionate  outburst  Golightley 
was  able,  at  the  moment,  to  oppose  nothing 
better  than  a somewhat  unmeaning  smile. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  rugged,  hammer-and- 
anvil  sort  of  men,  and  could  not  pretend  to 
be.  His  conquests  of  women  had  always 
been  accomplished,  not  by  main  force,  but 
by  finesse,  and  by  taking  cunning  advan- 
tage of  feminine  weaknesses.  Although  a 
little  daunted,  however,  he  was  not  serious- 
ly disturbed.  He  thought  he  understood 
the  power  of  soft  methods  better  than  Eli- 
nor did;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  this  strange  mood  was  other  than 
transient.  She  would  soon  calm  down,  and 
take  her  new  happiness  as  a sensible  girl 
should.  Doubtless  it  would  require  tact  to 
manage  her  just  at  first ; but  who  had  more 
tact  than  Golightley  himself  f He  had  not 
lived  upward  of  forty  years  in  the  world  for 
nothing. 

“ Take  my  arm,  my  dear.”  he  said,  quiet- 
ly ; “ we  shall  soon  learn  to  understand  each 
other.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  of 
men,  and  I am  not  going  to  ask  any  thing 
more  of  you  till  you  are  ready  to  give  it. 
Ah,  we’re  coming  to  the  end  of  our  golden 
path,  I see ; and  hark ! there’s  no  mistaking 
that  ‘haw!  haw!  haw!’  We  must  close 
upon  them.” 

In  a few  steps  more  they  would  pass  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  come  in  view  of  the 
merry  picnickers.  Elinor  suddenly  tight- 
ened her  hold  on  Golightley’s  arm,  and  look- 
ed up  at  him.  “ Kiss  me !”  she  said,  in  a low. 
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imperious  tone  that  had  more  fierceness  than 
love  in  it ; “ not  my  cheek — kiss  my  lips  I” 
He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  he 
obeyed.  She  drew  a long  tremulous  breath, 
and  after  a moment  said,  “ It  can  never  be 
undone  now.”  Golightley,  for  his  part,  did 
not  altogether  regret  that  their  tite-k-tite 
ended  simultaneously  with  this  remark. 

Half  a dozen  wagons  were  drawn  up 
side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  a shallow  hol- 
low. Overhead  vast  trees  spread  their  bur- 
ly branches,  and  sent  their  yellow  leaves, 
one  after  another,  wavering  earthward,  car- 
peting the  glade  as  with  the  dying  sunshine 
of  the  dying  year.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  stretch  of  turf  rose  a granite  rock, ^ap- 
parently composed  of  three  separate  frag- 
ments, so  united  as  to  present  the  semblance 
of  the  roughest  imaginable  chair  or  throne, 
with  a low  seat  and  high  encavemed  back — 
such  a throne  as  Hiawatha  might  have  held 
his  woodland  state  in.  The  forest  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  was  so  thinned  out 
that  the  place  might  almost  have  been  con- 
sidered a pasture,  yet  it  was  wilder-looking 
than  where  the  growth  was  denser.  Knots 
and  ribs  of  rock  emerged  here  and  there 
above  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground; 
wild  apple-trees  crooked  their  fantastic 
limbs  on  the  knolls  and  ridges;  crimson  clus- 
ters of  huckleberry  bushes  sprouted  on  all 
sides ; and  straggling,  unpruned  grape-vines, 
heavy  with  thick-skinned  purple  clusters, 
coiled  round  tree  and  bowlder  or  wriggled 
prone  along  the  earth.  The  tract  lay  high ; 
at  a short  distance  roundabout  the  forest 
thickened,  and  billowed  away  on  all  sides 
over  unmeasured  leagues,  while  far  south- 
ward, at  the  further  extremity  of  the  dis- 
tant, unseen  valley,  Wabeno  just  showed 
the  crest  of  his  dusky  mane. 

The  ancient  parson  was  bustling  about 
with  ponderous  decrepitude,  overseeing  the 
unloading  of  the  wagons.  Garth  had  freed 
his  horses  from  the  shafts,  and  was  leading 
them  away  to  a comfortable  spot  by  the 
neighboring  brook-side.  Madge  was  assist- 
ing Mr.  Graeme,  or,  rather,  taking  charge  of 
him — deftly  righting  his  wrong-doings,  and 
guiding  and  finishing  off  his  right  ones. 
Mrs.  Tenterden  had  mounted  a small  hill- 
ock, whence,  with  her  gown  gathered  about 
her  in  one  hand  and  her  parasol  open  in  the 
other,  she  was  Contemplating  the  scene  in 
a solid,  majestic  sort  of  way,  as  though  she 
were  the  genius  of  the  place.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a vain  appearance,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  really,  despite  her  vaunted  youth- 
ful experiences  of  country  life  on  the  plan- 
tation, infinitely  less  at  home  than  any  one 
of  the  company.  But  she  had  at  least  es- 
caped from  that  dreadful  jolting  hay-rig- 
ging, after  which  any  thing  was  home-like. 

As  the  two  pedestrians  drew  near,  Elinor, 
to  Golightley’s  renewed  surprise,  sent  forth 
her  voice  in  a long,  loud  trill — a throbbing 


i scream  of  vehement  melody,  which  over- 
topped all  the  buzz  and  tumult  of  the  party, 
and  drew  upon  her  universal  attention.  No 
one  but  Elinor  knew  what  a sore  burden 
went  out  on  the  wild  music  of  that  scream. 
Garth’s  horses,  on  their  way  to  the  brook, 
threw  up  their  heads  and  pranced,  more  like 
battle-steeds  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet  than 
the  sober-sided  old  farm  quadrupeds  that 
they  were ; and  Garth  himself  felt  his  heart 
bound  and  his  brows  lift,  and  anon  was  vis- 
ited by  a reminiscence  of  that  other  out- 
burst at  the  lake,  and  was  angry,  he  knew 
not  why.  Meanwhile  Golightley,  not  to  be 
outdone,  swung  his  hat  and  was  delivered 
of  a well-rounded  huzza ; to  which  the  whole 
band  of  picnickers,  led  by  the  reverend  S teg- 
tor,  bellowed  and  screamed  a noisy  response. 
Mrs.  Tenterden  rashly  waved  her  parasol; 
caught  by  the  breeze,  it  overcame  her  bal- 
ance, and  she  came  tottering  down  from  her 
perch  with  desperate  steps,  and  precipitated 
herself,  with  an  involuntary  gesture  of  pas- 
sionate abandon,  into  the  arms  of  the  mighty 
minister.  Hereupon  uprose  a huge  volley 
of  many-toned  laughter,  so  confusedly  echo- 
ing from  every  side  that  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  wagons  and  the 
babbling  brook,  took  part  in  it.  In  the  midst 
of  this  mirthful  uproar  Elinor  and  Golight- 
ley came  up,  and  stood  the  centre  of  the 
hilarious  assemblage.  Every  eye  was  turn- 
ed upon  her  with  a new  interest.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  advanced  at  one  step  from  the 
position  of  a silent,  unnoticed,  somewhat 
stiff-mannered  young  lady  to  the  rank  of  a 
leading  social  favorite,  rivaling  Madge  on 
her  own  ground,  besides  being  mistress  of 
another  to  which  Madge  was  a stranger. 
There  are  sometimes  epochs  in  a life  when 
the  reserved  soul  comes  Hushing  to  the  sur- 
face, feels  its  deep  brotherhood  with  human- 
ity, draws  recognition  and  sympathy  there- 
from, and,  for  an  hour,  is  and  does  that 
which  shall  in  the  retrospect  astonish  itself 
and  its  companions,  though  seeming  at  the 
moment  more  true  to  nature  than  nature’s 
self.  So  Elinor,  in  the  reaction  from  her  . 
passion  of  loneliness  and  repulsion,  sprang 
abruptly  into  an  intense  and  homely  fellow- 
feeling  with  her  kind,  knew  herself  one  with 
them  in  each  intimate  trait  of  soul  and  body, 
felt  their  warm,  racy  life  flowing  through 
her  fine  blue  veins,  and  was  conscious  there- 
by of  a new  unbounded  scope  of  power  and 
freedom.  She  forgot  her  frigid  misgivings, 
and  became  instinct  with  quaint,  genial  de- 
lights. How  easy,  sweet,  and  many-sided 
was  existence,  with  joys  like  daisies  and 
buttercups,  as  numerous,  as  humble,  and  as 
simply  gathered ! She  saw  how  flimsy  were 
the  barriers  of  aristocracy ; longed  to  be  of 
the  mass,  to  act  and  think  and  play  with 
them,  to  hide  from  herself  behind  their 
wholesome  vulgarity,  and  plunge  over  head 
and  ears  in  safe  depths  of  commonplace. 
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Withal  and  beneath  all,  she  sadly  knew  this 
htunor  could  not  last,  that  her  half-baffled 
identity  was  on  her  track,  and  soon  would 
hunt  her  down,  and  therefore  she  yearned 
to  taste  the  full  flavor  of  the  flitting  time. 

“What  shall  we  do  first ?”  she  asked, 
looking  smilingly  around  upon  the  smiling 
faces.  “ Let’s  play  hide-and-seek,  or  blind- 
man’s-buff,  or  let’s  have  a dance ! Oh  yes, 
a dance — shall  not  we,  Margaret  ? because 
we  can  all  enjoy  that  together.” 

“Oh,  but  there’s  no  fiddler,  miss,”  an- 
swered half  a dozen  voices : “ the  fiddler’s 
sick,  and  couldn’t  come.  Old  Dave’s  got  his 
rheumatics,  and  had  to  stay  back.  Have  to 
give  up  dancing  to-day,  I guess.” 

‘i  Oh  no,  we  sha’n’t !”  cried  Elinor,  blushing 
and  laughing.  “ I’m  so  glad  I brought  my 
violin ! and  I’ll  fiddle  for  you  as  long  as  you 
like.  Yes,  I can,  really,  just  as  well  as  Dave 
—can’t  I,  Margaret  ? Come  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  take  your  partners.  Mother, 
you  must  dance — you  must  dance  with  Mr. 
Graeme  ; I’m  sure  you  can’t  refuse  him. 
Well,  but  what  is  the  dance  to  be  t” 

“Dear  life P’  cried  Mrs.  Tenterden,  be- 
tween bewilderment  and  amusement,  as  the 
minister  made  her  a mammoth  obeisance, 
and  presented  his  arm : “ if  I ever  thought 
of  any  thing  like  this ! Why,  Nellie,  I de- 
clare you’re  a perfect  captain!” 

“The  Virginia  Reel,  boys  and  girls,”  pro- 
claimed Mr.  Graeme;  “in  honor  of  our 
Southern  visitors.  Bustle  about  now,  lads, 
and  choose  your  lassies!  Here,  my  little 
lady,  let  me  help  you  to  the  choir-box — 
there  you  are ! I never  saw  you  before,  my 
dear  lass,  but  I like  your  face  right  well. 
Ay,  the  fiddle — where  is  it  ? — there  in  the 
box  ! All  ready  now — hold  on  ! where’s 
Garth?  where  is  that  boy?— climbed  up 
the  chestnut  again  ? Ho ! ho ! ho !” 

“ Down  to  the  brook — no,  here  he  is  back 
again.  Hullo,  Garth  Urmson,  you’re  late ! 
no  partners  left.” 

Garth,  sauntering  moodily  up,  with  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  might  have  seen 
a pretty  picture  had  his  eyes  been  open  to 
it.  Elinor,  violin  in  hand,  was  standing  in 
Hiawatha’s  throne,  whose  hollow  canopy 
rose  high  above  her  head,  while  the  rugged 
and  weather-worn  texture  of  the  rock  pic- 
turesquely contrasted  with  the  delicate  com- 
plexion and  clear-cut  features  of  the  slender 
and  stately  young  musician.  Down  the 
glade  in  front  of  her  were  ranged  the  dan- 
cers in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  the  men 
on  the  left  and  the  women  on  the  right, 
headed  respectively  by  Parson  Graeme  and 
Mrs.  Tenterden,  Golightley  and  Madge  stand- 
ing second.  The  misty  sunlight  slumbered 
over  this  scene  ; the  great  trees  cast  tender 
shadows  across  it,  and  made  it  rich  with 
tributes  of  golden  leaves;  the  mighty  sky 
impended  infinite  above  all.  Amidst  such 
large  surroundings,  the  full-grown  company 


of  human  beings  might  almost  have  been 
taken  for  a band  of  frolic  elves,  joyously 
preparing  to  cut  fantastic  caprioles  to  the 
music  of  Titania’s  bow.  The  spot  was  pre- 
cisely such  a one  as  imagination  would  have 
fixed  upon  for  a fairy  meeting ; and  the  sun- 
shine was  so  moderated  and  mellowed  by  its 
journey  through  the  Indian  summer  atmos- 
phere that  it  might  easily  take  the  place  of 
the  enchanted  moonlightr  of  elf-land. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Garth,  “I’d  rather 
look  on  than  dance.”  Accordingly,  he  threw 
himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  slope  of 
the  little  hollow,  clasped  his  hands  beneath 
his  head,  and  so  composed  himself  for  the 
spectacle. 

“ Turn  out  your  toes  now,  children — best 
foot  foremost.  Let  drive  now,  my  lass !” 
boomed  the  parson;  and  with  the  word 
Elinor  waved  her  bow  and  let  it  caper 
across  the  strings,  and  the  reel  began. 

Never,  certainly,  since  picnics  began  had 
such  dance  music  been  heard  as  this.  It  in- 
spired each  awkward  village  boy  and  girl 
and  dame  and  elder  with  the  nimble  spirit 
of  sylvan  nymphs  and  fauns.  Nobody  could 
keep  still.  Those  who  were  legitimately 
engaged  in  the  figure  naturally  threw  off 
all  restraint,  whirling,  bounding,  and  gal- 
lopading  as  if  all  laws  of  gravity,  both  phys- 
ical and  metaphysical,  were  at  an  end ; but 
the  many  whose  turn  had  not  yet  come,  and 
upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  keep  stead- 
ily in  line,  found  it  a task  beyond  their  most 
resolute  powers.  They  jigged  up  and  down 
and  to  and  fro  in  their  places,  waving  their 
arms,  swaying  their  bodies,  and  tilting  their 
heads  this  way  and  that,  like  so  many  hea- 
then dervishes.  The  madcap  tune  set  their 
blood  dancing  in  their  veins,  their  eyes  dan- 
cing in  their  heads,  and  their  souls  dancing 
in  their  bosoms.  Old  people  and  young  were 
there,  yet  all  seemed  young  alike ; for  it  was 
odd  and  pleasant  to  see  how  the  boyish- 
ness and  girlishness  latent  in  the  aged  ones 
cropped  out  under  the  magic  influence  of 
the  violin,  as  fresh  as  ever  in  itself,  albeit 
sadly  thwarted  by  the  load  of  crusty  old 
years  which  had  silently  been  hardening 
over  it.  That  in  them  which  danced  was 
the  same  now  as  ever  in  childhood,  only  the 
fleshly  instrument  was  not  quite  so  handy. 

Parson  Graeme  had  in  ancient  times  been 
a most  Titanic  performer,  dangerous  to  be 
within  reach  of  when  the  fit  was  on  him; 
and  though  of  late  years  he  had  hardly  at- 
tempted to  do  more  than  hobble  through  a 
turn  or  two,  and  then  back  to  his  seat,  to- 
day he  seemed  to  cast  from  him  a score  or  so 
of  his  supernumerary  winters,  and  to  recall 
in  some  degree  the  heroic  achievements  of 
his  mighty  youth.  If  the  enormity  of  his 
gambolings  was  somewhat  subdued,  the  por- 
tentousness of  his  epjoyment  was  no  less 
than  of  yore.  As  for  Mrs.  Tenterden,  though 
almost  young  enough  to  be  his  granddaugh- 
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ter,  she  was  less  than  a match  for  him  on 
this  score;  her  best  exertions  served  only 
to  keep  her  inevitably  in  the  way  of  the 
rest  of  the  dancers,  where  she  revolved  slow- 
ly, first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  an- 
other, laughing,  breathless,  bewildered,  and 
perhaps  not  a little  astonished  at  finding 
herself  hail-fellow-well-met  with  such  a 
number  of  the  commoner  sort  of  people. 

Madge  and  Golightley  meanwhile  repre- 
sented the  refinements  of  the  art.  Golight- 
ley was  master  of  its  aesthetics  and  scientif- 
ics,  and  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing 
with  a kind  of  cultured  yet  humorous  aban- 
don, which  contributed  greatly  to  the  popu- 
lar enjoyment.  But  Madge  danced  with  a 
grace  and  poetry  of  motion  such  as  she  alone 
was  capable  of.  She  danced  with  complete 
self-surrender,  spontaneous  and  care-free  as 
the  sparkle  of  a fountain.  Here  was  an  end 
to  which  she  was  created ; here  was  fit  ex- 
ercise for  her.  Faultless  and  unweariable 
were  her  flying  steps.  She  made  dancing 
seem  something  worth  being  born  for  and 
living  for ; she  was  the  matchless  embodi- 
ment of  the  matchless  music.  Golightley, 
though  his  acquired  and  educated  proficien- 
cy could  not  rival  her  inborn  genius,  was  at 
least  the  worthiest  partner  she  could  have 
chosen.  Madge  had  never  liked  him  half  so 
well  before,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  she 
ever  appeared  so  fascinating  to  him.  This 
was  a ground  on  which  they  could  meet 
with  utmost  mutual  cordiality,  and  from 
which  they  might  proceed,  perhaps,  to  still 
more  interior  and  significant  degrees  of  sym- 
pathy. 

But  Elinor,  by  whose  skill  all  this  merry 
enchantment  was  wrought,  had  so  identified 
herself  with  the  spell  she  was  weaving  that 
by-and-by  she  could  no  longer  distinguish 
between  herself  and  it.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  these  creatures  were  thus  gesticulating 
and  coming  and  going  solely  in  obedience 
to  a fiat  of  her  will,  and  without  any  vo- 
lition of  their  own.  They  moved  in  har- 
mony with  the  wild  fancies  that  gamboled 
through  her  brain,  and  were,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  mystic  incarnations  thereof — a 
sort  of  visible  expression  of  her  fantastic 
mood,  a palpable  reflection  of  her  mind! 
This  quaint  notion  so  worked  upon  her  im- 
agination, and  thence  upon  her  violin,  as  to 
elicit  a yet  crazier  development  of  the  hur- 
rying tune,  immediately  responded  to  by  an 
increased  fury  on  the  dancers’  part ; and  it 
occurred  to  Elinor  that  if  she  should  happen 
to  go  mad,  the  whole  company  of  caperers 
would  have  no  choice  or  alternative  but 
straightway  to  go  mad  likewise. 

All  this  time  Garth  was  lying  on  the  slope 
of  the  hollow,  precisely  as  he  had  at  first 
disposed  himself,  except  that  his  eyes,  after 
wandering  abstractedly  from  one  to  another 
of  the  Virginia  Reelers,  had  at  length  settled 
upon  Elinor,  and  did  not  again  remove.  Hia 


complete  physical  repose  was  in  such  utter 
contrast  to  the  frantic  unrest  of  the  others 
that  he  appeared  to  exist  in  a different 
world,  or,  rather,  as  Elinor  fancied,  only  he 
and  she  had  real  existence  at  all : the  rest 
were  mere  shapes  of  the  imagination,  whose 
sole  use,  little  as  they  might  think  it,  was  to 
interpret  between  her  and  him.  And  what 
was  it  that  she  would  communicate  to  him  T 
Nothing  describable;  nothing  that  words 
could  convey ; nothing,  surely,  of  the  slight- 
est practical  moment.  Nor  could  it  be  aught 
susceptible  of  being  hereafter  recalled  and 
brought  into  relation  with  matter-of-fact 
and  normal  conditions.  Garth,  as  he  exist- 
ed in  the  matter-of-fact  world,  was  any  thing 
but  congenial  to  her.  What  sympathy  could 
she  have  with  a man  capable  of  selling  his 
artistic  honor?  But  in  this  ecstatic  state 
something  like  a one-sided  sort  of  commun- 
ion appeared  not  only  possible,  but  inevita- 
ble ; and  hence  a conceivability,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  artist -of  form  and  color  might, 
in  some  primitive  and  paradisiacal  form  of 
being,  have  met  and  held  fruitful  converse 
with  the  artist  of  sound.  The  transcend- 
entalism of  this  idea  made  it  harmless,  and 
at  the  same  time  rather  enhanced  its  at- 
tractiveness. The  entire  fabric  of  it  must 
vanish  the  moment  the  violin  strings  had 
ceased  to  quiver;  therefore  let  its  evanes- 
cent perfume  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Was 
Garth,  on  his  side,  conscious  of  it  ? Never 
might  that  be  known.  Yet  he  lay  so  still, 
and  withal  so  subtly  awake,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  alone  could  comprehend  and 
translate  the  inner  meaning  of  that  whose 
outward  effect  was  but  to  inspire  a score  of 
queer  phantasms  with  an  antic  frenzy.  The 
vibrations  which  whirled  them  in  idle  cir- 
cles like  dead  leaves  breathed  to  his  soul, 
perhaps,  the  vague,  unutterable  secret  of  a 
virgin’s  heart. 

In  this  manner  it  came  to  pass  that  Eli- 
nor, when  the  Virginia  Reel  had  spun  itself 
out,  found  herself  in  an  apparently  quite 
other  mood  than  when  it  began ; neverthe- 
less, the  last  was  an  orderly  outcome  of  the 
first,  or  was  possibly  the  first,  more  intimate- 
ly apprehended.  How  the  dance  ended,  or 
wherefore,  or  why  it  did  not  happen  to  go 
on  forever,  she  could  not  have  told ; but  at 
length  it  was  all  over ; the  world  no  longer 
obeyed  the  laws  of  harmony;  the  dream 
shapes  relapsed  into  the  vulgarity  of  flesh 
and  blood;  and  the  pale  musician  stood 
with  her  violin  folded  in  her  arms,  wonder- 
ing, like  the  rest,  whence  the  late  enchant- 
ment had  come  and  whither  it  had  gone. 

Garth  still  preserved  his  supine  immobility, 
and  made  no  sign. 

The  dancers  were  all  very  warm,  especial- 
ly Mrs.  Tenterden,  who  had,  however,  exert- 
ed herself  less  than  any  body.  They  gradu- 
ally wandered  off,  singly  or  in  pairs,  to  seek 
coolness  and  repose  in  this  or  that  shady 
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nook ; the  big  minister  crawled  under  the 
largest  of  the  wagons  and  instantly  fell 
asleep ; and  Mrs.  Tenterden  spread  her  para- 
sol and  wandered  hither  and  thither,  ex- 
claiming, panting,  and  declaring  that  she 
had  no  idea  an  Indian  summer  was  so  hot. 
Golightley  stood  fanning  himself  with  his 
hat,  and  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  scent- 
ed pocket-handkerchief ; sending  the  while 
occasional  inquiring  glances  toward  Elinor, 
who,  however,  seemed  wholly  unconscious 
of  him  and  of  every  body  else.  Madge,  as 
the  result  of  some  little  reconnoitring,  dis- 
covered a similar  insensibility  in  Garth ; and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  late  partners 
found  themselves  thrown  back  upon  one 
another — a state  of  things  which  neither, 
perhaps,  altogether  regretted.  The  lady 
proposed  a short  stroll  in  the  direction  of 
the  tawny  belt  of  woodland  on  the  left,  and 
the  gentleman  assenting  with  gallant  alac- 
rity, they  presently  walked  off  together. 

When  they  had  threaded  their  way  for  a 
few  minutes  through  the  living  pillars  of 
the  forest,  Madge  took  Golightley’s  arm 
with  an  innocent  confidence  that  charmed 
him. 

" How  beautifully  Miss  Elinor  plays !”  she 
said.  " How  happy  you  must  be,  dear  Un- 
cle Golightley!  Mrs.  Tenterden  has  been 
telling  me  a great  deal  about  how  you  were 
in  Europe — how  kind  and  helpful  you  were 
to  them,  you  know.  What  a delightful  co- 
incidence, wasn’t  it  ? that  you  should  become 
rich  just  at  the  time  they  became  poor !” 

" Ah,”  said  Golightley,  putting  on  his  hat 
seriously,  " those  things  that  we  call  coinci- 
dences, Miss  Margaret,  are  a mystery ; they 
are  providential.” 

" Oh,  do  you  believe  in  providence  V f ex- 
claimed she,  softly.  " Pm  so  glad!  because, 
if  you  do,  surely  every  body  can — you  are 
so  wise,  you  know.  But  how  funny  provi- 
dence is  sometimes!  One  would  think  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  money 
out  of  poor  Mr.  Tenterden’s  hand  only  to 
put  it  into  yours ; because,  you  see,  you  use 
it  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Tenterden  and  Miss 
Elinor,  just  as  he  did.  However,  I dare  say 
you  have  a better  right  to  it  than  he  had 
— I mean,  you  understand  better  what  it’s 
worth.” 

"H’m!  what  I should  have  preferred,  of 
course,  would  have  been  that  poor  John 
should  remain  affluent,  whatever  the  «tate 
of  my  fortunes.” 

"Of  course,”  assented  Madge.  "But  I 
suppose,”  she  added,  reflectively,  "there’s 
only  a certain  amount  of  money  in  the  world, 
and  what  one  loses  another  gets.  And  it’s 
particularly  providential,  to  be  sure,  this 
time,  because  Mrs.  Tenterden  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  your  mother,  and  it  was  from  your 
mother  that  the  money  first  came.” 

" Eh  ? What  a clever  little  head  you’ve 
got,  Miss  Maggie !”  said  Golightley,  with  an 


avuncular  smile.  "But  I believe  you’re  a 
little  beyond  me  now.” 

"Now  you’re  making  fun  of  me,  Uncle 
Golightley.  I know  how  stupid  I am,”  re- 
joined Miss  Maggie.  " All  I meant  was  that 
since  it  was  only  by  a sort  of  accident  that 
your  mother  got  separated  from  your  father 
after  their  first  meeting  down  there  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  a sort  of  accident  too  that  Mrs. 
Tenterden  ever  was  born,  and  so  it’s  anoth- 
er accident — now  don’t  laugh  at  me ! — that 
all  the  money  didn’t  belong  to  you;  and 
not  only  all  your  mother’s,  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, but  all  yonr  father’s  too ; because,  you 
see,  it’s  just  as  much  an  accident  that  your 
brother  Cuthbert  was  born  as  that  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden was.” 

Golightley  threw  back  his  head  and  laugh- 
ed loudly.  " By  George ! why,  what  a little 
casuist  you  are!  Fa!  ha!  I don’t  know 
what  Cuthbert  and  Mildred  would  say  to 
being  told  they  were  nothing  but  a sort  of 
faux  pas — eh  f Ha ! ha !”  He  glanced  nar- 
rowly at  her  from  underneath  his  blue  glass- 
es : she  was  stepping  along  with  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  which  seemed  to  pout  a little, 
as  if  she  were  childishly  resentful  of  being 
made  fun  of;  but  the  broad  brim  of  her 
hat  so  overshadowed  her  lovely  face  that 
he  could  not  be  certain  whether  he  read 
her  expression  aright.  He  fancied  at  one 
moment  that  she  partly  returned  his  glance 
from  the  corner  of  her  long  dark  eye. 

" Oh,  there’s  a good  grape-vine !”  she  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  pointing  to  a huge  oak- 
tree  which  had  died  in  the  grasp  of  a vine 
which  seemed  almost  as  old  as  itself,  though 
abounding  with  fruit.  "What  a splendid 
bunch  that  is ! Oh,  thank  you ! But  here’s 
too  much  for  one  person  to  eat ; you  must 
go  shares  with  me,  Uncle  Golightley.” 

"Ah!  with  pleasure.  I can  never  refuse 
to  go  shares  with  you  in  any  thing,  Miss 
Margaret,”  said  Uncle  Golightley,  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  " These  grapes,  though,” 
he  added,  after  eating  a few, " are  not  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Ah ! if  you  could  have  eaten 
grapes  with  me  in  Italy  and  France ! Well, 
who  knows  but  we  may  all  meet  there  one 
of  these  days  f Garth,  of  course,  being  an 
artist,  will  steer  for  Rome  and  Florence  as 
soon  as  he  can  weigh  anchor  here ; and  as 
for  me,  I fear  it  may  turn  out  that  I’ve  been 
an  exile  too  long  to  take  kindly  to  my  native 
soil  at  this  late  day.” 

"Tell  me  why  you  came  back  here  at 
all  f”  demanded  Madge,  abruptly,  resuming 
his  arm,  and  peeping  brightly  at  him  from 
beneath  her  shadowy  hat  brim.  " Mrs.  Ten- 
terden says  it  was  decided  on  so  suddenly 
that  she  had  hardly  time  to  pack  up.  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I think  was  the  reason,  shall 
I f — you  won’t  be  angry  ?” 

"Nothing  that  yofl  can  say,  my  dear,” 
affirmed  Uncle  Golightley,  affectionately 
patting  her  head,  " can  make  me  angry.” 
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"Well,  then,"  she  continued,  with  a pe- 
culiarly mischievous  smile,  “ it  was  because 
you  were  frightened  away  by  your  ghost. 
Ah!  you  were  just  a tiny  bit  angry,  after 
all." 

“What  has  got  into  your  little  headf 
My  ghost ! Why,  I’m  not  dead  yet.” 

“ You  know  very  well,  Sir,  that  isn’t  the 
ghost  I mean.  I mean  the  same  ghost  that 
you  saw  up  in  the  garret  at  Urmhurst,  and 
went  down  cellar  with.  The  one  that  open- 
ed the  triangular  parchment,  you  know, 
which  was  dated  in  1781,  and  was  signed — 
You  won’t  be  angry  if  I tell  you  how  it  wae 
signed  ?" 

“ Look  here,  Miss  Maggie,”  said  Golight- 
ley,  dropping  his  voice  and  looking  cau- 
tiously about  him,  “what  the  deuce  have 
you  been  up  to  1 You  didn’t  hear  any  thing 
about  dates  and  signatures  from  me  nor 
from  Mildred  either.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  here 
I am  talking  as  if  my  ghost  story  had  been 
a true  tale." 

“ You  didn’t  know,  I suppose,  Mr.  Golight- 
ley,  that  I am  a witch,”  returned  his  charm- 
ing companion,  tossing  her  head.  “ I know 
all  sorts  of  strange  things  about  people,  and 
I could  tell  you  every  thing  that  was  in  that 
parchment,  though  neither  I nor  Nikomis 
can  imagine  why  the  ghost  should  hide  it 
away  in  the  grave  of  Nikomis’s  ever-so-great- 
grandfather.” 

“Nikomis’s  ever  - so  - great  - grandfather, 
was  it  f” 

“ Yes ; but  that’s  a secret,  and  you  mustn’t 
tell  any  body.  You  see,  I tell  you  all  my  se- 
crets, because  I know  you  can  keep  secrets 
better  than  most  people,  especially  such  ones 
as  I tell  you.  And  then  Nikomis  is  a terri- 
ble witch,  and  if  she  were  to  hear  that  you 
had  spoken  about  her  to  any  one,  she  might 
get  angry  and  burn  you  up,  or  change  you 
into  somebody  else,  or  somebody  else  into 
you.” 

“Dear  me!  and  how  would  she  manage 
that  f” 

“ Oh,”  laughed  Madge,  evidently  enjoying 
her  own  grotesque  and  absurd  fancies,  “ by 
muttering  some  spell  over  the  triangular 
parchment,  I suppose.” 

Golightley  echoed  her  laugh,  though  in 
so  preoccupied  a manner  that  it  was  plain 
he  must  be  thinking  of  something  else.  The 
two  walked  onward  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  silence,  for  Madge,  perceiving  that 
something  had  given  his  meditations  a se- 
rious turn,  had  too  much  good-breeding  to 
break  in  upon  them  with  any  further  un- 
folding of  her  fanciful  conceits.  At  length, 
however,  Golightley  spoke,  and  himself  led 
back  the  current  of  talk  into  the  former 
channel,  as  though  the  quaint  humor  of  it 
had  taken  his  own  imagination  captive. 

“ How  long,  may  I ask,  have  you  been  in 
the  witch  business,  Miss  Maggie  f” 

“ Oh,  ever  so  long,”  she  replied.  “ I re- 


member Nikomis  gave  me  my  first  lessons 
when  she  lived  in  her  wigwam  in  the  woods, 
before  coming  to  Urmhurst.  But  the  time 
I studied  most  in  witchcraft  was  while  Garth 
was  abroad.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
hardly,  all  those  five  years  and  more.  I 
learned  a great  deal.  In  some  ways  I got  to 
be  even  more  of  a witch  than  Nikomis ; for 
she  doesn’t  know  how  to  read,  you  see,  and 
I can  read  in  two  or  three  languages,  and 
that  is  very  useful  in  some  kinds  of  witch- 
craft.” 

“ But  you  never  read  any  thing,”  pursued 
Golightley,  “ either  with  or  without  a sig- 
nature, that  gave  you  grounds  for  believing 
that  I had  been  frightened  by  a ghost  in 
Europd  ? Nikomis  doesn’t  keep  a European 
witch  correspondent,  I fancy,  eh  ? Ha ! ha  !” 

“Well,"  began  Madge,  hesitatingly,  and 
paused;  then  suddenly  brightened  up  again, 
and  went  on.  “ Yes,  .we  have  a correspond- 
ent who  travels  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  other  places.  He  sends 
us  messages  every  once  in  a while,  and  then 
Nikomis  and  I get  inside  our  magic  circle, 
and  I read  them  to  her.  And  there  was 
something  he  wrote  us  about  a year  ago 
that  I couldn’t  quite  make  out ; but  since 
you  told  us  your  ghost  story,  I see  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  So,  you  see,  Uncle  Golightley,” 
she  added,  with  an  arch  glance,  “ you  be- 
trayed yourself.” 

Uncle  Golightley  shook  his  head  and 
smiled.  “And  what  sort  of  a chap  is  this 
correspondent  of  yours t”  he  asked,  “and 
what  may  his  name  be  T" 

“ Oh,  he’s  a very  strange  creature  indeed,” 
said  Madge,  mysteriously;  “he’s  half  red 
and  half  white ; and  if  you  strike  him  with 
a sword,  fire  comes  out  of  him  J” 

Had  Madge,  after  making  this  extraordi- 
nary speech,  happened  to  look  at  her  com- 
panion’s face,  she  might  have  seen  a singular 
expression  come  into  it,  and  immediately 
pass  away  again.  In  a few  moments  he 
spoke  in  his  usual  tone. 

“ Which  do  you  like  best,  my  dear  Marga- 
ret, blindman’s-buff,  hide-and-seek,  or  being 
my  partner  in  the  Virginia  Reel  t” 

“ I like  being  your  partner,  I think — you 
dance  so  well.  And  then  I like  going  shares 
with  you  in  the  grapes.” 

“You’re  a witch,  and  of  course  you  can 
beat  me  at  dancing,”  said  the  other,  with  a 
short  laugh ; “ but  I dare  say  we  shall  suit 
better  after  having  had  a little  more  prac- 
tice together.  As  for  the  grapes,  I see  you 
have  some  of  the  bunch  still  left ; I suppose 
that  lucky  dog,  Garth,  will  get  those  ?" 

“I  suppose  so,"  assented  Madge,  with  a 
sigh;  “though  I don’t  think  he  cares  for 
them  so  much  as  I do.  He  never  will  take 
the  trouble  to  pick  them  for  himself;  but  if 
I put  them  into  his  mouth,  he  might  proba- 
bly consent  to  eat  them.” 

“I  think  very  likely,”  responded  Golight- 
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ley,  dryly.  u I offered  him  a rousing  good 
bunch  the  other  day,  and  he  swallowed  it 
without  winking.  But,  by-tbe-bye, my  dear, 
aren’t  we  getting  pretty  deep  in  the  woods  f” 
“ Ob,  we  shaVt  get  lost,”  she  answered, 


with  a smile.  ° Keep  to  the  left.  I was 
brought  up  in  the  woods,  you  see,  and  can 
always  find  my  way.13  Th**y  kept  to  the 
left,  accordingly,  and  are  lost  to  our  sight 
amidst  the  falling  gold  of  autumn. 


MODERN  DWELLINGS : THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  DECORATION,  AND 

FURNITURE. 

Br  H.  HUDSON  HOLLY. 


-V:' 


DESIGN  FOE  GATEWAY. 


I* — CONSTRUCTION. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  ft  comparatively  new 
art  in  this  country,  and  has  had  but  lit- 
tle earnest  and  intelligent  study ; so  we  can 
not  be  said  to  have  any  styles  and  systems 
peculiarly  our  own.  Yet  out  of  our  necessi- 
ties there  have  grown  certain  idiosyncrasies 
of  building  which  point  toward  an  American 
style.  In  the  absence  of  such  a style  we 
have  been  apt  to  use  inappropriately  the 
orders  of  foreign  nations,  which  express  the 
especial  needs  of  those  countries,  and  those 
alone.  Doubtless  we  may  introduce  from 
abroad  methods  of  design  which  meet  our 
requirements ; but  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
eliminate  those  portions  for  which  we  have 
no  use,  or  to  make  such  additions  as  our  cir- 
cumstances demand. 

For  instance,  in  our  pure  atmosphere, 
where  odors  are  readily  absorbed,  it  would 
be  foolish,  except  in  large  establishments, 
to  build  the  ki  tchen  apart  from  the  house  to 
escape  from  its  fumes,  when  a simple  butler’s 
pantry  betw  een  i t and  the  dining-room  would 
effectually  prevent  their  entrance.  So,  too, 
it  would  be  the  merest  folly,  in  building  an 
English  cottage,  not.  to  have  a veranda,  sim- 
ply because  its  prototypes  in  England  have 
none.  We  evidently  have  need  of  this  ap- 
pliance in  our  dry  and  sunny  climate,  and 
from  such  requirements  a distinctive  feature 
of  American  architecture  mnst  arise. 

In  this  way  we  are  doubtless  building 
up  an  architecture  of  our  own,  profiting, 


as  other  founders  of  styles  have  done,  by 
precedents  in  older  countries.  Our  mate- 
rials, climate,  and  habits  differ  enough  from 
those  of  Europe  to  demand  a distinctive 
change  in  their  use  and  arrangement.  For 
example,  in  European  countries,  wood,  a 
most,  valuable  building  material,  is  rare  and 
expensive,  while  in  most  sections  of  our 
own  it  is  very  abundant.  But  instead  of 
usi ug  this  in  accordance  with  its  nature 
and  capacities,  we  have  stupidly  employed 
it  in  copying,  as  exactly  a*  we  can,  details 
of  foreign  architecture  which  were  designed 
with  reference  to  the  constructive  capaci- 
ties of  brick  and  stone.  Hence  we  see  ronnd- 
ed  arches,  key -stones,  and  buttresses  of  wood ; 
wood  siding  is  sanded  and  blocked  off  to 
represent  atone ; and  the  prosperous  Ameri- 
can citizen  with  atoatc  for  feudal  castles,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  may  live  to  sec  three  sets 
of  his  own  turrets  decay.  Fortunately  our 
people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  folly 
of  such  unmeaning  shams,  and  when  stone 
or  brick  is  adopted,  it  is  treated  as  such; 
and  when  wood  is  employed,  we  arc  prop- 
erly commencing  to  show  details  adapted  to 
its  nature.  Until,  however,  wo  come  to  po#w 
sess  a vernacular  style,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  copying;  and  the  question  arises, 
Which  of  the  innumerable  systems  is  best 
suited  to  our  requirements  ? We  have  tried 
the  Egyptian,  hut  nothing  cheerful  seems  to 
have  been  the  result,  as  our  City  Prison  will 
testify.  The  Greek,  as  set  forth  by  Stuart 
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and  Revett,  has  bad  a more  successful  ca- 
reer. But  while  the  “counterfeit  present- 
ments” of  the  temples  of  the  gods  have 
mocked  the  eye  with  their  exterior  of  wood 
and  whitewash,  so  within  we  might  some- 
times find  the  Pythia  with  a wash- bench  for 
a tripod,  with  the  fumes  of  soap-suds  repre- 
senting the  vapor  of  inspiration. 

But  the  Gothic  revival,  started  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Pugin,  glorified  and  made 
national  by  such  men  as  Street  and  Ruskin, 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  matter,  and  both 
England  and  America  have  rested  with  un- 
molested satisfaction  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury until  within  the  last  three  years,  when 
suddenly  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
Gothic,  however  well  adapted  to  ecclesias- 
tical purposes,  is  lacking  in  essential  points 
for  domestic  uses ; and  Norman  Shaw,  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  and  others  have  openly  advoca- 
ted the  heresy.  Their  argument  was  that 
the  Gothic  meant  the  development  of  the 
arched  construction  in  the  pointed  work, 
vaulting,  and  traceried  windows,  and  that, 
while  these  features  were  suited  to  church- 
es and  great  halls,  they  were  unfitted  for 
modern  domestic  structures,  divided  as  they 
are  into  comparatively  low  stories ; there- 
fore that  even  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  this  style  reached  its  highest 
perfection,  its  characteristic  features  could 
not  be  displayed.  In  fact,  Gothic  architect- 
ure was  not  originally  intended  to  meet  do- 
mestic wants. 

These  writers,  then,  exempt  themselves 
from  a slavish  conformity  to  the  Gothic,  ad- 
mirable as  it  may  be  in  its  proper  sphere, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  manifestly  inad- 
equate to  meet  all  modern  requirements. 
One  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Gothic  revival  insisted  with 
energy  and  eloquence  was  “ truth  in  archi- 
tecture”— that  the  construction  should  not 
be  hidden  under  some  fair-seeming  mask, 
which  had  no  affinity  with  it,  and  often 
represented  something  very  different  from 
it,  but  should  be  made  apparent,  and  the 
basis  of  whatever  adornment  should  be  em- 
ployed. But  these  new  reformers  say  that 
truth  is  not  the  peculiar  possession  of  Goth- 
ic architecture ; and,  indeed,  modem  Gothic 
has  often  found  the  temptations  of  an  age 
that  loves  to  be  deceived  too  strong  for  it, 
and  has  fallen  into  the  errors  of  the  system 
it  has  attempted  to  replace.  What,  then, 
do  they  propose  as  a substitute  for  this  in 
domestic  architecture  f They  claim  that  in 
what  is  loosely  called  the  “Queen  Anne” 
style  we  find  the  most  simple  mode  of  hon- 
est English  building  worked  out  in  an  ar- 
tistic and  natural  form,  fitting  with  the  sash 
windows  and  ordinary  doorways,  which  ex- 
press real  domestic  needs  (of  which  it  is  the 
outcome),  and  so  in  oUr  house  building  con- 
serving truth  far  more  effectively  than  can 
be  done  with  the  Gothic.  One  great  prac- 


tical advantage  in  adopting  this  and  other 
styles  of  the  “free  classic”  school  is  that 
they  are  in  their  construction  and  in  the 
forms  of  the  mouldings  employed  the  same 
as  the  common  vernacular  styles  with  which 
our  workmen  are  familiar.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ridge  somewhat  as  follows : 

“The  Queen  Anne  revival  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  the  group  of  styles  known  as  the 
Elizabethan,  Jacobite,  and  the  style  of 
Francis  I.,  which  are  now,  indeed,  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  general  head  of 1 free  clas- 
sic,7 but  the  Queen  Anne  movement  has  also 
been  influenced  by  what  is  known  as  the 
* cottage  architecture7  of  that  period.”  These 
cottages  are  partly  timbered,  partly  covered 
with  tile  hangings,  and  have  tall  and  spa- 
cious chimneys  of  considerable  merit.  They 
have  really  nothing  by  which  to  fix  their 
date.  Their  details  partook  strongly  of  the 
classic  character,  while  the  boldness  of  their 
outline  bore  striking  resemblance  to  the  pic- 
turesque and  ever-varying  Gothic.  Never- 
theless, they  were  very  genuine  and  strik- 
ing buildings,  and  have  been  taken  freely 
as  suggestions  upon  which  to  work  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  in  Leyeswood,  Cragside,  and 
a house  at  Harrow  Weald,  which  are  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suit- 
able specimens  of  modem  cottage  architect- 
ure in  England ; and  the  cottages  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  the  Centennial 
grounds  at  Philadelphia  are  adequate  illus- 
trations of  this  style. 

In  America  it  is  the  privilege  of  nearly  all 
classes  to  build  for  themselves  homes  in  the 
country,  where,  for  the  same  rent  as  they 
would  pay  for  a flat  or  tenement  in  town, 
they  can  secure  an  entire  house,  with  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a garden  and  ornamental 
lawn ; and  if  not  immediately  in  a village, 
sufficient  acres  can  be  obtained  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  a horse  and  cow,  the  products  of 
the  little  farm  going  far  toward  the  support 
of  an  extra  man,  and  with  good  management 
may  be  made  a source  of  profit  also. 

Railroads  and  steamboats  have  now  be- 
come so  numerous  that  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest  mechanic  to  the  wealthy  banker, 
can  have  their  homes  in  the  country,  reach- 
ing them  in  about  the  same  time,  and  as 
cheaply,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  could  ride 
from  the  City  Hall  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  It  is  not  an  occasion  for  wonder, 
then,  that  there  are  so  many  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  rapid  transit,  and  that  we 
see  studded  along  the  lines  of  our  railroads 
picturesque  and  cheerful  homes,  where  the 
heads  of  families  are  not  only  recuperating 
from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  confine- 
ment of  city  life,  but  are,  with  the  aid  of 
fresh  air  and  wholesome  food,  laying  the 
foundation  of  greater  strength  and  increased 
happiness  for  their  children. 

In  the  selection  of  a site,  of  course  san- 
itary considerations  are  paramount.  Next 
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should  be  the  advantage  of  fine  scenery.  Our 
country  abounds  in  beautiful  ocean,  river, 
ami  mountain  scenery,  equal  to,  if  not  sur- 
passing, that  of  Europe.  Yet  how  seldom  is 
this  ccuisidennl  in  Jocatiug  our  homes  1 It. 
is  too  often  the  case  that  an  unattr&c.ti ve, 
barren  spot  is  selected — inland,  apart  from 
views,  devoid  of  trees  or  other  natural  beau- 
ties. If  a pretty  porni  or  brook  should  en- 
liven the  scene,  the  former  is  likely  to  be 
tilled  up,  or,  at  least,  stoned  around  like  a 
dock,  and  the  brook  as  likely  ns  not  to  be 
turned  into  a sewer.  Of  course  there  are 
reasons  why  these  beautiful  sites  can  not 
always  be  chosen.  One  is,  that,  they  are 
apt  to  lie  lonely.  Society  is  a considera- 
tion, ami  society,  strange  to  say,  will  not 
hear  you  out  in  the  love  for  the  pictur- 
esque ; so  that  your  family  must  either  pos- 
sess superior  resources  within  themselves, 
or  have  the  means  of  entertaining  largely* 
in  order  to  hud  contentment  in  u the  Happv 
Valley.” 

There  is  a method  adopted  in  England, 
however,  by  which  hoe  scenery  and  agree- 
able company  may  not  be  incompatible.  It 
is  by  a number  of  families  clubbing  together 
and  procuring  an  attractive  spot,  filled  with 
shady  nooks  or  pleasant  streams,  which  can, 
by  mutual  agreements,  and  with  some  slight 
restrictions,  be  laid  out  in  a picturesque 
manner  for  building. 

This  park  system  has  been  attempted  in 
this  country,  but  hitherto  has  in  most  cases 
signally  failed,  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
Vol.  Lib-No.  812.-55 
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been  started  by  men  without  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  select  the  locations,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  laying  them  out,  or  corn! noting  the 
parks  when  complete.  Instead  of  employing 
au  educated  landscape  gardener,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  its  topography,  and  with 
care  and  judgment  would  accommodate  its 
roads  to  the  natural  curves  and  best  posi- 
tions for  building,  they  are  satisfied  if  only 
an  outline  survey  be  made*  the  roads  laid 
out.  on  the  checker-board  pattern,  and  the 
lots  numbered  in  the  auctioneer's  office. 
The  proprietors  then  cause  the  place  to  be 
extensively  advertised,  and  the  lots  sold  t*» 
the  highest  bidder.  The  result  is  that  the 
ground  is  seldom  improved,  because  one  tide?* 
not  know  who  his  next  door  neighbor  may 
be  or  what  he  may  do;  or,  if  one  luis  the  te- 
merity to  build  and  settle,  he  finds  the  roads 
are  left  to  grow  up  with  weeds,  and  then' 
are  no  funds  to  keep  them  in  order;  more- 
over, he  discovers  that  none  of  the  owners 
intend  building,  as  each  has  bought  only  on 
speculation,  and  will  not  sell  unless  for  ex- 
travagant prices,  and,  like  the  dog  in  tlic 
manger,  these  speculative  owners  neither 
improve  not  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Now  as  these  parks  on  the  speculative 
system  have  proved  a failure,  could  not  the 
community  plan  be  adopted,  combining  real 
business  and  real  taste,  making  judicious 
laws  and  restrictions  simply  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  improvements  and  keeping 
up  the  enterprise  I Of  coin’s©  the  value  of 
tliis  would  not  be  solely  of  a social  cliarac- 
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ter ; but  if  each  one  takes  pains  to  keep  up 
bis  own  place,  and  contributes  to  the  care 
of  the  roads,  it  has  the  advantages  in  the 
matter  of  cultivated  surroundings  as  if  the 
whole  were  his  private  estate.  It  has  been 
objected  that  by  this  method  they  experi- 
ence too  much  restraint,  that  all  their  ground 
is  common  lawn,  that  they  can  not  keep  a 
horse  or  cow,  etc.  But  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  having  each  place  inclosed,  though 
pains  should  be  taken  to  have  a tasteful  bar- 
rier. All  kindB  of  fencing  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  a park.  An  inexpensive  plain  wire- 
work,  painted  the  color  of  the  grass,  so  as  to 
be  as  nearly  invisible  as  possible,  would  be 
the  most  appropriate. 

Perhaps  a satisfactory  way  of  arranging 
these  conditions  would  be  to  submit  all 
plans  of  improvement  to  the  censorship  of 
a commission;  but  it  would  be  wisest  to 
have  as  little  constraint  as  possible,  for  men 
of  education  and  taste  in  our  day  seldom  go 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  No  one  is  expected 
to  grow  potatoes  on  his  lawn,  or  build  a 
barn  in  front  of  his  house. 

design  no.  1. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  series  of  cot- 
tages it  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  io 
commence  with  the  gate  entrance  (see  illus- 
tration, at  the  head  of  this  article),  in  con- 
nection, if  you  please,  with  the  porter’s 
lodge,  through  which  we  may  pass  on  enter- 
ing such  a park  as  we  have  just  described 
(let  us  suppose),  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  find,  each  on  its  appropriate  site,  the  fol- 
lowing designs. 


GROUND  PLAN  POE  DESIGN  NO.  1. 

1.  Porch.— 2.  Main  Hall.— 8.  Kitchen,  10 X IT. —4.  Liv- 
ing-Room, 10x12. 

Estimated  cost,  $2200.* 


* In  regard  to  estimates,  I would  ray  they  depend 
npon  the  time  they  are  made,  as  there  are  many  in- 
fluences which  cause  their  fluctuation.  In  a book  of 
mine  published  in  1861  the  estimates  were  given  at  the 
then  low  rates.  A few  years  later,  when  prices  had 
advanced  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  these  figures  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  misleading  many  persons  who  con- 
templated building.  The  fallowing  estimates  are  based 
upon  the  present  low  price  of  labor  and  material.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  as  business  revives,  the  greater 
demand  will  cause  an  increase  of  cost,  but  I sincerely 
trust  that  the  present  standard  may  be  maintained,  as 
the  cost  of  building  for  the  past  dozen  years  haa  been 
extravagantly  high. 


The  lodge  should  not  be  too  large  or  con- 
spicuous to  be  mistaken  for  the  mansion, 
but  should  be  more  simple  in  its  architect- 
ure, although  accordiug  sufficiently  with  it 
to  show  its  relatiouship.  For  this  reason 
we  build  the  foundation  only  of  brick,  while 
the  firet  story  is  of  a less  pretentious  mate- 
rial. Here  the  simple  clapboard  construc- 
tion appears,  and  to  give  it  variety,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  its  connection  with 
the  mansion,  the  second  story  is  covered 
with  cut  ornamental  shingles,  while  the 
roof  should  be  of  slate.  Oue  of  the  most 
important  requirements  is  that  there  should 
be  an  agreeable  effect  of  color.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  clapboards  on  the  first  story  be  of 
French  gray — a color  harmonizing  with  the 
brick — the  shingles  buff,  and  if  the  building 
is  well  shaded,  the  trimmings  might  be  of 
Indian  red,  with  black  chamfers.  If  there 
is  not  much'shade,  however,  a kind  of  salm- 
on-color, with  Indian  red  chamfers,  would 
appear  well.  The  roof,  of  course,  should  be 
of  dark  slate,  and  the  chimney,  being  of  red 
brick,  unpainted,  might  be  relieved  occa- 
sionally with  brick  of  dark  color,  or  even 
black. 

The  old  plan  of  filling  in  the  frame  has 
proved  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found 
to  collect  moisture,  making  the  house  damp, 
and  thereby  hastening  decay.  Brick  filling, 
therefore,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  sheathing  employed.  This  is  simply 
a covering  of  hemlock  boards,  nailed  diag- 
onally over  the  outside,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  strength  of  the  frame  that  it  may  be 
made  considerably  lighter,  and  consequently 
less  expensive.  This  sheathing  is  covered 
with  thick  paper  or  felt,  and  then  is  ready 
to  receive  the  outside  shingles  and  clap- 
boards. In  houses  built  after  the  old  plan, 
the  frame,  in  shrinking  away  from  the 
bricks,  is  liable  to  leave  numerous  seams  on 
each  side  of  the  studs,  through  which  wind 
and  cold  may  penetrate,  while  the  felt,  a per- 
fect non-conductor,  beiug  wrapped  around 
the  entire  building,  serves  as  a blanket,  keep- 
ing all  warm  and  dry  within. 

design  no.  2. 

This  cottage,  designed  for  some  pictur- 
esque site,  where  the  scenery  is  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  and  rugged  rocks  and 
shady  trees  blend  harmoniously  with  the 
ivy-covered  walls,  is  irregular  in  its  plan 
and  somewhat  broken  in  its  sky-lines,  in 
order  to  assimilate  the  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  placed. 

However  plain  a structure  may  be,  it  is 
well  to  have  some  little  extravagance  in  a 
prominent  part,  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
work  may  appear  subordinate,  like  one 
bright  jewel  in  the  firmament,  to  which  the 
lesser  lights  seem  proud  to  pay  homage. 

In  the  present  instance  I have  selected 
the  column  at  the  entrance,  and  as  there  is 
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but  one,  we  can  afford  to  have  this  of  the 
best ; therefore  let  the  shaft  be  of  polished 
Scotch  granite,  and  the  capital  and  base  of 
marble  richly  carved  in  foliage  pertaining 
to  the  locality. 

There  are  four  rooms  on  the  first  story, 
five  on  the  second,  and  four  on  the  third. 
The  sitting  and  dining  rooms  are  placed  op- 
posite each  other.  The  main  ball  is  roomy, 
and  may  be  also  used  as  a sitting-room, 
being  but  little  obstructed  by  the  stairs. 
These  occupy  an  alcove  of  their  own,  and 
protrude  into  the  ball  only  so  far  as  to 
show  agreeably,  without  taking  up  too  much 
space.  We  should  strongly  object  to  hav- 
ing the  staircase  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
hall,  as  it  seems  to  belong  to  it  by  old  asso- 
ciation, and  to  suggest  invitingly  that  there 
are  comfortable  apartments  above. 

So,  too,  the  superseding  of  t he  spacious  fire- 
place aud  hearth-stone  in  our  family  sitting- 
room  by  the  modern  hot-air  furnace,  is  an 
abomination  grievous  to  be  borne  by  thost3 
who  remember  fondly  that  ancient  symbol 
of  domestic  union  aud  genial  hospitality. 
Indeed,  if  our  means  would  allow,  I would 
prefer  to  have  a fire-place  in  the  hall  itself; 
and  instead  of  the  little  narrow  hard-coal 
grate,  with  the  inevitable  mar  hie  mantel  sur- 
mounting it,  a generous,  old-fashioned  open 
chimney,  large  enough  to  sit  in  if  one  m 
desired,  But  in  a house  of  this  size  we 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  ; and  I 
have  preferred  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  a 
larger  dwelling,  which  will  be  represented 
in  a future  number. 

A gentleman,  by  frequent  communica- 
tions with  his  architect,  necessarily  to  a 
very  great  extent  imprints  bis  own  charac- 


ter upon  his  house ; and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aesthetic  ends  of  the  art, 
and  proves  how  possible  it  is  to  express  iu 
a manner  even  the  most  delicate  idiosyncra- 
sies of  human  character.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  architect,  studying  the  desires  and  needs 
of  his  client,  carefully  to  manage  the  de- 
sign iu  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  fit  into  and 
harmonize  with  the  lives  to  be  Bpeut  under 
its  roof. 

Tims  a house  of  this  kind,  we  think,  wilt 
at  once  impress  the  beholder  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  habitation  of  a gen- 
tleman of  small  family  and  means,  yet  pos- 
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J square.  This  digression  is  pleasing  from  its 
[ variety,  and  was  very  common  in  buildings 
of  the  Queen  Anue  i>eriod. 

DESIGN  no.  3. 

This  is  a simple  frame  cottage  of  small 
cost,  such  as  many  of  our  American  people 
might  build.  The  living-room  is  large,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a wide  veranda. 
The  dining-room  connects  with  the  kitchen 
through  a butler’s  pantry,  out  of  which 
the  store-room.-  The  kitchen  has  two 
hv  ^ closets,  and  there  are  back  stairs.  The  li- 
brary is  of  good  size,  communicating  with 
the  gentlemen’s  growlery ; both  these  rooms 
open  on  to  the  veranda.  The  second  story 
has  foiir  bedrooms,  bath,  and  two  dressing- 
rooms;  the  servants’  apartments  are  in  the 
attic. 

From  the  staircase  landing  a very  pretty 
, effect  is  obtained  by  the  three  colored  glass 
windows  lighting  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries, and  showing  conspicuously  from  both. 
The  left-hand  window  communicates  with 
a large  balcony,  covered  by  tbe  main  roof. 
Another  unusual  feature  is  the  bracketing 
out  of  the  main  roof  over  the  sitting-room 
veranda,  in  order  to  cover  the  second-story 
. balcony. 

j In  this  climate  supplementary  roofs,  tack- 
ed on  promiscuously,  are  very  objection  o- 
j ble.  Balconies,  canopies,  dormer- windows, 
and  even  veranda  roofs  necessitate  much 
work,  and  are  a continual  source  of  an- 
| noyauce  and  expense  from  leakage.  Roof 
decks  are  also  productive  of  innrh  trouble, 
j especially  in  our  climate,  where  we  are  mib- 
| ject  to  heavy  falls  of  snow ; they  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  roofs  carried  up  to  the 
ridge,  sufficiently  steep  for  it  to  slide  oft 
I without  obstruction.  The  nearer  we  get  to 
seising  education  ami  refinement,  and  an  the  form  of  a tent,  the  nearer  we  reach  per- 
appreciation  so  delicate  for  the  scenery  ! flection  in  this  respect.  Here  the  Queen 
amidst  which  he  lives  that  he  would  have  i Anne  system  comes  to  our  aid,  and  seems  to 
his  very  dwelling-place  sympathize  with  it,  [ Offer  the  precise  method  that  most  fully 
and  be  a fit  companion  for  its  rocky  undula-  meets  our  requirements.  Designs  % 6,  and 
lions  and  its  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock.  6 are  examples  of  this,  in  which  the  main 
The  library,  occupying  the  central  por-  roof  covers  every  thing,  eveu  to  the  Imlco- 
tioo  of  the  house,  shows  that  this  is  his  fa-  j nies,  dormers,  and  verandas, 
vorite  room,  from  which  he  cun  easily  ap-  j In  imitating  ancient  examples,  as  was 
proach  his  drawing-room  on  the  one  side,  or  said  before,  it  is  not  inenndwut  on  us  to 
iiis  dining-room  on  the  other.  Evidently  ho  I give  up  all  that  we  have  gained  in  the 
is  rather  a man  of  nice  literary  taste  than  ' course  of  centuries,  but  to  adopt  and  incor- 
a close  student,  for  this  apartment  is  too  porafe  with  the  old  every  thing  that  has 
liable  to  intrusion  and  household  noise  to  been  proved  to  be  desirable  in  the  new. 
serve  the  purpose  of  a study,  strictly  so  con-  For  example,  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  small 
sidered.  The  size  of  bis  drawing-room  in-  panes  of  glass  were  'universally  nsed,  for 
dicfttcs  his  fondness  for  society,  and  the  ar-  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  no  large 
raiigement  of  the  folding-doors,  by  which  ones;  but  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  use  of 
the  entire  first  floor  may  be  throw  n into  one  small  panes  only  because  they  belong  to 
apartment,  gives  evidence  of  generous  bos- 1 the  style,  w ould  be  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
pi tality  and  large  social  qualities.  We  should  not  only  injure  our  view  by 

The  vignette  shows  the  two-story  hay-  cutting  it  up  with  these  little  checkering 
window  on  the  parlor  side  of  the  house.  1 squares,  but  we  would  miss  the  brilliant 
This  may  appear  somewhat  peculiar,  as  the  effect  that  we  might  obtain  from  that  beau- 
first  story  is  octagonal,  and  the  second  tiful  modern  invention,  plutc^-glausa. 
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There  are  windows,  however,  intended 
only  lor  light,  and  not  in  a position  to  ema- 
inaml  a view,  as,  for  example,  a window 
over  a staircase  landing,  and,  as  a general 
thing, alPuppor  sashes,  in  \v liich,  being  above 
the  eye,  it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  style,  to  use  not  only  small 
panes,  but  even  stained  glass,  with  leaded 
sash.  Such  eonld  bo  used  with  good  effect, 
both  outside  and  in.  Though  this  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gothic,  and  seldom  found 
in  examples  of  the  Queen  Anne,  yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  being  extremely 
beautiful  aud  capable  of  the  most  artistic 
treatment.  I have  recently  fitted  up  two 
dining-rooms  where  the  upper  sashes  are 
thus  treated.  Designs  of  fruit,  game,  con- 
vivial scenes,  and  texts  of  good  cheer  fur- 
nish appropriate  decorations. 


The  vignette  shows  the  interior  view  of 
the  second -story  bay-window,  a peculiar 
feature  being  the  coved  ceiling,  running  up 
to  the  main  cornice,  which  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  style,  aud  strongly  recom- 
mends itself  Over  the  ordinary  fiat  ceiling, 
separated,  perhaps,  from  the  main  room  by 
a plaster  arch  or  transom.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  blinds,  especially  for  frame  houses, 
has  been  in  dispute  as  long  as  wooden  struc- 
tures have  been  built — whether  they  shall 
be  placed  on  the  outside  or  within.  The 
great  objection  urged  against  inside  blinds 
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show  otiiv  i^etkvci  At  the top  *1*4  one  at  fhcr 
bottom,  of  which  conilicts  vmh  the 

upper  «aaht containing  tJm  5Mih£j?-:gtik& 

The  same  mle  that  applies  foldmtl*  wh#a 
the  ap]>fp  siiflih  i»  of  stained  gifts#  also  hohlfc 
good  I sxl  regard  to  tirades.  These  should  Ik* 
made  of  > pliant  aiaferia.lt  such  as  fcilk  <xt 
Lace,  ami  he  secured  to  tin*  lower  akak,  ar~ 
;:$Ud[^  ‘.Wiite’  v|^^' 

arranged  m either  plan,  but  when  windowa  ’ a(k)ye  and  below,  os  reptesentod  lit  ilw 
are  grouped  with  ihir-z  or  more  openings,  vignette, 

^tveh  seems  ohjeetionable ; for  in  the  adop-  ^ 1 

tion  of  ontftirle  bUud^  the  middle  omywheu  ^ u"  * °v  4 

open,  iieneoaftfii^r  Interferes  with  those  mi  This  ^^gh,  which  is  aoiiiewbat  irregular, 
each  side-  It  is  &t&b  difficult  io  make  the  lias  iU  ^htthnce  on  tbo  dining-room  side,  al- 
uinHtou  wide  ^Utmgh  to  accommodate  ia>  though  ’-’tire' perepective  is  taken  from  the 
side  sbnttm  without  piv^eming  a heavy  jne&t  er $uvttei  view.  The  two  front-rooms, 
and  nwkwaM  sppe&rane*,  in  onler  to  6y#r-  parlor  and  di n in g - ioc» ntv  com  nru m eat e Inr 
co me  fitm,  ip  England  blinds  to  draw m roll  opposite  foldihg-doora  Mnm  .tlm  hall,  form- 
up  have  Wen  .adopted,  and ’the  Venetian  and  ing  •»;'  vista  with  ijho  .parlor'' window  at  <ro* 
rolling  hfinds  ATVi  largely  employed.  The  end  and  a niche  con  turning  the  diningroom 
fanlt  of  these  is,  the  dm  offers  noprotcc-  shipboard  at  the  other.  The  library  fa-  a 
tion  against  hstniaion  from  without,  and  Hpaciona  room  with  a large-  hay- window* 
the  latter  Is  c,vp>msive,  Th]f<rb  tg  an  bbj&>  The  hall^  which  jiassc*  through  ibc  house, 


biis  been  the  waste  of  room  occasioned  by 
furring  out  or  thickening  the  walls*  render- 
ed necessary  in  order  b»  aceonirnmhito  the 
boxes  into  which  the  blinds  mnst  fold.  In 
stone  or  brick  buildings  this  objection  does 
not  exist,  as  the  Oxtttt  thickness  nf  these  &f* 
fords  sufficient  room  for  shutter  boxes  with- 
out furring,  In  single  windows  ttoiiC  nan 
he  but  little  objection  tothe  blinds  being 

' -»  . rr-  ■-  *•  :..•  :/.V .'Jv ':'{*# J-G,.  ’ 
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may  he  »hnt  off  cnurptetxdy  irouttbe  family 
portion  oftbe*  homt\  white  yet  haying  free 
access  to  tU»>ir  ;*mby  *>j  aim  ply  locking  ifie 
doors  nf  the  mug  W' «tbry . 

The  second  Sy*  '.bddxooias 

and-  th^  bath-room*  Th^ro  i»  also  a .dreka- 
ing-nma*  with  coTivemeiic^«»  connected  with 
ike  front  chamber,  Th*>  .hp«ii:te'tbte  »t<wrjr 
toe  (3,  w^jM^Utea.  bteSvie/  tdWi^'d.  ite^  read- 
ing nrxtew  teg:*  , • 

TJte  iditte  h*<itdfe^dmyiiiai?jng  tatrgopd- 
. sized  tfct^o  arc  iti  oom- 

inurtte&ttati  mt&  -ft.  matoUM)  Iftdcwi  jr*  which, 
<rvrteg  to  it*  etev  aV?  un*  may  comma  rsd  an  ex- 

tensive-'  Vkny,-  Time  rooms  *iv»  kept  r-ml 

by  a Ml  b &£#$&$  their  ceUtega  and  tko 
•&*£.  Iknh  Attic  end  loft  are  fcfaorow&hly 

lighted  and  ve-»ti)^tod.  '/;/,• ;:::,  //;■;>./ 


Tins-  .•vignette  shows  the  *&ar  porch  or  c,  > 

••.  ;$*tetV  «W 

the  icl>,  TMh  po-Tch  is  ol'good  and  ii.fi  , . ot}>  <>nh  ••>,;^  ' 

xvv  > d«d  nrfifc  a*  ,^ft«4l>e; ■ ' 1}M':  Jt^ioii  of  the  ,,:-^Cg 

Dhe  y£  tii*  mostimpixrtafrt  subjects  In.  swzfc  &ity  bn  eith^t  gar?  f $ \ ^ 
ntekdian  with  a dwelling i&  df  prop***  ^ ^ t * • **  i j 5 

axing  aad  good  YOwtiiathrUr  Hotter#  inn  M>b/  \V  hr\FT  . >iv*uy  "..  j tjtf"  . I 

0?4&!*i*<*  are  excellent  things  miil  w*ii:  :^ht?il;ifeifp^tung  m 1"  | S»|p 

excess,  whan  ttey  'become  'i»i>ro  ‘tronhte--;  W ytfn-  j|  £/*''•' 

me  ’Tlhn  is  r acially  true  ;•:•*;  ffl.fr  ‘ | 

yen  ti  bitten,  for  )ipA¥0^«t  '0*>w-jj»fecated-  an  iiie ' iioitetti  *>i  pk~‘ 
rapgoment  may  he  te^ttedte  jx»r  this  pur-  root#.  the  , *fe. 

sc  jffc  apabHc  buildUigy  yet  te  a dwelling  rn*&,,  as  bufooei,  -^r^r;7-^ 

<* ta*>re  feimpte  the  lUiHUtki,  the  more  effect-  the  ceiling,  hut  find-  viumstol— nwi^n^i.  4. 
tl  will  U prove  iti  oporatioh.  It  te  per-  teg  no  escape  there/ 

ips'tEfBcuit-.to  eay  i^h.teh>  umon'^;ao;  inan>*f  ‘ it  must  seek  a *di>wrmiM:d  ehu«n«fif  by  this 
the  beet  syatero,  Vmt  w^  would  suggest  the  means  keeping  nil  the  air  in  rireutetion, 
Uowiug  ne  simplo  amt  effective,  Wartu  It  now  rtMicakis  for  ns  to  des>criVe  the  con- 
awnp»r^‘.&^  to  } struct  ion  of  the  ^entitenng  tine/  "Uy^ty 

je  ? lienco,  If  we  place  our  register  at  the  j room  lii  mt Vmtu*  is  6iip)ktAod  to  have  a 1U^- 

the  iiow  j place,  though  we  have  obviated/  in  A groat 
.-'  :;V,--y ;. • , •/:,:'.  :v ' r.-V.  -t , j meastiro,  the  mcei&k$  tit  ffrekv  ; Mere,  then, 

ia  tmque«fio?>Ably  the  plttee  for  the.  v*ntrla- 
J ::' tor,  and  tfes  whole 

— i ...,._  Bnccessful  hcntiug  arid  gu»>d  veutilaiimi  h 

I ¥ y i/I  , { solved  by  & large  hot-air  or  «te«n  funmee 

I f e r- , in  the  cidlar  ami  a ta  et^ry  rooin. 

Tr  Tl  | tiijRft-  ; tihfe* 

^ I ; ; is  that/if  tw  rndiAtte^  yurfaoc  ri> 

*“'  |jkiii5^  « j liable  to  br  ^verheatt^/t hereby  dmw»>:i.wg 

_ * o | - I . iho'-tlt^i  .propettte^nf  th^?  ntr 

S t j Tk^ j JNfe'S  / / cint rodueed  iidft  the  rooms  jf  mth  .4,  lutgnr 

ft  J I a I I foriiaci^  a grf‘aler  niuomit  h wUicii 

j >o  | b tMf  .he.  sinapty  warmed  ofheAt^Lso 

wL  * | l 3 ! that  thaffvsh  air  tJov?stljnrog|«iut  th<?  i*viUl- 

I I.  i ■■■■i.iin  i« ■ n4  | log  in  no  way  dhiimistieti  in  phtitys  hid 

*"1  l * ; tnoriHy  ehanged  Laving  the  cbilt  iokeh 

■*~«{  ; . ^ _ • !,  i off,  m»d  rendered  wild  and  W<^ 

^ ' . . woo  I#1  also  adviee,  as  a matcml  asstetauce 

in  me  work,  of ' ventilAtiort,  a IJitte  .ffre  In 
otaoimn  rr^«  r««'  pwii^  #*v  4 j the  grotev l^‘  tiiia  a t^ttoi  rixiinglit, 

t VeratJ!rtiuA~4  ilnli,  9 y.sn^ nty  | Xiul  winiriug  less imti ''ju  the  furnace.  The 
i.~4  6mier*j»  paxjffj',  io>;  ia,  ~ o.  - ^K»m,  - e,  old  *fc.yte  of  anthtabitc  grates  has  almost 
wZnzitZtT  f»Uen  in»<.  <h»u«:,  ftmlthe  English 
rwrv,  It,x  li  W ^ tug  thetr  plu*^» 
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structures  of  that  rime.  Lik<v  \r#  pjoixt  ] 
ui  Urtek  at  wee  ( 

mill  rirtryj’  \rhvr#  the  tUfr  hanging  ami  half 
tmil wr  work  begins  Aa  however,  av<u 
lAtftfCnlt  to  obtau>  in  this  country,  flhihgtep 
of  equal  width  aiiO  out  to  a pattern  may  &*• 
subsn'toforV  If  tbt^e  &tc  of  good  quality, 
neatly  eliaved.  and.  join  ted,  they  require  no 
pain  r.  dipping  them  in  oil  being  Auftteiut  * 
to  ijtii'&t'Tyemii  give  than*  &<tac$»  warm  -eel 
or.  Tfo^so  might  Uruduftto  on  & moulded 
cornice,  vsr Itli  dentala  wmhorueutti  Jvnijeytiog 
tdHiiifc  elx  in'choa  from  the  brick  waltr  ilu* 
furring  beibg  atratigpd  &»  that,  the  #b  ingle, 
nm.y  carve  bat  ward;  Then*  might  be  n mm 
ilur  fliwume  and  carve  at  the  foot  of  tL»* 
main  gable  and  at  fcUp  keoduf  the  ; 

windows  The  roof*  aboubj  bb  at  V 

slate t but  it  i«  better  not  Ui  repeut  this  nut 
teria)  on  ilia  walls,  for  ov*ii  if  a cHffcran'nvi 
color  it**  mvil,  a haivh  rigid  appearance  h,< 
anre  to  bo  the  result;.  Tim 
of  tbv  library  g;ibb>  may  t>o  'treated  oh  ftd 
loirs:  The  pdoeii^al  upngbts  cun  bo  solid- 
tlws  fotoirr/tlA  ill  led  in  with  brick,  and  tliee 
Cnvrretl M'hh i a ^ peat  tog  ^>f  wniueot.  Tberai> 


8;: 

vjasi/me,  uttowmtt  TJJk  nsix-viMum  nine*. 

If  i»  uaeili  the  cove  ntider  the  pro- 

ject mil  may  be  nf  the  name  material. 

The  employment  of  different -colored  skim 
4h  tby  roof  ie  objeefionalde,  especially  as  hi 
this  ea&e  it  in  msfbvieiitly  broken  without 
betbg;  rut  up  Into  patterns.  Wo  thiiik  that 
_ rpd  br  purpl  e slate  appears  the  beat  { but  id} 

}ojr»t  will  mvt  be  it)XpoAtui-  In  order.-. the  ..should  fie  of  uni  form  oolor. 
farther  to  parent  VJaippne^  if  iyottld  bo  lit  the  gccornpaityliig  .vignette-  we  have 
well  to  have  the  «i.tt  or  bottom  tail  rah-  attempted  n*  iflpA^rkfo  the  library  gable* 
befcelt,  • && T?V  Ike  ewi&  yf  ik  grmfvg  here  the  ahowlng  the  half  tliiiburipg  uad  ornament' 
water  is  npt  to  kidgc,  ^ti)5  ibereby  hasten  al  panels  an 
doray^  \ 

S a fax  »*  tightness  is  cone^rneil,  I ihink  ewiy 

fin*  J/eUer  way  is  t*»  carry  the  brick  walls  In  this  arranges  out  w*  have  throe  rooms, 
tip  id  the  eaves  of  the  seopud  story,  A 0b~  a green  buoao,  and  n Mfcr,!u?n  *m  the  IVrat  «to- 
tictfuf  planking  \n  iteii  of  hulf-tiuib^ing  is  ry.  hv  ISfOs.  ^ kiid  mo  me- -lire 
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h»  i*orro3pmjdt sl»mvn  in  enr  plan  of  the  in  tf»e  attic*  *0  afr  ta  unite  on  tho  roof  in  a 
Library*  VuC  tvv  havt  uo  hesitation  in  ac-  single  stack 

cop  ring  ilie  situation  tunl  coming  m?t  bold-  On*  ${'.  live  .most . important  fcnnm*,  arm 
Jy  with  this  comer  treatment  or  bold 

tempting  tywmetry*  e#peidaJly  v* Hon  jiierg;|iuj& artiste  treatment,  ia  the  main  him r- 
{»  an  evident  motive  The  object  in  tluV-^asrv.  .la  ih$j»re*eht  uiaiancey  &a  sfao^n  hi 
ca*e  ix  to  bmg  ife  cluuuieya  ty^ttiter  ::;iM ’*»  placed  at  the  end -wf  the 


halt;  $r*t  tailing  hnifg  raided  but  six 

•>£  un  tdevnUd 
gallery  or  dais,,  beyond  which*  ami  agmtaly 
terminating  the  vista,  there  is  a spsuntma 
greenhouse.  The  principal  newel  is  plain 
imt  elegant,  and  U surmounted  by  an  ap- 
propriate gas  st ftndard.  The  niche  between 


BSMESffi 


mn  rot*  umim*  mfc. 

I Oarriuife  LVcyh* — ft.  Yw^ini1!  Main  f tali.  >«4» 

ninb»tf-P<Wi,  :tex2d.--& 

i ft  V I *.-•?.  J) i *l » f«i  !*  IVntrr.  — S ^biYW«¥p|Oftjr. --4P.  ft  H r h- 
14XIA— )0*  Vfcwck  }\:i\\,^u  Kbcheo  jPaatry,— iv. 
fk*r van  to'  Perch.  -4  & Cou*sr*nt**?5J-  V •/%  %?&'■ 

£ %a iMticd  co*t« is^oo,  ■ • V-  ■ .";  ;• : ■>••  ?:  ’ ’ ■:  ■ v 


tuu*  tar*  xi)£  yrtutJ&fi.K 
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ime>  m&y*niei'A%  feature  of  ibis  ;tU$igp  U 
tfaa  recer^ori  ‘balcony -fcOHiiug  muter  iUe  jmiMU 
roof.  Tb  is  to  t bo  obatu  Vi  k<b. tfti?  vcy&jLiv: 

(in.  to  <»ur  li  viiig-tooiB , Arid 
weather  mo*t of  hw  tiuie  te  b|h>&L  vitei^>' 
ainidat  Howard  atmi  i w 1 1 1 i ug  v 1 lies,  w h may 
vary;  om  literary  occupati^  b^f 
. ’ ■%*■  nor 

^■k"  ’ : V:,C  •£..>•  slH 

iSr.%  J ij ! bright 

j§g£K  aU  *!&»«.■.•  <iic 

i ?1‘  r** * >•  - • • t- 

•*.••  •!» 


the  ^ ^ a-s»  $■  }>afc&«gfcf  i g ocdn>  | 

pieff  by  eoiistrat'ti*ro  &vv±  j 

oifcd  vvitU  »ti  onj^Uiental  leather  cushion.  ; 
TVirougb  the,  door  at  the  right  we  pana 
Vtotvn  jsii  at^p»  IQ  n lavatory  beneath  the 
pUtform,  hcyv'>iul  which,  uu/Jer  the  greeji- 
hrtUBV/ia  tfW  hilliard-room.  <:  ; 

Oft  the  estfiriur  I have  eaideaVored  to 
ffciw  how  a simple  square  cottage*  co»r 
Btructet  in  this  style,  .may  he  made'  ex-;’ 
ci^Jiugly  picturesque.  This  i* , ’tiot  &c6om- 
piislnwt  by  amy  AtrailMiJg  after  effhete,  but 
eqidt  line  seema  to  fall  mitarallyinto  its 
jrluee.  and  the  whole  ftjfjtent*  a legittoate 
^aigrowtti  of  the  suggfcattel  i 

by'  the  peculUn  ties  isf  out5  tdioj&te,  . f 

It  is  ^ften  remarked  that  these  frmkeu 
ami  irregnhir  roots  ure  pretty  enough  jh>4 
look  at,  but  very  un c onif itrti) l*  te  to  live  un- 
der. This  is  because  the  ceUings  of  the  sec- 
mid  &tory  are  frequently  cut  off  and  made . 
ip  follow  the  sloping  lines  of  the  roof,  so  as 
to  iaterfero  with  tin?  liea/hcdy;  ctfuL  being  V 
directly  m>  the  rafters,  t'hbre  is  not  mf&o’ibht 
jqiaoe  to  pfert^fc  the  rc»ohct  Us)m  the  exienml 
y ' ‘ ’ But  these  iheofev: 


changes  of  heat  and  cobl 
veittergiHvs  arc  far  from  Ikiiug  unavoidable  $ 
Uiey  are-  simply  blunders  of  the  builder, 
and  caw  always  be  avoided'  iti  a welbstudiQd 
plan.  The  nx»f  in  this  design  not  only  per- 
mits the  scooud-story  ropms  to  1m  square, 
but  server  as  » pr»vtnctiMW  from  the  ele- 
ments by  covering  the  triavfgbVBt  space 
over  the  vetaridu*  wbidb  may  readily  be 
utilized  as  closets. 

The  attic  bus  b sirhllhi*  fwfecttoii Ju  a loft, 
which  is  lighted  and  x*mt  tinted  by  k>uvn> 
Wards  in  rhopeAkv  This  lidh  umy  t»c  rough- 
ly dw>mL  ami  used  as  a storage  and  trunk 
room.  . . > 

One  of  the  mint  affective,  miiut  the  same 


vtoxsrofc.  BHOWiw  kwuihrvj  fl.\iAdai*. 
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So  swwt  the  tnfrtHJaY  illkVfcQ  frhnH  he  gtOden 
Of  Tbnwb  and  orioie,  hi  the  mbni  that  'slug: 

Lesa  hear  their  pojtetf.  than  tboae,  both  o«v  and 
olden,  ’ • ' V. :v T Vi*  ';• , •' ' . '■'  ••■/'  'v \ ••  • t ; 

Which  l/we'fi  young  eans&ica  to  young  hoari^ 
bring.  . . -v 

Ant!  »\<  toy  map iw,  till  and  v^nfjircNciv^mri, 

Ve  shall  flioi;  >>ack  the  nouiihgft  of  th<?  eprnce. 
Till  tlie  ilriglit  mhintrels  it?  your  bosoms  nvntecl 
With  bnppr  evtn-Jiongs  to  strife  give  trued. 

I love  yon  all,  O trees*  thut  round  my  garden 
Stand  s>niri^  twixt  me  UikI  tiie  eoiiumm  airt 
Nor  lew  the  fprnee  than  maple  eoiiuf  ) wardeu, 

To  shut  -without  the  ill,  within  the  -fair. 

Gratid  wlnfftr  iMt  draw  ?our  frln^v  cnrialn 
To  ehleld  j&y  collage  idol e irt»m  the  cm»^(  y 
I sing  In  sindtUi  nor  grmlglng'  m>r  obb^rtaUi 
Your  sombre  AigUanoc  wfiJUe  ierapcutfl  blow. 

And  if  1 praise  yon,  maples,  tu  my  rhyming,  ; ,: 

And  brush  the  *prQceV  light  reproaefi  nv.ayf 
T bid  yon  .heed  how  gffts  depend  on  Umfng, 

And  trd**,  likp  all  war  treasure**,,  have  their  day 


ray  tftlt  and  tttndffhtdlmbed 


Yotru  tlfne  Is  ccm^ 

WApliWl*  , . . - 

AVhww  boles  the  wrathful  wiude  have  Wenched,  uot 
bent; 

We've  done,  at  last,  with  frosts  jrnd  eriowa  as  staples, 
Or  Jhdftd  them  for  a while  to  tmnit liment 


This  I*  your  hour;  jre  no  mors  be  (lonted- 
Wlth  ieiitlcea  honors  by  the  vaunting  epriico, 

Wh •*»«•  veniant  arnia  old  Wh%ry  (cgtori*  rnuted, 
While  all  your  blazoned  bfionecs  drifted  loose. 

Already  have  Its  glowing  shields  grown  dusky, 
While  era erald  imts  are  Ueepeniug  in  the  brake  j 

And  ivh^rs,  n-sinom*  no  more,  hot  raradcjri 
Sfteal  from  the  bods  wtiere  the  young  violets  wake. 

I mark  your  slender  twtge  u^jvinst  thfc  azure 
Gt  wv  bowsy  with  the  rotmdiug’  of  I heir 

And  soon  soft  leaves  will  veil  each  tine  embrn&rtre, 
And  ermvxj  your  ample  hmws  with  diadems. 

For  *r?rry  blaat  that  through  f. be  spruce  went  crphulrig, 
A gettiie;/ftre^  yo'iir. -TeAd^r  'hreasts^hell  stir  : 

Yonf  gr*i)ffn(  etiai*  shnU  wi^  the  lover#-  nooning. 
When  he  will  read  sweet  parables  to  her— 
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;;V*'-;v resignation:  bat  h? 

wifely  kept  himself 
5a  bed,  as  at  the  point 
K'—L*'*  . ' • . of  death*  and  so s&Jtui^ 

• • «d  the  popular  abuse 

^ tu  Franklin  in  Kn- 

an pposed,  the  ifriecd 

vf'. '^V  .;  ' ,■  '■y^§f:'P  Tli**  hirttury  ofV'iiii- 

® fuictytHfl  fm:  the  m%% 

iy .i«mpeM4.«,  L-kiif 

■ ,.  • (ornic.'.uil  , «l.*w(y 

ret«— i — ,o*  ^ ^ 

-.  <,•  >1;^^-  " - - ' v-'";  they  wiw  T&rtfy 

’ than  -£dfc 

ny  to  this  resisJaue^ 
i t must  be  remember- 
ed tli at  the  tojasfciee 

JpT  m a rtmmia  study  1c  floteiuthese  rec-  | trtucliM  iLom  hm  iei^lyv  Jbey  bad  $L 
-I:  or3«  of  flits  last  century,  es^c^fy  ib  wi^vn  b>^u  tu  not  % 

\Ve*Kdtt*  aivaiaablCs  itimty  /)/  ifhiladcl?  feat  by  the  I'mm  'tad  the  O^ibot^  a|«*. 

Wbych  is  a most  yiy.id  {V^poranKi  of  -the  iiy  t)i6  Tonne;  otid  although  there 

past,  drawn  vntb  a Flemish  minxnvuKXQ  iiAul ; v wan  au  iuevAsupt  sqimbhkv^ 
iio»iumcyt  lum  the  tliHagrmmHkt  :wftH  the  fliti  £V;vmoe/ and  Xht 
medlar  ^jubHrryf  ’l»eguiKia^  withtv  mbrmm  buul  ba&i  t-m?  and  and 

•of  4U^oii*>.rit  in  ihe  units;'  bmom-**  drcW,  km>wih&l  U bad  been  m.  There  cat*  to  m> 

angry  talk  jn  c.mii*r»  eg- rooms  anti  dub-  do'ortrt  that  bet  hutting  men  were  drawn  with 
Iftft&ftp* iN arce  lit  idamieste  yii&,  thm  the 

hmldepiy  ibib  t be. »t>>rm  tlrat  ractoi  tfce  itt-  tim frtffn  the  mother  country, 
tie  ailmiy  to  Its  lb rt 1 i d&t  io us, " a uu  broiigll^  erS  threw  flieir  ?ull  dead«tvi5^htr ’ nl  riieftiA 
r]iiu  and  deatii  dos«  to .tiyvrf .Jvitfnfe;b.'ad  ^-V*~  against  the  mvoIat*K*najy  niv*xemvnf8  of 
t ry  wcituAh  and  dnhi  ’ Lim'^bti^lyanxa  MasaaobusetTd  and  Vitgijitft  radio«il^  f<^ 
^Nj^e^bJy ,aot^I, In^dlly  in  reaenrihgtUe  whlet  scarcely  blame  illlien^  lin?y 

of  the  At-»mp:Aieti.  am)  bad  come  hero  to  tiiid  uot  t»fiiy  rdigovi^  } i h- 

^Irguiiaf  ifiiligttdti^  :for months-  erty*hut  a ehaiiee  jfo  Ji»»3  aociady  oi^d 

before  the  idaeid  oJkt^r  tow  a my?  lit  to  uUyf  and  !j  rtut  gruned  all  tli&y  sougbt.  They 
jo»>)  tliooi*  \Vbeaif  however,  the  Kognl  Char-  wore  limtly  ^oatwl  >n  the  soil,  and  wore 
h/f/e,  Imvui^  ou  lioord  tbe  stamped  papeiv*  tho  ruliag  jmwor.  Tliey  wmho  aafeeul  OMt? 
iiovH  in  Kfgiit,  all  thf-  JBbips  io  tb“  1'hihoiel*  | to  engage  in  a 'W&rtiy  wiir,  wliir'h  thoif  fjrin* 
jfhia  harbor  dropped  tLellt  to  balbmastj  j tljple^forbiule,  thgiv*  Up  ail  »ptli^iiy>*hith 
otiri  Ail  5.h^Ljfll8-tyi?>ire'  tilled  us  lor  the  death  i they  had  naeii,  irithi n wfotii  aiitt  justice*  arid 
of  XJl.f  ny.  C’usnjhfli^oi  waited  daily  on  | to  give  it  up  into  the  hariil.M  *% f people  alieti 
iiugio  ^ ?)io,  vi^aip  ugeait,  deraaoililig  his  ! to  tiiem«elves  ifj  Indief.  habits^  and  educa- 


noBRn^B  oy  i>vorrr>Dtec®  u*ij* 
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tioii.  Mer*  Avh»>  wwi  not  Friends,  but  were  Pliilad^lpbl^woHlne^  weiw  rebels find  which 
associated  wHh  tjfjfe  p^wietary  p>'!*rss'mm>t,  loy^j  to  King:  m>d  dark  whisper* 

<4ttilr  the  great  abYppiiig  lu^tchajita,  to  who*U  I fet?)}  gfc  about nf  feOW  of  one 

A prob>»ifisd . war . ffcmfty  heard  tiitougb  a ttiiu  iuiiftition  fcbja 
*m*d  iiuii,  ^arot  from  evident  miK-  graiitifotfotr  fjftttfother  its  the  dead  *d‘jngbt 

it>u#  ^ to  «to  $$  pim^bUr  me4r*s  filing  in  ite  Bntirtii  ’ &t  pf.tow 

fetor*  reaarfe$  to  tfe  *wbrdj  «i?rtain  men  high 

• tfey ' d ) <1  b &fc ' .take  aide*,  to  iv  the  Pmvincr<:?  iied  iVmi hh  gold  pkl4  ftd’ 

the  easar,  with  Uk  mother  vormtrf.  v ’ tfe  liberty  ^frmvuy  more  who  bow 

Apart  from  •these,  tferta  **eref  are  reverenced  as  the  footer- fatbeta  of  the 

enon^U  m»ja  of  .force  of  uhtoaeter  and  broad  republic  But  age  dung  u«i  make  scandal 
pftlHical  apprebeasimi  to  carry  Pbilud^lpbbv,  more  .savory  . And  we  certainly  bliull  licit 
at  least  ntftiuually,  to  the  side?  of  the-Whigs  ; meddle  with  the  tainted  gossip  nf  past  gru- 
Oml  soon  &ftfcrt  wtoa  aim  UeCAtue  tlio  chief  eratwiiK.  It  would  be-  imnl  measure  to  the 
point,  nf  the  struggle  (simply  because  site  Philadelphia-  of  1676,  when  she  cordially 
was  the  moat  central  &t»d  important  town  bid#  all  the  woHd  to  help  her  pay  honor  to 
of  thy  cblotife),  the  sudden  bidijuv  #£  the  lmv  country,  to  lay  upon  her  all  the  ahort- 
]eai1er$  bfth#  fevciutso «— sdhyers  mid  men  comings  of  tfe ■Fliiiadelphia.  of  1776. 
who  otojNMf  later  the  cirpitbl  t«r  fttafc*  ifeo-  The  beginning <d%  the  struggled  oM  PluT- 

ey  w 't#  spend  ii^pftshcd  the  Quaker  ebws  produced  Wty  touch  the  tuune  ^ 

and  Tory  TamUh-e  teuaporaTily  to  the  wall  foot  to  did  the  . of^miUg Af  our  civil  war  m 
iiaripg  the  Ume  when  ridladeiphla  tdaiim#  fcm  &%  up*ui  the  bolder  of  the  North  **nd 
histonc  Uupon^hr-e,  her  eddrwier*,  with  few  were  the  mme  hot  aewepa- 

esnepittyto,  yielded  t heir  place  tw  • . pto  diacmiKbms,  ‘eWbhe^y 'h'Ww^rer,  itv  J6bii- 

There  are  iiimimerabbr  mjudy  old  Kfoiie^  soni/in  peritnU,  the  wH  pointed  by  quota- 
y:*i  exteiut  ue  to  which  or  elm  hmg-doad  iiom  rVuiii  H omeT  add  Uutaca ; even  ludit-n 


^btkii  tiftibiihii  xmv  sTRttcm 
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jW.tbe  £apiaui*a  gAttUdi, 
great  demijohns  <dr  Hi*  fittest! 
Madeira  and  sfcosry  I 

the  foil**  worn  ’vratri^w; 

People  inf.  the /tmaor 

touch  the  wiaje 

means  of  retiiitog  Uteir  eiao- 


8/f;  nie&tis  of  renting  their 

tioti*-  that  .they  did  la  Wl, 
M Gewllfriucu only  anspert^d  of 
Tory  m'eU^cf 

•:;^<  terious 'boxes  with  hal r .ey»  sig*- 
|p  nitteantly  coiled  vdibtxn  G««- 
tie uieti  who dragged t heirTairy 
vV  opinions  offensively  before  the 

Kf  public  were  tam'd  and  cartedL 
f through  the  streets,  the  fimt 
of  these  being  the  emit 'fort 
. . ..  ; physician  Keandey.  T arerig 

Graydou  details  his  disgust  &a 
the  hooting  rabble  of  m^u, 
boys,  ami  dog*  brought  the  curt,  to  the  tune* 
of  fife  “Hrrgjf^a  Match, " in  front  of  the  C.of- 
fee4i*m#e,  ami  he  saw  the  good  old  doctor 
8£A*hlihj£  oti  it,  foaming  with  rage,  hie  %%.• 
awry  and  'disheveled.  He  called  tar  t*  hml 
of  punch,  abd  drained  it  to  the  dfega  Yb»r 
tar  was  'omitted  in  his  case,  hot  »a  vehement 
was  his  mortification  that  he  became  insane, 
and  died  in  cuntlueuierit  soon  a ftet. 

The  next  victhn  to  the  zeal  ottW  pop**- 
lace  was  M i\  Isaac  limt > the  uitou^y  who 
had  been  dinging  off  poetic  mjnibe  sgmiiftr 
the  Whigs.  He  ia  reported  to  have  been  a 
pattern  of  meek «es»  tu  his  carl  and  tarry 
coat,  rising  at  every  halt  tothahktbe  tSRVird 
that  they  treated  him  .«i$  worse.  jlnnt.wbo 
had  married  a Miss  Bheiwetl, Vroter 
Wife,  escaped  with  his  family  m BvgUml 


contributed  to  this  fervid  liforatnre  by  pp~ 
s-uis.,  in  which  the 11  oiirpymil  heavens' * were 
summoned  to  assuage  the  ^ dreadful  strife 
in  soft  BylvmuaV  breast/*  while  rongbnt 
Tory  poets  dwjlhrcd  bow  Liberty*  the  god/ 
dess  bright,  candid  denounced 

^Faction,  the  fiend  begot  In  'Ml."  Tiit&ni 
DacliiV  of  ¥»urt\  from  bid  stately  house 
(built  in  i mi  ration  of  one  of  the  wings  of 
Lam  belli  JViftee)  m*Mi  iota  print  oecitafon- 
ally  in  his  Usual  flimsy,  foflammatery^yfo, 
.Which  reminded  his  rendera  of  bis  T&moe 
iJ.Aspiptria  letters,  m which  he  had  settled 
the  problem  of  Juuius,  and  all  cdher  prob- 
lems, social,  political,  and  religious.  This 
was  the  sa  me  Phi  lister  of  a parson,  byvfchc- 
w«yf  vrlfo  » few  years  later  under  took  to 
settle  the  problem  of  the  Revolution  by  a 
letter  to  Wasbingtou.  advising  him  to  play 
traitor  and  ^ negotiate  for  America  at  the 
head  of  his  army/5  for  which  advice  W if  its 
exiled  until  near  the  close  of  bis  life, 
turnhrg  a brokhfr-ddw&  in vali d. 

The  Farmer's  Letters  of  the  MaTyi under, 
John  Dickinson,  also  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia at  thb  commeocemeu  t of  the  stroggj^ 
and  ruuaed  UiA  people  of  other  ProviacpS 
at  least  to  a clear  Understanding  of  thoir 
fights/ 

St^dt^  this  newspaper  struggle  there 
was  (-just  \m  iivour  later  civil  war)  ndotijc#- 
tic  foo#  la  nlmodi  ev*r y family;  the  graver 

the 

bdlnws  rnshlng  to  arms.  Even  the 
^iiAk^r  ladrt  df^fefti  their  sbadtbeUied:  cuot% 
iruvforum  aud  eirui kud an d . for?/ 
ft  enmpahy  called  rho  Qrmkor  V ; fbere 
vy &&  u;  IhhXv  syf.  mech&uk-s  and.  trft<te.s-f»eoph* 
W ho  Indian  «ires8,  jjHMUtfedj  their  ihiH'Sv 
Hod  Mt h gttlltilijrjs 

Of  the  Dancing  Assembly  nimlc  \tp  another 
iiOhvpa  by,  s\ud  drilled  night  ami  ifinrcilirg. 
thrppgh  the  muddy  smmcw,  theit  sw  eeb 
he.arU  ibhnmttgiy  wnfebiog  Them  tV/nil  the 
ftnd  fagged  lki.ysjj«prrfiig':  at  the  kwsllk- 
Htoek’thg  geoiry”  The  drill,  Aiwi** :*  ondei 


aodlbure  rtmaiH^V  Wgb  wixfiji  wae  th^ir 
son  i And  eVglity  years  later  we  find  a \w~ 
ihetic/litfle  story,  lo  one  of  Uie  W^M  kb 


ter*,  of  how  . he  w as  cordially  g^f  cwl  &tt>! 
iilght  by  tto  Amerf^h'miilisrf  r . aod  '-hiji- Wife' 
at « jitAte  hall  in  Loudon,  w?id  iorg^t  6wr  rhe 
moment  the  ft^yaity  anil  rank  about  bte 
while/  hi»  thoughts  want  Iwk,  with  lie 
touching  iuwdiOjreticO  a duepTiti,  to  ’*■%*: wi 
' little  dhaOihOr  where  onto  dwelt  an  ^xiliMl 
refugee  and  ius  wife  ; fiud-M.fasiefei  t hm0t 
they  hail  hveh  loti^  tleud,  that  they  Omihl 
ere  this  Au^rfcun  miogidtion  of  their  anVn, 
ami  receive  -it:  m for  U(**r 

■ own  wrongs* : ';  . . • ./  * * \ - - ’ . . 

S The  impending  struggle  began  to  Inter- 
i fere  ivitli  the  ustial  current  at  amry  niku't 
J Hfo.  Tbe  tMlws  ronnng  out  of  Uie  ebiU| 

| churched  ^Oftch  fullpwed  by  a negw  c^rr>- 
; i’ng  her  Ibat-stoye)  stoppwl  to  gossip  unly 
3 with  miheren  in  of  iheir  own  |nwty.  Thu 
J Northern  LfhOrties,  a wo«ai  0v&n  up  to  the 
\ fighfe  knd  hurse-phiy  of  Kri)$\ngi<m  Imtch- 
'f  ers  add  SoislJt  warfc  sh.}pd0?,lfi^  ecb*vid  i^Vlh 
i . thslr  Whig  and  Tory  butt le-eries*  "Bym  tht 
1 cowherd  wbn  had  wout  %o  stand  at 

i ilie  yohver  wf  i>ock  and  Second  atr^ia  tv^ry 
j bight  &fid  ttH>^uihgv  ami  soutid  his  horn  loud- 
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ly  through  the  quiet  town  to  assemble  the 
cows  and  lead  them  oat  to  pasture,  found 
his  occupation  gone ; the  streets  were  in  a 
perpetual  din  with  drums  and  ear-piercing 
tifes.  News,  l>e  it  remembered,  came  but 
slowly  from  the  sister  Provinces/  Twice 
a week  the  stage-coach  left  the  Iudian 
Queen  Inn  for  New  York  (as  per  advertise- 
ment), travelers  thus  making  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  in  three  days.  Once  a 
week  John  Perkins  rode  post  to  Balti- 
more, carrying  the  mail  and  packages,  and 
engaging  to  bring  back  the  like  and  led- 
horses.  In  July,  1775,  a Postmaster- Gen- 
eral was  appointed,  who  was  authorized  to 
establish  a line  of  mail -riders  from  Fal- 
mouth, New  England,  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
each  to  pass  over  twenty-five  miles.  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  the  first  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, at  a salary  of  $1000,  his  two  clerks 
thinking  themselves  well  paid  at  $340  each. 

There  were  in  1774  but  five  little  weekly 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia — two  German 
aud  three  English. 

The  Bidewalks  of  the  little  town  now  be- 
gan to  fill  with  the  men  who  have  assumed 
for  us  heroio  proportions.  What  if  some  of 
them  were  commonplace  f It  were  a fool- 
ish, ungracious  thing  to  look  too  closely  at 
their  faults  or  littlenesses,  or  to  listen  to 
haokneyed  talk  as  to  how  men  can  be  forced 
by  circumstances  into  greatness.  Who  wants 
to  bring  St.  Simeon  Stylites  down  from  his 
pillar  only  to  discover  that  he  is  a little 
five-foot  man,  like  ourselves,  hungry  not  for 
meat,  but  popular  applause!  It  costs  ns 
something  to  know  that  Washington  and 
Hancock  squabbled  as  to  who  should  first 
pay  a morning  call.  Let  us  believe  they 
were  all  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days. 
Let  us  give  them  ail  the  benefit  of  their 
pillars : the  benefit  is  for  ourselves,  after  all. 

It  can  be  said  justly,  however,  that  even 
the  men  with  small  natural  ability,  whom 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  forced  to  the 
front  and  made  historic,  usually  possessed 
strong  individuality  of  character.  They 
were  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  pioneers; 
they  had  never  undergone  the  flattening 
varnishing  process  of  so-called  society.  So- 

•  In  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  is  preserved 
the  original  dispatch,  sent  by  riders  from  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  to  Philadelphia,  giving  the  news  of  the 
encounter  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775w  This  dispatch, 
prepared  by  J.  Palmer,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
In  Watertown,  was  sent  to  Worcester  the  same  day. 
On  the  20th,  at  11  o’clock  a.*.,  it  reached  Brookline; 
Norwich,  at  4 p.m.  ; New  London,  at  7 p.m.  ; Lyme,  at 
1 A.M.  on  the  2lst;  Sayhrook,  at 4 a.m.  ; Killingsworth, 
at  7 East  Guilford,  at  8 a.m.  ; Bran d ford,  at  noon ; 
New  Haven,  during  the  same  day;  Fairfield,  at  8 a.m. 
on  the  22d  (where  another  dispatch  from  Woodstock, 
announcing  the  Concord  fight,  was  added) ; New  York 
city, at  4 p.m.,  April  23;  New  Bmnswick,  New  Jersey, 
at  2 a.m.,  April  24;  Princeton,  at  6 a.m.  ; Trenton,  at 
9 a.m.,  whence  the  news  was  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia.  At  every  stage  of  its  progress 
the  dispatch  was  indorsed  by  the  Committees  of  Safety 
of  the  various  towns  respectively. 


cial  life,  with  its  crude  mixture  of  culture, 
aristocratic  tendencies,  vulgarity,  and  sav- 
agery, drew  out  the  rougher  features  of  a 
man’s  character,  just  as  frontier  and  Cali- 
fornia life  nowadays  makes  possible  the 
Pike,  Kit  Carson,  or  Balaton. 

There  were  any  number  of  “eccentrics” 
going  up  and  down  High  Street  in  those 
days.  One  of  the  favorites  of  the  populace 
was  General  Chris  Ludwick,  a Dutch  baker 
of  Germantown,  who  had  saved  a comforta- 
ble little  fortune  before  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle.  Half  of  this  property  he 
offered  to  the  service  of  his  country,  swear- 
ing at  the  same  time  never  to  shave  until 
her  freedom  was  accomplished.  Washing- 
ton gave  him  charge  of  the  ovens  for  the 
army,  and  we  may  be  sure  Baker-General 
Ludwick,  with  his  great  grizzled  beard  and 
big  voice,  was  a well-known  and  not  un- 
heroic figure  in  the  camp.  He  died,  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  in  1801,  leaving  his  eutire  for- 
tune for  the  education  of 'the  poor,  and  is 
buried  in  St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church 
yard  of  Germantown. 

Perhaps  no  man  attracted  as  much  hom- 
age from  the  crowd  as  Judge  Thomas 
M‘Kean,  then  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  aft- 
erward Chief  Justice.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  that  old  stock  of  Pennsylvanians,  of 
which  one  or  two  aged  specimens  yet  re- 
main, of  abnormal  size  and  strength  in  both 
mind  and  body.  Judge  M‘Kean  was  over 
six  feet,  erect,  even  in  old  age,  as  a pine- 
tree,  and  noted  for  the  exceptional  stateli-  _ 
ness  of  his  carriage.  He  always  wore  an 
immense  cocked  hat  and  a scarlet  gown 
upon  the  bench,  and,  when  he  became  Chief 
Justice,  surrounded  himself  with  all  the 
state  and  solemn  pomp  which  belong  to 
the  judiciary  of  England.  The  sheriff,  tip- 
staves,  etc.,  says  David  Paul  Brown,  swelled 
the  retinue  of  Judge  M‘Kean  as  he  passed  in 
procession  through  the  streets  to  open  court. 
Thomas  M'Kean  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  an  able  lawyer  and  a patriot  of  inflex- 
ible integrity,  but  it  was  hinted  by  jealous 
compatriots  that  his  stately  and  grim  reserve 
was  assumed  to  hide  his  lack  of  early  good- 
breeding. He  fought  for  the  Declaration, 
signed  it,  and  suffered  for  the  signing  with 
his  usual  indomitable  firmness,  being  in  1777 
hunted  like  a fox  through  the  State,  com- 
pelled to  remove  his  family  five  times,  and 
hide  them  at  last  in  a little  log-house  in  the 
wilderness.  Many  anecdotes  remain  of  the 
great  jurist,  both  as  Chief  Justice  and  Gov- 
ernor, which  forcibly  illustrate  the  change 
of  manners  since  then.  One  day,  when  a 
mob  had  assembled  outside  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  sent  for  the  sheriff  aud  command- 
ed him  to  suppress  the  riot. 

“ I cau  not  do  it,”  replied  the  trembling 
official. 

“Why  do  you  not  snramon  your  jrneef” 
thundered  the  scowling  Chief  Justice. 
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PMkutelphutus.  ml urn  he 
or,  to  precent  Ms 

loan  ua  Chief  Justice.  A cofufciiUeo 
was  sent  of  Du&tm,  Liep^r,  uiid  other** 
Who  announced  themselves  a#  repiw* 
anting  the  so Vereigti  pen pfo;  the  gr#*f, 
democracy  anddeehir- 

iu  g th at  the)’  could  never  apprtf  ye*  this 
nomination.  T\m  ifayttwv,  listened 
with  Ma  uiihftl  hallght^^^i^to^^^  ami 
bowing  profoundly,  rep)  ink  ‘v  Inform 
your  cmiistHiienis  rJbat  1 lk>w  with 
*iilrafis$i<Hi  to  the  great  /Jepto^racy  of 
Philadelphia  { hut,  hy.  Ofid  ? WUViaivi 
Tiigbhiav  tluili  he  Chief  Jm&Utf*  6t‘ 
PeimsYlvaiiiW 


' A.ud  ■ l*e 

APK/nwis  daughter,  :#  'ti 

great  beauty,  married  flic-  Mar^uiH  do 
Yroja,  a £^iitkh  graudee.j&J 
Mood,  but  wlio«e  pride  of  1 »urt ring.  wiv 


are  told,  never  equaled  Unit  of  hi* 
pbd*dun  iHth^r’-itblaw; 

Anotiitv  most!  pi^mtDvbf  dgni'e  in 
the  crowded  streets  dming  the  war 
vrm  that  of  Robert  Miirtis,  thfch  a 
rhiddJ^iiaeit,  man,  and  C4t^part n it f th 

ThOiuaa  Will  in  gK  drat  prcsuteiib  of  th« 
States  Bahk, 


Air*- W' tllwi  Wr*s 

: a iiiftit  of  groat  reserve  iif  lif^iiiVMr  AiM 

hnwde  dd  speech ; be  waft  feisnp^eiud  of  .di^- 
totted  the  wimmuptuted 
Uc,  w hile  Kohort  Morris,  aihible  mid  i>m i#e 
in  his  address,  waa  known  as  its  earnest 
friend  And supporter*  It  is  certain*  howev- 
er* tl^at  the  vast  auhis  pledged  by  tht?  great 
iipancier  fryr  th*  aitppcuri  of  tjiiig<dvrnriirtht 
were  freijMeut  ly  supplied  l>y  the  iirm ; Mr. 
Wljling,  if  a hi  lent,  imint  hhve  he^a  ^ v,oh- 
seidtttg  partner*.  filbert.  Morris  on  one  oc- 
euajtah  UH^i  In.*  peveonai  credit  to  the  axtru' 


'rtiuiiAB  ^pie****. 


“I  hare  summoned  them,  tmfe  they  #f4$ 

“Ther/rBiTv  why  do  you w*t  sutohioti 

The  for  ftnmnmul, 

out,  M I ddAot&nnm  ymC  t?1 

Wherefipph  f ifStice, 

scarlet  gown*  eneked  fiaty  khd 
down  m the  mob  i&*  »u  eagle  an  4 llaek 
of  sheep,  ftud  e&tehUig  two  of  th*?  nfigMtjwi- 
em  by  the  tkteai,  quelled  the  riot. 

Another  story  Is  ef  an  effort  made  by  th* 


3Mtt  #obi ua  *4*ao>?f. 
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for  fjm  country.  HiAhouaewa*  j private  btmbe'%  odd  mjally  by  the  Amiably 
At  JM&  Mtftief  of  Sjsth  and  WAfk»?t  strict®,  in  a public  41iijn)tr/  vvljL^e  'ftrist  to&efcwuw 
wbieiv  bo  ejtereteutt  for  many  years  u aple&-  the  kirrgpand  Hancock-  John 

did  hospitality.  Ho  like  MTCcau,  a Hancock  comes*  early  to  the  front  .&*  a moat 
man  of  large,  HIk  Gotica$ld*  figure  against  the  backprftun4 

ejm  gray  aud  titicommonly  brilliant  j he  of  fiji»  bliiw^d  anil  cooftiB^I  time,  not  only 
wore*  his  loose  gray  hair  uajK^wdered,  ami  from  the  steadiness  $f  his  loyalty  \ylien  m 
drii&t^dplAiply  in  n full  *nit  of  light  bitwwL  [ i«Ai*y  'gamwsjt  irradiate*  but  from  a certain 
clbthvifrUon  of  the  vsdwete  anti  lae©  donned  In stmfo  in  the-  man.  which  lifted! 

by  mow.  pfotontbrn#  nmi,  him  to  the  height  of  every  occasion  of  on  a 

Ip  Sapipwi Wr,; • itT4f  iko  chdegntes  from  pedestal.  Ho'pras  about  thirty *pino  n{  this 
eleven  Pmvinc&s  assembled  in^JCkrpehtere-  period,  hut  looked  obtetj  being  -entf e, bhd  by 
Hall*  £ho  SM^hmiw  being  occupied  by  the  the  goof  y i?A«*  tali;  thin,  andd-vesaed  ivjth  a 
.'.A^4»mhly.  Tbo  venemlde  Peyton  Randolph  ^crupubus  ryo  to  effect.  A Visitor  describe* 
v?m  etd>«on|Vc*Wiv5entrntid  the  Mftn  gf  TriStU,  hm  morning  opafnmd  nt  home  ittf  u red  yelyet 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary,  ,'y  There  was  cup  -with  a hand  of  frtm  'linen,  a blue  daittitsk 
fhocli  hesitatioa  as  to  whether  ties  Coagm#  gOHU,  yshto  sntf n embroidered  waistcoat, 
should  Itc  opened  with  prayer,  or  vrlmt  form  black  satin  email -vto tbes,  tscnirlet  shueA  and 
of  prayer  would  suit  ’Qnukfcfi**  Churchmen,  white  leifjk  afocklngi*  witb  jewekMl  clastjs. 
ami  Preabyfonana,  Mr  Due  he  wm$  dually  £t  is  likely  that  llaHcuck  in  mind  or  body 
cfadaCp  to  the  Acasion,  and,  in  full  ca-  w aa  tieyet;  found  m M-ikctkiH^  ami  bis  dm- 
noulcaki  n'w i the  usual  petitions  and  the  marie  eselafoatfon  ^cftrs  aa  h« 

thirty-fifth  Plains/  The  uews  ef  the  canuoo-  signed  the  TreHsiradem,  ami  the  dramatic 
*d.®  -qf'Binjithn  ha*j  juat  reached  tlio  kmm*  bujtlnese  of  the  itflplfj  were  due, 

bly,  *v  ft  si'emMi,-’  writer  .'John  Adams.  in  u not  to  a fervor  of  loyalty  vw  to  vanit  y,  but 
letter  to  his  wife  dated  ^opteMiber  lH,  1774,  f<;  Akeen  *e&ihe&ic  sense of  the  litexpitjssum 
if  HeovMi  hiMi  ordaiubd  tliut  Psalm  fo  of  en£h passing ^ lDhui^ut.  . v 

be  i^4fid  cm  tjiat  iporning^  When  its  sub! hue  Vunug  CoTpipd  Wa*-lbOgi»>nf  ftyirn  Vir^ 

itivocotkm  of  Ottd’V  liedp  tu  ^xlr^inivy  lmd  ginia^ais^  a delegate  to  the  Pu'ei  C^ngr^H, 

!!•>  '[US 

ftpjiUi  opvfrso  ,wr  ra*  oonukcmk. 
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_ give#  an  incident  of  the  day 

M (June  15,  1775)  upon  which 
W Colonel  Washing  ton  was 
® elected  by  Congress  to  the 
j||  command  of  the  army.  Dr. 
ffi  Rush,  Benjumm  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  John  Laugrinn, 
au<*  Thomas  Jefferson  gave 
%f  8 a dinner  to  him  tbftf  even- 
. og  in  an  inn  of  fashionable 
resort  somewhere  upon  the 
Gray’s  Ferry  Road.  AfteT 
dinner  was  over  Jefferson 
>|  W$j&  rose,  and,  w ith  a few  signif- 
icant words,  propoM-d  tin 
health  of  “George  Waah- 
«■  fH1  iugtow,Comniander4n-ehiei 
ij?:i  fe  of  the  American  armies.’’ 

Washington  had  bowed  and 
>H|  opened  his  lips  to  make  the 
I customary  courteous  reply, 
but  as  hie  new  title  was 
given  to  him  for  the  first 
HfR  time,  he  lost  color,  a sol- 

H i iJi  emn  aw  e crept  into  his  face. 
H 1#  " Igp'f  “ At  that  moment  be  sud- 
realized,  as  we  did,” 
8a>*g  ^r*  Rush,  “ the  aw  fill 

[ifj  responsibility  of  our  under- 

!«||  taking,  and  all  the  insuper- 
wll  a^e  difiiculties  which  lay 
•‘Sw®-1  before  us.  The  shock  was 
„,v  : great.  The*  guests  bad  all 

" — ■■ risen  and  held  their  glasses 

to  their  lips  ready  to  drink. 
Each  one  slowly  replaced  his 
glass  without  touching  a drop,  and  tbought- 
fully  eat  down.  For  some  moments  the  sol- 
emn silence  was  unbroken.”  It  was,  of  o 
surety,  a time  for  prayer  rather  than  the 
drinking  of  toasts. 

If  it  was  hard  for  the  Americans  to  realize 
the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the  task  they 
had  undertaken,  it  was  still  more  difficult 
for  the  average  British  officer  to  compre- 
hend that  they  were  in  earnest  in  the  un- 
dertaking. The  manner  and  language  of 
theso  officers  to  such  prisoners  as  they  took 
were  very  much  the  same  as  that  used  now- 
adays by  English  subalterns  in  India  to 
natives  of  high  caste,  and,  we  might  add, 
the  effect  now  is  precisely  similar.  Young 
Graydon,  who  was  token  prisoner  while  in 
Colonel  Cadwallader'B  regiment,  gives  us  a 
comical  instance  of  this.  Immediately  aft- 
er the  surrender  of  his  company,  a British 
officer  rode  tip  at  full  gallop,  crying  out, 
“What ! taking  prisoners  f Kill  them ! Kill 
every  man  of  them  P u My  back,”  says 
Graydon,  “was  toward  him  as  he  spoke; 
and  turning  quickly,  I bowed,  saying,  ‘Sir, 
I put  myself  tinder  yonr  protection.’  No 
man  was  ever  more  effectually  rebuked.” 
lie  returned  a courteous  answer,  and  or- 
dered Graydon  to  he  properly  cared  for. 

Old  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of 


OABPrWTKR*'  il\M„ 


was  totally  lacking  in  any  such  apprehen- 
sion of  stage  effect.  It  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  simplicity  and  sad  sobriety  of  his 
manner  that  be  made  (in  an  artist’s  view) 
so  magnificent  a figure-head  for  the  new 
republic.  His  steady,  slow  habit  of  mo- 
tion, his  taciturnity  ami  grave,  unsmiling 
reserve,  belonged,  his  contemporaries  tell 
us,  to  his  previous  life  in  the  backwoods  as 
surveyor  and  soldier.  The  pretty  young 
girls  of  Philadelphia  complained  that  the 
Virginian  colonel  listened  to  their  lively 
sallies  without  a smile;  hut  the  simple,  sor- 
rowful gravity  appears  to  us  to  befit  the 
leader  of  a revolution  which  was  as  yet  a 
bloody  experiment  better  than  courtly  gri- 
maces ami  a fluent  tongue. 

Tim  great  radical,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
more  popular  with  the  Philadelphians  than 
Washington ; his  opinions  might  jar  against 
their  prejudices,  hut  they  found  his  sharply 
Rued  character  more  human  than  the  un- 
mitigated propriety  of  the  young  colonel. 
Jefferson  was  at  that  time  a young  man  of 
thirty-three,  of  large  build,  loosely  jointed ; 
his  mass  of  reddish  hair  was  drawn  buck 
from  a high  - featured  face  lighted  with 
steady  blue  eyes.  He  spoke  even  then  with 
marked  calmness  and  deliberation. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  hie  MS.  journal, 
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the 

grass  p resent^.  pml*« 
ibtjf  n more  pVctuty 
esqtie  appearance 
than  at  any  other 
time  of  her  history* 
;i  d*m^e  hftt  kgronnrjf 
of  ftvrest  threw  her 
fan  busy  streets  into 
Htyong  relief : the  riv- 
er wo!*  inrowded  with 
shipping  t the  half- 
♦killed  troop*  hf  the 
new  arm  y passed 
doivu  High 
from  time  to  time, 
drum  and  life  elix* 
ring  the  1 cm  jabber- 
ed air;  the  vague 
electric  exoitetneut 
'of  impending  war 
was  abroad,  and 
gave  new  ruea  u in  g 
to  ordinary  greet- 
ing^ to  even  the 
hoys’  play  ^ there 
StA&y  too,  every, 
change  and  variety 
of  costume,  as  in  a 
shifting  panorama. 
The  Episcopalian* 
and  ixhkMsU  gentle- 
men of  other  eh  arch- 
es appeared  with 
toupees  jiowdereil, 
satin  knee-breeches* 
coat#,  and 


velvet 


i»ft.  arenc  . • V;  ‘ ’•> 

lace  ruffles;  tine  la-  .' .•,  • , V \V:  ' - ' 

dies  wore  lawn'  irach-.mnsLxr,  whose  st^r^^riun  times 

aprons,  deep  lace  frills  depending  from  the  ed  through  the  street*  like  a tnimpet  call- 
elbow,  ami  patches  of  every  shape  on  the  i»£  to  battlei.  * :£&  ti*mtgerK  Ohiitch  wa$  ■ 
face,  A bevy  n f Q i niker^  in  tbpi r sad  drab  first  o wned  by  this  aeci,  hyFourih  street,  u 
padoaaoy  gnwms,  passed  them-  pc^h  aps>  mi  dreary  • pl&eo,  Wfrfcioiv  ‘With  no  tfonr1 

their  staid  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  i<t  mA  ;«t  Moye^pfp*.  Tbfe  British,  dor 

give*  in  tfnrir  tesrimMiiy  agahist  slavery.  Ip-  mg  fin  vn&Ntf  • nneVipd;fl.e j%, tddh-  if as  a.  cavalry 
domug  John  Wooimaa;  »>r  a stray  monk  school.  John  Bond's  ^ yfond^rfrd  sweet 
from  EphramJn  his  white  cowl  and  gow«.;'  voice  in  singing*  is  bo  often  noted  h> 
or  tut  Indian,  w^fa  his  load  of  peltry  f w diet  records  that  yr*  a«**m  to  catch  A^  «<^ho 
■^obae  coimtrytanh  froni  Bueba  County, wkh  of  Ha  $*.ift.hausk  »ven  now.  *’  v ■ _ : 
tow  tn>w^.‘va  anti  pleated  hempen  boat*  dm!  T’hg  ilri*t  synagogue  tn  the  elty,  hniU  in 
ieatbbt'n  hprtins;  or  a gang  of  idle  Bffcrbary  in  a small  houaerin  ftiirUng  Alloy, 

slaves,  With  iheit  gay  ftirtatfs  aud  shmchmg  between  Cherry  and  IXace  Thecon - 

walk.  Lt  vfm  such  & scene  riutt  presented  gtegatimi,  wore  descendants  of  lho«e  Jeww 
iUeit and.  Yirgimadel-  • baiushed  by  JktibeUa-^  ;fcpj*r. 

egat^t-aml gkw  to  thy  Ufrie  bmnT  hi  th^lr  %nln.  ; , ;V: 

uiiURe(i  ^yes,  the  air  of  a capital  cKy.  Jolm  Tlie  firstl'r^hyterian  chhteh  w&*<  fr.turH!- 
Adau>8  writes  in  his  diary  <*>f  hr»w  he  went  to  e&  itv  the  ki  Idgiits/-  dtayiph^ 

n»4  »Ui^<iiHeoutuigmi^tig?L'  of  Wliit^fiehL  hnilfc  a hdiibe  at  Third  amt 
Tl»e  tii>t  Methodist  mmgregatioii,  by-tlu^  Arch  Hfxvots.  Theu  pastor  during  thi'  feev- 
w^y,ki  HWloidelpldA  M three  tnon  olotioii,'Vas  th*  famoUB  Oilhert  Terr/».ant, 
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Hie  find  Ihijdi.st  ebuirb  \ <*rigt«»icd  Yo  a l^rduem— but beyond  the#*  there .u.no»i.gii 
joke*  y/iid  young  ieHu*v  named  K<*;ot>  of  usi  or  &ny  apjmwlatioa  oPit. 

Arrived  - from  Xxndoii  hr  l^1;  and  y>;»MJC»J  A $$ *i?acnnm  and  costly  dwelling~boii#e$ 
bim^U  fur  u minislorJ  Hi*  Yvo*  to  htuk  which  one  or 

preav.fu  and  The  k»mse  waa  dbcd  kyhearlbe  tv;** are  util)  siiWiHufr  Of  these  i*  iiu' 
English  divide,  Wluoiji;  ii'o  ‘ : which  ihe 

sermon  lie  wo  a suddenly  sn^behed  with  re- ‘ battik  fti)  • ra^i  ftiriaiuriy  - dttr- 

taorste.,  and  with  'Years'  a&itfc;  Aiaatbar  noteworthy  house 

H»  Weil  t afc  bum  io  n baptini  minister  at  : i»fe>  Market  Street. 
Rhode  lahnui,  was  IraptStol,  iw&dncd,  arid  K'lw^veu  Fifth  and  Sixth*  Btra  Richard 
returned  to  Philadelphia  to  preavh  in.  «U  Perm  livedo  anti  proved  himself--  Ux:  bo  the 
sincerity.  pttfxicto  of  all  good  fellow*,  and.  ifcfter  iaui 

The  tjr$t  Roman  Civfhohc  chapel  w*4^  general  Howe,  during  Ins  possoeBiroisi  of 
limit  hi  l?29,  when  Miss  Mauley,  an  Irish  town,  Roliesrt  Morris  th*« •Mti'g'bt . ;&,/  and. 
Wly,  brought  over  a colony  wa  tenants,  and  lived  lii  it  when  PfodjukdpHa  waa  mini*  £h& 
Pitied  on  the  road  i«Mtdin^'  from  ^Vaok  ford  s»$fc  of  government:  but  su ixenderedff  to  the 
to  Newtown.  Penn  comfilaiuod  that  it  Presided*  s%  lieing  the  fittest  for  Im  in 
;V  subject  of  offeOwse  against  hUn  ia  ^lnglmMl  iowft,  ' LKeiwtaw  it*  wddrfc  now  forms  part 
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agaiuid  their  will,  to  higher  levels  of  thought 
ami  action* 

As  the  summer  of  1775  approached,  the 
public  excitement  deepened.  The  Whigs 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  Some  of  tho 
leading  Tories  joined  the  British  forces,  or, 
if  they  remained,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  carefully  hide  their  disaffection. 
There  were  five  battalions  of  city  troops. 
There  was  perpetual  turmoil  of  drilling, 
mass-meetings,  and  processions  to  welcome 
delegates  to  Congress  or  popular  leaders. 
The  Quakers,  in  a body,  sent  in  a remon- 
strance to  the  Assembly,  protesting  that 
they  would  not  hear  arms  or  supply  muni- 
tions of  war,  but  were  promptly  instruct- 
ed to  serve  or  be  #i axed.  Privateers  were 
manned  and  sent  out.  Paul  Jones  was  lieu- 
tenant on  the  Alfred,  and  gave  the  first 
American  flog  to  the  wind.  It  bore  thir- 
teen rod  and  blue  stripes,  with  a rattle- 
snake on  the  field,  and  the  motto,  u Don- 1 
tread  on  me/’  In  this  patriotic  fervor  the 
silenced  Tories  solaced  themselves  by  com- 
posing odes  and  essays,  which  were  (jaunt- 


ed to  the  light  when  the  English  held  the 
town,  two  years  later.  One  of  t hose  poems 
is  a fair  specimen  of  the  offerings  to  the 
Muse  of  those  days.  It  adjures  Britannia 
thus : 

44 O goddess!  beer  our  hearty  prayer*! 
Contooad  the  viliaina  by  the  eara. 

Disperse  the  plebeians,  try  the  peers. 

And  exeente  the  Congees*.” 

Pamphlets  and  broadsides  were  issued— 
the  first,  Common- Seme,  by  Thomas  Paine, 
spurred  on  by  Dr.  Hush. 

In  spite  of  all  this  patriotic  heat,  howev- 
er, when  the  other  Provinces,  in  the  spriug 
of  1770,  charged  their  delegates  to  Congress 
to  declare  the  colonies  uidejKmdent,  the  As- 
sembly at  Philadelphia  still  temporized,  and 
found  her  comfort,  if  not  her  strength,  lay  in 
sitting  still,  It  was  in  vain  that  Franklin 
argued  or  Thomas  M*Kean  issued  his  bold 
manifestoes,  appealing  to  Almighty  God  to 
witness  that  the  Declaration  was  the  only 
measure  left  to  preserve  liberty.  The  Farm- 
er,-’John  Dickinson, hesitated  amt  trembled; 
Hobart  Morris,  Willing,  and  Humphreys  op 
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hv  the  H«>h. ;;Ot>ngr^;rt 
lHii*rig  the*  mouths  th* 


■*:;  _ (.  - -‘ '-  V ^ ' 

UOIBTIWQ  "ink  A**lUjO.AK  FLAG  O*  THF14  Jkl*TfcJn>  v' 

posed  the  measure  atrenuoasly*  Oa  July 
\*  the  resolution  passed.  ^ A greater 
tHm,'*  >ays  Adam*,  “ perhaps  %y**r  <?m  de- 
cided <rmuug  men."  The  Declaration  yc.m 
*igiuut  hy  Joini  Hancock  ond  Ohio^^  Tliooi* 
sou  on  the  4th  of  J uly.  There  hv  roneh  aim- 
ter  for  don  I it  iis  to  whett  t he  othiVy  aigiiav 
ture*  were  mlued,  Jetfru^m  ntnt^is  t Jmt 
it  wits  signed  hy  All  five  f-r^nt 

on  the  4th,  while  &lrr<iPJtia§0^ Mi fa • •' 
>erta  that  tins  ifttfr'  done  t*)i  August 2.  It 
ig  njtey  of  th^  ^gmv^tuwmg; 

whom  were  Or.  Rush,  G^orgo  Ohuirie* 

■;  Carrot !;,  Sairipel  L’h  w,  apd  Jtohort  Munis, 
wre  hot  m em  hern  of  f>m  grass  on  July  4. 
>ml,  :iet»or.inig.  to  JefliTAoa,  tUey  Signed 
t-yh^u  admitteiK  •'  • ;.:  . . ;,-v\;  .•  v - 

The  Oee'ia.mion  tvag  VYrition  % JeJfri** 
•Who  as  h»>  Jihneelf  statist  in  n IctMr  to  Or. 
Xietrke;  .in  has- loilgiiig-hopse,  at  five  -op th^ 
of  Market  ami  Seventh  streets, 
riifi  house  is  sri Li  standi ifififr  and.  is  hi  copied 
hy;  a tin?«»rt  vrlw  ^howa  li&v' paWiOiisiti  l>y 
calling  his  'shop-  the  ■*•  Teiojpte  : of  Litairty 


inir^.g  xne  tmt t$i&  tin*  same 

mouldy  paper*,  gray  now  with  thtdr  iojin- 
jfMBA  yew*.  giY*  na  enwusi  h in w of  l he 
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Stlie  twn  was  ooocerne*!  The 

Whiles  v-cftted  ; *k*ir 

iam  it*  nagging  ijue  fakers,  breaking  flreii 
window^  ;uid  compelling  them  tu  receive 
the  LVmttuwt^V  ^,)?^3rt  of -wllSefa.  -fcba 
FriuiKl*  were  justly  su^pieh^iH,  Fit»allyf 
j the  Cbmm  itfeo  of  Safety  fcxfteu  haif  a doxim 
I of  the  teaming  FfioiMla,  with  a Tory  fepeHig 
I r IHkPt  tb  tjhe  wiliia  of  WeeUmt  ViK 

! gun  a,  Yoan^  Oray  tlmi , h mise  J f a pri  fcaitir 
' .''flfrfi&li,  met  flu*  curMcade 
" at  Ru-utliug*  ajt&  declare*  that  bt  found  them 
; q.uft4  a jolly  phtty  f Vi}&>  Jti  ftk  scarlet  coat, 
cftijpjw  at  twy  uw.  uxri.hnmiimR 
good  humor alfjr  his  drab-coated 
ttonrly.^Tmi  -tt  savory  me*L 
; But  the  trbttt  la  that  the  exile  to  the  ho  men, 
many  of  wIkuu  were  poor,  .ami  who  left  their 
~mmmmww i im .iuy jjpw >■'■  families  unprovided  for , wa*  bitterly  cruel 

and  unjust. 

w Wjiahingtoxi.  to  incite  cimficUmce*  mare  bed 

. ® tie  whole  €r>nlinei)t«l  ainiy  through  Lh/ia* 

uirEETv  **xi~  delphia.  (Mtirera  were  instructed,,  in  the 

i ordir  of  ( lie  day,  to  iiiahe  the  appeal  ranee 
ihhiia  atnl  man nreru  of  i hose  days  .<*f  axtrawK.  f mid  dwsipitne-  of  tk4  -frapp*  w 
££Y.  l%r  jirivatnera  fcrrtved  fbfim  : iftuoBt&nhe$  would  pmtftt  t ' &v&'t&&Aoidi*xn 

itim  wUfy  their  piiAe*  in  the  barter;  all  j wera  fcafrebially:  eiij^heil/i^hyir-'A  qniekatyp 
bails  or  liaueift#  asaorahlie*  wore  intonLict^  | was  ploy not  14  dance  or  kick  eatdf  oxbti>v 
» -.'V;  ATI  Appeal  in  marie  by  Dr,  T.  Y\mug  to  a*.  was  their  habit. 

oV  >rnim:i./ul  ladies  >»f  PhibKlelphia  foe  ivbj  ; touring  this  year  the  ravo^s  t>f  email -jmx 
-frvvt*  arid  sltirK  as  his  supply  tafliut  ami  ! were  add^dto  tie?  terrors  of  war  ; moVe  fhi# 
m .m«  is  exhausted, ' aiul  . without  theni  be  J two  thousand  snhliona  were  I mried  in  the 
j>?ip.  not  re ton  t<>  ifmtMftd  cf  hjpdtlei"  The  j Potters1  Field*  jaw  known  as  ^Vr4»hSngfna; 
hvowokuit  riii/ctifi  are  mfonued  *ti  aitofcit-  Square.  Thera  te  4 still  older  pathetic 
»r  <k*y  that  prisormref  are  sorely  in  uev»!  story  corum-ied  with  this  little  grow 
it  riree^sAnes  of  .life*  and  that  * the  ,iairt.j  t-reen,  of  how  a yomig  giri,  a rlanghtftr  <*f 
;y4(l  Itk  uariftt  woning  rournt  for  the  { one  of  the  most  jfvrbnViu6‘i>t  fandlmv  in  s<vme 

cf 4 to  t i W i I ilipihu?  u v lot  (tula  anti  old  clothea  smbko  insanity  of  kUkul  liwctelf,  *mi 

inpl h+Sruse.”  Waa  thereftvre  lvie-.  ,i  hariul  tn  any  giiiuc.li- 

Fafthyr  it'd  ,W0  r^m!  mth  grirn  satisfae-  yard.  She  wae  laid  among  th^  ih 

tiA/rn^raolHiuefleti  fr<un  ibe  committee*  that  Pottew  Field,  and  jtnr  gehtimMiw  that rr 

* An  an  order  fton*  tlm  Hmfblc  Cmigrens  after  her  kinsfolk  %vcre  buried  beside  her. 
ii^t  fixed  the  imr.o  of  salt  at  7*.  6<i.  |ier  M for  lore  to  hear  her  cofupuiiy/7  ^uya  the 
h&yhttf,  ami  as  Stepbon  She  well”  (Jailer  of  uld  hifitorinu. 

ib  ’ ^h»rming  Betiv)  “has  lieen  convicted  1 Ju  tS*4ptemV»er,  1777>  n detaelitneut  $ f th k 
■d "wiling  ft  for  1<>  i‘«e:  iu,sliel,  and  pleaded  rayul  army  marched  into  the  town.  S.ir  ir 
gu if  ty.  the  Cnumiiit^  nf 
v#ftjy  do  deeiare  and 
h.oUV  up  aajlil  Stephen 
Sh4w«sll  tfo<  au  eiuiniy  to 
hie  emiutry,  mid  ptvolmUv 
hjrn  from  aft  t rade. of  ne* 
wi  fit  i}iB 

j^hij^Q^tb6ra^Ck>  Fife, 

SvtqihenJ  '.  . - 0 • •’  , 

When  XkueT'ul  ?{ov;g: 

ft ro  • . m tyj  t he , echmd« 
r»*  r> jo,sed  tm<i  »h*q>s 
Ivy > order  of  the 
of  Safety 
IvOugr^  ddeftTdpeii  w ft  ti 
'iiying  ioct  to 
leaving  WftiilMngroii  unrt 
ifobojrt  Munis  with  iib-v 
Avluiti . pv  vf  *ri  u&  lux-  n* 
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coh iuuivx,  and  dirt«d 

with  tfoeeie  ku U^iit^nauf j atvtu ally  w/tkir* 
Bight  and  headtig  of  tlpi«  htnnvF&  of  a bafc- 
tie-fkilcj,  nr  the  prison  bar*  behind  which 
then  old  frhmda  looked  ubiv  It  was  Rk«r 
liMlnitg  m niutiU  as  the  fluttering  <>f  the 
gaudy  hutierflie*  aver  the  giuvea  in  Pntte/a’ 
Field. 

The  student  of  .old-litik*  mianmrs-  or  of 
humun  nat  ure  i tself  can  flml  abu  iidon  i ton  fo- 
rth! ib  the  gi^ip  nsuiaiifmg  to  m 
iilg  the  iKijeupaiif^  uf  this  :\VHK 

Wra  Howe.  Tliece  is  tba  dark  back 
of  ruikery  and  hinod'.v  there  iB  tUo  bHci^lmU- 
iauoe  of  Tory  splendor;  there  are  idramatio 
tfgnres  of  nsery  type  whom  history  law  Unm- 
et] boldly  for  ns  — tiio  wehk;  Vacillating 

the  coarse, 

qxi  on  d*un  npnt  1 > ecary  Arno  Id.  The  idbry  of 
the  tlio  ;8|‘»iem1ht  r#M: 

vwifh  fhi?  tvm£Mbmne.e  of  th#  dwutli  &nd  diB- 
oftfcp  %: h tyh  fallowed f jfc  cni#  of  Uis  must 
lined  4f  tragedies.  ' 

f ; M^jordohn  Ai/drA  w&b  einef  proniot-er  of 
! the  revoU*  The  uflioora  formed  duhgj,  gave 
J hrffliiitit  dinners  ami  dances,  and  v^xtrfwaM- 
|m  m turn  by  their  puftwatm  in  t&wu<  Ra& 

I we te  given  at  the  City  Tavern,  cricket  clnto- 
.'| aud  euek-tiglif  utg  bauidhh 
’ a l'a^hionahk  amusement. 

I 1 I H wl 1 >Ae’ eabo  wbu  Vj; 

C^t|mrAtH»h  os  vyaepo*siyo  had  rfttifox  the  offleeps  for  the  bcnwiit  of  widows 
tbr*  Mifa  tit  fin?  anil  ^htisr  ! au4AT?huue  ortay*  AndW  being 

t -hvifeh  fowl  Khkn  kibuk  Id  the  ^lavrure  to  * manager,  6c*eiie-|iai«tof  atid  general 
fceej  therri  from  falling  lute  tlte  hands  of  j utility  mor.  The  theatre  wk«  the  dimly 
the;  raptrtifc  fvf^' w lio  \ liglired  upjau  moiil  frf  B.-hniUmsihi^fb 
. Wtthvhwi  the.  *fdtry  wf the  rnyaiVftf^  detVlaveA  , ar**i >-«*  .eivvv'ilWil.  hy  u the  rank  and  i>t«bi&» 
that  “the  j-outraat  hetvreou  them  Aud  our  of  the.  city/”  The  play*  wore  light  ramau- 

ov.;i  poor  ragged,  Imto footed  tc<»wpH  caused  diost  attd  tmt  always  of  tho  ehuiorr  kind. 

4 t%dihg  hf  Tlie  Tory  famili^  I'he  nflloDr»'.:vvrnt6  and  smiled  At  }&&$■  in 

i:to.*.Mye>i  ■thorn  • with  Joy.  Many  of  their  play  aod  p^dogue  whioh  wunM:  bring  a 
loading  fpfch  who  hail  tiod  from  Hie:  tbvru  m*  j:  hlueh  nyi\Vttii«ya  U*  vym  t he  cbpeks  wC  the 
thrned  how  iu  triumph  in  the  ^uitv  of  CVru-  j'fnhnda  of  ifyfc}  iviiffe*.  Q^e  soonc,  haiuted 
wall h and  Tluw^.  The  hattlu  of  Iktruian-  if  isy  the  uutWfcuuid*v artist,,  i#  'd^rri.he>A.;jby' 
>o  wu  amiu  fhfh>Wie4r  There  vvetu  few  of  Mllifliisa  Ihifang  iik  dry  fri?  with 
r.|k  t«]kd  nf  wofuiileil  who  wore  n^Tkmiwn  < jfc  'wwa  on  Ilk  hatdk 

m PhHudoiphia.  Tlio  British  etUKmandoxd  I was  B4*fawiod  'M.  Amire,i  iii  hkck  paint, 
took  et^ctiial  f.noAns  tiyrinuiijd  tho  iidialdt-  : Voivrs  aftorTv  ard  a traehy  play  pr«*aeHt- 
. nt >vyhty>t'Urir^hy'  5cvety  TokBiidti  atriu-  j ed  Iti  thfe  BainA  St»ti?livvafkr  thAtttjY^  fomkl<wl 
§:eht  j Tf f Ay t? a gmiTihred  J oh  Andre’s  and  thia 

v ishiuB  rtMlnooil  ( wan  need  to  reiiteMht  the  i*tiss  on  Uio  nud; 
tho  pooivyr  ohiHties.  to  »yxtr*+me  want the  sou  Jim ‘lie  wn*  arrested  hy  the  tlaive  mh 
-Aiuerimiu  officer^  litU-moii  and  carried  to  hie  exetniiion: 

Tlio  rcronlft  of  the  da\v  tanX/ajV  fall  nf 


a ififm  Jk  sjcwrtui  nt 


;fiot.  ur!V:fto3.\  the  frkmls 

and  uoiglihfitc-df: ,l!^d;oiu‘g  Tories),  who  1 glowing  rhdocHoiiS  bf.fcbe  griutd  /$&  giv^n 
wkh i lit «ril rt<>  i< tar y idiom  \\  - , hy  the  i>ftore?s  ''tdvjS^WiUl^^. Mown  on  his 

War,  faiuiuo, .^rti;»lun)(fh-  buvereJd‘  uygT't-iki '^ig^hthni— 14  Thnanoat  «pknditl  pageant*1' 
Uii>erulde  thivu  Ijke  ^tiAhdaiit ^FttripB,  bak teay*  njlmlting  >vtfri*^*d Tu 

: lie  BntJHU.ofiievrs  made  the  sniurnor  otic  of  this  comitry,  if  we  except  the  prooes&hiu  nf 
Unhridled  gnyet^  ainl  the  Tv'C^'  weh  f riMle^  in  I^Uiladelphia  \tk  0&p?y  Tide,  f&te 

*>ur»iod  them  w ith  delight,  Ouo  or  tw  o of  ; was  ;>  tilt,  Umrrminenf,  nud  haR;  wid ^ wtw 
fliff  itfiBeismlimi  l>.rdughfc  their  yduug  'vri.f.ea,  idiihhed  thf  Atiechiftn^a/rneMuhg  a ‘mwilej* 
W -Mne  provVfhal  with  the  'latest,  ftuery  < Tin*. re  is  ?*«  aeeoord  hy  -liA  lung- 

and  iii^hinuft  of  Ckiirge,'tt  Ahiifl . The  mdd* ,'  faded  Sjdeudhi^  Aiiid  hue  (Vr  ivco  ot in 
j'fdt ;JJ^nMi<^tpltra  raised  thelf  | m»«usv*rt|d,‘v?’rfl-t:e*i!  hy  aged  W« mum,  who  in. 
-•  ••  i Hug  .h^ulHireases •. kflU  higher^  dovisoil  th»3ir  youth  had  fnrmmi  pare  of  the 
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ihyfclte  snecembm  uf 
aud  <sW 


■o-':¥'  wvfowtmmmm 

0M^£M$&<$i  T“»t  j.nmts  auil 
fv-  ,-;  ^-pJpmSfv  vnwuudtfts vwjbo. havis ■-. 
[K1:: ina4**-h«'r  bar  ianimi* 
Bf  ' • ktiimfoa 

££2^  u#4  Itfgk  biding. 

’ v®®$:  Yft  lt*r  dtiir- 

• ■■' 3 * ? • • * l,g t he  t-u ry  Jriwt 

KiSi:  $W'-'0  ’ The  old  a^urtutle* 

EH  tf§  ’ . and  social 

%?£$$$  v^.'Mte’  '!$*$'&  rtf  ;ite 

Hitt* hithn*Mve 

Wtatig  ;.iH^--t<)-  awn 
eugtd  tii * h'Mtl 

HfiKsE^  ;|:ttjtii^|raiit,i^iif  iW\t- 

fob  foifo;  tin*  dvactmd 
.:■%&%&  W *iiirit&  Art' 

; u*?(<(wi#t  in  I#ti*  m 

^ _ {';$$&•?$$>  • n'r^iug’  tk *rlaiitm  tit 

’:  V:;  Wio  j^pnWic  lipr,  iUe 

•/;  _ ;••■•.  mai  Juunagw 

Vte,  bat  .-one.  iif  the  moat  siguiR.caut  histoiv  pf  the  ytnjfl&i  :tbp  Qimfc*.hs  Ark imlitY,  lubdet- 
'u:n\  events  of  the  Ubvidiition.  it  w.n  the  ate,  and  «sT|o\v  nffcpiVeli  a#  of  <M.  .-Hut  winni 
}fet  i$rnW  vffbrt  ifr  assume*  the  xna  u wens  6t  the  stronger  Wbji  Tv  u*i  t*  Htil»d*dphia  this 
a viyttrf.  and  of  a social  life  to  which  the  y<>pr  ahull  look  for  malign'  i*t  be*  title  tv 
.}*kii*ijrf  #.ad  .the  people  theawelve^  were  hi  . ’th.it  of* . $nd  i iSn 
^h»m^ter  And  f»urpo$fc  alien  and  unsttttud*  ' liertnugmlicem:^  .her 

Y'  hde  the  Tory  belles  of  PUiladtdphiA  ware  uiriuuieniJilo  hurtiarie,  proef.ieid  •. 

jkiyhig  lioftiy^  to  $i.r  WiMiarfl  Howp*  thu  helping  men  to  helf*  Uieint;<*U>-8»}ir Willd*;*' 


■ 
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moat  Jeanied  men  and  hriLJjaut  women  in 
Europe  yr<*re  ^i)wtfmg  about  ft  heart 
Nhjcewih  strung  alii  rijUjtu^  'vrtH'^  gray  hair 
U’il  ■ h.Mi^ol.v  un  his  shoulders,  >im\  whose 
kmt>  hh.vdly  eyes  looked  out  thr»jugh  .spec* 
jruele^;  They  saluted  him  aa  litat  of  xdiHos- 
ophers  and  skatwueu,  arid  re'upgiiajmit'.  (Vim 
m emliodyiiig  tiro  fctUo  ^pummg  ■'<$■  tbe 
work,  luni  social  iUe  iu  the  ne».«r 
republic.,  ; ■■■  i ^ •'"' 

In  preebely  me  month  otter  the  ^l«m| 
an^a  the  %i\t\aji 


TO  A VIOLIN. 

Wbat  wondmua  power  from  Ji^ven  upou  fjhfir* 
wrought  ? '.''V.i'yjL  I*,,.'1.  \‘0.r':  ['/'y^y^r':  '<!’•,;•  ■'/ 

\9Unl  prhic»T)«1  Ariel  within'  thee  hrocniA  r 
M<irvei  of  h mmu  sktij  homua  thmight, 
tight  as  a tiry  twxf  in  the  wider  i*ov»ih*I 

Ttai  inysUe  tlilog^nil  hehtititnn,  Wtiet.  utiyA 
Conceived  thee,  what  intelligence  We*u 
Am!  out  of  ch&Oft  thy  rare  shope  iteaJgne*!. 

Thou  delic»t<j  »n<t  period  work  of  map  ! 

Across  my  homlft  thou  Jiest  moxe  and  #*01 : 

Thou  Wilt  hot  hiwtithft  to  use  tliy.  wt 
Thy  match Itw.  tone*  the  ceger  air  ^hsll  thriU 
To  no  entreaty  or  command  of  uttuo;  ; V‘.  ^ 

Bnt  cjw&t  thy  master, Jo  ! thou  yioldept  kU: 

Parkin  and  pitthoe,  riipturfe  rmd 
To  thcwmlw  m‘.ed  thy  scnKihing  vohv>  vioth  s ail 
Tp  c*quiaite  beyond  compm*;t 

TH1  into  npee,*b  urlicnlatp  at  lnet 
Jfhoti  fier  m'st  to  break,  awl  thy  ehahAt'd 

ll<$Aftt  ; ; , - '•'  ‘ ‘ Vs  (7'// ), 

Thee  \V»fku  eehoeif  of  I he  TtmWaVt 
Tnuehihg  the  idtttWtof  gindnw  apii . Pt‘  bafiti : • 

Ahft  with  howc^i  bead  hs  let^  tp«i  nd* 

AtK^  Mtn,  by  that  ivein!  T»*^et  of  thbn\ 

\/M  raverepcij  and  wonviet  fill  his  wnii 
Thnl  creAti ou  »hu«ld  be  dlvhia 

. v \ ' ~ ' i*  • . K ,'A  ;*.  < >■  ’ iYti \ Tit  * * ta. 


^v^>;uateu  rh t J oUajpuwi, 
ami  thbir  raign  thirty  wua  ^tcdofl  u The 
$|»lwuUd'fofy;r:tr\  euy^l  Ivtu-r.  " wui*  M\  rv-tUl  v 
•an  Wfti&m  v&:  HM.wt*  for  thi^?»^-/wiv>mes ; 
\YT\d,citadly  lefwt  ;wid  a three  hiontli^  ^ttm- 
ptugfi  uf  disuiTW^  nb*l  d^iV^its*yy  Ju  throe 
Sewn*  fiwro  thh  ni^hi  tut  ^ 5f^ 

w-*0  ^vhhd>  xent U r**d.  &<y(w  nf  tin* 

*A])rincoKKes?T  had  hmrnvls''Eiiglikhuvbtt  and 
inf i thp  4:uh*ufryV  One  bf  tbom,  ha<t  pnonfieA 
thy  vulgar  Anu>irt;  dhd  wm  et- 

Uhti  with  Imp  ibivM'cr  frm\  her:  h^ide*  udd 
AiHli^  itiHlctnih'd  hi^  Ufe  ^n  the.  galfUnv*. 

With  file  i a ding  at  that  gihttvmg  sphfcl 
Utdp  we'  $Ua  1 1 ami  Imr  h u rrivtl  tferieft  <*f 
giohip^?  info  M id  V>ld  iviiilAd*^{>liidk.  It* 
viAUditkui  dixtipg  th^T^rm  ->f  yea  win  which 
it  wtu*  the  UiHpjba?  capital  And  cou^ 

U’olh*4  by  Wi»«fdiiutA?w,i  ^nt\phN  high-lmnl 
bfihtt ; w fApiUiar  tc*  ili^  i ami  r^iuV 
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A LEGEND  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

By  BISHOP  CLEVELAND  COX  EL 

[The  *fory  of  the  massacre  of  an  early  settler  and  his  family  near  Newburgh  has  been  briefly  told  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Paulding,  with  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  the  beautiful  region  on  the  Hudson  of  which  they  were  among 
the  drat  inhabitants.  With  tlila  region,  In  Orange  County,  the  writer  has  been  familiar  from  early  boyhood, 
and  has  learned  its  history  from  those  who  arc  best  entitled  to  credit.  For  the  purposes  of  the  ballad  he  has 
not  ffclt  himself  limited  to  the  letter  of  historic  detail,  hut  the  outline  furnished  by  Mr.  Paulding  has  not  been 
disregarded.  In  the  writer's  boyhood  the  stream  which  flowed  near  the  scene  w as  yet  known  *er 44  Murderer  s 
Creek,”  It  was  afterward  softened  into  “Murdnor’s  Creek.*’  (1  have  suggested  Murdy’s,  short  for  Murdock, 
in  the  ballad.)  But  it  has  latterly  been  cast  into  the  Indiaudooking  name  of  “ Moodna."  Those  who  drive  up 
ihe  right  bank  of  the  river  between  Cornwall  and  Newburgh  cross  the  **  Moodna”  by  a bridge  of  several  rods 
in  length,  about  half-way,  perhaps,  between  those  two  points.  The  view  downward  to  West  Point,  through 
the  flu  cal  gorge  of  the  Highlands,  is  especially  beautiful.  J 


Ho  pointed  athwart  the  Hudson's  wave, 

Where  broad  is  its  flow,  like  a sea: 

There  was  the  islet  of  Polopfels, 

Aud  the  Fishers’- kills  showed  he; 

And  the  Highlands  huge  they  swelled  below, 
With  the  clouds  about  their  sculps, 

That  glistened  and  glowed  in  the  evening  8iin 
Like  the  know  cliffs  on  the  Alps. 

And  he  said:  This  stone  that  I sit  upon 
Was  the  step  of  Mtirdy's  door; 

Here  would  hi?  sit,  with  his  wife  and  babes, 
When  the  noontide  heat  was  sore; 

For  here  was  the  shade  of  Ms  out)  roof-tree, 
And  the  to I of  the  pale-faced  pair: 

Blue  were  the  eyes  of  their  little  maid, 

And  yellow  her  curling  hair. 

But.  save  from  the  huts  at  the  Fishers'-kill* 
There,  o’er  the  waters  wide, 

Titov  never  saw  gleam  of  a neighbor's  lamp 
In  the  dark  of  the  eventide. 

Often,  at  night,  when  the  wife  awoke, 

She  woke  and  she  breathed  a prayer 

To  Jesu  Christ  for  her  children  three. 

As  they  lay  sweet  dreaming  there  > 


BnutEnxY  glows  the  sumac  red 
The  aider  boughs  between. 

And  ye  should  see  the  blackberry 
Glisten  'mid  hazels  green ; 

For  so  it  was,  in  days  long  gone, 

Gleamed  in  the  brake  hereby 

Tim  red  of  the  ravage's  copper  cheek 
And  the  black  of  his  piercing  eye. 

The  yeoman  old,  he  sat  him  down 
As  he  spake  such  words  to  me— 

He  sat  him  down  on  a mossy  stone — 

A gray-Mured  wight  was  he; 

Ami  he  told  how  the  Indians  stole  away 
Ilia  mother’s  only  boy  ; 

And  the  tales  he  told  were  the  wild-wood*  tales 
Of  his  life  with  the  Iroquois. 

Ye  ha vo  seen,  perchance,  the  Moodna’s  glen. 
That  gapes  toward  the  Hudson’s  tide. 

And  ye  have  watched  the  troutlct's  leap 
To  the  fly  where  its  waters  glide ; 

But  would  that  with  me  ye  had  stood  that  day, 
Listening  the  yeoman  old, 

As  he  pointed  the  spot  with  his  hickory  staff, 
And  wept  at  the  tale  he  told. 
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For,  oh  ! through  the  midnight,  across  the  stream, 
Ur  echoing  up  the  dell, 

She  could  spy  the  lurid  council-fires, 

Or  hear  the  war^wtioop's  yell. 


Gladsome  it  was  when  the  ruddy  dawn 
It  l ightened  he  r lon  ely  cot. 

When  all  was  safe,  and  she  smiled  again, 
And  her  fears  were  all  forgot 


Naoinan,  the  chief  of  the  savage  tribe — 

The  children's  friend  was  he — 

Would  light  his  pipe  at  Murdy’s  lire, 

And  take  little  Eve  on  his  knee; 

Would  put  the  head  of  the  good  man's  dog. 
That  was  gentle  as  Eve's  white  lamb; 

And  the  scarlet  bird  was  Naonmn's  gift, 

That  sung  them  a morning  psalm. 

On  their  hearth  the  spotted  panther’s  hide 
And  the  fur  of  the  shaggy  bear 

Were  spread  full  oft,  of  a winter's  night. 

For  Naornun  to  stretch  him  there. 

And  the  children  loved  his  bony  face, 

And  would  kiss  Ids  cheek  so  red : 

Eve  played  with  his  necklace  of  eagles'  claws, 
And  the  feathery  tuft  on  his  head. 

And,  for  that  Naoraan  was  sure  their  friend. 
Of  his  tribe  they  had  no  fear: 

Happily  thus  did  Murdock  live 
With  Elspeth,  his  wife  so  dear. 


Happy  was  he  with  his  happy  wife: 

£he  was  young,  and  she  loved  him  well : 

Like  a deer  she  skipped  when  he  moor’d  bis  boat 
As  the  dews  of  even  fell. 

Like  bucks  the  boys  ; but  Eve,  sweet  maid. 

She  came  like  the  timid  bare, 

With  her  snow-white  hand  o’er  her  sky-blue  eyes 
Screening  the  sunset's  glare. 

Then  back  amain  the  brothers  twain 
They  bounded  the  maid  before : 

Robin  he  shouldered  his  father’s  gun, 

And  Ralph  be  tugged  with  an  oar. 

Oh,  then  it  was  joy  in  Murdy’s  cot, 

When  the  savory  meal  was  done. 

And  songs  he  would  sing  till  the  stats  came  out 
O’er  the  red  of  the  sunken  sun. 

They  were  songs  of  the  Scottish  heath  and  urn, 
They  were  pongs  of  the  border  fray. 

They  were  *o!\gs  of  the  bloody  Forty  dive, 

And  raids  of  the  olden  day. 
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He  sung  of  the  dance  on  the  straths  so  green, 
And  Eve  would  bound  like  the  roe; 

Of  the  fray  he  sang,  and  the  boys  looked  fierce, 
And  they  longed  to  the  wars  to  go. 

The  thrush  in  the  tree  that  all  day  long 
Had  frolicked  about  the  door, 

He  listened  the  songs,  with  his  mate  on  “her  nest, 
And  the  next  day  sang  them  o’er. 


Mother,  look  here ! This  arrow  sharp 
In  my  way  to  the  woods  I found; 

Its  feather  is  tom  from  the  crow’s  jet  wing, 
And  a snake-skin  twines  it  round. 

Elsie  turned  pale  as  she  took  the  dart, 

Looked  white  on  the  raven  shaft ; 

But  she  patted  the  curls  on  Eve’s  bright  head, 
And  she  made  believe  she  laughed. 

Mother,  said  Ralph,  look  here ! look  here ! 

The  elm-tree  boughs  among, 

Over  our  roof,  by  a single  hair, 

This  hatchet  of  flint  was  hung. 

The  mother  she  sighed,  and  she  said,  Dear  Lord, 
What  can  the  meaning  be? 

Again  and  again  at  the  cottage  door 
Eor  her  husband’s  sail  looked  she. 

But  there  it  lay,  all  idly  still, 

Far  under  the  dark  Crow-Nest; 

And  there  stood  she,  with  her  straining  eyes, 
And  her  hand  on  a heaving  breast 

Mother,  cried  Eve,  half  dead  with  fright 
(She  came  from  the  copse  hard  by), 

As  I searched  for  nests,  I saw — I saw 
An  Indian’s  deadly  eye. 

I stretched  my  hand,  for  a feather  stirred, 

I thought  ’twas  the  robin’s  wing; 

Oh,  mother,  ’twas  not — I laid  my  palm 
On  a scalp  with  a tufted  thing; 


Long  was  the  dark  that  dismal  ljight, 

But  the  cold  and  gibbous  moon 
It  rose  at  last  o’er  the  Beacon  mount, 

And  silvered  the  clouds  aboon. 

Then  Murdy  stole  forth  from  his  stilly  cot,  * 
And  Elsie  she  followed  near: 

Two  boys  he  bore  in  his  brawny  arms ; 

Her  burden  not  less  was  dear. 

Fast,  fast  asleep  the  children  Rlept; 

They  had  said  their  little  prayers, 

And  now  of  the  Shepherd  Good  they  dreamt. 
The  lambs  in  His  arms  that  bears. 

Stealthy  and  slow  they  reach  his  boat; 

Softly  he  pushed  from  shore: 

You  could  hear  from  the  glen  the  brawling  brook 
But  never  a dip  of  his  oar. 

His  oar  plied  he,  till  he  lifted  sail, 

And  steered  for  the  further  coast: 
Glimmered  the  sheet  through  the  moon-lit  mist, 
Like  a dead  man’s  hovering  ghost. 

Then  calmer  grew  Murdy’s  throbbing  heart, 
Though  his  cot  he  no  more  could  see: 

No  dog  had  barked,  no  sound  told  talc 
Of  his  flight  from  his  own  roof-tree. 


Night  after  night  so  went,  so  came; 

The  summer  so  went  it  by: 

Merry  the  weeks  and  merry  the  months, 
Till  the  falling  leaf  was  nigh. 

But,  day  by  day,  when  Murdy  went 
With  his  nets  to  sweep  the  mere, 
Sadly  the  children  saw  his  sail 
’Mid  the  Highlands  disappear. 


And  a savage  he  showed  his  wolfish  teeth, 
And  he  growled  like  a beast  at  bay; 

His  eye  it  glared  like  a fiend’s  at  me, 

As  he  slunk  like  a snake  away. 

The  mother  looked  hard  after  Murdy’s  sail, 
And  paler  she  looked,  but  smiled ; 

And  she  said,  No  fear,  ’twas  a drunken  rogue ; 
Don’t  cry,  little  Eve,  my  child. 

And  the  child  soon  slept,  but  the  mother  wept, 
And  paler  her  cheek  it  grew, 

For  the  wind  was  wafting  her  husband’s  sail 
Where  the  river  is  hid  from  view. 

Startled  she  turned  when  a foot  fell  near, 

And  she  whispered  the  Lord’s  dear  Name: 

The  thicket  stirred — naught  else  was  heard — 
And  a savage — Naoman — came. 

Sullen  he  came  and  stem,  for  naught 
He  answered  when  sweet  spake  she; 

Dumb  on  this  stone  he  sat  him  down — 

Dumb  as  the  stone  sat  he. 

But  where  is  Murdy,  thine  own  goodman  ? 

He  is  gone  to  the  mere,  she  said. 

’Twas  so  the  silence  broke  at  last 
’Twixt  the  pale-face  and  the  red. 

Few  words  they  spent;  no  ear  was  lent 
That  white  or  red  could  spy; 

But  Bkulking  close  was  one  that  heard, 

And  flashed  like  a fiend’s  his  eye. 


But,  oh ! it  was  sad  he  had  come  so  late 
From  his  fishing  adown  the  tide; 

’Twas  shame  that  the  mischievous  moon  arose 
If  his  shimmering  sail  were  spied  ! 

But  there  was  the  rocky  Polopfels : 

They  have  gained  the  middle  mere ; 

Give  I may  win  a bow-shot  yond, 

Quoth  Murdy,  there’ll  be  no  fear! 

Slowly  but  safely  glides  the  bark; 

Soundly  the  babes  sleep  on; 

Then  Murdy  he  pulled  with  his  muffled  oar, 
And  said,  We’ll  be  there  anon. 

And  now  they  have  passed  the  current’s  sweep, 
And  hark! — ’tis  the  voice  of  rills; 

’Tis  the  fall  they  hear,  o’er  the  miller’s  wheel, 
At  the  friendly  Fishers’-kills. 

But — whoop ! And  a sharp  canoe  shoots  forth 
From  the  shade  of  the  Polopfels. 

Robin  wakes  up:  I dreamed,  cried  he, 

That  I heard  the  Indian  yells. 

Robin,  my  boy,  pull  thou  this  oar, 

Poor  Murdy  he  groaned  and  said; 

Mother  shall  steer,  and  you  and  I 
We  must  push  the  boat  ahead. 
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Mother,  look  there!  It  waa  Eve’s  sweet  voice,  ’Tis  a hellish  crew,  with  their  paddles  twelve, 
As  she  woke  with  affrighted  eye;  ’Tis  their  tufted  scalps  she  sees; 

And  she  pointed  athwart  the  moon-path  broad — And  Elsie  she  folded  her  daughter  dear 
Look  there ! she  could  only  cry.  To  her  heart ; but  it  seemed  to  freeze. 


Murdy  hath  lifted  his  firelock  true, 

Twice  hath  he  ta’en  his  aim, 

And  twice  hath  Elsie  stayed  his  hand: 

Hold  thee!  in  Jesu’s  name. 

Quick  was  the  breath  that  Murdy  drew; 

Once  more  his  gun  took  he; 

Fire ! fire ! cried  Ralph  and  Robin  both  ; 

But  the  mother — Nay,  quoth  she; 

For,  if  ye  should  shoot,  my  husband  dear — 
Yes,  father,  said  Eve  beside — 

They  will  bum  us  all,  and  our  cottage  too, 
Before  the  morning-tide. 

Liever  had  I they  should  bum  but  me; 

Naoman  will  shield  thee  well. 

Naoraan  is  good,  poor  Murdy  groaned, 

But  his  tribe  are  hounds  of  hell. 

With  sinewy  arm  he  plies  his  oar, 

He  pulls,  till  it  breaks  amain. 

Then  hid  he  his  face ; through  his  honest 
hands 

His  tears  they  were  shed  like  rain. 

He  can  do  no  more:  but  Elsie’s  voice 
She  lifts  it  clear  and  high; 

0 Christ,  said  she,  take  only  me — 

For  these  sweet  babes  I die. 

Light  be  the  boat,  the  breeze  upsprings, 
Tighten  thy  sail,  she  cried ; 

Flutters  her  robe  like  angels’  wings 
As  she  leaps  from  the  shallop’s  side. 


In  a wigwam’s  hive  the  captives  five 
They  lie  on  the  hard  dank  ground, 

And  chiefs  a score  and  warriors  more 
Like  wolves  inclose  them  round. 

And  N&oman  sits  those  chiefs  among 
Like  a stone  that  bears  no  trace; 

Silent  and  stem,  like  a Roman  bust, 

He  has  set  his  copper  face. 

Vainly  the  woman’s  eye  explores, 

In  vain  the  children  three; 

Brother  and  friend  he  was  theirs  yestreen, 
Now  naught  of  them  all  knows  he. 

Then  a sachem  rose,  and  Eve’s  fair  locks 
He  clutched  as  he  drew  her  nigh: 

So  have  ye  seen  the  taloned  hawk 
On  the  trembling  ring-dove  fly. 

Tell  me,  thou  pale-faced  wife,  he  cried, 

As  he  twisted  the  golden  hair, 

Who  is  the  traitor  betrayed  his  tribe? 

And  his  scalp-knife  he  made  it  bare. 

And  Eve,  as  she  writhed  in  the  Indian’s  grasp 
’Twas  her  father’s  groan  she  heard; 

And  her  streaming  eyes  to  her  mother’s  eyes 
Looked  up,  but  she  spake  no  word. 

Woman — once  more  the  savage  growled. 

And  the  tomahawk  waved  on  high — 

What  red  man’s  tongue,  like  a woman’s  tongue 
And  a traitor’s,  bade  thee  fly  ? 


Loudly  the  war-whoop  rang,  and  near, 

It  rang  on  the  cold  night  air; 

But  Munfy  sprung  where  Elsie  sank, 

Like  a panther  from  his  lair. 

And  the  wail  of  the  children’s  sorrow  rose 
As  he  wrestled  with  sinewy  ami, 

Till  safe  once  more  his  prize  he  bore, 

And  they  saw  she  had  no  harm. 

But  nearer  the  war-whoop  rang  again; 

Murdy  has  fired  his  shot; 

Again,  again,  his  carbine  blazed. 

It  blazed  and  it  failed  him  not 

Paddles  and  scalp-locks  down  they  dropped; 

Six  foemen — how  fast  they  fell! 

But  all  in  vain:  six  fiends  are  slain, 

But  six — at  his  side  they  yell 

Pinioned  his  hands  and  bound  his  feet, 

Like  a slaughtered  thing  he  lies; 

Robin  is  tethered,  but  bold  he  looks, 

Watching  his  mother’s  eyes. 

She  whispered  Naoman’s  name,  and  said. 

Even  yet  he  will  save  us,  dear ; 

But  she  sobbed  as  she  looked  where  her  husband 
lay, 

And  where  Eve  was  crouching  near. 

The  boat  in  tow,  they  backward  row — 

Weary  the  way,  and  far; 

But  now  the  hills  with  daylight  glow, 

And  glitters  the  morning-star. 
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Speak,  or  anon  thy  child  shall  bleed. 

Thy  boys,  and  thy  husband  dear, 

Then  deep  in  thy  brain  this  flinty  blade 
I’ll  bury  from  ear  to  ear. 

Up  sprang  the  lads,  but  their  sire  was  bound; 
They  strove  for  the  darling  girl 

E’en  while  the  hatchet  o’er  her  head 
Waved  like  the  vulture’s  whirl 

^Tay,  said  Naoman.  Stem  he  rose, 

And  his  pipe  he  laid  it  down; 

He  touched  the  scalp-lock  sullenly 
That  rose  from  his  shaven  crown. 

The  pale-faced  wife  keeps  faith,  said  he, 

But  false  to  my  tribe  was  I: 

Woman,  for  love  of  these  white  lambs, 

Thou  shalt  see  Naoman  die. 

Grandly  he  drew  his  shaggy  robe 
His  stalwart  shoulders  round, 

And  terribly  rose  the  savage  whoop 
As  he  bowed  him  to  the  ground. 

, Deep  in  the  cleft  of  the  old  man’s  skull 
They  drove  the  hatchet’s  blade; 

So  quick,  it  seemed  the  very  blow 
That  was  aimed  at  the  little  maid. 

Silent  the  bleeding  corse  it  lay, 

Silent  they  all  looked  on; 

But  the  children  wept  and  their  father  moaned : 
Their  only  friend  was  gone. 
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Brightly  the  sun  o’er  the  Beacon  shone — 
Why  should  I tell  thee  more? 

Merrily  sang:  the  little  bird 
In  the  cage  by  Sturdy's  door. 

The  yeoman  rose,  as  these  words  he  spake 
My  foot  from  the  stone  moved  I. 

This  was  the  stone  of  their  door,  he  said. 
And  they  kid  them  there  to  die. 

Look,  it  is  green  with  the  velvet  moss; 

II  was  red  with  their  blood  that  day; 

To  God  their  Innocent  semis  went  up; 

But  the  fiends — they  shall  bum  for  aye. 

Murdy  and  Elsie  and  Eve  arc  gone; 

Robin  and  Ralph — they  saw 
Their  mother  and  sister  bleed  like  lambs 
In  the  wolfs  devouring  paw. 

Like  a tartaned  chief  on  Scotia’s  heath, 

No  savage  more  cool  than  be, 

Robin,  said  Ralph,  as  father  died, 

So  like  his  sons  must  we. 

And  the  boys  they  bled  as  martyrs  bleed. 
With  a cry,  half  Hymn,  half  prayer; 

And  the  savage  that  saw  and  told  it  me 
Became  a Christian  there. 


Merrily  flows  the  Moodna  now : 

Horrid  it  flowed  that  day; 

For  one  and  four  the  dead  it  bore; 

It  carried  them  far  away. 

And  when,  that  day,  the  sun  went  down, 

Silent  was  all  and  drear; 

But  hot  through  the  ashes  the  embers  glowed 
Of  the  cottage  that  once  stood  here. 

See,  cried  the  man — for  sunset  then 
O'er  the  stream  its  crimson  threw — 

Looked  ever  a nave  so  red  before 
When  all  around  Tis  blue? 

That  is  the  stain  of  their  blood,  said  he ; 

At  sunset  it  comes  each  wight; 

In  winter,  this  brook  it  freezes  not, 

For  nothing  can  make  it  white. 

They  call  it  the  Murderer's  Brook,  full  well. 
Quoth  he,  as  he  dried  bis  eye; 

But  for  innocent  souls  and  true,  like  theirs, 
Twaa  harder  to  live  tlian  die. 

It  was  hard  to  live  in  those  heathen  days, 

If  half  be  true  that’s  told; 

And  the  Christian  that  came  to  the  howling  woods 
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Bold  were  his  boys,  and  bold  his  girls; 

But  his  wife,  bethinketh  me, 

Was  bolder  far  than  the  innocents, 

And  a hero  more  than  he; 

For  ’twas  not  the  robin  that  looked  so  red, 
Nor  the  berry  so  black,  hereby; 

’Twas  the  Indian  that  ever  was  lurking  near, 
• And  the  sheen  of  his  piercing  eye. 


RATS. 

T was  really  true,  then ! 

Poor  old  Barrada,  after  so  many  years, 
happy  at  last!  Well,  that  was  good.  So 
much  snatched  from  sorrow,  at  any  rate. 
And  how  pretty  she  was!  yet  forty,  if  a 
day — Barrada  nearly  half  again  as  old — 
and  she  had  waited  for  him  twenty  years. 

It  had  been  a standing  joke  with  us  that 
when  Borrada’s  ship  came  in  he  was  to  mar- 
ry— was  to  marry  this  faithful  but  mythical 
Louisa,  who,  somewhere  unseen  in  the  back- 
ground, was  waiting  for  the  shabby  old  fel- 
low in  whom  she  believed  enough  to  wait, 
but  who,  although  he  contrived  in  various 
mysterious  ways  to  procure  a livelihood  for 
one,  had  never  proved  quite  equal  to  pro- 
curing that  livelihood  for  two,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  always  on  the  point 
of  fortune,  just  about  to  commaud  success — 
a fair  wind  blowing  in  the  sails  of  his  ship 
that  never  came  to  shore. 

It  seemed  absurd  to  think  of  Barrada’s 
marrying  at  all.  But  that  a lovely  woman 
— and  he  always  said  she  was  lovely — should 
cherish  a romantic  and  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  old  fellow  seemed  the  most  chi- 
merical of  all  his  chimeras.  And  here  it 
was,  really  true. 

I was  passing  the  Church  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  I saw  them  come  out,  married.  I had 
been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  low-roll- 
ing organ,  and  had  turned  my  head  just  in 
time  to  lift  my  hat  to  old  Barrada  and  his 
bride.  But  it  was  a wasted  courtesy  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned:  they  never  saw 
me.  They  were  in  the  condition  of  the  lit- 
tle creature  whose  world  is  narrowed  to  the 
focus  of  his  vision,  and  who  sees  no  farther 
than  he  can  dart  his  tongue ; they  saw  only 
each  other  and  the  next  step  as  they  walked. 
A sweet  apple-blossom  face  was  hers,  with 
its  blue  eyes,  its  dimple,  its  confiding  smile, 
framed  in  a ripple  of  chestuut  hair;  a state- 
ly, well-made  shape.  And  old  Barrada — he 
looked  a mercenary  Don  Quixote  in  modern 
morning  costume.  With  his  hawk  nose,  his 
riotous  gray  hair,  his  dark  eye  blazing  from 
under  a jungle  of  black  eyebrow,  his  warlike 
mustache,  the  erect  height  of  his  figure,  his 
haughty  bearing — indeed  you  would  have 
taken  him  for  nothing  less  than  a field-mar- 
shal ; you  would  never  have  suspected  him 
to  be  a rat-catcher.  And  yet  he  was : a rat- 
catcher. 

That  is,  he  had  l»ecome  a rat-catcher.  It 


was  becoming  a rat-catcher  that  enabled 
him  to  marry.  When  he  was  a field-mar- 
shal he  could  no  more  marry  than  a church 
mouse.  A church  mouse,  indeed,  was  not 
so  poor  as  he,  for  the  little  rodent  always 
has  the  candle  ends  to  gnaw,  and  there 
were  times  when,  for  want  of  a meal,  old 
Barrada  had  been  at  his  t cits9  ends. 

When  he  was  a field-marshal f Oh  yes; 
old  Barrada  had  all  the  decorations.  He 
was  a Knight  Della  Morte  of  one  royal  re- 
bellion ; he  had  th6  stars  and  ribbons  of  an- 
other, conferred  upon  the  field.  The  only 
trouble  about  them  was  that  be  had  no  coat 
quite  suitable  to  wear  with  them.  Wher- 
ever there  had  been  revolt  against  tyranny, 
wherever  there  had  been  foot-hold  for  a fiH- 
bustero,  there,  all  at  once,  old  Barrada  had 
seemed  to  appear,  like  a precipitate  from  the 
revolutionary  atmosphere.  He  had  been 
hunted  by  blood-hounds  with  a kingly  pre- 
tender in  Spain ; he  had  floated  down  the 
mountain  streams  of  Oriental  Europe  on 
bladders,  carrying  dispatches  in  his  mouth 
from  one  insurgent  army  to  another;  he 
had  chased  slavers  a stem  chase  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ; he  had  seen  the  inside  of  the  Khe- 
dive's prisons ; it  was  w hispered  under  the 
breath  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to 
tell  concerning  certain  dark  uprisings  under 
the  outrageous  rule  of  British  India;  while 
the  political  hurricanes  that  infest  the  isl- 
ands of  the  West  Indian  waters  had  drawn 
him  into  their  vortex,  wThen  he  was  beach- 
ing his  boatful  of  arms  on  remote  shores 
under  shadow  of  overhanging  palm  groves, 
or  else  escaping  the  garrote  in  the  public 
plazas ; and  as  to  the  tempests  in  the  South 
American  tea-pots,  he  had  been  an  unfail- 
ing constituent  of  them,  hanged  on  a lamp 
post  by  one  party  just  in  time  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  other  too  frequently  for  the 
occurrence  to  be  worthy  of  special  note.  If 
in  all  this  he  sought  liberty,  without  doubt 
there  was  a grain  of  self-seeking  there  too. 
He  never  forgot  the  ingots  of  the  incas,  nor 
that  De  Soto  shod  his  horse  with  silver. 

For  the  rest  of  the  time  he  received  a pre- 
carious income  from  various  newspapers,  to 
which  he  contributed  elaborate  reviews  of 
the  campaign  in  Beloochistan,  and  of  the 
military  pretensions  of  the  chief  of  the  Lak- 
lacs — to  do  him  justice,  excellently  w’ritten 
articles,  although  they  were  upon  subjects 
which  for  popular  apprehension  might  be 
called  abstruse,  and  tlieir  honors  were  al- 
ways worn  modestly  by  the  editors  who, 
through  their  means,  were  accredited  with  a 
fund  of  curious  and  useless  but  unsuspected 
knowledge.  When  every  other  means  fail- 
ed— no  rebellions  to  join  and  none  to  write 
about — old  Barrada  used  to  button  his  coat 
the  more  tightly,  and  live  uncomplainingly 
upon  apples,  solacing  himself  with  views  of 
the  future  and  Louisa ; of  the  Mexican  sil- 
ver mine,  in  which  his  interest  was  undi- 
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Tided,  bnt  which  was  full  of  water ; of  his  I 
shares  in  the  Nova  Zembla  Ice  Company, 
where  the  ice  harvest  was  undisputed,  but 
where  the  harvesting  fleet  was  frozen  in, 
and  had  been  any  time  these  twenty  years ; 
of  his  great  scheme  for  condensing  sunshine 
into  a substance  to  be  dissolved  in  dark 
days  and  dull  weather,  to  which  he  never 
could  get  any  listeners ; of  the  hour  when 
Louisa  and  himself  should  ride  in  their  car- 
riage, and  see  the  hats  come  off  of  this  head 
and  of  that,  whose  owners  were  not  yet  poor 
enough  to  do  him  honor.  Dear  old  Barrada ! 
we  used  to  laugh  at  him,  but  we  were  all 
fond  of  him,  and  would  many  a time  have 
relieved  his  necessities  but  for  his  unflinch- 
ing pride  that  never  abased  itself  to  the 
acceptance  of  a dollar  unearned. 

Having  this  prelude,  you  may  judge  of  my 
surprise  one  morning  when,  not  meeting  him 
for  some  months,  happening  to  pass  the  Ver- 
vain House,  I saw  Barrada  coming  down  the 
steps  using  a gold  tooth-pick,  dressed  most 
unimpeachably,  and  beckoning  to  the  driver 
of  a stylish  clarence — looking  altogether  as 
if  one  of  the  numberless  South  American 
governments  whose  debts  he  had  assumed 
in  times  gone  by  had  come  into  liquidation. 
“ How  are  you,  Barrada  T”  I cried.  “ How 
goes  the  world  t” 

“Never  better,”  he  answered.  “Never 
better!  I’m  on  the  high-road  to  fortune, 
you’ll  be  glad  to  know,  at  last.” 

“ The  high-road  to  fortune  ?”  I asked,  per- 
haps a little  indifferently,  it  being  a romance 
which  familiarity  made  less  critically  inter- 
esting than  some  others. 

“Ah,  you’re  a trifle  skeptical,”  he  said. 
“ But  it’s  fact  this  time,  though — solid  fact. 
I have  the  shekels.” 

“ How  in  the  world — ” I began. 

“ Haven’t  you  heard  f”  he  asked,  in  the 
gayest  and  most  pleased  surprise.  And  then 
bringing  his  voice  down  to  a whistle  that 
might  have  terrified  any  lurker  in  dark 
holes,  “ Rats  I”  he  cried.  “ Rats !” 

“What!” 

. “ Rats !”  he  repeated,  exultantly.  “ Rats ! 
Is  there  any  thing  singular  in  that,  that  you 
should  wear  so  puzzled  a face  t”  he  exclaim- 
ed. “ Is  not 1 rats’  a term  of  the  English 
language  1 Are  you  persuaded  of  my  insan- 
ity t”  And  he  took  out  and  flourished  a 
handkerchief  of  Indian  grass-cloth,  embroid- 
ered with  a monogram  in  gold  thread  the 
size  of  your  hand. 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I quite  understand 
you,  Barrada,”  I said,  hesitatingly. 

“ Well,  then,  I reiterate,  my  good  friend,” 
he  replied,  in  the  best  humor,  “ that  I am 
on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  and  although 
not  in  Cinderella’s  coach,  yet,  nevertheless, 
drawn  there  by  rats.  I see  you  haven’t 
heard  a word  about  it ! I’m  so  glad  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  you — ” 

“To  tell  me  what T”  I asked,  impatiently. 
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“Yes,  Sir,  rats  are  conducting  me  on  this 
road  from  ruin,”  he  said.  “ To  tell  you  that ! 
It  doesn’t  sound  very  well ; something  else 
would  sound  better — coals,  bonds,  real  es- 
tate. But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  sounds 
just  as  well  apropos  of  rats  as  of  puts  and 
calls ; 1 helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels,’  my 
man,  amazingly.” 

“ Do  tell  me  what  in  wonder  you  mean, 
Barrada !”  I cried. 

He  laughed  long  and  gayly,  took  out  a 
wallet,  and,  opening  it,  ran  his  thumb 
through  a packet  of  new  bank-bills,  re- 
placed it,  and  drew  a slippery  handful  of 
gold  coin  from  his  pocket,  letting  them,  one 
after  another,  slide  back  again,  except  the 
quarter  eagle  that  made  a leap  for  freedom, 
and  rolled  down  the  step,  to  be  seized  by  a 
little  boot-black,  at  whom  Barrada  twinkled 
his  eye  as  he  made  off  with  it.  “I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it,”  said  Barrada.  “ Of  course 
I had  some  scruples  of  pride  at  first.  I re- 
membered that  one  of  my  great-grandfathers 
was  a Spanish  beggar  of  a grandee,  that  I 
sprang  from  the  English  gentry  myself,  and 
that  my  coat  of  arms  bears  a noble  quarter- 
ing. But  you  can’t  live  on  quarterings  now, 
can  you  f ” he  said,  turning  upon  me. 

“ I really  don’t  know.  I never  tried.” 

“ I have — and  failed.  And  if  my  ances- 
tors thought  no  more  of  me  than  to  let  me 
fall  into  such  a strait,  why  the  deuce  should 
I think  of  them  T All  the  more,  if  there’s 
a dear  girl  waiting  with  divine  patience. 
Well,  and  one  night,  when  hunger  pinched 
— yes,  indeed,  hunger  pinched — I sat  curs- 
ing my  lot,  when  a little  scratching  and 
scraping  in  the  wall  rasped  on  me.  ‘ A rat 
i’  the  arras.’  And  with  the  words  came  a 
flash,  an  inspiration.  i By  George ! I have 
it!’  I shouted.  And  I had  it,  Sir — the  one 
charm,  the  one  compelling  word^  the  one 
mystical  scroll  of  letters  that  the  alchemists 
were  always  seeking  in  order  to  turn  dross 
to  gold.” 

“ Nonsense,  Barrada.” 

“Fact.  It  was  an  old  recipe,  Sir,  that 
was  written  in  my  grandmother’s  Bible.  I 
believe  in  the  Bible,  Sir !”  cried  Barrada,  as 
if  challenging  the  whole  force  of  the  in- 
fidel. 

“ Well  f”  I said,  recalling  him. 

“Well,  an  old  recipe.  I knew  its  value, 
for  I had  tried  it  once  before — once  when 
we  were  shut  up  by  the  hostile  party  in  the 
citadel  of  the  fortress  of  Herzegothuria. 
Provisions  were  scant  then  at  the  best,  you 
may  imagine:  aching  appetite  stimulated 
our  brains  in  those  days;  but  long  before 
we  came  to  a diet  of  sole-leather  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  impudence  of  the  rats,  and 
had  the  fate  of  the  old  bishop  who  was  eat- 
en by  rats  in  his  tower  before  us.  I don’t 
know  but  I may  have  told  you  that  one  car- 
ried off  a soldier’s  baby — ” 

“ No,  you  never  told  me.” 
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“ By  the  head ; and  would  speedily  have 
converted  her  into  rats  but  for  a timely 
bomb  that  blew  her  out  of  the  same  hole 
she  went  in  at.” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  Barrada  !” 

“ Fact,  Sir,  fact.  And  another  fact  is  that 
you  fellows,  who  stay  at  home  and  fight 
your  battles  in  columns  of  fine  print,  never 
believe  a word  that  we  can  tell  you — we  who 
have  had  all  the  rub,  and  have  lived  through 
all  the  detail  that  never  finds  its  way  into 
print.” 

“ Ah,  well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  fortune,”  I said. 

“Hasn’t  it?  You  shall  see.  My  good 
friend,  it  has  every  thing  to  do  with  my 
fortune.  I remembered,  I say,  my  grand- 
mother’s recipe,  the  only  legacy  the  sweet 
old  soul  ever  left  me.  I compounded  it,  ap- 
plied it.  In  three  days’  time  there  was  one 
dying  rat  gasping  for  air  and  water  on  the 
barbacan ; and  there  was  such  an  irruption 
of  angry,  infuriated  rats  from  the  fortress 
overrunning  the  enemy,  such  an  army  of 
rats  scampering  through  the  mines  and 
counter  - mines,  into  the  camp,  over  the 
equipage,  through  the  commissary — such  a 
sally  of  swarming  wildernesses  of  multi- 
tudinous rats — that  the  enemy  raised  the 
siege  at  once,  and  retired  in  confusion  be- 
fore them.” 

“ 6h,  pshaw ! Tell  that  to  the  marines.” 

“ What  would  be  the  use  ? They  wouldn’t 
believe  it  any  more  than  you  do,”  said 
Barrada,  with  his  imperturbable  good  hu- 
mor. “ I suppose  you  wouldn’t  believe  ei- 
ther— ” 

“That  time  is  money?  I do.  And  that 
you  have  an  immense  fortune,  old  boy,  in 
that  commodity.  But  I haven’t,  and  must 
be  going — ” 

“ Well,  then,  to  make  a long  story  short,” 
said  Barrada,  with  a detaining  gesture,  “ I 
wrote  out  my  grandmother’s  recipe  again, 
after  hesitating  two  or  three  days  about  it, 
I must  confess,  for  my  old  blue  blood  tin- 
gled at  the  word  rat-catcher.  I compound- 
ed it  again,  and  then,  box  in  hand,  I went 
boldly  to  the  keeper  of  the  Vervain  House, 
and  told  him  what  I could  do  for  him  in  the 
way  of  ridding  him  of  his  rats.  Rats,  Sir  ? 
They  swarmed  in  that  house ; they  went  in 
when  you  did ; they  ate  the  quicksilver  off 
the  mirrors  and  the  soap  out  of  the  sinks ; 
they  had  become  that  bold  that  guests  had 
to  take  the  drawers  from  the  bureaus  and 
stand  them  on  end,  in  order  to  get  the  room 
quiet  enough  for  sleep,  the  rumpus  in  the 
drawers  was  so  alarming.  Cat-naps  were 
all  they  could  indulge  in  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  if  sound  sleep  was  indispen- 
sable, then  they  were  obliged  to  take  two 
rooms,  and  order  a cheese  into  the  outer  one 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  vermin.  Listen 
to  this,  will  you  ?”  said  Barrada,  growing 
excited,  and  bending  forward  with  an  ac-  i 


centing  finger.  “ They  actually  carried  off 
half  a dozen  bottles  of  the  wines,  whiskies, 
and  other  liquors — choicest  brands,  mind 
you — from  the  cellars  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  nobody  to  hinder !” 

“ You  don’t  mean  so !” 

“ Not  one  less.  So  I told  Vervain  I could 
rid  him  of  his  rats.  By  Jove,  I thought  of 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Sir,  and,  by  Jove, 
I looked  like  him ! But  the  man’s  life  was 
a burden  to  him ; rats  were  his  bane ; rat’s 
bane  had  been  his  ruin.  He  didn’t  believe 
me,  but  he  let  me  try ; he  gave  me  the  com- 
mission to  free  his  house,  and  I did  it.” 

“You  did?  The  Vervain?  By  George, 
Barrada,”  I cried,  with  interest,  “ that  was 
a good  day’s  work ! How  under  heaven  did 
you  accomplish  it  V* 

“Well,  I don’t  mind  telling  you — quite 
between  ourselves.  I set  a trap  and  caught 
one  rat.  Then  I anointed  him  with — well, 
no ; that’s  my  secret ; it’s  valuable  while  I 
have  it,  but  one  of  the  things  it  spoils  to 
share.  I anointed  him  from  ears  to  tip  with 
the  contents  of  my  box,  and  then  I let  him 
run.  The  moment  that  the  other  rats  touch- 
ed him,  saw  him,  scented  him,  they  fled  for 
dear  life,  fled  as  if  the  devil  was  after  them, 
fled  down  this  wainscot  and  up  that  fur- 
ring and  along  the  other  rafters,  through 
the  halls,  out  of  the  doors,  into  the  streets — ■” 

“ But,  Barrada,  it’s  impossible.  Why,  how 
can  you  account  for  any  thing — ” 

“ I’m  not  obliged  to  account  for  it.  Tm 
only  called  upon  to  effect  it.  However,  I 
suppose  the  other  rats  look  upon  this  rat  as 
a dirty  dog,  dislike  his  company,  and  are 
afraid  of  getting  into  the  same  pucker  them- 
selves if  they  stay ; so  they  judge  discretion 
to  be  the  better  pari;  of  valor,  and  take  flight 
for  parts  unknown.  The  anointed  rat  comes 
out  for  water  or  air,  or  for  some  other  reason 
best  known  to  himself,  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  dies : it’s  a case  of  extreme  unction,  you 
see,  for  him,  poor  vagabond.  Yes,  Sir,”  cried 
BaiTada,  suddenly,  as  the  last  echo  of  his 
hearty  laughter  pealed — this  old  fellow  who 
never  used  to  know  how  to  laugh — “ yes,  I* 
cleared  the  Vervain  House,  and  Vervain 
gave  me  a certificate,  which  I took  to  the 
St.  Clair,  and  so  onward  through  the  Blen- 
heim, the  Bancroft — in  fact,  I have  a stack 
of  them and  he  took  from  another  pocket 
an  appalling  file  of  applications  from  the 
various  leading  hotels  of  the  country  for  his 
services.  “ You  see,  I charge  them  a proper 
stipend  at  the  start,  and  afterward  I put  an 
agent  there,  who  engages  to  keep  the  house 
perpetually  free  on  receipt  of  board  and  so 
much  a year.  He  gets  the  board,  and  I get 
the  ‘so  much;’  it’s  quite  handsome,  let  me 
assure  you.” 

“ Certainly,  Barrada,”  I replied,  not  in  the 
least  believing  it  to  be  any  more  than  one 
of  his  usual  castles  in  Spain  that  he  was 
building,  in  spite  of  the  accidental  gold  coin 
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and  greenbacks,  “ there  can't  be  any  doubt 
that  your  fortune  is  made.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  doubt,”  said  he,  still  with 
his  air  of  the  fine  day-dreamer.  “To  be 
sure,  there  are  disagreeable  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  that  might  discourage  some 
people,  as  there  are  with  every  business  un- 
der heaven.  For  instance,  my  agent  was  to 
have  the  best  board  for  himself  and  wife  at 
the  Vervain  so  long  as  I fulfilled  my  obli- 
gations. They  were  a gentleman  and  lady 
of  good  appearance,  fine  manners,  impecuni- 
ous ; but  that  we  may  all  be  some  day,  you 
know.  I have  been  myself.  Well,  they 
met  with  every  sort  of  obstruction — the  ta- 
bles were  full,  their  chairs  were  taken,  the 
soup  was  all  gone,  their  rooms  were  not  at- 
tended to,  their  orders  were  not  filled.  Fi- 
nally I looked  into  it,  on  their  complaint, 
and  I traced  it  to  the  steward.  Do  you  be- 
lieve me,  Sir” — with  righteous  indignation 
— “that  scandalous  scoundrel  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  out  of  the  back-door  some 
half  dozen  bottles  daily  of  the  wines,  whis- 
kies, and  other  liquors — choicest  brands, 
mind  you — from  the  cellar,  and  charging 
those  bottles  to  the  rats!  And  now  that 
there  were  no  rats  to  charge  them  to,  he 
wanted  to  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
these  rat-ridding  strangers.  I soon  gave 
him  his  quietus,  though,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  smooth  sailing.  I have  been  through 
the  hotels  here;  have  free  lunch  at  every 
one  of  them  ; am  going  on  now  to  the  next 
city.  How  many  cities  are  there  in  the 
country,  Sir — how  many  hotels  in  each  city  t 
Do  you  see  t How  can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  fortune  t Why,  it's  as  certain  as  to-mor- 
row ! I've  money  in  the  bank  1 Piling  it 
in — piling  it  in ! By  George,  there’s  mill- 
ions in  it !” 

“ But,  Barrada,”  I said,  “ I don't  see  that 
you  make  any  headway  against  the  rats.. 
You  only  kill  one  poor  little  fellow;  you 
don’t  exterminate  them.” 

“Exterminate  them!”  he  cried,  with  a 
start.  “ Good  heavens ! do  you  take  me  for 
a fool  t Of  course  I don't  exterminate  them. 
I'm  in  the  rat  business,”  he  cried.  Here  his 
voice  fell,  his  eye  twinkled  again.  “The 
rat  business,  Sir ! Should  I destroy  my  stock 
in  trade,  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  fatted 
calf  f — I mean — you  know  what  I mean ! My 
good  friend,  I'm  in  the  rat  business ! Going 
up  town  ? I'm  bound  the  other  way.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I knew  you'd  be 
glad.  By-the-way,  if  you  hear  any  one 
speak  of  this  change  of  fortune,  I've  had  a 
legacy  from  my  grandmother.  Best  so,  for 
Louisa's  sake.  By-by.”  And  I left  him 
driving  his  imaginary  army  of  rats  before 
him  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Richmond,  from  Richmond  to  the 
Gulf;  and  I felt  that  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin  was  nothing  to  him. 

Occupied  with  my  own  affairs,  I had  hard- 1 


ly  given  him  another  thought,  till  I sudden- 
ly came  upon  him  as  he  stepped  along  the 
porch  of  St.  Cecilia's  to  the  rolling  music  of 
the  organ,  with  that  fair  apple- blossom- 
faced woman  on  his  arm;  and  I was  still 
full  of  wonder  concerning  him  and  his  re- 
membered story  when  I reached  a distant 
city,  some  days  afterward,  and  on  coming 
in  from  a drive,  took  May's  letter,  that  I 
found  in  the  box,  up  stairs  to  my  wife. 

“Just  hear  this, my  love,” exclaimed  my 
wife ; and  as  she  began  to  read  a passage 
from  May's  letter,  there  came  a tap  upon 
the  door,  and  I opened  it  to  admit  my  good 
friend  the  proprietor  of  the  house. 

“ Beg  pardon  for  interrupting,”  said  he. 
“ But  may  I ask  if  you  know  any  thing  of  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Barrada  f” 

“ Certainly.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
an  honest  gentleman,”  said  I,  beginning  to 
smell  a rat.  “ Is  he  here  ?”* 

“ Yes.  He  just  arrived.  With  his  wife. 
He  refers  to  you,  and  brings  me  this  certifi- 
cate from  the  Vervain  House,  indorsed  by 
all  the  other  houses  in  that  place.  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it.  The  house  is  rat-rid- 
dled. I shall  employ  him,  then.” 

This  was  the  certificate : 

“ I hereby  declare  that  Mr.  Barrada  has  been  employ- 
ed by  me,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  clear 
the  Vervain  House  of  rats,  and  that  he  has  performed 
his  task  so  effectually  as  to  drive  every  rat  off  the  prem- 
ises. 1 recommend  him  to  all  in  need  of  his  valuable 
services.  Viotob  Veevahi.” 

And  this  was  the  passage  of  May's  letter 
that  my  wife  was  interrupted  in  reading : 

“ If  you  only  knew  what  we  are  suffering 
— what  the  whole  square  is  suffering ! We 
are  swamped  in  an  inundation  of  rats.  No- 
body sleeps  at  night.  They  are  every  where 
— by  twos  and  threes  and  twenties,  grating 
and  grinding,  scampering  and  squealing,  in 
the  larder,  in  the  chambers,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms ; they  are  swimming  in  the  milk  pans, 
burrowing  in  the  butter  tubs,  actually  baked 
in  the  bread ! We  have  to  keep  every  thing 
in  tins ; they  steal  before  our  face  and  eyes ; 
they  have  eaten  my  back  hair ; they  are  in 
process  of  devouring  the  beautiful  great  Ax- 
minster  carpets ; and  a couple  sit  this  min- 
ute on  the  sideboard,  one  deliberately  pick- 
ing his  walnut,  and  the  other,  flat  on  the 
handle  of  the  decanter,  dropping  his  tail  into 
the  sherry,  and  then  whisking  it  through  his 
mouth.  Yesterday  Mrs.  Locke  brought  home 
my  lovely  pearls  that  I have  missed  so  long 
and  she  has  admired  so  much — well,  maybe 
the  rats  did  carry  them  into  her  house.  But 
how  do  you  suppose — unless  you  have  seen 
one  of  the  wretches  lie  on  his  back  with  an 
egg  in  his  paws,  and  another  drag  him  away 
— that  Mr.  Locke's  ivory  miniature  turned 
up  in  my  wardrobe,  where  ma  found  it, 
with  a nest  of  little  rats  sharpening  their 
teeth  upon  it  T Poor  papa’s  gouty  foot  is 
done  up  in  flannel  till  it  looks  like  a bale  of 
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cotton,  and  he  clears  a swath  round  him 
with  his  crutch,  because,  putting  on  his  boot 
the  other  morning,  he  disturbed  a rat  sleep- 
ing comfortably  iu  the  toe,  who  resented  the 
intrusion  tooth  and  nail.  They  have  prob- 
ably ruined  Charlie’s  beauty  for  life  by  a 
night  attack  upon  his  face,  which  had  been 
smeared  with  tallow  for  a cold.  As  for  the 
cat,  they  ate  her  up  long  ago.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  the  little  black-and-tan  but 
the  ears  that  you  never  would  have  cut  off. 
And  to-night  we  are  all  sitting  up  in  mor- 
tal terror,  for  they  have  taken  bundles  and 
bundles  of  the  lucifer-matches,  every  match 
in  the  house,  out  of  sight  and  into  the  walls, 
to  nibble  off  the  phosphorus  in  peace,  and 
we  are  momently  expecting  the  flames  to 
burst  out  all  around  us.  It  is  worse  than 
the  plagues  in  Egypt.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose we  have  done  Y and  are  we,  on  this  lit- 
tle street,  so  much  worse  than  the  Test  of 
the  world  f Only  a square  away  the  people 
at  the  Vervain  House  are  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  dancing  and  gambling  as  if  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  had  shaken  off  their  ashes — 
and  nobody  sees  a rat ! They  do  say  that 
an  old  filibustero  named  Barrada — But, 
no,  that  is  an  absurd  impossibility !” 


ALIF-LAILA. 

£ln  eastern  Shtoxy. 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

THE  monthly  magazine,  as  known  to  our 
Western  civilization,  dates,  of  course, 
from  a period  this  side  of  the  re-invention 
of  printing  in  Europe — or  of  what  Bishop 
Whately  wisely  calls  the  introduction  of 
paper  in  the  West.  Our  sets  of  monthlies, 
bi-monthlies,  and  semi-monthlies  only  run 
back  a hundred  or -two  years,  therefore — to 
the  joy  of  librarians,  to  whom,  be  it  con- 
fessed, they  bring  misery  untold. 

But  in  the  East,  where  printing  has  ex- 
isted so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  goes 
not  to  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  how  far  back  was  the  introduction  of 
the  monthly  literary  magazine.  This  pub- 
lication was  accompanied  with  certain  ad- 
vantages and  certain  disadvantages,  which 
sprang  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern 
calendar.  The  Eastern  month  being  lunar, 
the  magazine,  if  accuracy  were  consulted, 
had  to  be  issued-  once  in  twenty-nine  days, 
twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  East  are 
less  exacting  or  precise  than  we  are  in  their 
estimates  of  time ; and  in  the  long-run,  if 
they  had  thirteen  monthlies  in  one  year  and 
twelve  in  each  of  the  next  two  years,  it  gen- 
erally proved  that  subscribers  were  satisfied. 

There  is  a story  of  two  of  these  early 
magazines — universally  known  through  the 
East,  where,  indeed,  it  is  told  in  many  ex- 
aggerated and  impossible  forms — which  is 


worth  repeating  for  Western  readers  not 
yet  familiar  with  it;  for  it  gives  both  in- 
struction and  warning  in  an  age  in  which 
every  boy  in  college  and  every  girl  in  a 
“female  seminary”  regards  magazine- writ- 
ing as  the  chief  end  of  man  and  of  woman 
— an  age  in  which  editors  are  feeling  round, 
somewhat  blindly,  to  know  what  their  rights 
may  be,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  have  any 
rights,  which  is  doubtful.  The  story  sim- 
ply told,  without  any  of  the  absurd  adorn- 
ments which  are  put  upon  it  in  the  East, 
teaches  all  men  how  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult editorial  questions  were  decided  there, 
and  what  are  the  delicate  relations  between 
contributors  and  the  public. 

Far  back  iu  the  period  of  mythical  histo- 
ry in  the  East  two  brothers,  men  of  spirit, 
tact,  shrewdness,  and  literary  culture,  con- 
ducted at  the  same  time  two  monthly  mag- 
azines. The  offices  of  publication  were  so 
far  from  each  other,  and  the  “constituen- 
cies” were  so  different,  that  the  two  jour- 
nals did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  each 
other.  Those  were  in  the  happy  days  when 
there  were  no  mails ; and  each  magazine  had 
its  own  staff  and  its  own  contributors,  the 
one  set  skilled  in  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Tartary,  and  the  other  in  those  of 
India.  Though  the  two  brothers  loved  each 
other,  they  seldom  exchanged  letters,  and 
the  chosen  contributors  of  one  journal  nev- 
er sent  articles  to  the  other. 

One  of  these  magazines,  called  the  Friend 
of  the  City,  in  their  queer  Eastern  way,  was 
published  at  Delhi.  The  other,  called  the 
King  of  the  Age , was  published  at  Samar- 
cand.  Each  of  them  achieved  great  popu- 
larity, and,  by  virtue  of  its  popularity,  great 
power.  At  Delhi,  in  particular,  the  editor 
became  the  real  controlling  power  in  the 
city,  and  in  what  we  call  the  kingdom.  Not 
Jmt  what  there  was  some  kind  of  a sachem 
or  mikado,  who  in  after-ages  would  have 
been  called  a sultan  or  an  emperor,  who 
did  not  edit  the  magazine,  but  was  kept  for 
or  by  his  sins  in  a certain  prison,  which  he 
called  a palace,  which  stood  where  Shah  Je- 
han  long  after  built  his  magnificent  abode. 
But  this  poor  dog  of  a mikado  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  government.  He  had  to 
put  his  seal  to  a good  many  documents,  and 
he  had  to  settle  a horrible  mess  of  quarrels 
among  his  servants  and  harem  people  every 
day ; and  sometimes  he  had  the  bore  of  turn- 
ing out  in  the  hot  sun,  with  umbrellas  and 
elephants  and  bands  of  music,  and  so  on,  to 
receive  some  foreign  embassy.  This  he  call- 
ed reigning,  and  a very  stupid  life  it  was, 
and  very  hard  work  did  it  bring  upon  him. 
But  all  the  fun  of  command,  all  the  real  dis- 
position of  the  forces  of  Delhi  and  that  coun- 
try, and  all  the  comfort  of  life  which  comes 
from  success  and  the  “joy  of  eventful  liv- 
ing,” these  came,  not  to  this  poor  shah,  mo- 
gul, sultan,  emperor,  or  sachem,  or  what- 
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ever  yon  choose  to  call  him,  bnt  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Friend  of  the  City.  He  drove  his 
span  of  horses  when  he  chose  and  as  he 
chose,  he  sent  the  army  where  he  chose 
when  he  chose,  and  he  dictated  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  with  the  foreign  powers.  All 
this  he  did  because  he  had  a large  subscrip- 
tion list  and  he  edited  well. 

With  similar  success,  though  with  some 
difference  in  form,  his  younger  brother  edit- 
ed the  King  of  the  Age  at  distant  Samarcand. 
Now  you  ought  to  know,  dear  reader,  what 
I am  sorry  to  say  you  do  not  know,  that 
Samarcand  is  far,  far  away  from  Delhi.  It 
is  more  than  a thousand  miles,  were  a car- 
rier-dove flying  to  his  love  in  Delhi  from 
his  cage  in  Samarcand ; and  when  you  come 
to  tedious  traveling  by  camels  and  horses 
and  asses — why,  there  are  rivers  and  mount- 
ains between,  and  the  ways,  such  as  they 
are,  torn  hither  and  thither,  so  that  the 
journey  is  two  thousand  miles  or  more.  All 
the  same,  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the  City 
dearly  loved  his  brother  who  edited  the 
King  of  the  Age;  and  after  they  had  been 
parted  twenty  years,  he  felt  so  strong  a de- 
sire to  see  this  brother  that  he  directed  his 
chief  assistant  editor  to  repair  to  him  at 
Samarcand  and  to  bring  him. 

Having  taken  the  advice  of  this  sub-ed- 
itor, who  was  a more  practical  person  than 
he  was,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  handsome 
presents,  such  as  horses  adorned  with  cost- 
ly jewels,  and  mamelukes  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, and  the  most  expensive  stuffs  of  India. 
He  thfn  wrote  a letter  to  his  brother,  in 
which  he  told  him  how  eager  he  was  to  see 
him ; and  having  sealed  it  and  given  it  to  the 
sub-editor,  together  with  the  presents,  he 
bade  him  strain  his  nerves  and  tuck  up  his 
skirts  and  go  and  return  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  sub-editor  answered,  “I  hear, 
and  I obey.”  He  packed  his  baggage  and 
made  ready  his  provisions  in  three  days, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  he  departed  and  went 
toward  the  wastes  and  the  mountains.  He 
traveled  night  and  day.  The  different  news 
agents  in  the  provinces  where  he  stopped 
came  forth  to  meet  him  with  costly  presents 
and  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  accounts 
of  sales,  and  orders  for  back  numbers  and 
bound  volumes,  and  each  news  agent  accom- 
panied the  sub -editor  one  day's  journey. 
Thus  he  continued  until  he  approached  the 
city  of  Samarcand,  when  he  sent  forward  a 
messenger  to  the  editor  of  the  King  of  the 
Age  to  inform  him  of  his  approach.  The 
messenger  entered  the  city,  inquired  the  way 
to  the  office,  and  introducing  himself  to  the 
editor,  kissed  the  ground  before  him,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  approach  of  his 
brother's  sub-editor.  On  this  the  editor  or- 
dered all  his  staff,  with  the  proof-readers 
and  publishers,  to  go  forth  a day's  journey 
to  meet  him,  and  they  did  so.  And  when 
they  met  him,  they  welcomed  him  and  walk- 


ed by  his  stirrups  till  they  returned  into  the 
city.  The  messenger  from  Delhi  then  de- 
livered his  chief's  letter.  The  Samarcand 
editor  took  it,  read  it,  and  understood  its 
contents.  “ But,”  said  he  to  the  messenger, 
“ I will  not  go  till  I have  entertained  thee 
three  days.”  He  therefore  lodged  him  in  a 
palace  befitting  his  rank,  accommodated  all 
his  suit  in  tents,  and  appointed  all  things 
requisite  in  food  and  drink,  and  for  three 
days  they  feasted.  His  New-Year's  number 
was  just  printed,  and  having  got  that  off  his 
hands,  on  the  fourth  day  he  equipped  him- 
self for  the  journey,  and  collected  presents 
suitable  to  his  brother's  dignity. 

Having  completed  these  preparations,  he 
left  the  charge  of  the  magazine  with  his 
chief  of  staff,  and  set  out  for  his  visit  to  his 
brother.  As  is  the  custom  in  the  East,  the 
caravan  encamped  a mile  from  the  city  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  was  forgotten.  It 
occurred  to  the  Samarcand  brother,  after 
his  evening  meal,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
take  with  him  an  early  copy  of  the  New- 
Year’s  number  in  advance  to  his  brother,  as 
they  were  not  yet  delivered  to  the  trade. 
He  mounted  his  horse,  therefore,  and  rode 
back  to  the  city,  and  to  save  himself  from 
going  to  the  office,  he  stopped  near  the 
gates,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  chief  con- 
tributors— a young  lady  of  great  promise, 
whose  reputation  had  been  manufactured, 
indeed,  by  the  King  of  the  Age — to  ask  her 
for  the  “ early  copy”  which  had  been  sent 
to  her  because  she  had  some  verses  in  it. 

What  did  he  see  as  he  entered  the  house 
but  that  this  false  woman  was  giving  a 
sealed  letter  to  a negro  slave.  He  seized  it, 
he  tore  it  open,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
copy  of  verses  which  she  had  written  and 
addressed  to  the  Fountain  of  Light,  which 
was  the  rival  magazine  in  Samarcand.  On 
beholding  this,  the  world  became  black  be- 
fore his  eyes.  He.  said  to  himself,  “ If  this 
happens  when  I have  not  departed  from  the 
city,  what  will  not  this  vile  woman  do  while 
I am  sojourning  with  my  brother  T”  He 
then  drew  his  cimeter  and  cut  off  her  head, 
as  she  fell  at  his  knees  for  pardon.  He 
took  from  her  table  the  early  copy  of  the 
King  of  the  Age , gave  orders  for  departure, 
and  journeyed  to  the  city  of  Delhi. 

As  they  approached  Delhi,  the  Friend  of 
the  City , or  the  editor  of  that  journal,  came 
out  to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  his  brother 
with  the  utmost  delight.  He  then  ordered 
that  the  city  should  be  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  But  the  mind  of  his  brother  was 
distracted  by  reflections  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  favorite  contributor.  Excessive  grief 
took  possession  of  him,  and  his  countenance 
became  sallow  and  his  frame  emaciated. 
His  brother  observed  these  symptoms  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease,  and  asked  him  the  cause. 
“Oh,  my  brother  I”  he  replied,  “I  have  an 
inward  wound;”  but  he  explained  not  to 
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him  the  cause.  His  host  then  proposed  a 
great  press  excursion  on  the  Jumna,  which 
he  hoped  might  cheer  his  brother’s  mind. 
But  after  all  the  preparations  had  been 
made,  he  was  destined  to  suffer  disappoint- 
ment, his  brother  being  so  ill  that  the  party 
proceeded  without  him. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  poor  sufferer 
from  Samarcand  sat  in  his  beautiful  apart- 
ment in  his  brother’s  palace,  and  to  divert 
his  mind,  looked  out  into  the  garden.  Scarce- 
ly was  the  excursion  party  gone,  when  a gay 
laughing  party  of  young  men  and  women 
came  into  the  garden,  whom  he  recognized 
at  once  as  being  the  contributors  to  his 
brother’s  magazine,  all  of  whom  had  been 
introduced  to  him  at  a collation  the  day 
before.  He  was  interested  to  see  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  entertained  themselves  in 
the  garden ; and  the  favorite  contributor  of 
all,  a lady  celebrated  through  India  for  her 
short  stories,  sat  down  by  a fountain,  clapped 
her  hands,  and  cried,  “Masoud!  Masoud!” 
Now  Masoud  was  the  editor  of  the  Pearl  of 
Wit,  which  was  an  upstart  magazine,  the 
hated  rival  of  the  Friend  of  the  City . In  a 
moment  he  came  in,  led  by  two  mamelukes, 
who  made  prostrations  before  him ; and  he 
bowed  to  the  chief  contributor,  and  sat  at 
her  feet.  Then  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a 
little  roll  of  vellum,  and  read  to  him  and  to 
all  the  others  a short  story  of  only  six  thou- 
sand words.  And  all  the  contributors  ap- 
plauded, some  from  sympathy  and  some  to 
conceal  their  jealousy.  But  Masoud  ap- 
plauded most  of  all,  and  took  the  roll,  and 
hung  around  her  neck  a necklace  of  dia- 
monds. Then  all  the  other  contributors 
read  articles  in  turn ; and  Masoud  took  an 
article  from  each,  and  to  each  he  gave  either 
a purse  of  gold,  or  a bracelet,  or  a diamond, 
according  to  the  reputation  before  the  pub- 
lic of  each  contributor.  Now  all  these  rep- 
utations had  been  made,  by  the  advertising 
clerk  of  the  Friend  of  the  City . 

When,  therefore,  the  Samarcand  editor 
saw  from  his  window  these  shameless  pro- 
ceedings, his  heart  warmed  gladly  within 
him.  “By  Allah!”  he  exclaimed,  “my  af- 
fliction is  lighter  than  this  affliction !”  His 
grief  was  soothed,  and  he  no  longer  ab- 
stained from  food  and  drink. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  when,  after  five 
days,  his  brother  returned  from  the  excur- 
sion, he  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  broth- 
er guest  was  cheerful  and  well.  His  face 
had  recovered  its  color,  and  he  ate  with  ap- 
petite. “Oh,  my  brother!”  he  cried,  “how 
is  this  change  f Acquaint  me  with  thy  con- 
dition.” Then  his  brother  took  him  on  one 
side,  away  from  the  staff,  from  the  mame- 
lukes and  the  publishers,  and  told  him  all. 
The  Delhi  editor  could  not  believe  the  tale. 
But  the  next  day  he  made  as  if  he  would  go 
on  an  excursion  with  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  party  left  the  city 


than  he  returned  to  his  palace  in  disguise, 
and  then,  looking  from  the  window  as  his 
brother  had  done,  he  saw  a like  sight : the 
contributors  were  all  reading  their  articles, 
and  selling  them  to  Masoud  and  other  edit- 
ors of  rival  magazines. 

As  soon  as  the  editor  saw  this,  he  wrote  a 
note  to  the  chief  contributor,  and  asked  her 
to  call  at  the  office  the  next  day.  So  soon  as 
she  entered,  he  charged  her  with  her  guilt ; 
and  before  the  miserable  creature  could  re- 
ply, he  drew  his  cimeter  and  cut  off  her 
head.  He  then  sent  shorter  notes  to  the 
lesser  contributors ; and  as  each  one  enter- 
ed the  office,  he  explained  briefly  that  he 
knew  all,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  beheaded 
him.  He  then  ordered  the  porters  and  jan- 
itors to  throw  the  heads  and  bodies  into 
the  Jumna,  and,  with  his  brother’s  assist- 
ance, he  called  in  a new  circle  of  new  con- 
tributors, and  made  up  the  next  number  of 
the  Friend  of  the  City  from  their  poems  and 
articles.  The  director  of  advertisements 
and  of  press  criticisms  manufactured  repu- 
tations for  them  all,  and  the  number  was 
pronounced  the  most  brilliant  number  of 
the  Friend  of  the  City  which  had  ever  been 
published. 

Then  the  editor  sent  advance  copies  to 
each  of  these  contributors,  and  asked  them 
to  call  at  the  office  the  next  morning.  As 
each  one  called,  the  editor  drew  his  cime- 
ter and  cut  off  the  contributor’s  head.  He 
then  called  the  porters  and  janitors  and 
bade  them  throw  the  carcasses  and  heads 
into  the  Jumna,  and  proceeded  to  make  up 
the  next  number.  And  thus  he  did  for 
three  years. 

As  the  third  year  passed,  however,  the  as- 
sistant editors  began  to  observe  that  there 
was  a certain  difficulty  in  collecting  poems 
and  articles.  Nay,  it  was  even  whispered 
that  in  the  publication  office  they  feared 
that  the  magazine  was  losing  popularity. 
The  rumors  from  the  publication  office  were 
not  often  permitted  to  exhale  in  the  edito- 
rial rooms.  But  still  there  was  a suspicion 
that  from  the  homes  of  the  authors  who  had 
been  cut  short  so  summarily  there  was  go- 
ing out  a sort  of  public  opinion  unfavorable 
to  the  renewal  of  subscriptions.  As  for  au- 
thors, for  some  time  they  presented  them- 
selves freely.  Each  poet  and  each  story 
writer  was  quite  sure  that  her  communica- 
tion was  so  much  better  than  any  thing 
which  had  ever  been  written  before  that 
they  all  moved  up  to  the  fatal  edge  of  pub- 
lication with  serenity,  each  quite  sure  that 
for  herself  the  rule  would  be  reversed,  and 
each  quite  sure  that  the  others  deserved  de- 
capitation. But,  as  has  been  said,  after  three 
years  the  steady  supply  of  articles  was  a 
little  checked,  perhaps  because  a rumor  was 
put  in  circulation  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Pearl  of  Wit  that  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of 
the  City  was  crazy,  and  could  not  if  he  would, 
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and  would  not  if  he  could,  tell  a bad  article 
from  a good  one. 

All  these  rumors  and  contingencies  made 
the  position  of  the  sub-editor  very  uncom- 
fortable as  the  third  year  drew  to  a close. 
He  had  to  make  up  each  number  all  the 
same,  and  he  had  to  direct  the  chief  of  the 
advertisements  how  to  make  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  authors.  But  really  the  authors 
were  so  short-lived  now  that  the  reputations 
were  scarcely  worth  the  making. 

Of  this  remarkable  man  the  name  unfor- 
tunately is  lost.  But,  happily  for  literature 
and  for  posterity,  he  had  two  remarkable 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  has  won  an 
extraordinary  reputation  in  the  East,  where 
she  stands,  indeed,  at  the  very  head  of  lit- 
erature. At  the  period  with  which  this  his- 
tory deals  she  was  young  and  beautiful. 
She  had  a courage  above  her  sex,  remark- 
able penetration,  and  genius  unbounded. 
She  had  read  every  thing,  and  her  memory 
was  so  wonderful  that  of  all  she  had  read 
she  forgot  nothing.  She  had  studied  his- 
tory, philosophy,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  and 
her  verses  were  acknowledged  to  be  better 
than  those  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  her  time.  As  has  been  said,  her  beauty 
was  ravishing,  and  her  amiability  and  her 
virtue  rivaled  her  wit,  her  memory,  her  pru- 
dence, her  accomplishments,  and  her  person- 
al loveliness. 

One  day,  when  the  sub-editor  had  white 
paper  before  him,  wondering  how  he  should 
make  up  the  “ schedule”  for  his  next  num- 
ber, this  lovely  girl  came  to  him  and  said, 
“Papa,  grant  me  a boon;”  and  she  kissed 
him. 

And  he  said,  “ A thousand,  my  darling.” 

“ Though  they  should  cost  you  the  half 
of  your  kingdom,  papa  f” 

“Though  they  should  cost  me  the  whole, 
my  darling,”  said  the  fond  father,  rashly. 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  and  cried, 
“Victory!  victory!  Papa,  I want  to  write 
the  first  article  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Friend  of  the  City” 

Oh,  how  agonized  was  her  poor  father ! 
How  he  begged  her  to  release  him  from  his 
fatal  promise!  but  in  vain.  The  girl  was 
determined.  She  had  her  father’s  word, 
and  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

“ Dear  child,”  he  said,  “ have  you  lost  your 
senses  T You  know  that  the  chief  cuts  off 
the  head  of  each  contributor  as  soon  as  she 
has  received  the  advance  copy  of  the  mag- 
azine. Do  you  really  ask  me  to  offer  you 
to  the  knife  t ” 

“ Yes,  papa,”  said  the  brave  girl ; “ I know 
all  the  danger  that  I run,  and  it  does  not 
deter  me.  If  I die,  my  death  will  be  glori- 
ous. If  I live,  I save  my  country.” 

And  at  last  the  wretched  father,  driven 
to  a partial  consent  by  his  daughter’s  firm- 
ness, went  to  the  editor-in-chief  with  the 
schedule  of  the  number  for  his  approval, 


and  showed  to  him  that  the  first  article  on 
the  fatal  list,  namely, 

“THE  TRAVELING  MERCHANT,” 

was 

“BY  SCHEHXREZADE.” 

The  editor  knew  the  name  full  well,  and  he 
knew  that  the  author  was  the  sub-editor’s 
daughter. 

“ Dog,”  said  he,  “ do  you  suppose  that  be- 
cause I am  fond  of  you  and  use  you,  I shall 
spare  your  cursed  house  more  than  any  oth- 
er house  in  Delhi  f ” 

The  poor  sub-editor,  all  in  tears,  said  that 
he  had  no  such  hope. 

“ Be  not  deceived,”  said  the  editor. 
“When  you  bring  to  me  your  daughter 
Scheherezade’s  article,  you  take  her  life 
with  your  own  hands.” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  sub-editor,  “ I hear  and  I 
obey.  My  heart  will  break,  but  I shall  obey 
you.  Nature  will  murmur,  but  I know  my 
place,  and  you  will  see  that  the  proofs  are 
well  read  and  that  my  hands  do  not  flinch.” 
The  editor  accepted  his  promise,  and  bade 
him  bring  the  articlo  when  he  pleased. 

Quite  in  time  for  the  first  or  illustrated 
form,  the  sub-editor  brought  in  the  article, 
with  a series  of  spirited  illustrations,  drawn 
on  the  block  by  Dinarzade,  the  sister  of  the 
virgin  martyr  Scheherezade.  This  cele- 
brated article  has  never  been  fully  printed 
in  Western  journals  till  now,  although  it 
has  attained  great  celebrity  all  over  the 
world,  and  has  often  been  printed  in  abridged 
forms.  Tho  following  is  a more  complete 
and  correct  version  of  it  than  we  have  found 
elsewhere: 

THE  TRAVELING  MERCHANT. 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a rich  mer- 
chant, wonderfully  successful  iu  his  deal- 
ings, who  had  great  store  of  goods  of  all 
sorts,  of  money  also,  and  of  women,  children, 
and  all  sorts  of  slaves,  as  well  as  of  houses, 
warehouses,  and  lands.  And  he  had  this 
wealth  not  only  at  home,  but  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  He  had  to  make 
journeys  sometimes,  so  that  he  might  see 
his  factors  and  correspondents  face  to  face. 
And  once,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  and 
collect  some  money,  he  took  his  scrip  or 
travel-bag,  and  packed  in  it  some  biscuit 
and  some  dates  of  Mecca  for  provision  for 
the  journey,  because  he  would  have  in  some 
places  to  pass  over  deserts.  And  so  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  upon  his 
journey.  God  gave  him  good  success  in  his 
traveling.  He  came  prosperously  to  the 
place  he  sought,  he  finished  his  business 
prosperously,  and  prosperously  he  set  out 
upon  his  return. 

After  he  had  traveled  three  days  toward 
home,  the  fourth  day  was  very  hot.  And 
the  merchant  was  so  much  distressed  by  the 
heat  that  he  turned  aside  into  a garden  by 
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the  way-side  to  rest  himself  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees  he  saw  there.  He  made  his 
resting-place  under  the  shade  of  a large  nut 
tree,  he  fastened  his  horse  so  that  he  could 
not  run,  and  then  opening  his  scrip,  he  took 
out  one  or  two  biscuits  and  a few  dates  to 
make  a meal.  He  ate  the  biscuits  and  the 
dates,  and  threw  the  date  stones  right  and 
left  upon  the  ground.  Then,  having  satis- 
fied himself  with  his  frugal  repast,  he  stood 
up  and  washed  himself,  and  then  knelt  down 
and  said  his  prayers. 

He  had  not  finished  his  prayers,  but  was 
still  upon  his  knees,  when  he  saw  before  him 
an  immense  genie,  so  large  that  while-  his 
feet  were  on  the  ground,  his  head  was  in  the 
clouds,  and  so  old  that  he  was  white  with 
age.  He  held  in  his  hand  a long  drawn 
sword,  and  before  the  merchant  could  move, 
the  genie  cried  out  to  him, 

“ Stand  up,  that  I may  kill  you  with  this 
sword,  as  you  have  killed  my  son !” 

When  the  merchant  heard  these  words  of 
horror  he  was  terrified  by  them  as  much  as 
he  had  been  at  the  sight  of  the  monster; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  terror  he  stammered 
out,  “Oh,  my  lord,  what- is  my  crime T why 
do  you  kill  me  V 9 

Then  the  genie  replied  again,  “ I will  kill 
you,  as  you  have  killed  my  son." 

Then  the  merchant  said,  “ Who  has  killed 
your  son  f ” 

And  the  genie  answered,  “You.” 

“Oh,  my  lord,”  said  the  poor  merchant, 
“ I never  saw  your  son,  and  I do  not  know 
who  he  is.” 

But  the  genie  said,  “ You  have  killed  him.” 

Then  the  merchant  said,  “ My  lord,  by  the 
living  Allah,  I have  not  killed  him.  How 
and  where  and  when  did  I kill  him  f” 

The  genie  answered  him,  “Did  you  not 
lie  down  when  you  came  into  the  garden  t 
Did  you  not  take  dates  out  of  your  travel- 
bag,  did  you  not  eat  the  dates,  and  did  you 
not  throw  the  stones  about,  some  on  the  left 
side,  and  some  on  the  right  V 9 

“ It  is  true,  my  lord,”  said  the  merchant ; 
“ I did  as  you  say.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  genie,  “ and  so  you 
killed  my  son ; for  my  son  was  passing  by 
just  then,  and  as  you  threw  the  date  stones, 
one  of  them  struck  him  and  killed  him. 
Does  not  the  law  say, 1 Whoso  killeth  anoth- 
er, shall  be  killed  in  turn  V 99 

“ Verily,  this  is  the  law,”  said  the  mer- 
chant ; “ but  indeed,  indeed,  my  lord,  I did 
not  kill  your  son ; or,  if  I killed  him,  I call 
upon  Allah  to  witness,  without  Whom  is  no 
might  and  no  wisdom,  that  I did  it  unwit- 
tingly. Forgive  me,  my  lord,  oh,  forgive  me 
if  I have  done  this  thing !” 

“ No,”  said  the  genie ; “ surely  you  must 
die.” 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  merchant  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  lift- 
ed his  great  sword  into  the  air  again  and 


held  it  ready  to  strike.  The  poor  merchant 
thought  of  his  home  and  family,  of  his  wive* 
and  his  little  ones.  He  thought  he  had  not 
a moment  more  to  live,  and  he  shed  such 
floods  of  tears  that  his  clothes  were  wet 
with  the  moisture. 

He  cried  again,  “ There  is  no  power  nor 
might  but  with  the  infinite  Allah  alone 
and  then  he  repeated  the  following  verses  : 

44  Time  knows  two  days : 

Of  one  the  face  is  bright  and  clear; 

Of  one  the  face  is  dark  and  drear. 

44  Life  has  two  sides : 

One  is  as  warm  and  glad  as  light ; 

One  is  as  cold  and  black  as  night 

44  Time  fooled  with  me : 

His  flattering  Angers  soothed  with  magic  spell, 

Just  while  his  lying  kiss  was  luring  me  to  helL 

14  Who  sneers  at  me  ?, 

Are  not  the  trees  that  feel  the  tempest’s  blow 
The  stately  trees  of  pride  that  highest  grow  ? 

44  Come  sail  with  me : 

See  floating  corpses  on  the  topmost  waves; 

The  precious  pearls  are  hid  in  secret  caves. 

44  See  the  eclipse  I 

A thousand  stars  unqaenched  forever  blaze ; 

But  sun  and  moon  must  hide  their  brighter  rays. 

44 1 looked  for  fruit : 

On  branches  green  and  fresh  no  fruit  I found; 

I plucked  the  fruit  from  branches  sere  and  browned. 

44  Night  smiled  on  me ! 

Because  I saw  the  diamonds  in  the  sky, 

Poor  fool  1 I had  forgot  that  death  was  nigh.” 

When  the  merchant  had  finished  these 
verses,  and  had  wept  to  his  heart’s  content, 
the  genie,  who  had  waited  through  it  ally 
said,  “ It  is  enough ; now  I must  kDl  you.” 

“ What !”  said  the  merchant,  “ will  noth- 
ing change  you  t” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  genie.  “You  must 
die.” 

“to  be  continued.” 

These  last  words  were  emblazoned  in  a 
beautiful  scroll  of  Din  arcade’s  most  perfect 
designing. 

The  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the  City  was 
not  accustomed,  himself,  to  read  manu- 
scripts, proofs,  or  revises,  unless  the  articles 
were  his  own.  He  first  saw  the  articles  of 
the  sub-editor  and  contributors  in  plate 
proof.  When  the  plate  proofs  of  this  num- 
ber were  brought  to  him,  he  began  at  once 
on  the  story  of  the  merchant.  He  read  it 
with  unaffected,  not  to  say  unwonted,  inter- 
est. When  he  turned  the  last  page,  he  said 
to  himself,  “ How  ever  will  she  wind  it  up 
in  so  few  lines  ?”  And  when  he  came  to  the 
masterpiece  of  Bcheherezade’s  success  and 
of  Dinarzade’s  art,  he  laid  down  the  sheets 
with  a mingled  feeling  not  easily  described. 
His  cruelty  was  foiled.  But  of  that  he 
thought  little.  His  curiosity  was  piqued. 
A jaded  editor  of  twenty-three  years*  ex- 
perience was  curious  for  a denouement*  But 
of  this  he  thought  little.  For  not  one  mo- 
ment did  he  think  of  taking  the  author’s 
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blood.  He  saw  too  clearly  the  future  of  the 
magazine.  In  short,  every  other  emotion 
sank  within  him  before  the  profound  awe 
which  overwhelmed  his  being.  The  editor 
looked  down  the  ages.  He  saw  that  his 
magazine  might  last  forever.  For  in  that 
series  of  plate  proofs  the  Serial  was  born. 

Froip  that  moment  the  position  of  the 
lovely  Scheherezade  and  her  accomplished 
sister  Dinarzade  on  that  magazine  was  se- 
cure. That  single  serial  ran  twenty-seven 
years,  through  one  thousand  and  one  num- 
bers, and  was  known  through  the  East  as 
“ Alif-Laila.”  Long  before  it  ended,  ottyer  se- 
rials had  been  begun,  and  no  citizen  of  Del- 
hi or  the  neighborhood  ever  subscribed  for 
the  Friend  of  the  City  but  he  continued  his 
subscription  for  generation  after  generation. 


The  tales  of  Scheherezade  have  been  col- 
lected, as  is  well  known,  in  endless  editions 
and  translated  into  all  languages.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  East  are  so  little  understood 
that  the  names  of  the  magazines  have  in 
time  been  transferred  to  the  two  editors. 
The  Friend  of  the  City  in  Arabic  is  Shahriar, 
and  that  name  in  varied  spelling  is  general- 
ly given  to  the  editor  of  that  print.  His 
brother,  by  a similar  oversight,  is  usually 
called  Shahzeban,  which  word  means  the 
King  of  the  Age. 

But  these  names  are  forgotten,  as  they 
should  be.  The  name  which  is  remembered 
is  that  of  the  lovely  and  virtuous  Schehere- 
zade, the  savior  of  her  country,  who,  to  her 
other  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  men,  adds 
this,  that  she  invented  the  Serial. 


GABRIELLO  AND  ADRIANA. 

[a  dramatic  sketch  hitherto  unpublished.] 
Bt  BARRY  CORNWALL. 


O.  Come  hither,  Adriana.  Yon  and  I 
Have  lived  in  Brescia  here  as  lovers— nay, 

Husband  and  wife— now  full  three  years,  or  more  ? 

A.  Tis  more. 

O.  You’re  right,  sweet;  ’tis  sow  In  that  time 
I never  failed  to  see  you  at  the  hour 
We  fixed  for  meeting.  If  ’twere  fine,  ’twas  well ; 

If  cold,  my  love  was  warm ; if  stormy,  I 
Wrapped  my  cloak  round  and  smiled,  for  you  were  safe; 
And  when  the  piping  winds  of  winter  blew 
Sleet  and  the  drenching  rain  against  me,  and 
On  high  the  fighting  elements  cast  out 
Their  sheeted  fires  (clearing  the  middle  air 
From  pestilence),  ’twas  something  cheerful  still 
To  think  o’the  after-welcome  you  would  give  me. 
But  these  are  trifles. 

A.  Not  to  me.  I know 

How  constant  you  have  been,  love.  Have  I not 
Confessed  it  often  ? 

O.  Often. 

A.  Well  1 then  why 

Remind  me  thus— thus  harshly  (for  you  did) — 

Of  what  I own  to  gratefully  ? 

O.  Adriana, 

Last  night,  ’tis  said— the  only  night  when  I, 

Since  our  sweet  marriage,  have  been  barred  from  you— 
The  young  Count  Strozzi  visited— your  father ; 
Was’t  not  so? 

A.  Yeew 

O And  why  was  I excluded  ? 

A.  I had  a silly  trouble  on  me.  You 
Will  laugh  when  I shall  tell  you  oft.  I hope 
Yon  will  indeed  laugh,  if  t be  but  to  shame 
Me  from  my  idle  fears.  I have  had  a dream — 

Q.  Poor  girl ! [Smiling.] 

A.  A horrid  dream.  Sit  closer  still. 

And  press  your  palm  ’gainst  mine.  That’s  well ; but  you 
Have  quite  forgot  your  usual  kiss. 

O.  There! 

A.  Oh! 

You  press  my  lip  too  hard. 

O.  I’ll  try  again. 

A.  Pshaw!  But  laugh  at  me  now,  dear.  I have  had 
A horrid  dream.  Methought  we  lay  together 
Beside  this  splashing  fountain.  It  was  night 
(A  sultry  night),  and  overhead  the  stars 
Kept  rolling  round  and  round  the  moonless  skies; 
The  noise  they  uttered  in  their  rushing  course 


WaB  like  a serpent’s  hiss.  Look  there,  G&briello ; 
Orion’s  central  star  moved  then. 

O.  Away, 

You  idle  girl! 

A.  Keep  your  eye  fixed. 

O.  Oo  on. 

A . Well,  I was  lying  then,  as  I am  now, 

Within  your  arms.  (How  sweet  love’s  pillow  is!) 

I looked  at  you  and  smiled.  I spoke,  but  you 
Were  silent  as  from  fear,  and  now  and  then 
Heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  trembled.  Still  the  stars 
Went  round  and  round,  their  circles  lessening 
At  each  revolve.  At  last  one  reached  the  point 
Right  o’er  your  head,  and  sank ; another  came 
(The  next  in  order)  and  attained  the  point. 

And  sank  in  night  too;  then  another  died: 

Orb  after  orb  came  rolling  in  its  round. 

As  though  impelled  within  your  influence,  and 
Died  like  the  first  Saturn  alone  (he  was 
Your  natal  star)  blazed  sullenly  aloof. 

At  last  he  staggered,  with  a hideous  noise 
As  if  a globe  were  cracking,  and  his  rings 
Shook  and  looked  white  about  him,  and  a light 
Came  shivering  from  the  sphere.  But  why  tell  this  ? 
He  died  with  the  rest  at  last  Then  I— 

O.  Awoke. 

A.  No,  no:  would  that  I had ! Now  listen,  love— 
Attentive,  too— 

O.  I rest  upon  your  words, 

You  tell  a dream  so  prettily. 

A.  I dreamt 

That  when  the  last  star  died,  a thundering  noise 
Was  heard  i’tbe  air,  like  groans  and  horrid  laughs, 
And  shrieks,  and  syllables  in  an  unknown  tongue; 
And  over  us  a mighty  pair  of  wings 
Flapped,  and  cast  damp  and  sepulchral  air, 

And  touched  the  lips  with  moisture.  (But  you  lay 
Beside  me,  so  I felt  no  fear.)  At  last 
There  sprang  a shadowy  thing  from  out  your  body. 
And  stood  in  silence  by  you.  It  was  black, 

But  had  no  visible  shape ; and  yet  methought 
Once  it  spread  out  two  arms  (or  somewhat  like), 
Whereto  were  fixed  vast  pinions  that  dispensed 
An  earthy  scent  about  The  Thing  was  not 
Stone,  flesh,  nor  vapor,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
A dismal  compound  of  the  Elements, 

Huddled  by  chance  together,  ere  the  form 
Of  Man  was  fashioned  into  beauty,  and. 
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Like  some  most  loathsome  and  unfinished  thing, 
Flung  aside  forever. 

O,  So  what  happened  then  ? 

A.  Why,  then  the  Thing  breathed  on  you,  and  you 
screamed 

And  struggled ; but  it  laughed,  flapped  its  chill  wingB 
Like  a vampire,  and  breathed  on  you,  and  then  you 
Lay  still. 

G,  Proceed. 

A.  And  then  the  earth  did  yawn, 

And  a chasm  near  you  gaped,  and  there  came  forth 
Blue  fires,  and  sounds  of  death  and  torture,  and 
Curses  and  shrieks— then  solitary  laughs; 

And  then  it  seized  you  roughly  in  its  arms 
<1  could  not  hold  you  then,  dear  Gabriello), 

And  with  what  might  be  called  a look , it  sprung 
Into  the  gulf  forever.  Then  I woke. 

G.  And  is  this  all? 

A.  1st  not  enough?  Alas! 

G.  Shame,  silly  girl ! Look  up  and  kiss  me.  So ! 
The  ghost,  you  see,  hath  never  harmed  my  lip, 

And  yours  grows  sweeter  daily. 

A.  How  you  flatter  I 

You  do  the  same  to  others.  Yon  were  called 
A gallant  youth  before  I knew  you. 

O.  Ay, 

But  not  since,  Adriana.  I haye  lost 
My  name  for  gallantry:  a serious  thing. 

Alas!  alas!  I have  half  a mind  to  grieve 
As  you  did  ’bout  the  dream. 

A.  Oh,  why  will  you 

Bring  that  back  to  my  memory  ? Let  us  talk 
Of  something  else. 

G.  Why,  then,  about  my  dream ; 

For  I’ve  dreamt  too;  and  ’twas  a terrible  dream, 

And  yet  I’m  here  to  laugh  at’t 

A.  When  dld’t  happen  ? 

G.  Last  night 

A . And  was  it  of  yourself? 

G.  Ay,  love; 

A fatal  sort  of  matter,  too,  as  you 
Shall  learn.  I dreamt  that — 

A.  Waa’t  about  the  stars? 

G.  No,  no,  you  coward.  I— 

A,  Now,  as  I live, 

Orion’s  lights  are  out! 

G.  Your  eyes  are  dim. 

Look,  there  they  are ; there. 

A.  Ay,  they  are  come  again. 

G.  Well,  as  you  please.  Methought  I had  a fawn, 
Young,  white  and  spotless  as  the  snow  that  lies 
On  inaccessible  hills.  1 thought  I loved 
This  deer  as  I love  you,  sweet 

A.  Ay!  so  much? 

G,  Why,  haply  not ; but  much,  that’s  certain.  So, 
To  keep  the  pretty  thing  secure,  I bought 
A collar  of  gold,  and  locked  it  round  itB  neck; 

And  fastening  it  to  me  by  a chain,  I roamed 
For  exercise  in  the  forest  The  silly  fawn 
Frolicked,  and  tossed  its  antlered  head  about. 

And  licked  my  hand  at  times,  and  then  ’twould  browse 
On  thyme  and  fragrant  herbs  a while.  At  last, 
Fatigued,  I sat  on  a green  hillock  that  rose 
’Neath  a wild  orange-tree ; the  leaves  exhaled 
Delightful  perfume,  and  I plucked  some  flowers 
To  make  a coronet  for  my  horned  fool, 

And  flung  a leaf  or  two  at  times  toward  it 
These  it  would  take  in  its  mouth,  but  liking  not 
The  taste,  cast  them  away,  and  then  would  run 
In  sportive  anger  toward  me.  This  did  waste 
Some  time.  At  last,  while  I was  busy  with 
My  garland,  the  chain  shook,  and  I did  hear 
A sob,  like  sorrow,  from  my  pretty  fawn. 

I looked,  and  such  a picture  of  affright 
I never  saw.  Its  ears  pricked  up,  its  eyes 
(From  which  a tremulous  light  came)  seemed  to  start 
From  the  head,  the  slight  limbs  trembled,  and  the 


Heaved  up  and  down  as  though  it  bad  been  chased. 
And  the  whole  form  recoiled  upon  the  haunches, 

The  fore-feet  stretched  out,  the  hinder,  bent 
Beneath  the  body,  looked  like— what,  my  love  ? 

I want  a simile. 

A.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Q.  Well,  a black  greyhound  bitch  then  started  forth  ; 
Lean  ’twas,  and  like  a wolf. 

A . Bat  black? 

G.  Yea,  black 

As  winter  nights  are  when  the  heavy  clouds 
Do  curtain  up  the  stars. 

A.  I do  not  like 

The  color. 

G.  Nor  the  beast,  sweet,  as  you’ll  find. 

The  dog  ran  toward  me— 

A.  • Toward  the  fawn,  you  mean. 

G.  Toward  me,  my  Adriana ; that  was  odd. 

A.  But  all  dreams  are,  you  know. 

G.  They  are.  I like 

To  see  you  talk  thus:  some  half  hour  ago 
And  you’d  have  fancied  something  terrible 
From  this  poor  tale. 

A.  True,  true.  But  to  the  story. 

G . The  dog  ran  toward  me  with  outstretched  jaws 
From  which  the  white  foam  trickled ; its  red  tongue 
Was  curled  within  the  mouth,  and  every  tooth 
Stood  bare  and  grinning  at  me.  Then  I shook. 

A.  Afraid,  my  love  ? 

G.  Why,  ’faith,  a little  frightened. 

I had  no  power  to  move,  sweet  Then  it  sprung 
Against  my  heart  By  heaven ! I felt  a pain 
As  if  a dagger  struck  me;  and  it  seized 
My  eid'*  (my  left  aide,  here),  and  gnawed  its  way 
In  a moment  to  my  heart  The  blood  gushed  out. 
And  once,  methought,  so  freely  that  the  dog 
Was  blinded  with  it  But  she  sbook’t  away. 

And  came  with  fiercer  appetite.  At  last— 

Now  hearken,  love— 

A.  Ido,  Idol 

G.  At  last— 

A.  What  then  ? 

G.  I- 

A.  Ha!  speak  quickly— then? 

G.  I woke. 

A.  Ha!  ha!  hat  hat  I’ll  punish  you  for  this. 

And  this  is  really  all? 

G.  In  truth  *tls  alL 

Is’t  not  enough?  Will  you  have  more? 

A.  No,  no. 

G,  Now,  Adriana,  learn  how  little  hath 
A dream  to  do  with  life : and  yet  life  Is 
Itself  a dream,  perhaps.  With  me  it  hath 
Been  happy,  for  young  Adriana’s  mine. 

Whom  all  the  youths  of  Brescia  sought  and  loved. 
Yet  not  a dream  was  that  we've  had.  Indeed, 

Should  all  our  hopes  be  frail,  evanishing 
With  the  coarse  mould  that  pens  the  spirit  up. 

Oh  no,  no ! that’s  immortal  sure.  How  fine 
And  marvelous  that  subtle  Intellect  is! 

Beauty’s  creator!  It  adorns  the  body. 

And  lights  it  like  a star;  it  shines  forever. 

And,  like  a watch-tower  to  the  infidel. 

Shows  there’s  a land— to  come. 

A.  How  grave  you  are! 

Q.  Something  oppresses  me.  Ill  hlow’t  away. 

There ! look ! ’til  gone.  Ah  1 
A . What’s  the  matter,  love? 

G.  Oh,  Adriana!  Ah,  now  clasp  your  arms 
About  me,  love.  My  life’s  departing.  Quick  I 
Closer— oh,  dose  I Press  harder,  sweet ; the  blood 
Is  running  from  iny  heart 
A.  Oh,  Gabriello! 

Speak,  speak!  Your  eyes  are  fixed.  Nay,  do  not  grind 
Your  teeth  thus— so— 

G.  My  love—  Ah  I f Dim.} 

A,  So:  that's  weO. 

You’re  easier?  Ah!  he’s  dead  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

“ I pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
Bheba.  and  say,  1 Tia  all  barren and  so  it  la : and  so 
is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the  finite 
it  offers.” — Stkkne  : Sentimental  Journey. 

TO  say  that  Deronda  was  romantic  would  be 
to  misrepresent  him ; but  under  his  calm  and 
somewhat  self -repressed  exterior  there  was  a fer- 
vor which  made  him  easily  find  poetry  and  ro- 
mance among  the  events  of  every-day  life.  And 
perhaps  poetry  and  romance  are  as  pleritiful  as 
ever  in  the  world,  except  for  those  phlegmatic 
natures  who  I suspect  would  in  any  age  have  re- 
garded them  as  a dull  form  of  erroneous  think- 
ing. They  exist  very  easily  in  the  same  room 
with  the  microscope,  and  even  in  railway  car- 
riages: what  banishes  them  is  the  vacuum  in 
gentleman  and  lady  passengers.  How  should 
all  the  apparatus  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  the 
farthest  firmament  to  the  tender  bosom  of  the 
mother  who  nourished  us,  make  poetry  for  a 
mind  that  has  no  movements  of  awe  and  tender- 
ness, no  sense  of  fellowship  which  thrills  from 
the  near  to  the  distant,  and  back  again  from  the 
distant  to  the  near  ? 

To  Deronda  this  event  of  finding  Mirah  was  as 
heart-stirring  as  any  thing  that  befell  Orestes  or 
Rinaldo.  He  sat  up  half  the  night,  living  again 
through  the  moments  since  he  had  first  discerned 
Mirah  on  the  river-brink,  with  the  fresh  and  fresh 
vividness  which  belongs  to  emotive  memory. 
When  he  took  up  a book  to  try  and  dull  this  ur- 
gency of  inward  vision,  the  printed  words  were 
no  more  than  a net-work  through  which  he  saw 
and  heard  every  thing  as  clearly  as  before — saw 
not  only  the  actual  events  of  two  hours,  but  pos- 
sibilities of  what  had  been  and  what  might  be 
which  those  events  were  enough  to  feed  with  the 
warm  blood  of  passionate  hope  and  fear.  Some- 
thing in  his  own  experience  caused  Mirah’s  search 
after  her  mother  to  lay  hold  with  peculiar  force 
on  his  imagination.  The  first  prompting  of  sym- 
pathy was  to  aid  her  in  the  search : if  given  per- 
sons were  extant  in  London,  there  were  ways  of 
finding  them,  as  subtle  as  scientific  experiment, 
the  right  machinery  being  set  at  work.  But  here 
the  mixed  feelings  which  belonged  to  Deronda’s 
kindred  experience  naturally  transfused  them- 
selves into  his  anxiety  on  behalf  of  Mirah. 

The  desire  to  know  his  own  mother,  or  to  know 
about  her,  was  constantly  haunted  with  dread; 
and  in  imagining  what  might  befall  Mirah,  it 
quiokly  occurred  to  him  that  finding  the  mother 
and  brother  from  whom  she  had  been  parted 
when  she  was  a little  one  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
calamity.  When  she  was  in  the  boat  she  said 
that  her  mother  and  brother  were  good ; but  the 
goodness  might  have  been  chiefly  in  her  own  ig- 
norant innocence  and  yearning  memory,  and  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been 


time  enough  for  much  worsening.  Spite  of  his 
strong  tendency  to  side  with  the  objects  of  prej- 
udice, and  in  general  with  those  who  got  the 
worst  of  it,  his  interest  had  never  been  practically 
drawn  toward  existing  Jews,  and  the  facts  he 
knew  about  them,  whether  they  walked  conspic- 
uous in  fine  apparel  or  lurked  in  by-streets,  were 
chiefly  of  the  sort  most  repugnant  to  him.  Of 
learned  and  accomplished  Jews  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  had  dropped  their  religion,  and 
wished  to  be  merged  in  the  people  of  their  native 
lands.  Scorn  flung  at  a Jew  as  such  would  have 
roused  all  his  sympathy  in  griefs  of  inheritance ; 
but  the  indiscriminate  scorn  of  a race  will  often 
strike  a specimen  who  has  well  earned  it  on  his 
own  account,  and  might  fairly  be  gibbeted  as  a 
rascally  son  of  Adam.  It  appears  that  the  Car- 
ibs,  who  know  little  of  theology,  regard  thieving 
as  a practice  peculiarly  connected  with  Christian 
tenets,  and  probably  they  could  allege  experiment- 
al grounds  for  this  opinion.  Deronda  could  not 
escape  (who  can  ?)  knowing  ugly  stories  of  Jewish 
characteristics  and  occupations ; and  though  one 
of  his  favorite  protests  was  against  the  severance 
of  past  and  present  history,  he  was  like  others  who 
shared  his  protest,  in  never  having  cared  to  reach 
any  more  special  conclusions  about  actual  Jews 
than  that  they  retained  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a 
long-oppressed  race.  But  now  that  Mirah’s  long- 
ing roused  his  mind  to  a closer  survey  of  details, 
very  disagreeable  images  urged  themselves  of 
what  it  might  be  to  find  out  this  middle-aged 
Jewess  and  her  son.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the 
exquisite  refinement  and  charm  of  the  creature 
herself  to  make  a presumption  in  favor  of  her 
immediate  kindred,  but — he  must  wait  to  know 
more:  perhaps  through  Mrs.  Meyrick  he  might 
gather  some  guiding  hints  from  Mirah’s  own  lips. 
Her  voice,  her  accent,  her  looks,  all  the  sweet 
purity  that  clothed  her  as  with  a consecrating 
garment,  made  him  shrink  the  more  from  giving 
her,  either  ideally  or  practically,  an  association 
with  what  was  hateful  or  contaminating.  But 
these  fine  words  with  which  we  fumigate  and  be- 
cloud unpleasant  'facts  are  not  the  language  in 
which  we  think.  Deronda’s  thinking  went  on  in 
rapid  images  of  what  might  be : he  saw  himself 
guided  by  some  official  scout  into  a dingy  street ; 
he  entered  through  a dim  doorway,  and  saw  a 
hawk-eyed  woman,  rough-headed  and  unwashed, 
cheapening  a hungry  girl’s  last  bit  of  finery ; or 
in  some  quarter  only  the  more  hideous  for  being 
smarter,  he  found  himself  under  the  breath  of  a 
young  Jew,  talkative  and  familiar,  willing  to  show 
his  acquaintance  with  gentlemen’s  tastes,  and  pot 
fastidious  in  any  transactions  with  which  they 
would  favor  him — and  so  on  through  the  brief 
chapter  of  his  experience  in  this  kind.  Excuse 
him : his  mind  was  not  apt  to  run  spontaneously 
into  insulting  ideas,  or  to  practioe  a form  of  wit 
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which  identifies  Moses  with  the  advertisement 
sheet;  but  he  was  just  now  governed  by  dread, 
and  if  Mirah’s  parents  had  been  Christian,  the 
chief  difference  would  have  been  that  his  fore- 
bodings would  have  been  fed  with  wider  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  connect 
dread  with  unknown  parentage,  and  in  this  case 
as  well  as  his  own  there  was  enough  to  make  the 
connection  reasonable. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  Mirah  ? She 
needed  shelter  and  protection  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  all  his  chivalrous  sentiment  roused  itself  to 
insist  that  the  sooner  and  the  more  fully  he  could 
engage  for  her  the  interest  of  others  besides  him- 
self, the  better  he  should  fulfill  her  claims  on  him. 
He  had  no  right  to  provide  for  her  entirely, 
though  he  might  be  able  to  do  so ; the  very  depth 
of  the  impression  she  had  produced  made  him 
desire  that  she  should  understand  herself  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  him ; and  vague  visions  of 
the  future,  which  he  tried  to  dispel  as  fantastic, 
left  their  influence  in  an  anxiety,  stronger  than 
any  motive  he  could  give  for  it,  that  those  who 
saw  his  actions  closely  should  be  acquainted  from 
the  first  with  the  history  of  his  relation  to  Mirah. 
He  had  learned  to  hate  secrecy  about  the  grand 
ties  and  obligations  of  his  life — to  hate  it  the 
more  because  a strong  spell  of  interwoven  sensi- 
bilities hindered  him  from  breaking  such  secrecy. 
Deronda  had  made  a vow  to  himself  that,  since 
the  truths  which  disgrace  mortals  are  not  all  of 
their  own  making,  the  truth  should  never  be 
made  a disgrace  to  another  by  his  act.  He  was 
not  without  terror  lest  he  should  break  this  vow, 
and  fall  into  the  apologetic  philosophy  which  ex- 
plains the  world  into  containing  nothing  better 
than  one’s  own  conduct 

At  one  moment  he  resolved  to  tell  the  whole  of 
his  adventure  to  Sir  Hugo  and  Lady  Mallinger 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  but  the  possibility 
that  something  quite  new  might  reveal  itself  on 
his  next  visit  to  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  checked  this  im- 
pulse, and  he  finally  went  to  sleep  on  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  wait  until  that  visit  had 
been  made. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

“ It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  even  in  this  frail  and 
corrupted  world  we  sometimes  meet  persons  who,  in 
their  very  mien  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
habit  of  life,  manifest  such  a signature  and  stamp  of 
virtue  sb  to  make  our  judgment  of  them  a matter  of 
intuition  rather  than  the  result  of  continued  examina- 
tion.^Axexandbb  Knox  : quoted  in  Southey’s  Life 
of  Wesley, 

Mirah  said  that  she  had  slept  well  that  night ; 
and  when  she  came  down  in  Mab’s  black  dress, 
her  dark  hair  curling  in  fresh  fibrils  as  it  grad- 
ually dried  from  its  plenteous  bath,  she  looked 
like  one  who  was  beginning  to  take  comfort  after 
the  long  sorrow  and  watching  which  had  paled 
her  cheek  and  made  deep  blue  semicircles  under 
her  eyes.  It  was  Mab  who  carried  her  breakfast 
and  ushered  her  down — with  some  pride  in  the 
effect  produced  by  a pair  of  tiny  felt  slippers 
which  she  had  rushed  out  to  buy  because  there 
were  no  shoes  in  the  house  small  enough  for 
Mirah,  whose  borrowed  dress  ceased  about  her 
ankles  and  displayed  the  cheap  clothing  that, 
moulding  itself  on  her  feet,  seemed  an  adornment 
as  choice  as  the  sheaths  of  buds.  The  farthing 
buckles  were  bijoux. 


44  Oh,  if  you  please,  mamma !”  cried  Mab,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  stooping  toward  Mirah’s  feet, 
as  she  entered  the  parlor.  “ Look  at  the  slippers, 
how  beautifully  they  fit!  I declare  she  is  like 
the  Queen  Budoor — 4 two  delicate  feet,  the  work 
of  the  protecting  and  all-recompensing  Creator, 
support  her ; and  I wonder  how  they  can  sustain 
what  is  above  them.’  ” 

Mirah  looked  down  at  her  own  feet  in  a child- 
like way,  and  then  smiled  at  Mrs.  Meyrick,  who 
was  saying  inwardly,  44  One  could  hardly  imagine 
this  creature  having  an  evil  thought.  But  wise 
people  would  tell  me  to  be  cautious.”  She  re- 
turned Mirah’s  smile  and  said,  44 1 fear  the  feet 
have  had  to  sustain  their  burden  a little  too  often 
lately.  But  to-day  she  will  rest  and  be  my  com- 
panion.” 

44  And  she  will  tell  you  so  many  things  and  I 
shall  not  hear  them !”  grumbled  Mab,  who  felt 
herself  in  the  first  volume  of  a delightful  romance, 
and  obliged  to  miss  some  chapters  because  she 
had  to  go  to  pupils. 

Kate  had  already  gone  to  make  sketches  along 
the  river,  and  Amy  was  away  on  business  errands. 
It  was  what  the  mother  wished,  to  be  alone  with 
this  stranger,  whose  story  must  be  a sorrowful 
one,  yet  was  needful  to  be  told. 

The  small  front  parlor  was  as  good  as  a temple 
that  morning.  The  sunlight  was  on  the  river,  and 
soft  air  came  in  through  the  open  window ; the 
walls  showed  a glorious  silent  cloud  of  witnesses 
— the  Virgin  soaring  amidst  her  cherubic  escort; 
grand  Melancholia  with  her  solemn  universe ; the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls ; the  School  of  Athens ; the 
Last  Supper ; mystic  groups  where  far-off  ages 
made  one  moment ; grave  Holbein  and  Rembrandt 
heads ; the  Tragic  Muse ; last-century  children  at 
their  musings  or  their  play;  Italian  poets — all 
were  there  through  the  medium  of  a little  black 
and  white.  The  neat  mother  who  had  weathered 
her  troubles,  and  come  out  of  them  with  a face 
still  cheerful,  was  sorting  colored  wools  for  her 
embroidery.  Hafiz  purred  on  the  window-ledge, 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  ticked  without  hur- 
ry,  and  the  occasional  sound  of  wheels  seemed  to 
lie  outside  the  more  massive  central  quiet  Mrs. 
Meyrick  thought  that  this  quiet  might  be  the  best 
invitation  to  speech  on  the  part  of  her  companion, 
and  chose  not  to  disturb  it  by  remark.  Mirah 
sat  opposite  in  her  former  attitude,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  lap,  her  ankles  crossed,  her  eyes 
at  first  traveling  slowly  over  the  objects  around 
her,  but  finally  resting  with  a sort  of  placid  rev- 
erence on  Mrs.  Meyrick.  At  length  she  began  to 
speak  softly. 

44 1 remember  my  mother’s  face  better  than  any 
thing;  yet  I was  not  seven  when  I was  taken 
away,  and  I am  nineteen  now.” 

44 1 can  understand  that,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
44  There  are  some  earliest  things  that  last  the 
longest” 

44  Oh  yes,  it  was  the  earliest  I think  my  life 
began  with  waking  up  and  loving  my  mother’s 
face : it  was  so  near  to  me,  and  her  arms  were 
round  me,  and  she  sang  to  me.  One  hymn  she 
sang  so  often ! so  often ! and  then  she  taught  me 
to  sing  it  with  her : it  was  the  first  I ever  sang. 
They  were  always  Hebrew  hymns  she  sang;  and 
because  I never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
they  seemed  full  of  nothing  but  our  love  and 
happiness.  When  I lay  in  my  little  bed  and  it 
was  all  white  above  me,  she  used  to  bend  over 
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me  between  me  and  the  white,  and  sing  in  a sweet 
low  voice.  I can  dream  myself  back  into  that 
time  when  I am  awake,  and  often  it  comes  back 
to  me  in  my  sleep— my  hand  is  very  little,  I put 
it  up  to  her  face,  and  she  kisses  it.  Sometimes 
in  my  dream  I begin  to  tremble  and  think  that 
we  are  both  dead ; but  then  I wake  up,  and  my 
hand  lies  like  this,  and  for  a moment  I hardly 
know  myself.  But  if  I could  see  my  mother 
again,  I should  know  her.” 

“ You  must  expect  some  change  after  twelve 
years,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  gently.  44  See  my  gray 
hair:  ten  years  ago  it  was  bright  brown.  The 
days  and  the  months  pace  over  us  like  restless 
little  birds,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  feet 
backward  and  forward ; especially  when  they  are 
like  birds  with  heavy  hearts — then  they  tread 
heavily.” 

44  Ah,  I am  sure  her  heart  has  been  heavy  for 
want  of  me.  But  to  feel  her  joy  if  we  could  meet 
again,  and  I could  make  her  know  how  I love  her, 
and  give  her  deep  comfort  after  all  her  mourn- 
ing ! If  that  could  be,  I should  mind  nothing ; 
I should  be  glad  that  I have  lived  through  my 
trouble.  I did  despair.  The  world  seemed  miser- 
able and  wicked  ; none  helped  me  so  that  I could 
bear  their  looks  and  words  ; I felt  that  my  moth- 
er was  dead,  and  death  was  the  only  way  to  her. 
But  then  in  the  last  moment — yesterday,  when 
I longed  for  the  water  to  close  over  me — and  I 
thought  that  death  was  the  best  image  of  mercy 
— then  goodness  came  to  me  living,  and  I felt 
trust  in  the  living.  And — it  is  strange — but  I 
began  to  hope  that  she  was  living  too.  And  now 
I am  with  you — here — this  morning,  peace  and 
hope  have  come  into  me  like  a flood.  I want 
nothing ; I can  wait ; because  I hope  and  believe 
and  am  grateful — oh,  so  grateful ! You  have  not 
thought  evil  of  me — you  have  not  despised  me.” 

Mii»h  spoke  with  low-toned  fervor,  and  sat  as 
still  as  a picture  all  the  while. 

44  Many  others  would  have  felt  as  we  do,  my 
dear,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  feeling  a mist  come  over 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  work. 

44  But  I did  not  meet  them — they  did  not  come 
to  me.” 

44  How  was  it  that  you  were  taken  from  your 
mother?” 

44  Ah,  I am  a long  while  coming  to  that  It  is 
dreadful  to  speak  of,  yet  I must  tell  you — I must 
tell  you  every  thing.  My  father — it  was  he  who 
took  me  away.  I thought  we  were  only  going  on 
a little  journey,  and  I was  pleased.  There  was  a 
box  with  all  my  little  things  in.  But  we  went  on 
board  a ship,  and  got  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  land.  Then  I was  ill ; and  I thought  it 
would  never  end — it  was  the  first  misery,  and  it 
seemed  endless.  But  at  last  we  landed.  I knew 
nothing  then,  and  believed  what  my  father  said. 
He  comforted  me,  and  told  me  I should  go  back 
to  my  mother.  But  it  was  America  we  had  reach- 
ed, and  it  was  long  years  before  we  came  back 
to  Europe.  At  first  I often  asked  my  father 
when  we  were  going  back ; and  I tried  to  learn 
writing  fast,  because  I wanted  to  write  to  my 
mother;  but  one  day,  when  he  found  me  trying 
to  write  a letter,  he  took  me  on  his  knee  and  told 
me  that  my  mother  and  brother  were  dead  ; that 
was  why  we  did  not  go  back.  I remember  my 
brother  a little  ; he  carried  me  once ; but  he  was 
not  always  at  home.  I believed  my  father  when 
he  said  that  they  were  dead.  I saw  them  under 


the  earth  when  he  said  they  were  there,  with  their 
eyes  forever  closed.  I never  thought  of  its  not 
being  true ; and  I used  to  cry  every  night  in  my 
bed  for  a long  while.  Then  when  she  came  so 
often  to  me  in  my  sleep,  I thought  she  must  be 
living  about  me  though  I could  not  always  see 
her ; and  that  comforted  me.  I was  never  afraid 
in  the  dark  because  of  that;  and  very  often  in 
the  day  I used  to  shut  my  eyes  and  bury  my  face 
and  try  to  see  her  and  to  hear  her  singing.  I 
came  to  do  that  at  last  without  shutting  my  eyes.” 

Mirah  paused  with  a sweet  content  in  her  face, 
as  if  she  were  having  a happy  vision,  while  she 
looked  out  toward  the  river. 

44  Still  your  father  was  not  unkind  to  you,  I 
hope,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  after  a minute,  anxious 
to  recall  her. 

44  No ; he  petted  me,  and  took  pains  to  teach 
me.  He  was  an  actor ; and  I found  out,  after, 
that  the  4 Coburg’  I used  to  hear  of  his  going  to 
at  home  was  a theatre.  But  he  had  more  to  do 
with  the  theatre  than  acting.  He  had  not  always 
been  an  actor ; he  had  been  a teacher,  and  knew 
many  languages.  His  acting  was  not  very  good, 
I think;  but  he  managed  the  stage,  and  wrote 
and  translated  plays.  An  Italian  lady,  a singer, 
lived  with  us  a long  time.  They  both  taught  me ; 
and  I had  a master  besides,  who  made  me  learn 
by  heart  and  recite.  I worked  quite  hard,  though 
I was  so  little ; and  I was  not  nine  when  I first 
went  on  the  stage.  I could  easily  learn  things, 
and  I was  not  afraid.  But  then  and  ever  since 
I hated  our  way  of  life.  My  father  had  money, 
and  we  had  finery  about  us  in  a disorderly  way ; 
always  there  were  men  and  women  coming  and 
going,  there  was  loud  laughing  and  disputing, 
strutting,  snapping  of  fingers,  jeering,  faces  I did 
not  like  to  look  at — though  many  petted  and  ca- 
ressed me.  But  then  I remembered  my  moth- 
er. Even  at  first,  when  I understood  nothing,  I 
shrank  away  from  all  those  things  outside  me 
into  companionship  with  thoughts  that  were  not 
like  them;  and  I gathered  thoughts  very  fast, 
because  I read  many  things — plays  and  poetry, 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  and  learned  evil  and 
good.  My  father  began  to  believe  that  I might 
be  a great  singer : my  voice  was  considered  won- 
derful for  a child ; and  he  had  the  best  teaching 
for  me.  But  it  was  painful  that  he  boasted  of  me, 
and  set  me  to  sing  for  show  at  any  minute,  as  if 
I had  been  a musical  box.  Once  when  I was  ten 
years  old,  I played  the  part  of  a little  girl  who  had 
been  forsaken  and  did  not  know  it,  and  sat  singing 
to  herself  while  she  played  with  flowers.  I did  it 
without  any  trouble ; but  the  clapping  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  theatre  were  hateful  to  me ; and  I 
never  liked  the  praise  I had,  because  it  seemed  all 
very  hard  and  unloving:  I missed  the  love  and 
the  trust  I had  been  born  into.  I made  a life  in 
my  own  thoughts  quite  different  from  every  thing 
about  me : I chose  what  seemed  to  me  beautiful 
out  of  the  plays  and  every  thing,  and  made  my 
world  out  of  it;  and  it  was  like  a sharp  knife 
always  grazing  me  that  we  had  two  sorts  of  life 
which  jarred  so  with  each  other — women  looking 
good  and  gentle  on  the  stage,  and  saying  good 
things  as  if  they  felt  them,  and  directly  after  I saw 
them  with  coarse,  ugly  manners.  My  father  some- 
times noticed  my  shrinking  ways;  and  Signora 
said  one  day  when  I had  been  rehearsing, 4 She 
will  never  be  an  artist : she  has  no  notion  of  be- 
ing any  body  but  herselt  That  does  very  well 
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now,  but  by-and-by  you  will  see — she  will  have 
no  more  face  and  action  than  a singing-bird.’ 
My  father  was  angry,  and  they  quarreled.  I sat 
alone  and  cried,  because  what  she  had  said  was 
like  a long  unhappy  future  unrolled  before  me. 
I did  not  want  to  be  an  artist ; but  this  was  what 
my  father  expected  of  me.  After  a while  Signora 
left  us,  and  a governess  used  to  come  and  give 
me  lessons  in  different  things,  because  my  father 
began  to  be  afraid  of  my  singing  too  much ; but 
I still  acted  from  time  to  time.  Rebellious  feel- 
ings grew  stronger  in  me,  and  I wished  to  get 
away  from  this  life ; but  I could  not  tell  where  to 
go,  and  I dreaded  the  world.  Besides,  I felt  it 
would  be  wrong  to  leave  my  father:  I dreaded 
doing  wrong,  for  I thought  I might  get  wicked 
and  hateful  to  myself,  in  the  same  way  that  many 
others  seemed  hateful  to  me.  For  so  long,  so 
long,  I had  never  felt  my  outside  world  happy ; 
and  if  I got  wicked  I should  lose  my  world  of 
happy  thoughts  where  my  mother  lived  with  me. 
That  was  my  childish  notion  all  through  those 
years.  Oh,  how  long  they  were  1” 

Mirah  fell  to  musing  again. 

“ Had  you  no  teaching  about  what  was  your 
duty  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  She  did  not  like  to 
say  “religion”  — finding  herself  on  inspection 
rather  dim  as  to  what  the  Hebrew  religion  might 
have  turned  into  at  this  date. 

“ No — only  that  I ought  to  do  what  my  father 
wished.  He  did  not  follow  our  religion  at  New 
York,  and  I think  he  wanted  me  not  to  know 
much  about  it.  But  because  my  mother  used  to 
take  me  to  the  synagogue,  and  I remembered 
sitting  on  her  knee  and  looking  through  the  rail- 
ing and  hearing  the  chanting  and  singing,  I 
longed  to  go.  One  day  when  I was  quite  small 
I slipped  out  and  tried  to  find  the  synagogue, 
but  I lost  myself  a long  while,  till  a peddler 
questioned  me  and  took  me  home.  My  father, 
missing  me,  had  been  in  much  fear,  and  was 
very  angry.  I too  had  been  so  frightened  at 
losing  myself  that  it  was  long  before  I thought 
of  venturing  out  again.  But  after  Signora  left 
us  we  went  to  rooms  where  our  landlady  was  a 
Jewess  and  observed  her  religion.  I asked  her 
to  take  me  with  her  to  the  synagogue;  and  I 
read  in  her  prayer-books  and  Bible,  and  when  I 
had  money  enough  I asked  her  to  buy  me  books 
of  my  own,  for  these  books  seemed  a closer  com- 
panionship with  my  mother:  I knew  that  she 
must  have  looked  at  the  very  words  and  said 
them.  In  that  way  I have  come  to  know  a little 
of  our  religion,  and  the  history  of  our  people,  be- 
sides piecing  together  what  I read  in  plays  and 
other  books  about  Jews  and  Jewesses ; because  I 
was  sure  that  my  mother  obeyed  her  religion.  I 
had  left  off  asking  my  father  about  her.  It  is 
very  dreadful  to  say  it,  but  I began  to  disbelieve 
him.  I had  found  that  he  did  not  always  tell  the 
truth,  and  made  promises  without  meaning  to 
keep  them;  and  that  raised  my  suspicion  that 
my  mother  and  brother  were  still  alive  though 
he  had  told  me  that  they  were  dead.  For  in  go- 
ing over  the  past  again  and  again  as  I got  older 
and  knew  more,  I felt  sure  that  my  mother  had 
been  deceived,  and  had  expected  to  see  us  back 
again  after  a very  little  while ; and  my  father’s 
taking  me  on  his  knee  and  telling  me  that  my 
mother  and  brother  were  both  dead  seemed  to 
me  now  nothing  but  a bit  of  acting,  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest  The  cruelty  of  that  falsehood  sank 


into  me,  and  I hated  all  untruth  because  of  it  I 
wrote  to  my  mother  secretly : I knew  the  street — 
Colman  Street — where  we  lived,  and  that  it  was 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Coburg,  and  that 
our  name  was  Cohen  then,  though  my  father 
called  us  Lapidoth,  because,  he  said,  it  was  a 
name  of  his  forefathers  in  Poland.  I sent  my  let- 
ter secretly ; but  no  answer  came,  and  I thought 
there  was  no  hope  for  me.  Our  life  in  America 
did  not  last  much  longer.  My  father  suddenly 
told  me  we  were  to  pack  up  and  go  to  Hamburg, 
and  I was  rather  glad.  I hoped  we  might  get 
among  a different  sort  of  people,  and  I knew 
German  quite  well — some  German  plays  almost 
all  by  heart.  My  father  spoke  it  better  than  he 
spoke  English.  I was  thirteen  then,  and  I seem- 
ed to  myself  quite  old — I knew  so  much,  and  yet 
so  little.  I think  other  children  can  not  feel  as 
I did.  I had  often  wished  that  I had  been 
drowned  when  I was  going  away  from  my  moth- 
er. But  I set  myself  to  obey  and  suffer:  what 
else  could  I do  ? One  day  when  we  were  on  our 
voyage,  a new  thought  came  into  my  mind.  I 
was  not  very  ill  that  time,  and  I kept  on  deck  a 
good  deal.  My  father  acted  and  sang  and  joked 
to  amuse  people  on  board,  and  I used  often  to 
overhear  remarks  about  him.  One  day,  when  I 
was  looking  at  the  sea  and  nobody  took  notice  of 
me,  I overheard  a gentleman  say,  1 Oh,  he  is  one 
of  those  clever  Jews — a rascal,  I shouldn’t  won- 
der. There’s  no  race  like  them  for  cunning  in 
the  men  and  beauty  in  the  women.  I wonder 
what  market  he  means  that  daughter  for.’  When 
I heard  this,  it  darted  into  my  mind  that  the  un- 
happiness in  my  life  came  from  my  being  a Jew- 
ess, and  that  always,  to  th?  end,  the  world  would 
think  slightly  of  me,  and  that  I must  bear  it,  for 
I should  be  judged  by  that  name ; and  it  com- 
forted me  to  believe  that  my  suffering  was  part 
of  the  affliction  of  my  people — my  part  in  the  long 
song  of  mourning  that  has  been  going  on  through 
ages  and  ages.  For  if  many  of  our  race  were 
wicked  and  made  merry  in  their  wickedness,  what 
was  that  but  part  of  the  affliction  borne  by  the  just 
among  them,  who  were  despised  for  the  sins  of 
their  brethren  ? — But  you  have  not  rejected  me.” 

Mirah  had  changed  her  tone  in  this  last  sen- 
tence, having  suddenly  reflected  that  at  this  mo- 
ment she  had  reason  not  for  complaint  but  for 
gratitude. 

“ And  we  will  try  to  save  you  from  being  judged 
unjustly  by  others,  my  poor  child,”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  who  had  now  given  up  all  attempt  at 
going  on  with  her  work,  and  sat  listening  with 
folded  hands  and  a face  hardly  less  eager  than 
Mab’s  would  have  been.  “ Go  on,  go  on  : tell  me 
all.” 

“ After  that  we  lived  in  different  towns — Ham- 
burg and  Vienna  the  longest  I began  to  study 
singing  again,  and  my  father  always  got  money 
about  the  theatres.  I think  he  brought  a good 
deal  of  money  from  America : I never  knew  why 
we  left.  For  some  time  he  was  in  great  spirits 
about  my  singing,  and  he  made  me  rehearse  parts 
and  act  continually.  He  looked  forward  to  my 
coming  out  in  the  opera.  But  by-and-by  it  seemed 
that  my  voice  would  never  be  strong  enough — it 
did  not  fulfill  its  promise.  My  master  at  Vienna 
said, 4 Don’t  strain  it  further : it  will  never  do  for 
the  public : it  is  gold,  but  a thread  of  gold  dust’ 
My  father  was  bitterly  disappointed : we  were  not 
so  well  off  at  that  time.  1 think  I have  not  quite 
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told  you  what  I felt  about  my  father.  I knew  he 
was  fond  of  me  and  meant  to  indulge  me,  and  that 
made  me  afraid  of  hurting  him ; but  he  always 
mistook  what  would  please  me  and  give  me  happi- 
ness. It  was  his  nature  to  take  every  thing  lightly ; 
and  I soon  left  off  asking  him  any  question  about 
things  that  I cared  for  much,  because  he  always 
turned  them  off  with  a joke.  He  would  even 
ridicule  our  own  people ; and  once  when  he  had 
been  imitating  their  movements  and  their  tones  in 
praying,  only  to  make  others  laugh,  I could  not 
restrain  myself — for  I always  had  an  anger  in  my 
heart  about  my  mother — and  when  we  were  alone 
I said,  * Father,  you  ought  not  to  mimic  our  own 
people  before  Christians  who  mock  them : would 
it  not  be  bad  if  I mimicked  you,  that  they  might 
mock  you  ?’  But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  laughed  and  pinched  my  chin,  and  said,  ‘ You 
couldn’t  do  it,  my  dear.’  It  was  this  way  of  turn- 
ing off  every  thing,  that  made  a great  wall  be- 
tween me  and  my  father,  and  whatever  I felt 
most  I took  the  most  care  to  hide  from  him.  For 
there  were  some  things — when  they  were  laughed 
at  I could  not  bear  it:  the  world  seemed  like  a 
hell  to  me.  Is  this  world  and  all  the  life  upon  it 
only  like  a farce  or  a vaudeville,  where  you  find 
no  great  meanings  ? Why,  then,  are  there  trag- 
edies and  grand  operas,  where  men  do  difficult 
things  and  choose  to  suffer  ? I think  it  is  silly  to 
speak  of  all  things  as  a joke.  And  I saw  that 
his  wishing  me  to  sing  the  greatest  music,  and 
parts  in  grand  operas,  was  only  wishing  for  what 
would  fetch  the  greatest  price.  That  hemmed  in 
my  gratitude  for  his  affectionateness,  and  the  ten- 
derest  feeling  I had  toward  him  was  pity.  Yes, 
I did  sometimes  pity  him.  He  had  aged  and 
changed.  Now  he  was  no  longer  so  lively.  I 
thought  he  seemed  worse — less  good  to  others 
and  to  me.  Every  now  and  then  in  the  latter 
years  his  gayety  went  away  suddenly,  and  he 
would  sit  at  home  silent  and  gloomy ; or«he  would 
come  in  and  fling  himself  down  and  sob,  just  as 
I have  done  myself  when  I have  been  in  trouble. 
If  I put  my  hand  on  his  knee  and  said, 1 What  is 
the  matter,  father?’  he  would  make  no  answer, 
but  would  draw  my  arm  round  his  neck  and  put 
his  arm  round  me,  and  go  on  crying.  There  nev- 
er came  any  confidence  between  us ; but,  oh ! I 
was  sorry  for  him.  At  those  moments  I knew  he 
must  feel  his  life  bitter,  and  I pressed  my  cheek 
against  his  head  and  prayed.  Those  moments 
were  what  most  bound  me  to  him ; and  I used  to 
think  how  much  my  mother  once  loved  him,  else 
she  would  not  have  married  him. 

“ But  soon  there  came  the  dreadful  time.  We 
had  been  at  Pesth  and  we  came  back  to  Vienna. 
In  spite  of  what  my  master  Leo  had  said,  my 
father  got  me  an  engagement,  not  at  the  opera, 
but  to  take  singing  parts  at  a suburb  theatre  in 
Vienna.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre 
then;  I did  not  understand  what  he  did,  but  I 
think  he  was  continually  at  a gambling  house, 
though  he  was  careful  always  about  taking  me  to 
die  theatre.  I was  very  miserable.  The  plays  I 
acted  in  were  detestable  to  me.  Men  came  about 
us  and  wanted  to  talk  to  me:  women  and  men 
seemed  to  look  at  me  with  a sneering  smile : it 
was  no  better  than  a fiery  furnace.  Perhaps  I 
make  it  worse  than  it  was — you  don’t  know  that 
life ; but  the  glare  and  the  faces,  and  my  having 
to  go  on  and  act  and  sing  what  I hated,  and  then 
see  people  who  came  to  stare  at  me  behind  the 


scenes — it  was  all  so  much  worse  than  when  I 
was  a little  girl.  I went  through  with  it;  I did 
it;  I had  set  my  mind  to  obey  my  father  and 
work,  for  I saw  nothing  better  that  I could  do. 
But  I felt  that  my  voice  was  getting  weaker,  and 
I knew  that  my  acting  was  not  good  except  when 
it  was  not  really  acting,  but  the  part  was  one 
that  I could  be  myself  in,  and  some  feeling  with- 
in me  carried  me  along.  That  was  seldom. 

44  Then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  news  came 
to  me  one  morning  that  my  father  had  been  taken 
to  prison,  and  he  had  sent  for  me.  He  did  not  tell 
me  the  reason  why  he  was  there,  but  he  ordered 
me  to  go  to  an  address  he  gave  me,  to  see  a Count 
who  would  be  able  to  get  him  released.  The  ad- 
dress was  to  some  public  rooms,  where  I was  to 
ask  for  the  Count,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  my 
father.  I found  him,  and  recognized  him  as  a 
gentleman  whom  I had  seen  the  other  night  for 
the  first  time  behind  the  scenes.  That  agitated 
me,  for  I remembered  his  way  of  looking  at  me 
and  kissing  my  hand — I thought  it  was  in  mock- 
ery. But  I delivered  my  errand,  and  he  promised 
to  go  immediately  to  my  father,  who  came  home 
again  that  very  evening,  bringing  the  Count  with 
him.  I now  began  to  feel  a horrible  dread  of  this 
man,  for  he  worried  me  with  his  attentions ; his 
eyes  were  always  on  me : I felt  sure  that  what- 
ever else  there  might  be  in  his  mind  toward  me, 
below  it  all  there  was  scorn  for  the  Jewess  and 
the  actress.  And  when  he  came  to  me  the  next 
day  in  the  theatre  and  would  put  my  shawl  round 
me,  a terror  took  hold  of  me ; I saw  that  my  fa- 
ther wanted  me  to  look  pleased.  The  Count  was 
neither  very  young  nor  very  old:  his  hair  and 
eyes  were  pale;  he  was  tall  and  walked  heavily; 
and  his  face  was  heavy  and  grave  except  when 
he  looked  at  me.  He  smiled  at  me,  and  his  smile 
went  through  me  with  horror:  I could  not  tell 
why  he  was  so  much  worse  to  me  than  other  men. 
Some  feelings  are  like  our  hearing : they  come  as 
sounds  do,  before  we  know  their  reason.  My  fa- 
ther talked  to  me  about  him  when  we  were  alone, 
and  praised  him — said  what  a good  friend  he  had 
been.  I said  nothing,  because  I supposed  he  had 
got  my  father  out  of  prison.  When  the  Count 
came  again,  my  father  left  the  room.  He  asked 
me  if  I liked  being  on  the  stage.  I said  No,  I 
only  acted  in  obedience  to  my  father.  He  alwayB 
spoke  French,  and  called  me  petit  ange  and  such 
things,  which  I felt  insulting.  I knew  he  meant 
to  make  love  to  me,  and  I had  it  firmly  in  my 
mind  that  a nobleman,  and  one  who  was  not  a Jew, 
could  have  no  love  for  me  that  was  not  half  con- 
tempt. But  then  he  told  me  that  I need  not  act 
any  longer;  he  wished  me  to  visit  him  at  his 
beautiful  place,  where  I might  be  queen  of  every 
thing.  It  was  difficult  to  me  to  speak,  I felt  so 
shaken  with  anger : I could  only  say,  4 1 would 
rather  stay  on  the  stage  forever,’  and  I left  him 
there.  Hurrying  out  of  the  room,  I saw  my  father 
sauntering  in  the  passage.  My  heart  was  crushed. 
I went  past  him  and  locked  myself  up.  It  had 
sunk  into  me  that  my  father  was  in  a conspiracy 
with  that  man  against  me.  But  the  next  day  he 
persuaded  me  to  come  out : he  said  that  I had 
mistaken  every  thing,  and  he  would  explain : if  I 
did  not  come  out  and  act  and  fulfill  my  engage- 
ment, we  should  be  ruined  and  he  must  starve. 
So  I went  on  acting,  and  for  a week  or  more  the 
Count  never  came  near  me.  My  father  changed 
our  lodgings,  and  kept  at  home  except  when  he 
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went  to  the  theatre  with  me.  He  began  one  day 
to  speak  discouragingly  of  my  acting,  and  say  I 
could  never  go  on  singing  in  public — I should 
lose  my  voice — I ought  to  think  of  my  future,  and 
not  put  my  nonsensical  feelings  between  me  and 
my  fortune.  He  said, 4 What  will  you  do  ? You 
will  be  brought  down  to  sing  and  beg  at  people’s 
doors.  You  have  had  a splendid  offer,  and  ought 
to  accept  it.’  I could  not  speak : a horror  took 
possession  of  me  when  I thought  of  my  mother 
and  of  him.  I felt  for  the  first  time  that  I should 
not  do  wrong  to  leave  him.  But  the  next  day  he 
told  me  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  my  engagement 
at  the  theatre,  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  Prague. 
I was  getting  suspicious  of  every  thing,  and  my 
will  was  hardening  to  act  against  him.  It  took  us 
two  days  to  pack  and  get  ready ; and  I had  it  in 
my  mind  that  I might  be  obhged  to  run  away 
from  my  father,  and  then  I would  come  to  Lon- 
don and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  find  my  mother. 
I had  a little  money,  and  I sold  some  things  to 
get  more.  I packed  a few  clothes  in  a little 
bag  that  I could  carry  with  me,  and  I kept  my 
mind  on  the  watch.  My  father’s  silence — his  let- 
ting drop  that  subject  of  the  Count’s  offer — made 
me  feel  sure  that  there  was  a plan  against  me. 
I felt  as  if  it  had  been  a plan  to  take  me  to  a 
mad-house.  I once  saw  a picture  of  a mad-house, 
that  I could  never  forget ; it  seemed  to  me  very 
much  like  some  of  the  life  I had  seen — the  peo- 
ple strutting,  quarreling,  leering — the  faces  with 
cunning  and  malice  in  them.  It  was  my  will  to 
keep  myself  from  wickedness,  and  I prayed  for 
help.  I had  seen  what  despised  women  were: 
and  my  heart  turned  against  my  father,  for  I saw 
always  behind  him  that  man  who  made  me  shud- 
der. You  will  think  I had  not  enough  reason  for 
my  suspicions,  and  perhaps  I had  not,  outside  my 
own  feeling ; but  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  mind 
had  been  lit  up,  and  all  that  might  be  stood  out 
clear  and  sharp.  If  I slept,  it  was  only  to  see 
the  same  sort  of  things,  and  I could  hardly  sleep 
at  all.  Through  our  journey  I was  every  where 
on  the  watch.  I don’t  know  why,  but  it  came 
before  me  like  a real  event,  that  my  father  would 
suddenly  leave  me  and  I should,  find  myself  with 
the  Count  where  I could  not  get  away  from  him. 
I thought  God  was  warning  me:  my  mother’s 
voice  was  in  my  soul.  It  was  dark  when  we 
reached  Prague,  and  though  the  strange  bunches 
of  lamps  were  lit,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
faces  as  we  drove  along  the  street.  My  father 
chose  to  sit  outside — he  was  always  smoking  now 
— and  I watched  every  thing  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness. I do  believe  I could  see  better  then  than 
ever  I did  before:  the  strange  clearness  within 
seemed  to  have  got  outside  me.  It  was  not  my 
habit  to  notice  faces  and  figures  much  in  the 
street ; but  this  night  I saw  every  one ; and  when 
we  passed  before  a great  hotel,  I caught  sight 
only  of  a back  that  was  passing  in — the  light  of 
the  great  bunch  of  lamps  a good  way  off  fell  on 
it  I knew  it — before  the  face  was  turned,  as  it 
fell  into  Bhadow,  I knew  who  it  was.  Help  came 
to  me.  I feel  sure  help  came  to  me.  I did  not 
sleep  that  night.  I put  on  my  plainest  things — 
the  cloak  and  hat  I have  worn  ever  since ; and  I 
sat  watching  for  the  light  and  the  sound  of  the 
doors  being  unbarred.  Some  one  rose  early — at 
four  o’clock — to  go  to  the  railway.  That  gave 
me  courage.  I slipped  out  with  my  little  bag 
under  my  cloak,  and  none  noticed  me.  I had 


been  a long  while  attending  to  the  railway  guide, 
that  I might  learn  the  way  to  England ; and  be- 
fore the  sun  had  risen  I was  in  the  train  for  Dres- 
den. Then  I cried  for  joy.  I did  not  know  wheth- 
er my  money  would  last  out,  but  I trusted.  I could 
sell  the  things  in  my  bag,  and  the  little  rings  in 
my  ears,  and  I could  live  on  bread  only.  My 
only  terror  was  lest  my  father  should  follow  me. 
But  I never  paused.  I came  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
only  eating  bread  now  and  then.  When  I got  to 
Brussels,  I saw  that  I should  not  have  enough 
money,  and  I sold  all  that  I could  sell ; but  here 
a strange  thing  happened.  Putting  my  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  my  cloak,  I found  a half  napoleon. 
Wondering  and  wondering  how  it  came  there,  I 
remembered  that  on  the  way  from  Cologne  there 
was  a young  workman  sitting  against  me.  I was 
frightened  at  every  one,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
spoken  to.  At  first  he  tried  to  talk,  but  when  he 
saw  that  I did  not  like  it,  he  left  off.  It  was  a 
long  journey ; I ate  nothing  but  a bit  of  bread, 
and  he  once  offered  me  some  of  the  food  he 
brought  in,  but  I refused  it  I do  believe  it  was 
he  who  put  that  bit  of  gold  in  my  pocket  With- 
out it  I could  hardly  have  got  to  Dover,  and  I did 
walk  a good  deal  of  the  way  from  Dover  to  Lon- 
don. I knew  I should  look  like  a miserable  beg- 
gar-girl. I wanted  not  to  look  very  miserable, 
because  if  I found  my  mother  it  would  grieve  her 
to  see  me  so.  But,  oh ! how  vain  my  hope  was  that 
she  would  be  there  to  see  me  come ! As  soon  as 
I set  foot  in  London,  I began  to  ask  for  Lambeth 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  but  they  were  a long  way 
off,  and  I went  wrong.  At  last  I got  to  Black- 
friars Bridge  and  asked  for  Colraan  Street  Peo- 
ple shook  their  heads.  None  knew  it  I saw  it 
in  my  mind — our  door-steps,  and  the  white  tiles 
hung  in  the  windows,  and  the  large  brick  build- 
ing opposite  with  wide  doors.  But  there  was 
nothing  like  it  At  last  when  I asked  a trades- 
man whefe  the  Coburg  Theatre  and  Colman  Street 
were,  he  said,  ‘Oh,  my  little  woman,  that’s  all 
done  away  with.  The  old  streets  have  been  pull- 
ed down ; every  thing  is  new.’  I turned  away, 
and  felt  as  if  death  had  laid  a hand  on  me.  He 
said : ‘ Stop,  stop ! young  woman ; what  is  it  you’re 
wanting  with  Colman  Street,  eh  ?’  meaning  well, 
perhaps.  But  his  tone  was  what  I could  not  bear ; 
and  how  could  I tell  him  what  I wanted  ? I felt 
blinded  and  bewildered  with  a sudden  shock.  I 
suddenly  felt  that  I was  very  weak  and  weary,  and. 
yet  where  could  I go?  for  I looked  so  poor  and 
dusty,  and  had  nothing  with  me — I looked  like  a 
street  beggar.  And  I was  afraid  of  all  places 
where  I could  enter.  I lost  my  trust  I thought  I 
was  forsaken.  It  seemed  that  I had  been  in  a fe- 
ver of  hope— delirious — all  the  way  from  Prague: 
I thought  that  I was  helped,  and  I did  nothing 
but  strain  my  mind  forward  and  think  of  finding 
my  mother ; and  now — there  I stood  in  a strange 
world.  All  who  saw  me  would  think  ill  of  me, 
and  I must  herd  with  beggars.  I stood  on  the 
bridge  and  looked  along  the  river.  People  were 
going  on  to  a steamboat  Many  of  them  seemed 
poor,  and  I felt  as  if  it  would  be  a refuge  to  get 
away  from  the  streets : perhaps  the  boat  would 
take  me  where  I could  soon  get  into  a solitude.  I 
had  still  some  pence  left,  and  I bought  a loaf  when 
I went  on  the  boat.  I wanted  to  have  a little  time 
and  strength  to  think  of  life  and  death.  How  could 
I live  ? And  now,  again,  it  seemed  that  if  ever  I 
were  to  find  my  mother  again,  death  was  the  way 
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to  her.  I ate,  that  I might  hare  strength  to  think. 
The  boat  set  me  down  at  a place  along  the  river 
— I don’t  know  where — and  it  was  late  in  the 
evening.  I found  some  large  trees  apart  from 
the  road  and  I sat  down  under  them  that  I might 
rest  through  the  night  Sleep  must  have  soon 
come  to  me,  and  when  I awoke  it  was  morning. 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  dew  was  white  about 
me,  I felt  chill  and,  oh  1 so  lonely ! I got  up  and 
walked  and  followed  the  river  a long  way,  and  then 
turned  back  again.  There  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  go  any  where.  The  world  about  me  seemed 
like  a vision  that  was  hurrying  by  while  I stood 
still  with  my  pain.  My  thoughts  were  stronger 
than  I was : they  rushed  in  and  forced  me  to  see 
all  my  life  from  the  beginning : ever  since  I was 
carried  away  from  my  mother  I had  felt  myself  a 
lost  child  taken  up  and  used  by  strangers,  who  did 
not  care  what  my  life  was  to  me,  but  only  what  I 
could  do  for  them.  It  seemed  all  a weary  wander- 
ing and  heart-loneliness — as  if  I had  been  forced 
to  go  to  merry-makings  without  the  expectation 
of  joy.  And  now  it  was  w’orse.  I was  lost  again, 
and  I dreaded  lest  any  stranger  should  notice  me 
and  speak  to  me.  I had  a terror  of  the  world. 
None  knew  me ; all  would  mistake  me.  I had 
seen  so  many  in  my  life  who  made  themselves 
glad  with  scorning,  and  laughed  at  another’s 
shame.  What  could  I do  ? This  life  seemed  to 
be  closing  in  upon  me  with  a wall  of  fire — every 
where  there  was  scorching  that  made  me  Bhrink. 
The  high  sunlight  made  me  shrink.  And  I be- 
gan to  think  that  my  despair  was  the  voice  of 
God  telling  me  to  die.  But  it  would  take  me 
long  to  die  of  hunger.  Then  I thought  of  my 
People,  how  they  had  been  driven  from  land  to 
land  and  been  afflicted,  and  multitudes  had  died 
of  misery  in  their  wandering — was  I the  first? 
And  in  the  wars  and  troubles  when  Christians 
were  cruelest,  our  fathers  had  sometimes  slain 
their  children  and  afterward  themselves ; it  was 
to  save  them  from  being  false  apostates.  That 
seemed  to  make  it  right  for  me  to  put  an  end  to 
my  life ; for  calamity  had  closed  me  in  too,  and 
I saw  no  pathway  but  to  evil  But  my  mind  got 
into  war  with  itself,  for  there  were  contrary 
things  in  it  I knew  that  some  had  held  it 
wrong  to  hasten  their  own  death,  though  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  flames ; and  while  I had 
Some  strength  left,  it  was  a longing  to  bear  if 
I ought  to  bear— else  where  was  the  good  of 
all  my  life  ? It  had  not  been  happy  since  the 
first  years : when  the  light  came  every  morning 
I used  to  think,  4 1 will  bear  it’  But  always  be- 
fore, I had  some  hope ; now  it  was  gone.  With 
these  thoughts  I wandered  and  wandered,  in- 
wardly crying  to  the  Most  High,  from  whom  I 
should  not  flee  in  death  more  than  in  life — though 
I had  no  strong  faith  that  He  cared  for  me.  The 
strength  seemed  departing  from  my  soul : deep 
below  all  my  cries  was  the  feeling  that  I was 
alone  and  forsaken.  The  more  I thought,  the 
wearier  I got,  till  it  seemed  I was  not  thinking  at 
all,  but  only  the  sky  and  the  river  and  the  Eter- 
nal God  were  in  my  soul.  And  what  was  it  wheth- 
er I died  or  lived  ? If  I lay  down  to  die  in  the 
river,  was  it  more  than  lying  down  to  sleep  ? — for 
there  too  I committed  my  soul — I gave  myself 
up.  I could  not  hear  memories  any  more:  I 
could  only  feel  what  was  present  in  me — it  was 
all  one  longing  to  cease  from  my  weary  life,  which 
seemed  only  a pain  outside  the  great  peace  that 
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I might  enter  into.  That  was  how  it  was.  When 
the  evening  came  and  the  sun  was  gone,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  that  was  all  I had  to  wait  for.  And  a 
new  strength  came  into  me  to  will  what  I would 
do.  You  know  what  I Aid.  I was  going  to  die. 
You  know  what  happened — did  he  not  tell  you  ? 
Faith  came  to  me  again:  I was  not  forsaken. 
He  told  you  how  he  found  me  ?” 

Mrs.  Meyrick  gave  no  audible  answer,  but  press- 
ed her  lips  against  Mirah’s  forehead. 

“ She’s  just  a pearl : the  mud  has  only  washed 
her,”  was  the  fervid  little  woman’s  closing  com- 
mentary when,  tete-d-tile  with  Deronda  in  the 
back  parlor  that  evening,  she  had  conveyed  Mi- 
rah’s story  to  him  with  much  vividness. 

44  What  is  your  feeling  about  a search  for  this 
mother  ?”  said  Deronda.  44  Have  you  no  fears  ? 
I have,  I confess.” 

“ Oh,  I believe  the  mother’s  good,”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  with  rapid  decisiveness.  44  Or  was  good. 
She  may  be  dead — that’s  my  fear.  A good  wom- 
an, you  may  depend : you  may  know  it  by  the 
scoundrel  the  father  is.  Where  did  the  child 
get  her  goodness  from?  Wheaten  flour  has  to 
be  accounted  for.” 

Deronda  was  rather  disappointed  at  this  an- 
swer: he  had  wanted  a confirmation  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  he  began  to  put  in  demurrers. 
The  argument  about  the  mother  would  not  apply 
to  the  brother ; and  Mrs.  Meyrick  admitted  that 
the  brother  might  be  an  ugly  likeness  of  the  fa- 
ther. Then,  as  to  advertising,  if  the  name  was 
Cohen,  you  might  as  well  advertise  for  two  unde- 
scribed terriers : and  here  Mrs.  Meyrick  helped 
him,  for  the  idea  of  an  advertisement,  already 
mentioned  to  Mirah,  had  roused  the  poor  child’s 
terror : she  was  convinced  that  her  father  would 
see  it — he  saw  every  thing  in  the  papers.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  safer  means  than  advertising: 
men  might  be  set  to  work  w’hose  business  it  was 
to  find  missing  persons;  but  Deronda  wished 
Mrs.  Meyrick  to  feel  with  him  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait,  before  seeking  a dubious — per- 
haps a deplorable  result ; especially  as  he  was  en- 
gaged to  go  abroad  the  next  week  for  a couple  of 
months.  If  a search  were  made,  he  would  like 
to  be  at  hand,  so  that  Mrs.  Meyrick  might  not  be 
unaided  in  meeting  any  consequences — supposing 
that  she  would  generously  continue  to  watch  over 
Mirah. 

44  We  should  be  very  jealous  of  any  one  who 
took  the  task  from  us,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  She 
will  stay  under  my  roof : there  is  Hans’s  old  room 
for  her.” 

44  Will  she  be  content  to  wait?”  said  Deronda, 
anxiously. 

44 No  trouble  there!  It  is  not  her  nature  to 
run  into  planning  and  devising ; only  to  submit 
See  how  she  submitted  to  that  father.  It  was  a 
wonder  to  herself  how  she  found  the  will  and 
contrivance  to  run  away  from  him.  About  find- 
ing her  mother,  her  only  notion  now  is  to  trust : 
since  you  were  sent  to  save  her  and  we  are  good 
to  her,  she  trusts  that  her  mother  will  be  found 
in  the  same  unsought  way.  And  when  she  is  talk- 
ing, I catch  her  feeling  like  a child.” 

Mrs.  Meyrick  hoped  that  the  sum  Deronda  put 
into  her  hands  as  a provision  for  Mirah’s  wants 
was  more  than  would  be  needed : after  a little 
while  Mirah  would  perhaps  like  to  occupy  her- 
self as  the  other  girls  did,  and  make  herself  inde- 
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pendent  Deronda  pleaded  that  she  must  need  a 
long  rest 

“Oh  yes;  we  will  hurry  nothing,”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick.  “ Rely  upon  it,  she  shall  be  taken  ten- 
der care  of.  If  you  like  to  give  me  your  address 
abroad,  I will  write  to  let  you  know  how  we  get 
on.  It  is  not  fair  that  we  should  have  all  the 
pleasure  of  her  salvation  to  ourselves.  And  be- 
sides, I want  to  make  believe  that  I am  doing 
something  for  you  as  well  as  for  Mirah.” 

“That  is  no  make-believe.  What  should  I 
have  done  without  you  last  night  ? Every  thing 
would  have  gone  wrong.  I shall  tell  Hans  that 
the  best  of  having  him  for  a friend  is  knowing 
his  mother.” 

After  that  they  joined  the  girls  in  the  other 
room,  where  Mirah  was  seated  placidly,  while  the 
others  were  telling  her  what  they  knew  about 
Mr.  Deronda — his  goodness  to  Hans,  and  all  the 
virtues  that  Hans  had  reported  of  him. 

“ Kate  burns  a pastille  before  his  portrait  ev- 
ery day,”  said  Mab.  “ And  I carry  his  signature 
in  a little  black  silk  bag  round  my  neck  to  keep 
off  the  cramp.  And  Amy  says  the  multiplication 
table  in  his  name.  We  must  all  do  something 
extra  in  honor  of  him,  now  he  has  brought  you 
to  us.” 

“ I suppose  he  is  too  great  a person  to  want 
any  thing,”  said  Mirah,  smiling  at  Mab,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  graver  Amy.  “ He  is  perhaps  very 
high  in  the  world  ?” 

“He  is  very  much  above  us  in  rank,”  said 
Amy.  “ He  is  related  to  grand  people.  I dare 
say  he  leans  on  some  of  die  satin  cushions  we 
prick  our  fingers  over.” 

“I  am  glad  he  is  of  high  rank,”  said  Mirah, 
with  her  usual  quietness. 

“ Now,  why  are  you  glad  of  that  ?”  said  Amy, 
rather  suspicious  of  this  sentiment,  and  on  the 
watch  for  Jewish  peculiarities  which  had  not 
appeared. 

“ Because  I have  always  disliked  men  of  high 
rank  before.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Deronda  is  not  so  very  high,”  said 
Kate.  “ He  need  not  hinder  us  from  thinking  ill 
of  the  whole  peerage  and  baronetage  if  we  like.” 

When  he  entered,  Mirah  rose  with  the  same 
look  of  grateful  reverence  that  she  had  lifted  to 
him  the  evening  before:  impossible  to  see  a 
creature  freer  at  once  from  embarrassment  and 
boldness.  Her  theatrical  training  had  left  no 
recognizable  trace;  probably  her  manners  had 
not  much  changed  since  she  played  the  forsaken 
child  at  nine  years  of  age;  and  she  had  grown 
up  in  her  simplicity  and  truthfulness  like  a little 
flower  Seed  that  absorbs  the  chance  confusion  of 
its  surroundings  into  its  own  definite  mould  of 
beauty.  Deronda  felt  that  he  was  making  ac- 
quaintance with  something  quite  new  to  him  in 
the  form  of  womanhood.  For  Mirah  was  not 
child-like  from  ignorance : her  experience  of  evil 
and  trouble  was  deeper  and  stranger  than  his 
own.  He  felt  inclined  to  watch  her  and  listen  to 
her  as  if  she  had  come  from  a far-off  shore  in- 
habited by  a race  different  from  our  own. 

But  for  that  very  reason  he  made  his  visit 
brief : with  his  usual  activity  of  imagination  as 
to  how  his  conduct  might  affect  others,  he  shrank 
from  what  might  seem  like  curiosity,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  a right  to  know  as  much  as  he  pleased 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  done  a service.  For  ex- 
ample, he  would  have  liked  to  hear  her  sing,  but 


he  would  have  felt  the  expression  of  such  a wish 
to  be  a rudeness  in  him — since  she  could  not  re- 
fuse, and  he  would  all  the  while  have  a sense  that 
she  was  being  treated  like  one  whose  accomplish- 
ments were  to  be  ready  on  demand.  And  what- 
ever reverence  could  be  shown  to  woman,  he  was 
bent  on  showing  to  this  girl  Why  ? He  gave 
himself  several  good  reasons ; but  whatever  one 
does  with  a strong  spontaneous  outflow  of  will, 
has  a store  of  motive  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
put  into  words.  Some  deeds  seem  little  more 
than  interjections  which  give  vent  to  the  long 
passion  of  a life. 

So  Deronda  soon  took  his  farewell  for  the  two 
months  during  which  he  expected  to  be  absent 
from  London,  and  in  a few  days  he  was  on  his 
way  with  Sir  Hugo  and  Lady  Mallinger  to  Leo- 
bronn. 

He  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of  telling  than 
about  Mirah.  The  Baronet  was  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  the  search  for  the  mother  and  brother 
had  better  be  let  alone.  Lady  Mallinger  was 
much  interested  in  the* poor  girl,  observing  that 
there  was  a Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  Mirah  would 
embrace  Christianity;  but  perceiving  that  Sir 
Hugo  looked  at  her  with  amusement,  she  con- 
cluded that  she  had  said  something  foolish.  Lady 
Mallinger  felt  apologetically  about  herself  as  a 
woman  who  had  produced  nothing  but  daughters 
in  a case  where  sons  were  required,  and  hence  re- 
garded the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  world 
as  probably  due  to  the  weakness  of  her  own  un- 
derstanding. But  when  she  was  much  puzzled, 
it  was  her  habit  to  say  to  herself,  “ I will  ask 
Daniel”  Deronda  was  altogether  a convenience 
in  the  family ; and  Sir  Hugo  too,  after  intending 
to  do  the  best  for  him,  had  begun  to  feel  that 
the  pleasantest  result  would  be  to  have  this  sub- 
stitute for  a son  always  ready  at  his  elbow. 

This  was  the  history  of  Deronda,  so  far  as  be 
knew  it,  up  to  the  time  of  that  visit  to  Leubrann 
in  which  he  saw  Gwendolen  Harleth  at  the  gam- 
ing table. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

It  Is  a common  sentence  that  Knowledge  (a  power; 
belt  who  hath  duly  considered  or  aet  forth  the  power 
of  Ignorance  ? Knowledge  alowlv  builds  up  what  Ig- 
norance in  ail  hour  pulls  down.  Knowledge,  through 
patient  and  frugal  centuries,  enlarges  discovery  and 
makes  record  of  it;  Ignorance,  wanting  its  day's  din- 
ner, lights  a fire  with  the  record,  and  gives  a flavor  to 
Its  one  roast  with  the  burnt  souls  of  many  generations. 
Knowledge,  instructing  the  sense,  refining  and  multi- 
plying needs,  transforms  itself  into  skill,  and  makes 
Ilw  various  with  a new  six  days’  work : comes  Igno- 
rance drunk  on  the  seventh,  with  a firkin  of  oil  and  a 
match  and  an  easy  “ Let  there  not  be”— and  the  many- 
colored  creation  la  shriveled  up  In  blackness.  Of  a 
truth,  Knowledge  Is  power,  but  It  is  a power  reined  by 
scruple,  having  a conscience  of  what  must  be  and  what 
may  be;  whereas  Ignorance  is  a blind  giant  who,  let 
him  but  wax  unbouud,  would  make  it  a a port  to  seize 
the  pillars  that  hold  up  the  long-wrought  fabric  of  hit- 
man good,  and  turn  all  the  places  of  joy  dark  as  a bur- 
led Babylon.  And  looking  at  life  parcel-wise.  In  tbs 
growth  of  a single  lot,  who  having  a practiced  vision 
may  not  see  that  ignorance  of  the  true  bond  between 
events,  and  false  conceit  of  means  whereby  sequences 
may  be  compelled— like  that  falsity  of  eyesight  which 
overlooks  the  gradations  of  distance,  seeing  that  which 
is  afar  off  as  if  it  were  within  a step  or  a grasp — pre- 
cipitate the  mistaken  soul  on  destruction  ? 

It  was  half  past  tea  in  the  morning  when 
Gwendolen  Harleth,  after  her  gloomy  journey 
from  Leubronn,  arrived  at  the  station  from  which 
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she  must  drive  to  Offendene.  No  carnage  or 
friend  was  awaiting  her,  for  in  the  telegram  she 
had  sent  from  Dover  she  had  mentioned  a later 
train,  and  in  her  impatience  of  lingering  at  a 
London  station  she  had  set  off  without  picturing 
what  it  would  be  to  arrive  unannounced  at  half 
an  hour’s  drive  from  home — at  one  of  those  sta- 
tions which  have  been  fixed  on  not  as  near  any 
where  but  as  equidistant  from  every  where.  De- 
posited as  a feme-sole  with  her  large  trunks,  and 
having  to  wait  while  a vehicle  was  being  got  from 
the  large-sized  lantern  called  the  Railway  Inn, 
Gwendolen  felt  that  the  dirty  paint  in  the  waiting- 
room,  the  dusty  decanter  of  flat  water,  and  the 
texts  in  large  letters  calling  on  her  to  repent  and 
be  converted,  were  part  of  the  dreary  prospect 
opened  by  her  family  troubles ; and  she  hurried 
away  to  the  outer  door  looking  toward  the  lane 
and  fields.  But  here  the  very  gleams  of  sunshine 
seemed  melancholy,  for  the  autumnal  leaves  and 
grass  were  shivering,  and  the  wind  was  turning 
up  the  feathers  of  a cock  and  two  croaking  hens 
which  had  doubtless  parted  with  their  grown-up 
offspring,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves. The  railway  official  also  seemed  without 
resources,  and  his  innocent  demeanor  in  observ- 
ing Gwendolen*  and  her  trunks  was  rendered 
intolerable  by  the  cast  in  his  eye;  especially 
since,  being  a new  man,  he  did  not  know  her,  and 
must  conclude  that  she  was  not  very  high  in  the 
world.  The  vehicle — a dirty  old  barouche — was 
within  sight,  and  was  being  slowly  prepared  by 
an  elderly  laborer.  Contemptible  details  these, 
to  make  part  of  a history ; yet  the  turn  of  most 
lives  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  without  them. 
They  are  continually  entering  with  cumulative 
force  into  a mood  until  it  gets  the  mass  and  mo- 
mentum of  a theory  or  a motive.  Even  philoso- 
phy is  not  quite  free  from  such  determining  in- 
fluences ; and  to  be  dropped  solitary  at  an  ugly 
irrelevant-looking  spot,  with  a sense  of  no  income 
on  the  mind,  might  well  prompt  a man  to  dis- 
couraging speculation  on  the  origin  of  things  and 
the  reason  of  a world  where  a subtle  thinker 
found  himself  so  badly  off.  How  much  more 
might  such  trifles  tell  on  a young  lady  equipped 
for  society  with  a fastidious  taste,  an  Indian 
shawl  over  her  arm,  some  ten  cubic  feet  of  trunks 
by  her  side,  and  a mortal  dislike  to  the  new  con- 
sciousness of  poverty  which  was  stimulating  her 
imagination  of  disagreeables  ? At  any  rate  they 
told  heavily  on  poor  Gwendolen,  and  helped  to 
quell  her  resistant  spirit  What  was  the  good 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  ugliness,  and 
humiliation  ? This  was  the  beginning  of  being 
at  home  again,  and  it  was  a sample  of  what  she 
had  to  expect 

Here  was  the  theme  on  which  her  discontent 
rung  its  sad  changes  during  her  slow  drive  in  the 
uneasy  barouche,  with  one  great  trunk  squeezing 
the  meek  driver,  and  the  other  fastened  with  a 
rope  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her.  Her  ruling  vis- 
ion all  the  way  from  Leubronn  had  been  that 
the  family  would  go  abroad  again ; for  of  course 
there  must  be  some  little  income  left — her  mam- 
ma did  not  mean  that  they  would  have  literally 
nothing.  To  go  to  a dull  place  abroad  and  live 
poorly  was  the  dismal  future  that  threatened 
her:  she  had  seen  plenty  of  poor  English  people 
abroad,  and  imagined  herself  plunged  in  the  de- 
spised dullness  of  their  ill-plenished  lives,  with 
Alice,  Bertha,  Fanny,  and  Isabel  all  growing  up 


in  tediousness  around  her,  while  she  advanced 
toward  thirty,  and  her  mamma  got  more  and 
more  melancholy.  But  she  did  not  mean  to  sub- 
mit, and  let  misfortune^  do  what  it  would  with 
her : she  had  not  yet  quite  believed  in  the  mis- 
fortune; but  weariness,  and  disgust  with  this 
wretched  arrival,  had  begun  to  affect  her  like  an 
uncomfortable  waking,  worse  than  the  uneasy 
dreams  which  had  gone  before.  The  self-delight 
with  which  she  had  kissed  her  image  in  the  glass 
had  faded  before  the  sense  of  futility  in  being 
any  thing  whatever— charming,  clever,  resolute 
— what  was  the  good  of  it  all  ? Events  might 
turn  out  anyhow,  and  men  were  hateful  Yes, 
men  were  hateful.  Those  few  words  were  filled 
out  with  very  vivid  memories.  But  in  these  last 
hours  a certain  change  had  come  over  their 
meaning.  It  is  one  thing  to  hate  stolen  goods, 
and  another  thing  to  hate  them  the  more  because 
their  being  stolen  hinders  us  from  making  use 
of  them.  Gwendolen  had  begun  to  be  angry 
with  Grandcourt  for  being  what  had  hindered 
her  from  marrying  him,  angry  with  him  as  the 
cause  of  her  present  dreary  lot. 

But  the  slow  drive  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
the  lumbering  vehicle  coming  up  the  avenue  was 
within  sight  of  the  windows.  A figure  appearing 
under  the  portico  brought  a rush  of  new  and  less 
selfish  feeling  in  Gwendolen,  and  when,  springing 
from  the  carriage,  she  saw  the  dear  beautiful  face, 
with  fresh  lines  of  sadness  in  it,  she  threw  her 
arras  round  her  mother’s  neck,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment felt  all  sorrows  only  in  relation  to  her 
mother’s  feeling  about  them. 

Behind,  of  course,  were  the  sad  faces  of  the 
four  superfluous  girls,  each,  poor  thing — like  those 
other  many  thousand  sisters  of  us  all — haring  her 
peculiar  world  which  was  of  no  importance  to  any 
one  else,  but  all  of  them  feeling  Gwendolen’s 
presence  to  be  somehow  a relenting  of  misfortune : 
where  Gwendolen  was,  something  interesting 
would  happen ; even  her  hurried  submission  to 
their  kisses,  and  44  Now  go  away,  girls,”  carried 
the  sort  of  comfort  which  all  weakness  finds  in 
decision  and  authoritativeness.  Good  Miss  Mer- 
ry, whose  air  of  meek  depression,  hitherto  held 
unaccountable  in  a governess  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  family,  was  now  at  the  general  level 
of  circumstances,  did  not  expect  any  greeting,  but 
busied  herself  with  the  trunks  and  the  coach- 
man’s pay ; while  Mrs.  Darilow  and  Gwendolen 
hastened  up  stairs  and  shut  themselves  in  the 
black  and  yellow  bedroom. 

44  Never  mind,  mamma  dear,”  said  Gwendolen, 
tenderly  pressing  her  handkerchief  against  the 
tears  that  were  rolling  down  Mrs.  Darilow’s 
cheeks.  44  Never  mind.  I don’t  mind.  I will  do 
something.  I will  be  something.  Things  will 
come  right  It  seemed  worse  because  I was  away. 
Come  now ! you  must  be  glad  because  I am  here.” 

Gwendolen  felt  every  word  of  that  speech.  A 
rush  of  compassionate  tenderness  stirred  aU  her 
capability  of  generous  resolution ; and  the  self- 
confident  projects  which  had  vaguely  glanced  be- 
fore her  during  her  journey  sprang  instantaneous- 
ly into  new  definiteness.  Suddenly  she  seemed 
to  perceive  how  she  could  be  “something.”  It 
was  one  of  her  best  moments,  and  the  fond  moth- 
er, forgetting  every  thing  below  that  tide-mark, 
looked  at  her  with  a sort  of  adoration.  She  said, 

“Bless  you, my  good,  good  darling!  I can  be 
happy,  if  you  can.” 
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But  later  in  the  day  there  was  an  ebb ; the  old 
slippery  rocks,  the  old  weedy  places,  re-appeared. 
Naturally  there  was  a shrinking  of  courage  as 
misfortune  ceased  to  be  a mere  announcement, 
and  began  to  disclose  itself  as  a grievous,  tyran- 
nical inmate.  At  first — that  ugly  drive  at  an  end 
— it  was  still  Offendene  that  Gwendolen  had  come 
home  to,  and  all  surroundings  of  immediate  con- 
sequence to  her  were  still  there  to  secure  her 
personal  ease:  the  roomy  stillness  of  the  large, 
solid  house  while  she  rested,  all  the  luxuries  of 
her  toilet  cared  for  without  trouble  to  her,  and 
a little  tray  with  her  favorite  food  brought  to  her 
in  private.  For  she  had  said,  “Keep  them  all 
away  from  us  to-day,  mamma;  let  you  and  me 
be  alone  together.” 

When  Gwendolen  came  down  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, fresh  as  a newly  dipped  swan,  and  sat 
leaning  against  the  cushions  of  the  settee  beside 
her  mamma,  their  misfortune  had  not  yet  turned 
its  face  and  breath  upon  her.  She  felt  prepared 
to  hear  every  thing,  and  began,  in  a tone  of  delib- 
erate intention, 

“What  have  you  thought  of  doing  exactly, 
mamma  ?” 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
move  away  from  this  house.  Mr.  Haynes,  most 
fortunately,  is  as  glad  to  have  it  now  as  he  would 
have  been  when  we  took  it.  Lord  Brackenshaw’s 
agent  is  to  arrange  every  thing  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage  for  us : Bazlcy,  you  know ; not  at 
all  an  ill-natured  man.” 

“ I can  not  help  thinking  that  Lord  Bracken- 
shaw  would  let  you  stay  here  rent  free,  mamma,” 
said  Gwendolen,  whose  talents  had  not  been  ap- 
plied to  business  so  much  as  to  discernment  of  the 
admiration  excited  by  her  charms. 

44  My  dear  child,  Lord  Brackenshaw  is  in  Scot- 
land, and  knows  nothing  about  us.  Neither  your 
uncle  nor  I would  choose  to  apply  to  him.  Be- 
sides, what  could  we  do  in  this  house  without 
servants,  and  without  money  to  warm  it  f The 
sooner  we  are  out  the  better.  We  have  nothing 
to  carry  but  our  clothes,  you  know.” 

“I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  abroad,  then  ?” 
said  Gwendolen.  After  all,  this  was  what  she  had 
familiarized  her  mind  with. 

“ Oh  no,  dear,  no.  How  could  we  travel  ? You 
never  did  learn  any  thing  about  income  and  ex- 
penses,” said  Mrs.  Davilow,  trying  to  smile,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  Gwendolen's  as  she  added, 
mournfully,  44  That  makes  it  so  much  harder  for 
you,  my  pet” 

“But  where  are  we  to  go?”  said  Gwendolen, 
with  a trace  of  sharpness  in  her  tone.  She  feh 
a new  current  of  fear  passing  through  her. 

“ It  is  all  decided.  A little  furniture  is  to  be 

St  in  from  the  Rectory — all  that  can  be  spared.” 

rs.  Davilow  hesitated.  She  dreaded  the  reality 
for  herself  less  than  the  shock  she  must  give 
Gwendolen,  who  looked  at  her  with  tense  expect- 
ancy, but  was  silent 

44  It  is  Sawyer’s  Cottage  we  are  to  go  to.” 

At  first  Gwendolen  remained  silent,  paling  with 
anger — justifiable  anger,  in  her  opinion.  Then 
she  said,  with  haughtiness, 

44  That  is  impossible.  Something  else  than  that 
ought  to  have  been  thought  of.  My  uncle  ought 
not  to  allow  that  I will  not  submit  to  it” 

44  My  sweet  child,  what  else  could  have  been 
thought  of?  Your  uncle,  I am  sure,  is*as  kind  as 
he  can  be ; but  he  is  suffering  himself : he  has  his 


family  to  bring  up.  And  do  you  quite  under- 
stand ? You  must  remember — we  have  nothing. 
We  shall  have  absolutely  nothing  except  what  he 
and  my  sister  give  us.  They  have  been  as  wise 
and  active  as  possible,  and  we  must  try  to  earn 
something.  I and  the  girls  are  going  to  work 
a table-cloth  border  for  the  Ladies’  Charity  at 
Wancester,  and  a communion  cloth  that  the  pa- 
rishioners are  to  present  to  Pennicote  church.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  went  into  these  details  timidly; 
but  how  else  was  she  to  bring  the  fact  of  their 
position  home  to  this  poor  child,  who,  alas ! must 
submit  at  present,  whatever  might  be  in  the  back- 
ground for  her  ? and  she  herself  had  a supersti- 
tion that  there  must  be  something  better  in  the 
background. 

44  But  surely  somewhere  else  than  Sawyer’s  Cot- 
tage might  have  been  found,”  Gwendolen  persist- 
ed— taken  hold  of  (as  if  in  a nightmare)  by  the 
image  of  this  house  where  an  exciseman  hod  lived. 

44  No  indeed,  dear.  You  know  houses  are  scarce, 
and  we  may  be  thankful  to  get  any  thing  so  pri- 
vate. It  is  not  so  very  bad.  There  are  two  little 
parlors  and  four  bedrooms.  You  shall  sit  alone 
whenever  you  like.” 

The  ebb  of  sympathetic  care  for  her  mamma 
had  gone  so  low  just  now  that  Gwendolen  took 
no  notice  of  these  deprecatory  words. 

44 1 can  not  conceive  that  all  your  property  is 
gone  at  once,  mamma.  How  can  you  be  sure  in 
so  short  a time?  It  is  not  a week  since  you 
wrote  to  me.” 

44  The  first  news  came  much  earlier,  dear.  But 
I would  not  spoil  your  pleasure  till  it  was  quite 
necessary.” 

44  Oh,  how  vexatious !”  said  Gwendolen,  color- 
ing with  fresh  anger.  44  If  I had  known,  I could 
have  brought  home  the  money  I had  won ; and 
for  want  of  knowing,  I staid  and  lost  it  I had 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  and  it  would  have 
done  for  us  to  live  on  a little  while,  till  I could 
have  carried  out  some  plan.”  She  paused  an  in- 
stant, and  then  added,  more  impetuously, 44  Every 
thing  has  gone  against  me.  People  have  come 
near  me  only  to  blight  me.” 

Among  the 44  people”  she  was  including  Deron- 
da.  If  he  had  not  interfered  in  her  life,  she  would 
have  gone  to  the  gaming  table  again  with  a few 
napoleons,  and  might  have  won  back  her  losses. 

44  We  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Prov- 
idence, my  child,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Davilow,  startled 
by  this  revelation  of  the  gambling,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  say  more.  She  felt  sure  that  44  people” 
meant  Grandcourt,  about  whom  her  lips  were 
sealed.  And  Gwendolen  answered  immediately, 

44  But  I don’t  resign  myself.  I shall  do  what  I 
can  against  it.  ^What  is  the  good  of  calling  peo- 
ple’s wickedness  Providence?  You  said  in  your 
letter  it  was  Mr.  Lassman’s  fault  we  hAd  lost  our 
money.  Has  he  run  away  with  it  all  ?” 

44  No, dear;  you  don’t  understand.  There  were 
great  speculations : he  meant  to  gun.  It  was  all 
about  mines  and  things  of  that  sort  He  risked 
too  much.” 

“I  don’t  call  that  Providence:  H was  his  im- 
providence with  our  money,  and  he  ought  to  be 
punished.  Can’t  we  go  to  law  and  recover  our 
fortune  ? My  uncle  ought  to  take  measures,  and 
not  sit  down  by  such  wrongs.  We  ought  to  go 
to  law.” 

44  My  dear  child,  law  can  never  bring  back 
money  lost  in  that  way.  Your  unde  wys  it  is 
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milk  spilled  upon  the  ground.  Besides,  one  must 
have  a fortune  to  get  any  law:  there  is  no  law 
for  people  who  are  ruined.  And  our  money  has 
only  gone  along  with  other  people’s.  We  are  not 
the  only  sufferers : others  have  to  resign  them- 
selves besides  us.” 

“ But  I don’t  resign  myself  to  live  at  Sawyer’s 
Cottage  and  see  you  working  for  sixpences  and 
shillings  because  of  that  I shall  not  do  it  I 
shall  do  what  is  more  befitting  our  rank  and  ed- 
ucation.” 

“ I am  sure  your  uncle  and  all  of  us  will  ap- 
prove of  that  dear,  and  admire  you  the  more  for 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  glad  of  an  unexpected 
opening  for  speaking  on  a difficult  subject  44  I 
didn’t  mean  that  you  should  resign  yourself  to 
worse  when  any  thing  better  offered  itself.  Both 
your  uncle  and  aunt  have  felt  that  your  abilities 
and  education  were  a fortune  for  you,  and  they 
have  already  heard  of  something  within  your 
reach.” 

44  What  is  that  mamma  ?”  Some  of  Gwen- 
dolen’s anger  gave  way  to  interest  and  she  was 
not  without  romantic  conjectures. 

“There  are  two  situations  that  offer  them- 
selves. One  is  in  a bishop’s  family,  where  there 
are  three  daughters,  and  the  other  is  in  quite  a 
high  class  of  school;  and  in  both  your  French 
and  music  and  dancing,  and  then  your  manners 
and  habits  as  a lady,  are  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
Each  is  a hundred  a year — and — just  for  the 
present” — Mrs.  Davilow  had  become  frightened 
and  hesitating — “to  save  you  from  the  petty, 
common  way  of  living  that  we  must  go  to-— you 
would  perhaps  accept  one  of  the  two.” 

“ What ! be  like  Miss  Graves  at  Madame  Meu- 
nier’s  ? No.” 

“ I think,  myself,  that  Dr.  Mompert’s  would  be 
more  suitable.  There  could  be  no  hardship  in  a 
bishop’s  family.” 

“Excuse  me,  mamma.  There  are  hardships 
every  where  for  a governess.  And  I don’t  see 
that  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  be  looked  down  on 
in  a bishop’s  family  than  in  any  other.  Besides, 
you  know  very  well  I hate  teaching.  Fancy  me 
shut  up  with  three  awkward  girls  something  like 
Alice  1 I would  rather  emigrate  than  be  a gov- 
erness.” 

What  it  precisely  was  to  emigrate,  Gwendolen 
was  not  called  on  to  explain.  Mrs.  Davilow  was 
mute,  seeing  no  outlet,  and  thinking  with  dread 
of  the  collision  that  might  happen  when  Gwen- 
dolen had  to  meet  her  uncle  and  aunt.  There 
was  an  air  of  reticence  in  Gwendolen’s  haughty 
resistant  speeches,  which  implied  that  she  had  a 
definite  plan  in  reserve ; and  her  practical  igno- 
rance, continually  exhibited,  could  not  nullify  the 
mother’s  belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  that  forcible 
will  and  daring  which  had  held  the  mastery  over 
herself. 

“ I have  some  ornaments,  mamma,  and  I could 
sell  them,”  said  Gwendolen.  “ They  would  make 
a sum : I want  a little  sum — just  to  go  on  with. 
I dare  say  Marshall  at  Wanoester  would  take 
them : I know  he  showed  me  some  bracelets  once 
that  he  said  he  had  bought  from  a lady.  Jocosa 
might  go  and  ask  him.  Jocosa  is  going  to  leave 
us,  of  course.  But  she  might  do  that  first.” 

“She  would  do  any  thing  she  could,  poor  dear 
soul  1 I have  not  told  you  yet — she  wanted  me  to 
take  all  her  savings — her  three  hundred  pounds. 
I tell  her  to  set  up  a little  school  It  will  be  hard 


for  her  to  go  into  a new  family,  now  she  has  been 
so  long  with  us.” 

“ Oh,  recommend  her  for  the  bishop’s  daugh- 
ters,” said  Gwendolen,  with  a sudden  gleam  of 
laughter  in  her  face.  “ l am  sure  she  will  do  bet- 
ter than  I should.” 

“ Do  take  care  not  to  say  such  things  to  your 
uncle,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow.  “ He  will  be  hurt  at 
your  despising  what  he  has  exerted  himself  about 
But  I dare  say  you  have  something  else  in  your 
mind  that  he  might  not  disapprove,  if  you  con- 
sulted him.” 

44  There  is  some  one  else  I want  to  consult  first 
Are  the  Arrowpoints  at  Quetcham  still,  and  is 
Herr  Klesmer  there  ? But  I dare  say  you  know 
nothing  about  it,  poor  dear  mamma.  Can  Jef- 
fries go  on  horseback  with  a note  ?” 

“ On,  my  dear,  Jeffries  is  not  here,  and  the  deal- 
er has  taken  the  horses.  But  some  one  could  go 
for  us  from  Leek’s  farm.  The  Arrowpoints  are 
at  Quetcham,  I know.  Miss  Arrowpoint  left  her 
card  the  other  day : I could  not  see  her.  But  I 
don’t  know  about  Herr  Klesmer.  Do  you  want 
to  send  before  to-morrow  ?” 

“ Yes,  as  soon  as  possible.  I will  write  a note,” 
said  Gwendolen,  rising. 

“ What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Gwen  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  relieved  in  the  midst  of  her  won- 
derment by  signs  of  alacrity  and  better  humor. 

44  Don’t  mind  what,  there’s  a dear  good  mam- 
ma,” said  Gwendolen,  reseating  herself  a moment 
to  give  atoning  caresses.  “I  mean  to  do  some- 
thing. Never  mind  what,  until  it  is  all  settled. 
And  then  you  shall  be  comforted.  The  dear  face ! 
— it  is  ten  years  older  in  these  three  weeks.  Now, 
now,  now ! don’t  cry” — Gwendolen,  holding  her 
mamma’s  head  with  both  hands,  kissed  the  trem- 
bling eyelids.  “ But  mind  you  don’t  contradict 
me  or  put  hinderances  in  my  way.  I must  decide 
for  myself.  I can  not  be  dictated  to  by  my  uncle 
or  any  one  else.  My  life  is  my  own  affair.  And 
I think” — here  her  tone  took  an  edge  of  scorn — 
“ I think  I can  do  better  for  you  than  let  you  live 
in  Sawyer’s  Cottage.” 

In  uttering  this  last  sentence  Gwendolen  again 
rose,  and  went  to  a desk,  where  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Klesmer: 

“Miss  H&rleth  presents  her  compliments  to 
Herr  Klesmer,  and  ventures  to  request  of  him  the 
very  great  favor  that  he  will  call  upon  her,  if  pos- 
sible to-morrow.  Her  reason  for  presuming  so 
far  on  his  kindness  is  of  a very  Berious  nature. 
Unfortunate  family  circumstances  have  obliged 
her  to  take  a course  in  which  she  can  only  turn 
for  advice  to  the  great  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  Herr  Klesmer.” 

“ Pray  get  this  sent  to  Quetcham  at  once,  mam- 
ma,” said  Gwendolen,  as  she  addressed  the  letter. 
“ The  man  must  be  told  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
Let  no  time  be  lost.” 

For  the  moment  the  absorbing  purpose  was  to 
get  the  letter  dispatched ; but  when  she  had  been 
assured  on  this  point,  another  anxiety  arose  and 
kept  her  in  a state  of  uneasy  excitement  If 
Klesmer  happened  not  to  be  at  Quetcham,  what 
could  she  do  next?  Gwendolen’s  belief  in  her 
star,  so  to  speak,  had  had  some  bruises.  Things 
had  gone  against  her.  A splendid  marriage  which 
presented  itself  within  reach  had  shown  a hideous 
flaw.  The  chances  of  roulette  had  not  adjusted 
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themselves  to  her  claims ; and  a man  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing  had  thrust  himself  between  her 
and  her  intentions.  The  conduct  of  those  unin- 
teresting people  who  managed  the  business  of 
the  world  had  been  culpable  just  in  the  points 
most  injurious  to  her  in  particular.  Gwendolen 
Harleth,  with  all  her  beauty  and  conscious  force, 
felt  the  close  threats  of  humiliation : for  the  first 
time  the  conditions  of  this  world  seemed  to  her 
like  a hurrying,  roaring  crowd  in  which  she  had 
got  astray,  no  more  cared  for  and  protected  than 
a myriad  of  other  girls,  in  spite  of  its  being  a 
peculiar  hardship  to  her.  If  Klesmer  were  not 
at  Quetcham,  that  would  be  all  of  a piece  with 
the  rest : the  unwelcome  negative  urged  itself  as 
a probability,  and  set  her  brain  working  at  des- 
perate alternatives  which  might  deliver  her  from 
Sawyer’s  Cottage  or  the  ultimate  necessity  of 
“ taking  a situation” — a phrase  that  summed  up 
for  her  the  disagreeables  most  wounding  to  her 
pride,  most  irksome  to  her  tastes ; at  least  so 
far  as  her  experience  enabled  her  to  imagine  dis- 
agreeables. 

Still  Klesmer  might  be  there,  and  Gwendolen 
thought  of  the  result  in  that  case  with  a hopeful- 
ness which  even  cast  a satisfactory  light  over  her 
peculiar  troubles,  as  what  might  well  enter  into 
the  biography  of  celebrities  and  remarkable  per- 
sons. And  if  she  had  heard  her  immediate  ac- 
quaintances cross-examined  as  to  whether  they 
thought  her  remarkable,  the  first  who  said  “ No” 
would  have  surprised  her. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

We  please  our  fancy  with  ideal  weba 
Of  innovation,  but  our  life  meanwhile 
Is  In  the  loom,  where  busy  passion  plies 
The  shuttle  to  and  fro,  and  gives  our  deeds 
The  accustomed  pattern. 

Gwendolen’s  note,  coming  “pat  betwixt  too 
early  and  too  late,”  was  put  into  Klesmer’s  hands 
just  when  he  was  leaving  Quetcham,  and  in  order 
to  meet  her  appeal  to  his  kindness,  he,  with  some 
inconvenience  to  himself,  spent  the  night  at  Wan- 
cester.  There  were  reasons  why  he  would  not 
remain  at  Quetcham. 

That  magnificent  mansion,  fitted  with  regard 
to  the  greatest  expense,  had,  in  fact,  become  too 
hot  for  him,  its  owners  having,  like  some  great 
politicians,  been  astonished  at  an  insurrection 
against  the  established  order  of  things,  which 
we  plain  people,  after  the  event,  can  perceive  to 
have  been  prepared  under  their  very  noses. 

There  were,  as  usual,  many  guests  in  the  house, 
and  among  them  one  in  whom  Miss  Arrowpoint 
foresaw  a new  pretender  to  her  hand — a political 
man  of  good  family  who  confidently  expected  a 
peerage,  and  felt  on  public  grounds  that  he  re- 
quired a larger  fortune  to  support  the  title  prop- 
erly. Heiresses  vary,  and  persons  interested  in 
one  of  them  beforehand  are  prepared  to  find  that 
she  is  too  yellow  or  too  red,  tall  and  toppling  or 
short  and  square,  violent  and  capricious  or  moony 
and  insipid;  but  in  every  case  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  she  will  consider  herself  an  append- 
age to  her  fortune,  and  marry  where  others  think 
her  fortune  ought  to  go.  Nature,  however,  not 
only  accommodates  herself  ill  to  our  favorite  prac- 
tices by  making  “ only  children”  daughters,  but 
also  now  and  then  endows  the  misplaced  daughter 


with  a clear  head  and  & strong  will  The  Arrow- 
points  had  already  felt  some  anxiety  owing  to 
these  endowments  of  their  Catherine.  She  would 
not  accept  the  view  of  her  social  duty  which  re- 
quired her  to  marry  a needy  nobleman  or  a com- 
moner on  the  ladder  toward  nobility ; and  they 
were  not  without  uneasiness  concerning  her  per- 
sistence in  declining  suitable  offers.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  her  being  in  love  with  Klesmer  they 
were  not  at  all  uneasy — a very  common  sort  of 
blindness.  For  in  general  mortals  have  a great 
power  of  being  astonished  at  the  presence  of  an 
effect  toward  which  they  have  done  every  thing, 
and  at  the  absence  of  an  effect  toward  which  they 
have  done  nothing  but  desire  it  Parents  are 
astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  their  sons,  though 
they  have  used  the  most  time-honored  and  expen- 
sive means  of  securing  it;  husbands  and  wives 
are  mutually  astonished  at  the  loss  of  affection 
which  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  keep ; and  all 
of  us  in  our  turn  are  apt  to  be  astonished  that 
our  neighbors  do  not  admire  us.  In  this  way  it 
happens  that  the  truth  seems  highly  improbable. 
The  truth  is  something  different  from  the  habit- 
ual lazy  combinations  begotten  by  our  wishes. 
The  Arrowpoints’  hour  of  astonishment  was  come. 

When  there  is  a passion  between  an  heiress 
and  a proud  independent-spirited  man,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  come  to  an  understanding ; but 
the  difficulties  are  likely  to  be  overcome  unless 
the  proud  man  secures  himself  by  a constant 
alibi.  Brief  meetings  after  studied  absence  are 
potent  in  disclosure : but  more  potent  still  is  fre- 
quent companionship,  with  full  sympathy  in  taste, 
and  admirable  qualities  on  both  sides ; especially 
where  the  one  is  in  the  position  of  teacher  and 
the  other  is  delightedly  conscious  of  receptive 
ability  which  also  gives  the  teacher  delight  The 
situation  is  famous  in  history,  and  has  no  less 
charm  now  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  Abelard. 

But  this  kind  of  comparison  had  not  occurred 
•to  the  Arrowpoints  when  they  first  engaged  Kles- 
mer to  come  down  to  Quetcham.  To  have  a first- 
rate  musician  in  your  house  is  a privilege  of 
wealth;  Catherine’s  musical  talent  demanded 
every  advantage ; and  she  particularly  desired  to 
use  her  quieter  time  in  the  country  for  more  thor- 
ough study.  Klesmer  was  not  yet  a Liszt,  un- 
derstood to  be  adored  by  ladies  of  all  European 
countries  with  the  exception  of  Lapland:  and 
even  with  that  understanding  it  did  not  follow 
that  he  would  make  proposals  to  an  heiress.  No 
musician  of  honor  would  do  so.  Still  less  was  it 
conceivable  that  Catherine  would  give  him  the 
slightest  pretext  for  such  daring.  The  largo 
check  that  Mr.  Arrowpoint  was  to  draw  in  Kles- 
mer’s  name  seemed  to  make  him  as  safe  an  in- 
mate as  a footman.  Where  marriage  is  incon- 
ceivable, a girl’s  sentiments  are  safe. 

Klesmer  was  eminently  a man  of  honor,  but 
marriages  rarely  begin  with  formal  proposals, 
and,  moreover,  Catherine’s  limit  of  the  conceiva- 
ble did  not  exactly  correspond  with  her  mother’s. 

Outsiders  might  have  been  more  apt  to  think 
that  Klesmer’s  position  was  dangerous  for  him- 
self if  Miss  Arrowpoint  had  been  an  acknowl- 
edged beauty ; not  taking  into  account  that  the 
most  powerful  of  all  beauty  is  that  which  reveals 
itself  after  sympathy  and  not  before  it  There  is 
a charm  of  eye  and  lip  which  comes  with  every 
little  phrase  that  certifies  delicate  perception  or 
fine  judgment,  with  every  unostentatious  word  or 
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smile  that  shows  a heart  awake  to  others ; and  no 
sweep  of  garment  or  turn  of  figure  is  more  satis- 
fying than  that  which  enters  as  a restoration  of 
confidence  that  one  person  is  present  on  whom  no 
intention  will  be  lost.  What  dignity  of  meaning 
goes  on  gathering  in  frowns  and  laughs  which  are 
never  observed  in  the  wrong  place ; what  suf- 
fused adorableness  in  a human  frame  where  there 
is  a mind  that  can  flash  out  comprehension  and 
hands  that  can  execute  finely  I The  more  obvious 
beauty,  also  adorable  sometimes— -one  may  say  it 
without  blasphemy — begins  by  being  an  apology 
for  folly,  and  ends,  like  other  apologies,  in  be- 
coming tiresome  by  iteration ; and  that  Klesmer, 
though  very  susceptible  to  it,  should  have  a pas- 
sionate attachment  to  Miss  Arrowpoint,  was  no 
more  a paradox  than  any  other  triumph  of  a mani- 
fold sympathy  over  a monotonous  attraction.  We 
object  less  to  be  taxed  with  the  enslaving  excess 
of  our  passions  than  with  our  deficiency  in  wider 
passion ; but  if  the  truth  were  known,  our  reputed 
intensity  is  often  the  dullness  of  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  ourselves.  Tannhauser,  one 
suspects,  was  a knight  of  ill-furnished  imagina- 
tion, hardly  of  larger  discourse  than  a heavy 
Guardsman ; Merlin  had  certainly  seen  his  best 
days,  and  was  merely  repeating  himself, -when  he 
fell  into  that  hopeless  captivity;  and  we  know 
that  Ulysses  felt  so  manifest  an  ennui  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  that  Calypso  herself  furthered 
his  departure.  There  is,  indeed,  a report  that  he 
afterward  left  Penelope ; but  since  she  was  ha- 
bitually absorbed  in  worsted-work,  and  it  was 
probably  from  her  that  Telemachus  got  his  mean, 
pettifogging  disposition,  always  anxious  about  the 
property  and  the  daily  consumption  of  meat,  no* 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  already  dubious 
scandal  as  to  the  relation  between  companionship 
and  constancy. 

Klesmer  was  as  versatile  and  fascinating  as  a 
young  Ulysses  on  a sufficient  acquaintance— one 
whom  nature  seemed  to  have  first  made  generous- 
ly, and  then  to  have  added  music  as  a dominant 
power  using  all  the  abundant  rest,  and,  as  in 
Mendelssohn,  finding  expression  for  itself  not 
only  in  the  highest  finish  of  execution,  but  in 
that  fervor  of  creative  wprk  and  theoretic  belief 
which  pierces  the  whole  future  of  a life  with  the 
light  of  congruous,  devoted  purpose.  His  foibles 
of  arrogance  and  vanity  did  not  exceed  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  best  English  families ; and 
Catherine  Arrowpoint  had  no  corresponding  rest- 
lessness to  clash  with  his : notwithstanding  her 
native  kindliness,  she  was  perhaps  too  coolly  firm 
and  self-sustained.  But  she  was  one  of  those 
satisfactory  creatures  whose  intercourse  has  the 
charm  of  discovery;  whose  integrity  of  faculty 
and  expression  begets  a wish  to  know  what  they 
will  say  on  all  subjects,  or  how  they  will  perform 
whatever  they  undertake ; so  that  they  end  by 
raising  not  only  a continual  expectation,  but  a 
continual  sense  of  fulfillment — the  systole  and  di- 
astole of  blissful  companionship.  In  such  cases 
the  outward  presentment  easily  becomes  what  the 
image  is  to  the  worshiper.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  two  became  aware  that  each  was  interest- 
ing to  the  other ; but  the  “ how  far”  remained  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Klesmer  did  not  conceive  that 
Miss  Arrowpoint  was  likely  to  think  of  him  as  a 
possible  lover,  and  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  herself  as  likely  to  stir  more  than  a 
friendly  regard,  or  to  fear  the  expression  of  more 


from  any  man  who  was  not  enamored  of  her  for- 
tune. Each  was  content  to  suffer  some  unshared 
sense  of  denial  for  the  sake  of  loving  the  other’s 
society  a little  too  well ; and  under  these  condi- 
tions no  need  had  been  felt  to  restrict  Klesmer’s 
visits  for  the  last  year  either  in  country  or  in 
town.  He  knew  very  well  that  if  Miss  Arrow- 
point  had  been  poor,  he  would  have  made  ardent 
love  to  her  instead  of  sending  a storm  through 
the  piano,  or  folding  his  arms  and  pouring  out  a 
hyperbolical  tirade  about  something  as  imperson- 
al as  the  north  pole ; and  she  was  not  less  aware 
that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Klesmer  to  wish 
for  her  hand,  she  would  have  found  overmaster- 
ing reasons  for  giving  it  to  him.  Here  was  the 
safety  of  full  cups,  which  are  as  secure  from 
overflow  as  the  half  empty,  always  supposing  no 
disturbance.  Naturally,  silent  feeling  had  not 
remained  at  the  same  point  any  more  than  the 
stealthy  dial  hand,  and  in  the  present  visit  to 
Quetcham,  Klesmer  had  begun  to  think  that  he 
would  not  come  again ; while  Catherine  was  more 
sensitive  to  his  frequent  bruequerie,  which  she 
rather  resented  as  a needless  effort  to  assert  his 
footing  of  superior  in  every  sense  except  the  con- 
ventional 

Meanwhile  enters  the  expectant  peer,  Mr.  Bult, 
an  esteemed  party  man  who,  rather  neutral  in 
private  life,  had  strong  bpinions  concerning  the 
districts  of  the  Niger,  was  much  at  home  alsfe  in 
the  Brazils,  spoke  with  decision  of  affairs  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  studious  of  his  Parliamentary 
and  itinerant  speeches,  and  had  the  general  solid- 
ity and  suffusive  pinkness  of  a healthy  Briton  on 
the  central  table-land  of  life.  Catherine,  aware 
of  a tacit  understanding  that  he  was  an  undeni- 
able husband  for  an  heiress,  had  nothing  to  Bay 
against  him  but  that  he  was  thoroughly  tiresome 
to  her.  Mr.  Bult  was  amiably  confident,  and  had 
no  idea  that  his  insensibility  to  counterpoint  could 
ever  be  reckoned  against  him.  Klesmer  he  hard- 
ly regarded  in  the  light  of  a serious  human  being 
who  ought  to  have  a vote ; and  he  did  not  mind 
Miss  Arrowpoint’s  addiction  to  music  any  more 
than  her  probable  expenses  in  antique  lace.  He 
was  consequently  a little  amazed  at  an  after- 
dinner  outburst  of  Klesmer’s  on  the  lack  of  ideal- 
ism in  English  politics,  which  left  all  mutuality 
between  distant  races  to  be  determined  simply  by 
the  need  of  a market : the  crusades,  to  his  mind, 
had  at  least  this  excuse,  that  they  had  a banner 
of  sentiment  round  which  generous  feelings  could 
rally:  of  course  the  scoundrels  rallied  too,  but 
what  then  ? they  rally  in  equal  force  round  your 
advertisement  van  of  “Buy  cheap,  sell  dear.” 
On  this  theme  Klesmer’s  eloquence,  gesticulatory 
and  other,  went  on  for  a little  while  like  stray 
fire-works  accidentally  ignited,  and  then  sank  into 
immovable  silence.  Mr.  Bult  was  not  surprised 
that  Klesmer’s  opinions  should  be  flighty,  but  was 
astonished  at  his  command  of  English  idiom  and 
his  ability  to  put  a point  in  a way  that  would 
have  told  at  a constituents’  dinner — to  be  ac- 
counted for  probably  by  his  being  a Pole,  or  a 
C^ech,  or  something  of  that  fermenting  sort,  in 
a state  of  political  refugeeism  which  had  obliged 
him  to  make  a profession  of  his  music ; and  that 
evening  in  the  drawing-room  he  for  the  first  time 
went  up  to  Klesmer  at  the  piano,  Miss  Arrow- 
point  being  near,  and  said, 

“I  had  no  idea  before  that  you  were  a political 
man.” 
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Klesmer’s  only  answer  was  to  fold  his  arms, 
put  out  his  nether  lip,  and  stare  at  Mr.  Bult, 

“You  must  have  been  used  to  public  speak- 
ing. You  speak  uncommonly  well,  though  I don’t 
agree  with  you.  From  what  you  said  about  sen- 
timent, I fancy  you  are  a Panslavist.” 

“ No ; my  name  is  Elijah.  I am  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,’1  said  Klesmer,  flashing  a smile  at  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  and  suddenly  making  a mysterious 
wind-like  rush  backward  and  forward  on  the  pi- 
ano. Mr.  Bult  felt  this  buffoonery  rather  offen- 
sive and  Polish,  but — Miss  Arrowpoint  being  there 
— did  not  like  to  move  away. 

“ Herr  Klesmer  has  cosmopolitan  ideas,”  said 
Miss  Arrowpoint,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  “He  looks  forward  to  a fusion  of 
races.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  said  Mr.  Bult,  willing  to 
be  gracious.  “ I was  sure  he  had  too  much  talent 
to  be  a mere  musician.” 

“ Ah,  Sir,  you  are  under  some  mistake  there,” 
said  Klesmer,  firing  up.  “ No  man  has  too  much 
talent  to  be  a musician.  Most  men  have  too  lit- 
tle. A creative  artist  is  no  more  a mere  musi- 
cian than  a great  statesman  is  a mere  politician. 
We  are  not  ingenious  puppets,  Sir,  who  live  in  a 
box  and  look  out  on  the  world  only  when  it  is 
gaping  for  amusement.  We  help  to  rule  the  na- 
tions and  make  the  age  as  much  as  any  other  pub- 
lic ^nen.  We  count  ourselves  on  level  benches 
with  legislators.  And  a man  who  speaks  effect- 
ively through  music  is  compelled  to  something 
more  difficult  than  Parliamentary  eloquence.” 

With  the  last  word  Klesmer  wheeled  from  the 
piano  and  walked  away. 

Miss  Arrowpoint  colored,  and  Mr.  Bult  ob- 
served, with  his  usual  phlegmatic  solidity,  “ Your 
pianist  does  not  think  small  beer  of  himself.” 

“Herr  Klesmer  is  something  more  than  a 
pianist,”  said  Miss  Arrowpoint,  apologetically. 
“ He  is  a great  musician  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  will  rank  with  Schubert  and  Men- 
delssohn.” 

“Ah,  you  ladies  understand  these  things,”  said 
Mr.  Bult,  none  the  less  convinced  that  these  things 
were  frivolous  because  Klesmer  had  shown  him- 
self a coxcomb. 

Catherine,  always  sorry  when  Klesmer  gave 
himself  airs,  found  an  opportunity  the  next  day  in 
the  music-room  to  say,  “ Why  were  you  so  heated 
last  night  with  Mr.  Bult  ? He  meant  no  harm.” 

“ You  wish  me  to  be  complaisant  to  him  ?”  said 
Klesmer,  rather  fiercely. 

“ I think  it  is  hardly  worth  your  while  to  be 
other  than  civil.” 

“ You  find  no  difficulty  in  tolerating  him,  then  ? 
— you  have  a respect  for  a political  platitudinarian 
as  insensible  as  an  ox  to  every  thing  he  can’t  turn 
into  political  capital  You  think  his  monumental 
obtuseness  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  English 
gentleman.” 

“ I did  not  say  that.” 

“ You  mean  that  I acted  without  dignity,  and 
you  are  offended  with  me.” 

“ Now  you  are  slightly  nearer  the  truth,”  said 
Catherine,  smiling. 

“Then  I had  better  put  my  burial-clothes  in 
my  portmanteau  and  set  off  at  once.” 

“ I don’t  see  that.  If  I have  to  bear  your  crit- 
icism of  my  operetta,  you  should  not  mind  my 
criticism  of  your  impatience.” 

“But  I do  mind  it  You  would  have  wished 


me  to  take  his  ignorant  impertinence  about  a 
‘mere  musician’  without  letting  him  know  his 
place.  I am  to  hear  my  gods  blasphemed  as  well 
as  myself  insulted.  But  I beg  pardon.  It  is  im- 
possible you  should  see  the  matter  as  I do.  Even 
you  can’t  understand  the  wrath  of  the  artist:  he 
is  of  another  caste  for  you.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  Catherine,  with  some  be- 
trayal of  feeling.  “ He  is  of  a caste  to  which  I 
look  up — a caste  above  mine.” 

Klesmer,  who  had  been  seated  at  a table  look- 
ing over  scores,  started  up  and  walked  to  a little 
distance,  from  which  he  said, 

“ That  is  finely  felt — I am  grateful  But  I had 
better  go,  all  the  same.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go,  for  good  and  all.  You  can  get  on  ex- 
ceedingly well  without  me:  your  operetta  is  on 
wheels-— it  will  go  of  itself.  And  your  Mr.  Buli’s 
company  fits  me  ‘ wie  die  Faust  ins  Auge.’  I am 
neglecting  my  engagements.  I must  go  off  to  St. 
Petersburg.” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“You  agree  with  me  that  I had  better  got” 
said  Klesmer,  with  some  irritation. 

“ Certainly ; if  that  is  what  your  business  and 
feeling  prompt.  I have  only  to  wonder  that  you 
have  consented  to  give  us  so  much  of  your  time 
in  the  last  year.  There  must  be  treble  the  inter- 
est to  you  any  where  else.  I have  never  thought 
of  your  consenting  to  come  here  as  any  thing  use 
than  a sacrifice.” 

“ Why  should  I make  the  sacrifice  ?”  said  Kles- 
mer, going  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  and  touch- 
ing the  keys  so  as  to  give  with  the  delicacy  of  an 
echo  in  the  far  distance  a melody  which  he  had 
-set  to  Heine’s  “Ich  hab’  dich  geliebet  und  liebe 
dich  noch.” 

“That  is  the  mystery,”  said  Catherine,  not 
wanting  to  affect  any  thing,  but  from  mere  agi- 
tation. From  the  same  cause  she  was  tearing  a 
piece  of  paper  into  minute  morsels,  as  if  at  a task 
of  utmost  multiplication  imposed  by  a cruel  fairy. 

“ You  can  conceive  no  motive?”  said  Klesmer, 
folding  his  arms. 

“None  that  seems  in  the  least  probable.” 

“ Then  I shall  tell  you.  It  is  because  you  are 
to  me  the  chief  woman  jn  the  world — the  throned 
lady  whose  colors  I carry  between  my  heart  and 
my  armor.” 

Catherine’s  hands  trembled  so  much  that  she 
could  no  longer  tear  the  paper : still  less  could 
her  lips  utter  a word.  Klesmer  went  on : 

“ This  would  be  the  last  impertinence  in  me, 
if  I meant  to  found  any  thing  upon  it  That  is 
out  of  the  question.  I mean  no  such  thing.  But 
you  once  said  it  was  your  doom  to  suspect  every 
man  who  courted  you  of  being  an  adventurer, 
and  what  made  you  angriest  was  men’s  imputing 
to  you  the  folly  of  believing  that  they  courted 
you  for  your  own  sake.  Did  you  not  say  so?” 

“ Very  likely,”  was  the  answer,  in  a low  mur- 
mur. 

“ It  was  a bitter  word.  Well,  at  least  one  man 
who  has  seen  women  as  plenty  as  flowers  in  May 
has  lingered  about  you  for  your  own  sake.  And 
since  he  is  one  whom  you  can  never  marry,  you 
will  believe  him.  That  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  some  other  man.  But  don’t  give  yourself  for 
a meal  to  a minotaur  like  Bult  I shall  go  now 
and  pack.  I shall  make  my  excuses  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint” Klesmer  roeeaa  he  ended,  and  walked 
quickly  toward  the  door. 
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“ You  must  take  this  heap  of  manuscript,  then,” 
said  Catherine,  suddenly  making  a desperate  ef- 
fort She  had  risen  to  fetch  the  heap  from  an- 
other table.  Klesmer  came  back,  and  they  had 
the  length  of  the  folio  sheets  between  them. 

44  Why  should  I not  marry  the  man  who  loves 
me,  if  I love  him?”  said  Catherine.  To  her  the 
effort  was  something  like  the  leap  of  a woman 
from  the  deck  into  the  life-boat 

14  It  would  be  too  hard — impossible — you  could 
not  carry  it  through.  I am  not  worth  what  you 
would  have  to  encounter.  I will  not  accept  the 
sacrifice.  It  would  be  thought  a mesalliance  for 
you,  and  I should  be  liable  to  the  worst  accusa- 
tions.” 

44 Is  it  the  accusations  you  are  afraid  off  I 
am  afraid  of  nothing  but  that  we  should  miss 
the  passing  of  our  lives  together.” 

The  decisive  word  had  been  spoken:  there 
was  no  doubt  concerning  the  end  willed  by  each : 
there  only  remained  the  way  of  arriving  at  it, 
and  Catherine  determined  to  take  the  straightest 
possible.  She  went  to  her  father  and  mother  in 
the  library,  and  told  them  that  she  had  promised 
to  marry  Klesmer.  ! 

Mrs.  Arrowpoint’s  state  of  mind  was  pitiable. 
Imagine  Jean  Jacques,  after  his  essay  on  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  arts,  waking  up  among 
children  of  nature  who  had  no  idea  of  grilling  the 
raw  bone  they  offered  him  for  breakfast  with  the 
primitive  convert  of  a flint;  or  Saint  Just,  after 
fervidly  denouncing  ail  recognition  of  pre-emi- 
nence, receiving  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  unbrok- 
en mediocrity  of  his  speech,  which  warranted  the 
dullest  patriots  in  delivering  themselves  at  equal 
length.  Something  of  the  same  sort  befell  the 
authoress  of  44  Tasso,”  when  what  she  had  safely 
demanded  of  the  dead  Leonora  was  enacted  by 
her  own  Catherine.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  live  up 
to  our  own  eloquence,  and  keep  pace  with  our 
winged  words,  while  we  are  treading  the  solid 
earth  and  are  liable  to  heavy  dining.  Besides,  it 
has  long  been  understood  that  the  proprieties  of 
literature  are  not  those  of  practical  life.  Mrs. 
Arrowpoint  naturally  wished  for  the  best  of  ev- 
ery thing.  She  not  only  liked  to  feel  herself  at  a 
higher  level  of  literary  sentiment  than  the  ladies 
with  whom  she  associated ; she  wished  not  to  be 
below  them  in  any  point  of  social  consideration.  | 
While  Klesmer  was  seen  in  the  light  of  a patron- 1 
ised  musician,  his  peculiarities  were  picturesque 
and  acceptable ; but  to  see  him  by  a sudden  flash 
in  the  light  of  her  son-in-law  gave  her  a burning 
sense  of  what  the  world  would  say.  And  the 
poor  lady  had  been  used  to  represent  her  Cathe- 
rine as  a model  of  excellence. 

Under  the  first  shock  she  forgot  every  thing 
but  her  anger,  and  snatched  at  any  phrase  that 
would  serve  as  a weapon. 

44  If  Klesmer  has  presumed  to  offer  himself  to 
you,  your  father  shall  horsewhip  him  off  the  prem- 
ises. Pray,  speak,  Mr.  Arrowpoint.” 

The  father  took  his  cigar  from  his  month,  and 
rose  to  the  occasion  by  saying, 44  This  will  never 
do,  Oath.” 

44  Do !”  cried  Mrs.  Arrowpoint ; 44  who  in  their 
senses  ever  thought  it  would  do  ? You  might  as 
well  say  poisoning  and  strangling  will  not  do. 
It  is  a comedy  you  have  got  up,  Catherine.  Else 
you  are  mad.” 

44 1 am  quite  sane  and  serious,  mamma,  and 
Herr  Klesmer  is  not  to  blame.  He  never  thought 


of  my  marrying  him.  I found  out  that  he  loved 
me,  and  loving  him,  I told  him  I would  marry 
him.” 

44  Leave  that  unsaid,  Catherine,”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint, bitterly.  44  Every  one  else  will  say  it 
for  you.  You  will  be  a public  fable.  Every  one 
will  say  that  you  must  have  made  the  offer  to  a 
man  who  has  been  paid  to  come  to  the  house — 
who  is  nobody  knows  what — a gypsy,  a Jew,  a 
mere  bubble  of  the  earth.” 

44  Never  mind,  mamma,”  said  Catherine,  indig- 
nant in  her  turn.  44  We  all  know  he  is  a genius 
— as  Tasso  was.” 

44  Those  times  were  not  these,  nor  is  Klesmer 
Tasso,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  getting  more  heat- 
ed. 44  There  is  no  sting  in  that  sarcasm,  except 
the  sting  of  undutifulness.” 

44 1 am  sorry  to  hurt  you,  mamma.  But  I will 
not  give  up  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  ideas  that 
I don't  believe  in  and  customs  I have  no  respect 
for.” 

44  You  have  lost  all  sense  of  duty,  then  ? Yoa 
have  forgotten  that  you  are  our  only  child — that 
it  lies  with  you  to  place  a great  property  in  the 
right  hands  ?” 

44  What  are  the  right  hands  ? My  grandfather 
gained  the  property  in  trade.” 

44  Mr.  Arrowpoint,  will  you  sit  by  and  hear  this 
without  speaking  ?” 

44 1 am  a gentleman,  Cath.  We  expect  yon  to 
marry  a gentleman,”  said  the  father,  exerting 
himself. 

44And  a man  connected  with  the  institutions 
of  this  country,”  said  the  mother.  44  A woman 
in  your  position  has  serious  duties.  Where  duty 
and  inclination  clash,  she  must  follow  duty.” 

44 1 don’t  deny  that,”  said  Catherine,  getting 
colder  in  proportion  to  her  mother’s  heat.  44  Bat 
one  may  say  very  true  things  and  apply  them 
falsely.  People  can  easily  take  the  &acred  word 
duty  as  a name  for  what  they  desire  any  one  else 
to  do.” 

44  Your  parents’  desire  makes  no  duty  for  you, 
then  ?” 

44  Yes,  within  reason.  But  before  I give  up  the 
happiness  of  my  life—” 

44  Catherine,  Catherine,  it  will  not  be  your  hap* 
piness,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  in  her  most  raven- 
like tones. 

44  Well,  what  seems  to  me  my  happiness — be- 
fore I give  it  up,  I must  see  some  better  reason 
than  the  wish  that  I should  marry  a nobleman, 
or  a man  who  votes  with  a party,  that  he  may  be 
turned  into  a nobleman.  I feel  at  liberty  to  mar- 
ry the  man  I love  and  think  worthy,  unless  some 
higher  duty  forbids.” 

44  And  60  it  does,  Catherine,  though  you  are 
blinded  and  can  not  see  it.  It  is  a woman’s  duty 
not  to  lower  herself.  You  are  lowering  yourself. 
Mr.  Arrowpoint,  will  you  tell  your  daughter  what 
is  her  duty  ?” 

44  You  must  see,  Catherine,  that  Klesmer  is  not 
the  man  for  you,”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint  44  He 
won’t  do  at  the  head  of  estates.  He  has  a deuced 
foreign  look — is  an  unpractical  man.” 

44 1 really  can’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
it,  papa.  The  land  of  England  has  often  passed 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners — Dutch  soldiers,  sons 
of  foreign  women  of  bad  character:  if  our  land 
were  sold  to-morrow,  it  would  very  likely  pass  into 
the  hands  of  some  foreign  merchant  on  ’Change. 
It  is  in  every  body’s  mouth  that  successful  swlo- 
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dlere  may  buy  up  half  the  laud  in  the  country. 
How  can  I stem  that  tide  ?” 

“It  will  never  do  to  argue  about  marriage, 
Cath,”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint  “ It’s  no  use  get- 
ting up  the  subject  like  a Parliamentary  ques- 
tion. We  must/  do  as  other  people  do.  We  must 
think  of  the  nation  and  the  public  good.1’ 

“ I can’t  see  any  public  good  concerned  here, 
papa,”  said  Catherine.  44  Why  is  it  to  be  expect- 
ed of  an  heiress  that  she  should  carry  the  prop- 
erty gained  in  trade  into  the  hands  of  a certain 
class  ? That  seems  to  me  a ridiculous  mish-mash 
of  superannuated  customs  and  false  ambition.  I 
should  call  it  a public  evil.  People  had  better 
make  a new  sort  of  public  good  by  changing  their 
ambitions.” 

44  That  is  mere  sophistry,  Catherine,”  said  Mrs. 
Arrowpoint.  44  Because  you  don’t  wish  to  marry 
a nobleman,  you  are  not  obliged  to  marry  a mount- 
ebank or  a charlatan.” 

44 1 can  not  understand  the  application  of  such 
words,  mamma.” 

44  No,  I dare  say  not,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Arrow- 
point,  with  significant  scorn.  44  You  have  got  to 
a pitch  at  which  we  are  not  likely  to  understand 
each  other.” 

44  It  can’t' be  done,  Cath,”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint, 
wishing  to  substitute  a better-humored  reasoning 
for  his  wife’s  impetuosity.  44  A man  like  Klesmer 
can’t  marry  such  a property  as  yours.  It  can’t 
be  done.” 

44  It  certainly  will  not  be  done,”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint,  imperiously.  “Where  is  the  man? 
Let  him  be  fetched.” 

44 1 can  not  fetch  him  to  be  insulted,”  said  Cath- 
erine. 44  Nothing  will  be  achieved  by  that.” 

44 1 suppose  you  would  wish  him  to  know  that 
in  marrying  you  he  will  not  marry  your  fortune,” 
said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint. 

44  Certainly ; if  it  were  so,  I should  wish  him  to 
know  it” 

44  Then  you  had  better  fetch  him.” 

Catherine  only  went  into  the  music-room  and 
said, 44  Come she  felt  no  need  to  prepare  Kles- 
mer. 

44  Herr  Klesmer,”  said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  with  a 
rather  contemptuous  stateliness,  44  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  what  has  passed  between  us  and 
our  daughter.  Mr.  Arrowpoint  will  tell  you  our 
resolution.” 

44  Your  marrying  is  quite  out  of  the  question,” 
said  Mr.  Arrowpoint,  rather  too  heavily  weighted 
with  his  task,  and  standing  in  an  embarrassment 
unrelieved  by  a cigar.  44  It  is  a wild  scheme  al- 
together. A man  has  been  called  out  for  less.” 

44  You  have  taken  a base  advantage  of  our  con- 
fidence,” burst  in  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  unable  to 
carry  out  her  purpose  and  leave  the  burden  of 
speech  to  her  husband. 

Klesmer  made  a low  bow  in  silent  irony. 

44  The  pretension  is  ridiculous.  You  had  bet- 
ter give  it  up  and  leave  the  house  at  once,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Arrowpoint  He  wished  to  do  with- 
out mentioning  the  money. 

44 1 can  give  up  nothing  without  reference  to 
your  daughter’s  wish,”  said  Klesmer.  4<My  en- 
gagement is  to  her.” 

44  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question,”  said 
Mrs.  Arrowpoint  44  We  shall  never  consent  to 
the  marriage.  If  Catherine  disobeys  us,  we  shall 
disinherit  her.  You  will  not  marry  her  fortune. 
It  is  right  you  should  know  that” 


1 44  Madam,  her  fortune  has  been  the  only  thing 

I have  had  to  regret  about  her.  But  I must  ask 
her  if  she  will  not  think  the  sacrifice  greater 
than  I am  worthy  of.” 

44 It  is  no  sacrifice  to  me,”  said  Catherine,  “ex- 
cept that  I am  sorry  to  hurt  my  father  and  moth- 
er. I have  always  felt  my  fortune  to  be  a wretch- 
ed fatality  of  my  life.” 

“You  mean  to  defy  us,  then?”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
rowpoint 

44 1 mean  to  marry  Herr  Klesmer,”  said  Cath- 
erine, firmly. 

44  He  had  better  not  count  on  our  relenting,” 
said  Mrs.  Arrowpoint,  whose  manners  suffered 
from  that  impunity  in  insult  which  has  been 
reckoned  among  the  privileges  of  women. 

44  Madam,”  said  Klesmer, 44  certain  reasons  for- 
bid me  to  retort  But  understand  that  I consider 
it  out  of  the  power  either  of  you  or  of  your  for- 
tune to  confer  on  me  any  thing  that  I value. 
My  rank  as  an  artist  is  of  my  own  winning,  and  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other.  I am  able 
to  maintain  your  daughter,  and  I ask  for  no 
change  in  my  life  but  her  companionship.” 

“You  will  leave  the  house,  however,”  said 
Mrs.  Arrowpoint 

“I  go  at  once,”  said  Klesmer,  bowing  and 
quitting  the  room. 

44  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  mamma,” 
said  Catherine ; 44 1 consider  myself  engaged  to 
Herr  Klesmer,  and  I intend  to  marry  him.” 

The  mother  turned  her  head  away  and  waved 
her  hand  in  sign  of  dismissal. 

44  It’s  all  very  fine,”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint,  when 
Catherine  was  gone;  “but  what  the  deuoe  are 
we  to  do  with  the  property  ?” 

44  There  is  Harry  Brendall  He  can  take  the 
name.” 

44  Harry  Brendall  will  get  through  it  all  in  no 
time,”  said  Mr.  Arrowpoint,  relighting  his  cigar. 

And  thus,  with  nothing  settled  but  the  determi- 
nation of  the  lovers,  Klesmer  had  left  Quetcham. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

Among  the  heirs  of  Art,  as  at  the  division  of  the 
promised  land,  each  has  to  win  his  portion  by  hard 
lighting:  the  bestowal  is  after  the  manner  of  prophe- 
cy, and  Is  a title  without  possession.  To  carry  the 
map  of  an  nn gotten  estate  In  your  pocket  Is  a poor 
sort  of  copyhold.  And  in  fancy  to  cast  his  shoe  over 
Edom  is  little  warrant  that  a man  shall  ever  set  the 
sole  of  his  foot  on  an  acre  of  his  own  there. 


The  most  obstinate  beliefs  that  mortals  entertain 
about  themselves  are  such  as  they  have  no  evidence 
for  beyond  a constant,  spontaneous  pulsing  of  their 
self-satisfaction— as  it  were  a hidden  seed  of  madness, 
a confidence  that  they  can  move  the  world  without 
precise  notion  of  standing-place  or  lever. 

44  Prat  go  to  church,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen, 
the  next  morning.  “ I prefer  seeing  Herr  Kles- 
mer alone.”  (He  had  written  in  reply  to  her  note 
that  he  would  be  with  her  at  eleven.) 

44  That  is  hardly  correct,  I think,”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow,  anxiously. 

44  Our  affairs  are  too  serious  for  us  to  think 
of  such  nonsensical  rules,”  said  Gwendolen,  con- 
temptuously. 44  They  are  insulting  as  well  as 
ridiculous.” 

44  You  would  not  mind  Isabel  sitting  with  you  ? 
She  would  be  reading  in  a corner.” 

“No,  she  could  not:  she  would  bite  her  nails 
and  stare.  It  would  be  too  irritating.  Trust  my 
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judgment,  mamma.  I must  be  alone.  Take  them 
all  to  church.” 

Gwendolen  had  her  way,  of  course ; only  that 
Miss  Merry  and  two  of  the  girls  staid  at  home 
to  give  the  house  a look  of  habitation  by  sitting 
at  the  dining-room  windows. 

It  was  a delicious  Sunday  morning.  The  mel- 
ancholy waning  sunshine  of  autumn  rested  on  the 
leaf-strown  grass  and  came  mildly  through  the 
windows  in  slanting  bands  of  brightness  over  the 
old  furniture,  and  the  glass  panel  that  reflected 
the  furniture;  over  the  tapestried  chairs  with 
their  faded  flower  wreaths,  the  dark  enigmatic 
pictures,  the  superannuated  organ  at  which  Gwen- 
dolen had  pleased  herself  with  acting  Saint  Ce- 
cilia on  her  first  joyous  arrival,  the  crowd  of  pal- 
lid, dusty  knickknacks  seen  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  antechamber  where  she  had  achieved 
the  wearing  of  her  Greek  dress  as  Hermione. 
This  last  memory  was  just  now  very  busy  in  her ; 
for  had  not  Klesmer  then  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration of  her  pose  and  expression  ? Whatever 
he  had  said,  whatever  she  imagined  him  to  have 
thought,  was  at  this  moment  pointed  with  keen- 
est interest  for  her:  perhaps  she  had  never  be- 
fore in  her  life  felt  so  inwardly  dependent,  so 
consciously  in  need  of  another  person’s  opinion. 
There  was  a new  fluttering  of  spirit  within  her,  a 
new  element  of  deliberation  in  her  self-estimate, 
which  had  hitherto  been  a blissful  gift  of  intui- 
tion. Still  it  was  the  recurrent  burden  of  her  in- 
ward soliloquy  that  Klesmer  had  seen  but  little 
of  her,  and  any  unfavorable  conclusion  of  his 
must  have  too  narrow  a foundation.  She  really 
felt  clever  enough  for  any  thing. 

To  fill  up  the  time,  she  collected  her  volumes 
and  pieces  of  music,  and  laying  them  on  the  top 
of  the  piano,  set  herself  to  classify  them.  Then 
catching  the  reflection  of  her  movements  in  the 
glass  panel,  she  was  diverted  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  image  there,  and  walked  toward  it 
Dressed  in  black  without  a single  ornament,  and 
with  the  warm  whiteness  of  her  skin  set  off  be- 
tween her  light  brown  coronet  of  hair  and  her 
square-cut  bodice,  she  might  have  tempted  an 
artist  to  try  again  the  Roman  trick  of  a statue  in 
black,  white,  and  tawny  marble.  Seeing  her  im- 
age slowly  advancing,  she  thought,  “I  am  beau- 
tiful”— not  exultingly,  but  with  grave  decision. 
Being  beautiful  was,  after  all,  the  condition  on 
which  she  most  needed  external  testimony.  If 
any  one  objected  to  the  turn  of  her  nose  or  the 
form  of  her  neck  and  chin,  she  had  not  the  sense 
that  she  could  presently  show  her  power  of  at- 
tainment in  these  branches  of  feminine  perfection. 

There  was  not  much  time  to  fill  up  in  this  way 
before  the  sound  of  wheels,  the  loud  ring,  and  the 
opening  doors  assured  her  that  she  was  not  by 
any  accident  to  be  disappointed.  This  slightly 
increased  her  inward  flutter.  In  spite  of  her  self- 
confidence,  she  dreaded  Klesmer  as  part  of  that 
unmanageable  world  which  was  independent  of 
her  wishes— -something  vitriolic,  that  would  not 
cease  to  burn  because  you  smiled  or  frowned  at 
it  Poor  thing ! she  was  at  a higher  crisis  of  her 
woman’s  fate  than  in  her  past  experience  with 
Grandoourt.  The  questioning  then  was  whether 
she  should  take  a particular  man  as  a husband. 
The  inmost  fold  of  her  questioning  now  was  wheth- 
er she  need  take  a husband  at  all — whether  she 
could  not  achieve  substantiality  for  herself  and 
know  gratified  ambition  without  bandage. 


Klesmer  made  his  most  deferential  bow  in  the 
wide  doorway  of  the  antechamber — showing  also 
the  deference  of  the  finest  gray  kerseymere  trow- 
sers  and  perfect  gloves  (the  44  masters  of  those  who 
know”  are  happily  altogether  human).  Gwen- 
dolen met  him  with  unusual  gravity,  and  holding 
out  her  hand,  said,  44  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to 
come,  Herr  Klesmer.  I hope  you  have  not  thought 
me  presumptuous.” 

44 1 took  your  wish  as  a command  that  did  me 
honor,”  said  Klesmer,  with  answering  gravity. 
He  was  really  putting  by  his  own  affairs  in  order 
to  give  his  utmost  attention  to  what  Gwendolen 
might  have  to  say ; but  his  temperament  was  still 
in  a state  of  excitation  from  the  events  of  yester- 
day likely  enough  to  give  his  expressions  a more 
than  usually  biting  edge. 

Gwendolen  for  once  was  under  too  great  a 
strain  of  feeling  to  remember  formalities.  She 
continued  standing  near  the  piano,  and  Klesmer 
took  his  stand  at  the  other  end  of  it,  with  his 
back  to  the  light  and  his  terribly  omniscient  eyes 
upon  her.  No  affectation  was  of  use,  and  she  be- 
gan without  delay. 

44 1 wish  to  consult  you,  Herr  Klesmer.  We 
have  lost  all  our  fortune;  we  have  nothing.  I 
must  get  my  own  bread,  and  I desire  to  provide 
for  my  mamma,  so  as  to  save  her  from  any  hard- 
ship. Tho  only  way  I can  think  of — and  I should 
like  it  better  than  any  thing — is  to  be  an  actress 
— to  go  on  the  stage.  But  of  course  I should 
like  to  take  a high  position,  and  I thought — if 
you  thought  I could” — here  Gwendoleh  became  a 
little  more  nervous — 44  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  be  a singer — to  study  singing  also.” 

Klesmer  put  down  his  hat  on  the  piano,  and 
folded  his  arms  as  if  to  concentrate  himself. 

44 1 know,”  Gwendolen  resumed,  turning  from 
pale  to  pink  and  back  again — 44 1 know  that  my 
method  of  singing  is  very  defective ; but  I have 
been  ill  taught.  I could  be  better  taught ; I could 
study.  And  you  will  understand  my  wish:  to 
sing  and  act  too,  like  Grisi,  is  a much  higher  po- 
sition. Naturally,  I should  wish  to  take  as  high 
a rank  as  I can.  And  I can  rely  on  your  judg- 
ment I am  sure  you  will  tell  me  the  truth.” 

Gwendolen  somehow  had  the  conviction  that, 
now  she  made  this  serious  appeal,  the  truth  would 
be  favorable. 

Still  Klesmer  did  not  speak.  He  drew  off  his 
gloves  quickly,  tossed  them  into  his  hat,  rested 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  He  was  filled  with  compassion 
for  this  girl : he  wanted  to  put  a guard  on  his 
speech.  When  he  turned  again,  he  looked  at  her 
with  a mild  frown  of  inquiry,  and  said  with  gen- 
tle though  quitk  utterance,  44You  have  never 
seen  any  thing,  I think,  of  artists  and  their  lives  ? 
— I mean  of  musicians,  actors,  artists  of  that 
kind  ?” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  Gwendolen,  not  perturbed  by  a 
reference  to  this  obvious  fact  in  the  history  of  a 
young  lady  hitherto  well  provided  for. 

44  You  are — pardon  me,”  said  Klesmer,  again 
pausing  near  the  piano— 44  in  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion on  such  a matter  as  this,  every  thing  must 
be  taken  into  consideration — you  are  perhaps 
twenty  ? ” 

44 1 am  twenty-one,”  said  Gwendolen,  a slight 
fear  rising  in  her.  44  Do  yon  think  1 am  too 
old?” 

Klesmer  pouted  his  under-lip  and  shook  his 
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long  fingers  upward  in  a manner  totally  enig- 
matic. 

“ Many  persons  begin  later  than  others,”  said 
Gwendolen,  betrayed  by  her  habitual  conscious- 
ness of  haring  valuable  information  to  bestow. 

Klesmer  took  no  notice,  but  said,  with  more 
studied  gentleness  than  ever,  44  You  have  proba- 
bly not  thought  of  an  artistic  career  until  now : 
you  did  not  entertain  the  notion,  the  longing — 
what  shall  I say  ? — you  did  not  wish  yourself  an 
actress,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  till  the  present 
trouble  ?” 

44Not  exactly;  but  I was  fond  of  acting.  I 
have  acted ; you  saw  me,  if  you  remember — you 
saw  me  hero  in  charades  and  as  Hermione,”  said 
Gwendolen,  really  fearing  that  Klesmer  bad  for- 
gotten. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  he  answered,  quickly, 44 1 remem- 
ber*—I remember  perfectly,”  and  again  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  refrain  from  this  kind  of  movement 
when  he  was  in  any  argument  either  audible  or 
silent. 

Gwendolen  felt  that  she  was  being  weighed. 
The  deiay  was  unpleasant.  But  she  did  not  yet 
conceive  that  the  scale  could  dip  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  it  seemed  to  her  only  graceful  to  say, 
44 1 shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  give  me  your  advice,  whatever  it 
may  be.” 

44  Miss  Harleth,”  said  Klesmer,  turning  toward 
her,  and  speaking  with  a slight  increase  of  accent, 
44 1 will  veil'  nothing  from  you  in  this  matter.  I 
should  reckon  myBelf  guilty  if  I put  a false  vis- 
age on  things — made  them  too  black  or  too  white. 
The  gods  have  a curse  for  him  who  willingly  tells 
another  the  wrong  road.  And  if  I misled  one 
who  is  so  young,  so  beautiful,  who,  I trust,  will 
find  her  happiness  along  the  right  road,  I should 
regard  myself  as  a — Bosewic/rf”  In  the  last  word 
Klesmer1  s voice  had  dropped  to  a loud  whisper. 

Gwendolen  felt  a sinking  of  heart  under  this 
unexpected  solemnity,  and  kept  a sort  of  fasci- 
nated gaze  on  Klesmcr’s  face,  while  he  went  on : 

“You  are  a beautiful  young  lady — you  have 
been  brought  up  in  ease — you  have  done  what 
you  would — you  have  not  said  to  yourself, 4 1 must 
know  this  exactly,1  4 1 must  understand  this  ex- 
actly,* 4 1 must  do  this  exactly.1*’  In  uttering 
these  throe  terrible  musts,  Klesmer  lifted  up  throe 
long  fingers  in  succession.  44  In  sum,  you  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  be  any  thing  but  a charm- 
ing young  lady,  whom  it  is  an  impoliteness  to  find 
fault  with.” 

He  paused  an  instant ; then  resting  his  fingers 
on  his  hips  again,  and  thrusting  out  his  powerful 
chin,  he  said : • 

“Well,  then,  with  that  preparation,  you  wish 
to  try  the  life  of  the  artist;  you  wish  to  try  a 
life  of  arduous,  unceasing  work,  and — uncertain 
praise.  Your  praise  would  have  to  be  earned, 
like  your  bread;  and  both  would  come  slowly, 
scantily — what  do  I say? — they  might  hardly 
come  at  alL” 

This  tone  of  discouragement,  which  Klesmer 
half  hoped  might  suffice  without  any  thing  more 
unpleasant,  roused  6ome  resistance  in  Gwendolen. 
With  a slight  turn  of  her  head  away  from  him, 
and  an  air  of  pique,  she  said : 

“I  thought  that  you,  being  an  artist,  would 
consider  the  life  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
delightful.  And  if  I mb  do  nothing  better  ?— I 


suppose  I can  put  up  with  the  same  risks  as  oth- 
er people  do.” 

“Do  nothing  better?”  said  Klesmer,  a little 
fired.  44  No,  my  dear  Miss  Harleth,  you  could  do 
nothing  better — neither  man  nor  woman  could  do 
any  thing  better — if  you  could  do  what  was  best 
or  good  of  its  kind.  1 am  not  decrying  the  life 
of  the  true  artist  I am  exalting  it  1 say  it  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  choice  organizations 
— natures  framed  to  love  perfection  and  to  labor 
for  it ; ready,  like  all  true  lovers,  to  endure,  to 
wait,  to  say,  I am  not  yet  worthy,  but  she — Art, 
my  mistress — is  worthy,  and  1 will  live  to  merit 
her.  An  honorable  life  ? Yes.  But  the  honor 
comes  from  the  inward  vocation  and  the  hard- 
won  achievement : there  is  no  honor  in  donning 
the  life  as  a livery.” 

Some  excitement  of  yesterday  had  revived  in 
Klesmer  and  hurried  him  into  speech  a little 
aloof  from  his  immediate  friendly  purpose.  He 
had  wished  as  delicately  as  possible  to  rouse  in 
Gwendolen  a sense  of  her  unfitness  for  a perilous, 
difficult  course ; but  it  was  his  wont  to  be  angry 
with  the  pretensions  of  incompetence,  and  be 
was  in  danger  of  getting  chafed.  Conscious  of 
this,  he  paused  suddenly.  But  Gwendolen's  chief 
impression  was  that  he  hod  not  yet  denied  her 
the  power  of  doing  what  would  be  good  of  its 
kind.  Klesmer’s  fervor  seemed  to  be  a sort  of 
glamour  such  as  be  was  prone  to  throw  over  things 
in  general ; and  what  she  desired  to  assure  him 
of  was  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  some  prelimi- 
nary hardships.  The  belief  that  to  present  her- 
self in  public  on  the  stage  must  produce  an  effect 
such  as  she  bad  been  used  to  feel  certain  of  in 
private  life,  was  like  a bit  of  her  flesh — it  was 
not  to  be  peeled  off  readily,  but  must  come  with 
blood  and  pain.  She  said,  in  a tone  of  some  in- 
sistence : 

44 1 am  quite  prepared  to  bear  hardships  at 
first  Of  course  no  one  can  become  celebrated 
all  at  onoe.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
one  should  be  first-rate— either  actresses  or  sing- 
ers. If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
steps  I should  take,  I should  have  the  courage  to 
take  them.  I don’t  mind  going  up  hill.  It  will 
be  easier  than  the  dead  level  of  being  a governess. 

I will  take  any  steps  you  recommend.” 

Klesmer  was  more  convinced  now  that  he  must 
speak  plainly. 

“I  will  tell  you  the  steps,  not  that  I recom- 
mend, but  that  will  be  forced  upon  you.  It  is  all 
one,  so  far,  what  your  goal  may  be — excellence, 
celebrity,  second,  third  rateness — it  is  all  one. 
You  must  go  to  town  under  the  protection  of 
your  mother.  You  must  put  yourself  under 
training  — musical,  dramatic,  theatrical : what- 
ever you  desire  to  do,  you  have  to  learn” — hoc 
Gwendolen  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  speak, 
bnt  Klesmer  lifted  up  his  hand  and  said  decisive- 
ly, 44 1 know.  You  have  exercised  your  talents — 
you  recite — you  sing — from  the  drawing-room 
Standpunkt.  My  dear  Frauleln,  you  must  unlearn 
all  that  You  have  not  yet  conceived  what  ex- 
cellence is : you  must  unlearn  your  mistaken  ad- 
mirations. You  must  know  what  you  have  to 
strive  for,  and  then  you  must  subdue  your  mind 
and  body  to  unbroken  discipline.  Your  mind,  I 
Bay.  For  you  must  not  be  thinking  of  celebrity: 
—put  that  candle  out  of  your  eyes,  and  look  only 
at  excellence.  You  would,  of  course,  earn  noth- 
ing— you  could  get  no  engagement  for  a long 
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while.  Ycrn  would  need  money  for  yourself  and 
your  family.  But  that,”  here  Klesmer  frowned 
and  shook  his  fingers  as  if  to  dismiss  a triviality 
—“that  could  perhaps  be  found.” 

Gwendolen  turned  pink  and  pale  during  this 
speech.  Her  pride  had  felt  a terrible  knife  edge, 
and  the  last  sentence  only  made  the  smart  keen- 
er. She  was  conscious  of  appearing  moved,  and 
tried  to  escape  from  her  weakness  by  suddenly 
walking  to  a seat  and  pointing  out  a chair  to 
Klesmer.  He  did  not  take  it,  but  turned  a little 
in  order  to  face  her,  and  leaned  against  the  piano. 
At  that  moment  she  wished  that  she  had  not  sent 
for  him : this  first  experience  of  being  taken  on 
some  other  ground  than  that  of  her  social  rank 
and  her  beauty  was  becoming  bitter  to  her.  Kles- 
mer, preoccupied  with  a serious  purpose,  went  on 
without  change  of  tone. 

“Now,  what  sort  of  issue  might  be  fairly  ex- 
pected from  all  this  self-denial  ? You  would  ask 
that  It  is  right  that  your  eyes  should  be  open 
to  it  1 will  tell  you  truthfully.  The  issue  would 
be  uncertain  and — most  probably — would  not  be 
worth  much.” 

At  these  relentless  words  Klesmer  put  out  his 
Up  and  looked  through  his  spectacles  with  the 
air  of  a monster  impenetrable  by  beauty. 

Gwendolen’s  eyes  began  to  burn,  but  the  dread 
of  showing  weakness  urged  her  to  added  self-con- 
trol She  compelled  herself  to  say,  in  a hard 
tone, 

“ You  think  I want  talent,  or  am  too  old  to 
begin.” 

Klesmer  made  a sort  of  hum  and  then  descend- 
ed on  an  emphatic  “Yes I The  desire  and  the 
training  should  have  begun  seven  years  ago— or 
a good  deal  earlier.  A mountebank’s  child  who 
helps  her  father  to  earn  shillings  when  she  is  six 
years  old — a child  that  inherits  a singing  throat 
from  a long  line  of  choristers,  and  learns  to  sing 
as  it  learns  to  talk,  has  a likelier  beginning.  Any 
great  achievement  in  acting  or  in  music  grows 
with  the  growth.  Whenever  an  artist  has  been 
able  to  say,  1 1 came,  I saw,  I conquered,1  it  has 
been  at  the  end  of  patient  practice.  Genius  at 
first  is  little  more  than  a great  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving discipline.  Singing  and  acting,  like  the 
fine  dexterity  of  the  juggler  with  his  cups  and 
balls,  require  a shaping  of  the  organs  toward  a 
finer  and  finer  certainty  of  effect  Your  muscles 
— your  whole  frame — must  go  like  a watch,  true, 
true,  true,  to  a hair.  That  is  the  work  of  spring- 
time, before  habits  have  been  determined.” 

“ I did  not  pretend  to  genius,”  said  Gwendolen, 
still  feeling  that  she  might  somehow  do  what 
Klesmer  wanted  to  represent  as  impossible.  “ I 
only  supposed  that  I might  have  a little  talent — 
enough  to  improve.” 

“ I don’t  deny  that,”  said  Klesmer#  “ If  you 
had  been  put  in  the  right  track  some  years  ago 
and  had  worked  well,  you  might  now  have  made 
a public  singer,  though  I don’t  think  your  voice 
would  have  counted  for  much  in  public.  For  the 
stage  your  personal  charms  and  intelligence  might 
then  have  told  without  the  present  drawback  of 
inexperience — lack  of  discipline — lack  of  instruc- 
tion.” 

Certainly  Klesmer  seemed  cruel,  but  his  feeling 
was  the  reverse  of  cruel.  Our  speech,  even  when 
vre  are  most  single-minded,  can  never  take  its  line 
absolutely  from  one  impulse;  but  Klesmer’s  was 
as  far  as  possible  directed  by  compassion  for 


poor  Gwendolen’s  ignorant  eagerness  to  enter  on 
a course  of  which  he  saw  all  the  miserable  details 
with  a definiteness  which  he  could  not  if  he  would 
have  conveyed  to  her  mind. 

Gwendolen,  however,  was  not  convinced.  Her 
self-opinion  rallied,  and  since  the  counselor  whom 
she  had  called  in  gave  a decision  of  such  severe 
peremptoriness,  she  was  tempted  to  think  that 
bis  judgment  was  not  only  fallible,  but  biased. 
It  occurred  to  her  that  a simpler  and  wiser  step 
for  her  to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  send  a 
letter  through  the  post  to  the  manager  of  a Lon- 
don theatre,  asking  him  to  make  an  appointment 
She  would  make  no  further  reference  to  her  sing- 
ing : Klesmer,  she  saw,  had  set  himself  against 
her  singing.  But  she  felt  equal  to  arguing  with 
him  about  her  going  on  the  stage,  and  she  an- 
swered in  a resistant  tone : 

“ I understand,  of  course,  that  no  one  can  be  a 
finished  actress  at  once.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  tell  beforehand  whether  I should  succeed ; but 
that  seems  to  me  a reason  why  I should  try.  I 
should  have  thought  that  I might  have  taken  an 
engagement  at  a theatre  meanwhile,  so  as  to  earn 
money  and  study  at  the  same  time.” 

“ Can’t  be  done,  my  dear  Miss  Harleth — I speak 
plainly — it  can’t  be  dona  I must  clear  your  mind 
of  these  notions,  which  have  no  more  resemblance 
to  reality  than  a pantomime.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen think  that  when  they  have  made  their 
toilet  and  drawn  on  their  gloves,  they  are  as  pre- 
sentable on  the  stage  as  in  a drawing-room.  No 
manager  thinks  that.  With  all  your  grace  and 
charm,  if  you  were  to  present  yourself  as  an  as- 
pirant to  the  stage,  a manager  would  either  re- 
quire you  to  pay  as  an  amateur  for  being  allowed 
to  perform,  or  he  would  tell  you  to  go  and  be 
taught — trained  to  bear  yourself  on  the  stage,  as 
a horse,  however  beautiful,  must  be  trained  for 
the  circus;  to  say  nothing  of  that  study  which 
would  enable  you  to  personate  a character  con- 
sistently, and  animate  it  with  the  natural  language 
of  face,  gesture,  and  tone.  For  you  to  get  an  en- 
gagement fit  for  you  straight  away  is  out  of  the 
question.” 

“ I really  can  not  understand  that,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, rather  haughtily ; then,  checking  herself, 
she  added,  in  another  tone,  “ I shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  explain  how  it  is  that  such  poor 
actresses  get  engaged.  I have  been  to  the  theatre 
several  times,  and  I am  sure  there  were  actresses 
who  seemed  to  me  to  act  not  at  all  well  and  who 
were  quite  plain.” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Harleth,  that  is  the  easy 
criticism  of  the  buyer.  We  who  buy  slippers 
toss  away  this  pair  and  the  other  as  clumsy ; but 
there  went  an  apprenticeship  to  the  making  of 
them.  Excuse  me : you  could  not  at  present  teach 
one  of  those  actresses ; but  there  is  certainly  much 
that  she  could  teach  you.  For  example,  she  can 
pitch  her  voice  so  a9  to  be  heard : ten  to  one  you 
could  not  do  it  till  after  m*ny  trials.  Merely  to 
stand  and  move  on  the  stage  is  an  art — requires 
practice.  It  is  understood  that  we  are  not  now 
talking  of  a compart  in  a petty  theatre  who  earns 
the  wages  of  a needle-woman.  This  is  out  of  the 
question  for  you.” 

“ Of  course  I must  earn  more  than  that,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  a sense  of  wincing  rather  than 
of  being  refuted ; “ but  1 think  I could  soon  learn 
to  do  tolerably  well  all  those  little  things  vou 
hate  mentioned.  I am  not  so  very  stupid.  And 
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even  in  Paris  I am  sure  I saw  two  actresses  play- 
ing important  ladies’  parts  who  were  not  at  all 
ladies,  and  quite  ugly.  I suppose  I have  no  par- 
ticular talent ; but  I mutt  think  it  is  an  advantage, 
even  on  the  stage,  to  be  a lady,  and  not  a perfect 
fright.” 

“Ah,  let  us  understand  each  other,”  said  Kles- 
mer,  with  a flash  of  new  meaning.  “ I was  speak- 
ing of  what  you  would  have  to  go  through  if  you 
aimed  at  becoming  a real  artist — if  you  took  mu- 
sic and  the  drama  as  a higher  vocation  in  which 
you  would  strive  after  excellence.  On  that  head, 
what  I have  said  stands  fast.  You  would  find — 
after  your  education  in  doing  things  slackly  for 
one-and-twenty  years — great  difficulties  in  study: 
you  would  find  mortifications  in  the  treatment 
you  would  get  when  you  presented  yourself  on 
the  footing  of  skill.  You  would  be  subjected  to 
tests:  people  would  no  longer  feign  not  to  see 
your  blunders.  You  would  at  first  only  be  ac- 
cepted on  trial.  You  would  have  to  bear  what 
I may  call  a glaring  insignificance : any  success 
must  be  won  by  the  utmost  patience.  You  would 
have  to  keep  your  place  in  a crowd,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  likely  you  would  lose  it  and  get  out  of 
sight.  If  you  determine  to  face  these  hardships 
and  still  try,  you  will  have  the  dignity  of  a high 
purpose,  even  though  you  may  have  chosen  un- 
fortunately. You  will  have  some  merit,  though 
you  may  win  no  prize.  You  have  asked  my  judg- 
ment on  your  chances  of  winning.  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  speak  absolutely ; but  measuring  proba- 
bilities, my  judgment  is-i-you  will  hardly  achieve 
more  than  mediocrity.” 

Klesmer  had  delivered  himself  with  emphatic 
rapidity,  and  now  paused  a moment.  Gwendo 
len  was  motionless,  looking  at  her  hands,  which 
lay  over  each  other  on  her  lap,  till  the  deep- 
toned,  long-drawn  “ But?'  with  which  he  resumed, 
had  a startling  effect,  and  made  her  look  at  him 
again. 

“But — there  are  certainly  other  ideas,  other 
dispositions,  with  which  a young  lady  may  take 
up  an  art  that  will  bring  her  before  the  public. 
She  may  rely  on  the  unquestioned  power  of  her 
beauty  as  a passport.  She  may  desire  to  exhibit 
herself  to  an  admiration  which  dispenses  with 
skill  This  goes  a certain  way  on  the  stage : not 
in  music : but  on  the  stage,  beauty  is  taken  when 
there  is  nothing  more  commanding  to  be  had. 
Not  without  some  drilling,  however:  as  I have 
said  before,  technicalities  have  in  any  case  to  be 
mastered.  But  these  excepted,  we  have  here  noth- 
ing to  do  with  art  The  woman  who  takes  up 
this  career  is  not  an  artist : she  is  usually  one 
who  thinks  of  entering  on  a luxurious  life  by  a 
short  and  easy  road — perhaps  by  marriage — that 
is  her  most  brilliant  chance,  and  the  rarest  Still, 
her  career  will  not  be  luxurious  to  begin  with : 
she  can  hardly  earn  her  own  poor  bread  inde- 
pendently at  once,  and  the  indignities  she  will  be 
liable  to  are  such  as  I will  not  speak  of.” 

“ I desire  to  be  independent,”  said  Gwendolen, 
deeply  stung  and  confusedly  apprehending  some 
scorn  for  herself  in  Klesmer’s  words.  “ That  was 
my  reason  for  asking  whether  I could  not  get  an 
immediate  engagement  Of  course  I can  not  know 
how  things  go  on  about  theatres.  But  I thought 
that  I could  have  made  myself  independent  I 
have  no  money,  and  I will  not  accept  help  from 
any  one.” 

tier  wounded  pride  oould  not  rest  without 


making  this  disclaimer.  It  was  intolerable  to 
her  that  Klesmer  should  imagine  her  to  have  ex- 
pected other  help  from  him  than  advice. 

“ That  is  a hard  saying  for  your  friends,”  said 
Klesmer,  recovering  the  gentleness  of  tone  with 
which  he  had  begun  the  conversation.  “ I have 
given  you  pain.  That  was  inevitable.  I was 
bound  to  put  the  truth,  the  unvarnished  truth,  be- 
fore you.  I have  not  said — I will  not  say — you 
will  do  wrong  to  choose  the  hard,  climbing  path 
of  an  endeavoring  artist  You  have  to  compare 
its  difficulties  with  those  of  any  less  hazardous 
— any  more  private  course  which  opens  itself 
to  you.  If  you  take  that  more  courageous  re- 
solve, I will  ask  leave  to  shake  hands  with  you 
on  die  strength  of  our  freemasonry,  where  we 
are  all  vowed  to  the  service  of  Art,  and  to  serve 
her  by  helping  every  fellow-servant” 

Gwendolen  was  silent,  again  looking  at  her 
hands.  She  felt  herself  very  far  away  from  tak- 
ing the  resolve  that  would  enforce  acceptance ; 
and  after  waiting  an  instant  or  two,  Klesmer  went 
on  with  deepened  seriousness. 

“ Where  there  is  the  duty  of  service  there  must 
be  the  duty  of  accepting  it  The  question  is  not 
one  of  personal  obligation.  And  in  relation  to 
practical  matters  immediately  affecting  your  fu- 
ture-excuse my  permitting  myself  to  mention  in 
confidence  an  affair  of  my  own.  I am  expecting 
an  event  which  would  make  it  easy  for  me  to  ex- 
ert myself  on  your  behalf  in  furthering  your  op- 
portunities of  instruction  and  residence  in  Lon- 
don— under  the  care,  that  is,  of  your  family — 
without  need  for  anxiety  on  your  part.  If  you 
resolve  to  take  art  as  a bread-study,  you  need 
only  undertake  the  study  at  first ; the  bread  will 
be  found  without  trouble.  The  event  I mean  is 
my  marriage : in  fact — you  will  receive  this  as  a 
matter  of  confidence — my  marriage  with  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  which  will  more  than  double  such 
right  as  I have  to  be  trusted  by  you  as  a friend. 
Your  friendship  will  have  greatly  risen  in  value 
for  her  by  your  having  adopted  that  generous 
labor.” 

Gwendolen’s  face  had  begun  to  bum.  That 
Klesmer  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Arrowpoint 
caused  her  no  surprise,  and  at  another  moment 
she  would  have  amused  herself  in  quickly  imag- 
ining the  scenes  that  must  have  occurred  at 
Quetcham.  But  what  engrossed  her  feeling, 
what  filled  her  imagination,  now  was  the  pano- 
rama of  her  own  immediate  future  that  Klesmer’s 
words  seemed  to  have  unfolded.  The  suggestion 
of  Miss  Arrowpoint  as  a patroness  was  only  an- 
other detail  added  to  its  repulsivenoss : Klesmer’s 
proposal  to  help  her  seemed  an  additional  irrita- 
tion after  the  humiliating  judgment  he  had  pass- 
ed on  her  capabilities.  His  words  had  really  bit- 
ten into  her  self-confidence  and  turned  it  into  the 
pain  of  a bleeding  wound ; and  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting herself  before  other  judges  was  now  poi- 
soned with  the  dread  that  they  also  might  be 
harsh : they  also  would  not  recognize  the  talent 
she  was  conscious  of.  But  she  controlled  her- 
self, and  rose  from  her  seat  before  she  made  any 
answer.  It  seemed  natural  that  she  should  pause. 
She  went  to  the  piano  and  looked  absently  at 
leaves  of  music,  pinching  up  the  corners.  At 
last  she  turned  toward  Klesmer  and  said,  with 
almost  her  usual  air  of  proud  equality,  which  in 
this  interview  had  not  been  hitherto  perceptible: 

“I  congratulate  you  sincerely,  Herr  Klesmer. 
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I think  I never  saw  any  one  more  admirable 
than  Miss  Arrowpoint.  And  I have  to  thank  you 
for  every  sort  of  kindness  this  morning.  Bat  I 
can’t  decide  now.  If  I make  the  resolve  you 
have  spoken  of,  I will  use  your  permission— -I 
will  let  you  know.  But  I fear  the  obstacles  are 
too  great  In  any  case,  I am  deeply  obliged  to 
you.  It  was  very  bold  of  me  to  ask  you  to  take 
this  trouble.” 

Klesmer’s  inward  remark  was,  “ She  will  never 
let  me  know.”  But  with  the  most  thorough  re- 
spect in  his  manner,  he  said,  “ Command  me  at 
any  time.  There  is  an  address  on  this  card 
which  will  always  find  me  with  little  delay.” 

When  he  had  taken  up  his  hat  and  was  going 
to  make  his  bow,  Gwendolen’s  better  self,  con- 
scious of  an  ingratitude  which  the  clear-seeing 
Kl&mer  must  have  penetrated,  made  a desperate 
effort  to  find  its  way  above  the  stifling  layers  of 
egoistic  disappointment  and  irritation.  Looking 
at  him  with  a glance  of  the  old  gayety,  she  put 
out  her  hand,  and  said  with  a smile,  “ If  I take 
the  wrong  road,  it  will  not  be  because  of  your 
flattery.” 

“God  forbid  that  you  should  take  any  road 
but  one  where  you  will  find  and  give  happiness !” 
said  Klesmer,  fervently.  Then,  in  foreign  fashion 
he  touched  her  fingers  lightly  with  his  lips,  and 
in  another  minute  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  de- 
parting wheels  getting  more  distant  on  the  gravel. 

Gwendolen  had  never  in  her  life  felt  so  miser- 
able. No  sob  came,  no  passion  of  tears,  to  relieve 
her.  Her  eyes  were  burning;  and  the  noonday 
only  brought  into  more  dreary  clearness  the  ab- 
sence of  interest  from  her  life.  All  memories, 
all  objects,  the  pieces  of  music  displayed,  the 
open  piano — the  very  reflection  of  herself  in  the 
glass — seemed  no  better  than  the  packed -up 
shows  of  a departing  fair.  For  the  first  time 
since  her  consciousness  began,  she  was  having  a 
vision  of  herself  on  the  common  level,  and  had 
lost  the  innate  sense  that  there  were  reasons  why 
she  should  not  be  slighted,  elbowed,  jostled — 
treated  like  a passenger  with  a third-class  ticket, 
in  spite  of  private  objections  on  her  own  part 
She  did  not  move  about ; the  prospects  begotten 
by  disappointment  were  too  oppressively  preoc- 
cupying ; she  threw  herself  into  the  shadiest  cor- 
ner of  a settee,  and  pressed  her  fingers  over  her 
burning  eyelids.  Every  word  that  Klesmer  had 
said  seemed  to  have  been  branded  into  her  mem- 
ory, as  most  words  are  which  bring  with  them  a 
new  set  of  impressions  and  make  an  epoch  for 
us.  Only  a few  hours  before,  the  dawning  smile 
of  self-contentment  rested  on  her  lips  as  she 
vaguely  imagined  a future  suited  to  her  wishes : 
it  seemed  but  the  affair  of  a year  or  so  for  her 
to  become  the  most  approved  Juliet  of  the  time; 
or,  if  Klesmer  encouraged  her  idea  of  being  a 
singer,  to  proeeed  by  more  gradual  steps  to  her 
place  in  the  opera,  while  she  won  money  and  ap- 
plause by  occasional  performances.  Why  not  ? 
At  home,  At  school,  among  acquaintances,  she 
had  been  used  to  have  her  conscious  superiority 
admitted ; and  she  had  moved  in  a society  where 
every  thing,  from  low  arithmetic  to  high  art,  is 
of  the  amateur  kind  politely  supposed  to  fall 
short  of  perfection  only  because  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  not  obliged  to  do  more  than  they  like ; 
otherwise  they  would  probably  give  forth  abler 
writings  and  show  themselves  more  commanding 
artists  than  any  the  world  Is  at  present  obliged 


to  put  up  with.  The  self-confident  visions  that 
had  beguiled  her  were  not  of  a highly  exception- 
al kind;  and  she  had  at  least  shown  some  ra- 
tionality in  consulting  the  person  who  knew  the 
most  and  had  flattered  her  the  least  In  asking 
Klesmer’s  advice,  however,  she  had  rather  been 
borne  up  by  a belief  in  his  latent  admiration  than 
bent  on  knowing  any  thing  more  unfavorable  that 
might  have  loin  behind  his  slight  objections  to 
her  singing;  and  the  truth  she  had  asked  for 
with  an  expectation  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
had  come  like  a lacerating  thong. 

“ Too  old — should  have  begun  seven  years  ago 
— you  will  not,  at  best,  achieve  more  than  medi- 
ocrity— hard,  incessant  work,  uncertain  praise — 
bread  coming  slowly,  scantily,  perhaps  not  at  all 
— -mortifications,  people  no  longer  feigning  not  to 
see  your  blunders — glaring  insignificance” — all 
these  phrases  rankled  in  her;  and  even  more 
galling  was  the  hint  that  she  could  only  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  stage  as  & beauty  who  hoped  to  get 
a husband.  The  “ indignities”  that  she  might  be 
visited  with  had  no  very  definite  form  for  her,  but 
the  mere  association  of  any  thing  called  “indig- 
nity” with  herself  roused  a resentful  alarm.  And 
, along  with  the  vaguer  images  which  were  raised 
by  those  biting  words,  came  the  more  precise 
conception  of  disagreeables  which  her  experience 
enabled  her  to  imagine.  How  could  she  take  her 
mamma  and  the  four  sisters  to  London,  if  it  were 
not  possible  for  her  to  earn  money  at  once  ? And 
as  for  submitting  to  be  a protigie,  and  asking  her 
mamma  to  submit  with  her  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  supported  by  Miss  Arrowpoint — that  was 
as  bad  as  being  a governess ; nay,  worse ; for  sup- 
pose the  end  of  all  her  study  to  be  as  worthless 
as  Klesmer  clearly  expected  it  to  be,  the  sense  of 
favors  received  and  never  repaid  would  imbitter 
the  miseries  of  disappointment.  Klesmer  doubt- 
less had  magnificent  ideas  about  helping  artists ; 
but  how  could  he  know  the  feelings  of  ladies  in 
such  matters  ? It  was  all  over : she  had  enter- 
tained a mistaken  hope ; and  there  was  an  end 
of  it 

“ An  end  of  it !”  said  Gwendolen,  aloud,  start- 
ing from  her  seat  as  she  heard  the  steps  and 
voices  of  her  mamma  and  sisters  coming  in  from 
church.  She  hurried  to  the  piano  and  began 
gathering  together  her  pieces  of  music  with  as- 
sumed diligence,  while  the  expression  on  her  pale 
face  and  in  h$r  burning  eyes  was  what  would 
have  suited  a woman  enduring  a wrong  which 
she  might  not  resent,  but  would  probably  revenge. 

“Well,  my  darling,”  said  gentle  Mrs.  Davilow, 
entering,  “I  see  by  the  wheel  marks  that  Kles- 
mer has  been  here.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with 
the  interview  ?”  She  had  some  guesses  as  to  its 
object,  but  felt  timid  about  implying  them.  , . 

44  Satisfied,  mamma  ? oh  yes,”  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a high  hard  tone,  for  which  she  must  be  ex- 
cused, because  she  dreaded  a scene  of  emotion. 
If  she  did  not  set  herself  resolutely  to  feign  proud 
indifference,  she  felt  that  she  must  fall  into  a pas- 
sionate outburst  of  despair,  which  would  cut  her 
mamma  more  deeply  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
calamities. 

“ Your  uncle  and  aunt  were  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  you,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  coming  near  the 
piano,  and  watching  Gwendolen’s  movements.  “ I 
only  said  that  you  wanted  rest.” 

44  Quite  right,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  the 
same  tone,  turning  to  put  away  some  music. 
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“Am  I not  to  know  any  thing  now,  Gwendo- 
len? Am  I always  to  be  in  the  dark  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow,  too  keenly  sensitive  to  her  daughter’s 
manner  and  expression  not  to  fear  that  something 
painful  had  occurred. 

“ There  is  really  nothing  to  tell  now,  mamma,” 
said  Gwendolen,  in  a still  higher  voice.  “I  had 
a mistaken  idea  about  something  I could  do. 
Herr  Klesmer  has  undeceived  me.  That  is  alL” 

“ Don’t  look  and  speak  in  that  way,  my  dear 
child : I can  not  bear  it,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  break- 
ing down.  She  felt  an  undefinabJe  terror. 

Gwendolen  looked  at  her  a moment  in  silence, 
biting  her  inner  lip ; then  she  went  up  to  her,  and 
putting  her  hands  on  her  mamma’s  shoulders, 
said,  with  a drop  of  her  voice  to  the  lowest  un- 
der-tone, “ Mamma,  don’t  speak  to  me  now.  It  is 
useless  to  cry  and  waste  our  strength  over  what 
can’t  be  altered.  You  will  live  at  Sawyer’s  Cot- 
tage, and  I am  going  to  the  bishop’s  daughters. 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Things  can  not  be 
altered,  and  who  cares  ? It  makes  no  difference 
to  any  one  else  what  we  do.  We  must  try  not  to 
care  ourselves.  We  must  not  give  way.  I dread 
giving  way.  Help  me  to  be  quiet” 

Mrs.  Davilow  was  like  a frightened  child  under, 
her  daughter’s  face  and  voice:  her  tears  were  ar- 
rested, and  she  went  away  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“I  question  things  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 

And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. n 

— Words  wobtil 

Gwendolen  was  glad  that  she  had  got  through 
her  interview  with  Klesmer  before  meeting  her 
uncle  and  aunt  She  had  made  up  her  mind  now 
that  there  were  only  disagreeables  before  her,  and 
she  felt  able  to  maintain  a dogged  calm  in  the 
faoe  of  any  humiliation  that  might  be  proposed. 

The  meeting  did  not  happen  until  the  Monday, 
when  Gwendolen  went  to  the  Rectory  with  her 
mamma.  They  had  called  at  Sawyer’s  Cottage  by 
the  way,  and  had  seen  every  cranny  of  the  narrow 
rooms  in  a mid-day  light  unsoftened  by  blinds 
and  curtains ; for  the  furnishing  to  be  done  by 
gleanings  from  the  Rectory  had  not  yet  begun. 

“How  tludl  you  endure  it,  mamma?”  said 
Gwendolen,  as  they  walked  away.  She  bad  not 
opened  her  lips  while  they  were  looking  round  at 
the  bare  walls  and  floors,  and  the  little  garden 
with  the  cabbage  stalks,  and  the  yew  arbor  all 
dust  and  cobwebs  within.  “ You  and  the  four 
girls  all  in  that  closet  of  a room,  with  the  green 
and  yellow  paper  pressing  on  your  eyes?  And 
without  me?” 

“It  will  be  some  comfort  that  you  have  not  to 
bear  it  too,  dear.” 

“ If  it  were  not  that  I must  get  some  money,  I 
would  rather  be  there  than  go  to  be  a governess.” 

“Don’t  set  yourself  against  it  beforehand, 
Gwendolen.  If  you  go  to  the  palace,  you  will 
have  every  luxury  about  you.  And  you  know 
how  much  you  have  always  cared  for  that  You 
will  not  find  it  so  hard  as  going  up  and  down 
those  steep  narrow  stairs,  and  hearing  the  crock- 
ery rattle  through  the  house,  and  the  dear  girls 
talking.” 

“It  is  like  a bad  dream,”  said  Gwendolen,  im- 
petuously. “ I can  not  believe  that  my  uncle  will 


let  you  go  to  such  a place.  He  ought  to  have 
taken  some  other  steps.” 

“Don’t  be  unreasonable,  dear  child.  What 
could  he  have  done?” 

“ That  was  for  him  to  find  out  It  seems  to 
me  a very  extraordinary  world  if  people  in  our 
position  must  sink  in  this  way  all  at  once,”  said 
Gwendolen,  the  other  worlds  with  which  she  was 
conversant  being  constructed  with  a sense  of  fit- 
ness that  arranged  her  own  future  agreeably. 

It  was  her  temper  that  framed  her  sentences 
under  this  entirely  new  pressure  of  evils:  she 
could  have  spoken  more  suitably  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  other  people’s  lives,  though  it  was  never 
her  aspiration  to  express  herself  virtuously  so 
much  as  cleverly — a point  to  be  remembered  in 
extenuation  of  her  words,  which  were  usually 
worse,  than  she  was. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  keen  sense  of  her 
own  bruises,  she  was  capable  of  some  compunc- 
tion when  her  unde  and  aunt  received  her  with  a 
more  affectionate  kindness  than  they  had  ever 
shown  before.  She  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  dignified  cheerfulness  with  which  they  talked 
of  the  necessary  economies  in  their  way  of  living, 
hnd  in  the  education  of  the  boyB.  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
worth  of  character,  a little  obscured  by  worldly 
opportunities — as  the  poetic  beauty  of  women  is 
obscured  by  the  demands  of  fashionable  dressing 
— showed  itself  to  great  advantage  under  this 
sudden  reduction  of  fortune.  Prompt  and  me- 
thodical, he  had  set  himself  not  only  to  put  down 
his  carriage,  but  to  reconsider  his  worn  suits  of 
clothes,  to  leave  off  meat  for  breakfast,  to  do 
without  periodicals,  to  get  Edwy  from  school  and 
arrange  hours  of  study  for  all  the  boys  under  him- 
self, and  to  order  the  whole  establishment  on  the 
sparest  footing  possible.  For  all  healthy  people 
economy  has  its  pleasures ; and  the  Rector’s  spirit 
had  spread  through  the  household.  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne and  Anna,  who  always  made  papa  their 
model,  really  did  not  miss  any  thing  they  cared 
about  for  themselves,  and  in  all  sincerity  felt  that 
the  saddest  part  of  the  family  losses  was  the 
change  for  Mrs.  Davilow  and  her  children. 

Anna  for  the  first  rime  could  merge  her  resent- 
ment on  behalf  of  Rex  in  her  sympathy  with 
Gwendolen ; and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  was  disposed  to 
hope  that  trouble  would  have  a salutary  effect  on 
her  niece,  without  thinking  it  her  duty  to  add 
any  bitters  hy  way  of  increasing  the  salutariness. 
They  had  both  been  busy  devising  how  to  get 
blinds  and  curtains  for  the  cottage  out  of  the 
household  stores ; but  with  delicate  feeling  they 
left  these  matters  in  the  background,  and  talk- 
ed at  first  of  Gwendolen’s  journey,  and  the  com- 
fort it  was  to  her  mamma  to  have  her  at  home 
again. 

In  fact,  there  was  nothing  for  Gwendolen  to 
take  as  a justification  for  extending  her  discontent 
with  events  to  the  persons  immediately  around 
her,  and  she  felt  shaken  into  a more  alert  atten- 
tion, as  if  by  a call  to  drill  that  every  body  else 
was  obeying,  when  her  uncle  began  in  a voice  of 
firm  kindness  to  talk  to  her  of  the  efforts  he  had 
been  making  to  get  her  a situation  which  would 
offer  her  as  many  advantages  as  possible.  Mr. 
Gascoigne  had  not  forgotten  Grandcourt,  but  the 
possibility  of  further  advances  from  that  quarter 
was  something  too  vague  for  a man  of  his  good 
sense  to  be  determined  by  it:  uncertainties  of 
that  kind  must  not  now  slacken  his  notion  m do- 
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ing  the  best  he  could  for  his  niece  under  actual 
conditions. 

44 1 felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  Gwen- 
dolen ; for  a position  in  a good  family  where  you 
will  have  some  consideration  is  not  to  be  had  at 
a moment’s  notice.  And  however  long  we  waited, 
we  could  hardly  find  one  where  you  would  be  bet- 
ter off  than  at  Bishop  Mompert’s.  I am  known  to 
both  him  and  Mrs.  Mompert,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  an  advantage  for  you.  Our  correspondence 
has  gone  on  favorably ; but  I can  not  be  surprised 
that  Mrs.  Mompert  wishes  to  see  you  before  mak- 
ing an  absolute  engagement.  She  thinks  of  ar- 
ranging for  you  to  meet  her  at  Wancester  when 
she  is  on  her  way  to  town.  I dare  say  you  will 
feel  the  interview  rather  trying  for  you,  my  dear ; 
but  you  will  have  a little  time  to  prepare  your 
mind.” 

44  Do  you  know  why  she  wants  to  see  me,  un- 
cle?” said  Gwendolen,  whose  mind  had  quickly 
gone  over  various  reasons  that  an  imaginary 
Mrs.  Mompert  with  three  daughters  might  be 
supposed  to  entertain — reasons  all  of  a disagree- 
able kind  to  the  person  presenting  herself  for 
inspection. 

The  Rector  smiled.  44  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my 
dear.  She  would  like  to  have  a more  precise  idea 
of  you  than  my  report  can  give.  And  a mother 
is  naturally  scrupulous  about  a companion  for  her 
daughters.  I have  told  her  you  are  very  young. 
But  she  herself  exercises  a close  supervision  over 
her  daughters’  education,  and  that  makes  her  less 
anxious  as  to  age.  She  is  a woman  of  taste  and 
also  of  strict  principle,  and  objects  to  having  a 
French  person  in  the  house.  I feel  sure  that  she 
will  think  your  manners  and  accomplishments  as 
good  as  she  is  likely  to  find ; and  over  the  religious 
and  moral  tone  of  the  education  she,  and  indeed 
the  bishop  himself,  will  preside.” 

Gwendolen  dared  not  answer,  but  the  repres- 
sion of  her  decided  dislike  to  the  whole  prospect 
sent  an  unusually  deep  flush  over  her  face  and 
neck,  subsiding  as  quickly  as  it  came.  Anna, 
full  of  tender  fears,  put  her  little  hand  into  her 
cousin’s,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  too  kind  a man 
not  to  conceive  something  of  the  trial  which  this 
sudden  change  must  be  for  a girl  like  Gwendolen. 
Bent  on  giving  a cheerful  view  of  things,  he  went 
on  in  an  easy  tone  of  remark,  not  as  if  answer- 
ing supposed  objections : 

44 1 think  so  highly  of  the  position  that  I should 
have  been  tempted  to  try  and  get  it  for  Anna,  if 
she  had  been  at  all  likely  to  meet  Mrs.  Mompert’s 
wants.  It  is  really  a home,  with  a continuance 
of  education  in  the  highest  sense : 4 governess’  is 
a misnomer.  The  bishop’s  views  are  of  a more 
decidedly  Low  - Church  color  than  my  own — he 
is  a close  friend  of  Lord  Grampian’s ; but  though 
privately  strict,  he  is  not  by  any  means  narrow 
in  public  matters.  Indeed,  he  has  created  as  lit- 
tle dislike  in  his  diocese  as  any  bishop  on  the 
bench.  He  has  always  remained  friendly  to  me, 
though  before  his  promotion,  when  he  was  an  in- 
cumbent of  this  diocese,  we  had  a little  contro- 
versy about  the  Bible  Society.” 

The  Rector’s  words  were  too  pregnant  with  sat- 
isfactory meaning  to  himself  for  him  to  imagine 
the  effect  they  produced  in  the  mind  of  his  niece. 
44  Continuance  of  education” — 44  bishop’s  views” — 
44  privately  strict” — 44  Bible  Society” — it  was  as  if 
he  had  introduced  a few  snakes  at  large  for  the 
instruction  of  ladies  who  regarded  them  as  all 
You  HI.— Now  814.-59 


alike  furnished  with  poison-bags,  and  biting  or 
stinging  according  to  convenience.  To  Gwendo- 
len, already  shrinking  from  the  prospect  opened 
to  her,  such  phrases  came  like  the  growing  heat 
of  a burning-glass — not  at  all  as  the  links  of 
persuasive  reflection  which  they  formed  for  the 
good  uncle.  She  began  desperately  to  seek  an 
alternative. 

44  There  was  another  situation,  I think,  mamma 
spoke  of  ?”  she  said,  with  determined  self-mas- 
tery. 

44  Yes,”  said  the  Rector,  in  rather  a depreciatory 
tone;  44 but  that  is  in  a school.  I should  not 
have  the  same  satisfaction  in  your  taking  that. 
It  would  be  much  harder  work,  you  are  aware, 
and  not  so  good  in  any  other  respect  Besides, 
you  have  not  an  equal  chance  of  getting  it.” 

44  Oh  dear  no,”  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  44  it  would 
be  much  harder  for  you,  my  dear — much  less 
appropriate.  You  might  not  have  a bedroom  to 
yourself.”  And  Gwendolen’s  memories  of  school 
suggested  other  particulars  which  forced  her  to 
admit  to  herself  that  this  alternative  would  be  no 
relief.  She  turned  to  her  uncle  again  and  said, 
apparently  in  acceptance  of  his  ideas, 

44  When  is  Mrs.  Mompert  likely  to  send  for 
me?” 

44  That  is  rather  uncertain,  but  she  has  promised 
not  to  entertain  any  other  proposal  till  she  has 
seen  you.  She  has  entered  with  much  feeling  into 
your  position.  It  will  be  within  the  next  fort- 
night, probably.  But  I must  be  off  now.  I am 
going  to  let  part  of  my  glebe  uncommonly  well” 

The  Rector  ended  very  cheerfully,  leaving  the 
room  with  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  Gwen- 
dolen was  going  to  adapt  herself  to  circum- 
stances like  a girl  of  good  sense.  Having  spoken 
appropriately,  he  naturally  supposed  that  the  ef- 
fects would  be  appropriate;  being  accustomed 
as  a household  and  parish  authority  to  be  asked 
to  44  speak  to”  refractory  persons,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  measure  was  morally  co- 
ercive. 

44  What  a stay  Henry  is  to  us  all !”  said  Mrs. 
Gascoigne,  when  her  husband  had  left  the  room. 

44  He  is  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  cordially. 

44 1 think  cheerfulness  is  a fortune  in  itself.  I 
wish  I had  it” 

44  And  Rex  is  just  like  him,”  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne. 44 1 must  tell  you  the  comfort  we  have 
had  in  a letter  from  him.  I must  read  you  a lit- 
tle bit,”  she  added,  taking  the  letter  from  her 
pocket,  while  Anna  looked  rather  frightened — 
she  did  not  know  why,  except  that  it  had  been 
a rule  with  her  not  to  mention  Rex  before  Gwen-  * 
dolen. 

The  proud  mother  ran  her  eyes  over  the  letter, 
seeking  for  sentences  to  read  aloud.  But  ap- 
parently she  had  found  it  sown  with  what  might 
seem  to  be  closer  allusions  than  she  desired  to  the 
recent  past,  for  she  looked  up,  folding  the  letter, 
and  saying, 

“However,  he  tells  us  that  our  trouble  has 
made  a man  of  him:  he  sees  a reason  for  any 
amount  of  work:  he  means  to  get  a fellowship, 
to  take  pupils,  to  set  one  of  his  brothers  going, 
to  be  every  thing  that  is  most  remarkable.  The 
letter  is  full  of  fun — just  like  him.  He  says, 

4 Tell  mother  she  has  put  out  an  advertisement 
for  a jolly  good  hard-working  son,  in  time  to  hin- 
der me  from  taking  ship ; and  I offer  myself  for 
the  place.1  The  letter  came  on  Friday.  I never 
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saw  my  husband  so  much  moved  by  any  thing 
since  Rex  was  bom.  It  seemed  a gain  to  balance 
our  loss.” 

This  letter,  in  fact,  was  what  had  helped  both 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  Anna  to  show  Gwendolen 
an  unmixed  kindliness ; and  she  herself  felt  very 
amiably  about  it,  smiling  at  Anna  and  pinching 
her  chin  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Nothing  is  wrong 
with  you  now,  is  it  ?”  She  had  no  gratuitously 
ill-natured  feeling,  or  egoistic  pleasure  in  making 
men  miserable.  She  only  had  an  intense  objec- 
tion to  their  making  her  miserable. 

But  when  the  talk  turned  on  furniture  for  the 
cottage,  Gwendolen  was  not  roused  to  show  even 
a languid  interest.  She  thought  that  she  had 
done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  her  this 
morning,  and  indeed  felt  at  a heroic  pitch  in 
keeping  to  herself  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on  within  her.  The  recoil  of  her  mind  from  the 
only  definite  prospect  allowed  her  was  stronger 
than  even  she  had  imagined  beforehand.  The 
idea  of  presenting  herself  before  Mrs.  Mompert  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  approved  or  disapproved, 
came  as  pressure  on  an  already  painful  bruise: 
even  as  a governess,  it  appeared,  she  was  to  be 
tested  and  was  liable  to  rejection.  After  she  had 
done  herself  the  violence  to  accept  the  bishop 
and  his  wife,  they  were  still  to  consider  whether 
they  would  accept  her ; it  was  at  her  peril  that  she 
was  to  look,  speak,  or  be  silent.  And  even  when 
she  had  entered  on  her  dismal  task  of  self -con- 
straint in  the  society  of  three  girls  whom  she 
was  bound  incessantly  to  edify,  the  same  process 
of  inspection  was  to  go  on : there  was  always  to 
be  Mr 8.  Mompert’s  supervision ; always  something 
or  other  would  be  expected  of  her  to  which  she 
had  not  the  slightest  inclination;  and  perhaps 
the  bishop  would  examine  her  on  serious  topics. 
Gwendolen,  lately  used  to  the  social  successes  of 
a handsome  girl,  whose  lively  venturesomeness  of 
talk  has  the  effect  of  wit,  and  who  six  weeks  be- 
fore would  have  pitied  the  dullness  of  the  bishop 
rather  than  have  been  embarrassed  by  him,  saw 
the  life  before  her  as  an  entrance  into  a peniten- 
tiary. Wild  thoughts  of  running  away  to  be  an 
actress,  in  spite  of  Klesmer,  came  to  her  with  the 
hire  of  freedom ; but  his  words  still  hung  heavily 
on  her  soul ; they  had  alarmed  her  pride  and  even 
her  maidenly  dignity:  dimly  she  conceived  her- 
self getting  among  vulgar  people  who  would  treat 
her  with  rude  familiarity— odious  men  whose 
grins  and  smirks  would  not  be  seen  through  the 
strong  grating  of  polite  society.  Gwendolen’s  dar- 
ing was  not  in  the  least  that  of  the  adventuress ; 
the  demand  to  be  held  a lady  was  in  her  very 
marrow;  and  when  she  had  dreamed  that  she 
might  be  the  heroine  of  the  gaming  table,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  no  one  should  treat 
her  with  the  less  consideration,  or  presume  to 
look  at  her  with  irony,  as  Deronda  had  done.  To 
be  protected  and  petted,  and  to  have  her  suscepti- 
bilities consulted  in  every  detail,  had  gone  along 
with  her  food  and  clothing  as  matters  of  course  in 
her  life : even  without  any  such  warning  as  Kles- 
mer’s  she  could  not  have  thought  it  an  attractive 
freedom  to  be  thrown  in  solitary  dependence  on 
the  doubtful  civility  of  Btrangers.  The  endurance 
of  the  episcopal  penitentiary  was  less  repulsive 
than  that;  though  here  too  she  would  certainly 
never  be  petted  or  have  her  susceptibilities  con- 
sulted. Her  rebellion  against  this  hard  necessity 
which  had  come  just  to  her  of  all  people  in  the 


world — to  her  whom  all  circumstances  had  con- 
curred in  preparing  for  something  quite  different 
— was  exaggerated  instead  of  diminished  as  one 
hour  followed  another,  filled  with  the  imagination 
Of  what  she  might  have  expected  in  her  lot  and 
what  it  was  actually  to  be.  The  family  trouble^ 
she  thought,  were  easier  for  every  one  than  for 
her — even  for  poor  dear  mamma,  because  she  had 
always  used  herself  to  not  enjoying.  As  to  hop- 
ing that  if  she  went  to  the  Momperts’  and  was 
patient  a little  while,  things  might  get  better — it 
would  be  stupid  to  entertain  hopes  for  herself 
after  all  that  had  happened : her  talents,  it  ap- 
peared, would  never  be  recognized  as  any  thing 
remarkable,  and  there  was  not  a single  direction 
in  which  probability  seemed  to  flatter  her  wishes. 
Some  beautiful  girls  who,  like  her,  had  read  ro- 
mances where  even  plain  governesses  are  centres 
of  attraction  and  are  sought  in  marriage,  might 
have  solaced  themselves  a little  by  transporting 
such  pictures  into  their  own  future ; but  even  if 
Gwendolen’s  experience  had  led  her  to  dwell  on 
love-making  and  marriage  as  her  elysium,  her 
heart  was  too  much  oppressed  by  what  was  near 
to  her,  in  both  the  past  and  the  future,  for  her  to 
project  her  anticipations  very  far  off.  She  had 
a world-nausea  upon  her,  and  saw  no  reason  all 
through  her  life  why  she  should  wish  to  live.  No 
religious  view  of  trouble  helped  her : her  troubles 
had  in  her  opinion  all  been  caused  by  other  peo- 
ple’s disagreeable  ofr  wicked  conduct ; and  there 
was  really  nothing  pleasant  to  be  counted  on  in 
the  world : that  was  her  feeling ; every  thing  else 
she  had  heard  said  about  trouble  was  mere  phrase- 
making  not  attractive  enough  for  her  to  have 
caught  it  up  and  repeated  it.  As  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  labor  and  fulfilled  claims ; the  interest  of 
inward  and  outward  activity ; the  impersonal  de- 
lights of  life  as  a perpetual  discovery ; the  dues 
of  courage,  fortitude,  industry,  which  it  is  mere 
baseness  not  to  pay  toward  the  common  burden ; 
the  supreme  worth  of  the  teacher’s  vocation — 
these,  even  if  they  had  been  eloquently  preached 
to  her,  could  have  been  no  more  than  faintly 
apprehended  doctrines : the  fact  which  wrought 
upon  her  was  her  invariable  observation  that  for 
a lady  to  become  a governess — to  u take  a situa- 
tion”— was  to  descend  in  life  and  to  be  treated  at 
best  with  a compassionate  patronage.  And  poor 
Gwendolen  had  never  dissociated  happiness  from 
personal  pre-eminence  and  kdat.  That  where 
these  threatened  to  forsake  her,  she  should  take 
life  to  be  hardly  worth  the  having,  can  not  make 
her  so  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  men  or  women,  that 
we  should  cast  her  out  of  our  compassion ; our 
moments  of  temptation  to  a mean  opinion  of 
things  in  general  being  usually  dependent  on  some 
susceptibility  about  ourselves  and  some  dullness 
to  subjects  which  every  one  else  would  consider 
more  important  Surely  a young  creature  is  pit- 
iable who  has  the  labyrinth  of  life  before  her  and 
no  clew — to  whom  distrust  in  herself  and  her 
good  fortune  has  come  as  a sudden  shock,  like  a 
rent  across  the  path  that  she  was  treading  care- 
lessly. 

In  spite  of  her  healthy  frame,  her  irreconcila- 
ble repugnance  affected  her  even  physically : she 
felt  a sort  of  numbness,  and  could  set  about  noth- 
ing ; the  least  urgency,  even  that  she  should  take 
her  meals,  was  an  irritation  to  her;  the  speech 
of  others  on  any  subject  seemed  unreasonable, 
because  it  did  not  include  her  feeling  and  was  an 
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ignorant  claim  on  her.  It  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  busy  herself  with  the  fancies  of  suicide  to 
which  disappointed  young  people  are  prone : what 
occupied  and  exasperated  her  was  the  sense  that 
there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to  live  in  a way  she 
hated.  She  avoided  going  to  the  Rectory  again : 
it  was  too  intolerable  to  have  to  look  and  talk  as 
if  she  were  compliant^  and  she  could  not  exert 
herself  to  show  interest  about  the  furniture  of 
that  horrible  cottage.  Miss  Merry  was  staying 
on  purpose  to  help,  and  such  people  as  Jocosa 
liked  that  sort  of  thing.  Her  mother  had  to 
make  excuses  for  her  not  appearing,  even  when 
Anna  came  to  see  her.  For  that  calm  which 
Gwendolen  had  promised  herself  to  maintain  had 
changed  into  sick  motivelessness:  she  thought, 
44 1 suppose  I shall  begin  to  pretend  by-and-by, 
but  why  should  I do  it  now  ?” 

Her  mother  watched  her  with  silent  distress ; 
and,  lapsing  into  the  habit  of  indulgent  tender- 
ness, she  began  to  think  what  she  imagined  that 
Gwendolen  was  thinking,  and  to  wish  that  every 
thing  should  give  way  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing her  darling  less  miserable. 

One  day  when  she  was  in  the  black  and  yellow 
bedroom  and  her  mother  was  lingering  there  under 
the  pretext  of  considering  and  arranging  Gwendo- 
len’s articles  of  dress,  she  suddenly  roused  herself 
to  fetch  the  casket  which  contained  her  ornaments. 

44  Mamma,”  she  began,  glancing  over  the  upper 
layer, 44 1 had  forgotten  these  things.  Why  didn’t 
you  remind  me  of  them  ? Do  see  about  getting 
them  sold.  Tou  will  not  mind  about  parting  with 
them.  You  gave  them  all  to  me  long  ago.” 

She  lifted  the  upper  tray  and  looked  below. 

44  If  we  can  do  without  them,  darling,  I would 
rather  keep  them  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow, 
seating  herself  beside  Gwendolen  with  a feeling  of 
relief  that  she  was  beginning  to  talk  about  some- 
thing. The  usual  relation  between  them  had  be- 
come reversed.  It  was  now  the  mother  who  tried 
to  cheer  the  daughter.  44  Why,  how  came  you  to 
put  that  pocket-handkerchief  in  here  ?” 

It  was  the  handkerchief  with  the  corner  tom 
off  which  Gwendolen  had  thrust  in  with  the  tur- 
quois  necklace. 

44  It  happened  to  be  with  the  necklace— I was 
in  a hurry,”  said  Gwendolen,  taking  the  handker- 
chief away  and  putting  it  in  her  pocket.  44  Don’t 
sell  the  necklace,  mamma,”  she  added,  a new 
feeling  having  come  over  her  about  that  rescue  of 
it  which  had  formerly  been  so  offensive. 

44  No,  dear,  no ; it  was  made  out  of  your  dear 
father's  chain.  And  I should  prefer  not  selling 
the  other  things.  None  of  them  are  of  any  great 
value.  All  my  best  ornaments  were  taken  from 
me  long  ago.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  colored.  She  usually  avoided  any 
reference  to  such  facts  about  Gwendolen’s  step- 
father as  that  he  had  carried  off  his  wife’s  jewel- 
ry and  disposed  of  it  After  a moment’s  pause 
she  went  on, 

44  And  these  things  have  not  been  reckoned  on 
for  any  expenses.  Carry  them  with  you.” 

44  That  would  be  quite  useless,  mamma,”  said 
Gwendolen,  coldly.  44  Governesses  don’t  wear  or- 
naments. You  had  better  get  me  a gray  frieze 
livery  and  a straw  poke,  such  as  my  aunt’s  char- 
ity children  wear.” 

44  No,  dear,  no ; don’t  take  that  view  of  it  I 
feel  sure  the  Momperts  will  like  you  the  better 
for  being  graceful  and  elegant” 


44 1 am  not  at  all  sure  what  the  Momperts  will 
like  me  to  be.  It  is  enough  that  I am  expected 
to  be  what  they  like,”  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly. 

44  If  there  is  any  thing  you  would  object  to  less 
— any  thing  that  could  be  done— instead  of  your 
going  to  the  bishop’s,  do  say  so,  Gwendolen. 
Tell  me  what  is  in  your  heart  I will  try  for  any 
thing  you  wish,”  said  the  mother,  beseechingly. 
44  Don’t  keep  things  away  from  me.  Let  us  bear 
them  together.” 

44  Oh,  mamma,  there  is  nothing  to  telL  I can’t 
do  any  thing  better.  I must  think  myself  fortu- 
nate if  they  will  have  me.  I shall  get  some  mon- 
ey for  you.  That  is  the  only  thing  I have  to 
think  of.  I shall  not  spend  any  money  this  year : 
you  will  have  all  the  hundred  pounds.  I don’t 
know  how  far  that  will  go  in  housekeeping ; but 
you  need  not  stitch  your  poor  fingers  to  the  bone, 
and  stare  away  all  the  sight  that  the  tears  have 
left  in  your  dear  eyes.” 

Gwendolen  did  not  give  any  caresses  with  her 
words,  as  she  had  been  used  to  do.  She  did  not 
even  look  at  her  mother,  but  was  looking  at  the 
turquois  necklace  as  she  turned  it  over  her  fin- 
gers. 

44  Bless  you  for  your  tenderness,  my  good  dar- 
ling!” said  Mrs.  Davilow,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
44  Don’t  despair  because  there  are  clouds  now. 
You  are  so  young.  There  may  be  great  happi- 
ness in  store  for  you  yet.” 

44 1 don’t  see  any  reason  for  expecting  it,  mam- 
ma,” said  Gwendolen,  in  a hard  tone ; and  Mrs. 
Davilow  was  silent,  thinking,  as  she  had  often 
thought  before, 44  What  did  happen  between  her 
and  Mr.  Grandcourt?” 

44 1 will  keep  this  necklace,  mamma,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, laying  it  apart  and  then  closing  the  casket. 
44  But  do  get  the  other  things  sold  even  if  they 
will  not  bring  much.  Ask  my  uncle  what  to  do 
with  them.  I shall  certainly  not  use  them  again. 
I am  going  to  take  the  veil.  I wonder  if  all  the 
poor  wretches  who  have  ever  taken  it  felt  as  I do.” 

44  Don’t  exaggerate  evils,  dear.” 

44  How  can  any  one  know  that  I exaggerate, 
when  I am  speaking  of  my  own  feeling  ? I did 
not  say  what  any  one  else  felt” 

She  took  out  the  tom  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket  again,  and  wrapped  it  deliberately  round 
the  necklace.  Mrs.  Davilow  observed  the  action 
with  some  surprise,  but  the  tone  of  the  last  words 
discouraged  her  from  asking  any  question. 

The  44  feeling”  Gwendolen  spoke  of  with  an  air 
of  tragedy  was  not  to  be  explained  by  the  mere 
fact  that  she  was  going  to  be  a governess : she 
was  possessed  by  a spirit  of  general  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  simply  that  she  had  a distaste 
for  what  she  was  called  on  to  do:  the  distaste 
spread  itself  over  the  world  outside  her  peniten- 
tiary, since  she  saw  nothing  very  pleasant  in  it 
that  seemed  attainable  by  her  even  if  she  were 
free.  Naturally  her  grievances  did  not  seem  to 
her  smaller  than  some  of  her  male  contempora- 
ries held  theirs  to  be  when  they  felt  a profession 
too  narrow  for  their  powers,  and  had  an  a priori 
conviction  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  put 
forth  their  latent  abilities.  Because  her  educa- 
tion had  been  less  expensive  than  theirs,  it  did 
not  follow  that  she  should  have  wider  emotions 
or  a keener  intellectual  vision.  Her  griefs  were 
feminine ; but  to  her,  as  a woman,  they  were  not 
the  less  hard  to  bear,  and  she  felt  an  equal  right 
to  the  Promethean  tone. 
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But  the  movement  of  mind  which  led  her  to 
keep  the  necklace,  to  fold  it  up  in  the  handker- 
chief, and  rise  to  put  it  in  her  necmaire , where 
she  had  first  placed  it  when  it  had  been  return- 
ed to  her,  was  more  peculiar,  and  what  would  be 
called  less  reasonable.  It  came  from  that  streak 
of  superstition  in  her  which  attached  itself  both 
to  her  confidence  and  her  terror — a superstition 
which  lingers  in  an  intense  personality  even  in 
spite  of  theory  and  science ; any  dread  or  hope 
for  self  being  stronger  than  all  reasons  for  or 
against  it.  Why  she  should  suddenly  determine 
not  to  part  with  the  necklace  was  not  much 
clearer  to  her  than  why  she  should  sometimes 
have  been  frightened  to  find  herself  in  the  fields 
alone : she  had  a confused  state  of  emotion  about 
Deronda — was  it  wounded  pride  and  resentment, 
or  a certain  awe  and  exceptional  trust  ? It  was 
something  vague  and  yet  mastering,  which  im- 
pelled her  to  this  action  about  the  necklace. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  unmapped  country  with- 
in us  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  an  explanation  of  our  gusts  and  storms. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

How  trace  the  why  and  wherefore  in  a mind  reduced 
to  the  barrenness  or  a fastidious  egoism,  in  which  ail 
direct  desires  are  dulled,  and  have  dwindled  from  mo- 
tives into  a vacillating  expectation  of  motives : a mind 
made  up  of  moods,  where  a fitful  Impulse  springs  here 
and  there  conspicuously  rank  amidst  the  general  weedi- 
ness ? Tia  a condition  apt  to  befall  a lire  too  much  at 
large,  unmoulded  by  the  pressure  of  obligation.  Ham 
deteriores  omnss  minus  licsntics , saith  Terence ; or.  as 
a more  familiar  tongue  might  deliver  it,  “ As  you  like” 
is  a bad  finger-post 

Potentates  make  known  their  intentions  and 
affect  the  funds  at  a small  expense  of  words.  So, 
when  Grandcourt,  after  learning  that  Gwendolen 
had  left  Leubronn,  incidentally  pronounced  that 
resort  of  fashion  a beastly  hole  worse  than  Ba- 
den, the  remark  was  conclusive  to  Mr.  Lush  that 
his  patron  intended  straightway  to  return  to  Dip- 
low. The  execution  was  sure  to  be  slower  than 
the  intention,  and  in  fact  Grandcourt  did  loiter 
through  the  next  day  without  giving  any  distinct 
orders  about  departure — -perhaps  because  he  dis- 
cerned that  Lush  was  expecting  them : he  linger- 
ed over  his  toilet,  and  certainly  came  down  with 
a faded  aspect  of  perfect  distinction  which  made 
fresh  complexions,  and  hands  with  the  blood  in 
them,  seem  signs  of  raw  vulgarity ; he  lingered 
on  the  terrace,  in  the  gambling-rooms,  in  the 
reading-room,  occupying  himself  in  being  indiffer- 
ent to  every  body  and  every  thing  around  him. 
When  he  met  Lady  Mallinger,  however,  he  took 
some  trouble — raised  his  hat,  paused,  and  proved 
that  he  listened  to  her  recommendation  of  the 
waters’ by  replying,  “ Yes ; I heard  somebody  say 
how  providential  it  was  that  there  always  hap- 
pened to  be  springs  at  gambling  places.” 

“ Oh,  that  was  a joke,”  said  innocent  Lady  Mal- 
linger, misled  by  Grandcourt’s  languid  serious- 
ness, “ in  imitation  of  the  old  one  about  the 
towns  and  the  rivers,  you  know.” 

M Ah,  perhaps,”  said  Grandcourt,  without  change 
of  expression.  Lady  Mallinger  thought  this  worth 
telling  to  Sir  Hugo,  who  said,  “ Oh,  my  dear,  he  is 
not  a fooL  You  must  not  suppose  that  he  can’t 
see  a joke.  He  can  play  his  cards  as  well  as 
most  of  us.” 

w He  has  never  seemed  to  me  a very  sensible 


man,”  said  Lady  Mallinger,  in  excuse  of  herself. 
She  had  a secret  objection  to  meeting  Grandcourt, 
who  was  little  else  to  her  than  a large  living  sign 
of  what  she  felt  to  be  her  failure  as  a wife — the 
not  having  presented  Sir  Hugo  with  a son.  Her 
constant  reflection  was  that  her  husband  might 
fairly  regret  his  choice,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
very  good,  might  have  treated  her  with  some 
roughness  in  consequence,  gentlemen  naturally 
disliking  to  be  disappointed. 

Deronda,  too,  had  a recognition  from  Grand- 
court, for  which  he  was  not  grateful,  though  he 
took  care  to  return  it  with  perfect  civility.  No 
reasoning  as  to  the  foundations  of  custom  could  do 
away  with  the  early-rooted  feeling  that  his  birth 
had  been  attended  with  injury  for  which  his  father 
was  to  blame ; and  seeing  that  but  for  this  injury 
Grandcourt’s  prospect  might  have  been  his,  he 
was  proudly  resolute  not  to  behave  in  any  way 
that  might  be  interpreted  into  irritation  on  that 
score.  He  saw  a very  easy  descent  into  mean 
unreasoning  rancor  and  triumph  in  others’  frus- 
tration ; and  being  determined  not  to  go  down  that 
ugly  pit,  he  turned  his  back  on  it,  clinging  to  the 
kindlier  affections  within  him  as  a possession. 
Pride  certainly  helped  him  well — the  pride  of  not 
recognizing  a disadvantage  for  one’s  self  which 
vulgar  minds  are  disposed  to  exaggerate,  such  as 
the  shabby  equipage  of  poverty:  he  would  not 
have  a man  like  Grandcourt  suppose  himself 
envied  by  him.  But  there  is  no  guarding  against 
interpretation.  Grandcourt  did  believe  that  De- 
ronda, poor  devil,  who  he  had  no  doubt  was  his 
cousin  by  the  father’s  side,  inwardly  winced  under 
their  mutual  position ; wherefore  the  presence  of 
that  less  lucky  person  was  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  An  imaginary 
envy,  the  idea  that  others  feel  their  comparative 
deficiency,  is  the  ordinary  oorikgt  of  egoism ; and 
his  pet  dogs  were  not  the  only  beings  that  Grand- 
court liked  to  feel  his  power  over  in  making  them 
jealous.  Hence  he  was  civil  enough  to  exchange 
several  words  with  Deronda  on  the  terrace  about 
the  hunting  round  Diplow,  and  even  said,  “You 
had  better  come  over  for  a run  or  two  when  the 
season  begins.” 

Lush,  not  displeased  with  delay,  amused  him- 
self very  well,  partly  in  gossiping  with  Sir  Hugo 
and  in  answering  his  questions  about  Grandcourt’s 
affairs  so  far  as  they  might  affect  his  willingness 
to  part  with  his  interest  in  Diplow.  Also  about 
Grandcourt’s  personal  entanglements,  the  Baronet 
knew  enough  already  for  Lush  to  feel  released 
from  silence  on  a sunny  autumn  day,  when  there 
was  nothing  more  agreeable  to  do  in  lounging 
promenades  than  to  speak  freely  of  a tyrannous 
patron  behind  his  back.  Sir  Hugo  willingly  in- 
clined his  ear  to  a little  good-humored  scandal, 
which  he  was  fond  of  calling  traits  de  rnneurs  ; 
but  he  was  strict  in  keeping  such  communications 
from  hearers  who  might  take  them  too  seriously. 
Whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  his  nephew’s  se- 
crets, he  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  Deronda,  who 
considered  Grandcourt  a pale-blooded  mortal,  but 
was  far  from  wishing  to  hear  how  the  red  cor- 
puscles had  been  washed  out  of  him.  It  was 
Lush’s  policy  and  inclination  to  gratify  every  body 
when  he  had  no  reason  to  the  contrary ; and  the 
Baronet  always  treated  him  well,  as  one  of  those 
easy-handled  personages  who,  frequenting  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen,  without  being  exactly  gentle- 
men themselves,  can  be  the  more  serviceable,  like 
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the  second-best  articles  of  our  wardrobe,  which 
we  use  with  a comfortable  freedom  from  anxiety. 

44  Well,  you  will  let  me  know  the  turn  of  events,” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  “ if  this  marriage  seems  likely  to 
come  off  after  all,  or  if  any  thing  else  happens 
to  make  the  want  of  money  more  pressing.  My 
plan  would  be  much  better  for  him  than  burden- 
ing Ryelands.” 

44  That’s  true,”  said  Lush, 44  only  it  must  not  be 
urged  on  him — just  placed  in  his  way  that  the 
scent  may  tickle  him.  Grandcourt  is  not  a man 
to  be  always  led  by  what  makes  for  his  own  in- 
terest ; especially  if  you  let  him  see  that  it  makes 
for  your  interest  too.  I’m  attached  to  him,  of 
course.  I’ve  given  up  every  thing  else  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  by  him,  and  it  has  lasted  a good 
fifteen  years  now.  He  would  not  easily  get  any 
one  else  to  fill  my  place.  He’s  a peculiar  char- 
acter, is  Henleigh  Grandcourt,  and  it  has  been 
growing  on  him  of  late  years.  However,  I’m  of 
a constant  disposition,  and  I’ve  been  a sort  of 
guardian  to  him  since  he  was  twenty : an  uncom- 
monly fascinating  fellow  he  was  then,  to  be  sure 
—and  could  be  now,  if  he  liked.  I’m  attached 
to  him ; and  it  would  be  a good  deal  worse  for 
him  if  he  missed  me  at  his  elbow.” 

Sir  Hugo  did  not  think  it  needful  to  express 
his  sympathy  or  even  assent,  and  perhaps  Lush 
himself  did  not  expect  this  sketch  of  his  motives 
to  be  taken  as  exact.  But  how  can  a man  avoid 
himself  as  a subject  in  conversation  ? And  he 
must  make  some  sort  of  decent  toilet  in  words, 
as  in  cloth  and  linen.  Lush’s  listener  was  not 
severe : a member  of  Parliament  could  allow  for 
the  necessities  of  verbal  toilet ; and  the  dialogue 
went  on  without  any  change  of  mutual  estimate. 

However,  Lush’s  easy  prospect  of  indefinite 
procrastination  was  cut  off  the  next  morning  by 
Grandcourt’s  saluting  him  with  the  question, 

44  Are  you  making  all  the  arrangements  for  our 
starting  by  the  Paris  train  ?” 

44 1 didn’t  know  you  meant  to  start,”  said  Lush, 
not  exactly  taken  by  surprise. 

44  You  might  have  known,”  said  Grandcourt, 
looking  at  the  burned  length  of  his  cigar,  and 
speaking  in  that  lowered  tone  which  was  usual 
with  him  when  he  meant  to  express  disgust  and 
be  peremptory.  44  Just  see  to  every  thing,  will 
you  ? and  mind  no  brute  gets  into  the  same  car- 
riage with  us.  And  leave  my  P.P.C.  at  the  Mal- 
rs’.” 

consequence  they  were  at  Paris  the  next 
day;  but  here  Lush  was  gratified  by  the  pro- 
posal or  command  that  he  should  go  straight  on 
to  Diplow  and  see  that  every  thing  was  right, 
while  Grandcourt  and  the  valet  remained  behind ; 
and  it  was  not  until  several  days  later  that  Lush 
received  the  telegram  ordering  the  carriage  to 
the  Wancester  station. 

He  had  used  the  interim  actively,  not  only  in 
carrying  out  Grandcourt’s  orders  about  the  stud 
and  household,  but  in  learning  all  he  could  of 
Gwendolen,  and  how  things  were  going  on  at 
Offendene.  What  was  the  probable  effect  that 
the  news  of  the  family  misfortunes  would  have  on 
Grandcourt’s  fitful  obstinacy  he  felt  to  be  quite 
incalculable.  So  far  as  the  girl’s  poverty  might 
be  an  argument  that  she  would  accept  an  offer 
from  him  now  in  spite  of  any  previous  coyness, 
it  might  remove  that  bitter  objection  to  risk  a 
repulse  which  Lush  divineii  to  be  one  of  Grand- 
court’s deterring  motives;  on  the  other  hand, 


the  certainty  of  acceptance  was  just 44  the  sort  of 
thing”  to  make  him  lapse  hither  and  thither  with 
no  more  apparent  will  than  a moth.  Lush  had 
had  his  patron  under  close  observation  for  many 
years,  and  knew  him  perhaps  better  than  he  knew 
any  other  subject ; but  to  know  Grandcourt  was 
to  doubt  what  he  would  do  in  any  particular  case. 
It  might  happen  that  he  would  behave  with  an 
apparent  magnanimity,  like  the  hero  of  a modem 
French  drama,  whose  sudden  start  into  moral 
splendor,  after  much  lying  and  meanness,  leaves 
you  little  confidence  as  to  any  part  of  his  career 
that  may  follow  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Indeed, 
what  attitude  would  have  been  more  honorable 
for  a final  scene  than  that  of  declining  to  seek  an 
heiress  for  her  money,  and  determining  to  marry 
the  attractive  girl  who  had  none  ? But  Lush  had 
some  general  certainties  about  Grandcourt,  and 
one  was  that  of  all  inward  movements  those  of 
generosity  were  the  least  likely  to  occur  in  him. 
Of  what  use,  however,  is  a general  certainty  that 
an  insect  will  not  walk  with  his  head  hindmost, 
when  what  you  need  to  know  is  the  play  of  in- 
ward stimulus  that  sends  him  huher  and  thither 
in  a net- work  of  possible  paths  ? Thus  Lush 
was  much  at  fault  as  to  the  probable  issue  be- 
tween Grandcourt  and  Gwendolen,  when  what  he 
desired  was  a perfect  confidence  that  they  would 
never  be  married.  He  would  have  consented 
willingly  that  Grandcourt  should  marry  an  heiress, 
or  that  he  should  marry  Mrs.  Glasher : in  the  one 
match  there  would  have  been  the  immediate 
abundance  that  prospective  heirship  could  not 
supply,  in  the  other  there  would  have  been  the 
security  of  the  wife’s  gratitude,  for  Lush  had 
always  been  Mrs.  Glasher’s  friend ; and  that  the 
future  Mrs.  Grandcourt  should  not  be  socially  re- 
ceived could  not  affect  his  private  comfort  He 
would  not  have  minded,  either,  that  there  should 
be  no  marriage  in  question  at  all ; but  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  doing  his  utmost  to  hinder 
a marriage  with  a girl  who  was  likely  to  bring 
nothing  but  trouble  to  her  husband — not  to  speak 
of  annoyance  if  not  ultimate  injury  to  her  hus- 
band’s old  companion,  whose  future  Mr.  Lush 
earnestly  wished  to  make  as  easy  as  possible,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  well  deserved  such  compensa- 
tion for  leading  a dog’s  life,  though  that  of  a dog 
who  enjoyed  many  tastes  undisturbed,  and  who 
profited  by  a large  establishment.  He  wished  for 
himself  what  he  felt  to  be  good,  and  was  not 
conscious  of  wishing  harm  to  any  one  else;  un- 
less perhaps  it  were  just  now  a little  harm  to  the 
inconvenient  and  impertinent  Gwendolen.  But 
the  easiest-humored  amateur  of  luxury  and  mu- 
sic, the  toad-eater  the  least  liable  to  nausea,  must 
be  expected  to  have  his  susceptibilities.  And 
Mr.  Lush  was  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  the 
world  in  general  as  an  apt,  agreeable  fellow : he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  be  insulted  by  more 
than  one  person. 

With  this  imperfect  preparation  of  a war  policy, 
Lush  was  awaiting  Grandcourt’s  arrival,  doing 
little  more  than  wondering  how  the  campaign 
would  begin.  The  first  day  Grandcourt  was  much 
occupied  with  the  stables,  and  among  other  things 
he  ordered  a groom  to  put  a side-saddle  on  Crite- 
rion and  let  him  review  the  horse’s  paces.  This 
marked  indication  of  purpose  set  Lush  on  consid- 
ering over  again  whether  he  should  incur  the 
ticklish  consequences  of  speaking  first,  while  he 
was  still  sure  that  no  compromising  step  had  been 
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taken ; and  he  rose  the  next  morning  almost  re- 
solved that  if  Grandcourt  seemed  in  as  good  a 
hnmor  as  yesterday  and  entered  at  all  into  talk, 
he  would  let  drop  the  interesting  facts  about 
Gwendolen  and  her  family,  just  to  see  how  they 
would  work,  and  to  get  some  guidance.  But 
Grandcourt  did  not  enter  into  talk,  and  in  answer 
to  a question  even  about  his  own  convenience,  no 
fish  could  have  maintained  a more  unwinking 
silence.  After  he  had  read  his  letters  he  gave 
various  orders  to  be  executed  or  transmitted  by 
Lush,  and  then  thrust  his  shoulders  toward  that 
useful  person,  who  accordingly  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  But  before  he  was  out  of  the  door,  Grand- 
court turned  his  head  slightly  and  gave  a broken 
languid  “ Oh.” 

“ What  is  it  ?”  said  Lush,  who,  it  must  have 
been  observed,  did  not  take  his  dusty  puddings 
with  a respectful  air. 

“ Shi^  the  door,  will  you  ? I can’t  speak  into 
the  corridor.” 

Lush  closed  the  door,  came  forward,  and  chose 
to  sit  down.  # 

After  a little  pause  Grandcourt  said,  “ Is  Miss 
Harleth  at  Offendene  ?”  He  was  quite  certain 
that  Lush  had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
about  her,  and  he  had  some  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  Lush  did  not  want  him  to  inquire. 

“Well,  I hardly  know,”  said  Lush,  carelessly. 
“The  family’s  utterly  done  up.  They  and  the 
Gascoignes  too  have  lost  all  their  money.  It’s 
owing  to  some  rascally  banking  business.  The 
poor  mother  hasn’t  a sou,  it  seems.  She  and  the 
girls  have  to  huddle  themselves  into  a little  cot- 
tage like  a laborer’s.” 

“Don’t  lie  to  me,  if  you  please,”  said  Grand- 
court, in  his  lowest  audible  tone.  “It’s  not 
amusing,  and  it  answers  no  other  purpose.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Lush,  more  nettled 
than  was  common  with  him — the  prospect  before 
him  being  more  than  commonly  disturbing. 

“ Just  tell  me  the  truth,  will  you  ?” 

“ It’s  no  invention  of  mine.  I have  heard  the 
story  from  several — Bazley,  Brackenshaw’s  man, 
for  one.  He  is  getting  a new  tenant  for  Offen- 
dene.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  Is  Miss  Harleth  there, 
or  is  she  not  ?”  said  Grandcourt,  in  his  former 
tone. 

“ Upon  my  soul,  I can’t  tell,”  said  Lush,  rather 
sulkily.  “ She  may  have  left  yesterday.  I heard 
she  had  taken  a situation  as  governess ; she  may 
be  gone  to  it  for  what  I know.  But  if  you  want- 
ed to  see  her,  no  doubt  the  mother  would  send 
for  her  back.”  This  sneer  slipped  off  his  tongue 
without  strict  intention. 

“Send  Hutchins  to  inquire  whether  she  will 
be  there  to-morrow.” 

Lush  did  not  move.  Like  many  persons  who 
have  thought  over  beforehand  what  they  shall  say 
in  given  cases,  he  was  impelled  by  an  unexpected 
irritation  to  say  some  of  those  pre-arranged  things 
before  the  cases  were  given.  Grandcourt,  in  fact, 
was  likely  to  get  into  a scrape  so  tremendous  that 
it  was  impossible  to  let  him  take  the  first  step 
toward  it  without  remonstrance.  Lush  retained 
enough  caution  to  use  a tone  of  rational  friend- 
liness : still  he  felt  his  own  value  to  his  patron, 
and  was  prepared  to  be  daring. 

“It  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  remember, 
Grandcourt,  that  you  are  coming  under  closer  fire 
now.  There  can  be  none  of  the  ordinary  flirting 


done,  which  may  mean  every  thing  or  nothing 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  wish 
to  be  accepted;  and  more  than  that,  how  you 
would  like  being  refused.  Either  one  or  the  oth- 
er. You  can’t  be  philandering  after  her  again 
for  six  weeks.” 

Grandcourt  said  nothing,  but  pressed  the  news- 
paper down  on  his  knees  and  began  to  light  an- 
other cigar.  Lush  took  this  as  a sign  that  he 
was  willing  to  listen,  and  was  the  more  bent  on 
using  the  opportunity ; he  wanted,  if  possible,  to 
find  out  which  would  be  the  more  potent  cause 
of  hesitation — probable  acceptance  or  probable 
refusal 

“ Every  thing  has  a more  serious  look  now  than 
it  had  before.  There  is  her  family  to  be  provided 
for.  You  could  not  let  your  wife’s  mother  live 
in  beggary.  It  will  be  a confoundedly  hampering 
affair.  Marriage  will  pin  you  down  in  a way  you 
haven’t  been  used  to ; and  in  point  of  money  you 
have  not  too  much  elbow-room.  And,  after  all, 
what  will  you  get  by  it?  You  are  master  over 
your  estates,  present  or  future,  as  far  as  choosing 
your  heir  goes ; it’s  a pity  to  go  on  encumbering 
them  for  a mere  whim,  which  you  may  repent  of 
in  a twelvemonth.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  you 
making  a mess  of  your  life  in  that  way.  If  there 
were  any  thing  solid  to  be  gained  by  the  marriage, 
that  would  be  a different  affair.” 

Lush’s  tone  had  gradually  become  more  and 
more  unctuous  in  its  friendliness  of  remonstrance, 
and  he  was  almost  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  he 
was  merely  gambling  in  argument.  When  he  left 
off,  Grandcourt  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  looking  steadily  at  the  moist  end  while  he 
adjusted  the  leaf  with  his  delicate  finger-tips,  said, 

“ I knew  before  that  you  had  an  objection  to 
my  marrying  Miss  Harleth.”  Here  he  made  a 
little  pause,  before  he  continued,  “ But  I never 
considered  that  a reason  against  it” 

“ I never  supposed  you  did,”  answered  Lush, 
not  unctuously,  but  dryly.  “It  was  not  that  I 
urged  as  a reason.  I should  have  thought  it 
might  have  been  a reason  against  it,  after  all 
your  experience,  that  you  would  be  acting  like 
the  hero  of  a ballad,  and  making  yourself  absurd 
— and  all  for  what?  You  know  you  couldn’t 
make  up  your  mind  before.  It’s  impossible  you 
can  care  much  about  her.  And  as  for  the  tricks 
she  is  likely  to  play,  you  may  judge  of  that  from 
what  you  heard  at  Leubronn.  However,  what  I 
wished  to  point  out  to  you  was  that  there  can  be 
no  shilly-shally  now.” 

“ Perfectly,”  said  Grandcourt,  looking  round  at 
Lush  and  fixing  him  with  narrow  eyes ; “ I don’t 
intend  that  there  should  be.  I dare  say  it’s  dis- 
agreeable to  you.  But  if  you  suppose  I care  a 
damn  for  that,  you  are  most  stupendously  mis- 
taken.” 

“ Oh,  well,”  said  Lush,  rising  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  feeling  some  latent  venom  still 
within  him,  “ if  you  have  made  up  your  mind ! — 
only  there’s  another  aspect  of  the  affair.  I have 
been  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely certain  she  would  accept  you,  and  that 
destitution  would  have  no  choice.  But  I am  not 
so  sure  that  the  young  lady  is  to  be  counted  on. 
She  is  kittle  cattle  to  shoe,  I think.  And  she  had 
her  reasons  for  running  away  before.”  Lush  had 
moved  a step  or  two  till  he  stood  nearly  in  front 
of  Grandcourt,  though  It  some  distance  from  him. 
He  did  not  feel  himself  much  restrained  by  con* 
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sequences,  being  aware  that  the  only  strong  hold 
he  had  on  his  present  position  was  his  serviceable- 
ness ; and  even  after  a quarrel,  the  want  of  him 
was  likely  sooner  or  later  to  recur.  He  foresaw 
that  Gwendolen  would  cause  him  to  be  ousted  for 
a time,  and  his  temper  at  this  moment  urged  him 
to  risk  a quarrel 

“ She  had  her  reasons,”  he  repeated,  more  sig- 
nificantly. 

“ I had  come  to  that  conclusion  before,”  said 
Grandcourt,  with  contemptuous  irony. 

“Yes,  but  I hardly  think  you  know  what  her 
reasons  were.” 

“You  do,  apparently,”  said  Grandcourt,  not 
betraying  by  so  much  as  an  eyelash  that  he  cared 
for  the  reasons. 

“ Yes,  and  you  had  better  know  too,  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  influence  you  have  over  her,  if 
she  swallows  her  reasons  and  accepts  you.  For 
my  own  part,  I would  take  odds  against  it.  She 
saw  Lydia  in  Cardell  Chase,  and  heard  the  whole 
story.” 

Grandcourt  made  no  immediate  answer,  and 
only  went  on  smoking.  He  was  so  long  before 
he  spoke,  that  Lush  moved  about  and  looked  out 
of  the  windows,  unwilling  to  go  away  without 
seeing  some  effect  of  his  daring  move.  He  had 
expected  that  Grandcourt  would  tax  him  with 
having  contrived  the  affair,  since  Mrs.  Glasher 
was  then  living  at  Gadsmere,  a hundred  miles 
off,  and  he  was  prepared  to  admit  the  fact : what 
he  cared  about  was  that  Grandcourt  should  be 
staggered  by  the  sense  that  his  intended  advances 
must  be  made  to  a girl  who  had  that  knowledge 
in  her  mind  and  had  been  scared  by  it.  At 
length  Grandcourt,  seeing  Lush  turn  toward  him, 
looked  at  him  again  and  said,  contemptuously, 
“ What  follows  ?” 

Here  certainly  was  a “mate”  in  answer  to 
Lush’s  “check;”  and  though  his  exasperation 
with  Grandcourt  was  perhaps  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  it  would  have  been  mere 
idiocy  to  act  as  if  any  further  move  could  be  use- 
ful He  gave  a slight  shrug  with  one  shoulder 
and  was  going  to  walk  away,  when  Grandcourt, 
turning  on  his  seat  toward  the  table,  said,  as 
quietly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  “ Oblige  me 
by  pushing  that  pen  and  paper  here,  will  you  ?” 

No  thunderous,  bullying  superior  could  have 
exercised  the  imperious  spell  that  Grandcourt 
did.  Why,  instead  of  being  obeyed,  he  had  never 
been  told  to  go  to  a warmer  place,  was  perhaps  a 
mystery  to  several  who  found  themselves  obey- 
ing him.  The  pen  and  paper  were  pushed  to  him, 
and  as  he  took  them  he  said,  “ Just  wait  for  this 
letter.” 

He  scrawled  with  ease,  and  the  brief  note  was 
quickly  addressed.  “ Let  Hutchins  go  with  it  at 
once,  will  you  ?”  said  Grandcourt,  pushing  the 
letter  away  from  him. 

Ab  Lush  had  expected,  it  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Harleth,  Offendene.  When  his  irritation  had 
cooled  down  he  was  glad  there  had  been  no 
explosive  quarrel ; but  he  felt  sure  that  there  was 
a notch  made  against  him,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  he  was  intended  to  pay.  It  was  also  clear 
to  him  that  the  immediate  effect  of  his  revelation 
had  been  to  harden  Grandcourt’s  previous  deter- 
mination. But  as  to  the  particular  movements 
which  made  this  process  in  his  baffling  mind, 
Lush  could  only  toss  up  his  chin  in  despair  of  a 
theory. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


He  brings  white  asses  laden  with  the  freight 
Of  Tyrian  vessels,  purple,  gold,  and  balm. 

To  bribe  my  will : I’ll  bia  them  chase  him  forth. 
Nor  let  him  breathe  the  taint  of  his  surmise 
On  my  secure  resolve. 

Ay,  ’tie  secure; 

And  therefore  let  him  come  to  spread  his  freight 
For  firmness  hath  its  appetite,  and  craves 
The  stronger  lure,  more  strongly  to  resist ; 

Would  know  the  touch  of  gold  to  fling  it  off; 
Scent  wine  to  feel  its  lip  the  soberer; 

Behold  soft  byssus,  ivory,  and  plumes 

To  say,  “ They’re  fair,  but  I will  none  of  them,” 

And  flout  Enticement  in  the  very  face. 


Mr.  Gascoigne  one  day  came  to  Offendene 
with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  satisfactory  news 
that  Mrs.  Mompert  had  fixed  Tuesday  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  her  interview  with  Gwendolen  at 
Wancester.  He  said  nothing  of  his  having  inci- 
dentally heard  that  Mr.  Grandcourt  had  returned 
to  Diplow,  knowing  no  more  than  she  did  that 
Leubronn  had  been  the  goal  of  her  admirer’s 
journeying,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  unkind 
uselessly  to  revive  the  memory  of  a brilliant 
prospect  under  the  present  reverses.  In  his  secret 
soul  he  thought  of  his  niece’s  unintelligible  ca- 
price with  regret,  but  he  vindicated  her  to  himself 
by  considering  that  Grandcourt  had  been  the  first 
to  behave  oddly,  in  suddenly  walking  away  when 
there  had  been  the  best  opportunity  for  crowning 
his  marked  attentions.  The  Rector’s  practical 
judgment  told  him  that  his  chief  duty  to  his  niece 
now  was  to  encourage  her  resolutely  to  face  the 
change  in  her  lot,  since  there  was  no  manifest 
promise  of  any  event  that  would  avert  it 

“ You  will  find  an  interest  in  varied  experience, 
my  dear,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  will  be  a more 
valuable  woman  for  having  sustained  such  a part 
as  you  are  called  to.” 

“ I can  not  pretend  to  believe  that  I shall  like 
it,”  said  Gwendolen,  for  the  first  time  showing 
her  uncle  some  petulance.  “But  I am  quite 
aware  that  I am  obliged  to  bear  it” 

She  remembered  having  submitted  to  his  ad- 
monition on  a different  occasion,  when  she  was 
expected  to  like  a very  different  prospect 

“And  your  good  sense  will  teach  you  to  behave 
suitably  under  it,”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  with  a 
shade  more  gravity.  “ I feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Mom- 
pert  will  be  pleased  with  you.  You  will  know 
how  to  conduct  yourself  to  a woman  who  holds 
in  all  senses  the  relation  of  superior  to  you. 
This  trouble  has  come  on  you  young,  but  that 
makes  it  in  some  respects  easier,  and  there  is 
benefit  in  all  chastisement  if  we  adjust  our  minds 
to  it.” 

This  was  precisely  what  Gwendolen  was  un- 
able to  do ; and  after  her  uncle  was  gone,  the 
bitter  tears,  which  had  rarely  come  during  the 
late  trouble,  rose  and  fell  slowly  as  she  sat  alone. 
Her  heart  denied  that  the  trouble  was  easier  be- 
cause she  was  young.  When  was  she  to  have 
any  happiness,  if  it  did  not  come  while  she  was 
young?  Not  that  her  visions  of  possible  happi- 
ness for  herself  were  as  unmixed  with  necessary 
evil  as  they  used  to  be — not  that  she  could  still 
imagine  herself  plucking  the  fruits  of  life  with- 
out suspicion  of  their  core.  But  this  general 
disenchantment  with  the  world — nay,  with  her- 
self, since  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  made  for 
easy  pre-eminence — only  intensified  her  sense  of 
forlomness:  it  was  a visibly  sterile  distance  in- 
closing the  dreary  path  at  her  feet,  in  which  she 
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had  no  courage  to  tread.  She  was  in  that  first 
crisis  of  passionate  youthful  rebellion  against 
what  is  not  fitly  called  pain,  but  rather  the 
absence  of  joy — that  first  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment in  life’s  morning,  which  we  whom  the  years 
have  subdued  are  apt  to  remember  but  dimly 
as  part  of  our  own  experience,  and  so  to  be  in- 
tolerant of  its  self -inclosed  unreasonableness  and 
impiety.  What  passion  seems  more  absurd,  when 
we  have  got  outside  it  and  looked  at  calamity  as 
a collective  risk,  than  this  amazed  anguish  that 
I,  and  not  Thou,  He,  or  She,  should  be  just  the 
smitten  one  ? Yet  perhaps  some  who  have  after- 
ward made  themselves  a willing  fence  before  the 
breast  of  another,  and  have  carried  their  own 
heart-wound  in  heroic  silence— some  who  have 
made  their  latter  deeds  great,  nevertheless  began 
with  this  angry  amazement  at  their  own  smart, 
and  on  the  mere  denial  of  their  fantastic  desires 
raged  as  if  under  the  sting  of  wasps  which  re- 
duced the  universe  for  them  to  an  unjust  inflic- 
tion of  pain.  This  was  nearly  poor  Gwendolen’s 
condition.  What  though  such  a reverse  as  hers 
had  often  happened  to  other  girls?  The  one 
point  she  had  been  ail  her  life  learning  to  care 
for  was  that  it  had  happened  to  her : it  was  what 
she  felt  under  Klesmer’s  demonstration  that  she 
was  not  remarkable  enough  to  command  fortune 
by  force  of  wilL  and  merit ; it  was  what  she  would 
feel  under,  the  rigors  of  Mrs.  Mompert’s  con- 
stant expectation,  under  the  dull  demand  that 
she  should  be  cheerful  with  three  Misses  Mom- 
pert,  under  the  necessity  of  showing  herself  en- 
tirely submissive,  and  keeping  her  thoughts  to 
herself.  To  be  a queen  dethroned  is  not  so  hard 
as  some  other  down-stepping:  imagine  one  who 
had  been  made  to  believe  in  his  own  divinity  find- 
ing all  homage  withdrawn,  and  himself  unable  to 
perform  a miracle  that  would  recall  the  homage 
and  restore  his  own  confidence.  Something  akin 
to  this  illusion  and  this  helplessness  had  befallen 
the  poor  spoiled  child,  with  the  lovely  lips  and 
eyes  and  the  majestic  figure — which  seemed  now 
to  have  no  magic  in  them. 

She  rose  from  the  low  ottoman  where  she  had 
been  sitting  purposeless,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room,  resting  her  elbow  on  one  palm 
while  she  leaned  down  her  cheek  on  the  other, 
and  a slow  tear  felL  She  thought,  “ I have  al- 
ways, ever  since  I was  little,  felt  that  mamma 
was  not  a happy  woman ; and  now  I dare  say  I 
shall  be  more  unhappy  than  she  has  been.”  Her 
mind  dwelt  for  a few  moments  on  the  picture  of 
herself  losing  her  youth  and  ceasing  to  enjoy — 
not  minding  whether  she  did  this  or  that:  but 
such  picturing  inevitably  brought  back  the  im- 
age of  her  mother.  “Poor  mamma!  it  will  be 
still  worse  for  her  now.  I can  get  a little  money 
for  her — that  is  all  I shall  care  about  now.”  And 
then,  with  an  entirely  new  movement  of  her  im- 
agination, she  saw  her  mother  getting  quite  old 
and  white,  and  herself  no  longer  young  but  faded, 
and  their  two  faces  meeting  still  with  memory 
and  love,  and  she  knowing  what  was  in  her  moth- 
er’s mind — “Poor  Gwen  too  is  sad  and  faded 
now” — and  then  for  the  first  time  she  sobbed, 
not  in  anger,  but  with  a sort  of  tender  misery. 

Her  face  was  toward  the  door,  and  she  saw  her 
mother  enter.  She  barely  saw  that ; for  her  eyes 
were  large  with  tears,  and  she  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief against  them  hurriedly.  Before  she  took 
it  away  she  felt  her  mother’s  arms  round  her,  and 


this  sensation,  which  seemed  a prolongation  of 
her  inward  vision,  overcame  her  will  to  be  reti- 
cent : she  sobbed  anew  in  spite  of  herself,  as  they 
pressed  their  cheeks  together. 

Mrs.  Davilow  had  brought  something  in  her 
hand  which  had  already  caused  her  an  agitating 
anxiety,  and  she  dared  not  speak  until  her  darling 
had  become  calmer.  But  Gwendolen,  with  whom 
weeping  had  always  been  a painful  manifestation 
to  be  resisted  if  possible,  again  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief against  her  eyes,  and  with  a deep  breath 
drew  her  head  backward  and  looked  at  her  moth- 
er, who  was  pale  and  tremulous. 

“It  was  nothing,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen, 
thinking  that  her  mother  had  been  moved  in  this 
way  simply  by  finding  her  in  distress.  “ It  is  all 
over  now.” 

But  Mrs.  Davilow  had  withdrawn  her  arms,  and 
Gwendolen  perceived  a letter  in  her  hand. 

“ What  is  that  letter  ? — worse  news  still  ?”  she 
asked,  with  a touch  of  bitterness. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  will  think  it,  dear,’1 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  keeping  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
“ You  will  hardly  guess  where  it  comes  from.” 

“ Don’t  ask  me  to  guess  any  thing,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, rather  impatiently,  as  if  a bruise  were  be- 
ing pressed. 

“ It  is  addressed  to  you,  dear.” 

Gwendolen  gave  the  slightest  perceptible  toss 
of  the  head. 

“ It  comes  from  Diplow,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow, 
giving  her  the  letter. 

She  knew  Grandcourt’s  indistinct  handwriting, 
and  her  mother  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  blush 
deeply;  but  watching  her  as  she  read,  and  won- 
dering much  what  was  the  purport  of  the  letter, 
she  saw  the  color  die  out.  Gwendolen’s  lips  even 
were  pale  as  she  turned  the  open  note  toward  her 
mother.  The  words  were  few  and  formal. 

“ Mr.  Grandoourt  presents  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Harleth,  and  begs  to  know  whether  he  may 
be  permitted  to  call  at  Offendene  to-morrow  after 
two,  and  to  see  her  alone.  Mr.  Grandcourt  has 
just  returned  from  Leubronn,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  find  Miss  Harleth.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  read,  and  then  looked  at  her 
daughter  inquiringly,  leaving  the  note  in  her 
hand.  Gwendolen  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
turned  away. 

“ It  must  be  answered,  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Davi- 
low, timidly.  “ The  man  waits.” 

Gwendolen  sank  on  the  settee,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  straight  before  her,  not  at  her 
mother.  She  had  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
been  startled  by  a sound  and  was  listening  to  know 
what  would  come  of  it.  The  sudden  change  of 
the  situation  was  bewildering.  A few  minutes  be- 
fore she  was  looking  along  an  inescapable  path 
of  repulsive  monotony,  with  hopeless  inward  re- 
bellion against  the  imperious  lot  which  left  her 
no  choice : and,  lo  ! now  a moment  of  choice  was 
come.  Yet — was  it  triumph  she  felt  most  or  ter- 
ror ? Impossible  for  Gwendolen  not  to  feel  some 
triumph  in  a tribute  to  her  power  at  a time  when 
she  was  first  tasting  the  bitterness  of  insignifi- 
cance : again  she  seemed  to  be  getting  a sort  of 
empire  over  her  own  life.  But  how  to  use  it? 
Here  came  the  terror.  Quick,  quick,  like  pictures 
in  a book  beaten  open  with  a sense  of  hurry,  came 
back  vividly,  yet  in  fragments,  all  that  she  had 
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gone  through  in  relation  to  Gr&ndcourt — the  al- 
lurements, the  vacillations,  the  resolve  to  accede, 
the  final  repulsion ; the  incisive  face  of  that  dark- 
eyed lady  with  the  lovely  boy;  her  own  pledge 
(was  it  a pledge  not  to  marry  him  ?) — the  new  dis- 
belief in  the  worth  of  men  and  things  for  which 
that  scene  of  disclosure  had  become  a symbol 
That  unalterable  experience  made  a vision  at 
which  in  the  first  agitated  moment,  before  tem- 
pering reflections  could  suggest  themselves,  her 
native  terror  shrank. 

Where  was  the  good  of  choice  coming  again  ? 
What  did  she  wish  ? Any  thing  different  ? No ! 
and  yet  in  the  dark  seed-growths  of  conscious- 
ness a new  wish  was  forming  itself — 44 1 wish  I 
had  never  known  it !”  Something,  any  thing,  she 
wished  for  that  would  have  saved  her  from  the 
dread  to  let  Grand  court  come. 

It  was  no  long  while,  yet  it  seemed  long  to 
Mrs.  Davilow,  before  she  thought  it  well  to  say, 
gently, 

44  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write,  dear. 
Or  shall  I write  an  answer  for  you — which  you 
will  dictate  ?” 

44  No,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  drawing  a 
deep  breath.  44  But  please  lay  me  out  the  pen 
and  paper.” 

That  was  gaining  time.  Was  she  to  decline 
Grandcourt’s  visit— close  the  shutters — not  even 
look  out  on  what  would  happen  ? — though  with 
the  assurance  that  she  should  remain  just  where 
she  was  ? The  young  activity  within  her  made  a 
warm  current  through  her  terror,  and  stirred  to- 
ward something  that  would  be  an  event — toward 
an  opportunity  in  which  she  could  look  and  speak 
with  the  former  effectiveness.  The  interest  of 
the  morrow  was  no  longer  at  a dead  lock. 

44  There  is  really  no  reason  on  earth  why  you 
should  be  so  alarmed  at  the  man’s  waiting  a few 
minutes,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  remonstrant- 
ly,  as  Mrs.  Davilow,  having  prepared  the  writing 
materials,  looked  toward  her  expectantly.  44  Serv- 
ants expect  nothing  else  than  to  wait.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  I must  write  on  the  instant.” 

44  No,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  in  the  tone  of 
one  corrected,  turning  to  sit  down  and  take  up  a 
bit  of  work  that  lay  at  hand ; 44  he  can  wait 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  you  like.” 

It  was  very  simple  speech  and  action  on  her 
part,  but  it  was  what  might  have  been  subtly  cal- 
culated. Gwendolen  felt  a contradictory  desire 
to  be  hastened : hurry  would  save  her  from  de- 
liberate choice. 

44 1 did  not  mean  him  to  wait  long  enough  for 
that  needle-work  to  be  finished,”  she  said,  lifting 
her  hands  to  stroke  the  backward  curves  of  her 
hair,  while  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  still. 

44  But  if  you  don’t  feel  able  to  decide  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  sympathizingly. 

44 1 must  decide,”  said  Gwendolen,  walking  to 
the  writing  table  and  seating  herself.  All  the 
while  there  was  a busy  under-current  in  her,  like 
the  thought  of  a man  who  keeps  up  a dialogue 
while  he  is  considering  how  he  can  slip  away. 
Why  should  she  not  let  him  come  ? It  bound 
her  to  nothing.  He  had  been  to  LeubroUn  after 
her : of  course  he  meant  a direct  unmistakable 
renewal  of  the  suit  which  before  had  been  only 
Implied.  What  then  ? She  could  reject  him. 
Why  was  she  to  deny  herself  the  freedom  of  do- 
ing this — which  she  would  like  to  do  ? 

44  If  Mr.  Grandcourt  has  only  just  returned 


from  Leubronn,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  observing 
that  Gwendolen  leaned  back  in  her  chair  after 
taking  the  pen  in  her  hand — 44 1 wonder  whether 
he  has  heard  of  our  misfortunes.” 

44  That  could  make  no  difference  to  a man  in 
his  position,”  said  Gwendolen,  rather  contemptu- 
ously. 

44  It  would,  to  some  men,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow. 
44  They  would  not  like  to  take  a wife  from  a fam- 
ily in  a state  of  beggary  almost,  as  we  are.  Here 
we  are  at  Offendene  with  a great  shell  over  us  as 
usual.  But  just  imagine  his  finding  us  at  Saw- 
yer’s Cottage!  Most  men  are  afraid  of  being 
bored  or  taxed  by  a wife’s  family.  If  Mr.  Grand- 
court did  know,  I think  it  a strong  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  spoke  with  unusual  emphasis : it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ventured  to  say  any 
thing  about  Grandcourt  which  would  necessarily 
seem  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  him, 
her  habitual  impression  being  that  such  argu- 
ments would  certainly  be  useless  and  might  be 
worse.  The  effect  of  her  words  now  was  stronger 
than  she  could  imagine : they  raised  a new  set  of 
possibilities  in  Gwendolen’s  mind — a vision  of 
what  Grandcourt  might  do  for  her  mother  if  she, 
Gwendolen,  did — what  she  was  not  going  to  do. 
She  was  so  moved  by  a new  rush  of  ideas  that, 
like  one  conscious  of  being  urgently  called  away, 
she  felt  that  the  immediate  task  must  be  hasten- 
ed : the  letter  must  be  written,  else  it  might  be 
endlessly  deferred.  After  all,  she  acted  in  a hur- 
ry, as  she  had  wished  to  do.  To  act  in  a hurry 
was  to  have  a reason  for  keeping  away  from  an 
absolute  decision,  and  to  leave  open  as  many  is- 
sues as  possible. 

She  wrote:  44Miss  Harleth  presents  her  com- 
I pliments  to  Mr.  Grandcourt  She  will  be  at  home 
after  two  o’clock  to-morrow.” 

Before  addressing  the  note  she  said,  44  Pray 
ring  the  bell,  mamma,  if  there  is  any  one  to  an- 
swer it.”  She  really  did  not  know  who  did  the 
work  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  letter  had  been  taken 
away  and  Gwendolen  had  risen  again,  stretching 
out  one  arm  and  then  resting  it  on  her  head,  with 
a long  moan  which  had  a sound  of  relief  in  it, 
that  Mrs.  Davilow  ventured  to  ask, 

44  What  did  you  say,  Gwen  ?” 

44 1 said  that  I should  be  at  home,”  answered 
Gwendolen,  rather  loftily.  Then,  after  a pause, 
44  You  must  not  expect,  because  Mr.  Grandcourt 
is  coming,  that  any  thing  is  going  to  happen, 
mamma.” 

44 1 don’t  allow  myself  to  expect  anything,  dear. 

I desire  you  to  follow  your  own  feeling.  You 
have  never  told  me  what  that  was.” 

44  What  is  the  use  of  telling  ?”  said  Gwendo- 
len, hearing  a reproach  in  that  true  statement 
44  When  I have  any  thing  pleasant  to  tell,  you 
may  be  sure  I will  tell  you.” 

44  But  Mr.  Grandcourt  will  consider  that  you 
have  already  accepted  him,  in  allowing  him  to 
come.  His  note  tells  you  plainly  enough  that  he 
is  coming  to  make  you  an  offer.” 

44  Very  well;  and  I wish  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  refusing  him.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  looked  up  in  wonderment,  but 
Gwendolen  implied  her  wish  not  to  be  questioned 
further  by  saying, 

44  Put  down  that  detestable  needle-work,  and  let 
us  walk  in  the  avenue.  I am  stifled.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVtt 

Desire  bas  trimmed  the  sails,  and  Circumstance 

Brings  bat  the  breeze  to  fill  them. 

While  Grandcourt,  on  his  beautiful  black 
Yarico,  the  groom  behind  him  on  Criterion,  was 
taking  the  pleasant  ride  from  Diplow  to  Offen- 
dene,  Gwendolen  was  seated  before  the  mirror 
while  her  mother  gathered  up  the  lengthy  mass 
of  light  brown  hair  which  she  had  been  carefully 
brushing. 

“Only  gather  it  up  easily  and  make  a coil, 
mamma,”  said  Gwendolen. 

“Let  me  bring  you  some  ear-rings,  Gwen,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  when  the  hair  was  adjusted,  and 
they  were  both  looking  at  the  reflection  in  the 
glass.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  notice 
that  the  eyes  looked  brighter  than  they  had  done 
of  late,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a shadow  lifted 
from  the  face,  leaving  all  the  lines  once  more  in 
their  placid  youthfulness.  The  mother  drew  some 
inferences  that  made  her  voice  rather  cheerful. 
“You  do  want  your  ear-rings?” 

“ No,  mamma ; I shall  not  wear  any  ornaments, 
and  I shall  put  on  my  black  silk.  Black  is  the 
only  wear  when  one  is  going  to  refuse  an  offer,” 
said  Gwendolen,  with  one  of  her  old  smiles  at  her 
mother,  while  she  rose  to  throw  off  her  dressing- 
gown. 

“ Suppose  the  offer  is  not  made,  after  all,”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  not  without  a sly  intention. 

“ Then  that  will  be  because  I refuse  it  before- 
hand,” said  Gwendolen.  “ It  comes  to  the  same 
thing.” 

There  was  a proud  little  toss  of  her  head  as 
she  said  this ; and  when  she  walked  down  stairs 
in  her  long  black  robes,  there  was  just  that  firm 
poise  of  head  and  elasticity  of  form  which  had 
lately  been  missing,  as  in  a parched  plant.  Her 
mother  thought : “ She  is  quite  herself  again.  It 
must  be  pleasure  in  his  coming.  Can  her  mind 
be  really  made  up  against  him  ?” 

Gwendolen  would  have  been  rather  angiy  if 
that  thought  had  been  uttered ; perhaps  all  the 
more  because  through  the  last  twenty  hours,  with 
a brief  interruption  of  sleep,  she  had  been  so  oc- 
cupied with  perpetually  alternating  images  and 
arguments  for  and  against  the  possibility  of  her 
marrying  Grandcourt,  that  the  conclusion  which 
she  had  determined  on  beforehand  ceased  to  have 
any  hold  on  her  consciousness : the  alternate  dip 
of  counterbalancing  thoughts  begotten  of  coun- 
terbalancing desires  had  brought  her  into  a state 
in  which  no  conclusion  could  look  fixed  to  her. 
She  would  have  expressed  her  resolve  as  before ; 
but  it  was  a form  out  of  which  the  blood  had 
been  sucked — no  more  a part  of  quivering  life 
than  the  “God’s  will  be  done”  of  one  who  is 
eagerly  watching  chances.  She  did  not  mean  to 
accept  Grandcourt;  from  the  first  moment  of  re- 
ceiving his  letter  she  had  meant  to  refuse  him ; 
still,  that  could  not  but  prompt  her  to  look  the 
unwelcome  reasons  full  in  the  face  until  she  had 
a little  less  awe  of  them,  could  not  hinder  her 
imagination  from  filling  out  her  knowledge  in 
various  ways,  some  of  which  seemed  to  change 
the  aspect  of  what  she  knew.  By  dint  of  look- 
ing at  a dubious  object  with  a constructive  im- 
agination, one  can  give  it  twenty  different  shapes. 
Her  indistinct  grounds  of  hesitation  before  the 
interview  at  the  Whispering  Stones,  at  present 
counted  for  nothing;  they  were  all  merged  in 


the  final  repulsion.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
day  in  Cardell  Chase,  she  said  to  herself  now, 
there  would  have  been  no  obstacle  to  her  mar- 
rying Grandcourt.  On  that  day  and  after  it  she 
had  not  reasoned  and  balanced:  she  had  acted 
with  a force  of  impulse  against  which  all  question- 
ing was  no  more  than  a voice  against  a torrent. 
The  impulse  had  come,  not  only  from  her  maid- 
enly pride  and  jealousy,  not  only  from  the  shock 
of  another  woman’s  calamity  thrust  close  on  her 
vision,  but  from  her  dread  of  wrong-doing,  which 
was  vague,  it  is  true,  and  aloof  from  the  daily  de- 
tails of  her  life,  but  not  the  less  strong.  What- 
ever was  accepted  as  consistent  with  being  a lady 
she  had  no  scruple  about ; but  from  the  dim  re- 
gion of  what  was  called  disgraceful,  wrong,  guilty, 
she  shrank  with  mingled  pride  and  terror;  and 
even  apart  from  shame,  her  feeling  would  have 
made  her  place  any  deliberate  injury  of  another 
in  the  region  of  guilt. 

But  now — did  she  know  exactly  what  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Glasher  and 
her  children  ? She  had  given  a sort  of  promise — 
had  said,  “ I will  not  interfere  with  your  wishes.” 
But  would  another  woman  who  married  Grand- 
court  be  in  fact  the  decisive  obstacle  to  her  wish- 
es, or  be  doing  her  and  her  boy  any  real  injury  ? 
Might  it  not  be  just  as  weli,  nay,  better,  that 
Grandcourt  should  marry?  For  what  could  not 
a woman  do  when  she  was  married,  if  she  knew 
how  to  assert  herself  ? Here  all  was  construct- 
ive imagination.  Gwendolen  had  about  os  accu- 
rate a conception  of  marriage — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  mutual  influences,  demands,  duties  of  man 
and  woman  in  the  state  of  matrimony — as  she 
had  of  magnetic  currents  and  the  law  of  storms. 

“Mamma  managed  badly,”  was  her  way  of 
summing  up  what  she  had  seen  of  her  mother’s 
experience : she  herself  would  manage  quite  dif- 
ferently. And  the  trials  of  matrimony  were  the 
last  theme  into  which  Mrs.  Davilow  could  choose 
to  enter  fully  with  this  daughter. 

“ I wonder  what  mamma  and  my  uncle  would 
say  if  they  knew  about  Mrs.  Glasher !”  thought 
Gwendolen,  in  her  inward  debating ; not  that  she 
could  imagine  herself  telling  them,  even  if  she  had 
not  felt  bound  to  silence.  “ I wonder  what  any 
body  would  say;  or  what  they  would  say  to  Mr. 
Grandcourt’s  marrying  some  one  else  and  having 
other  children !”  To  consider  what  “ any  body” 
would  say  was  to  be  released  from  the  difficulty 
of  judging  where  every  thing  was  obscure  to  her 
when  feeling  had  ceased  to  be  decisive.  She  had 
only  to  collect  her  memories,  which  proved  to  her 
that  “any  body”  regarded  illegitimate  children 
as  more  rightfully  to  be  looked  shy  on  and  de- 
prived of  social  advantages  than  illegitimate  fa- 
thers. The  verdict  of  “ any  body”  seemed  to  be 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  concern  herself  greatly 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Glasher  and  her  children. 

But  there  was  another  way  in  which  they  had 
caused  her  concern.  What  others  might  think 
could  not  do  away  with  a feeling  which  in  the 
first  instance  would  hardly  be  too  strongly  de- 
scribed as  indignation  and  loathing  that  she 
should  have  been  expected  to  unite  herself  with 
an  outworn  life,  full  of  backward  secrets  which 
must  have  been  more  keenly  felt  than  any  asso- 
ciations with  her.  True,  the  question  of  love  on 
her  own  part  had  occupied  her  scarcely  at  all  in 
relation  to  Grandcourt  The  desirability  of  mar- 
riage for  her  had  always  seemed  due  to  other 
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feelings  than  love ; and  to  be  enamored  was  the 
part  of  the  man,  on  whom  the  advances  depend- 
ed. Gwendolen  had  found  no  objection  to  Grand- 
court's  way  of  being  enamored  before  she  had 
had  that  glimpse  of  his  past,  which  she  resented 
as  if  it  had  been  a deliberate  offense  against  her. 
His  advances  to  her  were  deliberate,  and  she  felt 
a retrospective  disgust  for  them.  Perhaps  other 
men's  lives  were  of  the  same  kind — full  of  secrets 
which  made  the  ignorant  suppositions  of  the  wom- 
an they  wanted  to  marry  a farce  at  which  they 
were  laughing  in  their  sleeves. 

These  feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation  had 
sunk  deep ; and  though  other  troublous  experi- 
ence in  the  last  weeks  had  dulled  them  from 
passion  into  remembrance,  it  was  chiefly  their 
reverberating  activity  which  kept  her  firm  to  the 
understanding  with  herself  that  she  was  not  go- 
ing to  accept  Grandcourt.  She  had  never  meant 
to  form  a new  determination ; she  bad  only  been 
considering  what  might  be  thought  or  said.  If 
any  thing  could  have  induced  her  to  change,  it 
would  have  been  the  prospect  of  making  all 
things  easy  for  “ poor  mamma that,  she  admit- 
ted, was  a temptation.  But  no ! she  was  going 
to  refuse  him.  Meanwhile,  the  thought  that  he 
was  coming  to  be  refused  was  inspiriting : she 
had  the  white  reins  in  her  hands  again ; there 
was  a new  current  in  her  frame,  reviving  her 
from  the  beaten-down  consciousness  in  which 
she  had  been  left  by  the  interview  with  Kles- 
mer.  She  was  not  now  going  to  crave  an  opin- 
ion of  her  capabilities;  she  was  going  to  exer- 
cise her  power. 

• Was  this  what  made  her  heart  palpitate  annoy- 
ingly when  she  heard  the  horses'  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  ? — when  Miss  Merry,  who  opened  the  door 
to  Grandcourt,  came  to  tell  her  that  he  was  in  the 
drawing-room  ? The  hours  of  preparation  and  the 
triumph  of  the  situation  were  apparently  of  no  use : 
she  might  as  well  have  seen  Grandcourt  coming 
suddenly  on  her  in  the  midst  of  her  despondency. 
While  walking  into  the  drawing-room  she  had  to 
concentrate  all  her  energy  in  that  self-control 
which  made  her  appear  gravely  gracious  as  she 
gave  her  hand  to  him,  and  answered  his  hope 
that  she  was  quite  well  in  a voice  as  low  and 
languid  as  his  own.  A moment  afterward,  when 
they  were  both  of  them  seated  on  two  of  the 
wreath-painted  chairs — Gwendolen  upright  with 
downcast  eyelids,  Grandcourt  about  two  yards 
distant,  leaning  one  arm  over  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  looking  at  her,  while  he  held  his  hat 
in  his  left  hand — any  one  seeing  them  as  a pic- 
ture would  have  concluded  that  they  were  in  some 
stage  of  love-making  suspense.  And  certainly 
the  love-making  had  begun : she  already  felt  her- 
self being  wooed  by  this  silent  man  seated  at  an 
agreeable  distance,  with  the  subtlest  atmosphere 
of  attar  of  roses  and  an  attention  bent  wholly  on 
her.  And  he  also  considered  himself  to  be  woo- 
ing : he  was  not  a man  to  suppose  that  his  pres- 
ence carried  no  consequences ; and  he  was  exact- 
ly the  man  to  feel  the  utmost  piquancy  in  a girl 
whom  he  had  not  found  quite  calculable. 

“I  was  disappointed  not  to  find  you  at  Leu- 
bronn,"  he  began,  his  usual  broken  drawl  having 
just  a shade  of  amorous  languor  in  it  “The 
place  was  intolerable  without  you.  A mere  ken- 
nel of  a place.  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

“ I can't  judge  what  it  would  be  without  my- 
self," said  Gwendolen,  turning  her  eyes  on  him, 


with  some  recovered  sense  of  mischief.  “ With 
myself  I liked  it  well  enough  to  have  staid  longer, 
if  I could.  But  I was  obliged  to  come  home  on 
account  of  family  troubles." 

“ It  was  very  cruel  of  you  to  go  to  Leubronn,” 
said  Grandcourt,  taking  no  notice  of  the  troubles, 
on  which  Gwendolen — she  hardly  knew  why — 
wished  that  there  should  be  a clear  understanding 
at  once.  “ You  must  have  known  that  it  would 
spoil  every  thing : you  knew  you  were  the  heart 
and  soul  of  every  thing  that  went  on.  Are  you 
quite  reckless  about  me  ?” 

It  was  impossible  to  say  “ yes"  in  a tone  that 
would  be  taken  seriously ; equally  impossible  to 
say  “no;"  but  what  else  could  she  say  ? In  her 
difficulty,  she  turned  down  her  eyelids  again  and 
blushed  over  face  and  neck.  Grandcourt  saw  her 
in  a new  phase,  and  believed  that  she  was  show- 
ing her  inclination.  But  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  show  it  more  decidedly. 

“ Perhaps  there  is  some  deeper  interest  ? Some 
attraction — some  engagement — which  it  would 
have  been  only  fair  to  make  me  aware  of?  Is 
there  any  man  who  stands  between  us  ?” 

Inwardly  the  answer  framed  itself,  “No;  but 
there  is  a woman.”  Yet  how  could  she  utter 
this  ? Even  if  she  had  not  promised  that  woman 
to  be  silent,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  enter  on  the  subject  with  Grandcourt. 
But  how  could  she  arrest  this  wooing  by  begin- 
ning to  make  a formal  speech — “ I perceive  your 
intention ; it  is  most  flattering,  etc.  ?"  A fish 
honestly  invited  to  come  and  be  eaten  has  a clear 
course  in  declining;  but  how  if  it  finds  itself 
swimming  against  a net?  And  apart  from  the 
net-work,  would  she  have  dared  at  once  to  say 
any  thing  decisive?  Gwendolen  had  not  time 
to  be  clear  on  that  point  As  it  was,  she  felt 
compelled  to  silence,  and  after  a pause,  Grand- 
court said, 

“Am  I to  understand  that  some  one  else  is 
preferred  ?" 

Gwendolen,  now  impatient  of  her  own  embar- 
rassment, determined  to  rush  at  the  difficulty 
and  free  herself.  She  raised  her  eyes  again  and 
said,  with  something  of  her  former  clearness  and 
defiance,  “No!" — wishing  him  to  understand, 

“ What  then  ? I may  not  be  ready  to  take  yow.” 
There  was  nothing  that  Grandcourt  could  not 
understand  which  he  perceived  likely  to  affect 
his  amour  propre. 

“The  last  thing  I would  do  is  to  importune 
you.  I should  not  hope  to  win  you  by  making 
myself  a bore.  If  there  were  no  hope  for  me,  I 
would  ask  you  to  tell  me  so  at  once,  that  I might 
just  ride  away  to — no  matter  where." 

Almost  to  her  own  astonishment,  Gwendolen 
felt  a sudden  alarm  at  the  image  of  Grandcourt 
finally  riding  away.  What  would  be  left  her 
then?  Nothing  but  the  former  dreariness.  She 
liked  him  to  be  there.  She  snatched  at  the  sub- 
ject that  would  defer  any  decisive  answer. 

“ I fear  you  are  not  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  I have  lately  had  to  think  so  much 
of  my  mamma's  troubles  that  other  subjects  have 
been  quite  thrown  into  the  background.  She  has 
lost  all  her  fortune,  and  we  are  going  to  leave 
this  place.  I must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  seem- 
ing preoccupied.” 

In  eluding  a direct  appeal  Gwendolen  recovered 
some  of  her  self-possession.  She  spoke  with  digni- 
ty, and  looked  straight  at  Grandcourt,  whose  long, 
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narrow,  impenetrable  eyes  met  hers,  and  mysteri- 
ously arrested  them : mysteriously ; for  the  sub- 
tly varied  drama  between  man  and  woman  is  oft- 
en such  as  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  words  put 
together  like  dominoes,  according  to  obvious  fixed 
marks.  The  word  of  all  work,  Love,  will  no  more 
express  the  myriad  modes  of  mutual  attraction 
than  the  word  Thought  can  inform  you  what  is 
passing  through  your  neighbor’s  mind.  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  on  which  side — Gwendolen’s  or 
Grandcourt’s — the  influence  was  more  mixed.  At 
that  moment  his  strongest  wish  was  to  be  com- 
pletely master  of  this  creature — this  piquant  com- 
bination of  maidenliness  and  mischief:  that  she 
knew  things  which  had  made  her  start  away  from 
him,  spurred  him  to  triumph  over  that  repug- 
nance ; and  he  was  believing  that  he  should  tri- 
umph. And  she — ah,  piteous  equality  in  the 
need  to  dominate! — she  was  overcome  like  the 
thirsty  one  who  is  drawn  toward  the  seeming 
water  in  the  desert,  overcome  by  the  suffused 
sense  that  here  in  this  man’s  homage  to  her  lay 
the  rescue  from  helpless  subjection  to  an  op- 
pressive lot. 

All  the  while  they  were  looking  at  each  other; 
and  Grandcourt  said,  slowly  and  languidly,  as  if 
it  were  of  no  importance,  other  things  having 
been  settled, 

M You  will  tell  me  now,  I hope,  that  Mrs.  Davi- 
low’s  loss  of  fortune  will  not  trouble  you  further. 
You  will  trust  to  me  to  prevent  it  from  weighing 
upon  her.  You  will  give  me  the  claim  to  provide 
against  that.” 

The  little  pauses  and  refined  drawlings  with 
which  this  speech  was  uttered  gave  time  for 
Gwendolen  to  go  through  the  dream  of  a life. 
As  the  words  penetrated  her,  they  had  the  effect 
of  a draught  of  wine,  which  suddenly  makes  all 
things  easier,  desirable  things  not  so  wrong,  and 
people  in  general  less  disagreeable.  She  had  a 
momentary  phantasmal  love  for  this  man  who 
chose  his  words  so  well,  and  who  was  a mere  in- 
carnation of  delicate  homage.  Repugnance,  dread, 
scruples — these  were  dim  as  remembered  pains, 
while  she  was  already  tasting  relief  under  the 
immediate  pain  of  hopelessness.  She  imagined 
herself  already  springing  to  her  mother,  and  being 
playful  again.  Yet  when  Grandcourt  had  ceased 
to  speak,  there  was  an  instant  in  which  she  was 
conscious  of  being  at  the  turning  of  the  ways. 

“ You  are  very  generous,”  she  said,  not  moving 
her  eyes,  and  speaking  with  a gentle  intonation. 

“You  accept  what  will  make  such  things  a 
matter  of  course  ?”  said  Grandcourt,  without  any 
new  eagerness.  “You  consent  to  become  my 
wife?” 

This  time  Gwendolen  remained  quite  pale. 
Something  made  her  rise  from  her  seat  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  walk  to  a little  distance.  Then 
she  turned,  and  with  her  hands  folded  befooa  her 
stood  in  silence. 

Grandcourt  immediately  rose  too,  resting  his 
hat  on  the  chair,  but  still  keeping  hold  of  it. 
The  evident  hesitation  of  this  destitute  girl  to 
take  his  splendid  offer  stung  him  into  a keenness 
of  interest  such  as  he  had  not  known  for  years. 
None  the  less  because  he  attributed  her  hesita- 
tion entirely  to  her  knowledge  about  Mrs.  Gla- 
sher.  In  that  attitude  of  preparation,  he  said, 

“ Do  you  command  me  to  go  ?”  No  familiar 
spirit  could  have  suggested  to  him  more  effective 
words. 


“ No,”  said  Gwendolen.  She  could  not  let  him 
go : that  negative  was  a clutch.  She  seemed  to 
herself  to  be,  after  all,  only  drifted  toward  the 
tremendous  decision — but  drifting  depends  otx 
something  besides  the  currents,  when  the 
have  been  set  beforehand. 

“You  accept  my  devotion  ?”  said  Grandcourt, 
holding  his  hat  by  his  side  and  looking  straight 
into  her  eyes,  without  other  movement.  Their 
eyes  meeting  in  that  way  seemed  to  allow  anj 
length  of  pause ; but  wait  as  long  as  she  would, 
how  could  she  contradict  herself?  What  had 
she  detained  him  for  ? He  had  shut  out  any  ex- 
planation. 

“ Yes,”  came  as  gravely  from  Gwendolen’s  lips 
as  if  she  had  been  answering  to  her  name  in  a 
court  of  justice.  He  received  it  gravely,  and  they 
still  looked  at  each  other  in  the  same  attitude. 
Was  there  ever  before  such  a way  of  accepting 
the  bliss-giving  “Yes?”  Grandcourt  liked  bet- 
ter to  be  at  tbat  distance  from  her,  and  to  feel 
under  a ceremony  imposed  by  an  indefinable  pro- 
hibition that  breathed  from  Gwendolen’s  bear- 
ing. 

But  he 'did  at  length  lay  down  his  hat  and  ad- 
vance to  take  her  hand,  just  pressing  his  Kps 
upon  it  and  letting  it  go  again.  She  thought  his 
behavior  perfect,  and  gained  a sense  of  freedom 
which  made  her  almost  ready  to  be  mischievous 
Her  “ Yes”  entailed  so  little  at  this  moment  that 
there  was  nothing  to  screen  the  reversal  of  her 
gloomy  prospects:  her  vision  was  filled  by  her 
own  release  from  the  Momperts,  and  her  moth- 
er’s release  from  Sawyer’s  Cottage.  With  a hap- 
py curl  of  the  lips,  she  said,  • 

“ Will  you  not  see  mamma  ? I will  fetch  her.” 

“ Let  us  wait  a little,”  said  Grandcourt,  in  his 
favorite  attitude,  having  his  left  forefinger  and 
thumb  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  with  his  right 
caressing  his  whisker,  while  he  stood  near  Gwen- 
dolen and  looked  at  her — not  unlike  a gentleman 
who  has  a felicitous  introduction  at  an  evening 
party. 

“ Have  you  any  thing  else  to  say  to  me?”  said 
Gwendolen,  playfully. 

“Yes.  I know  having  things  said  to  you  is  a 
great  bore,”  said  Grandcourt,  rather  sympathet- 
ically. 

“ Not  when  they  are  things  I like  to  hear.” 

“ Will  it  bother  you  to  be  asked  how  soon  we 
can  be  married  ?” 

“ I think  it  will,  to-day,”  said  Gwendolen,  put- 
ting up  her  chin  saucily. 

“ Not  to-day,  then.  But  to-morrow.  Think  of 
it  before  I come  to-morrow.  In  a fortnight— or 
three  weeks — as  soon  as  possible.” 

“ Ah,  you  think  you  will  be  tired  of  my  com- 
pany,” said  Gwendolen.  “ I notice  when  people 
are  married,  the  husband  is  not  so  much  with  his 
wife  as  when  they  were  engaged.  But  perhaps  I 
shall  like  that  better  too.” 

She  laughed  charmingly. 

“You  shall  have  whatever  you  like,”  said 
Grandcourt 

“And  nothing  that  I don’t  like? — please  say 
that ; because  I think  I dislike  what  I don’t  like 
more  than  I like  what  I like,”  said  Gwendolen, 
finding  herself  in  the  woman’s  paradise  where  all 
her  nonsense  is  adorable. 

Grandcourt  paused : these  were  subtiltiee  in 
which  he  had  much  experience  of  his  own.  “ I 
don’t  know — this  is  such  a brute  of  a world. 
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things  are  always  turning  up  that  one  doesn't 
like.  I can’t  always  hinder  your  being  bored. 
If  you  like  to  hunt  Criterion,  I can’t  hinder  his 
coming  down  by  some  chance  or  other.” 

u Ah,  my  friend  Criterion,  how  is  he  ?” 

“ He  is  outside : I made  the  groom  ride  him, 
that  you  might  see  him.  He  had  the  side-saddle 
on  for  an  hour  or  two  yesterday.  Come  to  the 
window  and  look  at  him.” 

They  could  see  the  two  horses  being  taken 
slowly  round  the  sweep,  and  the  beautiful  creat- 
ures, in  their  fine  grooming,  sent  a thrill  of  exul- 
tation through  Gwendolen.  They  were  the  symbols 
of  command  and  luxury,  delightfully  contrasting 
with  the  ugliness  of  poverty  and  humiliation  at 
which  she  had  lately  been  looking  close. 

44 Will  you  ride  Criterion  to-morrow?”  said 
Grandcourt.  44  If  you  will,  every  thing  shall  be 
arranged.” 

44 1 should  like  it  of  all  things,”  said  Gwendolen. 
44 1 want  to  lose  myself  in  a gallop  again.  But 
now  I must  go  and  fetch  ihamina.” 

44  Take  my  arm  to  the  door,  then,”  said  Grand- 
court, and  she  accepted.  Their  faces  were  very 
near  each  other,  being  almost  on  a level,  and  he 
was  looking  at  her.  She  thought  his  manners  as 
a lover  more  agreeable  than  any  she  had  seen 
described.  She  had  no  alarm  lest  he  meant  to 
kiss  her,  and  was  so  much  at  her  ease  that  she 
suddenly  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
said,  half  archly,  half  earnestly, 

44  Oh,  while  I think  of  it — there  is  something  I 


dislike  that  you  can  save  me  from.  I do  not  like 
Mr.  Lush’s  company.” 

44  You  shall  not  have  it.  FU  get  rid  of  him.” 

44  You  are  not  fond  of  him  yourself?” 

44  Not  in  the  least.  I let  him  hang  on  me  be- 
cause he  has  always  been  a poor  devil,”  said 
Grandcourt,  in  an  adagio  of  utter  indifference. 
44  They  got  him  to  travel  with  me  when  I was  a 
lad.  He  was  always  that  coarse-haired  kind  of 
brute — a sort  of  cross  between  a hog  and  a dilet- 
tante” 

Gwendolen  laughed.  All  that  seemed  kind 
and  natural  enough : Grandcourt’s  fastidiousness 
enhanced  the  kindness.  And  when  they  reached 
the  door,  his  way  of  opening  it  for  her  was  the 
perfection  of  easy  homage.  Really,  she  thought, 
he  was  likely  to  be  the  least  disagreeable  of  hus- 
bands. 

Mrs.  Davilow  was  waiting  anxiously  in  her  bed- 
room when  Gwendolen  entered,  Btepped  toward 
her  quickly,  and  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  said, 
in  a low  tone, 44  Come  down,  mamma,  and  see  Mr. 
Grandcourt.  I am  engaged  to  him.” 

44  My  darling  child  1”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  with  a 
surprise  that  was  rather  solemn  than  glad. 

44  Yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
with  a quickness  which  implied  that  it  was  need- 
less to  ask  questions.  “Every  thing  is  settled. 
You  are  not  going  to  Sawyer’s  Cottage,  I am  not 
going  to  be  inspected  by  Mrs.  Mompert,  and  ev- 
ery tning  is  to  be  as  I like.  So  come  down  with 
me  immediately.” 


Cbitnt's  fast;  Cjjair. 


WHEN  the  Japanese  special  embassy  was  in 
this  country  four  years  ago,  the  State  De- 
partment  gave  a fete  in  its  honor  at  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  Washington.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated;  the  guests  were  brilliantly  attired; 
and  on  a raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room 
— such  a dais  as  President  and  Mrs.  Washington 
stood  upon  to  receive  their  guests — the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  government  received  the  company, 
and  presented  every  guest  to  Iwakura,  the  chief 
embassador,  and  his  associates.  Later  in  the 
evening,  when  dancing  began,  Iwakura  approach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  dais,  and  gazed  in  grave  but 
courteous  wonder  at  the  waltz  and  the  mazourka. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
barbarian  foreigner  who  was  amazed  that  civil- 
ized people  did  not  compel  their  slaves  to  do  such 
work  for  them.  But  the  attitude  of  Iwakura, 
as  he  watched  the  dance,  and  doubtless  wonder- 
ed what  pleasure  or  profit  it  could  possibly  afford 
to  any  human  being,  is  that  of  the  social  satirist 
and  philosopher  whenever  he  contemplates  the 
gay  spectacle  of  what  is  called  distinctively  44  so- 
ciety.” To  wear  costly  and  superb  clothes ; to 
sit  by  a possibly  dull  man  or  a bore  at  a prolong- 
ed and  magnificent  dinner ; to  stand  in  a brilliant 
drawing-room  and  twaddle  or  gossip  with  other 
men,  or  to  waltz  with  them  to  ravishing  music ; 
to  drive,  richly  dressed,  in  a fine  carriage  among 
other  richly  dressed  people  in  other  fine  carriages ; 
to  make  a series  of  calls  upon  people  whom  you 
hope  not  to  find  at  home — this  is,  to  most  women 
at  least,  the  substance  of 44  society.”  To  the  spec- 
tator it  is  very  much  what  the  dancing  was  to 


Iwakura ; and  if  you  had  told  some  Iwakura  who 
went  with  you  into  44  society”  that  women  would 
lie  and  steal  and  cheat  and  fawn  and  sneak  and 
disgrace  themselves  and  their  children  in  order 
to  wear  those  clothes  and  talk  that  twaddle  and 
drive  in  those  carriages  and  make  those  calls, 
you  would  merely  have  told  him  what  was  true 
in  Rome  and  Paris  and  London,  and  is  true  now 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  Juvenal  and  the 
satirists  have  always  laughed  at  it.  The  drama- 
tists and  novelists  have  always  described  and  de- 
nounced it  The  pulpit  has  thundered  to  the 
top-knots  to  come  down.  But  the  top-knots  have 
only  towered  more  superbly  and  disdainfully  than 
ever,  and  Bottom  still  lures  Titania  to  his  arms 
by  the  promise  of  a diamond  and  a carriage. 

This  passion  is  so  consuming  that  it  not  only 
ruins  character,  but  it  can  disgrace  a nation.  We 
have  recently  seen  a humiliating  illustration  of 
this  ghastly  truth.  How  easily  it  might  have 
been  somebody  else  who  furnished  the  illustra- 
tion ! How  easily,  for  instance,  the  Easy  Chair 
and  its  moralizing  readers  might  have  been  the 
awful  example ! The  power  of  that  tyranny — call 
it  what  we  will — to  which  the  unhappy  Secretary 
and  his  wife  yielded  may  seem  absurdly  contempt- 
ible, but  experience  certainly  shows  it  every  where 
to  be  most  formidable.  To  44  get  into  society”  is 
the  great  aim  and  endeavor  of  innumerable  per- 
sons. Men  defile  their  souls  to  secure  a political 
position  which  will  compel  44  social  recognition,” 
that  is,  an  opportunity  to  twaddle  and  gossip  in 
fine  clothes  and  in  beautiful  houses.  Charles 
Lamb  says  that  he  toiled  to  learn  to  smoke  as 
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some  men  toil  after  virtue.  But  does  any  body 
toil  after  virtue  with  the  total  devotion  of  those 
who  struggle  for  “society?”  Ridicule  helps  to 
temper  the  fever,  but  it  can  not  destroy  it.  If 
you  sneer,  the  toiling  aspirant  retorts  by  asking, 
what  is  a medal,  a decoration,  a cross,  but  a bit 
of  metal  or  ribbon  ? Yet  men  become  heroes  to 
secure  them.  Nelson  goes  into  deadly  battle  ex- 
claiming, “A  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey!” 
It  is  not  the  ribbon  he  wants,  nor  the  coronet, 
but  that  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  And  the 
aspirant  makes  the  same  plea  for  his  endeavor. 
He  wishes  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  “ best.” 

This  frenzy  has  peculiar  dangers  for  us  in  this 
country,  arising  from  our  political  system.  Where 
there  is  a titled  nobility,  a respect  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  consequently  a familiar  and  well-defined 
lineage,  a superior  social  class,  an  aristocracy  of 
blood,  is  possible  of  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  in  England  what  are  the 
“ best”  families  and  the  best  society.  They  are 
not  necessarily  titled,  but  they  have  44  the  claims 
of  long  descent.”  Their  ancestors  did  not  sell 
cheese  yesterday,  although  virtuous  and  honora- 
ble persons  do  vend  that  commodity.  They  may 
be  poor,  also,  and  unable  to  wear  splendid  dresses 
or  to  keep  a carriage.  But  for  all  that,  the  wear- 
ers of  the  most  gorgeous  raiment  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  stateliest  chariots  bow  before  them, 
and  would  give  the  price  of  many  dresses  and 
chariots  for  an  invitation  to  their  circle.  In  a 
country  with  a court  and  nobility  and  distinct 
recorded  lineage,  fine  society  is  definite  and  visi- 
ble. But  wealth  has  been  always  an  element  of 
rank,  for  titles  were  not  barren.  They  were  at- 
tended with  estates  and  revenues.  The  things 
that  money  could  buy  have  become,  therefore, 
naturally  the  insignia  of  fine  society.  Palaces, 
plate,  gems,  pictures,  equipages,  visible  magnifi- 
cence, have  accompanied  rank.  High  political 
position  has  also  been  accorded  to  it.  The  no- 
bles were  rich,  they  were  at  the  head  of  society, 
and  they  filled  the  great  offices  of  state  by  the 
appointment  of  those  whose  power  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  popular  will. 

These  are  conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  rank,  no  lineage,  in  the 
aristocratic  sense,  no  primogeniture,  or  heredita- 
ry social  or  political  advantage,  no  power  of  ap- 
pointment separate  from  the  popular  will,  no 
monopoly  by  any  class  of  high  political  offices. 
When  the  government  was  formed,  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  social  etiquette  was  difficult.  The  faint 
and  vanishing  shadow  of  regal  prestige  was  sought 
for  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  first  President 
received  with  a stately  ceremony  that  has  disap- 
peared. Jefferson  thought  it  his  duty  to  abolish 
social  distinction  and  ceremony  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  Jackson  succeeded  in  doing  it  The 
Senate  itself  did  not  disdain  to  deliberate  upon 
the  momentous  question  of  social  precedence, 
and  it  is  recorded  upon  the  journals  that  the 
Senators  decided  not  to  call  first  upon  any  per- 
sonages except  foreign  ministers.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  element  of  a distinctive  fine 
society  which  is  common  to  us  with  other  coun- 
tries is  money ; and  unfortunately  that  which  is 
merely  accessory  and  subordinate  elsewhere,  be- 
came primary  here.  High  official  position,  in- 
trinsic charm,  education,  ability,  refinement,  have 
not  of  themselves  constituted  or  maintained  what 
is  called  standing  in  society.  The  temptation  to 


obtain  money  has  therefore  become  most  power- 
ful ; and  under  a system  in  which  official  patron- 
age is  enormous,  the  greed  of  money  to  gratify 
the  passion  of  society  and  display  has  been  often 
overpowering.  Sale  of  offices  under  some  form, 
as  of  political  and  personal  support  or  of  money 
for  influence,  has  been  long  practiced.  Stripped 
of  phrases,  the  practice  is  simple  corruption,  and 
radical  demoralization  of  character  necessarily 
follows.  A distinction  is  sometimes  attempted 
between  political  and  personal  ‘dishonesty,  and 
there  is  some  appearance  of  reason  in  it  It  is 
asserted  that  a man  will  lie  and  cheat  and  steal 
in  politics,  on  the  principle  that  44  all  is  fair  in 
politics  and  at  the  custom-house,”  who  would 
not  be  false  or  venal  upon  other  subjects  and  in 
other  relations.  But  it  is  a dangerous  distinc- 
tion. For  if  a man  will  tell  a lie  for  one  pur- 
pose, he  is  not  too  good  to  tell  it  for  another,  un- 
der sufficient  temptation.  There  is  no  need  of 
casuistry.  A man  who  will  sell  an  office  illicitly 
will  sell  any  other  commodity  in  the  same  way. 
If,  indeed,  public  opinion  condones  the  sale  of 
office  and  not  of  something  else,  it  is  merely  the 
fear  of  consequences,  and  not  moral  principle^ 
which  restrains  him. 

Of  course  moderation  in  44  Bociety”  is  more  dif- 
ficult in  this  country  than  elsewhere,  for  the  rea- 
son that  education,  character,  and  refinement  have 
no  support  in  rank.  A duchess  may  dress  aim-' 
ply,  live  economically,  and  entertain  plainly.  She 
is  always  a duchess,  and  in  the  best  society,  and 
to  cross  her  threshold  is  to  be  admitted  to  it.  But 
a lady  who  is  not  a duchess,  who  has  only  the 
vague  tradition  of  “ good  family”  upon  her  side, 
must  be  a very  exceptional  person  if  without 
money  she  maintains  any  kind  of  corresponding 
position.  In  Washington,  for  instance,  a high 
officer  of  state  who  should  live  upon  his  salary, 
and  hope  to  save  something  from  it  against  the 
evil  day  of  his  removal,  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  in  a boarding-house,  and  without 
a carriage  and  without  entertainments,  the  social 
standing  which  an  ambitious,  clever,  and  daring 
wife  might  require.  Yet  by  his  position  she 
would  be  necessarily  exposed  to  the  splendid  ri- 
valry of  luxury  and  profusion  of  every  kind,  and 
if  she  sold  her  influence,  it  would  be  that  she 
might  shine  and  conquer  by  magnificence.  Such 
a woman — we  read  of  them  in  novels,  and  smile 
at  the  bold  invention  of  the  author — would  cany 
her  gay  audacity  to  the  very  moment  of  disgrace- 
ful exposure  and  ruin.  In  her  house,  superbly 
furnished  with  fraud  and  richly  decorated  with 
corruption,  she  would  stand  supreme  and  queen- 
ly in  a costly  robe  woven  of  lies  and  embroid- 
ered with  bribes ; careless,  graceful,  ready,  smil- 
ing with  free-flowing  gossip ; knowing,  as  she 
graciously  bowed  and  chatted  and  greeted  the 
bright  guests  of  a moment,  that  the  scene  was  all 
a hideous  phantasmagoria  of  deceit,  that  the  na- 
ked sword  hungry  a hair  just  above  her  stately 
head,  and  that  at  any  moment  the  ghastly  maw, 
mme,  would  glare  upon  her  walls  in  the  appalled 
eyes  of  her  blithe  company. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  sermon  ? The  text, 
indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  announce.  What  is 
it  but  the  old  one  that  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  swift  dry-rot  of  corruption,  the  foul  decadence 
of  older  states,  one  way  to  begin  is  individually 
and  unitedly  to  discountenance  extravaganoe. 
Intelligence,  refinement,  wit,  shrewdness,  cultiva- 
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tion,  are  still  more  lovely  and  desirable  than  vul- 
garity and  display.  They  can  “ set  a fashion”  if 
they  will.  If  they  choose,  they  can  make  extrav- 
agance vulgar  by  confining  it  to  those  who  can 
be  nothing  but  extravagant.  Mere  riches  can  al- 
ways rival  riches,  and  the  largest  sum  will  tri- 
umph. The  Easy  Chair  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
a manual  of  rules.  The  object  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  tact  and  good  sense.  To  discountenance 
extravagance  is  not  to  be  parsimonious,  squalid, 
mean,  nor  to  renounce  beauty  and  grace,  music 
and  flowers.  The  social  power  of  money  can  not 
be  readily  reduced.  But  certainly  one  obvious 
method  of  doing  it  is  that  those  who  have  money 
in  plenty  shall  steadily  discountenance  its  abuse. 
There  was  a legend  in  Barataria,  before  Sancho 
Panza’s  time,  that  a chief  dignitary  who  was  rich- 
er than  his  associates,  and  whose  home  was  in 
every  way  attractive,  asked  his  associates  and  es- 
pecial friends  to  join  him  in  a crusade  of  sim- 
plicity and  economy.  They  gladly  assented,  and 
as  their  houses  were  the  resort  of  the  choicest 
company,  it  presently  happened  that  ladies  crust- 
ed with  jewels  became  grotesque,  and  the  wear- 
ers of  costly  clothes  uncomfortable.  The  com- 
pany was  entertained  with  the  tea  and  cake  and 
lemonade  and  ices  of  Barataria,  and  it  gradually 
became  possible  even  for  the  chief  people  to  live 
in  society  without  lying  or  cheating  or  stealing  to 
raise  the  necessary  money.  It  was  so  pleasant, 
indeed,  that  Barataria  gradually  came  to  be  call- 
ed Arcadia.  But  a dervish  from  Bagdad,  to  whom 
the  Easy  Chair  told  the  story,  sighed  as  he  twirl- 
ed, and  lamented  that  Barataria  was  fabulously 
far  away,  and  Arcadia  farther. 

There  Is  a gentleman  who  is  sometimes  bo 
kind  as  to  give  the  Easy  Chair  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions  upon  matters  and  things  in  general,  who 
lately  asserted  that  the  true  law  of  life  is  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire.  The  conversation  had  fallen 
either  upon  the  conduct  of  the  man  who,  being 
accused  of  a hole  in  his  elbow,  had  retorted  by 
the  charge  of  a cast  in  his  accuser’s  eye,  or  upon 
the  other  case  of  the  youth  who,  upon  being  told 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  infidel,  replied  that 
his  antagonist’s  grandmother  was  a snuff-dipper. 
“There  is  no  other  way,”  insisted  the  friend  of 
the  Easy  Chair.  “lama  practical  man  if  I am 
any  thing,  and  I assure  you,  in  these  days  when 
there  is  so  much  earthquake,  the  only  way  is  to 
carry  the  war  straight  into  Africa.  Fight  the 
devil  with  fire.  If  a fellow  says  that  your  clothes 
are  not  clean,  tell  him  his  face  is  dirty;  that 
will  shut  him  up.  Fire  burns  the  Old  Scratch  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us.  I squint,  do  I ? Well, 
your  wife  is  a dowdy.  How  do  you  like  that  ? 
No,  no,  my  dear  Easy  Chair,  you  are  a well-mean- 
ing, harmless,  softish  piece  of  furniture.  But 
’twill  never  do.  In  this  world  we  must  be  prac- 
tical I wish  men  were  angels,  but  they  are  not 
They  are  devils  rather ; and  I say,  as  a practical 
man,  we  must  fight  the  devil  with  fire.” 

The  Easy  Chair  has  met  a great  many  other 
gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  vociferously  upon 
being  practical  men,  and  the  chief  proof  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  a profound  contempt  for 
human  nature.  The  acumen  of  the  practical  man 
is  constantly  turned  to  discover  the  mean  motive 
that  he  is  sure  underlies  every  action,  however 
generous  it  may  seem.  The  practical  lexicogra- 
pher, Dr.  Johnson,  defined  patriotism  as  the  Last 
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refuge  of  a scoundrel.  And  that  seems  to  be  the 
view  very  generally  entertained  of  other  good 
professions.  They  are  professions  merely.  The 
practical  man  is  persuaded  that  every  body  has 
his  price.  Milksops  and  visionaries  may  imagine 
that  there  are  such  things  as  disinterestedness, 
but  I know,  Sir,  as  a practical  man,  that  it  is 
all  moonshine.  He  concedes  that  a man  may 
be  kind  to  his  family,  but  beyond  that  he  feels 
sure  of  some  personal  end.  “ What’s  he  after  ?” 
he  asks,  as  confidently  as  the  Turkish  cadi  asked, 
“ Who  is  she  ?” 

This  kind  of  cynicism  is  of  very  easy  growth, 
and  it  is  a fashion  among  certain  youth.  En- 
thusiasm, faith,  generosity  of  feeling,  are  con- 
demned by  them  as  “ young.”  Doubt,  indiffer- 
ence, and  causticity  are  their  signs  of  worldly 
wisdom.  But  age  has  nothing  finer  than  the 
bloom  of  boyhood,  and  its  wisdom  is  truly  wise 
only  as  it  is  touched  by  the  ready  faith  of  youth. 
“ When  you  shall  say,  As  others  do,  so  must  I ; 
I renounce,  I am  sorry  for  it,  the  dreams  of  my 
youth;  I must  let  learning  and  romantic  expec- 
tation go  until  a more  convenient  season — then 
dies  the  man  in  you,  then  perish  the  buds  of 
art  and  poetiy  and  science,  as  they  have  died 
already  in  a thousand,  thousand  men.”  There 
is  no  deeper  wisdom  than  that,  and  he  who  dis- 
believes it  is  the  only  visionary  and  impractica- 
ble. Applied  to  politics,  this  theory,  that  the 
devil  can  be  fought  only  with  fire,  produces  and 
perpetuates  the  meanness  and  corruption  of  par- 
ties, and  the  half  despair  which  settles  like  a 
cloud  upon  so  many  bright  and  noble  minds,  for 
it  is  merely  a polite  way  of  saying  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  thieves  and  blackguards  is  to 
steal  and  lie  as  they  do.  But  to  fight  the  devil 
with  fire  is  to  undertake  to  dazzle  Phoebus  Apollo 
with  your  glance.  It  is  trying  to  outrun  the  cat 
in  the  seven-league  boots,  or  to  outdrink  SUenus. 
The  devil  is  the  master  of  fire,  and  to  challenge 
him  to  a bout  is  to  burn  your  fingers  and  your 
soul 

A mean  opinion  of  other  men  soon  debases 
him  who  holds  it,  and  the  habit  of  suspicion  robs 
life  of  all  its  beauty.  Charles  Lamb  said  it  was 
very  likely  that  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  he 
gave  a charitable  penny  was  an  impostor ; but 
he  would  gladly  give  it  when  he  could  not  detect 
the  artifice,  since  he  gave  ten  times  as  much  for 
the  pleasure  of  a conscious  deceit.  And  who 
would  not  rather  give  the  penny  to  one  who  does 
not  need  it  than  cultivate  the  suspicion  which 
refuses  it  to  one  who  does  ? The  practical  man, 
of  the  kind  that  we  are  discussing,  sneers  at 
knowledge,  at  culture,  at  the  recorded  lessons  of 
experience,  and  supposes  that  wisdom  to-day  con- 
sists in  despising  what  was  proved  yesterday. 
Yet  it  is  a truth  upon  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
more  than  once  insisted,  that  while  it  is  this 
scoffing,  skeptical,  loose,  good-natured  rascal  who 
claims  to  be  the  really  practical  man,  the  world 
is  lifted  and  advanced  only  by  those  whose  coun- 
sels he  rejects  as  those  of  fanatics  and  visiona- 
ries. The  discoverers,  the  inventors,  the  reform- 
ers— those  who  enlarge  knowledge  and  refine 
civilization  and  reclaim  outcast  men  and  women — 
those  who  make  human  life  richer  and  the  world 
nobler,  and  who  bring  heaven  down,  are  not 
those  who  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  and  suspect 
human  motives  and  despise  human  effort,  but 
those  who  rely  upon  that  central  and  eternal  es- 
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sence  in  man  which  always  and  every  where  ap- 
plauds the  hero  and  reveres  the  saint. 

Edgar  was  a youth  of  generous  tastes  and  gen- 
tly educated,  who  had  many  friends  and  more  ad- 
mirers. Active  and  vigorous  and  gay,  his  mind 
was  open  to  all  humane  hopes  and  efforts,  and 
his  society  was  sparkling  and  exhilarating.  But 
his  brightness  and  facility  and  his  many  talents 
failed  to  give  him  money  or  fame,  and  at  last  he 
stood  in  the  middle  way  of  life  with  no  fortune 
laid  by,  and  the  hard  necessity  of  daily  labor  still 
urgent.  Then  came  the  tempter  and  carried  him 
up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  But  the 
tempter  had  not  hoof  nor  horns,  nor  did  he  emit 
fire  as  he  breathed.  The  tempter  was  a smiling 
figure  in  a blue  scarf  and  diamond  pin,  who  show- 
ed him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  told  him 
that  he  might  have  them  if  he  would ; told  him 
that  he  was  a visionary,  impracticable  dreamer, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  that  men  take  each  oth- 
er at  their  own  valuation ; that  if  he  did  not  look 
out  for  number  one,  certainly  no  one  else  would ; 
that  he  could  not  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow's 
ear;  and  that  if  he  would  successfully  fight  the 
devil,  he  must  fight  him  with  fire.  The  tempter 
departed,  and  Edgar  said  that  it  was  true,  that 
the  world  owed  him  a living,  that  he  had  very 
much  more  talent  than  most  men,  yet  that  he 
stood  in  the  middle  way  of  life  without  riches  or 
success.  44  I will  take  men  as  they  are,"  he  cried. 
44  They  are  mean,  sordid,  false ; my  scruples  and 
refinements  of  virtue,  and  faith  in  generous  mo- 
tive and  effort,  are  futile  folly.  Every  man  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost !”  Ed- 
gar is  old  and  rich.  That  , is  all.  He  has  com- 
panions and  houses  and  lands  and  equipages,  and 
he  has  no  more.  The  friends  of  his  youth,  his 
fresh  confidence  in  all  that  is  good  and  true,  his 
heroic  impulse,  public  esteem,  private  honor — 
these  are  all  gone.  He  has  fought  the  devil  with 
fire,  and  the  devil  has  burned  up  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having.  Old  and  rich,  he  is  a pauper 
in  the  treasures  that  defy  moth  and  rust.  He  has 
fought  the  devil  with  fire,  and  his  opponent  has 
seared  his  soul.  The  Easy  Chair  told  his  story 
to  the  friend  who  had  given  his  valuable  opinion 
upon  the  secret  of  practical  wisdom.  It  showed 
him  that  Edgar  had  the  success  of  money,  and 
had  gained  it  upon  the  principle  which  the  Easy 
Chair's  friend  had  inculcated.  Amazed,  he  shook 
his  head  as  he  heard  the  tale,  and  he  said,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  44  After  all,  what  shall  a man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?” 

A recent  statement  that  a newly  nominated 
minister  to  England  did  not  play  any  game  at 
cards  reminded  the  Easy  Chair  of  a little  inci- 
dent which  it  remembered  to  have  heard  related 
by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our  foreign 
ministers — Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Everett's  ac- 
complishments were  different  from  those  of  an 
American  minister  who  was  once  sent  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  of  whom  an  admiring  at- 
tache remarked,  with  enthusiasm,  that  he  could 
44  smoke  and  chew  perfectly  at  the  same  time." 
Presumptively  the  same  gentleman  could  play  an 
excellent  game  at  whist.  But  this,  as  Mr.  Ever- 
ett said,  was  very  much  more  than  he  could  do. 
According  to  the  story,  Mr.  Everett  was  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  the  Queen  on  the  same 
day  with  the  presentation  of  the  Italian  minister, 
and  repaired  at  the  proper  hour,  in  the  costume 


of  ceremony,  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  his 
Italian  colleague,  also  officially  and  splendidly  ar- 
rayed. The  presentation  took  place  in  due  form, 
and  the  ministers  having  been  bidden  to  dinner, 
were  informed  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen’s  mother,  desired 
them  to  join  her  in  a game  at  whist. 

44 1 am  sorry  for  either  of  you  who  may  be  my 
partner,”  said  the  Prime  Minister,  smiling,  as  he 
rose  to  lead  the  way  to  the  Duchess, 44  for  I know 
very  little  about  the  game.” 

As  they  passed  along,  Mr.  Everett  turned  to 
his  diplomatic  companion,  and  said,  with  lofty 
urbanity, 44 1 also  must  entreat  your  Excellency’s 
forbearance  if  you  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  allotted  to  me  as  a partner,  for  I have  very 
little  practice  in  the  game.”  The  Italian  Excel- 
lency bowed  courteously,  and  gravely  assured  the 
American  minister  that  the  necessity  of  forbear- 
ance was  mutual,  for  he  also  had  very  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  game.  The  Duchess  received 
her  guests  with  all  ceremony,  and  having  indi- 
cated who  was  to  be  her  partner,  the  three  digni- 
fied personages  who  were  not  very  familiar  with 
whist  seated  themselves,  and  the  game  was  about 
to  begin,  when  a lady  of  honor  placed  herself  by 
the  chair  of  the  Duchess,  who  graciously  remark- 
ed to  her  companions,  “Your  Excellencies  will 
excuse  me,  but,  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  you, 
I have  requested  this  lady  to  prompt  me,  as,  in- 
deed, I am  not  very  familiar  with  the  game.” 
The  Excellencies  bowed  profoundly,  and  the  cere- 
monial game  of  whist  proceeded. 

Se  turn  2 vero , 3 ben  troveUo.  Mr.  Everett  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  he  said  that  in  all  his 
official  life  he  had  seen  nothing  more  absurd  than 
that  game.  He  was  an  excellent  story-teller,  and 
the  narrative  lost  nothing  in  the  telling  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  one  of  the  amused  listeners. 
The  recent  Congressional  debate  upon  diplomatic 
appropriations  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  dummy  whist  in  diplo- 
matic life,  a great  deal  of  playing  at  playing  at 
cards,  solemnly  and  in  fine  clothes.  It  is  perhaps 
no  serious  disadvantage  to  an  American  minister 
that  he  is  not  an  accomplished  whist  player,  nor 
even  an  expert  in  simultaneous  smoking  and 
chewing.  The  Easy  Chair  has  seen  in  other  years 
an  American  minister  driving  through  the  streets 
of  a great  city,  during  a festival,  with  one  leg 
hanging  over  the  side  of  an  open  carriage,  and  a 
cigar  protruding  from  his  mouth  at  the  familiar 
Bowery  angle.  Within  the  range  of  the  same 
memory  another  American  minister  stood  in  the 
balcony  of  a hotel  in  the  costume  of  the  King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  haranguing  the  wondering 
crowd  in  the  street  with  the  tearful  pathos  of 
Senator  Dilworthy.  Still  another  received  two 
American  ladies  by  appointment  in  his  chamber 
at  an  inn  in  the  morning,  wearing  his  hat,  and 
with  a half-emptied  bottle  of  whiskey  standing 
upon  the  table.  Expressive  silence  may  muse 
the  moral.  But  it  is  pertinent  for  the  Easy  Chair, 
which  deals  with  the  minor  morals  and  manners, 
to  suggest  that  they  should  always  be  reckoned 
as  necessary  parts  of  the  outfit  of  every  Ameri- 
can minister,  as,  indeed,  they  conspicuously  have 
been  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Everett  himself  and 
some  of  his  illustrious  successors. 

The  peculiar  freedom  of  remarks  about  per- 
sons in  the  newspapers  seldom  leads  in  this  ooun- 
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try  either  to  suits  at  law  or  lashes  with  a horse- 
whip. But  a recent  case  in  London  was  the 
occasion  of  some  exceedingly  vigorous  remarks 
from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  In  this 
country,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  inseparable  from  a free  press ; and  the  most 
hurtful  stories  are  wantonly  told  of  the  most  in- 
nocent persons,  or  they  are  unjustly  held  up  to 
unsparing  ridicule,  or  dishonorable  insinuations 
are  likely  to  be  invented  and  uttered  in  regard 
to  every  person  whose  name  has  any  notoriety. 
This  has  become  so  universal  that  it  is  the  most 
terrible  penalty  of  public  life.  The  appetite  for 
slander  and  the  expectation  of  it  have  become  so 
great  that  the  supply  is  maintained.  A man  has 
only  to  state  in  a conspicuous  journal  that  44  it  is 
confidently  asserted,”  or  that 44  there  are  singular 
stories  told,”  or  that  44  important  revelations  are 
about  to  be  made  which  will  probably  show,”  or, 
as  the  Easy  Chair  observes  in  a paper  at  this  in- 
stant under  its  eye,  “within  forty- eight  hours 
probably,  and  certainly  as  soon  as  the  committee 
can  get  at  it,  a well-known  gentleman  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  will  testify  to  a fact”  which 
will  disgrace  somebody.  And  this  assertion  of 
what  some  unknown  person  will  probably  say  if 
it  can  be  made  possible  is  wholly  anonymous. 
Yet  the  dart  is  flown  and  the  wound  is  made. 
44  What  people  want  to  read  about,”  said  a master 
of  newspaper  gossip, 44  is  other  people.” 

This  coarse  and  vulgar  passion,  of  course, 
spares  no  relation  of  life,  however  intimate  and 
sacred.  Courtship,  betrothal,  marriage,  the  do- 
mestic circle,  affairs  in  their  nature  the  most  re- 
mote from  legitimate  public  interest  or  curiosity, 
are  the  subject  of  slander,  ridicule,  and  falsehood. 
There  is  no  other  restraint  than  such  as  a com- 
mon sentiment  of  decency  imposes,  and  where 
that  is  not  enforced,  there  is  no  limit  whatever. 
Lies,  indeed,  can  not  finally  destroy  character. 
No ; and  mosquito  bites  are  not  fatal  But  that 
undeniable  fact  docs  not  enable  a man  to  disre- 
gard them.  44  Gutter-snipes,”  or  placards  posted 
upon  the  curb-stone,  may  be  mere  slanders.  But 
many  a man  would  gladly  pay  a hundred  dollars 
rather  than  walk  down  Broadway  in  the  morning 
through  several  miles  of  the  false  assertion  that 
he  is  a swindler.  A patriotic  citizen  may  well 
hesitate  to  accept  a nomination  to  office,  knowing 
that  he  will  be  pitilessly  pelted  with  metaphor- 
ical mud  of  every  kind.  Yet  he  will  probably 
Qbserve  that  those  who  wantonly  revile  and  ridi- 
cule him,  and  do  not  spare  by  innuendo  those  who 
are  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  are  the  most  vo- 
ciferous in  denouncing  the  characters  of  public 
men,  and  demanding  that  men  of  high  standing 
shall  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  take  part 
in  affairs.  Such  men  do  not  hesitate  because  of 
the  affairs;  but  they  hesitate  to  expose  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  a ceaseless  volley  of 
calumnies.  It  is  the  very  journal  that  deplores 
the  decadence  of  the  character  of  publio  men 
which  often  most  zealously  promotes  that  deca- 
dence. 

It  is  thus  that  the  whole  community  is  made 
to  suffer  from  the  passion  for  scandal  and  the 
fury  of  party  spirit  and  mere  personal  hostility. 
A libel  is,  therefore,  not  a private  matter  only. 
It  is  not  an  offense  which  can  properly  be  con- 
doned by  an  apology  merely  and  an  assertion  of 
want  of  malice.  The  law  has  a wise  maxim  that 
certain  things  may  be 44  inferred.”  If  a man  dis- 
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charges  a loaded  musket  into  a crowd,  and  anoth- 
er man  is  killed  by  the  shot,  the  man  who  pulls 
the  trigger  is  held  for  the  homicide.  For  every 
person  must  be  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
probable  and  logical  consequences  of  his  act  So 
if  a man  publishes  a slander  upon  another,  he  is 
justly  responsible  for  the  legitimate  result,  and 
if  part  of  that  result  be  the  deterring  good  men 
from  serving  the  public,  the  public  is  aggrieved 
as  well  as  the  victim  of  the  slander.  This  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  A newspaper  asserted  that  a certain 
man  hod  cheated  his  brother-in-law  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  truth  was  that  he 
had  borrowed  the  sum,  and  had  given  ample  se- 
curity. When  the  case  was  called,  the  counsel 
of  the  newspaper  begged  that  a complete  retrac- 
tion and  apology  should  be  accepted,  and  stated 
that  the  editor  was  deeply  grieved,  and  had  had 
and  could  have  had  no  malicious  motive  in  the 
publication.  The  counsel  of  the  slandered  per- 
son was  ready  to  accept  the  apology  and  re- 
traction, and  to  agree  that  the  suit  should  be 
dropped. 

But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  was 
not  satisfied.  He  might  not  be  able  to  help  it, 
but  he  was  none  the  less  sure  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  done.  The  libeler’s  counsel  tried  a little 
sparring  with  his  Honor,  but  his  Honor  worsted 
him.  When  the  counsel  said  that  no  malice  could 
be  inferred,  his  Honor  replied  that  if  you  tear  a 
man’s  character  to  pieces,  it  is  nothing  to  say 
that  you  did  it  by  mistake.  The  counsel  added 
that  no  doubt  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  was 
legally  liable — 44  And  morally,”  interposed  his 
Honor.  But  if,  resumed  the  counsel,  he  has  act- 
ed under  an  honest  error,  and  then  coihes  for- 
ward and  offers  an  apology — 44  But  not  until  a 
criminal  information  is  hanging  over  his  head,” 
retorted  his  lordship.  To  which  the  counsel  could 
only  answer  that  doubtless  his  lordship’s  words 
would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
public  miud,  but  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  meant 
to  withdraw  it.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then 
said  that  the  question  was  really  not  of  vindica- 
tion of  character,  but  of  public  justice,  and  that 
when  there  was  such  a serious  offense,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  a proposal  for  compromise 
should  be  entertained.  The  court  should  not  be 
used  as  a convenience  to  adjust  private  differ- 
ences and  extort  an  apology,  and  henceforth  it 
would  be  necessary  to  insist  that  a suit  of  flagi- 
tious libel  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  end  before 
allowing  proceedings  to  be  instituted.  The  court 
is  not  a party  to  the  present  proceeding,  said  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  it  has  no  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  44  all  we  say  is  that  the  rule  for  a 
criminal  information  is  discharged.” 

The  clear  and  vigorous  remarks  of  the  Chief 
Justice  are  an  indignant  declaration  of  the  great 
principle  that  a libel  is  a public  injury  as  well  as 
a private  wrong.  There  is  a not  very  difficult 
jest  that  if  a man  sues  for  defamation,  and  claims 
damages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, he  does  not  consider  his  character  worth 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  But  the  object  is 
not  to  recompense  the  injured  man  only,  but  to 
preserve  the  public  moral  tone  by  making  libel 
costly.  If  a free  press  should  be  supposed  to 
mean  free  lying,  the  consequent  demoralization 
of  society  would  be  appalling.  Yet  the  remedy 
at  law  is  not  often  sought,  for  obvious  reasons, 
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although  that  remedy  is  valuable.  The  remedy 
of  the  hbrsewhip  and  pistol  is  reserved  for  ex- 
treme cases.  But  the  true  and  final  remedy  is  a 
higher  sense  of  editorial  honor. 

An  extraordinary  story  is  told  in  a recent  let- 
ter from  England  of  a clergyman  who  supports 
his  family  upon  a small  salary  and  what  he  can 
earn  by  his  violin-playing  for  strolling  dramatic 
companies  and  other  wandering  bodies— circuses 
probably  and  menageries.  This  is  a rural  clergy- 
man, of  course ; and  how  many  of  them  there  are 
in  this  country  who  would  gladly  do  the  same 
thing,  with  the  same  result,  if  only  they  could ! 
More  than  once  the  Easy  Chair  has  pleaded  their 
cause,  and  been  almost  willing  to  behold  a return 
of  the  days  when  the  clergyman  was  king  of  his 
parish.  The  clerical  has  been  always  the  educa- 
ted guild.  The  satisfaction  in  seeing  for  how 
long  a period  the  highest  offices  in  England  were 
in  ecclesiastical  hands  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  educated  hands.  Something  of  the  old 
social  deference  is  paid  to  the  clergyman,  not  be- 
cause he  is  of  a spiritual,  but  of  a cultivated,  hi- 
erarchy. In  the  village  he  is  especially  the  schol- 
ar. He  is,  ex  officio , often  a member  of  the  school 
committee,  the  leader  of  the  lyceura  and  the  de- 
bating club,  the  director  of  the  library.  He  is  at 
the  call  of  every  body  for  the  most  various  pur- 
poses. Is  it  possible  to  think  of  the  endless  pros- 
ing and  commonplace  to  which  he  must  needs 
listen,  the  outpourings  of  bores,  the  flow  of  folly 
in  every  degree,  when  his  studies  or  his  rest  or 
his  pleasure  demand  him  elsewhere,  without  the 
utmost  sympathy  ? The  one  man  in  the  village 
who  should  be  most  largely  remunerated  for  hard 
and  various  work  is  the  clergyman.  But  while 
men  of  other  professions  can  earn  immense  sums 
for  their  professional  services,  the  income  of  no 
clergyman  is  comparable  to  that  of  men  of  the 
same  ability  in  other  professions  and  pursuits. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  the  famous  divine  whom  Mrs.  Stowe 
makes  the  hero  of  her  Minister's  Wooing , when 
he  preached  in  Newport,  after  the  Revolution,  was 
supported  by  a weekly  collection  which  amounted 
to  about  two  hundred  dollars  a year,  and  he  had 
the  use  of  a small  parsonage.  One  of  the  rich- 
est members  of  the  society,  and  a 44  communi- 
cant,” subscribed  44  ninepence,”  or  twelve  and  a 
half  oents,  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  which, 


8 aid  the  patient  doctor,  was  much  less  than  sub- 
scribing nothing,  because  it  diminished  the  sub- 
scriptions of  poorer  men. 

The  English  incident  of  the  clergyman’s  eking 
out  his  support  by  playing  a fiddle  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  perhaps,  upon  occasion,  for  the  dance, 
recalls  the  humiliating  condition  of  the  chaplain 
in  old  English  country-houses,  as  it  appears  in 
Macaulay  and  the  old  novels.  It  was  good  for- 
tune if  he  could  marry  the  lady’s-maid  or  worse. 
But  there  was  never  a time  in  our  history  when 
the  clergyman  held  other  than  a respectable  po- 
sition. Often  enough  now  it  is  a desperate  strug- 
gle upon  the  slender  pittance  that  he  receives  to 
maintain  himself  properly  with  those  who  are 
his  natural  associates.  Often  enough  it  is  im- 
plied by  brutal  or  merely  dull  men  that  he  is  a 
kind  of  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  others. 
But  no  shoe-maker  or  carpenter  or  ditch-digger 
or  lawyer  or  doctor  or  stock-broker  or  gold-gam- 
bler or  mcrcliant  earns  his  money  more  legiti- 
mately or  by  sincerer  toil  of  brain  and  body.  Aa 
the  factitious  part  of  his  position  disappears,  and 
he  stands  upon  his  real  and  not  his  perfunctory 
spiritual  service  in  the  world,  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  his  calling  is  enhanced,  and  the  donation 
party  becomes  only  a well-meaning  insult 

There  are  many  remote  villages  in  this  Coun- 
try where  the  story  of  the  fiddling  English  cler- 
gyman will  be  heard  with  amazement  and  a tittle 
contempt  for  a country  that  would  compel  any 
pastor  to  such  a strait.  Those  quiet  and  com- 
fortable little  villages  will  probably  thank  God 
that  they  are  not  as  other  villages  are,  especially 
that  particular  English  village.  But  it  was  not 
that  spirit  which  the  parable  honors.  It  was  he 
who  prayed  for  mercy  to  him  a sinner  who  is 
commended  to  our  love  and  sympathy.  If  it  be 
a shabby  thing  that  an  English  village  should 
compel  a clergyman  to  fiddle  for  a living,  is  it  a 
cause  of  praise  that  an  American  village  should 
permit  its  clergyman  to  scrimp  and  squeeze  to 
rub  through  the  year,  or  be  forced  into  debt,  or 
even  to  deny  himself  and  his  family  education 
and  a score  of  comforts,  for  the  lack  of  a few 
hundreds  of  dollars  more  of  salary?  As  the 
American  community  regards  that  English  sin- 
ner with  lofty  pity  and  contempt,  what  if  the 
voice  of  truth  should  be  crying  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Thou  art  the  village ! 


(EMtor's  literimj  JUrorn. 


The  Border-Lands  of  Insanity  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  ] 
Sons)  is  a book  of  larger  scope  and  greater  im- 
portance than  its  title  indicates.  The  author,  Dr. 
Andrew  Wyntkr,  is  of  the  opinion,  shared  by  ! 
most  medical  men  who  have  any  especial  famil- ' 
iarity  with  mental  disease,  that  insanity  is  more  j 
common  than  roost  of  us  take  it  to  be,  and  that  | 
not  a few  who  are  reputed  only  a little  odd  are,  in  ! 
fact,  living  so  close  to  the  border  that  a very  slight ' 
impulse  would,  or  at  least  might,  sulfioe  to  send 
them  over.  He  regards  insanity  as  always  of  a 
physical  nature,  and  generally  due  to 41  the  absorp- 
tion of  some  poison  into  the  blood,  or  the  starving 
of  it  of  some  of  its  nutritive  constituents.”  He 
points  out  some  of  the  early  symptoms  of  mental 
disease ; and  this  portion  of  his  pages  we  do  not 


recommend  to  those  who  have  any  tendency  to 
intellectual  hypochondria.  The  symptoms  are  at 
once  so  numerous  and  so  slight  that  it  requires 
some  courage  to  read  his  account  of  them.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  comprised  in  the  general 
statement  that  any  sudden  and  remarkable  change 
in  mental  habits  or  condition  is  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  alarm,  &n  intense  and 
profitable  mental  activity  'being  quite  as  often  a 
precursor  of  insanity  as  the  condition  of  mental 
sluggishness,  or  even  as  incoherent  and  irregular 
action.  Thus  the  portrait  painter  who  required 
of  his  subject  but  one  sitting  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  iropr&sed  upon  his  mind 
so  accurate  a representation  of  the  sitter  that  he 
was  able  to  call  him  up  and  paint  him  from  imp 
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agination,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  excessive  in- 
tellectual activity  by  his  eventual  insanity.  Our 
author  attributes  insanity  very  largely  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  stimulants,  and  this,  again,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  women,  to  the  lack  of  health- 
ful intellectual  employment  and  ambition.  The 
most  valuable  chapter  of  his  book,  which  is  com- 
posed of  disconnected  but  allied  papers,  is  that 
on  44  Non-restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  In- 
sane.” His  history  of  the  radical  amelioration 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  during  the  last 
half  century  will  be  a revelation  as  agreeable  as 
it  will  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  made 
this  subject  a study ; his  deductions  as  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  further  reform  is  required  will 
commend  themselves  certainly  to  all  non-profes- 
sional readers ; and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  in  his  opinion  that  those  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  and  wedded  to  the  old  methods  are  the 
best  fitted  to  consider  and  adjudge  what  should 
be  the  new.  No  testimony  to  the  power  of  kind- 
ness could  be  more  marvelously  eloquent  than 
the  simple  story,  quoted  from  Pinel,  of  the  re- 
lease, from  bonds  of  forty  years1  duration,  of  the 
supposed  hopelessly  intractabte  English  captain. 
The  trenchant  criticisms  on  the  system  pursued 
even  to  this  day  in  the  English  county  asylums 
are,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  yet  more  ap- 
plicable to  those  of  this  ceuntiw,  where,  we  fear, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Gheel  system  of 
Belgium  comes  into  any  general  acceptance.  The 
town  of  Gheel  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  lunatics. 
They  live  in  the  cottages  of  the  attendants,  one, 
two,  or  sometimes  three  patients  being  boarded 
in  a family.  They  share  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  the  town,  and  enjoy  large  liberty,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  healthy  employments,  neither 
of  which  is  practicable  in  the  gregarious  life  of 
a great  asylum.  Dr.  Wvnter  proposes  to  carry 
this  system  out  still  further,  providing  for  the 
care  of  incurable  patients,  not  in  asylums,  but  in 
private  houses,  leaving  them  under  the  close  su- 
pervision of  medical  authorities  detailed  for  that 
purpose,  and  reserving  only  the  few  exceptional 
cases  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  of  the 
asylum,  his  fundamental  postulate  being  the  ap- 
parently common-sense  position  that  44  the  true 
principle  of  cure  for  the  curable  and  of  support 
for  the  incurable  is  an  association  with  healthy 
minds.”  We  commend  his  unpretentious  little 
volume  very  heartily  to  the  study  of  such  as  have 
any  special  interest  in,  care  for,  or  responsibility 
concerning  the  right  management  of  the  insane. 

The  first  thought  which  occurs  in  taking  up  A 
Glimpse  at  the  Art  of  Japan i,  by  Jams  Jackson 
Jarves  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  the  question 
whether  Japan  has  any  art,  and  from  this  ques- 
tion we  find  ourselves  unable,  in  the  reading,  to 
get  away.  It  evidently  occurred  to  the  author, 
for  he  devotes  the  first  pages  of  his  book  to 
prove  that  he  has  a theme  to  talk  about  He 
concedes  that  44  by  no  charity  of  taste  can  we 
train  ourselves  to  admire  their  effigies  of  cum- 
brously  dressed  men  and  women,  with  their  nar- 
row elongated  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  and  chins, 
false  eyebrows,  hideous  toilets  of  hair,  ungrace- 
ful contours  and  movements,  and  deficiency  of  ele- 
vated sentiment  in  their  features he  concedes, 
too,  that 44  architecture,  in  its  noblest  condition,  is 
equally  unknown  in  Japan in  brief,  that 44  paint- 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  in  their  supreme 
iignificance— the  fine  arts,  with  , the  human  soul 


and  form  as  their  fundamental  motives,  and  hu- 
man excellence  or  spiritual  loveliness  as  their 
distinctive  aims  in  expression — are  not  found  in 
the  Aesthetic  constitution  of  the  Japanese.”  He 
nevertheless  endeavors  to  prove  that  they  have 
an  art,  which,  in  some  passages,  he  seems  to  re- 
gard as  superior  to  that  of  Europe ; and  in  this 
we  can  not  regard  him  as  successful.  Possibly 
his  ingenious  and  somewhat  metaphysical  argu- 
ment would  have  been  more  effective  but  for  the 
curious  fac-similes,  produced  by  photo-lithography, 
of  many  of  the  plates  and  pictures  belonging  to 
the  galleries  of  Japanese  masters.  These  arc 
very  curious,  very  entertaining,  full  of  a certain 
kind  of  life ; but  they  are,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  in  the  nature  of  grotesques,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  approximation  to  noble  sen- 
timent— love,  heroism,  patience,  sorrow ; or  any 
manifestation  of  divine  ideals  either  in  human 
life  or  in  representations  of  nature.  They  are  of 
a kind  such  as  we  might  expect  the  pencil  of  a 
quick-witted  and  active-thoughted  boy  would  pro- 
duce, who  had  neither  experience  of  life  enough 
to  comprehend  its  mysteries  of  passion,  nor  ex- 
perience enough  with  the  pencil  to  interpret  them 
even  if  he  knew  them.  Even  such  a picture  as 
that  of  the  44  Demon  of  Gambling  watching  his 
Victims,”  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  book,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a grotesque ; and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the 41  Bird  and  Foliage”  (p.  74),  there 
is  nothing  in  form  or  grouping  of  the  quieter  pic- 
tures which  suggests  even  a trace  of  sentiment  in 
the  artist  Mr.  Jarves  correctly  regards  art  as 
an  expression  of  national  life,  and  consequently 
intimately  associated  with  the  national  history  and 
character,  and  thus  from  his  text  evolves  a some- 
what elaborate  and  certainly  entertaining  treatise 
on  the  religious  philosophy  and  mythology,  the 
literature  and  poetry,  and  the  social  life  of  Ja- 
pan. In  this  aspect  his  book  is  both  fresh  and 
valuable,  though  to  be  read  with  caution,  because 
evidently  not  written  wholly  without  prejudice. 

From  Everglade  to  Canon  with  the  Second  Dra- 
goons, by  Theodore  F.  Roden  bough  (D.  Van  Nos- 
trand), traces  in  detail  the  history  of  a single  regi- 
ment— the  Second  Cavalry — through  experiences 
beginning  with  the  Florida  Indian  wars  in  1836, 
and  ending  with  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of 
1870.  It  thus  fills  out,  in  the  experience  of  a 
single  body,  the  suggestive  outline  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris  in  his  history  of  our  civil  war ; shows 
how  the  early  Indian  wars  prepared  for  the  more 
serious  Mexican  campaign,  and  how  that,  in  turn, 
educated  for  the  still  more  arduous  and  trying 
experiences  of  the  civil  war.  It  gives,  in  a dio- 
rama, the  successive  pictures  of  army  life — both 
its  warlike  and  its  peaceful  pursuits ; and  it  con- 
tains,  as  we  might  expect,  no  small  amount  of 
genuine  romance  and  adventure.  It  is  very  hand- 
somely published,  mechanically,  and  illustrated 
with  a frontispiece  of  eight  portraits,  five  chromo- 
lithographs in  color,  eleven  wood-engravings,  six 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  two  excellent  war  maps. 
A number  of  pens  have  contributed  personal  rec- 
ollections ; and  the  book  is  any  thing  but  a dry 
or  statistical  record,  made  up  of  official  reports, 
though  the  statistical  and  official  element  is  not 
wanting. 

There  is  somewhat  the  same  difference  between 
General  Sherman’s  Memoirs  and  Chaplain  Van 
Horne’s  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
\ (Robert  Clarke  and  Co.)  that  there  is  between  the 
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brilliant,  bold,  but  sometimes  incautious  Sherman  i 
and  the  sedate,  solid,  substantial,  and  safe  Thom- 
as. For  these  two  handsome  volumes  are,  in  their 
substance,  General  Thomas's  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  war.  It  was  at  his  request  that 
they  were  prepared.  He  placed  in  the  author's 
hands  his  diary— a very  full  one— and  all  his  pri- 
vate letters  and  papers,  as  well  as  all  official  doc- 
uments pertinent  to  the  history  to  be  prepared ; 
he  was  in  frequent  personal  communication  with 
the  author;  and  he  subsequently  examined  and 
approved  portions  of  the  narrative  submitted  to 
him.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  called  forth  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  work,  nor  does  it  form  any  part 
of  the  controversial  literature  to  which  that  pro- 
vocative biography  gave  rise.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  was  completed  in 
manuscript  in  1872 — some  time,  therefore,  prior 
to  General  Sherman's  Memoirs.  It  presents,  how- 
ever, a different  view  of  the  same  campaigns, 
though  we  have  not  undertaken  to  compare  with 
any  care  the  two  accounts,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  noting  or  reconciling  the  real  or  apparent  dis- 
crepancies. As  a history,  it  lacks  that  intense 
and  positive  personality  which  makes  General 
Shennan'B  pages  the  most  entertaining  of  war 
records ; it  is  not  pictorial  in  style ; it  does  not 
offer  criticism  or  commendation  to  any  consider- 
able extent  on  men  or  movements ; it  recites,  and 
leaves  judgment  to  the  reader.  But  it  describes 
the  movements  of  armies  with  great  clearness 
and  with  a singular  freedom  from  prejudice  or 
partisanship ; and  its  colorless  record  renders  it 
by  so  much  the  more  trustworthy  os  it  is  the  less 
romantic.  Simple  in  style,  sober  in  statement, 
devoid  of  sentiment  or  prejudice,  carefully  abste- 
mious in  rhetoric,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
student  of  American  history  by  the  conscientious 
investigation  with  which  the  author  has  evidently 
prepared  himself  for  his  task,  and  by  the  self- 
restrained  spirit  in  which  he  has  performed  it 
A striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  work 
is  the  supplemental  volume,  containing  twenty- 
two  admirable  military  maps,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  Huger,  superintendent  of  the 
Topographical  Engineer  Office  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland.  General  Thomas's  direction 
to  Chaplain  Yan  Horne  was,  “ Write  nothing  but 
truth.”  He  has  evidently  aimed  to  carry  out 
faithfully  this  direction. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
Centennial  literature  is  the  volume  of  Familiar 
Letter's  of  John.  Adams  and  his  Wife , Abigail  Ad- 
ams, during  the  Revolution,  edited  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  (Hurd  and  Houghton).  Newspa- 
pers have  essentially  modified,  almost  destroyed 
correspondence ; the  familiar  letter  no  longer 
gives  the  news  of  the  day,  or  even  much  com- 
ment thereon ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last 
war  could  have  produced  such  a photograph  of 
life  as  this  invaluable  series  of  letters  affords  of 
the  first  one.  There  are  many  phases  of  ex- 
perience revealed  by  such  an  interior  view  as 
this  volume  affords,  which  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  a Bancroft,  or  even  the  graceful  pen  of 
an  Irving,  do  not  disclose,  which,  indeed,  can  not 
be  translated  into  tho  oratio  obliqua  of  history, 
but  must  be  read  in  the  original  tongue  of  sor- 
row and  sympathy,  or  not  read  at  all.  The  sep- 
arations, the  long  delays  in  mails,  the  intolerable 
suspense,  unknown  in  these  days  of  steam  and 
telegraph,  the  hard  times,  with  impaired  com- 


merce and  depreciated  paper  currency,  are  not 
more  notable  features  than  the  single-hearted 
patriotism  and  the  simplicity  of  desire  and  of 
life,  with  the  native  dignity  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  will  in 
both  husband  and  wife,  which  make  this  volume 
peculiarly  invigorating  as  a political  and  moral 
tonic  in  these  days  of  social  luxury,  personal  ef- 
feminacy, and  political  corruption. 

Such  a little  book  as  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody's  Rom  to 
study  the  Bible  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.)  is  li- 
able to  be  quite  lost  sight  of  by  the  critic  from 
its  diminutive  size ; it  is  only  a pamphlet  of  twen- 
ty-eight pages.  Yet  the  critic  will  certainly  do 
neither  himself  nor  his  theme  justice  if  he  allows 
it  to  pass  unheeded  merely  for  this  reason.  The 
Bible  is  the  most  abused  book  of  modern  times ; 
it  suffers  more  from  its  friends  than  from  its  foes ; 
and  a fetich  reading  of  it,  as  sensible  and  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  repetitious  charms  of  an  ancient 
Ephesian  necromancer  or  a modem  African  sav- 
age, so  often  takes  the  place  of  an  intelligent  and 
capable  Btudy,  that  it  is  a source  of  no  small  satis- 
faction to  find  so  very  orthodox  a preacher  as  Mr. 
Moody  inveighing  against  it  in  terms  so  vigorous. 
The  main  thought  of  the  book,  which  is  in  gen- 
esis and  form  a sermon,  is  that  the  Bible  should 
be  studied  topically.  Considering  that  it  is  not  a 
book  at  all,  but  a library  made  up  of  sixty-six  vol- 
umes by  forty  or  fifty  different  authors,  it  ought 
not  to  require  a genius  to  discover  that  this  is  the 
only  true  way  to  study  it ; but  the  idea,  simple  as 
it  is,  will  be  a novelty  to  a great  many  persons 
who  imagine  that  they  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  and  we  commend  them,  by  all  means,  to  get 
this  little  book,  and  see  just  how  Mr.  Moody  coun- 
sels them  to  do  this  studying.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  is  that  he  barely  suggests  the  method ; 
a much  more  detailed  and  elaborate  description 
would  have  been  serviceable  to  most  Bible  readers. 

The  second  volume  of  John  and  the  books  of 
Philippians  and  Colossians  constitute  the  last 
two  volumes  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  Nem 
Testament  (Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong). 
For  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially of  Paul's  epistles,  there  is  no  so  good  a 
critical  apparatus  as  Meyer , because  none  at  once 
so  thorough  and  so  impartial  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  more  satisfactory 
than  his  reading  of  the  gospels,  for  far  more  the 
right  comprehension  of  them  depends  upon  crit- 
ical acumen  and  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
words,  and  far  less  on  that  spiritual  sight  which 
discerns  the  meaning  of  passages  as  a whole,  and 
interprets  words  and  phrases  by  paragraphs  and 
chapters.  Mr.  Moore's  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary on  Philippians  and  Colossians  is  more 
satisfactory  in  execution  than  that  of  some  of  the 
previous  volumes  has  been. 

The  second  volume  of  Johnson's  New  Universal 
Cyclopedia  (A.  J.  Johnson  and  Son)  carries  the 
work  about  half  through  the  letter  L.  It  has 
grown  on  the  editors,  as  it  has  progressed,  from 
three  to  four  volumes.  We  are  glad  that  they 
have  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
the  demands  of  the  field  in  which  they  have  en- 
tered. By  doing  so  they  bid  fair  to  produce  a 
work  which  will  take  the  front  rank  among  Amer- 
ican cyclopedias,  for  which  purpose  some  en- 
largement of  the  original  design  was  indispensa- 
ble. We  recommend  the  purchasers  to  enlarge 
it  still  further  by  dividing  each  of  these  too  pon- 
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deroufl  volumes,  and  allowing  the  binder,  at  a 
Blight  increase  of  cost,  to  ipake  eight  volumes  out 
of  four.  This  will  obviate  what  is  now  by  far 
the  most  obvious  fault  in  the  work — the  unman- 
ageable bulk  of  its  several  volumes.  In  science 
and  art  this  cyclopedia  is  notably  full,  and  its  nu- 
merous illustrations  are  a valuable  addition,  es- 
pecially in  this  department  There  are  few  or 
none  inserted  for  mere  ornament  In  a few  arti- 
cles there  is  a singular  failure  to -bring  history 
down  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the  article  France 
ends  with  the  advent  to  power  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, and  though  that  on  the  Franco-German 
war  supplements  it,  bringing  down  the  record  to 
March,  1871,  no  information  appears  to  be  given 
any  where  in  the  volume  respecting  later  endeav- 
ors, now  finally  successful,  to  organize  a perma- 
nent republican  government  But  in  the  main 
the  work  is  fresh,  full,  and  apparently,  at  least  so 
far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  trustworthy. 

The  lift  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay , by  his 
nephew,  6.  Otto  Trevelyan  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  standard  and  au- 
thoritative biography  of  the  great  historian.  The 
author  has  had  afforded  him  every  facility  for  his 
work ; and  while  he  has  an  unconcealed  admira- 
tion for  the  subject,  as  the  biographer  always 
ought  to  have,  he  fully  redeems,  by  the  general 
spirit  of  his  writing,  the  promise  of  his  introduc- 
tion— 44 1 will  suppress  no  trait  in  his  disposition 
or  incident  in  his  career  which  might  provoke 
blame  or  question.”  Lord  Macaulay's  reputation 
as  an  author  has  dimmed  his  glory  as  a states- 
man, and  there  are  many  tolerably  well-informed 
American  readers  to  whom  the  chapters  in  his 
political  history  opened  to  them  by  this  volume 
will  be  almost  if  not  quite  new.  It  leaves  Mr. 
Macaulay  just  returning  from  his  four  years’  serv- 
ice in  India  (1888);  a second  volume  will  com- 
plete the  work. 

The  third  volume  of  the  “ Douglass  Series  of 
Christian  Greek  and  Latin  Writers”  is  The  Select 
Works  of  Tertullian  (Harper  and  Brothers).  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  recommend  very 
cordially  this  series,  both  in  its  conception  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  by  Professor 
March.  Tertullian  was  “the  Puritan  of  the 
primitive  church — a stern,  austere,  severe  mor- 
alist, a zealous  guardian  and  defender  of  the 
church  against  the  prevalent  laxity  of  morals 
and  heresies  of  the  age.”  His  works  are  not 
merely  nor  mainly  important  in  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  theological  contro- 
versies in  which  he  took  so  important  a part 
have  long  since  ceased  to  vex  the  church  or  the 
world ; but  those  truths  to  which  he  bore  such 
earnest  witness,  that  are  the  common  heritage  of 
all  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  are  as  new 
to-day  as  they  were  when  he  wrote,  and  the  vigor 
of  his  thought  and  style  has  lost  nothing  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  suffers  nothing  by  comparison 
with  modern  writers.  Moreover,  his  writings 
give  the  student  a familiarity  with  the  intellectu- 
al and  religious  life  of  the  first  centuries  such  as 
no  mere  study  of  history  can  do.  We  can  not 
read,  in  this  volume,  the  essay  44  Ad  Martyres” 
without  a new  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  those  ancient  saints,  nor  “Apologeti- 
cus”  without  a new  sense  of  the  vital  power  in 
Christianity  which  gave  it  the  victory  over  such 
a combined  hostility  as  threatened  it  in  its  cra- 
dle, nor  44  De  Spectaculis”  without  a now  and 


clearer  conception  of  the  advance  in  moral  life 
which  the  world  has  made  under  the  tuition  of 
Christianity  since  the  days  of  the  Colosseum. 

Halve *,  by  James  Patn  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  decidedly  original  in  plot.  Two  brothers  start- 
ing out  in  life  agree,  whenever  they  meet  again, 
to  share  equally  whatever  fortune  they  may  have 
acquired.  Alec  returns,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  possessed  of  a fortune,  to  find  his  brother 
married  to  an  unprincipled  and  selfish  wife,  who, 
believing  him  to  be  poor,  turns  him  from  her 
house,  to  which,  on  the  discovery  of  her  mistake, 
she  is  only  too  glad  to  receive  him  back  again,  but 
not  till  he  has  declared  that  none  of  his  brother’s 
family  shall  ever  have  part  or  lot  in  his  fortune. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  composed  of  the  plots  of 
this  woman,  unlike  in  her  fiend-like  nature  any 
woman  outside  the  melodrama.  She  endeavors  to 
compass  the  death  of  her  husband's  ward ; she 
incites  her  son  to  personate  the  brother  after  his 
death,  that  she  may  receive  the  annuity  payments ; 
she  drags  her  weak  husband  into  her  own  wick- 
edness ; and  finally  she  escapes  the  just  recom- 
pense of  her  crimes  by  suicide.  It  is  a tale  of 
improbable  iniquity,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  light- 
er threads  of  love  that  are  woven  into  the  dark 
background  of  tragedy ; but  it  is  wrought  out  with 
a skill  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  reader  at 
the  outset  and  retains  it  to  the  end. — The  Ourate  in 
Charge,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  written,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  strong  relief  the  evils  incident  to  the  present 
administration  of  the  Established  Church  in  En- 
gland. Its  moral  significance  makes  it  better  for 
English  than  for  American  readers.  It  is  dark  and 
sombre  in  its  coloring,  with  not  enough  sunlight 
to  afford  adequate  artistic  contrasts.  The  Amer- 
ican reader  will,  however,  get  from  it  a graphic 
and  realistic  picture  of  certain  peculiar  phases  of 
English  life  and  society. — We  enjoyed  Mistreat 
Judith  ; we  have  enjoyed  Jonathan,  by  the  same  au- 
thor— C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler  (H.  Holt  and  Co.).  It 
is  a quiet  tale  of  love  and  sin  and  sorrow ; it  deals 
mostly  with  very  plain  people,  living  plain  lives, 
with  little  outward  excitement  or  incident.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  story  is  not  in  the 
charming  sketches  of  nature,  artistic  as  they  are, 
nor  in  the  well-conceived  and  well-drawn  charac- 
ters, no  one  of  whom,  however,  lacks  a definite  in- 
dividuality, but  in  the  devout  and  genuine  religious 
spirit,  which  in  isolated  sentences  suggests  rath- 
er than  deduces  the  divine  lessons  that  even  the 
commonest  life  has  to  teach  us,  if  we  are  but 
apt  pupils. — Pausanias,  the  Spartan  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  the  last  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton’s  ro- 
mances, is  interesting  rather  as  a study  in  litera- 
ture than  intrinsically  as  a novel.  The  author 
left  it  half  finished ; his  son,  who  edits  it,  gives 
in  the  preface  the  probable  conclusion,  but  wise- 
ly does  not  attempt  to  fill  out  the  outline  of  the 
story,  which,  like  an  unfinished  piece  of  tapestry, 
is  attractive  rather  as  the  fragment  of  a work 
by  a master  in  romance  than  as  a picture  perfect 
or  beautiful  in  itself.— Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  is 
one  of  our  most  prolific  newspaper  writers,  and 
in  certain  lines  one  of  the  most  successful  Ro- 
mances and  Realities  (J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.)  is  a col- 
lection of  tales  and  essays,  chiefly  the  former, 
most  of  which  have  appeared  before  in  some 
newspaper  or  magazine-  For  leisure-hour  read- 
ing it  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  such  col- 
lections. 
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8UMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — The  160th  asteroid  was  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Peters  on  February  24.  It  is 
of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  was  first  seen 
February  20.  This  is  the  twenty-third  asteroid 
discovered  by  Dr.  Peters. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  month 
of  February  has  been  the  mounting  of  the  large 
reflecting  telescope,  of  46.8  inches  aperture  and 
23.3  feet  focus,  at  Paris.  The  instrument  is  to 
be  used  in  the  open  air,  its  temporary  covering- 
house  being  moved  away  during  observations. 
The  mounting  is  a modification  of  the  English 
equatorial  form,  and  all  the  motions  are  said  to 
be  easy  and  satisfactory.  The  mirror  (of  silvered 
glass)  is  of  high  optical  perfection.  The  instru- 
ment, which  is  to  be  used  as  a Newtonian  reflect- 
or, is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  M.  Wolf,  who 
intends  to  devote  himself  to  astronomical  spec- 
troscopy and  photography  and  to  an  investigation 
of  the  satellite  systems. 

Zenger,  of  Prague,  announces  that  he  has  been 
able  to  photograph  the  solar  corona  on  several 
occasions  with  an  uneclipsed  sun.  If  his  results 
are  confirmed,  this  success  is  of  capital  importance. 

Several  of  the  binary  systems  have  lately  re- 
ceived attention.  Schiaparelli  has  investigated 
the  orbit  of  Gamma  Corona  Australis  with  results 
which  agree  closely  with  observation.  The  period 
is  65.682  years,  the  semi-major  axis  being  2.400". 
An  ephemeris  is  given  extending  to  1882,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  this 
interesting  couple. 

Another  binary  which  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served and  investigated  is  70  Ophiuchi,  the  dif- 
ferent orbits  of  which  have  never  satisfactorily 
agreed  with  observation.  Tisserand,  of  Toulouse 
(aided  by  Perrotin,  of  the  same  observatory),  has 
exhaustively  studied  this  system,  and  has  ar- 
rived at  elements  which  he  shows  may  be  cor- 
rected by  further  observations  at  suitable  times, 
which  he  indicates.  It  is  possible  that  the  double 
star  Beta  Leporis  (discovered  by  Burnham,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  December,  1874)  may  prove  to  be  a bi- 
nary of  short  period,  as  observations  by  Bum- 
ham,  Dembowski,  and  Hall  show  that  the  position 
angle  has  changed  from  about  270°  in  December, 
1874,  to  280°  in  February,  1876.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  may  refer  to  the  extensive  collection  of 
double-star  measures  made  by  Wilson  and  Sea- 
broke  at  Rugby,  and  Gledhill  at  Halifax,  published 
in  vol.  xlil  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society. 

Weiss,  of  the  Vienna  Observatory,  has  investi- 
gated the  orbit  of  the  comet  discovered  by  Cog- 
gia  November  10, 1878.  He  concludes  that  there 
is  scarcely  a doubt  but  that  this  comet  is  iden- 
tical with  one  discovered  by  Pons  in  1818,  and  in 
this  case  the  determination  of  the  period  of  revo- 
lution becomes  of  importance.  There  are  three 
possible  periods,  viz.,  of  65.82,  18.61,  and  6.20 
years ; of  these,  the  second  is  the  least  probable ; 
and  Dr.  Weiss  considers  that  of  6.20  years  to  be 
the  most  probable  for  the  present,  although  his 
computations  are  not  yet  concluded. 

A study  of  the  nebula  of  Lyra  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Holden,  in  which  most  of  the  previous 
measures  ore  compared  with  those  made  at  Wash- 
ington. These  comparisons  seem  to  show  that 


some  changes  in  the  brightness  of  the  interior 
star  and  of  the  bright  patches  in  the  ring  itself 
may  have  occurred.  We  have  seen  advance 
proofs  of  a fine  series  of  drawings  of  nebula  and 
clusters  made  by  Vogel,  of  Bothkamp,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  publica- 
tions of  that  observatory.  Terby,  of  Louvain, 
continues  his  studies  on  the  physical  aspects  of 
Mars.  Plummer,  of  the  Durham  Observatory, 
publishes  a list  of  stars  which  he  has  selected 
from  those  observed  both  at  Armagh  and  Green- 
wich, which  probably  have  large  proper  motion. 
Christie,  of  Greenwich,  describes  a new  form  of 
solar  eye -piece  which  he  has  had  constructed, 
and  which  he  has  found  to  be  convenient.  Martin, 
of  Paris,  gives  the  details  of  his  present  processes 
for  silvering  glass  speculse.  Hark  ness,  of  Wash- 
ington, has  lately  described  the  details  of  an  in- 
genious application  of  the  spherometer  for  de- 
termining the  inequality  of  the  pivots  of  transit 
instruments. 

Elleir,  of  Melbourne,  describes  an  adaptation 
of  the  parabolic  pendulum  of  Huyghens  to  the 
regulation  of  the  motion  of  chronographs  (and 
possibly  to  the  motion  of  equatorial  telescopes), 
which  has  proved  successful.  The  posthumous 
papers  of  the  late  Professor  Rig&ud,  of  Oxford, 
have  been  catalogued  and  presented  to  that  uni- 
versity. They  contain  many  autograph  letters  of 
scientific  men ; among  them  some  of  Bernouilli, 
Boscovich,  Cassini,  Euler,  and  others.  Rigaud's 
life  of  Edmund  Halley,  which  he  left  unfinished, 
is  to  be  completed  by  Professor  Pritchard,  of  Ox- 
ford. The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  is  to  be  awarded  to  Leverrier  for 
his  researches  on  the  theories  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1868  be  received  the  gold  medal  for  his 
researches  on  the  interior  planets  of  the  system. 
We  note  the  appointment  of  Professor  J.  J.  Syl- 
vester, of  London,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore; 
and  among  the  lectures  announced  for  the  first 
term  are  two  courses— one  on  the  History  of 
Astronomy,  by  Professor  S.  Newcomb,  United 
States  Navy,  and  one  on  Geodesy,  by  Professor 
J.  E.  Hilgard,  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

In  the  steady  growth  of  Meteorology  as  an  ex- 
act science  no  problems  are  more  important  than 
those  that  relate  to  the  motions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, whether  as  a whole  or  in  minuter  detail. 
We  therefore  welcome  every  research  into  the 
laws  of  moving  air,  and  among  these  some  of 
the  most  interesting  are  those  that  relate  to  the 
motions  of  vortex  rings.  The  remarkable  mathe- 
matical investigations  into  this  subject  by  Helm- 
holtz and  Sir  William  Thomson  have  been  supple- 
mented by  careful  experiments  and  observations 
by  Professor  R.  S.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  who  has  sought 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  motion  of  the 
vortex  ring  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  air  is  not 
a perfect  fluid.  He  finds  that  the  ring  is  retard- 
ed as  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  a force  directly 
proportional  to  the  velocity.  The  influence  of 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure  is  at  pres- 
ent undetected. 

The  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  numer- 
ous gases,  among  them  the  atmosphere  and  the 
aqueous  vapors  therein,  have  been  carefully  inves- 
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tigated  by  Lorenz,  of  Copenhagen.  The  compar- 
ison of  his  results  with  those  deduced  by  astron- 
omers such  as  Bessel,  Gylden,  Fuss,  etc.,  shows  a 
good  agreement,  and  also  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing a correction  for  moisture  in  the  tables  of 
astronomical  refraction. 

The  radiometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  in 
units  of  force  the  strength  of  the  radiation  emit- 
ted from  the  sun  or  other  body,  has  lately  been 
applied  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Crookes,  to  the  meas- 
urement of  actinic  effect,  his  previous  researches 
having  been  confined  to  the  heat  and  light  rays. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  simple  instrument 
will  afford  a valuable  substitute  for  the  various 
apparatus  that  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  the 
important  meteorological  question  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sun’s  heat  by  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Meteorological 
Society  of  England,  Mr.  U.  E.  Eaton  was  elected 
president,  to  succeed  Dr.  Maun.  The  number  of 
first-class  observing  stations  has  been  considera- 
bly increased.  The  subject  of  solar  radiation  has 
been  officially  taken  up  by  the  society,  which  will 
undertake  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Rev.  F. 
W.  Stow ; but  the  society  will  adopt  the  compar- 
ison of  the  black  with  the  bright  bulb  thermome- 
ters, both  in  vacuo , instead  of  comparing  the  black 
in  vacuo  with  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
air  as  recorded  in  the  shade. 

The  applications  to  meteorology  of  mathemat- 
ical and  mechanical  principles  have  of  late  years 
rapidly  increased  in  number.  Among  the  iatest 
contributions  of  this  kind  we  notice  papers  by 
Captain  Ansart  and  by  Lieutenant  Antoine,  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Maritime  ct  Colonials. 

A new  form  of  siphon  barometer  has  been 
proposed  by  Wild,  of  St  Petersburg,  and  intro- 
duced by  him  at  the  Russian  meteorological  sta- 
tions. It  consists  essentially  of  two  vertical  tubes 
firmly  inserted  into  the  cover  of  the  cistern ; it  is 
heavier  and  more  costly  than  the  ordinary  Fortin 
barometer,  as  made  by  Green  and  others,  but  has 
some  advantages  as  to  accuracy. 

An  office  for  the  study  of  maritime  meteorology 
has  been  opened  at  the  “ Depot  des  Cartes  et 
Plans,”  in  Paris,  and  has  been  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  C.  Ploix. 

M.  Gautier  communicates  to  the  Physical  Soci- 
ety of  Geneva  a second  note  on  the  meteorologic- 
al observations  made  in  Labrador  by  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries.  The  observations  available 
to  him  were  made  in  the  years  1867-74,  and  pos- 
sibly surpass  in  value  and  accuracy  those  which 
we  have,  as  he  says,  reason  soon  to  hope  to  re- 
ceive from  Professor  Abbe,  of  Washington,  into 
whose  hands  fortunately  there  has  fallen  the 
long-lost  original  record  of  the  observations  made 
in  Labrador  from  1776  to  1784.  M.  Gautier  gives 
& valuable  list  of  dates  of  aurora  observed  from 
1869  to  1873. 

The  important  tidal  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Bessels  at  Polaris  Bay  from  November,  1871,  to 
June,  1872,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  him 
as  to  the  certain  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea, 
have  been  so  frequently  misunderstood  that  he 
has  published  in  advance  a short  synopsis  of  the 
forth-coming  chapter  in  his  official  report  on  the 
scientific  results  of  the  Hall  expedition.  The  ti- 
dal waves  from  the  Atlantic  divide  at  Cape  Fare- 
well, whence  they  travel  to  the  northeast  and  the 
northwest  around  Greenland,  until  they  meet  in 
Smith  Sound. 


In  Physic*,  the  activity  of  the  month  has  not 
been  great  Kimball  has  published  the  results 
of  some  experiments  made  by  him  to  ascertain 
whether  the  co-efficient  of  sliding  friction  is  con- 
stant at  all  velocities,  as  it  is  ordinarily  stated  to 
be,  or  whether  it  varies  inversely  as  the  velocity, 
as  certain  practical  results  seem  to  render  prob- 
able. The  figures  given  show:  (1)  that  with  a 
given  inclination  of  the  plane,  the  co-efficient  of 
friction  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases,  rapid- 
ly at  first,  but  more  slowly  afterward;  (2)  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is 
greater  the  greater  the  inclination  of  the  piano, 
within  the  limits  of  the  experiments ; (8)  that  the 
co-efficient  of  friction  in  each  experiment  tends 
toward  a constant  quantity ; and  (4)  this  constant 
seems  to  be  the  same  in  each  experiment 

Wagner  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  ao- 
curacy  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  effusion 
apparatus  of  Schilling  for  determining  the  densi- 
ty of  gases.  Three  perforated  platinum  plates 
were  used,  having  holes  of  different  sizes.  With 
coal  gas  the  density  was  0.46  with  the  largest, 
0.47  with  the  mean,  and  0.48  with  the  smallest 
opening.  Oxygen  gave  1.21,  1.08,  and  1.21  un- 
der these  conditions,  the  true  density  being  1.10. 
Hydrogen  gave  0.22,  0.20,  and  0.23,  its  actual 
density  being  0.069.  Carbonic  acid  gave  1.61, 
1.36,  i,36,  instead  of  1.62.  For  gases  other  than 
coal  gas,  therefore,  the  method  is  inaccurate. 
And  even  for  this  the  variation  from  the  actual 
density,  as  determined  by  the  balance,  was  0.03, 
a value  of  great  importance  so  far  as  the  illumi- 
nating power  is  concerned. 

Crova  has  suggested  a most  excellent  experi- 
ment for  showing  the  relation  of  heat,  electricity, 
and  mechanical  work  to  each  other.  The  appa- 
ratus used  is  a Clamond  thermo-battery,  a Gramme 
magneto-electric  machine,  and  a coil  of  platinum 
wire  inclosed  in  a glass  globe.  1st,  if  the  wire 
coil  be  attached  to  the  battery  alone,  the  heat 
from  the  gas  flame,  transformed  into  electricity 
by  the  battery,  re-appears  as  heat  in  the  external 
circuit  2d,  if  the  Gramme  machine  be  put  in 
the  circuit  in  place  of  the  coil,  the  electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  heat  is  transformed  into  mechan- 
ical work,  and  the  machine  acts  as  a motor. 
3d,  if  both  coil  and  machine  are  put  in  circuit, 
heat  is  produced  in  the  coil,  and  work  in  the  ma- 
chine. But  if  now  the  machine  be  stopped,  the 
incandescence  of  the  wire  is  increased;  as  it 
gradually  acquires  velocity  again,  the  glow  of  the 
wire  is  reduced.  The  expenditure  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  produce  a given  quantity  of  work  is  thus 
made  evident  to  the  eye.  Finally,  if  the  machine 
be  turned  by  hand  in  the  direction  of  its  previous 
rotation,  the  incandescence  of  the  wire  diminishes, 
until  finally  a velocity  is  reached  at  which  the 
wire  no  longer  glows  at  all.  But  if  the  rotation 
be  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  incandescence 
increases  until  the  wire  fuses.  The  additional 
energy  introduced  appears  as  heat 

Ettinghausen  has  made  an  ingenious  use  of  the 
stroboscopic  method  of  Mach  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  uniformity  of  motion  of  rotating 
bodies.  The  rotations  compared  were  obtained 
with  an  electro-magnetic  motor  with  Helmholtz's 
regulator  and  an  accurately  constructed  clock- 
work. The  former  of  these  gave  the  most  uni- 
form motion. 

Witz  has  experimented  successfully  with  the 
freezing  mixture  suggested  by  Pierre  and  Puchot, 
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t.  e.y  a mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and  snow. 
He  finds,  for  example,  that  250  grams  of  fine 
snow  at  aero  mixed  at  once  with  250  grams  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (commercial)  of  sp.  gr.  1.1823, 
at  —1°,  gives  in  the  course  of  one  minute  a so- 
lution having  a temperature  of  —87.5°.  If  the 
acid  be  cooled  previously  to  —18°,  the  mixture 
produces  a cold  sufficient  to  freeze  mercury  very 
readily. 

Page  has  described  a simple  form  of  gas  regu- 
lator, which  has  the  especial  advantage  that  it  is 
not  affected  by  variations  in  the  barometric  press- 
ure. It  consists  of  a mercurial  thermometer,  the 
stem  of  which  is  open  at  the  top.  The  gas  is 
admitted  through  a fine  tube  which  is  placed  with- 
in the  thermometer  tut>e,  so  that  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  within  this  cuts  off  the  supply  of  gas 
when  the  desired  temperature  is  exceeded.  This 
regulator  kept  a beaker  of  water  for  four  or  five 
hours  within  a range  of  0.2°  0.,  and  kept  the 
temperature  of  an  incubator  for  six  weeks  with- 
in 0.5°  C. 

Gaumet  has  devised  a new  telemeter,  or  dis- 
tance measurer,  which  is  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  which  gives  the  distances 
it  measures  to  within  one-fiftieth  of  their  actual 
value.  Even  this  may  be  exceeded  by  using  an 
observing  telescope.  It  is  founded  on  doubly  re- 
flecting the  object  from  two  mirrors  placed  at 
45°  from  each  other,  one  of  which  is  movable. 
By  means  of  a base-line,  and  the  angle  formed 
by  the  lines  drawn  from  the  distant  object  to  the 
extremities  of  the  base-line,  the  distance  may  be 
calculated. 

Salet  has  investigated  anew  the  question  of 
spectra  of  different  orders.  He  combats  the  view 
of  Schuster  that  nitrogen  ceases  to  give  the  char- 
acteristic channeled  spectrum  after  being  heated 
with  sodium,  and  shows,  1st,  that  the  spectrum 
in  question  can  be  obtained  from  nitrogen  heat- 
ed in  oontact  with  sodium;  2d,  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  spectrum  in  the  experiment  is 
due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  nitrogen  itself, 
it  being  absorbed  by  the  sodium  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  discharge ; and  3d,  that  the 
spectrum  described  by  Schuster  is  really  due  to 
vapors  of  the  alkali-metaL 

Tresca  has  given  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments with  the  Gramme  machine,  made  with 
great  care  to  determine  the  economic  value  of 
this  machine  for  the  production  of  light  Two 
machines  were  employed,  one  of  about  six  times 
the  power  of  the  other.  The  number  of  candle 
powers  obtained  from  the  first  was  12,950;  the 
consumption  of  power  7.68  horse-powers,  or  1686 
candles  to  the  horee-power.  From  the  second 
and  smaller  machine  the  light  was  equal  to  21 14 
candles;  and  the  power  consumed  was  equal  to 
2.81  horse-powers,  being  752  candles  to  the  horse- 
power, thus  showing  the  greater  economy  of  the 
larger  machine.  The  cost  of  the  illumination  by 
the  larger  machine  was  only  one-hundredth  of 
that  of  the  same  light  when  obtained  with  oil, 
and  only  one-fiftieth  of  that  obtained  with  coal 
gas. 

In  Chemistry,  Mills  has  published  an  impor- 
tant paper  on  “ The  First  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try,1’ in  which  be  places  in  a strong  light  the 
dynamic  theory  of  chemistry  in  distinction  from 
its  statical  theory  now  generally  reoeived. 

Lodge  has  given  an  interesting  discussion  on 
nodes  and  loops  in  connection  with  chemical  for- 


mulas, showing  that  the  number  of  each  may  be 
easily  calculated  in  any  given  case. 

Ostwald  has  experimented  to  determine  tbe 
effect  of  mass  in  the  chemical  action  of  water 
upon  other  bodies.  He  used  a solution  of  bis- 
muth chloride,  to  which  various  quantities  of  wa- 
ter were  added,  the  amount  being  in  all  cases  more 
than  enough  to  produce  the  precipitate.  Them 
precipitates  were  analyzed,  and  the  ratios  of  tbe 
chlorine  and  bismuth  determined.  From  them  a 
curve  was  constructed,  which  is  hyperbolic  along 
two-thirds,  and  straight  for  the  other  third  of 
its  length.  Hence  the  author  believes  Bertbol- 
let’s  law  is  true,  the  action  being  proportional  to 
the  mass,  the  curve  being  due  to  external  influ- 
ences. 

To  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  Jan- 
uary Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia, 
contributes  an  article  on  the  microscopic  test  for 
blood  stains,  in  which  he  describes  his  improved 
method  of  procedure  where  the  greatest  possible 
economy  or  even  parsimony  of  material  is  need- 
ful, and  he  states  that  from  a single  particle  of 
blood,  which  certainly  weighed  less  than  one  fif- 
teen-thousandth, and  probably  less  than  one  twen- 
ty-five-thousandth, of  a grain,  he  has  actually  ob- 
tained three  kinds  of  evidence,  to  wit,  that  of 
spectrum  analysis,  that  of  the  microscope,  and 
that  of  chemical  reaction.  He  also  states  that 
his  method  is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
and  facile  application  of  spectrum  analysis  to 
blood  6tains,  by  which  this  important  test  is  ren- 
dered at  least  one  hundred  times  as  delicate  as  It 
has  hitherto  been  when  employed  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  highest  British  or  Conti- 
nental authorities,  thus  enabling  us  to  detect  a 
recent  blood  spot  on  white  muslin  covering  one 
ten-thousandth  of  a square  inch,  and  forming  a 
speck  scarcely  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

The  analyses  of  the  air  and  other  experiments 
made  by  Pasteur  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  germs  of  inferior  organisms, 
micrococci,  bacteria,  etc.,  are  every  where  present 
in  the  air.  In  a hospital  the  air  contains  a great 
number  of  these  elements,  and,  in  addition,  oer- 
tain  special  bodies,  such  as  pus  globules  and  spores 
of  epiphytic  parasites,  which  emanate  from  dis- 
eased organisms,  and  owing  to  their  volatility  aft- 
er desiccation,  are  susceptible  of  hovering  in  the 
atmosphere.  One  square  meter  of  tbe  wall  In 
the  surgical  ward  of  La  Piti6  having  been  washed, 
after  neglect  of  two  years,  the  liquid  expressed 
from  the  sponge  (about  thirty  grams)  was  exam- 
ined immediately  afterward.  It  was  black,  and 
showed  micrococcus  in  large  amount,  bacteria,  epi- 
thelial cells,  pus  globules,  red  globules,  and  irreg* 
ular  blackish  masses  and  ovoid  bodies  of  unknown 
nature.  More  recently  Dr.  Esbeth,  of  Zurich,  has, 
says  the  Medical  Record,  found,  by  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope, in  the  sweat  from  the  face,  axilla,  breast, 
and  thigh,  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria.  They 
appear  to  have  originated  from  minute  bodies 
found  upon  the  hairs  in  the  mentioned  regions, 
forming  little  nodules  on  them,  and  appearing  as 
accumulations  of  micrococci. 

Anthropology. — The  fourth  number  of  VoL  L, 
Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  is 
devoted  to  a report  upon  the  Fresh-water  Shell 
Heaps  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida.  The 
work  was  in  press  when  its  author.  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  died.  It  has  been  carried  on  by 
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friends,  especially  by  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam. 
After  a careful  relation  of  localities,  the  author 
gives  a minute  description  of  each  mound  exam- 
ined, and  also  of  the  remains  of  man  and  his 
works.  The  subject  of  cannibalism  is  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  January  27  has  a 
long  illustrated  letter  describing  the  discoveries 
of  idols,  ornaments,  etc.,  collected  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  by  Dr.  W. 
M.  Clarke. 

. The  Russian  government  is  about  to  publish  a 
photolithographic  edition  of  the  famous  Codex 
Babylonia us.  This  codex  contains  all  the  later 
prophets  in  the  original,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  Bible  by  having  the  accents 
above  instead  of  below  the  various  readings. 

A small  pamphlet  entitled  The  Pipes  of  all  Peo- 
ples is  reproduced  from  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post,  December  16,  1870,  giving  a graphic  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Bragge,  containing  over  8000  specimens  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  George  Smith  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
permission  from  the  Turkish  government  to  re- 
new his  excavations  at  Nineveh,  and  ere  this  is 
doubtless  on  his  way.  He  hopes  to  continue  his 
researches  until  all  the  remaining  fragments  of 
Assur-bani-pal's  library  are  recovered,  which  will 
enable  him  to  complete  the  interesting  set  of  le- 
gends upon  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

As  a contribution  to  Zoological  science,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  received  from  M.  P. 
Fischer  a paper  on  the  hypsometric  distribution 
of  mollusca,  that  is,  the  altitudes  at  which  they 
are  found.  It  is  a striking  fact,  says  Galignani, 
that  plants  thrive  on  mountains  with  great  regu- 
larity, each  at  a certain  height  Every  species 
has  its  peculiar  habitat,  and  if  the  mountain  ex- 
ceeds 8000  feet  or  9000  feet  vegetable  life  gradu- 
ally disappears  near  the  summit.  The  terrestrial 
mollusca,  being  unprovided  with  means  of  loco- 
motion enjoyed  by  birds  and  insects,  and  being, 
moreover,  dependent  upon  vegetable  life  for  food, 
could  not,  our  author  thought,  fail  to  be  distributed 
in  the  same  way  as  plants,  and  this  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  observation.  Each  species  ex- 
tends to  an  altitude  the  limits  of  which  it  does 
not  overstep.  M.  Fischer  has  verified  this  in  the 
Central  Pyrenees  as  well  as  in  the  Alps,  and  di- 
vided the  altitudes  into  five  zones,  comprised  be- 
tween 1500  feet  and  7600  feet.  Each  zone  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  a species  of  Helix. 
Thus  in  the  Pyrenees  the  first  zone,  ending  at  a 
height  of  3000  feet,  is  called  that  of  Helix  ear- 
thimana ; the  seoond,  ending  at  8600  feet,  Hdix 
aspersa  ; the  third,  terminating  at  4500  feet,  He- 
lix limbala  ; the  fourth,  limited  at  6000  feet,  Helix 
ntmoralis;  and  the  fifth,  ending  at  7500  feet, 
Helix  carascalensis.  In  the  Alps,  at  the  same  al- 
titudes, the  names  of  the  zones  are  respectively 
Helix  carthusiana , obvohtla,  FonieneUi , sylvatica , 
and  glacialis . A few  individual  mollusks  may, 
indeed,  climb  as  high  as  9000  feet,  but  they  will 
stop  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Various 
genera  of  fluvlatile  mollusks  do  not  ascend  higher 
than  8000  feet — a circumstance  of  some  impor- 
tance to  geologists,  since  it  proves  that  in  the 
quaternary  beds  the  fossiliferous  strata  contain- 
ing those  genera,  such  as  Neritina,  etc.,  were  de- 
posited at  small  altitudes. 

A snake-eating  snake  is  noticed  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Naturalist.  Mr.  Gabb  recently  brought  one 
of  these  snakes  (Oxyrrhopus)  from  Costa  Rica, 
almost  five  feet  long,  which  had  swallowed  nearly 
three  feet  of  a large  harmless  snake  about  six 
feet  in  length.  The  head  was  partially  digested, 
while  three  feet  projected  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oxyrrhopus  in  a sound  condition.  Professor  Cope 
suggests  that  its  introduction  into  regions  infest- 
ed with  venomous  snakes,  like  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, would  be  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

In  Agricultural  Science , the  most  Interesting 
subject  we  have  to  record  is  the  report  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Section  for  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry of  the  German  Association  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophers and  Physicians,  whoso  forty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  took  place  at  Gratz,  in  Btyria,  in 
September  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Fittbogen  reported  results  of  observations 
on  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  at 
Dahrae,  in  Prussia.  The  maximum  during  the 
year  from  September,  1874,  to  August,  1875,  was 
4.17,  the  minimum  2.70,  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
in  10,000  volumes  of  air.  The  mean  of  847  daily 
observations  was  8,34.  On  the  basis  of  former 
observations  by  Saussure  and  Boussingault,  the 
average  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  has 
been  assumed  to  be  4 to  4.15  volumes  in  10,000. 

But  the  later  determinations  by  Henneberg,  at 
Weende,  who  found  an  average  of  3.2,  and  of 
Franz  Schulze,  in  Rostock,  who  made  1600  de- 
terminations, with  an  average  of  2.92  volumes  in 
10,000,  unite  with  those  of  Fittbogen  in  indicating 
that  the  figures  just  mentioned  are  too  high.  The 
very  low  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  at 
Rostock,  however,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  prox- 
imity to  the  Baltic  Sea,  by  whose  waters  some  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  was  doubtless  ab- 
sorbed. 

Dr.  Kellner,  of  the  experiment  station  at  Pros- 
kau,  reported  results  of  experiments  on  the  influ- 
ence of  shearing,  and  of  small  doses  of  arsenic, 
upon  the  digestion  of  food  by  sheep.  As  has 
been  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  shearing 
was  found  to  have  no  effect  upon  digestion.  The 
better  fattening  of  shorn  sheep  is  thought  by  Kell- 
ner to  be  due  to  improved  appetite.  But  the  feed- 
ing of  twenty  milligrams  (about  one-eighth  grain) 
of  arsenkms  acid  (white  arsenic)  per  ncad  daily 
increased  both  the  digestion  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  flesh  in  slight  degree. 

It  is  well  known  that  a large  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  German  stations  on  the  influence  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  upon  the  digestion  of  hay 
and  other  coarse  foods  with  which  they  are  fed. 

It  has  been  found  that  concentrated  foods  which 
contain  little  albuminoids  and  considerable  carbo- 
hydrates (starch,  sugar,  etc.)  decrease  the  diges- 
tion of  coarse  foods,  and  that  this  is  quite  true 
of  turnips,  and  still  more  true  of  potatoes.  Dr. 
Wolff,  of  Hohenheim,  gave  the  results  of  109  dif- 
ferent feeding  trials  with  sheep,  in  which  these 
results  are  fully  confirmed. 

Dr.  Wolff  reported  some  experiments  upon  the 
much-discussed  subject  of  the  influence  of  the 
fats  and  oils  of  food  upon  digestion.  Four  full- 
grown  wethers  were  fed  in  each  of  several  ex- 
periments with  hay,  to  which  were  added  in  the 
individual  trials  concentrated  foods,  in  some  cases 
nearly  free  from  oils,  and  in  others  containing 
more  or  less  fatty  or  oily  substance.  Bean-meal, 
pakn-oll  cake,  with  varying  quantities  of  oil,  were 
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the  substances  employed.  Wolff  concludes  from 
these  experiments  that  the  fat  in  nitrogenous 
foods  causes  no  alteration  in  the  digestibility  of 
the  albuminoids,  unless,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  an  excess  of  oily  substance  is  fed,  a dis- 
turbance of  the  digestion  is  thereby  brought  about. 

In  Engineering , we  may  record  the  fact  that  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  much-talked- 
of  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  at  Poughkeepsie 
has  been  awarded  to  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. From  the  published  details  of  the  pro- 
posed structure  we  glean  that  the  main  river 
bridge  will  be  composed  of  five  spans  of  525  feet 
each,  from  centre  to  centre  of  piers,  each  span  hav- 
ing a clear  width  of  500  feet  at  water-line.  The 
river  spans  and  approaches  are  to  be  built  for  two 
tracks,  with  sidewalks  and  iron  hand-rails  through- 
out, and  when  completed  the  structure  will  be 
what  is  termed  an  under-grade  or  deck  bridge. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches, 
as  designed,  will  be  4500  feet.  The  erection  of 
the  above-described  structure,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  a preliminary  step  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  line  of  railroad  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, which,  it  is  affirmed,  will  be  but  921  miles 
in  length,  or  fifty-nine  miles  shorter  than  the 
shortest  existing  route. 

The  accounts  from  the  jetty  works  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
continue  to  be  most  favorable.  The  results  of 
the  works  so  far  constructed  are  beginning  to' 
appear  on  the  bar  itself,  where  some  thirteen  feet 
of  water  was  reported  some  weeks  ago ; and  the 
daily  papers  of  a few  days  ago  contained  the  state- 
ment that  a schooner  of  thirteen  feet  draught  had 
successfully  made  the  passage  over  the  bar. 

The  statistics  of  ship-building  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  indicate  somewhat 
of  a falling  off  in  this  important  industry  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  The  diminution, 
however,  is  principally  confined  to  a class  of  ves- 
sels which  do  not  figure  very  prominently  in  the 
ship-building  industry  proper,  such  os  canal-boats 
and  barges.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  this 
special  branch  of  the  trade  is  to  be  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  gradu- 
ally absorbing  the  carrying  business  from  the 
canals.  The  following  figures  may  prove  of  in- 
terest as  indicative  of  the  work  of  the  last  year 
compared  with  that  of  the  two  preceding  years  : 


Yttr. 

Ship* 

and 

Burks. 

Brig*. 

School}- 

•nr*. 

Sloop*, 
Cnal-BotU, 
tnd  Hnrge*. 

St  Min- 
er*. 

Total. 

ISIS 

28 

9 

611 

1331 

403 

2271 

1974 

n 

33 

650 

995 

404 

214T 

1875 

114 

33 

503 

340 

840 

1318 

Our  commercial  marine  at  the  close  of  1875 
comprised,  according  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation at  our  disposal,  a total  of  32,285  vessels, 
representing  a tonnage  of  4,853,732,  showing  an 
increase  of  53,080  tons  over  the  total  of  1874, 
of  some  157,700  tons  over  1873,  and  of  415,995 
tons  as  compared  with  1872. 

The  submarine  cable  between  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia, and  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  just  been 
successfully  laid,  and  is  now  open  for  business 
traffic.  Every  colony  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  af- 
firmed, is  now  in  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
mother  country. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  prominent 
facts  relating  to  the  iron  industry  of  the  United 
States,  as  set  forth  in  the  Centennial  edition  of  a 


work  entitled  The  Iren-  Work*  of  the  United  Stott*, 
just  published  by  the. authority  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association : 

Whole  number  of  completed  blast  furnaces, 

January  1,1876 71S 

Annual  capacity  of  same,  in  net  tons 5,438,230 

Whole  number  of  rolling-mills,  January  1. 

1876 S3S 

Total  annual  capacity  of  same,  in  finished 

iron,  net  tona 4,180,760 

Annual  capacity  of  all-rail  mills,  in  heavy 

rails,  net  tons 1,040,300 

Number  of  Bessemer  works  (twenty-four 

converters),  January  1, 1876 11 

Annual  capacity,  net  tons 500,000 

Number  of  open-hearth  steel-works,  Janu- 
ary 1. 1876 16 

Annual  capacity  of  same,  in  net  tons 45,000 

Nnmher  of  crucible  and  other  ateel- works, 

January  1, 1876 S3 

Annual  capacity  of  merchantable  steel,  net 

tons 106,250 

Number  of  Catalan  forges  making  blooms 

direct  from  ore,  January  1, 1876 83 

Annual  capacity  in  blooms  and  billets,  net 

tons 59,408 

Number  of  bloomerlee  making  blooms  from 

pig-iron,  January  1. 18T6 08 

Annual  capacity  in  blooms,  net  tons 60,308 

In  Technology , we  may  record  the  fact  that  a 
new  variety  of  bronze,  containing  manganese,  is 
now  being  introduced  by  an  English  manufactur- 
ing firm.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  very  valuable  for 
all  kinds  of  small  work  where  gun-metal  is  now 
used,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  forged  like  iron. 

Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  gives  an  account  of  a curi- 
ous novelty  devised  by  a Paris  physician,  which 
may  ultimately  result  in  an  altogether  new  and 
useful  application  of  photography.  It  consists 
of  a flame  burning  at  an  opening  made  in  the 
head  of  a drum  of  some  verjr  elastic  membrane. 
Any  noise,  as  by  speaking,  singing,  etc.,  sets  the 
membrane  in  vibration,  which  vibration  is  com- 
municated to  the  flame.  If  now  a rotating  mir- 
ror is  placed  behind  the  flame,  and  revolved  at 
the  proper  rate  of  speed,  a succession  of  intricate 
figures  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  or  a screen,  which 
figures  vary  according  to  the  sounds  emitted.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  by  employing  a flame  of 
high  chemical  intensity,  the  figures  produced  by  it 
in  the  mirror  might  be  photographically  repro- 
duced upon  a properly  prepared  sensitive  surface 
passed  before  the  mirror  at  the  proper  rate  of 
speed.  Carrying  the  idea  a little  further — that  is 
to  say,  should  it  be  possible  to  interpret  the  images 
thus  continuously  produced — we  will  then  be  able 
to  take  down  speeches,  addresses,  etc.,  photo- 
graphically, instead  of  reporting  them  stenograph- 
ically,  as  is  now  the  custom. 

MM.  Trfcve  and  Durassier  have  made  some  in- 
teresting researches  on  the  internal  magnetism 
of  magnets,  and  find  that  the  magnetism,  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  surface,  penetrates  to 
the  very  centre  of  steel.  Their  experiments  in- 
volved the  solvent  action  of  acids  on  bars  of  steel 
magnetized  to  saturation,  and  they  conclude  that 
either  the  magnetism,  at  first  superficial,  pene- 
trates successively  into  the  mass  in  proportion  as 
the  outer  layers  are  dissolved  away,  or  that  the 
magnetism  penetrates  into  the  entire  mass  of  a 
piece  of  homogeneous  steel. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  addressed  a memorial  to  Con- 
gress advocating  the  preparation  of  coins  of  met- 
rical weight  and  uniform  fineness  (<£$),  and  the 
securing  of  legislation  and  treaty  stipulation*, 
whereby  such  coins  shall  become  legal  tender  ac- 
cording to  their  weight 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  March. — 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  February  29, 
the  Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill  was 
passed.  The  House  bill  appropriated  $259,231 ; 
this  amount  was  increased  by  orer  $40,000  in 
the  Senate  bilL  The  House  refused  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendments,  and  a committee 
of  conference  was  appointed,  March  20.  A bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  March  1,  appro- 
priating $3,200,000  for  repairing  and  in  part  re- 
building the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
the  House,  March  8,  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Appropriation  Bill  was  reported;  the  sum 
appropriated  was  $12,799,883,  being  a reduction 
from  last  year  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  reduced 
from  $35,570  to  $16,000. 

Resolutions  of  impeachment  against  William 
W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  were  passed  by 
the  House,  March  2,  and  the  next  day  the  Senate 
was  notified  of  the  appointment  by  the  House  of 
a committee  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  The  ground  of  impeachment  was  the 
charge  that  General  Belknap  had  profited  by  a 
poet-tradership  appointment  General  Belknap 
had  already  resigned  his  position,  and  his  resig- 
nation had  been  accepted  by  the  President. 

An  important  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
March  1,  recommending  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  assemble  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties or  towns  on  the  approaching  Centennial  an- 
niversary, and  to  cause  to  be  delivered  a historical 
sketch  of  the  county  or  town  from  itd  formation, 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  filed  in  the  County 
Clerk’s  office  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  so 
that  a complete  record  may  thus  be  had  of  the 
progress  of  the  republic. 

The  Senate,  February  25,  passed  a bill  amend- 
ing the  acts  for  refunding  the  national  debt  (July 
14, 1870,  and  January  20, 1871),  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  bonds  bearing  four  and  a half  per 
cent,  interest  to  $500,000,000,  and  to  make  them 
payable  after  thirty  (instead  of  fifteen)  years. — A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  March  2,  appro- 
priating $163,000  to  provide  for  engraving  and 
printing  United  States  notes,  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  silver  coinage 
for  the  redemption  of  fractional  currency. — The 
Senate,  March  6,  adopted  a resolution  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  United  States  from  1845  to  1875;  also 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  same  period,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. — A bill  to  repeal  the  Resumption 
Act  of  last  year  failed  in  the  House,  March  20, 
the  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
standing  109  to  108. 

The  Senate  passed  a bill,  March  7,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a commissioner  to  gather  in- 
formation concerning  insects  injurious  to  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  devise  methods  for  their  de- 
struction. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  judiciary,  February  21. 

The  Senate,  March  10,  passed  a bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico  os  a State. 


The  Senate,  March  8,  decided  against  Mr.  Pinch- 
back’s  admission  to  a seat  in  that  body,  29  to  82. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Alphonso  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  War  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  March  8.  The  President  has  nominated 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.,  for  Minister  to  England,  to  suc- 
ceed General  Schenck,  resigned. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Indiana, 
February  22,  nominated  Godlove  S,  Orth  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  proposed  Senator  Morton  for  the  Pres- 
idency.— The  same  day  the  Republicans  of  Iowa 
advocated  specie  resumption,  and  suggested  Mr. 
Blaine  for  President 

The  Connecticut  Republican  State  Convention, 
February  29,  nominated  Henry  C.  Robinson  for 
Governor. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  election,  March  14, 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cheney,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a plurality 
over  Mr.  Marcy  of  3698,  and  a majority  orer  all 
of  3273. 

The  French  ministry  has  been  definitively  con- 
stituted as  follows : M.  Dufaure,  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice ; M.  Ricard, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Waddington,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship ; M.  Chris- 
tophle,  Minister  of  Public  Works ; M.  Teisserene 
de  Bort,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ; 
Admiral  Fourichon,  Minister  of  the  Marine;  M. 
L6on  Say,  Minister  of  Finance ; General  De  Cissey, 
Minister  of  War;  the  Due  Decazes,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  All  the  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  belong  to  the  Left  Centre. 

The  French  Senate,  on  the  13th  March,  elected 
the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  as  President,  and 
MM.  Martel,  Duclerc,  and  Kerdrel,  and  General 
Ladmirault  Vice-Presidents.  M.  Gr6vy  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Chamber. 

The  civil  war  in  Spain  is  concluded,  Don  Car- 
los having  fied  to  France. 

DISASTERS^ 

February  28. — A sleeping-car  was  thrown  from 
the  track  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  Extension.  The 
car  was  burned,  and  Mr.  Bissel,  of  the  Sherman 
House,  Chicago,  and  hiB  son  perished  in  the 
flames. 

March  6. — A freight  train,  with  a passenger- 
car  attached,  fell  through  a bridge  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  eleven  persons  were 
killed. 

March  7. — The  Home  for  the  Aged,  in  East 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  partly  consumed  by  fire. 
Eighteen  old  men  were  burned  to  death. 

March  12. — The  British  ship  Eumenide*,  from 
Port  Royal  for  Greenock,  capsized  at  sea.  The 
captain  and  twelve  others  were  lost 

OBITUARY. 

February  28. — In  New  York  city,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Horsley,  a distinguished  musical  composer, 
aged  fifty-one  years. 

February  23. — In  France,  Ambroise  Firmin 
Didot,  the  noted  publisher. 

February  24. — At  Monrovia,  ex-President  Rob- 
erts, of  Liberia. 

March  1. — In  England,  Lady  Augusta  8tanley, 
wife  of  Dean  Stanley.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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ZOZ  AXl*  Q9t)S& 

IN  a rocent  number  of  Stcra 

,15' an.  entiutailung  and  lhatrhctive  utlicte  on 
;>••  Misquotation  of  Scripture,”  in  ’sriihiK  ar#  given 
jK.t*veral'  biatances  w hfe**  men . ;dk^gn.i^d  tot. 

•.only  in-;  theology*  but  in  public  txh\  hare  made 
absurd  blunders  in  quoting,  a*  trwn  the  Bible* 
passages  that  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  Sacred 
Volume  For  instance: 

The  late  Governor  Wise,  of  Tirgicno,  m a let- 
ter to  Mon,  David  Hubbard,  said, *•  The  Reubens 
hare  tried  to  sell  me  fato  Egypt  for  mydrmm- 
ing/n  Unfortunately  for  the  SJoVemor,  lien  ben 
was  the  only  one  in  the  company  of  treacherous 
brethren  who  did  not  wish  to  sell  Joseph  into 

An  «<»iaent  lawyer  of  Malm?,  in  an  argtJiweni 
«v*  eession  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sawvwbto 
tog  to  rmphnmxc  the  fact  that  deed*?,  hot  words, 
shoir  n person’a  ontmm  in  any  giren  transaction, 
cH*4  to  the  )ui y the  rasr  of  the  pnxti$*h  whose 

Tatiier jUvitoi  hl»  pro|>erty1>otweea  fete  two  sone,  ^ . v . .. 

nnd  said,  “Oo,  work  lo-iiay  in  mv  Tinqytfn.1 .”  One  he  found,  ok  some  have  supposed,  in  either  the 
of  them  said, ’4 I go,”  but  didn't ; the  other  rafused,  or  New  T^tnmcuf,  Something  more  than  a 
and  afterward  repented  and  went.  dosem  yoars  ago,  Mr.  Lamar,  member  of  Congress 

An  unfounded  notion ha*  'herm.  wide -spread  from  Miasissippt,  replying  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  New 
that  the  forbidden  fruit  ut  JPariu^e  was  the  ap*  York,  emit,  la  the  House  of  Beprewntativ*^  “i 
pl/:  (tM)erhT  iL  lf»,17  ; hi  $),  Hevee  we  Hive  would  ramtnand  to  my  friend  from  Near  York 
Adam'*  xtpfdvt  w designation,  txdh  popular  and  that  pelage  *if  the  Bible,  cKnow  tbyweffL’ " 
srfentifie,  of  a projeidmg:  vartibge  in  the  human  The  0ro>,  Nathan  Clifford ‘ ’^ci&w 
neck,  and  especially  the  male  neck.  as  if  the  pro  Urtiivd . Sutter  Supreme  Court)  was  tnpgcd,  some 
hiblted  morse!  stuck  there  ?«  the  ih toat  uf  -our  mr»  *inbe,  **  jcwim***!  cm  a.  murder  trial  at  Lewis- 
first  patent*.  In  anatomy' ^-ihir  firottihetTincc  \?  tob*  Maine.  In  the  course  of  an  argument  which 
known  at*  ftomam  Adorn**,  -(*m  Coo-  he  offered,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  order  to  flinch  an  im« 

Mtiiioal  ISdnnuuy,  "u  probable  hypothecs  of  his  mreotkm,  rvsrurkcd, 

wlumrieai  Mnppositiou  that  pan  bf  l&tt  fprhlddtm  with  grpt  Kolemnitr  and  great  emphasis  **  Sprn-t 
$5pfe  which  Adam  siude  In  the*  timuit,  and  thing;*  belong  to  &&&,"  " At  this  point,’1  says  the 


course,  which  had  not  bc^fi  nornioiit^  to  paper 
before  tfrliyury.  “After the apostrophe, 1 Eternal 

Ctjd,  ou  wha;  *ro  Tl.ioe  ttiQmh#  intent  \ what  art 
those  ehtrrp rises  of  guilt  ahd  honor  that,  tor  the 
mfyt$  of  tfndr ppforaere,  Tkyxiim  to  fo»  env^kqied 
In  * djttkutm  whioh  the  tyre  of  H**wi  urns  not 
penetrate/1  he  naked,  *lhd  1 say  pw/efnifr,  Fir, 
when  1 preached  it V1  ^ Yog*  ‘ fk<’  you  think, 
Sir,  l may  venture  to  niter  it  ? For  no  mon  wb* 
ctmaMtred  ths  fdire  of  the  Englieb  langua^s 
wnuld  use  a word  «<:  ihw . i^lik|bl«.;  them-  -.hht 
frrtm  absolute  necessity ‘ * Thq  vf^ithtiees  at 
Hberty  to  alter  h if  you  think  well^  v Then  be 
^ gJXH!,  Sir,  us  to  to&  your  pvnril,  and  for 
htiit  put  ptent  : pierpu  ?» ;:if&  wtod,  'Mr*  the 
only  word  to  Ihf.  tiHfd  H&m ' v • . .,  ;.- 

^Kiintr  Uijarlfv  &X»hr ^ of  - *^iiiiable 
ntimnnojK*  of  fitn' ^ 0^1  gnumir ;:f ihihic^hy^  iftd  H 
lb  worthy  in.  be  in  •letters -of  gpm f^V?the- 

temple  dour  it  Dt4phi,  dtWf  am  hapf.-en  to 

>i -j  artH-itt ' »r}  vrt  *U«a 


EDITORS  DRAWER, 


jMiriHtt,  11  the  learned  counsel  laid 
down  fctfoko#  hfaspeetacle^  mjA 

ing  life  hfinda  bio  hie  pockets,  observed  to  the 
court  that  he  wa*  indebted  to  Judge  Sfeh  for  this, 
thought,  whftj  nt  the  trial,  reminded  him  that  it 
vm  the  language  of  Hon.  $*eieg  Apragu*  in  com 
chiding  hfa  argument  for  Sfagcr,  Deeply  impress- 
fl  withdt*  fercihife.  krngti&gii-  as  trail '.$&  with  the 
orighmliiy  edibe  idea*  he  s»ispmtHl  yt  must  have 
been  borrowed  by  Mr,  Hprcigbs  »^d  now,  having 
devpted  m&te  ixio$  to  the  Investigation,  he  vrn* 
happy  to  *iaie  ty  the  htiBorahte  twixri  that  he  had 
traced  the  quotation  to  its  source,  % dUigetdiy 
acftK^tng.iS^A^libdik^  ha  had  that 

the  language  m$  first  ii:fced hy  ^my  tord  Hkfa  in 
hi a plena  of 'the  :m  the  volume 

and  *IM»  wu$:tm  much  for  the  Chanty 

Attorney,  I>ahhm?,  «fie  of  the  »^>po*tog  conn- 

&*d,  who  ifcWipoaod  * 4 Oly  Mr.  Clifford.  that  i*  in 
the  BiWe;  ym  aril?  find  it  -in  Dwtewmotuy.  chap- 
ter xm.,  2&M> 

The.  pwlpttfa  in  n great  measure  itmfmneiibk 
for  the*  loose  Wnd  soinettme^  slovenly ipeatturmt 
Of  anerud  h»ugE»iagp,  Out  of  the  ^*r$e*  of 
tlie  Bihfcs  >hea>  are  not  mure  than  one.  hi  fln 
that  a dermouiser  will  fee likely  ever  ta  hay*  to* 
casiou  to  usty  fa  it  too  muoh  fe*  rtvpVuri  of  him 
• that  In  citing  these  dto  etotold ? 
Otherwise,  why  not  adorn*  With  tpttunt  Oil  'Thom- 
as Fuller, rt  Lord^-t  dlseuvv^  an 
my  aoul?t  ••  v_ . ;' . V 

*6*  nie'r 

rhnog.^t-. d>ovtoetfW<>'  vc  ihe.  Pmu+f; » ij% 

■ *#, * fan??  ^»u*'  '.#  1X0-lwikcS% 

V jpt*-,  -titeMgk  i:  Vtff} 

Just  above  l!ie  iennihus 
of Twenty-eighth;  Street, 
f fifty  year*  fcgo,  wss 

KIppV  Potht,  m the  ^ : 

■East  River,  in  the  rear  jy 

wL.wldeb'-  mi  __ 

j i-  -*.  i&  ykh'j^  ... . . r, 

i&  -a; 

" ;•:  - 

' '.  'y" 

\ Jf&h* ’ > 

Kddr.  ...*•/• 

‘.Vt;  '•  * i/.i 

V ' ^ 

: .;'  Jfify'  . \ j 

face  curved  in  rftotitx  and  c / ^5 

underneatii  u tho  iron 
%uros,  Whim  the  / ^ 

BritUli  held  Jtfew  T»irk,  ,>  ^ ,%? 

^lajor  Andr6  w^s  a fee- 
quent  yisif.or  to  'this 
Kipf<  muu-Ji'oj;,  and  "tn  • ' 


pulsed  idtfij  exokiodog,  -:<>h,  you  i.w  hangcti  r 
and  he  left-  in  \%Z7  u?Uf  of  the  sens  of  the 
Kipp  family  (ahiUiv  iwciity-jl?  yearn  old!  laid  me 
that  he  hail  Uila  etary  from  Hfa  aunt  lolly's  own 
lips,  and  that  ^ deeply  maddened  wb-un,  < m 
hearing  of  A»dre>  fate  shortly  hfj^rwartl,  shu 
recalled  her  word*  «pokeu  In  be 

hmagedP* ;.  ; v'  y.  V', 

Ti«  following  fa  sent  tu  us  tu<  « Mthf.no  u«- 
published  attondoht  uf  the  late  JSlchalas  I>ong. 
worth,  the  futlier  of  AmeHcan  Champagne  inak- 
efa.  Ho  laid  It  m M a hard  fate  that  all  lutiiries 
went  to  gwl  p^ypks  and  fur  the  future  he  would 
took  after  the  lutd.  An  old  Irish  woman,  who  was 
Jts  had  os  latl  youhl  hct  heaol  ihfa,  andconchid- 
mg  that  Mr.  I>jngvf6rth'iraa'  in  ihc  $4 me  category 
as  hor^Jf,  nailed  upon  hhu,  * 

my  good  woman,  what  X 4o  for 

youf1 

“But,  plal^  yer  honcr,  fht  like  yta^C-^no 
of  .the  t«a.d  wrt.,‘  ; , . '•;  ;’•  \;  - U ■ i±  xj ' ; ;• 

Mr,  iyongw^rth  smlleth  and  a^in  a»ked  her 
what >he  would liaye  ^ •;. •> ' /v  V <f  > ';• 

‘‘  Would  yer  bouor  be  after  j»ViU'  a $up  of 
wlmke f ?'  Having  ^WRltewed  the  e^famifvt 
u l>4hi  l.te  and  iiumlr  yer  honor,  and  when 
ye  cache  the  wicked  pfacer  nuiy  i be  the  on o to 
give  ye  ffr£  cup  cow  Id  water  1” 

Lethe  was  mar  w IVeJp71  .tofc  summer  in  the  ebiir? « 
try— a good  Xmd* t U?  ij h* 

est  pa rt  o f the  .rf 1 1 ‘:^*,x»Hp*c:rMi,--v 

fdks  at  Hope,  a>\  /t»i< ' 

prevalent  therv  <>ja  hf'r  **dm«  v//>  a^)»t4hw 
sha  enjoyed  ^ho  Tpjdifd  •.  i>: Rwtyfc  h» d 

»3tieh  a ntoe  time -u ’ 5ViS  ^ ...,  . * mow- 


IVh  vn;.:  ^V'r^.  M '; 
far 

ed  t»/>  iiVhi 

oti  Ukrt*Xii‘  e/di 
i'LooW:  ftcUajp- 

tog,  ' D>i)yv 

a t *w«  <»i(i  f riuu^d  i klH’ 

me  good-by, T.  She,  in  a 
half  - joking  way,  re- 
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al  every  day,  and  sometimes  two.  Hardly  had 
time  to  eat  and  wash  dishes !” 

On  another  occasion  some  city  friends  were 
visiting  us.  One  of  the  ladies  remained  in  the 
dining-room  when  Lettie  sat  down  to  her  tea. 
Lettie  commenced  with  sponge-cake,  followed 
with  pound-cake,  and  had  nearly  finished  the 
fruit  cake  when  the  lady  left.  No  sooner  was 
she  gone  than  Lettie  exclaimed : 

“ Weil,  I never  was  so  glad  to  see  any  one’s 
back.” 

“Why,  Lettie?” 

“ Because  I’m  jist  gouged  with  eake.” 

“ Why,  then,  didn’t  you  eat  something  else?” 

“ Do  you  think,”  replied  that  child  of  nature, 
“that  I would  let  them  stuck-up  city  folks  see 
me  eat  biscuit  ? Not  much  1” 

A correspond  ext,  having  seen  in  a previous 
number  an  allusion  to  “ The  Owl  and  the  Pussy- 
Cat,”  one  of  Lear’s  Nonsense  Songs,  desires  us  to 
reprint  the  rhymes.  As  other  readers  may  not 
have  seen  them,  we  comply  with  his  request. 
“ Jumblies,”  alluded  to  in  the  same  connection, 
will  also  be  found  in  Lear’s  book,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY-CAT. 

The  owl  and  the  pussy-cat  went  out  to  sea 
In  a beautiful  pea-green  boat; 

They  took  some  honey,  and  lots  of  money 
Wrapped  up  in  a five-pound  note. 

The  owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above. 

And  sang  to  his  light  guitar, 

“ O puwy,  O pussy,  O pussy,  my  love, 

What  a beautiful  pussy  you  are,  you  are  1 — 

What  a beautiful  pussy  you  are!” 

Pussy  said  to  the  owl, 14  You  elegant  fowl,' 

How  charmingly  sweet  you  sing! 

Come,  let  ns  be  married— too  long  we  have  tarried ; 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a ring?” 

So  they  sailed  away  for  a year  and  a day. 

To  the  land  where  the  bong-tree  grows. 

And  there  In  the  wood  a piggy-wig  stood, 

With  a ring  In  the  end  of  nls  nose,  his  nose— 

A ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 

44  Dear  pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 
Your  Hug?”  Said  the  piggy,  “I  will;” 

So  they  took  it  away,  ana  were  married  next  day, 
By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  bill. 

They  dined  upon  mince,  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a runcibie  spoon. 

And  hand  in  hand  on  the  golden  sand 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  moon— 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

A Rochester  correspondent,  who  had  read  in 
the  Drawer  Mark  Twain’s  epitaph  on  the  cook, 
is  reminded  of  a conversation  between  himself 
and  another  gentleman  on  the  Reformation,  in 
which  he  (the  correspondent)  chanced  to  repeat 
Martin  Luther’s  saying  of  himself,  “ I am  a most 
rare  man.”  The  other  man,  with  a twinkle  in 
his  eye,  remarked,  “ I grant  you  Luther  in  his 
day  was  a most  rare  man,  but,  as  a good  Catholic, 
I suppose  I am  bound  to  maintain  that  by  this 
time  he  is  well  done” 

A member  of  that  great  and  good  body,  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  sends  us  one. 

In  a little  village  in  Maine  formerly  lived  a 
man  whom  nothing  could  surprise.  Whenever 
any  thing  unusual  occurred,  he  always  put  on  a 
wise  look,  and  said,  “ Well,  I’ve  been  expecting 
that;  I knew  it  would  happen.”  One  evening, 
in  the  village  grocery,  a neighbor  came  in  and 


said  to  him,  ‘Mr.  H — — , did  you  know  a whale 
was  stuck  under  th<p  bridge?”  (The  stream  was 
so  shallow  that  boy**  waded  across.) 

Our  friend  raised  his  eyebrows  and  answered, 
“ Well,  no,  I didn’t  knowhe  had  got  here,  but  I 
heard  there  was  one  a-coming.” 


Ws  wish  to  embalm,  as  it  were,  in  Hie  records 
of  the  Drawer  two  or  three  bright  little  things 
sent  to  the  Tribune  from  London  by  “John  Paul” 
Webb.  They  are  about  the  Queen’s  stables,  and 
her  opening  of  Parliament 


When  a distinguished  friend  ssked  me  If  I would 
not  like  to  visit  “the  Royal  Mews”  with  him,  I at  onee 
sent  my  dress-coat  to  be  pressed  and  a pair  of  white 
kids  to  be  cleaned,  and  bought  a new  red  neck-tie  be- 
sides, thinking  a call  was  meant  on  the  Marquis  of 
Lorne,  who  I knew  had  lately  published  a book  of 
poems. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  our  cab  brought 
up  at  the  back-doors  of  Buckingham,  and  a groom 
showed  us  into  the  stables.  Luckily  I had  an  oat 
book  in  my  pocket,  or  the  occasiou  would  have  found 
me  unequipped.  Le  Rol  sa  Mews.  Recollection  of  a 
play  of  that  name  came  Into  my  mind,  and  though 
there  were  no  kings  running  about  the  yard,  a rein  or 
two  was  to  be  seen  inside  the  stables.  This  made  it 
easy  to  trace  the  connection,  as  it  were— to  see  why 
they  spell  stables  so  queerly.  La  relne  s’amuse.  Isn't 
that  'ere  apparent — aux  yeux,  Indeed  ? 

Though  not  often  in  an  admitting  mood,  I will  ad- 
mit, and  without  qualification,  that  the  Queen's  mews 
lay  over  any  mewses  that  I have  ever  before  seen,  not 
even  excepting  the  Third  Avenue  mew  of  my  own  na- 
tive city.  In  number  of  horses  the  latter  has  the  ad- 
vantage, perhaps,  but  when  it  comes  to  quality,  candor 
compels  the  admission  that  her  Majesty  leads.  Nor  on 
the  score  of  number,  either,  are  the  royal  mews  to  be 
sneezed  at  Besides  horses  for  her  own  use,  the  Queen 
has  to  keep  a mount  for  equerries,  exons,  and  other 
exigencies ; so  she  has  160  in  all. . . . 

44  There’s  what  we  call  a proper  cob,”  said  the  groom, 
pointing  to  a good-looking  horse.  When  1 asked  if 
they  called  the  horse  so  because  be  held  corn  nicely, 
he  said.  44  Not  at  all,”  and  kindly  went  on  to  explain 
the  various  points  which  go  to  constitute  propriety  iu 
a cob. 

Now  it  Is  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow— February  8 
—and  we  are  just  home  from  seeing  the  Royal  Proces- 
sion. (It  was  kind  and  thoughtful  of  her  Majesty  to 
thus  open  Parliament  on  Jonathan  Edwards's  birth- 
day ; else  there  would  have  been  no  fitting  celebration 
of  it.).... 

We  did  not  follow  her  Majesty  quite  Into  the  House 
of  Lords.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  To  see  that  we  were 
out  evidently  pleased  the  Queen,  for  she  bowed  and 
smiled  as  she  passed.  And  at  Westminster  Palace  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  (a  black-bass  rod  ie  meant, 
I suppose),  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (originator  of  the 
phrase,  Fiat  justitia  mat  Sealum ),  and  other  high  offi- 
cials stood  ready  to  receive  her  Majesty.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  we  were  missed  even,  and  In  the  proccasloo 
which  escorted  the  Queen  through  the  doors  I could 
have  done  but  little.  The  Sword  of  State  would  bava 
been  too  heavy  for  me.  I might  have  carried  the  Cap 
of  Maintenance,  perhaps,  but  I could  put  nothing  hi, 
unfortunately.  I’m  too  poor  for  that;  It  is  quite  as 
much  as  I can  do  to  maintain  my  own  family,  and 
sometimes  I wish  I had  a nation  to  help  me  do  that  1 


A correspondent  at  South  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
sends  the  following : 

A short  time  ago  I attended  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Convention  now  framing  a Constitu- 
tion for  the  “ Centennial  State,”  Colorado.  The 
question  under  debate  was  the  formation  of  the 
Legislature.  Several  members  desired  to  have  the 
body  very  small,  in  order  to  save  expense,  and 
certainly  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung. 
The  debate  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  Judge 
B— — , somewhat  tinctured  with  Grangerism,  vig- 
orously  supporting  the  motion.  After  he  had 
shown  the  terrible  drain  the  “ dear  people”  would 
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suffer  by  haring  a few  more  mv  ibere,  old  Judge  Reverend.1’  The  prelate,  reflecting  for  a moment 

C •,  from  the  mountains,  slowly  rose,  and  after  with  apparent  seriousness,  said  he  saw  the  griev- 

disclaiming  any  intention  r*  being  personal,  said : ance,  but  was  at  a loss  for  the  remedy,  unless 
44  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  people,  Sir,  so  styling  the  rural  dean  “ The  Rather  Reverend” 
mean,  so  tenacious,  that,  Sir,  they  would  squeeze  might  meet  the  difficulty. 

the  eagle  on  an  old-fashioned  ten-cent  piece  until  Speaking  of  church  dignitaries,  in  that  clever 
the  claws  of  the  proud  bird  stuck  through  on  modern  novel,  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany , the 
to  the  other  side,  and  involuntarily  scratched  the  wines  proper  to  be  set  before  high  clerical  people 
face  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.”  are  described  at  a dinner  given  by  that  beau  ideal 

The  proposed  measure  was  lost  of  an  English  clergyman,  the  Dean  of  Ormond : 

— 44  As  to  Dr.  Bedford  himself,  his  radiance,  his 

It  occurred  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  benevolence,  his  amenity,  his  fullness  and  fat- 

A certain  trader  had  sold  to  a dealer,  in  Craw-  ness,  are  only  to  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that, 
ford  County,  a barrel  of  oil.  When  it  reached  by  some  marvelous  alchemy,  the  spirit  of  good 
the  railroad  station  the  buyer  declined  to  receive  humor  had  been  distilled,  concentrated,  and  in- 
it,  for  the  reason  that  the  cask  was  defective  and  corporated  into  a folio  body  of  divinity.  The 


much  of  the  oil  had  leaked  out  A suit  at  law 
followed,  the  defense  being  as  above  indicated. 
The  defendant,  to  make  his  case  doubly  sure, 
called  the  drayman  to  testify.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  counsel,  the  noble  carter  replied, 
44 1 examined  the  barrel  as  a speciality , and  found 
it  leaked  unanimous" 

Verdict  for  deft 

Rev.  Dr.  W , of  Philadelphia,  has  a little 

daughter  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  partakes 
largely  of  her  father’s  humor  and  aptness  of  rep- 
artee. The  other  day  the  doctor  overheard  her 
in  an  adjoining  room  tell  her  mother  that  her  lips 
were  chapped.  As  soon  as  she  made  her  appear- 
ance, her  father  said  to  her,  jokingly, 44  What  is 
this  I hear,  Miss  Bell  ? Chaps  on  your  lips ! I 
am  amazed.  Pray,  miss,  what  chap  has  been  on 
your  lips  ?” 

Looking  up  archly,  with  eyes  beaming  with 
fun,  she  instantly  replied,  “Jack  Frost  P' 

A friend  of  the  Drawer,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  sends 
ns  the  following  reminiscence : 

In  conversation  with  one  of  our  venerable  cit- 
izens the  other  day,  whose  title  to  being  a pioneer 
none  in  this  region  will  dispute,  he  related  this 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  C.  L.  Vallandi- 
gham.  44  Val”  was,  when  quite  a young  man,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  ambitious 
to  show  off  his  accomplishments.  One  day  he 
concluded  one  of  his  speeches  with  quite  a lengthy 
Latin  quotation.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat,  a 
portly  member  from  Miami  sedately  arose,  arrest- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Speaker,  and  proceeded  to 
declaim  a Wyandot  Indian  speech  in  the  original 
tongue.  At  its  conclusion  he  solemnly  took  his 
seat.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  member  in 
wonder  and  amazement  until  he  finished,  then 
catching  a glimpse  of 44  Val”  frowning  and  show- 
ing his  teeth,  a roar  of  laughter  fairly  shook  the 
house.  It  is  safe  to  say,  after  that 44  Val”  wasted 
no  more  Latin  quotations  on  that  House. 

We  are  afraid  that  even  oar  friends  of  the 
clergy  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  value  of  a 
title  properly  bestowed.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
in  England  much  weight  is  attached  to  it,  judging 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  has  just  come 
to  us  from  abroad : 

A certain  rural  dean  said  to  his  bishop  that  he 
thought  it  rather  hard,  as  the  dean  was  entitled 
to  be  styled  44  The  Very  Reverend,”  and  the  arch- 
deacon 44  The  Venerable,”  the  rural  dean — who 
had,  as  the  bishop  knew,  very  grave  and  respon- 
sible duties  attaching  to  him — was  merely  44  The 
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dean  had  brought  forth  from  his  cellar,  for  the 
occasion,  his  oldest  and  finest  wines : his  very  rev - 
trend  port,  his  right  reverend  claret , his  episcopal 
Champagne,  his  archiepiscopal  Burgundy. 

The  fluid  suitable  for  Reverends  and  Rather 
Reverends  is  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  beer  or 
sherry. 

A friend  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  sends  us  a 
little  witticism  of  the  late  William  P.  Hockaday, 
one  of  the  clever  men  of  the  class  of  1846,  at 
Centre  College,  Kentucky.  He  said,  on  one  occa- 
sion, 44 1 always  knew  I had  an  4ar  for  music,  but, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I could  never  tell  which  one 
it  is.”  

The  manner  in  which  the  man  of  property  in 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  deviseth  his  estate  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  will,  which  was  recent- 
ly admitted  to  probate  in  that  city.  It  is  copied 
verbatim  from  the  record : 

South  St.  Locm  Febf  9tk  1876 

the  last  will  & words  of  John  Cushing  are  she  says 
John  what  are  you  going  to  doe  about  this  place  he 
says  i leave  all  to  your  manigenient  she  says  tue  chill- 
dren  may  be  quarling  about  It  afterwards  he  says  they 
will  have  nothing  to  doe  about  it  all  is  in  your  hands 
you  may  doe  aa  you  plase. 

bit 

Jon*  X Cushing. 
mark. 

Wlttnera  Timothy  J.  Collins, 
bu 

Patrick  x Barrett, 

mark. 

bar 

Mrs.  X Murphy. 

mark. 

Of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lonsdale,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a wit,  the  following  anecdote  is  told : 

A blustering  man  in  a railway  carriage  said, 44 1 
should  like  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Lonsdale ; I’d 
put  a question  to  him  that  would  puzzle  him.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  a voice  out  of  another  cor- 
ner ; 44  then  now  is  your  time,  for  I am  the  bishop.” 

The  man  was  rather  startled,  but  presently  re- 
covered, and  said,  44  Well,  my  lord,  can  you  tell 
me  the  way  to  heaven  ?” 

44  Nothing  is  easier,”  said  the  bishop : 44  yon 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  straight- 
forward.” 

Take  them  for  all  in  all  (not  for 44  ’alf  and  ’alf,” 
as  an  English  wag  sadly  spoke  of  a defunct  pub- 
lican), we  doubt  if  any  great  judicial  body  in  our 
day,  at  home  or  abroad,  contains  so  many  capital 
raconteurs  as  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Among  these  Judge  David  Davis 
is  by  no  means  the  least.  Not  long  since,  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  which  is  within  his  circuit,  a 
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fera  ta  the  court,  who  Uugti- 
ed  at  the  ide*  of  the  man 
being  fool  enough  U>  vfjui* 
hack  0p*in ; hat  Mr. -Dims 
instated  i hat  the  fellow  had 
not “token  to  the  tall  tim- 
ber." Bis  knowledge  of 
hatoftii  Tiiitotre  uraa  |u$tL 
fijed,  for  at  the  appoint#*! 
thne  the  farmer  rcfumtti, 
like  Bcgulus*,  And  the  judge 
testitiutii  him  la  lb&  post*- 
terituirj,  . 

Erequepily  tl#n  penaUhw 
attached  to  xioUtion  of  the 
revenue  law*  are  too  ^ 
Tm%  rmridertng  tl*b  fact 
that  they  may  lw>  ignorant- 
ly and  inooceidiy  broker*/ 
In  fetich  a we,  when  the. 
least  term  of  imprisonment 
allowable  by  statute 


W^fm  allowable  by  statu te  w** 

' Tide  yr*ar  in  the  fjeniten- 
f liiiry,  Judge  Davis  sent  the 

" prisoner  thirty  days  to  the 

y county  jiil,  with  the  remark 
• A j|  that  nobody  wxrnld  mind 
‘ I | whether  be  negleticd  the 

j £ law  except  die  pr&oti «r,  and 
:fj  / he  w cm  Id  hardly  venture  te* 
'K>^  complain  about  it 

' Still  nnbUier  anecdore  la 
t related,  describing  a com* 
;cttjo  rn  Indianapolte,  Judgo 
Do  via  priding,,  withh^ 
vi.  Coat  off;  a c*g»r  irv  hfci 
smHitb,  and  hie  feet  xip  on  a. 
tableland  McDonald 

arguiog  tb#  cause  with  * ci- 
gar 5n  liift  avuti A and  Ilia  feet 
up  on  the  vtlmr  ride  «d£ih* 
table.  Both  partus,  how* 
s^'t  fHWteit  that  court  Was 
lawyer  named  Ketelmm  wu?  needy  when  his  ease  - adjourned  at  the  time.  ami jMi  they  wen?  tnerchr 
*v»*  ended,  tint  his  opponent  «v*s  Absent,  and  had  | continuing  the  wf  the  question  for  thtir 


Aeua^j»,  yuv  UU.YK  nr.rw  /imiwnt  rot  t«ntt  xtENiNQ*.  fU»  rotrw 

LOVjJ  OGOfLEtJ  *0  *5<K»N  ? 


StfifC  word  t-W  he  couldn't  arrive  for  en  hour  or  own  private  sattefobtSotu  /'  \\  . 11 
i\ro.  Ketebum;  jnsisted  upon  proceeding  at rouse..  -^rr 

'The  judge-  ..rtynw&tr&fcfcd  .in.  'behalf . of  ihe  absent  A orstlem^  Jlyiitg  M > «uxaU  town  in  W**«* 
lawyer*  bn*  m ho  purpose,  14  Well/*  said  lies  era  New  York  kept  bityfyittow  for  u jcaf  or 
finally*  “ if  you  fn*dyt  upon  fcx<ing  im,  Me.  Ketch-  twx*,  arid  gay*!  Jl  up  m d&gu/ib  A friend  inquHWrS 
wiii  ydu  Wve,- of  cmiiwwi  ’twuhufcaf  right  to  do  Why  ke  had  quit  the  Irnmne^s/and  woa  pu&wyMn 
‘W?  fcHit  If  I wSt*  ypuj' i‘ wuUh’t  urpfi: tBw/niMtwn  I t couldn't  itaud  It  to.’lte,  for  *%%&*&,  «cd  then 
five r .at  Sprio^fcid,  th« otlier  day.  there  #«*  Juai  , ckatytit."’  > V. ' / - V-;  „ ;*  •/ j ^ > 

wuc?h  w ca.%<%  sAd  thr,'  Lvry^r  wiudd  insist  tijxjr,  

going  pa  wt>i«  tb^  tml;  And  w>  l hod  to  f*K>k  Batwcr  geexh  this  to.t»v  on  agrieci- 

uftvr  the  pf  i^»v  &t\uir.  party  ^ i tmhl  dinner ; “ The  gahie  of  fortune  !-^hufflb  tt*a 

mid,  do  you  fepr^  euritmriy  eoovtglt,  Mr:  KeWb-  earib*  ^you  will;  «pide*  w^*' 
otn,  «re  beat  forW JtT : rimt !.  . : 

Mr.  K^ehum  eoociuded  to  wait.  f of •„  built  « fine  residence 

Another  aneo*iote  is  of  & fkrraer  W^ft  had  fuLf  ; i&i*  jtiirtimor  Wti il e the  •workmen,  umlor  the 
en  into  tiad  habits  and  had  eoiirsea,  ahd'wftS-.fewjtt- 1 • were  filling  up  a low  ptafe  in 

viftml  before  him  of  haring  cohnliyerf«Tt  jC'uifed  : fte  gn»xUrd«  hw  the  hmLse,  the  {Senator  w*&' 'ask* 
8bito  notes  in  his  povm*:8sion  with  iatetrf  t«i>  pass  ril  hf  on  acqaaiiiteuice,  who  was  looking  utu 
them.  The  judge  adled  him  up,  and,  before  wmi*  • ■*  \Vb<?i*»?  wHi  >*i>d  get  dirt  enough  ItLl  ilmi  hole 
teudng  him,  *i sk*d  if  he  bad  arranged  hie  affaire  w jUi  f" 

in  anticipaiian  of  hi#  enforced  wfeencev  • Tha-f  •'  • ttrepenator  “ When"!’  gwt  rail 

culprit  replirii  that  conviction  wat  a surprise  to  of  dirt  I will  throw  in  mum  &f  these  diggvri,  nud 
lurnt  and  nothing  was  in  order,  but  that  ho  could  | fill  up*  with  them*'* 

settle  his  buameas  in  about  Uii  *l&ya.  Ai  the  One  of  the  “diggers,”  whose  memory  no  dwuht 
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